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BOOK    IV. — CONTINUED. 

GEOTECTONIC   (STRUCTURAL)  GEOLOGY, 
or  the  architecture  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Part  VIL  Eruitive  (Igneous)  Rocks  as  Part  of  the  Structure 
OF  the  Earth's  Crust. 

The  lithological  differences  of  eruptive  rocks  having  already  been 
described  in  Book  IL  (p.  195),  it  is  their  larger  features  in  the  field  that 
now  require  attention, — features  which,  in  some  cases,  are  readily  ex- 
plicable by  the  action  of  modem  volcanoes ;  and  which,  in  other  cases, 
by  bringing  before  us  parts  of  the  economy  of  volcanoes  never  observable 
in  any  recent  cone,  reveal  deep-seated  rock-structures  that  lie  beneath  the 
upper  or  volcanic  zone  of  the  terrestrial  crust.  A  study  of  the  igneous 
rocks  of  former  ages,  as  built  up  into  the  framework  of  the  crust,  thus 
serves  to  augment  our  knowledge  of  volcanic  action. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  evident  that  if  eruptive  rocks  have  been  extruded 
from  below  in  all  geological  ages,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  denudation  of 
the  land   has   been  continuously  in  progress,  many  masses  of   molten 


Fig.  298.— Extensively -denuded  Volcanic  District  (B.). 

material,  poured  out  at  the  surface,  must  have  been  removed.  But  the 
removal  of  these  superficial  sheets  would  uncover  their  roots  or  downward 
prolongations,  and  the  greater  the  denudation,  the  deeper  down  must 
have  been  the  original  position  of  the  rocks  now  exposed  to  daylight.  Fig. 
293,  for  example,  shows  a  district  in  which  a  series  of  tuffs  and  breccias 
(hb)  traversed  by  dykes  (aa)  is  covered  unconformably  by  a  newer  series 
of  deposits  (d).  Properly  to  appreciate  the  relations  and  history  of  these 
rocks,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  originally  they  may  have  presented 
VOL.  II  B 
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some  such  outline  as  in  Fig.  294,  where  the  present  surface  (that  of  Fig. 
293)  down  to  which  denudation  has  proceeded  is  represented  by  the  dotted 
line  n  s,^  We  may  therefore  a  priori  expect  to  encounter  different  levels 
of  eruptivity,  some  rocks  being  portions  of  sheets  that  solidified  at  the 
surface,  others  forming  parts  of  injected  sheets,  or  of  the  pipe  or  column 
that  connected  the  superficial  sheets  with  the  internal  lava-reservoir. 
We  may  infer  that  many  masses  of  molten  rock,  after  being  driven 
so  far  upward,  came  to  rest  without  ever  finding  their  way  to  the 
surface.  It  cannot  always  be  afi[irmed  that  a  given  mass  of  intrusive 
igneous  rock,  now  denuded  and  exposed  at  the  surface,  was  ever  connected 
with  any  superficial  manifestation  of  volcanic  action. 

Now,  as  a  general  rule,  some  difference  may  be  looked  for  in  texture, 
if  not  in  composition,  between  superficial  and  deep-seated  masses.  The 
latter  have  crystallised  slowly  among  warm  or  even  hot  rocks  under 
considerable  pressure,  while  the  former  have  cooled  much  more  rapidly 


Fig.  294.— Restored  outline  of  the  original  form  of  ground  iu  Fig.  293  (B.), 

in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  or  with  chilled  rocks.  This  difference  is 
of  so  much  importance  in  the  interpretation  of  the  history  of  volcanic 
action  that  it  should  be  clearly  kept  in  view.  As  the  result  of  actual 
observation,  it  is  found  that  those  portions  of  an  eruptive  mass  which 
consolidated  at  some  depth  are  generally  more  coarsely  crystalline  than 
those  which  flowed  out  as  lava ;  they  are  likewise  usually  destitute  of  the 
cellular  scoriaceous  structure  and  the  ashy  accompaniments  so  charac- 
teristic of  superficial  igneous  rocks.  Yet  even  if  there  were  no  well- 
marked  petrographical  contrast  between  the  two  groups,  it  would 
manifestly  lead  to  confusion  if  no  distinction  were  drawn  between 
those  igneous  masses  which  reached  the  surface  and  consolidated  there, 
like  modern  lava -streams  or  showers  of  ashes,  and  those  which  never 
found  their  way  to  the  surface,  but  consolidated  at  a  greater  or  less  depth 
beneath  it.  There  must  be  the  same  division  to  be  drawn  in  the  case  of 
every  active  volcano  of  the  present  day.  But  at  a  modem  volcano,  only 
the  materials  which  reach  the  surface  can  be  examined,  the  nature  and 
arrangement  of  what  still  lies  underneath  being  matter  of  inference.  In 
the  revolutions  to  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  subjected,  how- 
ever, denudation  has,  on  the  one  hand,  removed  superficial  sheets  of  lava 
and  tuff,  thereby  exposing  the  subterranean  continuations  of  the  erupted 
rocks,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  has  laid  open  the  very  heart  of  masses  which, 
though  eruptive,  seem  never  to  have  been  directly  connected  with  actual 
volcanic  outbursts. 

'  De  la  Bechc,  *Geol.  Observer,'  p.  561. 
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Tlio  progress  of  research  among  the  eruptive  rocks  of  the  eaith's 
crust  has  hrought  to  light  the  following  important  facts  regarding  them. 
1st,  They  are  not  distributed  with  invariable  identity  of  petrographical 
characters  over  the  globe,  but  are  grouped  in  more  or  less  distinct  areas 
or  provinces,  in  each  of  which  a  general  family  relationship  may  be 
traced  among  the  different  igneous  masses.^  This  consanguinity  in 
mineralogical  composition  and  microscopic  structure,  though  it  may 
hold  good  on  the  whole  throughout  each  province,  may  be  found  to 
vary  considerably  even  in  adjacent  provinces,  which  are  distinguished  in 
turn  by  other  peculiarities.  2ud,  There  has  been  in  each  distinct  region 
a  more  or  less  definite  sequence  in  the  order  in  which  the  different  rocks 
or  varieties  of  rock  have  appeared,  and  this  sequence,  though  its  general 
features  may  be  recognised  as  broadly  similar  everywhere,  is  subject  to 
considerable  local  variations.  3rd,  Not  only  has  there  been  a  process 
of  differentiation  in  the  magma  reservoirs  within  the  terrestrial  crust, 
whereby  the  injected  or  ejected  materials  at  the  end  of  an  eruptive 
cycle  have  come  to  differ,  sometimes  to  a  great  degree,  from  those  that 
appeared  at  the  beginning,  but  even  within  the  same  igneous  mass,  after 
its  expulsion  from  the  reservoir  into  the  crust,  there  has  often  arisei^  a 
separation  of  the  mineralogical  constituents,  the  more  acid  moving  to  one 
portion  of  the  mass  and  the  more  basic  to  another.  Some  of  these  features 
have  already  been  incidentally  referred  to  in  connection  with  modern 
volcanic  action,  but  it  is  only  where  ancient  eruptive  rocks  have  been 
laid  bare  by  denudation  that  the  evidence  is  obtainable  for  a  satisfactory 
discussion  of  the  subject  Before  entering,  therefore,  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  igneous  rocks  as  part  of  the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust,  we 
may  with  advantage  attend  to  the  three  facts  just  enumerated,  which 
supplement  and  extend  the  conclusions  deducible  from  a  study  of.  modern 
volcanoes. 

1.  Pttirograptaioal  ProrinceB. — The  example  of  these  which  has  been  most  sedaloudly 
studied  is  probably  that  of  the  Christiania  district,  which  has  been  so  fully  made  known 
by  the  long-con  tinned  and  detailed  researches  of  Professor  Brogger.  He  has  shown  that 
the  eruptive  rocks  of  that  part  of  Scandinavia  form  a  consecutive  series,  specially 
distinguished  by  its  high  percentage  of  soda,  and  including  a  number  of  types  seldom 
<»bser\'able  elsewhere.  He  finds  a  genetic  connection  between  the  different  members  of  this 
series.  On  the  one  hand  are  thoroughly  acid  rocks,  including  different  varieties  of 
j^nite  and  quartz-syenite,  with  acid  quartziferous  augite-syenite  (Akerite),  a  peculiar 
intermediate  group  of  basic  augite-syenites  (Laurvikite),  nepheline-syenite  (Laurdalite) 
and  mica-syenite,  and  a  thoroughly  basic  series  comprising  camptonites,  bostonites, 
and  olivine-gabbro-diabases.^ 

Another  province  which  is  distinguished  by  the  petrographical  character  and  sequence 
of  its  rocks  is  that  of  the  Carboniferous  region  of  the  south  of  Scotland.  It  possesses  a 
Xreat  development  of  andesites  with  some  peculiar  trachytes,  and  a  copious  series  of 
more  basic  rocks,  ranging  from  dolerites  without  olivine  to  basalts  and  limburgites.' 

'  J.  W.  Judd,  Q.  /.  O.  &  xia.  (1886),  p.  64. 

•^  *Die  Minendien  dcr  Syenitpegmatitgange,*  Leipzig,  1890;  "Basic  Eruptive  Rocks  of 
Gnm."  Q,  J.  G,  S.  1  (1894),  p.  15  ;  *Die  Eruptivgesteine  des  Kristianiagebietes,'  Kristiania, 
1894-98,  and  ante,  p.  217. 

'  'Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,'  chaps,  zziv.-xxviii. 
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A  marked  petrographical  province  is  to  be  found  in  the  line  of  old  Italian  volcanoeA 
which  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Apennine  Chain  from  Tuscany  to  Naples.  This  tract 
is  more  especially  characterised  by  the  abundance  of  its  leucitic  rocks,  which  are  some- 
times accompanied  by  trachytes  and  other  non-leucitic  masses.  Great  variety  an&ong 
the  volcanic  products  is  displayed  at  each  eruptive  centre,  yet  the  range  of  type  remains 
tolerably  uniform  throughout.^ 

2.  Sequence  of  Eruptive  Rocks. — In  various  parts  of  the  world, 
where  a  large  connected  series  of  eruptive  rocks  has  been  studied  in  some 
detail,  a  more  or  less  distinct  local  order  of  succession  has  been  ascertained 
to  have  marked  the  appearance  of  the  several  petrographic  types  of  each 
province.  Allusion  has  already  (antey  p.  349)  been  made  to  evidence 
of  such  a  sequence  among  the  products  of  modem  and  still  active  volcanoes. 
But  it  is  in  the  records  of  older  volcanic  and  plutonic  action,  laid  bare 
by  prolonged  denudation,  that  the  evidence  can  be  most  fully  perceived. 
As  far  back  as  1868,  Baron  von  Richthofen  expressed  his  belief  that  from 
the  observations  made  by  him  in  Europe  and  in  North  America  a  general 
order  of  occurrence  of  eruptive  rocks  could  be  established,  and  this  order 
appeared  to  him  to  be  first  Propylite,  followed  successively  by  Andesite, 
Trachyte,  and  Rhyolite,  and  ending  with  Basalt.^  If  the  two  first 
members  of  this  series  be  regarded  as  practically  different  conditions  of 
the  same  rocks,  the  order  given  by  von  Richthofen  begins  with  material 
of  intermediate  composition,  then  passing  through  stages  of  increasing 
acidity  reaches  the  rhyolites,  and  finally  ends  off  with  a  thoroughly  basic 
compound,  viz.  basalt. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  any  such  order  of  appearance 
can  be  recognised  as  of  general  application,  and  still  more  as  to  the  cause  to  which  it 
should  be  assigned.  This  question  has  beei^  investigated  in  great  detail  by  Professor 
Brogger.  He  believes  that  the  eruptive  rocks  of  the  Christiania  district  not  only  form  a 
distinct  petrographical  province,  but,  as  already  stated,  that  they  have  a  close  genetic 
connection  with  each  other,  and  appeared  in  a  definite  order  according  to  chemical  and 
mineralogical  composition.  They  seem  to  be  mostly  of  Devonian  or  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
age,  and  occur  as  intrusive  bosses  and  dykes  as  well  as  surface  outflows.  The  earliest 
eruptions  were  strongly  basic,  consisting  of  olivine-gabbro-diabases.  With  these  were 
associated  dykes  and  sheets  of  camptonite  and  bostonite.  Later  came  the  nepbeline- 
syenites,  followed  by  the  granitic  rocks,  while  last  of  all  came  a  multitude  of  basic  in- 
trusions, now  found  in  narrow  dykes  of  diabase  and  allied  types,  often  amygdaloidal.' 

In  the  Eureka  district,  Nevada,  Mr.  Arnold  Hague  has  ascertained  that  among  the 
great  Tertiary  eruptions  there  displayed,  the  earliest  consisted  of  hornblende-andesite 
and  hornblende-mica -andesite,  followed  by  dacite  and  then  by  rhyolite  and  rhyolitic 
pumice  and  tuff.  He  believes  that  the  rhyolites  were  succeeded  by  pyroxene-andesites, 
and  these  are  closely  related  to  the  basalts,  which  form  the  latest  of  the  series.'^ 

In  the  Yellowstone  Park  the  order  of  eruption  established  by  the  members  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  is  andesite  of  mean  composition,  followed  by  eruptions 
of  more  basic  andesite  and  basalt,  and  more  siliceous  andesite  and  dacite,  and  by  basalt,. 

1  De  Stefani,  BoL  Soc.  aad.  Ital.  x.  (1891),  p.  449  ;  H.  S.  Washington,  Jtmm.  Oeol. 
vols.  iv.  and  v. 

^  "The  Natural  System  of  Rocks,"  Calif orn,  Acad,  Sci.  1868.  An  exceUent  historical 
summary  of  views  regarding  the  internal  magmas  of  the  earth  is  given  by  Zirkel  in  his 
*Lehrbuch,'  i.  pp.  458-4/1. 

'  See  his  Memoirs  cited  on  pp.  217,  221.  *  Monograph  xx.  l\  S.  O,  S.  \\  249. 
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rhyolite,  and  basalt,  the  order  being  locally  modified  in  different  districts,  but  the  general 
SDccesBion  being  from  a  rock  of  average  composition  through  less  siliceous  and  more  sili- 
ceoos  tjpea  up  to  rocks  rich  in  silica  on  the  one  hand,  and  others  extremely  low  in  that 
constitnent  on  the  other.^ 

More  recently  Mr.  J.  E.  Spurr  has  gathered  all  the  evidence  at  present  available 
regarding  the  succession  and  relations  of  the  lavas  in  the  Groat  Basin  region  of  the  Western 
United  States.  He  thinks  that  an  earlier  acid  group  exists  which  is  not  developed  in 
every  district,  and  that  when  the  whole  sequence  is  complete  it  is  as  follows  in  order  of 
appeannce:  (1)  Rhyolite  (granite  and  alaskite) ;  (2)  Andesites  of  various  types,  with 
gradual  transitions  to  the  following;  (3)  Rhyolite  (sometimes  with  complementary 
olivine-basalt) ;  (4)  Andesite  of  various  types  with  gradual  transitions  to  the  next  group  ; 
(5)  Basalt  (sometimes  with  complementary  rhyolite).  Between  Nos.  1  and  2  and  between 
3  and  4  there  is  a  break  indicating  a  long  lapse  of  time.' 

A  remarkable  sequence  has  been  found  by  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Palache  in  a  long 
aeries  of  Pliocene  eruptions  among  the  Berkeley  Hills  near  San  Francisco.  No  fewer 
than  five,  possibly  six,  cycles  have  there  been  displayed,  in  which  the  same  order  of 
recurrence  of  volcanic  material  appears.  In  each  of  them  the  earliest  discharges  were  of 
andedtee,  followed  by  basalt  and  that  by  rhyolite. 

The  most  complete  volcanic  record  yet  described  is  that  presented  in  the  British  Isles, 
where  each  great  geological  system  from  the  Archaean  to  the  Permian  includes  intercalated 
eruptive  rocks.  This  extended  chronicle  comprises  the  detailed  history  of  a  long  succession 
of  volcanic  cycles  within  a  comparatively  restricted  area  of  the  earth's  surface.  Each  of 
these  cycles  probably  endured  for  a  protracted  time,  and  the  intervals  between  them 
may  have  been  even  more  prolonged.  From  the  Permian  to  the  early  part  of  the 
Tertiary  periods  there  was  a  complete  quiescence  in  volcanic  activity,  for  in  the  Triassic, 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  formations  no  vestige  of  any  contemporaneous  igneous  rocks  has 
been  found.  In  older  Tertiary  time,  however,  the  subterranean  forces  once  more  broke 
into  eruption  and  piled  up  the  extensive  plateaux  and  hills  of  Antrim  and  the  Inner 
Hebrides,  lliere  is  thus  a  succession  of  volcanic  records  in  which  the  materials  can  be 
arranged  chronologically  in  the  order  of  their  appearance.  The  result  of  a  study  of  these 
records  is  to  show  that  each  represents  more  or  less  completely  a  cycle  of  petrographical 
development.  The  earliest  eruptions  are  generally  intermediate  or  basic,  and  the  rocks 
then  become  more  siliceous,  but  the  last  are  usually  basic.  In  the  basin  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  where  the  Carboniferous  volcanic  series  is  most  fully  developed,  the  oldest  eruptions 
consisted  mainly  of  andesites,  but  included  some  more  basic  outflows.  In  East  Lothian 
these  rocks  are  overlain  with  a  thick  group  of  trachytes,  which  are  accompanied  by  bosses 
of  phonolite.  But  in  the  following  or  Carboniferous  Limestone  portion  of  the  period  the 
eruptions  consisted  mainly  of  basalts,  often  extremely  basic.  The  Tertiary  cycle  is  even 
more  distinct  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  Above  the  denuded  Chalk  lies  a  thick  pile  of 
basalts,  which  towards  the  top  are  succeeded  by  or  interstratified  with  trachytes  and 
trachytic  tnffa  Next  come  huge  eruptive  masses  of  gabbro,  including  peridotites.  These 
are  disrupted  by  granites  and  granophyres,  while  the  youngest  rocks  of  all  are  basalts  in 
the  form  of  dykes,  which  traverse  »ll  the  other  parts  of  the  series.' 

Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  sequence  in  the  order  of  appearance  of  eruptive  rocks  can  be  established 
in  moet  districts  where  any  extensive  series  of  these  rocks  is  displayed. 
The  order  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  the  same  in  every  region,  and  the 
differences  are  perhaps  too  great  to  be  explicable  on  any  of  the  hypotheses 

^  J.  P.  Iddings,  "  On  the  Origin  of  Igneous  Rocks,"  BitU.  PhiL  Soc.  Washingtonj  xii. 
(1892),  p.  145. 

«  Jounu  Geoi.  viu.  (1900),  pp.  621-646. 

*  ^Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,'  chaps,  xxiv.-xxviii.,  xxxiii.-l. 
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that  have  been  proposed.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  prevalent  sequence  is  that  above  indicated,  viz.,  from  an 
intermediate  to  a  more  acid  composition,  with  a  concluding  effusion  of 
basic  material.  This  subject  is  so  closely  connected  with  differentiation  that 
it  must  be  further  considered  in  the  following  pages. 

3.  Dlfrerentiation  in  Eruptive  Rocks. — This  subject  has  been  studied 
from  two  different  sides,  topographical  and  chronological.  In  the  first 
place,  single  masses  of  rock  exposed  at  the  surface  have  been  carefully 
examined,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  obvious  petro- 
graphical  differences  that  occur  even  in  the  same  body  of  material ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  the  various  separate  eruptive  masses  in  a  province  have 
been  grouped  in  their  order  of  appearance,  and  have  been  analysed 
chemically  and  microscopically,  so  as  to  reveal  their  gradations  of  com- 
position and  stnicture.  In  the  one  case,  we  have  before  us  the  differentia- 
tion of  an  intruded  mass  during  its  cooling  and  consolidation,  in  the  other 
the  evidence  of  heterogeneity  or  differentiation  in  the  magma  reservoir 
underneiath,  either  existing  at  the  time  of  active  volcanism  or  developed 
during  the  course  of  long  intervals  of  time,  and  manifested  in  the  differ- 
ences between  successive  discharges.  Each  of  these  heads  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion  and  a  considerable  addition  to  geological  literature. 

(a)  In  dealing  with  a  single  mass  of  rock,  exposed  at  the  surface,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
gather  the  facts  as  to  variations  in  texture  and  composition  of  its  different  parts,  though 
there  may  be  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  their  explanation.  An  excellent 
example  of  the  differentiation  which  may  be  detected  in  a  single  body  of  erupted  material 
was  described  in  1892  by  Messrs.  Dakyns  and  Teall  from  Garabal  Hill  and  Meall  Breac 
in  Arg}'llshire.^  A  large  mass  of  biotite-granite,  which  has  there  invaded  the  mica-schists 
of  the  Highlands,  passes  from  a  porphyritic  condition  into  toualite  (quartz-diorite). 
Along  its  south-eastern  margin  it  is  flanked  by  a  belt  of  diorite,  with  which  are  associated 
ultra-basic  rocks.  There  is  thus  a  great  body  of  acid  material  occupying  some  ten 
square  miles,  which  becomes  increasingly  acid  towards  the  margin,  presenting  inter- 
mediate varieties  of  homblende-biotite  granite,  toualite,  diorite,  and  angite-diorite,  the 
series  terminating  in  such  highly  basic  compounds  as  wehrlites  (olivine-diallage  rocks), 
picrites  (olivine-augite  rocks)  and  serpentine.  The  first  rocks  formed  were  peridotites, 
followed  by  diorites,  tonalites  and  granites  in  the  order  of  increasing  acidity.  The  most 
acid  portion  of  the  whole  mass  occurs  as  narrow  veius  in  the  granite  and  toualite,  and 
consists  of  felspar  aud  quartz  with  hardly  any  ferro-magnesian  constituents.' 

Another  instance  of  remarkable  differentiation  within  one  body  of  erupted  material 
has  been  studied  by  Mr.  Harker  in  Cari-ock  Fell,  in  the  English  Lake  district.'  This 
hill  consists  of  an  acid  rock,  having  the  structure  of  granophyre,  with  large  associated 
masses  of  gabbro  and  dialuise.  The  gabbro  shows  a  remarkable  increase  of  specific 
gravity  and  of  basicity  towards  its  margin.  Its  central  portion  has  a  density  less  than 
2*85,  abuudant  free  quartz,  and  a  maximum  silica-percentage  of  5d'46.  From  that 
condition  it  progressively  clianges  to  the  outer  border  where  the  specifie  gravity  rises 
above  2-95,  the  silica- percentage  sinks  to  a  minimum  of  32*60,  while  the  proportion  of 
iron -ores  amounts  in  places  to  a  fourth  of  the  whole  rock.  The  granophyre  is  of  younger 
date  than  the  gabbro.  It  is  an  augite-granophyre,  having  71  60  per  cent  of  silica,  but 
towards  its  margin,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  most  basic  zone  of  the  gabbro, 

1  Q,  J.  O.  S.  xlviii.  (1892),  p.  104. 

'  The  basic  margins  of  the  Pyreneaii  granite  are  otherwise  explained  by  Lacroix.  Postca, 
P-  780.  »  Q.  J.  O.  S,  1.  (1894),  p.  811  :  li.  (1895),  p.  125. 
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it  loses  its  acid  character,  having  incorporated  some  of  the  gabbro  into  its  substance, 
la  this  case,  the  marginal  modification  is  due  to  the  caustic  action  of  the  acid  rock 
upon  another  mass  outside,  and  not  upon  any  process  of  differentiation  within  the 
granophyre  itself.  A  similar  effect,  previously  described  by  Professor  SoUas,  is  even 
more  strikingly  deyeloped  at  the  junction  of  granophyre  dykes  with  the  gabbro  of 
Bamavave,  Carlingford,  Ireland.^  And  Mr.  Barker  himself  has  more  recently  described 
other  striking  examples  of  the  same  caustic  action  from  the  junctions  of  the  granophyre 
with  the  gabbro  of  the  Isle  of  Skye  {postea,  p.  776). 

We  thus  perceiTe  two  causes  which  may  in  different  cases  produce  marginal  modifica- 
tions in  the  structure  and  composition  of  eruptive  rocks  :  1st,  an  actual  differentiation 
of  their  own  substance,  whereby  the  more  basic  and  more  acid  constituents  are  separated 
from  each  other  into  different  portions  of  the  mass ;  and  2nd,  a  change  due  to  tha 
solution  of  the  rocks  with  which  an  intrusive  mass  comes  in  contact,  and  the  incorporation 
of  more  or  less  of  the  dissolved  material  into  the  younger  body.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  this  latter  cause  must  be  at  the  best  of  merely  local  extent,  and  can  hardly  go  far 
from  the  margin  into  the  body  of  a  large  eruptive  mass. 


Fig.  205.  Banded  and  puckered  gabbro,  Oruim  an  Bidhne,  Glen  Sligachan,  Skye. 

{h)  Evidence  has  multiplied  in  recent  years  that  the  processes  of  differentiation  are 
carried  on  npon  a  largo  scale  within-  the  magma  beneath  the  terrestrial  crust.  This 
evidence  shows  that  in  some  cases  during  a  period  of  continued  eruptive  activityi  the 
magma  has  become  separated  into  more  basic  and  more  acid  portions,  from  each  of  which 
iutmsions  or  discharges  are  made  successively  or  simultaneously.  The  existence  of  such 
a  heterogeneous  magma  is  well  illustrated  by  the  banded  gabbros  and  other  similar  rocks, 
where  the  materials  have  been  iigected  or  protruded  simultaneously  from  sources  of 
strikingly  different  chemical  and  mineralogical  composition.  Thus  the  Tertiary  gabbros 
of  Skye  include  rapid  alternations  of  pale  and  dark  bands,  the  former  composed  mainly 
of  labradorite,  with  some  augite,  uralitic  hornblende  and  magnetite,  and  containing  52 
per  cent  of  silica  ;  the  latter  sometimes  consisting  of  little  else  than  augite  and  magnetite 
with  only  29*5  per  cent  of  silica.  The  bands  are  tolerably  parallel  to  each  other,  but  are 
lenticular  or  not  continuous  for  a  long  distance.  That  they  belong  to  the  time  of 
extravasation  and  not  to  any  subsequent  process  of  differentiation  in  situ,  is  shown  by 
their  occasional  puckering  and  curvature.  They  were  evidently  disturbed  while  still  in  a 
plastic  condition.     These  rocks  present  a  striking  resemblance  to  many  ancient  gneisses.^ 

1  Trans.  Roy,  Irish  Acad,  xxx.  (1894),  p.  477  ;  also  Oed,  Mag.  1900,  p.  295. 

«  A.  G.  and  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  q,  /.  G,  S.  1.  (1894),  p.  646  ;  A.  G.  Compt,  rend,  Cwigris, 
(jiol,  Jntemat.  Zurich,  p.  189  ;  'Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,'  ii.  p.  341.  Banded 
gabbnw  have  also  been  described  from  the  Radauthal  by  Lossen,  Z.  D.  O,  G.  xliii.  (1891), 
p.  533 ;  and  by  F.  D.  Adams,  from  the  Saguenay  district,  Nexies.  Jahrb,  Beilageb.  viii. 
(1893),  p.  452.  This  structure,  which  has  been  already  noticed  (p.  256),  will  be  again 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Archsau  gneisses  (Book  VI.  Part  I,  §  1). 
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They  form  thick  intrnsive  masses,  which  have  disrupted  the  Tertiary  basalt-plateaux  of 
the  Inner  Hebrides.  Another  illustration  of  the  simultaneous  existence  of  basic  and 
acid  portions  in  the  same  active  volcanic  focus  is  supplied  by  the  Lower  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Central  S(fotland,  where  among  the  andesitic  and  diabasic  lavas  there  are 
intercalated  contemporaneous  sheets  of  acid  dacite  and  breccias  of  rhyolitic  or  felsitic 
fragments. 

(e)  More  usually  the  evidence,  as  above  detailed,  with  reference  to  the  sequence 
of  eruptive  rocks,  indicates  that  the  variation  has  been  slowly  progressive  during 
the  continuance  of  a  volcanic  period,  so  that  the  ejected  materials  at  the  end  come 
to  be  considerably  different  in  composition  from  what  they  were  at  the  beginning. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  this  petrographical  sequence  on  any  other  ground  than 
that  it  arises  from  a  gradual  separation  of  the  constituents  in  the  body  of  the 
subterranean  magma.  The  more  basic  being  the  morie  readily  separable  may  be  ex- 
pected to  come  first  and  to  leave  a  more  acid  residuum  for  the  later  discharges. 
Reference  may  again  be  made  here  to  Professor  Brogger's  investigation  of  the  genetic 
relationship  between  the  several  types  of  rock  which  have  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Christiania  district.  From  the  earliest  of  the  series,  which  are  the  most  basic,  t^  the 
latest,  which  (except  the  final  unimportant  dykes  of  diabase)  are  the  most  acid,  he  has 
traced  a  continuous  series  of  varieties,  connected  so  closely  together  by  passage-types  that 
he  regards  it  as  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  have  all  originated  from  a  common  source. 
Dealing  with  the  oldest  group,  he  thinks  that  the  original  basic  magma  which  supplied 
the  olivine-gabbro-diabases,  that  were  pressed  up  to  a  higher  level,  afterwards  underwent, 
at  a  deeper  level,  a  process  of  differentiation  whereby  there  was  separated  by  diffusion  a 
basic  portion,  which  gave  rise  to  the  camptonite  intrusions,  while  the  more  acid  re- 
mainder supplied  material  for  the  bostonite  dykes  and  sheets.  This  differentiation  has 
not  only  taken  place  within  the  magma  reservoir,  but  also  in  the  dykes  and  sheets 
themselves,  where  it  must  have  occurred  after  their  injection  into  a  higher  level  of  the 
crust.  Moreover,  another  type  of  differentiation  occurs  along  the  western  and  northern 
margins  of  the  boss  of  Brandberget,  where  the  olivine-gabbro-di abase  has  supplied  a  basic 
zone  of  almost  pure  pyroxenic  composition,  which  has  often  crystallized  as  a  coarse- 
grained pyroxenite,  containing  as  much  as  95  per  cent  of  pyroxene.  Again,  in  the 
laccolite  of  Viksfjeld,  more  acid  quai-tziferous  aiigite-diorites  are  frequent  as  the  latest 
products  of  differentiation.  Professor  Brogger  concludes  that  whatever  may  be  our  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  of  these  variations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  differentiation 
has  actually  taken  place  ;  and  that  in  this  Christiania  region  one  and  the  same  magma 
under  different  conditions  has  been  differentiated  in  different  ways  into  different  groups  of 
rock,  with  distinct  chemical  compositions  in  their  several  members.^ 

The  examples  of  a  succession  in  the  erupted  materials  among  the  Tertiary  volcanic 
districts  of  the  Great  Basin  and  surrounding  regions  in  Western  North  America,  afford 
an  instructive  lesson  as  to  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  may  take  place  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  material  that  fills  a  magma  reservoir  during  the  continuance  of  a  volcanic 
period.  With  regard  to  the  Eureka  district,  above  cited,  Mr.  Hague  remarks  that  all 
the  erupted  rocks  may  be  referred  to  two  sharply  defined  groups,  one  acid  or  felspathic, 
the  other  basic  or  pyroxenic.     In  the  former  the  earliest  and  most  basic  portion  consists 

*  Q.  J.  Q,  S,  1.  (1894),  pp.  15-37.  The  subject  is  more  extensively  elaborated  in  his 
memoir  on  'Die  Eruptivgesteine  des  Kristianiagebietes.'  In  Part  i.  (pp.  128-158)  he  treats 
of  the  rocks  of  the  Grorudite-Tinguaite  series  as  products  of  differentiation  ;  in  Part  ii.  he 
describes  the  succession  of  eruptive  rocks  at  Predazzo  in  the  Tyrol,  compares  it  with  that  of 
the  Christiania  district,  and  discusses  the  mechanism  of  the  intrusion  of  deep-seated  eruptive 
masses  ;  in  Part  iii.  (pp.  227-365)  he  enters  fully  into  the  genetic  relations  between  the  masses 
of  Laurdalite  and  their  accompanying  dykes,  and  discusses  the  diffusion-hypothesis,  the  Kern 
hypothesis  of  Rosenbusch,  and  various  explanations  which  have  been  proposed  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  differentiation. 
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of  homblende-andesite,  which,  merging  insensibly  into  hornblende-mica-andesite,  and 
gtmdoating  further  by  the  addition  of  quartz  into  dacite,  then  by  decrease  and  failure 
of  hornblende  and  the  appearance  of  orthoclase,  passes  into  rhyolite.  The  oldest  lavas 
of  the  pyroxene  group  were  pyroxene  andesites,  which  gradually  pass  into  basalts.  Mr. 
Hague  believes  it  to  be  impossible  to  regard  these  differentiated  volcanic  products  other- 
wise than  as  having  been  derived  from  an  original  common  reservoir.^ 

Any  theory  which  is  proposed  to  explain  this  process  of  differentiation 
must  takke  account  of  the  considerations  stated  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
with  regard  to  the  sequence  of  eruptive  rocks,  and  more  especially  of  the 
fact  that  the  cycle  of  change  in  the  composition  of  the  magma  has  recun-ed 
again  and  again  within  the  same  limited  district.  In  1892  I  pointed  out 
this  recurrence  as  singularly  striking  in  the  volcanic  history  of  so  limited 
an  area  as  the  British  Isles,  and  remarked  that  '*  as  the  successive  pro- 
trusions took  place  within  the  same  circumscribed  region  it  is  evident  that 
in  some  way  or  other,  during  the  long  interval  between  two  periods,  the 
internal  magma  was  renewed  as  regards  its  constitution,  so  that  when 
eruptions  again  occurred  they  once  more  began  with  basic  and  ended  with 
acid  materials."^  Each  of  these  periods  in  which  this  recurrence  was 
repeated  was  termed  by  me  a  volcanic  cycle.  Their  records  are  not  always 
complete,  sometimes  the  earlier  and  sometimes  the  later  stages  being  un- 
represented ;  but  the  general  order  of  appearance  of  the  rocks  is  main- 
tained with  remarkable  persistence.  Even  more  striking  is  the  instance 
above  cited  from  the  Berkeley  Hills,  where  within  one  comparatively 
small  area  no  less  than  five  cycles  were  completed  in  Pliocene  time. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  such  evident  changes  in  large 
bodies  of  injected  matter,  and  also  in  the  magma -reservoirs  during  a  long  course  of 
eraptions.'  Some  writers  have  supposed  the  original  existence  of  differently  constituted 
magmas  which,  erupted  at  different  times  or  simultaneously  and  in  different  proportions, 
might  explain  the  observed  phenomena,  Professor  Rosenbusch,  for  example,  has  suggested 
the  existence  of  some  five  or  six  such  fundamental  magmas.  Among  these  the  granitic 
magma  is  represented  as  including,  besides  granite,  the  old  volcanic  quartz-porphyries, 
and  keratophyres,  and  the  younger  volcanic  felsoliparites,  pantellerites  and  trachytes ; 
the  gabbro-magma  comprises,  besides  deep-seated  and  older  volcanic  rocks,  such  younger 
volcanic  masses  as  basalt  and  leucitite.^  M.  Michel- Levy  tabulates  four  magmas,  each 
capable  of  considerable  subdivision.  1st,  Alkaline  (granulitic,  granito-eleolitic,  pantel- 
leritic) ;  2nd,  Alkaline-earthy  (granito-tonalitic,  granitic  proper) ;  3rd,  Earthy -alkaline 
(diorito-diabasic,  diabaso-lamprophyric)  ;■  4th,  Ferro-magnesian  (lamprophyric,  peri- 
dotic).     But  he  considers  that  only  two  magmas  are  susceptible  of  a  truly  precise 

^  Monograph,  xx.  U,  &  G.  S,  pp.  253-268. 

'  V.  J'  O,  &  xlviu.  (1892),  p.  178.     Anniversary  Presidential  Address. 

'  An  exceUent  historical  digest  of  opinion  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Idding's 
paper  on  "The  Origin  of  Igneous  Rocks,"  BuU,  PkiL  Soc  Washington,  xii.  (1892).  His 
other  contribntiona  include  papers  in  Bull.  Phil,  Soc,  Waahingtotiy  xi.  (1890),  p.  191; 
^wmL  Geol.  I  (1893),  pp.  606,  888 ;  Q,  J.  G.  5.  lii.  (1896),  p.  606.  A  review  of  opinion 
from  an  opposite  point  of  view  to  that  taken  by  Messrs.  Brogger  and  Iddings  is  given  by 
M.  Michel -L^vy  in  his  Note  sur  la  Classification  des  Magmas  des  Roches  Eruptives" 
B.&G.F,  XXV.  (1897),  pp.  326-877  ;  also  op.  ciL  xxiv.  (1896),  p.  123. 

*  Rosenbusch's  *  Kem-Hypothese '  is  given  in  his  paper  of  1889,  and  somewhat  modified 
in  the  3rd  edition  of  his  '  Mikroskopische  Physiographie,'  ii.  p.  884.  It  is  summarised  and 
commented  on  by  Brogger  in  his  'Oanggefolge  des  Laurdalits,'  iii.  (1898),  p.  302. 
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definition  and  possess  a  living  individuality — the  ferro-niagnesian  and  the  alkaline, 
which  are  fandamental  and  behave  differently  as  eniptive  masses,  the  former  being  the 
result  generally  of  igneous  fusion,  the  latter  requiring  the  co-operation  of  mineralising 
or  pneumatolitic  agents,  such  as  are  seen  in  fumeroles  {anie,  p.  270),  and  to  which  he 
attaches  vast  importance.  He  believes  that  it  is  in  the  circulation  of  fluids  charged 
with  mineral  solutions  under  pressure  and  a  high  temperature  that  we  must  seek  the 
active  agent  in  the  differentiation  which  takes  place  in  the  reservoirs  of  eruptive 
magma.  ^ 

Other  petrographers  and  geologists  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  observed 
changes  on  the  assumption  that  they  have  proceeded  in  each  case  from  one  original 
magma.  Mr.  Teall,  in  discussing  the  consolidation  of  molten  magmas,  proposed  that  they 
should  be  considered  as  solutions,  and  sought  how  far  their  behaviour  could  be  explained 
by  the  analogy  of  different  solutions  which  had  been  studied  experimentally.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  significance  of  the  researches  of  Guthrie  on  cryohydrates,  and  of  Lagorio  on 
the  glassy  base  of  igneous  rocks.  He  first  suggested  the  application  to  them  of  the  dis- 
covery by  Soret,  which  he  defined  thus  :  **  A  homogeneous  solution  remains  homogeneous 
so  long  as  the  temperature  remains  uniform,  but  a  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of 
temperature  brings  about  heterogeneity  in  the  solution.  The  compound  or  compounds 
with  which  the  solution  is  nearly  saturated  tend  to  accumulate  in  the  colder  parts.*'' 
Various  objections  have  been  brought  forward  to  the  application  of  this  principle  as  an 
adequate  explanation  of  magmatic  differentiation,  and  it  is  now  admitted  by  Brogger 
that  ordinary  diffusion,  whether  by  Soret's  principle  or  in  any  other  way,  is  insuflScient 
to  account  for  the  facts.'  Mr.  Harker,  dealing  with  that  type  of  differentiation  where 
a  magma,  supposed  to  be  originally  homogeneous,  has  had  its  more  basic  ingredients 
concentrated  in  the  cooler  marginal  parts,  compared  such  a  magma  with  a  saturated 
saline  solution,  and  suggested  that  the  migration  of  the  least  soluble  constituents  to  the 
part  of  the  liquid  most  easily  saturated  would  determine  crystallization,  the  process 
which,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  give  the  most  rapid  evolution  of  heat.^ 

Mr.  G.  F.  Becker,  iu  criticising  the  hypothesis  of  differentiation  by  diffusion,  dwells 
on  the  stupendous  amount  of  time  which  by  the  methods  of  Ludwig  and  Soret  would, 
he  thinks,  be  required  for  the  segregation  of  magmas,  even  if  they  could  be  kept  free  from 
convection  currents.  He  assumes  that  the  magma  within  the  earth  must  be  at  least  as 
viscous  as  lava,  and  that  in  such  a  mass  convection  currents  must  necessarily  come  in  to 
prevent  any  separation  of  constituents  by  diffusion  from  appreciably  affecting  the  com- 
position." He  has  subsequently  proposed  another  solution  of  the  problem,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  regards  masses  that  have  been  erupted  into  the  crust  or  up  to  the  surface. 
Returning  to  the  process  of  fractional  crystallization,  so  well  illustrated  by  the  researches 
of  Guthrie  on  eutectic  mixtures,  he  remarks  that  a  mass  of  erupted  material,  injected 
into  a  fissure  or  cavity  among  cold  rocks,  will  be  subjected  to  convection  currents,  and  a 

^  See  previous  note,  also  B,  S.  0.  F.  xxvi.  (1898),  and  anUj  pp.  196, 199,  for  his  notation 
to  express  the  composition  of  the  eruptive  magmas. 

'^  'British  Petrography,'  1888,  p.  394.  See  also  Geol.  Mag.  1897,  p.  558;  and  his 
Presidential  Address  to  Oeol.  Soe.  for  1901.  H.  Backstrom  has  remarked  tkat  Soret's 
principle  applies  only  to  very  dilute  solutions,  and  that  we  are  still  ignorant  concerning  the 
behaviour  of  concentrated  solutions,  especially  with  reference  to  this  principle,  Jaum,  Geol, 
i.  (1893),  p.  774.  »  Op.  cU.  p.  355. 

*  Geol.  Mag.  (1893),  p.  546  ;  Q.  J,  G.  S.  1,  (1894),  p.  311. 

°  Amer,  Joum.  Sci.  iii.  (1897),  p.  21.  Professor  Brogger  has  replied  to  this  criticism 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  internal  magma  to  be  as  viscous  as  Vesuvian  lava. 
He  points  to  the  general  absence  of  differentiation  in  6U].)erficial  eruptive  rocks  and  its 
frequent  presence  in  deep-seated  masses,  and  he  argues  that  so  long  as  the  magma  retains 
the  enonuous  volume  of  aqueous  and  other  vapours  with  which  it  is  charged,  it  must  possess 
great  internal  mobility,  *Da8  Ganggefolge  des  LAurdalits,'  p.  336. 
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circulation  will  be  Mtablished.  If  the  lava  be  sapposed  to  be  a  homogenous  mixture  of 
two  liqnida  of  different  fusibility,  the  crusts  which  first  form  upon  the  walls  will  have 
nearlj  the  same  composition  as  the  less  fusible  partial  magma.  The  abstraction  of  the 
less  fusible  constituents  will  alter  the  composition  of  the  circulating  liquid,  which  will 
continually  tend  towards  the  composition  of  the  most  fusible  mixture  of  the  component 
ingredienta.  ^Vhen  this  composition  is  attained  the  magma  will  no  longer  undei*go 
change  by  drenlation  and  partial  solidification ;  and  the  residual  mass  will  gradually 
solidify  aa  a  uniform  material.^  This  is  undoubtedly  an  important  suggestion,  though 
it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  of  wide  application.  Professor  Brogger  has  pointed  out  that  it 
re<pirefl  that  the  least  fusible  materials  should  collect  along  the  margins,  whereas  the 
contrary  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  rule.  This  is,  at  least,  the  case  in  large  masses, 
though  in  dykes,  where  the  molten  material  has  been  rapidly  chilled  against  walls  of 
cold  rock,  the  salband  or  marginal  selvage  is  often  less  fusible  and  more  acid  than  the 
centre. 

From  this  necessarily  brief  and  incomplete  summary  of  published 
opinions  it  will  be  seen  that  the  problem  of  the  cause  of  the  differentia- 
tion of  igneous  rocks,  whether  within  the  magma  reservoirs  or  in 
extruded  masses,  is  one  of  extreme  complexity,  the  solution  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  reached.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  at  least  in 
regard  to  bosses,  siUs,  and  dykes,  the  variation  has  been  to  a  considerable 
degree  influenced  by  cooling,  though  it  is  less  easy  to  conceive  how  this 
influence  could  have  seriously  affected  the  composition  of  the  great 
magma  reservoirs  which  certainly  underwent  a  marked  change  during 
the  course  of  a  volcanic  cycle.  It  may  be,  as  Brogger  has  said,  that  the 
process  was  connected  in  the  most  intimate  way  with  the  crystallization 
of  the  molten  material,  and  that  certain  analogies  may  be  traced  between 
the  succession  of  changes  involved  in  the  processes  of  crystallization, 
differentiation  and  eruption.^  The  subject  of  the  crystallization  of  rocks 
has  been  already  referred  to  in  this  volume  (pp.  302,  403-415),  and  the 
important  researches  of  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Daubr^e,  Fouqu^,  Michel- 
Levy  and  others  have  been  cited.  But  some  further  allusion  to  the 
question  is  required  here,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  order  of 
appearance  of  the  constituent  minerals  of  eruptive  rocks,  and  the  possible 
connection  of  this  order  with  the  processes  of  differentiation  and  eruption 
discussed  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

Crystallization  of  Eruptive  Roeks.^ — The  experiments  of  Messrs. 

*  Amer,  Joum,  Set,  iii.  (1897),  p.  267. 

'  Op.  cU.  p.  864.  Oat  of  the  voluminous  literature  which  during  the  last  dozen  of 
years  has  gathered  round  this  suhject,  it  is  only  possible  to  find  room  here  for  some  of  the 
more  important  coutribntioiis.  Besides  the  works  of  Teall,  Harker,  SoUas,  Brogger,  Iddings, 
Michel'LeTy,  Becker,  Hague,  Spurr  and  others  already  cited,  the  following  memoirs  are 
worthy  of  special  notice:  L.  V.  Pirsson  in  20ih  Ann.  Rep.  V.  S.  Oeot.  Surv,  Part  iii. 
p.  569;  Weed  and  Pirsson,  B.  U.  S.  G.  S.  No.  139,'  1896;  H.  8.  Washington,  various 
papers  in  Joum.  Oeol.  iv.  v.  vi.  vii.  and  ix.,  and  Bull.  Oeoi.  Soe.  Avier.  xi.  (1900),  p.  389  ; 
J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Oeol.  Fifren.  Stockholm,  xiii.  (1891),  p.  476  ;  C&mpt.  rend.  Congris.  Oeol. 
InterwU.  Zurich,  1894,  p.  382 ;  Zeitxh.  Prakt.  Oeol.  1894,  p.  881  ;  1895,  pp.  145,  367, 
414,  465;  1900,  p.  288;  1901,  pp.  9,  180,  289,  327— a  remarkable  series  of  researches 
regarding  the  separation  of  iron-ores  in  eruptive  rocks,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  processes 
of  nu^pnatic  differentiation. 

'  See  the  excellent  sammary  by  Professor  Iddings,  Bull.  Phil.  Soc.    Washington,  xi. 
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Fouqu6  and  Micbel-L6vy  demonstrated  that  many  minerals  and  rocks 
could  be  reproduced  artificially  by  dry  fusion,  and  that  crystalline  group- 
ings and  structures  could  be  obtained  precisely  similar  to  those  that 
occur  in  nature.  The  researches  of  Daubr^e  showed  that  at  high  tempera- 
tures and  pressures  water  contributes  powerfully  to  the  solution  of  various 
mineral  substances  and  to  the  production  of  new  minerals  and  rock- 
structures,  though  neither  he  nor  his  French  colleagues  could  succeed  in 
reproducing  granitic  rocks  by  any  method  they  could  devise.  In  recent 
years  this  synthetic  research  has  been  prosecuted  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
and  with  eminent  success,  by  Professor  Morozewicz,  to  whose  work 
allusion  has  above  been  made  (p.  406).  We  have  seen  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  from  mixtures  of  their  chemical  ingredients,  a  large 
suite  of  minerals  and  a  number  of  rocks,  including  rhyolite  and  various 
basalts  and  andesites.  But  his  researches  have  some  important  bearings 
on  the  consolidation  and  crystallization  of  eruptive  rocks  as  a  whole. 
His  experiments  have  brought  out  with  clearness  the  already  known 
fact  that  the  presence  of  alumina  tends  to  retard  the  crystallization  of 
an  alkaline  silicate  magma.  He  has  found  that  when  alumina  is  added 
above  the  point  of  saturation  to  such  a  magma,  its  presence  promotes 
the  separation  of  aluminous  silicates.  He  experimented  with  mixtures 
having  the  chemical  composition  of  rhyolite  and  also  of  basalt,  and 
obtained  products  in  which  the  structure  and  order  of  appearance  of  the 
minerals  were  similar  to  those  of  these  rocks  in  nature.  He  found  that 
the  minerals  always  crystallized  in  the  same  order,  which  is  a  constant 
function  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  magma,  but  his  experiments 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  this  order  is  not  governed  by  any  one 
condition  alone,  such  as  fusibility,  acidity,  or  basicity,  but  is  the  result 
of  several  contributing  causes,  among  which  one  of  the  most  important 
is  the  relation  between  the  quantities  of  the  several  compounds  in  the 
solution.  Where  the  proportion  of  one  of  these  compounds  in  any 
magma  is  large,  the  mineral  w^ill  crystallize  sooner  than  where  it  is  small, 
and,  as  already  pointed  out,  temperature  comes  also  into  play,  some 
minerals  making  their  appearance  most  readily  at  lower  temperatures 
than  those  at  which  they  can  still  be  formed.^ 

Under  certain  conditions,  more  especially  in  veins  of  a  particular 
kind,  two  mineral  constituents  of  an  igneous  rock  have  crystallized 
simultaneously,  and  are  mutually  enclosed,  one  within  the  other.  This 
structure  is  most  familiarly  displayed  in  graphic  granite  (pp.  128,  206,  and 
Fig.  30),  and  in  the  coarse-grained  veins  which  are  known  as  pegmatites, 
where  the  graphic  structure  is  not  always  developed. ^     More  usually  the 

(1889),  pp.  66-113.  Tlie  student  should  cousnlt  the  series  of  papers  by  Morozewicz,  cited 
below  ;  by  Vogt,  Zeitsch.  Prakt.  Geol.  Nos.  1,  4,  and  7,  1893  ;  by  Lagorio,  Zeitach.  f. 
Krystallog.  xxiv.  (1895)  p.  286  ;  and  the  suggestive  Presidential  Address  by  Mr.  Teall, 
Q,  J,  G.  S.  Ivii.  (1901),  p.  62. 

^  Professor  Morozewicz's  papers  are  contained  in  Neues  Jahrb.  1893,  ii.  p.  43  ;  Zeiisch, 
/.  Krystallog.  xxiv.  (1895),  p.  281  ;  Tschermak*8  Mitth,  xviii.  (1898),  pp.  1-90,  106-240. 
There  is  a  good  summary  of  them  by  Mr.  Jaggar  in  Jmmi,  Geol,  vii.  (1899),  pp.  300-813. 

*  See  on  this  subject  the  remarks  of  Professor  Brogger  in  his  **  Mineralien  der  Syenitpeg- 
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several  minerals  separated  out  successively,  but  the  order  of  their  appear- 
ance is  not  invariable,  and  we  are  still  far  from  comprehending  the 
conditions  that  determine  the  normal  order  and  those  that  lead  to 
deviations  from  it  The  supposition  obviously  suggests  itself  that 
minerals  will  crystallize  out  of  a  magma  in  the  order  of  their  respective 
fusibilities,  those  with  the  highest  fusion-points  separating  out  first. 
But  experience  shows  that  such  is  not  strictly  the  case.  Rosenbusch 
has  remarked  that  their  appearance  is  in  the  order  of  decreasing  basicity, 
ores  coming  first,  followed  by  ferro-magnesian  minerals,  felspathic  minerals, 
and  lastly  by  quartz.  But  there  are  some  important  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule.  In  granite  the  difficultly  fusible  quartz  is  often  foimd 
moulded  round  the  more  fusible  felspar,  and  in  dolerites  the  pyroxenes 
may  not  infrequently  be  seen  ophitically  enclosed  within  the  felspars. 
The  opinion  has  long  prevailed  that  in  these  cases  the  presence  of  water 
or  some  other  "mineralising  agent"  plays  an  important  part.  It  has 
been  proved  experimentally  that  in  presence  of  water  anhydrous  silica 
can  be  made  fluid  at  a  temperature  of  300°  C,  which  is  far  below  its 
fusion -point.^  Professor  Joly  has  recently  called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  discriminating  between  the  fusion-point  and  the  viscosity 
of  minerals  at  high  temperatures.  He  has  found  that  silica  is  a  body 
possessing  a  remarkable  range  of  viscosity.  Its  fusion-point  is  stated  to 
Ije  1406*'  C;  at  1500°  C.  it  is  a  very  thick  liquid,  but  about  800°  C.  it 
becomes  plastic  and  yields  with  considerable  rapidity  to  distorting  forces. 
The  question  of  time  has  been  found  to  be  important  in  determining  the 
fusibility  of  substances.  When  rapidly  fused  their  fusion-points  may  vary 
considerably.  Thus  leucite  melts  at  1030^  and  augite  at  1 140°  when  time 
has  been  allowed  for  the  development  of  their  viscosity.  But  when 
rapidly  heated  to  1300°  the  fluidity  of  leucite  is  the  same  as  that  of 
augite  at  1200°,  and  much  more  complete  than  that  which  they  present 
at  1030°  and  1140°.  At  a  temperature  of  say  1280°,  leucite  exists  in 
a  very  viscous  condition  below  its  normal  point  of  fusion  (which  is  about 
1300°) ;  augite,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  quite  fluid,  because  it  is  80° 
above  its  normal  point  of  fusion.  Hence  in  the  cooling  of  a  magma 
from  such  a  temperature,  the  leucite  can  begin  to  crystallise  and  the 
crystals  to  develop  before  the  augite  has  formed  any  crystals,  or  at  most 
has  passed  beyond  the  microlitic  condition.^ 

If  we  regard  a  molten  magma  as  a  solution  in  which  all  its  chemical 
constituents  are  completely  dissolved,  the  chief  condition  that  must 
determine  the  separation  of  these  constituents  is  probably  a  sinking  of 
the  temperature.  As  the  mass  cools  the  ingredient  which  soonest 
DiAtitgaiige/*  Part  L  p.  148  et  seq.  He  describes  examples  of  the  simultaneous  crj-stallization 
of  felffpar  with  diopside,  with  lepidomelane,  with  hornblende,  and  with  pyroxene. 

*  Professor  SoUas,  Oeol.  Mag.  1900,  p.  295.  Professor  Joly  has  melted  quartz  by 
igneous  fusion  at  a  temperature  of  1200"  C.  during  eighteen  hours,  and  has  obtained  from  it 
crystalline  forms  when  cooled  down  to  915"  C. 

2  Joly,  Set,  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  ix.  (1900),  p.  298  ;  Congria  OSol,  IrUemat.  Paris,. 
1900,  p.  691.  Doelter  has  lately  determined  the  fusibility  of  some  minerals  ranging  from 
1^20^  (melanite)  to  1400°  (bronzite).  He  finds  the  Predazzo  granite  to  soften  at  1150°  and 
to  fuse  at  1240°.     Ttchermak.  MiU.,  1902,  p.  23. 
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reaches  its  point  of  saturation  will  usually  crystallize  first,  and  the 
successive  appearance  of  the  minerals  will  continue  until  the  whole 
magma  has  crystallized,  or  until  the  remaining  non -de vitrified  glass 
becomes  solid.  During  this  process  a  complex  series  of  chemical  changes 
is  ill  progress.  The  early  separation  of  the  more  basic  constituents 
leaves  the  composition  of  the  whole  mass  more  acid ;  further  reactions 
are  set  on  foot  which  may  ultimately  advance  even  to  the  reabsorption  of 
minerals  already  crystallized.  Among  these  changes  the  same  mineral 
may  make  its  appearance  more  than  once  during  the  crystallization  of  a 
magma.  Felspars,  for  instance,  frequently  appear  in  eruptive  rocks  as 
the  products  of  a  first  and  of  a  second  consolidation.  Porphyritic  crystals 
or  phenocrysts,  which  are  dispersed  through  a  fine-grained  ground  mass 
full  of  smaller,  sometimes  microlitic,  forms  of  the  same  mineral,  are 
regarded  as  evidence  of  this  succession.^ 

The  crystallization  of  an  intrusive  igneous  mass  must  no  doubt  be  more 
or  less  modified  by  the  conditions  of  depth,  temperature,  movement,  and 
other  causes  that  affect  the  bodies  of  molten  material  which  are  protruded 
into  the  terrestrial  crust.  Dr.  Weinschenk  has  especially  dwelt  upon 
this  influence  as  a  determining  factor  in  the  production  of  the  structure 
of  the  central  granite  of  the  Alps.  He  believes  that  rock  to  have  been 
part  of  a  normal  granitic  magma  which  crystallized  under  abnormal  condi- 
tions, and  that  it  owes  its  mineralogical  composition  and  characteristic 
foliated  structure,  not  to  any  process  of  subsequent  dynamometamorphism, 
but  to  the  peculiar  relations  of  tension  accompanying  the  plication  of  the 
mountains.  To  these  relations  he  has  given  the  name  of  "piezocrystalliza- 
tion" — a  term  by  which  he  understands  an  entirely  primary  formation  of 
massive  rocks,  wherein,  besides  the  high  tension  allowed  for  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  a  normal  deep-seated  mass,  we  must  also  reckon  the  compression 
due  to  orographic  movements  during  the  consolidation  of  the  rock.^ 

Many  rocks  in  consolidating  from  the  condition  of  glass  have  taken 
a  spherulitic  structure  (pp.  131,  152),  where  crystalline  intergrowths  of 
two  or  more  minerals  have  started  from  numerous  centres,  and  have 
developed  the  characteristic  internal  radiating  fibrous  arrangement  and 
usually  globular  external  form.  The  conditions  that  have  determined 
this  type  of  devitrification  are  not  well  understood.  Mr.  Whitman  Cross 
has  suggested  that  in  acid  glasses  there  has  first  been  a  globular  aggrega- 
tion of  colloid  silica,  in  which  the  felspar  substance  is  enclosed  and 
becomes  simultaneously  individualised.^  Professor  Iddings,  from  a  stud}' 
of  the  remarkably  fresh  varieties  of  acid  lavas  found  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  in  many  of  which  the  spherulites  are  hollow  (lithophyses)  and  of 
large  size,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  differences  in  consistency  and 
in  the  phases  of  crystallization,  producing  the  lamination  and  spherulitic 
structure  of  these  rocks,  were  directly  due  to  the  amount  of  vapours 

^  See,  however,  the  observations  of  L.  V.  Pirsson,  Amer,  Jouni.  Scu  vii.  (1899),  p.  271, 
and  W.  0.  Crosby,  Amer.  aed.  xxv.  (1900),  p.  299. 

^  E.  Weinschenk,  "Beitrage  zur  Petrographie  der  Ostlichen  Centralalpen,"  Ahhandl. 
Bayer.  Akad.  xviil.  (1894),  p.  91. 

»  Bull.  PkU.  Soc.  Washingtoriy  xi.  (1891),  p.  436, 
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absorbed  in  the  various  layers  of  the  lava,  and  to  their  mineralising 
inflaence ;  the  lithophyses  being  thus  of  aqueo-igneous  origin,  due  to 
the  action  of  the  absorbed  gases  upon  the  molten  glass  from  which  they 
were  liberated  during  the  crystallization  consequent  upon  cooling.^ 

dassifleation  of  Eruptive  Reeks  aceeFdlngr  to  their  Teetonie 
Relations. — In  dealing  with  the  occurrence  of  igneous  rocks  as  part  of 
the  architecture  of  the  earth's  crust,  we  require  some  principle  of  grouping 
which  will  enable  us  to  arrange  their  various  structures  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  best  convey  an  idea  of  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  rest  of 
the  crust,  and  of  the  light  which  they  can  be  made  to  throw  upon  the 
behaviour  of  the  molten  materials  of  the  planet,  whether  beneath  or  above 
the  surface.  Keeping  in  view  a  useful  distinction  already  mentioned,  we 
may  group  together  all  subterranean  intruded  masses,  now  revealed  at 
the  surface  after  the  removal  of  some  depth  of  overlying  rock,  as  one 
division  under  the  names  Plutonic,  Intrusive,  or  Subsequent.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  may  class  all  those  which  came  up  to  the  sitrface  as 
ordinary  volcanic  rocks,  whether  molten  or  fragmental,  and  were  conse- 
quently contemporaneously  interstratified  with  the  formations  which 
happened  to  be  in  progress  on  the  surface  at  the  time,  as  a  second  group 
under  the  names  Volcanic,  Interstratified,  or  Contemporaneous. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  can  be  used  only  as  relative  terms.  Every 
truly  volcanic  mass  which,  by  being  poured  out  as  a  lava-stream  at  the 
surface,  came  to  be  regularly  interstratified  with  contemporaneous  accum- 
uUtioDS,  must  have  been  directly  connected  below  with  molten  matter 
which  did  not  reach  the  surface.  One  part  of  the  total  mass,  therefore, 
would  be  included  in  the  second  group,  while  another  portion,  if  ever 
exposed  by  geological  revolutions,  would  be  classed  with  the  first  group. 
Seldom,  however,  can  the  same  masses  which  flowed  out  at  the  surface  be 
traced  directly  to  their  original  underground  prolongations. 


a 

Fig.  296.— Section  showing  the  relative  age  of  an  Intruaive  Rock  (B.) 

It  is  evident  that  an  Intrusive  mass,  though  necessarily  subsequent 
in  age  to  the  rocks  through  which  it  has  been  thrust,  need  not  be  long 
subsequent.  Its  relative  date  can  only  be  certainly  affirmed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  rocks  through  which  it  has  broken.  It  must  obviously  be 
younger  than  these,  even  though  they  lie  upon  it,  if  they  bear  evidence 
of  alteration  by  its  influence.  The  probable  geological  date  of  its  eruption 
must  be  decided  by  evidence  to  be  obtained  from  the  grouping  of  the 
rocks  all  around.  Its  intrusive  character  can  only  certainly  determine 
the  limit  of  its  antiquity.  We  know  that  it  must  be  younger  than  the 
rocks  it  has  invaded ;  how  much  younger,  must  be  otherwise  determined. 
Thus,  a  mass  of  granite  or  a  series  of  granite  veins  (a  a,  Fig.  296)  is 

*  Amer.  Joum,  Set.  miii.  (1887),  pp.  42,  45.     See  ante,  pp.  406,  414,  where  the 
aittficud  prodaction  of  the  spberalitic  structure  by  Morozewicz  and  Daubree  is  referred  to. 
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manifestly  posterior  in  date  to  the  plicated  rocks  {b  b)  through  which  it 
has  risen.  But  it  must  he  regarded  as  older  than  overlying  undisturbed 
and  unaltered  rocks  (c),  or  than  others  lying  at  some  distance  (ef),  which 
contain  worn  fragments  derived  from  the  granite. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  Interstratified  or  Contemporaneous  igneous 
rock  has  its  date  precisely  fixed  by  the  geological  horizon  on  which  it  lies. 
Sheets  of  lava  of  tuff  interposed  between  strata  in  which  such  fossils  as 
Calymene  Bhmenbachii-,  Leptssna  sericea,  Atrypa  reticularis,  Ortkis  elegantuh, 
and  Pentamerus  Knightii  occur,  would  be  unhesitatingly  assigned  by  a 
geologist  to  submarine  volcanic  eruptions  of  Upper  Silurian  age.  A  lava- 
bed  or  tuff  intercalated  among  strata  containing  Calymmatotheca  affinis, 
Lepidodendran  veHJieiinianum,  Leperditiay  and  other  associated  fossils,  would 
unequivocally  prove  the  existence  of  volcanic  action  at  the  surface  during 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  period,  and  at  that  particular  part  of  the  period 
represented  by  the  horizon  of  the  volcanic  bed.  Similar  eruptive  material 
associated  with  Ammmiites,  Belemnites,  FentacriniteSj  &c.,  would  certainly 
belong  to  some  zone  in  the  great  Mesozoic  suite  of  formations.  An  inter- 
bedded  and  an  intrusive  mass  found  on  the  same  platform  of  strata  need 
not  necessarily  be  coeval.  On  the  contrary,  the  latter,  if  clearly  intruded 
along  the  horizon  of  the  former,  would  obviously  be  posterior  in  date. 
It  will  be  understood,  then,  that  the  two  groups  have  their  respective 
limits  determined  mainly  by  their  relations  to  the  rocks  among  which 
they  may  happen  to  lie,  though  there  are  also  special  internal  characters 
that  help  to  discriminate  them. 

The  value  of  this  classification  for  geological  purposes  is  great.  It 
enables  the  geologist  to  place  and  consider  by  themselves  the  granites, 
quartz-porph3aies,  and  other  crystalline  masses,  which,  though  lying  some- 
times perhaps  at  the  roots  of  ancient  volcanoes,  and  therefore,  in  that  case, 
intimately  connected  with  volcanic  action,  yet  owe  their  special  characters 
to  their  having  consolidated  under  pressure  at  some  depth  within  the 
earth's  crust ;  and  to  arrange  in  another  series  the  lavas  and  tuffs  which, 
having  been  thrown  out  to  the  surface,  bear  the  closest  resemblance  to 
the  ejected  materials  from  modem  volcanoes.  He  is  thus  presented  with 
the  records  of  hypogene  igneous  action  in  the  one  group,  and  with  those 
of  superficial  volcanic  action  in  the  other.  He  is  furnished  with  a  m'ethod 
of  chronologically  arranging  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  past  ages^^and  is 
thereby  enabled  to  collect  materials  for  a  history  of  volcanic  action  over 
the  globe. 

In  adopting  this  classification  for  unravelling  the  geological  structure 
of  a  region  where  igneous  rocks  abound,  the  student  will  encounter 
instances  where  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  decic^e  in  which 
group  a  particular  mass  of  rock  must  be  placed.  He  will  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that,  after  all,  such  schemes  of  classification  are  proposed  only 
for  convenience  in  systematic  work,  and  that  there  are  no  corresponding 
hard  and  fast  lines  in  nature.  He-  will  recognise  that  all  crystalline  or 
glassy  igneous  rocks  must  be  intrusive  at  a  greater  or  less  depth  from  the 
surface ;  for  every  contemporaneous  sheet  has  obviously  proceeded  from 
some  internal  pipe  or  mass,  so  that,  though  interbedded  and  contem- 
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poraneous  with  the  strata  at  the  top,  it  is  intrusive  in  relation  to  the 
strata  below. 

The  characters  by  which  an  eruptive  rock  may  be  distinguished 
are  partly  lithological  and  partly  geotectonic.  The  lithological  char- 
acters have  already  been  fully  given  (pp.  195-243).  Among  the  more 
important  of  them  are  the  predominance  of  silicates  (notably  of  felspars, 
hornblende,  mica,  augite,  olivine,  &c.),  and  of  disseminated  crystals  of  iron 
oxides  (magnetite,  titanif erous  iron) ;  a  prevailing  more  or  less  thoroughly 
crystalline  structure;  the  frequent  presence  of  vitreous  and  devitrified 
matter,  visible  megascopically  or  microscopically ;  and  the  occurrence  of 
porphyritic,  cellular,  pumiceous,  slaggy,  amygdaloidal,  and  fluxion  struc- 
tures. These  characters  are  never  all  united  in  the  same  rock.  They 
possess  likewise  various  values  as  marks  of  eruptivity,  some  of  them 
being  shared  with  crystalline  schists  which,  as  schists,  were  certainly  not 
eruptive.  On  the  whole,  the  most  trustworthy  lithological  evidence  of 
the  eruptive  character  of  a  rock  is  the  presence  of  glass,  or  traces  of  an 
original  glassy  base.  We  do  not  yet  certainly  know  of  any  natural  glass, 
except  of  an  eruptive  origin.  The  occurrence  or  association  of  certain 
minerals,  or  varieties  of  minerals,  in  a  rock,  may  also  afford  presumptive 
evidence  of  its  igneous  origin.  Sanidine,  leucite,  olivine,  nepheline,  for 
example,  are,  for  the  most  part,  characteristic  volcanic  minerals ;  and 
mixtures  of  finely  crystallized  triclinic  felspars  with  dark  augite,  olivine, 
and  magnetic  iron,  or  with  hornblende,  are  specially  met  with  among 
eruptive  rocks. 

But  it  is  the  geotectonic  characters  on  which  the  geologist  must 
chiefly  rely  in  establishing  the  eruptive  nature  of  rocks.  These  vary 
according  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  rocks  have  consolidated. 
We  shall  consider  them  as  they  are  displayed  by  the  Plutonic,  or  deep 
seated,  and  Volcanic,  or  superficial  phase  of  eruptivity.^ 

Seetion  i.  Plutonle,  Intrusive,  or  Suba^quent  Phase  of  Eruptivity. 

We  have  here  to  consider  the  structure  of  those  eruptive  masses 
which  have  been  injected  or  intruded  into  other  rocks,  and  have  con- 
solidated beneath  the  surface.  One  series  of  these  masses  is  crystalline 
in  structure,  but  with  felsitic  and  vitreous  varieties.  It  includes  examples 
of  most  of  the  eruptive  rocks,  and  especially  of  the  more  coarsely  crystal- 
line forms  (granite,  syenite,  quartz-porphyry,  granophyre,  rhyolite,  diorite, 
gabbro,  &c.).  The  other  series  is  fragmental  in  character,  and  includes 
the  agglomerates  and  tufi^s  which  have  filled  up  volcanic  orifices. 

After  some  practice,  the  field-geologist  acquires  a  faculty  of  dis- 
criminating with  more  or  less  confidence,  even  in  hand  -  specimens, 
crystalline  rocks  which   have    consolidated   beneath    the    surface,   from 

^  Ail  already  stated  (p.  198),  a  chronological  ba^is  has  been  proposed  among  the  other 
pUns  for  the  classification  of  eruptive  rocks.  Some  writers  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  different  names  should  be  given  to  eruptive  rocks  according  to  the  geological 
f>nuation  in  which  they  occur,  as  Carbophyre^  Kohlephyre^  Triaphyre^  Juraphyre.  See 
Th.  Ebray,  B,  &  O.  F.  (8),  iii.  p.  291. 
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those  which  have  flowed  out  as  lava  •  streams.  Coarsely  crystalline 
granites  and  syenites,  with  no  trace  of  any  vitreous  ground-mass,  are 
readily  distinguishable  as  plutonic  masses ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
cellular  or  slaggy  lavas  are  easily  recognisable  as  superficial  outflows,  or 
as  closely  connected  with  them.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  such 
differences  of  texture,  though  furnishing  useful  helps,  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  always  and  in  all  degrees  perfectly  reliable.  We  find,  foi 
example,  that  some  lavas  have  appeared  at  or  near  the  surface  with  so 
coarsely  crystalline  a  structure  as  to  be  mistaken  by  a  casual  obsen-er 
for  granite ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  though  an  open  pumiceous  or 
slaggy  structure  is  certainly  indicative  of  a  lava  that  has  consolidated  at 
or  near  the  surface,  a  finely  cellular  character  is  not  wholly  unknown  in 
intrusive  sheets  and  dykes  which  have  consolidated  below  ground.  Again, 
masses  of  fragmentary  volcanic  material  are  justly  regarded  as  proofs  of 
the  superficial  manifestation  of  volcanism,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  they  occur  in  beds  which  were  accumulated  on  the  surface,  as  the 
result  of  successive  explosions.  Yet  cases  (described  at  p.  748)  may  be 
found  in  many  old  volcanic  districts,  where  such  fragmentary  materials, 
falling  back  into  the  volcanic  funnels,  and  filling  them  up,  have  been 
compacted  there  into  solid  rock.  On  rare  occasions,  explosions  of  lava 
within  subterranean  caverns  may  have  given  rise  to  such  accumulations 
of  agglomerate. 

The  general  law  which  has  governed  the  intrusion  of  igneous  rock 
within  the  earth's  crust  may  be  thus  stated :  Every  fluid  mass  impellecl 
upwards  by  pressure  from  below,  or  by  the  expansion  of  its  own 
imprisoned  vapour,  has  sought  egress  along  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
That  line  has  depended  in  each  case  upon  the  structure  of  the  terrestrial 
crust  and  the  energy  of  eruption.  It  may  have  been  determined  by  an 
already  existent  dislocation,  by  planes  of  stratification,  by  the  surface  of 
junction  of  two  unconformable  formations,  by  contemporaneously  formed 
cracks,  or  by  other  more  complex  lines  of  weakness.  Sometimes  the 
•  intruded  mass  has  actually  fus^  and  obliterated  some  of  the  rock  which 
it  has  invaded,  incorporating  a  portion  into  its  own  substance.  The 
shape  of  the  channel  of  escape  has  determined  the  external  form  of  the 
intrusive  mass,  as  a  mould  regulates  the  form  assumed  by  cast-iron. 
This  relation  offers  a  very  convenient  means  of  classifying  intrusive  rocks. 
According  to  the  shape  of  the  mould  in  which  they  have  solidified,  the}^ 
may  be  arranged  as — (1)  bosses  or  amorphous  masses,  (2)  sills  or  sheets, 
(3)  veins  and  dykes,  and  (4)  necks. 

§  1.  Bosses. 

Bosses  (stocks)  are  amorphous  masses  that  have  disrupted  the  rocks 
through  which  they  rise.  They  consist  chiefly  of  crystalline,  coarse- 
textured  rocks  such  as  granite  and  syenite,  but  include  also  quartz- 
porphyries,  felsites,  trachytes,  diorites,  gabbros,  diabases,  andesites, 
dolerites,  &c.  Where  rocks  assume  this  form  as  well  as  that  of  sheets, 
dykes,  and  contemporaneous  beds,  it  is  commonly  observed  that  they 
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are  more  coarsely  crystalline  when  in  large  amorphous  masses  than  in 
any  other  form.  Pyroxenic  rocks  afford  many  examples  of  this  character- 
istic. In  the  basin  of  the  Forth,  for  instance,  while  the  outflows  at  the 
surface  have  been  fine-grained  basalts,  the  masses  consolidated  under- 
neath have  generally  been  coarse  dolerites  or  diabases.^ 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  consolidation  of  an  igneous 
rock,  the  more  basic  minerals  have  generally  crystallized  out  first,  and 
that  the  last  portions  of  the  mass  to  solidify  have  not  infrequently  a 
notably  more  acid  character  than  those  which  solidified  first.  Hence  the 
margin  of  an  eruptive  mass  may  show  a  more  basic  composition  than  the 
central  portions  which  cooled  more  slowly.  As  we  have  seen,  a  remark- 
able range  of  composition  may  thus  be  found  within  the  same  boss.^ 
Again,  if  during  the  process  of  consolidation  an  intrusive  mass  should  be 
ruptured  and  portions  of  the  still  liquid  matter  be  forced  into  the  rents, 
these  veins  or  squirts  will  generally  be  found  to  be  decidedly  more  acid 
than  the  rock  in  which  they  lie. 

Granite. — It  was  once  a  firmly-held  tenet  that  granite  is  the  oldest 
of  rocks,  the  foundation  on  which  all  other  rocks  have  been  laid  down. 
This  idea  no  doubt  originated  in  the  fact  that  granite  is  found  rising 
from  beneath  gneiss,  schist,  and  other  crystalline  masses,  which  in  their 
turn  underlie  very  old  stratified  formations.  The  intrusive  character  of 
granite,  shown  by  its  numerous  ramifying  veins,  proved  it  to  be  later  than 
at  least  those  rocks  which  it  had  invaded.  Nevertheless,  the  composition 
and  structure  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist  were  believed  to  be  best  explained 
by  supposing  these  rocks  to  have  been  derived  from  the  waste  of  granite, 
and  thus,  though  the  existing  intrusive  granite  had  to  be  recognised  as 
posterior  in  date,  it  was  regarded  as  only  a  subsequent  protrusion  of  the 
vast  underlying  granitic  crust.  In  this  way,  the  idea  of  the  primeval  or 
fundamental  nature  of  granite  held  its  ground.  From  what  is  known 
regarding  the  fusion  and  consolidation  of  rocks  {ante,  p.  402  et  seq,\  and 
from  the  e\'idence  supplied  by  the  microscopic  structure  of  granite  itself 
(p.  144),  this  rock  may  be  regarded  as  having  generally  consolidated  under 
great  pressure,  in  presence  of  superheated  water,  with  or  without  liquid 
carbon-dioxide,  fluorine,  &c.,  conditions  which  probably  never  obtained  at 
the  earth's  immediate  surface,  unless,  perhaps,  in  those  earliest  ages  when 
the  atmosphere  was  densely  loaded  with  vapours,  and  when  the  atmospheric 
pressure  at  the  surface  was  great  (p.  44).  Whether  the  original  crust 
was  of  a  granitic  or  of  a  glassy  character,  no  indubitable  trace  of  it  has 
ever  been  or  is  ever  likely  to  be  found.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  oldest  known  rocks  are  either  granites,  or  granitoid  gneisses 
which  have  probably  been  formed  out  of  granite. 

The  presence  of  granite  at  the  existing  surface  is,  doubtless,  in  all 
cases  due  to  the  removal  by  denudation  of  masses  of  rock  under  which  it 
originally  consolidated.  The  fact  that,  wherever  extensive  denudation  of 
an  ancient  series  of  crystalline  rocks  has  taken  place,  a  subjacent  granitic 
nucleus  is  apt  to  appear,  does  not  prove  granite  to  be  of  primeval  origin. 

*  Bosaes  may  not  infrequently  be  laccolites  laid  bare  by  denudation,  but  without  exposure 
of  their  fonndationn  ;  postea,  p.  736.  ^  See  pp.  710-712,  and  authorities  there  cited. 
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It  shows,  however,  that  the  lower  portions  of  crystalline  rocks  very 
generally  assume  a  granitic  type,  and  it  suggests  that  if,  at  any  part  of 
the  earth,  we  could  bore  deep  enough  into  the  crust,  we  should  probably 
come  to  a  granitic  layer.  That  this  layer,  even  if  general  round  the 
globe,  is  not  everywhere  of  the  highest  geological  antiquity,  or  at  least 
has  consolidated  at  widely  different  periods,  is  abundantly  clear  from  the 
fact  that  in  many  cases  it  can  be  proved  to  be  of  later  date  than  foBsili- 
ferous  formations  the  geological  position  of  which  is  known ;  that  is,  the 
granitic  layer  has  invaded  these  formations,  rising  up  through  them,  and 
possibly  melting  down  portions  of  them  in  its  progress.  Granite  invades, 
and  alters  rocks  of  all  ages  up  to  late  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  formations. 
Hence,  it  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  earliest  nor  to  any  one  geo- 
logical period,  but  has  rather  been  extruded  at  various  epochs,  and  may 
even  be  in  course  of  extravasation  now,  wherever  the  conditions  required 
for  its  production  still  exist.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  granite  occurs  much 
more  frequently  in  association  with  older,  and  therefore  lower,  than  ^with 
newer  and  higher  rocks.  But  a  little  reflection  shows  that  this  ought  to 
be  the  case.  Granite,  having  a  deep-seated  origin,  must  rise  through  the 
lower  and  more  ancient  masses  before  it  can  reach  the  overlying  more 
recent  formations.  But  many  protrusions  of  granite  would,  doubtless, 
never  ascend  beyond  the  lower  rocks.  Subsequent  denudation  would  be 
needed  to  reveal  these  protrusions,  and  this  very  process  would  remove 
the  later  formations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  any  portions  of  the  granite 
which  might  have  reached  them. 

Granite  frequently  occurs  in  the  central  parts  of  mountain  chains ; 
sometimes  it  forms  there  a  kind  of  core  to  the  various  gneisses,  schists, 
and  other  crystalline  rocks.  It  appears  in  large  eruptive  bosses,  which 
traverse  indifferently  the  rocks  on  the  line  of  which  they  rise,  and  com- 
monly send  out  abundant  veins  into  them.  Sometimes  it  even  overlies 
schistose  and  other  rocks,  as  in  the  Piz  de  Graves  in  the  upper  £ngadine, 
where  a  wall-like  mass  of  granite,  with  syenite,  diorite,  and  altered  rocks, 
may  be  seen  resting  upon  schists.^  '  In  the  Alps  and  other  mountain 
ranges,  it  is  found  likewise  in  large  bed-like  masses  which  run  in  the  same 
general  direction  as  the  rocks  with  which  they  are  associated.^ 

Reference  has  already  been  made  (p.  204)  to  some  of  the  more  marked 
varieties  of  texture  and  structure  in  granite  bosses.  To  a  few  of  these 
further  and  more  detailed  remarks  may  be  appropriately  inserted  here. 
The  patches  or  enclosures  in  granite,  which  differ  in  colour,  texture,  and 
composition  from  the  general  mass  of  the  rock,  may  be  grouped  in  two 
divisions :  1st,  Angular  or  subangular  fragments,  probably  in  most  cases 
derived  from  the  rocks  through  which  the  granite  has  been  protruded. 
These  are  sometimes  tolerably  abundant  towards  the  outer  margin  of  a 

^  Studer,  *  Geologic  der  Schweiz,*  i.  p.  290. 

*  On  the  granite  of  the  Alps,  see  Michel-Levy,  Btdl.  Carte,  Geol.  France,  No.  9,  1890, 
No.  36,  1893  ;  Duparc  et  Mrazek,  Mim.  Soc.  Phys,  Hist.  Nat.  Geneve^  xxxiii.  No.  1  (1898)  ; 
D.  Star,  Verh.  k.  k.  Oeol.  Reiclisanst,  v.  (1854),  p.  818  ;  C.  Schmidt,  Beiir.  Geol,  Karte, 
Schtoeiz.  Liefer,  xxi.  (1891)  ;  E.  Weiuschenk,  AbkaMl.  Bayer.  Akad.  ii  class,  xviiu  (1894),. 
p.  67. 
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Fig.  297.— Crystalline  geode  in 
granite,  Dartmoor  (B.). 


hos8.  They  usually  show  considerable  contact -metamorphism,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  influence  of  the  eruptive  rock  in  which  they  are  enclosed. 
2nd,  Globular  or  rounded  concretions,  due  to 
some  process  of  segregation  and  crystallization, 
in  the  original  still  unconsolidated  granite. 
Examples  of  this  nature  occur  in  the  Cornish  and 
Devon  granite,  as  in  Fig.  297,  which  was  long 
ago  cited  by  De  la  Beche  as  showing  a  central 
ca\'ity  (a),  not  quite  filled  with  long  crystals  of 
schorl  surrounded  with  an  envelope  of  quartz 
and  schorl  (b),  outside  of  which  lies  a  second 
envelope  (c)  of  the  same  minerals,  the  schorl 
predominating,  the  whole  being  contained  in  a 
light  flesh-coloured  and  markedly  felspathic 
granite  (d).  But  more  remarkable  concretionary 
forms  have  since  been  observed  in  many  granites, 
some  of  them  presenting  an  internal  radial  con- 
centric arrangement,  and  recalling  the  orbicular  structure  of  some  diorites 
(Xapoleonite)  (Fig.  8).  Such  concretionary  aggregations  are  generally 
more  basic  than  the  surrounding  granite.^ 

Of  more  importance,  as  affecting  a  much  larger  proportion  of  a  granite 
boss,  are  the  differences  of  texture  and  of  structure  not  infrequently  trace- 
able from  the  margin  to  the  centre.  Like  most  intrusive  rocks,  granite  is 
apt  to  be  more  close-grained  at  its  contact  with  the  surrounding  strata 
than  in  the  centre  of  its  mass,  though  it  does  not  show  this  contrast  so 
strikingly  as  the  more  basic  rocks,  such  as  gabbro,  diabase,  and  dolerite, 
probably  because  it  was  injected  at  depths  where  the  surrounding  rocks 
were  hot,  whereas  the  basic  rocks  visible  at  the  surface  were,  for  the  most 
part,  erupted  among  cool  rocks,  where  along  the  contact  the  igneous  masses 
were  rapidly  chilled.  Certain  characteristic  varieties  of  texture  and  even 
to  some  extent  of  composition  may  be  recognised  in  many  granite  areas. 
In  particular  the  marginal  portions  not  infrequently  present  a  foliated 
arrangement  which  simulates  the  structure  of  gneiss,  the  folia  being 
rudely  parallel  to  the  margin  of  contact  and  either  vertical  or  dipping 
at  high  angles  away  from  the  core  of  granite.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  in  some  granite  bosses  a  striking  gradation  can  be  traced 
even  into  picrites  and  serpentines. 

A  detailed  study  has  been  made  by  Professor  Charles  Barrois  of  the  graniilites  {i.e. 
granites  with  two  micas)  of  the  Morbihan  in  Brittany.  He  has  shown  that  the  large 
bosses,  measuring  some  hundreds  of  square  kilometres,  present  certain  well-marked 
modifications  not  only  of  structure  but  of  composition,  as  they  are  traced  from  the 
centre  to  the  periphery,  while  the  smaller  bosses  show  no  such  modifications  and  are 
to  be  regarded  merely  as  apophyses  from  those  of  large  size.  The  modifications  along 
the  contact  do  not  arise  from  any  exchange  of  substance  between  the  granite  and  the 
surrounding  rock,  but  solely  from  the  influence  of  cooling  which  has  affected  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  minerals,  their  grouping  and   their  order  of  crystallization.     Where  the 

*  See  the  papers  on  orbicular  granite  cited  on  p.  206,  also  Harker  and  Marr,  Q.  J.  G.  S, 
ilvil  (1891).  p.  280. 
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granite  has  risen  parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  adjacent  strata,  it  usually  passes  from  its 
ordinary  granular  into  a  porphyroid  structure,  with  its  large  constituents  arranged 
parallel  as  in  flow-structure  ;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  it  breaks  across  the  bedding,  it 
has  assumed  a  finely  granular  massive  character  (aplite)  with  its  crystalline  constituents 
showing  regular  geometric  forms.  These  variations  are  thus  proved,  in  this  particular 
instance,  to  depend  on  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  envelope,  which  though  chemically 
inactive,  oflers  considerable  diveraity  as  a  conductor  of  heat  and  of  pressure.  The 
crystallization  of  the  constituents  of  the  rock  took  place  progressively  from  the  outside 
inwards,  that  is,  from  a  mass  still  in  motion  across  a  magma  that  had  come  to  rest  an<l 
which  shows  now  no  trace  of  flow.  But  besides  this  marginal  band  of  "  porphyroid 
granulite,"  the  external  portions  of  the  southern  flanks  of  the  bosses  present  a  remark- 
able schistose  structure  which,  likewise  limited  to  a  peripheral  zone,  resembles  that  of 
gneiss,  both  fine-grained  and  glandular  (augen -gneiss).  Examined  in  detail  the  mica- 
flakes  of  this  gneissic  band  are  found  to  be  torn  and  drawn  out,'  the  felspar  crystals 
defonned,  broken,  and  blunted,  indicating  the  powerful  mechanical  forces  which  have 
affected  the  rock.  These  crushed  constituents  have  subsequently  been  re-cemented  by 
membranes  and  fibres  of  white  sericitic  mica,  sometimes  of  black  mica,  and  by  sheets  of 
secondary  granular  quartz,  formed  out  of  the  triturated  debris  of  the  older  ingredients. 
Considering  the  gradual  jMissage  of  these  schistose  selvages  into  the  ordinary  granular 
rock,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  schistose  structure  occura  only  on  the  southern  flanks 
of  the  granitic  bosses  of  the  Morbihan,  Dr.  Barrois  attiibutes  this  structure  to  a  power- 
ful lateral  pressure  which  has  acted  in  a  direction  from  south  to  north.  ^ 

Relation  of  Granite  to  contiguous  Rocks. — From  an  early 
period  the  attention  of  geologists  has  been  given  to  the  evident 
mineralogical  change  which  has  taken  place  among  stratified  rocks  as 
they  approach  a  mass  of  granite.  This  change  is  developed  within  a  ring 
or  areola  (Fig.  300)  which  encircles  the  granite,  and  varies  in  breadth 
from  a  few  yards  to  two  or  three  miles.  The  most  intense  alteration  is 
found  next  the  granite,  while  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  areola  the 
normal  character  of  the  rocks  is  resumed.  In  some  cases,  however,  no 
perceptible  trace  of  alteration  can  be  detected  next  a  mass  of  granite.  Of 
the  European  examples  of  contact-metamorphisra,  those  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  Ireland,  Scotland,  the  Harz,  Vosges,  Pyrenees,  and  Norway 
have  long  been  known.  Instructive  illustrations  of  the  same  features  havo 
been  found  all  over  the  world.  The  nature  of  the  metamorphism  thus 
superinduced  upon  rocks  is  more  particularly  discussed  at  pp.  778-783. 


Fig.  21)8.— Section  aerosH  part  of  the  granite  belt  of  the  south-east  of  Ireland. 

o,  Granite  ;  b  6,  patches  of  l/ower  Silurian  rocks  lying  on  the  granite  at  various  distances  from  the 

main  Lower  Sihirian  area,  c  c. 

The  south-east  of  Ireland  supplies  an  admirahle  illustration  of  the  relation  between 
granite  and  its  surrounding  rocks  (Fig.  298).  A  mass  of  granite  70  miles  in  length  and 
from  7  to  17  in  width  stretches  there  from  north-east  to  south-west,  nearly  along  the 
strike  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks.  These  strata,  however,  have  not  been  upraised  by  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  expose  their  lowest  beds  dipping  away  from  the  granite.  On  the 
contrary,  they  seem  to  have  been  contorted  prior  to  the  appearance  of  that  rock  ;  at 

^  Ann.  Soc.  GM.  yord.  xv.  (1887),  pp.  1-40. 
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least  they  often  dip  towards  it,  or  lie  horizontally  or  undulate  upon  it,  apparently  with- 
out any  reference  to  movements  which  it  could  have  produced.  As  Jukes  showed, 
the  Silurian  strata  are  underlain  by  a  vast  mass  of  Cambrian  rocks,  all  of  which  must 
hare  been  invaded  by  the  granite  before  it  could  have  reached  its  present  position.  He 
infers  that  the  granite  must  have  slowly  and  irregularly  eaten  its  way  upward  through 
the  Silurian  rocks,  absorbing  much  of  them  into  its  own  mass  as  it  rose.  For  a  mile  or 
more,  the  stratified  beds  next  the  granite  have  been  altered  into  mica-schist,  and  are 
pierced  by  numerous  veins  from  the  invading  rock.  Within  the  margin  of  the' granitic 
mass,  belts  or  rounded  irregular  patches  of  schist  {h  h)  are  enclosed  ;  but  in  the  central 
tracts,  where  the  granite  is  widest,  and  where  therefore  we  may  suppose  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  mass  have  been  laid  bare,  no  such  included  patches  of  altered  rock  occur. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  schistose  belt  is  disposed  round  the  granite,  it  is  evident 
that  the  upper  surface  of  the  latter  rock,  where  it  extends  beneath  the  schists,  must  be 
very  uneven.  Doubtless  the  granite  rises  in  some  places  much  nearer  to  the  present 
sarface  of  the  ground  than  at  others,  and  sends  out  veins  and  strings  which  do  not 
appear  above  ground.  If,  as  Jukes  supposed,  a  thousand  feet  of  the  schists  could  be 
restored  at  some  parts  of  the  granite  belt,  no  doubt  the  belt  would  there  be  entirely 
bnried  ;  or  if,  on  the  other  band,  the  same  thickness  of  rock  could  be  stripped  off  some 
parts  of  the  band  of  schist,  the  solid  granite  underneath  would  be  laid  bare.  The  extent 
of  granite  surface  exposed  must  thus  be  largely  determined  by  theaniount  of  denudation, 
and  by  the  angle  at  which  the  upper  surface  of  the  granite  is  inclined  beneath  the 
schists.  Where  the  inclination  is  high,  prolonged  denudation  will  evidently  do  com- 
paratively little  in  widening  the  belt.^  But  where  the  slope  is  gentle,  and  especially 
where  the  surface  undulates,  the  removal,  for  some  distance,  of  a  comparatively  slight 
thickness  of  rock,  may  uncover  a  large  breadth  of  underlying  granite.  Portions  of  the 
metamorphosed  rocks  left  by  denudation  upon  the  surface  of  the  granite  boss,  are  relics 
of  the  deep  cover  under  which  the  granite  no  doubt  originally  lay,  and,  being  tougher 
than  the  latter  rock,  they  have  resisted  waste  so  as  now  to  cap  hills  and  protect  the 
granite  below,  as  at  the  mountain  Lugnaquilla  (L  in  Fig.  298),  which  rises  3039  feet 
above  the  sea. 


Fig.  299.— Section  of  Slievenamaddy,  Mourne  Mountains, 
o  a.  Lover  Silurian  strata  dipping  at  high  anglen ;  b  b,  Dylces  of  basalt  (melapbyre),  cutting  these  strata 
but  trancated  by  the  granite  c,  which  along  the  outer  margin  and  in  extruded  veins  passes  into  a 
quartz-porphyry,  d  d. 

Observations  by  Professor  Hull  and  Mr.  Traill,  have  shown  that  in  the  Mourne 
Mountains,  a  mass  of  (probably  Tertiary)  granite  has  in  some  parts  risen  up  through 
highly  inclined  Silurian  rocks,  which  consequently  seem  to  be  standing  almost  upright 
upon  an  underlying  boss  of  granite.  The  strata  are  sharply  truncated  by  the  crystalline 
mass,  and  are  indnrated  but  not  otherwise  altered.  The  intrusive  nature  of  the  granite 
is  well  shown  by  the  way  in  which  numerous  dykes  of  dark  melaphyre  are  cut  off  when 
they  reach  that  rock.'  The  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  299)  is  taken  from  one  of  the 
sections  in  which  this  structure  is  portrayed  by  these  observers. 

^  See  Jukes's  <  Manual  of  Geology,'  3rd  ed.  p.  248. 
•  *  Horizontal  Section  No.  22,  Geol.  Surv.  Irehind. 
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In  the  Lower  Silurian  tract  of  the  south  of  Scotland  several  large  intrusive  bosses  of 
granite  occur  (Fig.  300).  The  strata  do  not  dip  away  from  them  on  all  sides,  but  with 
trifling  exceptions  maintain  their  normal  N.E.  and  S.W.  strike  up  to  the  granite  on  one 
side,  and  resume  it  again  on  the  other.  The  granite  indeed  has  not  merely  pushed  aside 
the  strata  so  as  to  make  its  way  past  them,  but  actually  occupies  the  place  of  so  much 
Silurian  greywacke  and  shale,  which  have  disappeared,  as  if  they  had  been  pushed  or 
blown  out,  or  had  been  melted  up  into  the  granite.  There  is  usually  a  metamorphosed 
belt  of  about  a  mile  in  width,  in  which,  as  they  approach  the  granite,  the  stratified  rocks 
assume  a  thoroughly  schistose  character.  Numerous  small,  dark,  often  angular  patches 
or  fragments  of  mica-schist  may  be  observed  in  the  marginal  parts  of  the  granite. 
Occasionally  granite-veins  protrude  from  the  main  masses  ;  in  the  metamorjihosed 
zone  which  surrounds  the  Criifel  granite  area  in  Kirkcudbright,  hundreds  of  dykes  and 
veins  of  various  felsitic  or  elvanitic  rocks  occur  (see  p.*  739).^ 

Similar  features  are  presented  by  the  granite  bosses  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  which 
have  risen  through  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  strata.  The  Dartmoor  mass  is 
specially  instructive.  As  shown  by  the  early  work  of  De  la  Beche,  it  passes  across  the 
boundary  between  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  areas,  extending  chiefly  into  the 
latter,  so  that  it  cuts  across  strata  of  different  ages.  In  doing  so  it  has  risen  irresistibly 
through  the  crust,  without  seriously  aflectiug  the  general  strike  of  the  i-ocks.  It  cuts 
volcanic  bands,  as  well  as  grits  and  shales,  into  which  it  sends  veins.^ 

A  striking  feature  along  the  marginal  parts  of  some  granites  is  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  absorbed  or  incorporated  the  material  of  the  rock  through  which  they  have 
risen.  In  some  cases  all  that  can  be  recognised  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  thus  attacked 
is  in  shreds,  patches,  and  streaks  imbedded  in  a  paste  of  igneous  origin.  Such  a  paste  is 
described  by  Mr.  Teall  as  illustrated  by  a  cordierite  gneiss  from  Aberdeenshire,  where  the 
igneous  constituents  are  represented  by  oligoclase,  biotite,  orthoclase,  and  quartz,  while 
the  sedimentary  portion  is  indicated  by  cordierite,  quartz,  biotite,  sillimanite,  iron-ores, 
and  a  green  spinel.^  The  process  of  absorption  is  perhaps  best  seen  where  the  invaded 
rock  is  markedly  basic,  as  where  gabbro  has  been  attacked  by  gianophyre  in  the  north- 
east of  Ireland,  the  Lake  district,  and  the  north-west  of  Scotland,  to  which  reference 
will  be  made  on  a  later  page  (p.  776).  So  far  as  observation  has  yet  gone,  this  incor- 
poration of  foreign  material  is  mainly  a  peripheral  phenomenon  among  intrusive  rocks. 
How  far  it  has  ever  been  carried  into  the  body  of  a  great  granite  mass,  so  as  appreciably 
to  afl"ect  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  body  of  the  rock,  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Injection  of  Granite — Granitisation. — The  permeation  of  different 
rocks  by  granitic  material  has  been  much  studied  in  recent  years.  M. 
Michel-L6vy,  who  has  devoted  especial  attention  to  the  subject,  believes 
that  two  types  of  this  permeation  may  be  recognised.  In  the 
one  case  the  material  has  so  absorbed  the  surrounding  rocks  that  no  line 
of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  them.  In  the  second  type  the 
granitic  magma  has  insinuated  itself  between  the  finest  divisional  planes 
of  the  schists,  saturating  them  and  forming  alternate  folia  of  schist 
and  granite.  This  remarkable  structure,  termed  by  the  distinguished 
French  geologist  lit-par-lit  injection,  was  first  described  by  him  from  ex- 
amples which  he  had  met  with  in  France.     He  saw  that  so  minute  and 

^  Explanation  of  Sheets  5  and  9,  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland.  The  coutact-meta- 
morphism  of  these  granite  bosses  is  described  postea^  p.  779. 

2  De  la  Beche,  *  Report,  Devon  and  Cornwall,'  p.  165.  J.  A.  Phillips,  Q.  J.  G.  S, 
xxxiv.  p.  493.  Compare  the  action  of  the  Tertiary  granites  of  Skye,  TraM.  Roy.  Site.  Edin, 
XXXV.  (1888),  Fig.  56,  p.  170,  and  the  papers  of  Harker  and  Sollas,  cited pttstea,  p.  776. 

3  Address,  Q.  J.  O.  S.  Iviii.  (1902),  p.  Ixxiv. 
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intimate  was  the  inter  penetration  of  the  granitic  material  that  the 
resulting  aggregate  became  neither  a  true  granite  nor  an  ordinary  schist. 
The  quartz  and  felspar  have  crystallized  between  the  planes  of  stratifica- 
tion, cleavage,  or  foliation  so  as  to  transform,  for  example,  a  clastic  clay- 
slate  into  a  rock  which  could  only  with  difficulty  be  discriminated  from 
ancient  gneisses.^  A  similar  structure  is  displayed  in  many  parts  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands.  Messrs.  Home  and  Greenly  have  described  an  in- 
structive example  of  it  from  Sutherland.  They  show  that  the  whole  mass  of 
rock  must  have  remained  for  a  long  time  at  a  high  temperature,  for  even 
where  the  granite  sends  sills  and  veins  into  the  schists  it  never  shows  any 
sharp  fine-grained  or  "  chilled  "  edges,  but  seems  to  merge  insensibly  into 
the  environing  rock,  through  a  series  of  thinner  and  thinner  lenticles,  or  by 
a  dovetailing  with  the  biotitic  folia  of  the  gneiss.  The  granites  them- 
selves are  likewise  foliated,  part  of  this  structure  being  apparently  due  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  quartzo-felspathic  elements  of  the  schists  into 
those  of  the  granite,  every  gradation  being  traceable  from  inclusions 
that  retain  their  natural  orientation  down  to  the  merest  trains  of  mica- 
flakes.* 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  close 
relationship  between  granite  and  the  crystalline  schists  has  long  been 
recognised.  It  was  formerly  believed  by  many  geologists  that  some  granite 
is  of  metamorphic  origin,  that  is  to  say,  may  have  been  produced  by  the 
gradual  softening  and  recrystallization  of  other  rocks  at  some  depth 
within  the  crust  of  the  earth.  As  gradations  can  be  traced  from  gneiss 
through  less  distinctly  crystalline  schists  into  unaltered  strata,  the  granite 
into  which  such  gneiss  seems  to  pass  was  looked  upon  as  the  extreme  of 
metamorphism,  the  various  schists  and  gneisses  being  less  advanced  stages 
of  the  process.  Subsequent  observation  has  shown  that  though  granite 
must  be  regarded  as  properly  an  eruptive  and  not  a  metamorphic  rock, 
yet  that  such  a  transformation  alike  of  altered  sediments  and  of  the 
granite  itself  as  are  involved  in  lU-par-lit  saturation,  introduces  us  to  a 
kind  of  double  metamorphism,  in  view  of  which  the  old  idea  of  meta- 
morphic granite  does  not  now  appear  so  utterly  contrary  to  nature. 

Connection  of  Granite  with  Volcanic  Rocks. — The  manner  in 
which  some  bosses  of  granite  penetrate  the  terrestrial  crust  strongly  re- 
calls the  structure  of  volcanic  necks  or  pipes  (p.  748).  The  granite  is 
found  as  a  circular  or  elliptical  mass  which  seems  to  descend  vertically 
through  the  surrounding  rocks  without  seriously  disturbing  them,  as  if  a 
tube-shaped  opening  had  been  blown  out  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  up 
which  the  granite  had  risen.  Several  of  the  granite  masses  of  the  south 
of  Scotland,  above  referred  to,  exhibit  this  character  very  strikingly  (Fig. 
30O).  That  granite  and  granitoid  rpcks  have  probably  been  associated 
with  volcanic  action  is  indicated  by  the  way  in  which  they  occur  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  of  Skye,  Mull,  and  other  islands 
in  the  Inner  Hebrides.     Jukes  suggested  many  years  ago  that  granite  or 

*  B.  S.  O,  S,  F.  ix.  (1881),  p.  187  :  xvi.  (1888),  p.  221,  "Sar  rorigine  des  Terrains 
crystAlIins  primitifs." 

«  Q.  J.  O.  A  lii.  (1896),  p.  633. 
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granitoid  masses  may  lie  at  the  roots  of  volcanoes,  and  may  be  the  source 
whence  the  more  silicated  lavas  proceed.^ 

Bosses  of  other  rocks  than  Granite. — On  a  smaller  scale  usually  than 
granite,  other  crystalline  rocks  assume  the  condition  of  amorphous  bosses. 
Diorite,  syenite,  quartz-porphyry,  gabbro,  and  members  of  the  diabase 
and  basalt  family  have  often  been  erupted  in  irregular  masses,  partly 
along  fissures,  partly  along  the  bedding,  but  often  involving  and  appa- 
rently meHing  up  portions  of  the  rocks  through  which  they  have  made 
their  way.  Such  bosses  have  frequently  tortuous  boundary-lines,  since 
they  send  out  veins  into,  or  cut  capriciously  across,  the  surrounding 
rocks. 


Fig.  800.— Plan  of  granite  boss,  Caimsmore  of  Fleet,  Scotland. 
The  granite  area  (c)  is  from  7  to  10  miles  in  diameter,  rising  through  highly  inclined  Lower  Silurian 
strata  (a),  among  which  are  some  conspicuous  bands  of  black  anthracitic  and  graptolitic  shales  {h  h). 
The  arrows  show  the  direction  of  dip ;  the  parallel  lines  that  of  the  strike.    The  ring  within  the 
dotted  line  round  the  granite  defines  the  areola  of  metamorphism. 

In  Wales,  as  shown  by  the  maps  and  sections  of  the  Greological  Survey,  the  Lower 
Silurian  formations  are  pierced  by  huge  hosses  of  different  crystalline  rocks,  mostly  in- 
cluded under  the  old  term  "greenstone,"  which,  after  running  for  some  way  with  the 
strike  of  the  strata,  turn  round  and  break  across  it,  or  branch  and  traverse  a  consider- 
able thickness  of  stratified  rock.  In  Central  Scotland,  numerous  masses  of  dolerite  or 
diabase  have  been  intruded  among  the  Lower  Carboniferous  formations.  One  horizon 
on  which  they  are  particularly  abundant  lies  about  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
series.  Along  that  horizon,  they  rise  to  the  surface  for  many  miles,  sometimes  ascend- 
ing or  descending  in  geological  position,  and  breaking  here  and  there  abruptly  across 
the  strata. 2  Gaps  occur  where  they  do  not  appear  at  the  surface,  but  as  they  resume 
their  position  again  not  far  off,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  are  really  connected  under 
these  blank  intervals.  In  the  Inner  Hebrides  huge  bosses  of  gabbro  occur  as  well  as 
granophyre  and  other  acid  rocks  in  the  midst  of  the  Tertiary  volcanic  series. 

Effects  on  Contiguous  Rocks. — The  contact-metamorphism  around 
bosses  of  diorite  and  other  rocks  includes  alteration  of  the  texture  and 

1  •  Manual  of  Geology,'  2nd  ed.  p.  93  ;  A.  G.,  Trans.  Qeol.  Soc.  Edin,  ii.  p.  301  ;  Tran». 
Ray,  Soc.  Edin.  xxxv.  (1888),  p.  150  ;  Judd.  Q.  J.  G.  S,  xxx.  p.  220  ;  Reyer.  Jahrb.  (?*>/. 
Reichmnst.  1879,  p.  405,  and  his  '  Beitrag  zur  Physik  der  Eruptionen.' 

*  A.  G.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  xxix.  p.  476. 
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even  the  mineralogical  composition  of  the  rocks  through  which  the  intrusive 
material  has  been  erupted.  The  amount  and  nature  oif  the  change  pro- 
duced Yary  with  the  character  and  bulk  of  the  eruptive  mass,  as  well  as 
with  the  susceptibility  of  the  surrounding  materials  to  alteration.  Diorite, 
diabase,  melaphyre,  basalt,  felsite,  and  other  eruptive  rocks  are  not 
infrequently  accompanied  by  considerable  metamorphism  of  the  adjacent 
strata,  though  the  change  seldom  approaches  the  intensity  of  that  around 
large  areas  of  granite.  These  phenomena  are  manifested  also  by  intrusive 
sheets,  dykes,  veins,  and  necks.  They  belong  to  the  series  of  changes 
embraced  under  the  head  of  contact-metamorphism,  and  are  grouped  to- 
gether for  description  in  the  next  Part  (pp.  776-785). 

Effects  on  the  Eruptive  Mass. — Allusion  has  been  made  above  to 
the  displacement  of  rocks  by  eruptive  bosses,  as  if  the  original  material 
that  filled  the  present  area  of  these  bosses  had  been  blown  out,  pushed 
up,  or  melted  down  into  the  advancing  column  of  the  igneous  magma. 
If  any  serious  amount  of  material  were  incorporated  by  fusion  into  an 
eruptive  mass  we  should  expect  to  be  able  to  detect  some  change  in  the 
chemical  composition  or  crystalline  structure  of  the  rock  so  affected. 
Reference  has  already  (p.  710)  been  made  to  examples  of  this  kind  in  the 
case  of  granites,  granophyres,  or  other  acid  rocks  which  have  assimilated 
portions  of  such  a  basic  rock  us  gabbro.  But  though  probably  on  a  smaller 
scale,  some  compai'able  change  may  be  expected  along  the  contact  of  much 
more  basic  rocks  than  granite.  There  is  reason,  for  instance,  to  suspect 
that  the  thick  dolerite  sills  of  Central  Scotland,  above  alluded  to,  have 
attacked  the  strata,  particularly  the  limestones,  through  which  they  have 
risen.  The  observations  and  deductions  of  Dr.  Stecher  on  the  variations 
in  the  composition  of  these  intrusive  sheets  (jpostea^  p.  775)  deserve  con- 
sideration, for  they  appear  to  indicate  that  considerable  petrographical 
differences  may  be  induced  on  a  basic  igneous  mass  by  the  incorporation 
into  its  substance  of  portions  of  the  surrounding  rocks.  A  remarkable 
change  is  superinduced  on  basic  intrusions  when  they  come  in  contact 
with  coal  or  with  carbonaceous  shales.  They  become  pale  in  colour  and 
earthy  in  texture,  and  assume  the  aspect  of  "white  trap"  (p.  775). 

Connection  with  Volcanic  Action. — There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  in  regard  to  eruptive  masses,  particularly  of  the  dioritic,  gabbro,  and 
doleritic  or  basaltic  series,  though  the  portions  now  visible  consolidated 
under  a  greater  or  less  depth  of  overlying  material,  they  must  in  many 
cases  have  been  directly  connected  with  superficial  volcanic  action.  Some 
of  them  may  have  been  underground  ramifications  of  the  ascending  molten 
rock,  which  poured  forth  at  the  surface  in  streams  of  lava,  though  these 
superficial  portions  have  been  removed  by  denudation.  Others  may  mark 
the  position  of  intruded  masses  which  were  arrested  in  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  open  a  new  volcanic  vent.  The  gabbro  and  granophyre 
bosses  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  were  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  general 
Tertiary  volcanic  phenomena  of  that  region. 

Connection  with  Crystalline  Schists. — In  some  regions  masses 
of  diorite,  gabbro,  diabase,  &c.,  associated  with  crystalline  schists  have 
undergone  such  a  rearrangement  of  their  component  minerals  as  to  pass  into 
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amphibolites  and  hornblende-schists.  These  changes  are  well  developed 
in  the  Saxon  Granulitgebirge  and  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  They  are 
further  referred  to  at  pp.  735,  787,  797,  889,  893,  and  Figs.  266,  367. 


§  2.  Sills,  Intrusive  Sheets. 
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Eixiptive  masses  have  been  intinided  be- 
tween other  rocks,  and  now  appear  as  more 
or  less  regularly  defined  beds.  In  many 
cases,  it  will  be  found  that  these  intrusions 
have  taken  place  between  the  planes  of 
stratification.  The  ascending  molten  matter, 
after  breaking  across  the  rocks,  or  rather,  after 
ascending  through  fissures,  either  previously 
formed  or  opened  at  the  time  of  the  outburst, 
has  at  last  found  its  path  of  least  resistance 
to  lie  along  the  bedding-planes  of  the  strata. 
Accordingly  it  has  thrust  itself  between  the 
beds,  raising  up  the  overlying  mass,  and 
solidifying  as  a  nearly  or  exactly  parallel  cake, 
sheet,  or  sill. 

It  is  evident  that  one  of  these  intercalated 
sheets  must  present  such  points  of  resemblance 
to  a  subaerial  stream  of  lava  as  to  make  it 
occasionally  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to 
determine  its  true  character,  more  especially 
when,  owing  to  extensive  denudation,  or  other 
cause,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  rock  can 
now  be  seen.  Intrusive  sheets  are  marked 
by  the  following  characters,  though  these  must 
not  be  supposed  to  be  all  present  in  every 
case.  (1)  They  do  not  rigidly  conform  to  the 
bedding  of  the  rocks  among  which  they  are 
intercalated,  but  sometimes  break  across  it, 
and  run  along  on  another  platform.  (2)  They 
catch  up  and  involve  portions  of  the  surround- 
ing strata.  (3)  Tliey  sometimes  send  veins 
into  the  rocks  above  and  below  them. 
(4)  They  are  connected  with  dykes  or  pipes 
which,  descending  through  the  rocks  under- 
neath, have  been  the  channels  by  which  the 
sills  were  supplied.  (5)  They  are  commonly 
most  close-grained  at  their  upper  and  under 
surfaces,  and  most  coarsely  crystalline  in 
the  central  portions.  (6)  They  are  rarely 
cellular  or  amygdaloidal.     (7)  The  rocks  both 
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above  and  below  them  are  usually  hardened  and  otherwise  more  or  less 
altered.^ 

The  terni  "Sill"  is  derived  from  the  remarkable  example  in  the  north  of  England, 
which  has  long  been  known  as  the  Great  Whin  Sill.^  This  intrusive  sheet  is  traceable 
for  a  distance  of  80  miles  and  has  a  total  area  of  perhaps  not  less  than  1000  square 
miles.  It  varies  in  thickness  from  less  than  20  to  as  much  as  150  feet,  but  averages 
from  80  to  100  feet.  It  is  clearly  intrusive,  for  it  breaks  across  from  one  platform  of 
strata  to  another,  metamorphosing  the  rocks  with  which  it  is  in  contact  (Fig.  302  and 
p.  773). 


hckstone  Edge  (2292  nj 


Fig.  302.— Section  showing  the  position  of  the  Great  Whin  Sill  between  the  Limestone  escarpment  on 

the  west  and  the  Millstone  Grit  hills  east  of  Teesdale. 

1,  Silurian  strata  ;  2,  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  ;  3,  the  Great  Whin  Sill,  which  becomes  thinner 

and  rises  \jo  a  higher  stratigraphical  position  as  it  goes  westward  ;  4,  Millstone  Grit. 

Another  well-known  and  (from  its  association  with  the  Huttonian  and  Wernerian 
dispates)  classical  example  of  this  structure  is  the  mural  escarpment  called  Salisbury 
Crags  at  Edinburgh  (Fig.  303).*    This  is  a  sill  of  crystalline  diabase  (dolerite),  which 


Fig.  SOS.— Diagramniatic  view  of  Salisbury  Crags,  Edinburgh— a  Sill  in  Carboniferous  sandstones 

and  shales. 

can  be  traced  for  a  distance  of  1500  yards,  lying  among  the  red  and  grey  sandstones, 
shales,  and  impure  limestones  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system  of 
Central  Scotland.  As  the  general  dip  of  the  rocks  is  north-easterly,  the  sill  forms  a  lofty 
cliff  facing  west  and  south,  from  the  base  of  which  a  long  grassy  slope  of  debris  stretches 

^  Mr.  E.  Howe,  as  above  cited  (p.  329),  has  conducted  some  experiments  to  illustrate  the 
intrusion  of  igneous  material  suggested  by  the  structure  of  the  laccolites  of  the  Black  Hills. 
2\8t  Rep.  U.  S,  G,  S.  (1901),  pp.  163-305. 

*  Se«  Topley  and  Lebour,  Q.  J.  G,  S,  xxxiiL  (1877),  p.  406  ;  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  op,  cit. 
1884  ;  Hutchings,  Geol,  Mag.  (1898),  pp.  69,  123.  The  word  **Siir'  was  probably  applied 
by  the  inhabitants  to  this  flat  cake  of  dark  stone 'at  the  base  of  the  hills,  from  its  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  sill  or  threshold  of  a  house. 

^  Another  analogous  sill  which  forms  the  picturesque  rock  of  Stirling  Castle  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  H.  Monckton,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  li.  (1895J,  p.  480. 
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down  to  the  valley  in  front.  Its  thickness  at  the  highest  part  is  about  80  feet,  but  at  a 
distance  of  650  yards  to  the  north  this  thickness  diminishes  to  less  than  a  half.  At 
first,  the  diabase  might  be  taken  for  a  conformable  sheet,  regularly  interposed  between 
the  sedimentary  strata.  But  an  examination  of  the  beds  on  which  it  rests  shows  that  it 
transgressively  passes  over  a  succession  of  platforms,  and  eventually  comes  to  rest  at  the 
east  end  on  strata  somewhat  lower  in  geological  position  than  those  at  the  north  end. 
Moreover,  another  parallel  intrusive  sheet  intercalated  in  a  lower  portion  of  the  sand- 


Fig.  304.— Section  at  base  of  south  front  of  Salisbury  Crags,  showing  portion  of  strata  cut  out  by 
intrusive  diabase,    a,  sandstones,  shales,  &c. ;  b,  diabase.    Length  of  section,  22  feet. 

stone  series  gradually  approaches  the  rock  of  Salisbury  Crags.  They  are  both  trans- 
gressive  across  the  strata,  and  they  appear  to  unit  in  a  large  mass  called  Samson's  Ribs. 
On  the  west  front,  a  large  dyke-like  mass  of  the  diabase  descends  vertically  through 
the  sandstones,  and  has  been  regarded  as  not  improbably  a  pipe  or  feeder,  up  which  the 
molten  rock  originally  rose  (Fig.  303).  Along  the  southern  face  of  the  escarpment, 
several  instructive  exposures  show  the  behaviour  of  the  diabase  to  the  strata  through 
which  it  has  made  its  way.     In  Fig.  304,  for  example,  a  portion  of  the  underlying 


/ 
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Fig.  806.  Fig.  806. 

Fig.  305.— Mass  of  sandstone  and  shale  (a)  imbedded  in  the  diabase  (h)  of  Salisbury  Crags,  and 
injected  witli  veins  and  threads  of  it. 
Fig.  306.— Junction  of  intrusive  diabase  with  sandstone,  Salisbury  Crags.  Magnified  20  diameters. — 
The  granular  portion  at  the  bottom  of  the  drawing  is  sandstone,  a  i»rt  of  which  is  involved  in 
the  diabase  that  occupies  the  rest  of  the  slide.  The  darker  portion  next  the  sandstone  is  a  vitreous 
substance  which  has  been  scrpentinized.  It  contains  cr>'stals  of  plagioclase  and  vapour  vesicles 
drawn  out  in  tlie  direction  of  flow.  Above  the  darker  part  the  glassy  condition  rapidly  passes 
into  ordinary  but  minutely  crj-stalline  diabase.  The  rock  has  been  considerably  altered,  calcite 
occupying  many  of  the  vesicles  and  fissures. 

strata  having  been  carried  away,  the  diabase  has  wedged  itself  below  one  of  the 
remaining  broken  ends.  Again,  veins  and  threads  of  the  eruptive  rock  have  been 
injected  into  fragments  of  the  strata  caught  up  in  its  mass  (Fig.  305).     The  strata  in 
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coDUct  with  the  diabase  have  been  much  hardened,  the  shales  being  converted  into  a 
kind  of  porcellanite,  and  the  sandstones  into  quartzite.^  The  diabase  in  the  centre  of 
the  bed  is  a  coarse-grained  rock,  in  which  the  component  minerals  can  readily  be  detected 
with  a  lens,  or  even  with  the  unassisted  eye.  But  as  it  approaches  the  sedimentary 
beds,  above  and  below,  it  becomes  finely  crystalline.  I  have  had  sections  cut  for  the 
microGcope,  showing  the  actiuil  junction  of  the  two  rocks  (Fig.  806).  In  these  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  that  the  diabase,  for  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  inwards  from  its  edge, 
consists  mainly  of  an  altered  glass  in  which  lie  well-formed  crystals  of  triclinic  fels^jar 
and  numerous  opaque  tufted  microlites  (probably  augite  and  iron  ores).  An  inch  back  from 
the  edge,  the  glass  and  the  microlites  have  alike  disappeared,  and  the  rock  is  merely  a 
crystalline  diabase,  though  finer  in  grain  than  in  the  central  portions  of  the  bed. 
Numerous  steam-  or  gas-vesicles  occur  in  the  vitreous  part,  some  of  them  empty,  but 
mostly  filled  with  calcite  or  a  brown  ferruginous  earth.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  vitreous  structure  of  this  marginal  film  was  originally  that  of  the  whole  rock.  The 
thinness  of  the  glassy  crust  is  in  harmony  with  all  that  is  known  as  to  the  feeble 
thermal  conductivity  of  lava.  When  the  rock  was  intruded,  it  was  no  doubt  a  molten 
glass  containing  much  absorbed  vapour,  the  escape  of  which  at  its  high  temperature  was 
probably  the  main  agent  in  indurating  the  adjacent  strata.  This  greater  closeness  of 
texture  at  the  contact,  due  to  rapid  solidification  against  a  cold  surface,  forms  one  of 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  an  intrusive  as  contrasted  with  a  contemporaneous  sheet 
I  p.  753).  Microscopic  examination  of  these  marginal  parts  in  many  of  the  intrusive 
sheets  of  Central  Scotland,  shows  that  even  where  no  distinct  glass  remains,  the  rock  is 
crowded  with  black  opaque  microlites  arranged  in  a  delicate  geometric  network.  Back 
from  the  surface  of  contact,  the  microlites  disappear,  and  the  magnetite  or  titaniferous 
iron  assumes  its  ordinary  crystalline  and  often  indeterminate  or  imperfect  contours. 


Fig.  307.— Section  acnws  Schiehalllon,  Perthshire,  Scotland. 

1,  Xica-ncbistfl  ;  2,  Limestone  band.s ;  3,  Graphitic  schiitts  ;  4,  Quartz-schistA  ;  /,  Fault. 

The  thick  black  Hues  mark  intercalated  epidiorite  sills. 

In  regions  of  crystalline  schists,  sills  sometimes  play  a  conspicuous  i)art.  Thus,  in 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  sheets  of  intrusive  material  injected  among  the  original  sediments 
have  been  plicated  and  metamorphosed  together  with  these  strata,  and  now  appear  as 
epidiorite  and  amphibolite-schist  (Figs.  307  and  370).  They  occur  on  various  horizons, 
ind  break  across  into  higher  or  lower  parts  of  the  series. 

Another  lithological  characteristic  of  the  intrusive,  as  compared  with 
the  interstratified  sheets,  is  the  considerable  variety  of  composition  and 
structure  which  may  be  detected  in  different  portions  of  the  same  mass. 
A  rock  which  at  one  place  gives  imder  the  microscope  a  crystalline- 
granular  texture,  with  the  mineral  elements  of  diabase,  will  at  a  short 
distance  show  a  coarsely  crystalline  texture  with  abundant  orthoclase 
and  free  quartz--*-minerals  which  do  not  belong  to  normal  diabase — or 
may  be  traversed  by  veins  of  fine-grained  siliceous  material.      These 

'  Mr.  Sorby  has  observed  in  specimens  from.  this,  locality  sliced  by  him  for  microscopic 
examination  that  the  fluid  cavities  in  the  quartz-grains  have  been  emptied.  Q.  J.  O.  S. 
xxxvi..  Address,  p.  82.  But  see  Dr.  Stecher's  papers  quoted  p.  775.  He  describes  the 
contact  phenomena  of  the  Carboniferous  sills  in  the  basin  of  the  Forth. 
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differences,  like  those  above  referred  to  as  noticeable  among  amorphous 
bosses,  seem  to  point  to  successive  stages  in  the  consolidation  of  a  molten 
magma,  of  which  the  more  basic  constituents  separated  first.  But  some- 
times they  suggest  that  great  intrusive  sheets  have  here  and  there 
involved  and  melted  down  portions  of  rocks,  and  have  thus  acquired 
locally  an  abnormal  composition.^ 

Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  has  described,  under  the  name  of  "Laccolite,"  a 
variety  of  the  sill-structure,  which  he  observed  originally  in  the  Henry 
Mountains,  Southern  Utah,  and  which  has  since  been  recognised  in  manv 
other  districts.  Large  bosses  of  igneous  material  have  risen  from 
beneath,  but  instead  of  finding  their  way  to  the  surface,  have  spread  out 
laterally  and  pushed  up  the  overlying  strata  into  a  dome-shaped  elevation 
(Fig.  308).  Here  and  there,  smaller  sheets  proceeding  from  the  main 
masses  have  been  forced  between  the  beds,  or  veins  have  been  injected 
into  fissures,  and  the  overlying  and  contiguous  strata  have  been  consider- 
ably metamorphosed. 2  Subsequent  denudation  may  expose  a  laccolite  as 
a  boss  (p.  723). 


Fig.  808. — Ideal  section  of  three  "  Laccolites,"  after  Gilbert. 

Effects  on  Contiguous  Rocks.  —  Admirable  examples  of  the 
alteration  produced  by  eruptive  masses  are  not  imcommonly  presented 
at  the  contact  of  intrusive  sheets  with  the  surrounding  rocks.  Induration, 
decoloration,  fusion,  the  production  of  a  prismatic  structure,  conversion 
of  coal  into  anthracite,  of  limestone  into  marble,  and  other  alterations, 
may  be  observed.    The  nature  of  these  changes  is  described  at  p.  766  el  seq. 

Connection  with  Volcanic  Action. — Many  volcanic  rocks  occur 
in  the  form  of  sills,  as  quartz-porphyry,  rhyolite,  orthophyre,  trachyte, 
diorite,  melaphyre,  diabase,  dolerite,  basalt,  serpentine  and  others.  The 
remarks  above  made  regarding  the  connection  of  intrusive  bosses  with 

1  A.  G.,  Traiis,  Roy.  Sue  Ediiu  xxix.  p.  492.  Clough,  Geol.  May.  1880,  p.  433.  Se« 
also  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  xl.  p.  247  ;  xlviii.  p.  104,  and  Stecher  •  paixjra  alremly  cited. 

'  *  Geology  of  the  Henry  Mountains/  U.S.  Geog.  and  Geol.  Survey,  Washington,  1877  ; 
Jouni,  O'eol.  iv.  p.  816;  Whitman  Cross,  I4th  Ann.  Rep.  U.S.  Geol.  Sure.  1892-93.  A 
similar  structure  was  figured  and  described  by  C.  Maclaren,  *Geol.  of  Fife  and  Lothlans,* 
1839,  pp.  100,  101.  The  gabbros  of  Skye  have  been  injected  in  this  way  into  the  sheets  of 
the  great  basalt -plateau.  A.  G.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  xxxv.  (1888),  p.  122.  See  also 
J.  D.  Dana,  Amer.  Journ.  Sd.    xliii.  (1891),  p.  79. 
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volcanic  action  may  be  repeated  with  even  greater  definiteness  here. 
Intrusive  sheets  abound  in  old  volcanic  districts,  intimately  associated 
with  dykes  and  surface-outflows,  thus  bringing  before  our  eyes  traces  of 
the  underground  mechanism  of  volcanoes.  They .  frequently  occur  among 
the  rocks  that  lie  beneath  a  mass  of  ejected  lavas  and  tuffs,  or  traverse 
the  lower,  sometimes  even  the  upper  parts  of  the  volcanic  mass.  In 
some  cases,  therefore,  they  may  mark  later  stages  of  eruption  when  the 
orifices  of  discharge  had  become  choked  up  and  the  subterranean  energy 
only  sufficed  to  inject  the  magma  between  the  bedding  of  the  rocks 
below  ground  but  not  to  impel  it  to  the  surface,  while  in  other  instances 
they  may  belong  to  the  time  before  the  magma  had  been  able  to  effect 
an  egress  to  the  surface,  and  when  it  was  consequently  forced  between 
the  strata  at  some  depth  below.  It  is  observable  that  later  intruded 
masses  are  often  more  acid  than  the  lavas  previously  erupted.^ 

Among  the  Palaeozoic  and  Tertiary  volcanic  regions  of  Britain  numerous  illustrations 
of  associated  sills  are  to  be  found.  Some  of  the  most  striking  are  those  that  emerge 
from  beneath  the  great  erupted  masses  of  Arenig  and  Bala  age  in  North  Wales.  Admir- 
able examples  occur  among  the  Carboniferous  volcanic  rocks  of  the  basin  of  the  Forth. ^ 
The  Tertiary  sills  injected  among  Carboniferous  and  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Antrim  and 
the  Jnrassic  rocks  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  are  likewise  conspicuous  for  size  and  abundance.' 
The  extent  to  which  lava  may  be  injected  in  thin  layers  between  the  planes  of  the 
strata  is  strikingly  displayed  near  the  base  of  the  ^reat  basalt  plateau  of  Skye.     In 


Fig.  909.— Thin  Intrusive  Sheets  and  Veins  ii^ected  into  carbonaceous  shales  lying  between  lavas, 
south  of  Portree,  Skye. 

Fig.  309,  for  example,  a  section  is  represented  of  a  band  of  carbonaceous  shale,  eight  or 
nine  feet  thick,  intercalated  between  a  slaggy  vesicular  dolerite  (a)  and  a  finely  vesicular 

'  A.  G.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.'Edin.  xxxv.  (1888),  p.  148.  Q,  J.  Q.  S.  xlviii.  (1892),  Address, 
p.  177.     *  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,*  ii.  p.  477. 

*  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  xxix.  p.  474. 

'  (>p.  cU.  xxxT.  (1888),  p.  111.  *  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,'  chaps,  xlli. 
xlir.  and  xlviiL 
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basalt  (/}.  In  the  portion  of  this  baud  marked  d,  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness,  more 
than  a  dozen  thin  sills  of  basalt  have  been  thrust  between  the  strata  of  shale.  Some 
of  these  have  broken  up  into  detached  nodule-like  portions,  so  as  to  resemble  true 
sedimentary  concretions.  The  thicker  sheets  (&)  are  here  and  there  connected  with 
veins  (c),  which  cross  the  thinner  sills  or  {e)  traverse  the  overlying  basalt  (/).  Probably 
the  latest  rock  of  the  group  is  the  dyke  (g).  Such  a  section  brings  vividly  before  the 
mind  the  energy  and  persistence  with  which  molten  material  has  been  injected  aloug 
those  platforms  whereon,  as  in  this  shale  band,  it  could  most  easily  force  its  way.' 

§  3.  Veins  and  Dykes. 

The  term  "  vein  "  is  rather  vaguely  employed  by  geologists.  It  is 
used  as  the  designation  of  any  mass  of  mineral  matter  which  has  solidified 
between  the  separated  walls  of  a  fissure.     When  this  mineral  matter  has 


Fig.  310.— Intrusive  Veins  and  Dykes  of  Andesite  in  Tuff  of  a  Volcanic  "Neck,"  Renf^wshire. 

been  deposited  from  aqueous  solution  or  from  sublimation,  it  forms  what 
is  known  as  a  mineral-vein  (p.  812).  When  it  has  been  injected  in  a 
molten  or  pasty  state  into  some  other  rock,  it  is  an  eruptive  vein,  or,  if 
in  a  vertical  wall-like  mass,  a  dyke.  When  it  forms  part  of  the  igneous 
rock  in  which  it  occurs,  but  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  consolidation 
than  the  portion  into  which  it  has  been  injected,  it  has  been  called  a 
contemporaneoiis  vein.  When  it  has  crystallized  or  segregated  out  of  the 
component  materials  of  some  still  unconsolidated,  colloid,  or  pasty  rock, 
it  is  called  a  segregation  vein. 

Eruptive  op  Intrusive  Veins  and  Dykes  are  portions  of  once-melted, 
or  at  least  pasty  matter,  which  have  been  injected  into  rents  of  previously 
solidified  rocks.     When  traceable  sufficiently  far,  they  may  be  seen  to 
^  *  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,'  ii.  p.  311. 
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*well  out  and  merge  into  their  parent  mass,  while  in  the  opposite  direction 
they  may  become  attenuated  into  mere  threads.  Sometimes  they  run  for 
many  yards  or  miles  in  tolerably  straight  lines.  When  this  takes  place 
along  vertical  or  highly-inclined  stratification,  they  look  like  interstrati- 
fied  beds,  though  really  intrusive.  They  may  frequently  be  found  to 
break  across  the  bedding  in  a  very  irregular  manner. 

No  rock  exhibits  more  iDstnictively  than  granite  the  numerous  varieties  of  form 
assumed  by  Veins.^  Three  distinct  kinds  of  granite  veins  may  be  observed.  Ist,  Pro- 
tra&ioDs  of  the  oniinary  granite 
extending  from  the  main  masses 
into  the  surrounding  rocks  and 
Uemonstrating  the  intrusive  char- 
acter of  the  granite  (Figs.  811, 
312).  These  varying  in  breadth 
from  several  feet  or  many  yards 
down  to  fine  filaments  or  threads, 
&re  often  remarkably  abundant 
and  markedly  irregular  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  branch 
and  intersect.  Where  they  are 
several  yards  broad  their  texture, 
at  least  in  the  central  parts,  may 
not  sensibly  differ  from  that  of  the  main  granite  mass,  though  it  is  ai)t  to  become 
£oer  especially  as  the  veins  diminish  in  breadth.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out 
that  round  some   bosses  of  granite  the  adjacent  rocks  are   injected  or  impregnated 


Fig.  311.— Granite  Veins. 


Fig.  312.— Section  of  granite  (a),  sending  a  network  of  veins  into  slate  (b) ;  Ck)rnwaU  {B.), 

with  abundant  minute  threads  or  veins  of  granite-substance,  like  layers  or  leaves  parallel 
with  the  stratification  or  foliation,  and  that  the  absence  of  **  chilled  "  edges  may  be  due 
to  the  high  temperature  of  the  rocks  into  which  the  granite  was  injected  (p.  728). 

In  the  Tertiary  volcanic  districts  of  the  west  of  Scotland  large  bodies  of  granite  and 
granophyre  have  been  intruded  into  other  volcanic  rocks.     Not  only   has   the  acid 


V.  629. 


Credner,  Z,  D,  G.  G.  (1875X  p.  104  ;  (1882),  p.  500.     E.  Kalkowsky,  oj).  cit.  (1881) 
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material  filled  up  broad  fissures,  so  as  to  form  conspicuous  dykes,  but  it  has  been  injected 

into  a  network  of  minute  cracks,  as  if  the  invaded  rock  had  been  shattered  by  energetic 

explosions  before  the  entry  of  the  granitic  magma  (Fig.  313).* 

Besides  a  usual  greater  closeness  of  texture  than  that  of  their  parent  mass,  intrusive 

veins  sometimes  present  considerable  differences 
in  mineralogical  composition.  The  mica,  for  ex- 
am))le,  may  be  reduced  to  exceedingly  minute 
and  not  very  abundant  flakes,  and  may  almost 
disappear.  The  quartz  also  occasionally  assumes 
a  subordinate  place,  and  the  rock  of  the  veins 
passes  into  one  of  the  varieties  of  felsite,  quartz- 
porphyry,  elvanite,  aplite  or  eurite.* 

It  is  in  the  metamorphosed  belt  encircling  an 
intrusive  boss  of  granite,  that  eruptive  veins  are 
typically  developed  and  most  readily  studied. 
In  Cornwall,  for  example,  the  slates  aroimd  the 
granite  bosses  are  abundantly  traversed  by  veins 
or  dykes  of  granite  and  of  quartz  -  porphyiy 
{elvans)^  which  are  most  numerous  near  the 
granite  (Fig.  314),  They  vary  in  width  from  a 
few  inches  or  feet  to  50  fathoms,  their  central 

portions  being  commonly  more  coarsely  crystalline  than  the  sides.     They  frequently 


Pig.  818.— Section  of  two  sheetH  of  .gabbro, 
the  lower  of  which  \\m  been  penetrated 
from  below  by  a  multitude  of  irregular 
veins  of  granophyre,  St.  Kilda. 


Pig.  814.— Map  of  part  of  the  Mining  District  of  Gwennap,  Cornwall  {B.\ 
a  a,  Granite  ;  c  c,  Schistose  rocks  ;  h  b,  Elvan  dykes  ;  g,  *'  Gn»enstone  "  ;  vv,  d  rf,  two  intersecting  series 

of  mineral- veins. 

enclose  angular  fragments  of  slate  (p.  724).     In  the  great  granite  region  of  Leinstcr 

i.; 

*  *  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,'  ii.  p.  413. 

'  See  a  reference  to  the  Botiegang,  aiite^  p.  208  ;  also  Hawes,  Amer,  Journ.   Sci.  xxi- 
(1881),  p.  244. 
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Jakes  traced  some  of  the  elvans  for  several  miles  running  in  parallel  bands,  each  only 
a  few  feet  thick,  with  intervals  of  200  to  300  yards  between  them.  Around  some  of 
the  granite  bosses  of  the  south  of  Scotland  similar  veins  of  felsite  and  porphyry  abound. 
The  granite  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  in  Utah,  which  rises  through  the  Upper 
Carboniferous  limestones,  converting  them  into  white  marble,  sends  out  veins  of  granite- 
jorphyry  and  other  crystalline  compounds.  In  short,  all  over  the  world  it  is  common 
t'jr  eruptive  bosses  of  this  rock  to  have  a  fringe  of  intrusive  veins  {Apophyses). 

2.  Veins  which  cut  through  the  granite  itself,  though  they  must  be  regarded  as 
later  than  the  rock  which  they  actually  traverse,  may  yet  represent  lower,  still  liquid 
portions  of  the  granitic  magma  which  have  been  forced  by  earth-movements  into  rents 
in  the  pertially  or  wholly  solidified  granite.  They  are  generally  finer  in  grain  than  the 
.rranite  around  them,  and  differ  more  or  less  from  it  also  in  composition,  especially 
in  their  greater  acidity  (Fig.  315). 

3.  Pegmatites  or  pegmatitic  veins  (Fig.  315)  are  distinguished  by  the  manner  in 
which  their  component  minerals,  notably  the  quartz  and  fels^iar,  are  intergrown  (see 
pp.  128,  206).  Much  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  origin  of  such  veins.  They 
t'vidently  cut  the  ordinary  granite  and  in  so  far  may  be  regarded  as  intrusive  veins.  But 
they  could  not  have  been  injected  in  their  present  crystalline  condition.  Their  material 
may  have  been  squeezed  up  from  some  lower,  still  liquid  part  of  the  granitic  magma, 
bat  their  remarkable  crystalline  structure  must  have  been  afterwards  superinduced  by 
.«ome  process  of  segregation  or  rearrangement  and  crystallization  of  their  materials.^ 

Many  other  eruptive  rocks  (diorite,  diabase,  melaphyre,  basalt,  &c.)  present  admirable 
tf\aniples  of  intrusive  (even  pegmatitic)  veins.  These  are  generally  distinguished  from 
tli(i«?  of  granite  by  the  much  feebler  metamorphism  with  which  they  are  attended. 

The  "  Contemporaneous  Veins  "  of  older  writers  included  those  veins 
in  crystalline  rocks  which  though  differing  sufficiently  from  the  surround- 
ing material  to  be  easily  distinguished,  resembled  it  so  closely  as  to 
indicate  that  they  were  probably  a  part  of  it.  The  veins  above  described 
under  No.  2  are  examples.  But  they  are  not  confined  to  granite, 
since  they  may  not  infrequently  be  o})serve(i  in  sheets  of  gabbro,  diorite, 
dolerite,  diabase,  and  other  eruptive  rocks  (Fig.  316).  They  are  more 
particularly  to  be  seen  in  sills  and  bosses.  They  run  as  straight,  curved, 
or  branching  ribands,  usually  not  exceeding  a  foot  in  thickness.  They 
are  finer  in  texture  than  the  rock  which  they  traverse.  Close  examination 
of  them  shows  that,  instead  of  being  sharply  defined  by  a  definite  junction 
line  with  the  enclosing  rock,  they  are  welded  into  that  rock  in  such  a 
way  that  they  cannot  easily  be  broken  along  the  plane  of  union.  This 
welding  is.  found  to  be  due  to  the  mutual  protrusion  of  the  component 
<'ry8tals  of  the  vein  and  of  the  surrounding  rock — a  structhre  sometimes 
admirably  revealed  under  the  microscope.  Veins  of  this  kind  evidently 
point  to  some  process  whereby,  into  rents  formed  in  the  deeply  buried 
and  at  least  partially  consolidated  or  possibly  pasty  or  jelly-like  mass, 
there  wa.s  an  injection  of  similar  material  from  some  still  unsolidified  part 
of  the  mass,  with  a  transfusion  or  exosmosis  of  some  of  the  crystallizing 
minerals  along  the  mutual  boundaries.  Such  veins  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  true  "Segregation -veins,"  which  are  irregular  bands, 

^  The  stndent  will  find  a  historical  summary  of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  pegmatite  veins 
m  Professor  Br^ger's  great  work  on  the  minerals  of  the  syeuite-pegmatite  veins  of  Southern 
Norway,  Part  i.  p.  215  et  seq.  He  distinguishes  four  successive  phases  in  the  development 
ofthcKeveiu^  pp.  148-181. 
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usually  of  more  coarsely  crystalline  material,  not  infrequently  to  be  seen 
in  intrusive  sheets,  wherein  the  constituent  minerals  have  crystallized  out 
in  a  much  more  conspicuous  form  than  in  the  main  mass  of  the  sur- 
rounding rock  along  certain  lines  or  around  |)articular  centres.  These 
are  probably  due  to  some  kind  of  segregation  from  the  surrounding 
mass,  though  the  conditions  under  which  it  took  place  have  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  explained.^     Segregation-veins  occur  among  the  crys- 


^^/^.^ 


vm^ 


Kr: 


Fig.  315.— Pegmatite  Vein  associated  with  foliated  granite.     RubiHlaw  Quarry,  Aberdeen. 

g  g.  Ordinary  gninit«  of  the  nuus  ;  p  p,  c<jarse  pegmatite  veins  ;  s  <,  foliated  granite  passing  insensibly 

into  g  ;  q,  mass  of  quartz.    The  black  patches  in  p  and  5  are  nests  of  schorl. 

talline  schists  and  even  in  sedimentary  rocks  which  have  been  crushed  and 
metamorphosed,  as  in  the  Torridon  arkose  of  Loch  Carron  (Fig.  268). 

Along  the  margin  of  segregation-veins  in  granite  a  foliated  structure 
of  the  rock  may  be  occasionally  observed,  as  in  some  of  the  large  granite 
quarries  near  Aberdeen  (Fig.  315).     Coarse  pegmatite  veins  abounding 


Fig.  ai(J.— "Contemiioraneous  Veins"  in  diabase. 

in  large  plates  of  muscovite,  black  tourmaline,  and  quartz,  with  occasional 
crystals  of  beryl  and  other  minerals,  merge  into  the  surrounding  granito, 
which  for  a  few  inches  along  the  contact  has  a  foliated  structure  precisely 

For  some  illustrations  see  Tnnts.  Roy,  »S(>f.  Edin.  xxxv.  (1888),  pp.  113,  115,  118,  131. 
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resembling  that  of  a  fine  gneiss.  This  foliation  may  indicate  motion  of 
the  granite  mass  along  a  line  of  fissure,  while  the  rock  itself  or  the 
material  forced  up  into  the  fissure  was  still  capable  of  molecular  re- 
arrangement. 

Dykes  are  veins  of  eruptive  rock,  filling  vertical  or  highly-inclined 
fissures,  and  are  so  named  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  walls 
{Scotire,  dykes).^  Their  sides  are  often  as  parallel  and  perpendicular^^as 
those  of  built  walls,  the  resemblance  to  human  workmanship  being 
heightened  by  the  numerous  joints  which,  intersecting  each  other  along 
the  face  of  a  dyke,  remind  us  of  well-fitted  masonry.  Where  the  surround- 
ing rock  has  decayed,  the  dykes  may  be  seen  projecting  above  ground 


Fig.  317.— Dykes  in  volcanic  tuflfof  a  '•  neck"  ;  shore,  Elie,  Fife. 

exactly  like  walls  (Fig.  317);  indeed,  in  many  parts  of  the  west  of 
Scotland  they  are  made  use  of  for  enclosures.  The  material  of  the  dykes 
has  in  other  eases  decayed,  and  deep  ditch-like  hollows  are  left  to  mark 
their  sites.  The  coast-lines  of  many  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  and  of  the 
Clyde  Islands  furnish  numerous  admirable  examples  of  both  kinds  of 
scenery.     Dykes  are  characteristically  displayed  round  volcanic  centres. 

The  term  dyke  may  be  applied  to  some  of  the  wall-like  intrusions 
of  quartz-porphyry,  elvanite,  and  even  of  granite,  but  it  is  more  typically 
illustrated  among  the  basic  and  intermediate  igneous  rocks  such  as  basalt, 
diabase,  andesite,  diorite,  <fec.,  while  occasionally  dykes  may  be  observed 

*  On  the  Mechanism  of  Dykes  see  Mallet,  Q.  J.  G,  S.  xxxii.  (1876),  p.  472.  The 
-tnicture  of  dykes  is  fully  discussed  in  'Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,'  particularly 
in  reference  to  those  of  Tertiary  time.  For  an  account  of  another  dyke  region  see  J.  F. 
Kemp  and  V.  F.  Masters  on  those  of  Lake  Champlain,  Bull.  U.  S,  G.  S,  No.  107  (1893) ; 
the  dykes  of  the  Christiania  district  are  described  in  Brogger's  work  on  the  Syenitpegmatit- 
gange,  already  cited.* 
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of  even  tuff  and  volcanic  agglomerate.^  Veins  have  been  injected  into 
irregular  branching  cracks;  dykes  have  been  formed  by  the  welling 
upwards  of  liquid  or  plastic  rock  in  vertical  or  steeply  inclined  fissures, 
though  obviously  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  two  forms 
of  structure.  Sometimes  the  line  of  escape  has  been  along  a  fault.  In 
Scotland,  however,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  typical  region  for  this 
kind  of  geological  structure,  the  vast  majority  of  dykes  rise  along  joints 
or  fissures  which  have  no  throw,  and  are  therefore  not  faults.  On  the 
contrary,  the  dykes  may  be  traced  undeflected  across  some  of  the  largest 
faults  in  the  midland  counties. 

Dykes  differ  from  veins  in  the  greater  parallelism  of  their  sides,  their 
verticality,  and  their  greater  regularity  of  breadth  and  persistence  of 
direction.  They  sometimes  occur  as  mere  plates  of  rock  not  more  than 
an  inch  or  two  in  thickness,  at  other  times  they  attain  a  breadth  of  twelve 
fathoms  or  more.  The  smaller  or  thinner  dykes  can  seldom  be  traced 
more  than  a  few  yards ;  but  the  larger  examples  may  be  followed  some- 
times for  many  miles. 

Thus,  in  the  south  and  west  of  Scotland,  a  remarkable  series  of  basalt  and  andesite 
dykes  ca'n  be  traced  across  all  the  geological  formations  of  that  region,  including  the 
older  Tertiary  basalt-plateaux.  They  run  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  general  north-west 
and  south-east  direction  for  distances  of  twenty  and  thirty  miles,  increasing  in  numbers 
towards  the  north-west,  and  they  have  been  assigned  to  the  great  volcanic  activity  of 
Tertiary  time.  A  dyke  of  the  same  series  crosses  the  north  of  England,  from  near  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire  for  about  100  miles  inland.  A  complex  system  of  massive  pre- 
Cambrian  dykes  traverses  the  Archiean  gneiss  of  N.W.  Scotland. 

Though  the  wall-like  form  is  predominant  among  dykes,  it  may  readily 
pass  into  vein-like   ramifications  and   intrusive  sheets  (Figs.  303,   309, 

310).     The  molten  material  took  the  chan- 
^^;?r^'^'^\p^l^5?i— -^'         nels   that  happened   to  be  most  available. 
If  the  fissure  bent  off  at  an  angle  from  its 
previous  trend,  or  if  another  adjacent  fis- 
X  sure  happened  to  he  more  convenient,  the 

eruptive  rock  might  change  its  course. 
Again,  while  the  ascending  lava,  under  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  mass  below, 
rose  in  one  main  fissure,  portions  of  it 
might  find  their  way  into  neighbouring 
parallel  rents,  and  enclose  wall-like  portions 
Fig.  8i8.-Pian  of  dykes  (h  b)  cutting  of  rock  within  the  dyke,  as  in  Fiff.  3 IS, 

sandstone  (a  a);  shore,  Gourock,  Ren.        ,  *.i,i.i.iv.        j!:i-r-Li_  'ii 

frewshire.  where  the  total  breiidth  of  the  mam  dyke, 

including  the  sandstone  between  the  two 
arms,  is  about  thirty  feet,  the  sandstone  being  gently  inclined,  and  the 
portions  enclosed  between  the  arms  of  the  dyke  having  been  greatly 
indurated. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  irregular  expansions  and  con- 
tractions of  dykes  may  sometimes  be  caused  by  subsequent  movements 
of  the  tenestrial  crust.     The  dykes,  for  instance,  may  be  plicated  together 

^  The  occurrence  of  "  sandstone  dykes  "  has  already  heen  noticed,  aw^c,  p.  665. 
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with  the  rocks  among  which  they  have  been  intruded,  and  the  folds  may 
afterwards  be  pressed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  alternate  or  irregularly 
distributed  enlargements  and  constrictions,  or  a  similar  effect  may  be 
produced  by  shearing  or  by  faulting.^  Mr.  Clough  has  found  that  in  a 
great  system  of  dykes  traversing  the  crystalline  schists  of  Argyllshire 
frequent  attenuations  of  the  dykes  are  produced  by  faults. 

In  internal  structure,  considerable  differences  may  be  detected  among 
dykes.  The  rock  may  appear  (a)  with  no  definite  structure  of  any  kind 
beyond  irregular  jointing ;  (b)  columnar,  the  prisms  striking  off  at  right 
angles  from  the  walls,  and  either  going  completely  across  from  side  to 
side,  or  leaving  a  central  non-columnar  part  in  which  they  branch  and 
lose  themselves ;  when  the  side  of  a  dyke  having  this  structure  is  laid 
bare,  it  presents  a  network  of 
polygonal  joints  formed  by 
the  ends  of  the  prisms  which, 
if  the  dyke  is  vertical,  lie  of 
course  in  a  horizontal  position, 
whence  they  depart  in  propor- 
tion as  the  dyke  is  inclined  : 
occasionally  the  prisms  are  as 
well-formed  as  in  any  columnar 
bed  of  basalt;  (c)  jointed 
parallel  with  the  walls,  the 
joints  being  sometimes  so  close 
as  to  cause  the  rock  to  appear 
as  if  it  consisted  of  a  series 
of  vertical  plates  or  strata : 
this  platy  character  is  due 
doubtless    to    contraction    in 

cooling  between  parallel  walls,  and  when  it  occurs  in  basalt-dykes  is  best 
developed  near  the  margins ;  (d)  vesicular  or  amygdaloidal,  lines  of  minute 
vesicles  having  been  formed  parallel  with  the  walls,  and  attaining  their 
greatest  number  and  size  along  the  centre  of  the  dyke  (Fig.  319). 

As  a  rule,  the  outer  parts  of  a  dyke  of  crystalline  rock,  like  the 
upper  and  imder  surfaces  of  an  intrusive  sheet,  are  finer  grained  than 
the  centre,  sometimes,  where  the  chilling  of  the  molten  rock  has  been 
rapid,  passing  into  a  veneer  of  glass.  Basalt  veins  have  not  infrequently 
such  an  external  vitreous  coating  (tachylyte,  hyalomelan,  &c.)  It 
occasionally  happens  also  that  the  central  portions  of  a  basalt  or  andesite 
dyke  are  ghissy,  of  which  structure  several  cases  have  been  observed  in 
Scotland  ;  perhaps  in  these  instances  the  dyke  has  opened  along  its  centre, 
and  a  fresh  uprise  of  more  glassy  material  has  risen  in  the  fissure.^ 

In  some  broad  dykes  there  has  been  room  for  a  certain  amount  of 
differentiation  during  the  cooling  of  the  mass.  Professor  A.  C.  Lawson 
has  described  some  examples  from  the  Rainy  Lake  region  of  Canada, 

*  Compare  the  structure  illustrated  by  Fig.  346.     See  also  Marker,  Geol.  Mag.  1889,  p. 
69.  and  the  account  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  Book  VI.  Part  I. 
'  See  Proc  Roy.  Phys.  Soc.  Edin.  v.  (18S0),  p.  241. 


Fig.  319.— Arrangement  of  bands  of  aniygdales  in  a  dyke, 
Strath  more,  Skye. 
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which  show  a  considerably  greater  percentage  of  silica  in  the  centre  than 
at  the  sides.  In  one  case,  while  the  margin  had  the  characters  of  an 
andesite  with  4 7 '8  per  cent  of  silica,  it  shaded  off  inwards  into  an  ophitic 
diabase,  and  then  into  a  uralitic  quartz-gabbro,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
silica  was  found  to  be  57*5  per  cent.^ 

Multiple  and  Compound  Dykes.^ — Numerous  examples  have 
been  observed  where  a  dyke  has  been  formed  by  more  than  one  intrusion 
of  molten  material.  The  original  fissure,  after  having  been  filled  with 
the  intinisive  material,  has  again  been  rent  open  and  has  once  more  been 
occupied  by  a  similar  injection.  This  re-opening  of  a  fissure  has  some- 
times occurred  repeatedly.  A  remarkable  instance  may  be  seen  on  the 
island  of  Seil,  Argyllshire,  where  no  fewer  than  ten  distinct  intrusions 
can  be  counted  between  the  walls  of  a  single  fissure  (Fig.  320).     Some 


Fig.  820.— Multiple  dolerite-dyke  traversing  and 
enclosing  black  slate,  Seil  Island,  Ai-gyllshire. 


Fig.  321.— Compound  dyke,  Market  Stand, 

Broadford,  Bkye. 

a,  strongly  sphenilitic  Oranopbyre ;  b  5,  Basalt 

dykes  ;  c  r,  Torridon  Bandstone. 


of  these  separate  bands  of  similar  material  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  a  narrow  selvage  of  black  glass,  which  is  occasionally  two 
inches  broad  but  dies  away  into  a  mere  film,  while  one  of  them  displays 
cavities  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  lined  with  pea-like  spherules  of  glass.* 
In  some  cases  the  subsequent  infilling  has  been  supplied  by  a  totally 
different  material  from  that  of  the  fii*st.  Hence  arise  Compound  or 
Composite  dykes  (Fig.  321)."*    The  earliest  injection  may  have  consisted 

1  Amer.  ^W.  vii.  (1891),  p.  153  ;  Proc.  Cartad.  Inst.  1887,  p.  173  ;  Ann.  Rep.  Geoi. 
Surv.  Canada^  1887-88,  Part  F.  More  usually  the  vitreous  part  is  more  siliceous  than  the 
rest  of  a  basic  rock  (a/i^e,  p.  236). 

'**  *  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,'  ii.  p.  159. 

^  Summary  of  Progress  of  Geological  Survey  for  1898,  p.  155.  An  excellent  example  of 
a  multiple  dyke  is  described  by  Professor  A.  C.  Lawson  from  the  north-east  of  Lake 
Superior,  where  in  a  breadth  of  14  feet  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  separate  bands  of  diabase 
from  one  to  6^  inches  broad  traverse  a  mass  of  granite.     Amer.  Ge^L  xiii.  (1894),  p.  293. 

"*  Professor  Judd  has  described  the  remarkable  examples  first  brought  to  notice  by 
Jameson  in  the  island  of  AiTan.     Q,  J.  O,  S.  xlix.  (1893),  p.»536. 
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of  andesite,  basalt,  or  some  other  dark  rock,  rich  in  ferro-magnesian  con- 
stituents, while  the  later  may  be  a  pale  acid  rock,  such  as  granophyre  or 
granite.  Although  the  later  intrusion  may  traverse  the  earlier  igneous 
mass  in  any  irregular  manner,  it  has  been  observed  among  the  Inner 
Hebrides,  where  dykes  of  this  type  are  by  no  means  rare,  that  the  basic 
and  acid  constituents  are  usually  ranged  as  parallel  bands,  an  acid  one  in 
the  centre,  with  a  more  basic  band  on  either  side.  The  evidence  where 
obtainable  shows  that  the  acid  part  of  these  dykes  is  latest,  and  that  it  has 
not  split  a  basic  dyke  up  the  middle  but  has  forced  its  way  between  the 
two  portions  of  a  double  dyke,  sometimes  invading  a  multiple  dyke, 
cutting  a  portion  of  it  obliquely,  and  even  dissolving  a  portion  of  the  basic 
walls  between  which  it  ascended.^ 

Intersecting  Dykes. — In  volcanic  districts  it  has  frequently  hai> 
pened  that  new  fi.ssures  have 
been  opened  across  already 
existing  dykes,  and  that  they 
have  been  filled  by  the  uprise 
of  fresh  lava  in  them.  Hence 
some  dykes  are  found  to  be 
intersected  by  others.  'While 
the  mere  fact  of  this  intersec- 
tion may  be  taken  to  show  a 
succession  of  injections  of 
molten  material,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  determine  which 
is  the  older  of  two  dykes.  As 
a  general  rule,  however,  the 
presence  of  the  fine-grained 
margin  or  "  chilled  edge  "  may 
be  relied  on  as  a  test  of  relative 
age.  The  dyke  which  carries 
its  "  chilled  edge "  across  another  dyke  must  be  the  later  of  the  two ; 
or  when  this  criterion  fails,  it  may  be  possible  to  determine  that  the 
"chilled  edge"  of  one  of  the  dykes  is  truncated  by  the  other,  and  con- 
sequently marks  the  older  intrusion.  In  some  regions  extraordinary 
.  complications  have  arisen  where  the  ground  has  been  repeatedly  fissured, 
and  where  successive  injections  of  lava  have  been  made  into  the  i*ents. 
In  Fig.  322,  for  example,  at  least  five  dykes  intersect  each  other.  Three 
of  these  have  the  prevalent  north-westerly  trend.  They  are  cut  by  one 
which  runs  a  little  north  of  east,  and  this  is  in  turn  traversed  by  one 
that  trends  in  a  north  and  south  direction. ^ 

Effects  on  Contiguous  Eocks. — These  are  similar  to  the  changes 
produced  by  intrusive  sheets  and  other  eruptive  masses.  Induration  is 
the  most  frequent  kind  of  alteration.  Remarkable  examples  have  been 
observed  where  limestones  in  contact  with  dykes  have  had  a  saccharoid 
cr)'8tallization  of  the  calcite  superinduced  upon  them,  and  where  even 

*  '  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain  '  ii.  p.  161. 
>  Op.  cit.  ii.  p.  159. 


Fig.  322. — Ground  plan  of  intersecting  dykes  in  Lias 
limestone,  shore,  east  of  Broadford,  Skye. 
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new  crystalline  silicates  have  been  developed.     This  subject   is    more 
particularly  discussed  at  p.  766,  under  the  head  of  Contact-metamorphism. 

§  4.  Necks. 

Under  this  term  are  included  the  filled-up  pipes  or  funnels  of  former 
volcanic  vents.  Every  series  of  volcanic  sheets  poured  out  at  the  surface 
must  have  been  connected  either  with  fissures,  or  with  orifices  drilled 
through  the  terrestrial  crust.     On  the  cessation  of  the  eruptions,  these 


Fig.  323.— Diagram-sectioj.  to  show  the  structure  of  old  volcanic  vents,  and  how  they  may  be 
concealed  and  exposed. 
1,  Tuff  cone  with  basalt  plug  still  buried  under  sedimentary  accumulations ;  2,  Tuff  cone  and  basalt 
plug  partially  exposed  by  denudation. 

orifices  have  remained  filled  with  lava  or  with  fragmentary  matter.  But 
unless  subsequent  denudation  has  removed  the  overlying  cone,  a  vent  lies 
buried  under  the  materials  which  came  out  of  it.  So  extensive,  however, 
has  been  the  waste  of  the  surface  in  many  old  volcanic  regions  that  the 
vents  have  been  laid  bare.  In  Fig.  323  two  volcanic  funnels  are  repre- 
sented, one  of  them  still  buried  under  overlying  formations,  the  other 


*^^^Jj^^^^^^^'*Mwi^ggir)j^  <.^itfL^^j^^B^HB^  •        -^Sr 

±-.-  .  -^1, '  '^  '"^K^<9/- jsr^iiAi^ 

^  7>li_  '*  '^/^S-.^:  '^BMKIb^^^H 

[■"^^■'-^                               5i^ifi    ^S^^^^j^^^Mii^^^K^^^^^^^^^H 

Pig.  824.— Volcanic  Necks,  Texas.     Photograph  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Hill,  U.S.  Geol.  Survey. 

partially  exposed  by  denudation.  The  study  of  volcanic  Necks  brings 
before  us  some  of  the  more  deep-seated  phenomena  of  volcanic  action, 
that  cannot  usually  be  seen  at  a  modern  volcano. 

A  Neck  is  circular  or  elliptical  in  ground-plan,  but  occasionally  more 
irregular  and  branching,  and  may  vary  in  diameter  from  a  few  yards 
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(Fig.  325)  up  to  two  miles,  or  even  more, 
perpendicularly  to  the  stratification  of 
the  formation  with  which  it  is  chrono- 
logically connected.  Should  rocks  origin- 
ally horizontal  be  subsequently  tilted, 
a  neck  associated  with  them  might  be 
thrown  more  or  less  out  of  the  vertical 
(Fig.  323).      As   a  rule,  however,  the 


It  descends  into  the  earth 
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Pig.  825.— Plan  of  Neck,  probably  of  Pennian  age, 
shore,  near  St.  Monan's,  Fife. 
1 1,  beds  of  limestone ;  c,  thin  coal-seam ;  D,  baaalt  veins ; 
S,  large  bed  or  block  of  sandstone.    Tlie  Neck,  T, 
measares  about  60  by  37  yards.     The  arrows  mark 
the  dip  of  the  strata. 

vertical  descent  of  necks  into  the  earth's 
crust  appears  to  have  been  comparatively 
little  interfered  with.  In  external  form, 
necks  commonly  rise  as  cones  or  dome- 
shaped  hills  (Figs.  324,  326,  328,  329). 
This  contour,  however,  is  not  that  of  the 
original  volcanoes,  but  is  due  to  denuda- 
tion. Occasionally  the  rocks  of  a  neck 
have  been  so  worn  away  that  a  great 
hollow,  suggestive  of  the  original  crater. 
Hills,  Stirlingshire.)^ 

^  For  some  striking  views  of  denuded  volcanic  necks  see  Captain  Dutton's  Report  on 
Mount  Taylor  and  the  ZuSi  Plateau,  6th  Anri.  Rep,  U,  S.  Ged.  ^rvey,  1884-85.  Compare  also 
Trant.  Roy.  Soc  Edin,  xxxv.  (1888),  p.  100  ;  and  Geological  Survey  Memoir  on  East  Fife, 
1902.    Examples  of  necks  with  connected  lavas  and  tuffs  are  shown  in  Figs.  328  and  389. 
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occupies  their  site.      (Fintry 
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It  might  be  supposed  that  necks  should  always  rise  on  lines  of 
fissure.  But  in  Central  Scotland,  where  they  abound  in  rocks  of 
Carboniferous  age,  it  is  quite  exceptional  to  find  one  placed  on  a  fault. 
And  they  seem  to  be  often,  if  not  generally,  independent  of  the  structure 
of  the  visible  part  of  the  crust  through  which  they  rise  {ante^  p.  279). 

The  materials  filling  up  ancient  volcanic  orifices  may  be  (a)  some 
form  of  lava,  as  rhyolite,  granophyre,  andesite,  gabbro,  diabase,  or  basalt ; 
or  (6)  the  fragmentary  materials  which  fell  back  into  the  throat  of  the 
volcano  and  finally  solidified  there.  In  many  instances,  both  kinds  of 
rock  occur  in  the  same  neck,  the  main  mass  consisting  of  agglomerate  or 
tuff  with  a  central  pipe  or  numerous  veins  of  lava.  Among  the  Palaeozoic 
volcanic  districts  of  Britain,  necks  are  not  infrequently  filled  with*  some 
acid  rock,  such  as  a  dacite,  orthophyre  or  "  felsite,"  even  where  the  sur- 
rounding lavas  may  be  basic.  The  great  vent  of  the  Braid  Hills  near 
Edinburgh,  belonging  to  the  time  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone,  is 
filled  with  rhyolitic  tuff  containing  70  per  cent  of  silica,  while  the  lavas 
which  flowed  from  it  are  andesites  and  diabases  with  not  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  this  acid. 

In  some  necks  composed  of  eruptive  rock,  the  material  appears 
arranged  in  successive  spherical  shells,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  protrusion  of  successive  portions  of  the  pasty  or  viscous  mass 
one  within  the  other,  the  outer  layers  thinning  away  over  the  crown 
of  the  dome  as  they  were  attenuated  by  the  ascent  of  fresh  material 
from  below. ^  Or  we  may  suppose  that  the  top  of  the  plug  sometimes 
solidified,  and  that  subsequent  emissions  of  lava  rose  through  rents  in 
the  crust,  and  flowed  down  the  outside  of  the  vent. 

The  fragmentary  materials  in  necks  consist  mainly  of  different  lava- 
form  rocks  imbedded  in  a  gravelly  peperhw-\\\iQ  matrix  of  more  finely- 
comminuted  debris  of  the  same  rocks ;  but  they  also  contain,  sometimes 
in  abundance,  fragments  of  the  strata  through  which  the  necks  have 
been  drilled.  When  occasionally,  as  in  some  of  the  Maare  of  the  Eifel, 
these  non-volcanic  fragments  constitute  most  of  the  debris  (p.  326),  we 
may  infer  that  after  the  first  gaseous  explosions,  the  activity  of  the 
vent  ceased,  without  the  rise  of  the  lava-column  or  its  ejection  in  dust 
and  fragments  to  the  surface.  So  unchanged  are  many  of  the  pieces  of 
sandstone,  shale,  limestone,  or  other  stratified  rock  in  the  necks,  that 
they  have  evidently  never  been  exposed  to  any  high  temperature.  In 
some  cases,  however,  considerable  alteration  is  displayed.  Dr.  Heddle, 
from  observations  in  Fife,  concluded  that  the  altered  blocks  in  the  tuff 
there  must  have  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  between  660°  and 
900°  Fahr.2 

Among  the  numerous  vents  of  Central  Scotland,  pieces  of  fine 
stratified  tuff  not  infrequently  appear  in  the  agglomerates.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  the  common  occurrence  of  a  tumultuous,  fractured,  and 
highly-inclined   bedding  of  the  tuff  with  a  dip  towards  the  centre  of 

^  Scrope,  *  Geology  and  Extinct  Volcanoes  of  Central  France/  2nd  edition,  p.  68.  See 
E.  Reyer,  Jahrh.  Ged.  Reichaanst.  xxix.  (1879),  p.  463 ;  and  ante,  p.  329,  note  2 ;  A.  G. 
Tmns,  Roy,  *%c.  Edin,  xxxv.  (1888),  p.  161.         *  Trans,  Roy,  Soc,  Edin,  xxviii.  p.  487. 
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the  neck  (Figs.  326,  327),  appears  to  show  that  the  pipes  were  partly 
filled  up  by  the  subsidence  of  the  tuff  consolidated  in  beds  within  the 
crater  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  funnel.     Further  indication  of  the 

probable  subaerial  character  of  the  tuff  ^^ 

is  furnished  by  abundant  enclosed  chips  <':'v V^^v^?^?^^ 

of  wood,  which  may  have  belonged  to         /v^'J^^i^^'-'z/v/l- 
trees  or  bnishwood  that  grew  upon  the       /^-Jr-i^^^y^^^^^ 
slopes  of  the  cones.     These  fragments      l^:^m(^i^/^y/'' 
were    probably    entombed    in    the    tuff      /r   //      '  ' 
while  they  were  still  green  and  full  of      %\-v 
sap,  for   they   are  invariably  encrusted       vS^ 
with  crystalline  calcite,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  infiltrating  water,  and  deposited 
round  them  in  the  interspace  left  between     pj^  327.-Pian  of  Neck,  on  .shore,  at  Eiie, 
them  and  the  enclosing  matrix  after  they  Fife. 

had  dried.  ^  T,  tuff ;  the  arrows  marking  the  inward  dip ; 

k;a    A^»«»«^««    4.^    d-^A   «»«^»»   «^«1^«         S,  sandstones  through  which  the  Neck 
18  common  to  nnd  amonir  necks       /   .      , ,  .on  u-»„n.  ^«i,^- 

o .  has  been  blown  open  ;  B  B,  basalt  dykes 

of   tuff  numerous    dykes  and  veins    of 

lava  which,  ascending  through  the  tuff,  are  usually  confined  to  it, 
though  occasionally  they  penetrate  the  surrounding  strata.  They  are 
often  beautifully  columnar,  the  columns  diverging  from  the  sides  of  the 
dykes  and  being  frequently  curved. 

Proofs  of  subsidence  round  the  §ides  of  vents  may  often  be  observed. 
Stratified  rocks,  through  which  a  volcanic  funnel  had  been  opened, 
commonly  dip  into  it  all  round,  and  may  even  be  seen  on  edge,  as  if  they 
had  been  subsequently  dragged  down  by  the  subsidence  of  the  materials 
in  the  vent.^  The  fact  of  subsidence  beneath  modern  volcanic  cones  has 
already  been  referred  to  (p.  310). 

A  remarkable  region  for  the  abundance  of  its  volcanic  necks  ^nd  the  clearness  of 
tke  sections  in  which  their  structure  and  their  relations  to  the  surrounding  rocks  are 
exposed,  lies  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Fife,  Scotland,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made.  In  a  space  of  about  12  miles  in  length  by  from  6  to  8  in  breadth 
no  fewer  than  eighty  vents  have  been  detected,  and  others  may  still  be  concealed  under 
superficial  deposits.  They  pierce  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  Carboniferous  system, 
and  are  thus  probably  (K)st-Carboniferous.  They  not  improbably  belong  to  the  same 
volcanic  period  with  the  necks  and  andesite  lavas  of  Ayrshire  and  Nithsdale,  which 
have  been  regarded  as  Permian.  One  great  feature  of  interest  in  regard  to  them  is  the  way 
in  which  they  have  been  dissected  by  the  sea  along  the  shore.  Every  detail  of  their  in- 
ternal organisation  can  thus  be  studied,  and  an  idea  can  bo  formed  of  the  tectonic  arrange- 
ment of  a  volcanic  vent  such  as  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  modern  volcano.  Some 
of  the  foregoing  illustrations  are  taken  from  these  Fife  necks  (Figs.  325,  326,  and  327).^ 

On   the  continent  of  Europe   the  detached  bosses  of  peperite   in   Anvergne   not 

^  See  the  "Geology  of  East  Fife"  {Mevi,  (itol.  Sure.),  1902,  p.  274. 

'  Trans.  "Roy,  Soc.  Edin,  xxix.  p.  469.  For  an  excellent  example  from  New  Zealand, 
see  Heapby,  Q.  J.  Oeol.  Soc.  1860,  p.  246. 

•  These  necks  were  first  describetl  in  my  Memoir,  already  cited  from  Trans.  Roy.  Sik\ 
Edin.  xxix.  p.  437  ;  but  I  have  recently  given  a  much  fuller  account  of  them,  with 
namerous  diagrams  and  plates,  in  the  Geological  Survey  Memoir  on  the  Geology  of  East 
Fife,  above  cited. 
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improbably  mark  the  sites  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  denuded  volcanic  vents  in  that 
district  (p.  175).  A  remarkable  region  for  necks  is  that  of  the  Swabian  Alb  of  Wiirtem- 
burg,  where  125  separate  examples  have  been  found.     They  are  filled  with  tnff,   but 
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sometimes  with  basalt,  and  have  risen  vertically  through  different  members  of  the 
Jurassic  system  without  ap|)arently  the  assistance  of  any  pre-existing  faults  or  fissures. 
They  have  been  elaborately  described  by  Professor  Branco.^ 

1  ''Schwabens  125   Vulkau-Enibr>'oneu  und   deren   tufferfiillte  Ausbruchsrohren — das 
grosste  Gebiet  ehemaliger  Maare  auf  der  Erde,"  Tiibiugeu,  1894. 
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Effects  on  Contiguous  Rocks. — The  strata  round  a  neck  are 
asaallj  somewhat  hardened.  Sandstones  have  acquired  a  vitreous  lustre  ; 
argillaceous  beds  have  been  indurated  into  porcellanitc ;  coal-seams  have 
been  fused,  blistered,  burnt,  and  rendered  unworkable.  The  coal- workings 
in  Fife  and  Ayrshire  have  revealed  many  interesting  examples  of  these 
changes,  which  may  be  partly  due  to  the  heat  of  the  ascending  column  of 
molten  rock  or  ejected  fragments,  partly  to  the  rise  of  heated  vapours,  even 
for  a  long  time  subsequently  to  the  volcanic  explosions.  Proofs  of  meta- 
morphism,  probably  due  to  the  latter  cause,  may  sometimes  be  seen  within 
the  area  of  the  neck  itself.  Whore  the  altered  materials  are  of  a  fragment- 
ary character,  the  nature  and  amount  of  this  change  can  best  be  estimated. 
What  was  probably  originally  a  general  matrix  of  volcanic  dust  has  been 
converted  into  an  indurated  more  or  less  crystalline  mass,  through  which 
the  dispersed  blocks,  though  likewise  intensely  altered,  are  still  recognis- 
able. Such  blocks  as,  from  the  nature  of  their  substance,  must  have 
offered  most  resistance  to  change — pieces  of  sandstone  or  quartz,  for 
example — stand  out  prominently  in  the  altered  mass,  though  even  they 
have  undergone  more  or  less  modification,  the  sandstone  being  converted 
into  vitreous  quartzite. 

Section  11.  Interstratlfled,  Volcanic,  or  Contemporaneous  Phase  of 

Eruptivlty. 

The  phenomena  of  volcanic  action,  together  with  the  products  and 
structure  of  volcanoes  having  been  already  discussed  in  Book  III.  Part 
I.,  we  have  now  only  to  consider  those  features  of  the  subject  which 
distinguish  the  volcanic  rocks  of  former  ages,  which  enable  us  to  follow 
the  progress  of  volcanism  in  the  past  and  which  fix  the  dates  of  the 
successive  eruptions.  It  is  evident  that,  on  the  whole,  the  masses  of 
volcanic  material  which  have  been  erupted  to  the  surface  must  agree  in 
lithological  characters  with  rocks  already  described,  which  have  been 
extravasated  by  volcanic  efforts  without  quite  reaching  the  surface.  Yet 
they  have  some  well-marked  general  characters,  of  which  the  most 
important  may  be  thus  stated.  (1)  They  occur  as  beds  or  sheets,  some- 
times lava-form,  sometimes  of  fragmental  materials,  which  conform  to  the 
bedding  of  the  strata  among  which  they  are  intercalated.  (2)  They  do 
not  break  into  or  alter  overlying  strata,  though  they  have  sometimes 
ploughed  up  and  involved  portions  of  the  sediment  underneath  them 
and  over  which  they  flowed.  (3)  The  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the 
lava-beds  present  commonly  a  scoriaceous  or  vesicular  character,  which  may 
even  be  found  extending  throughout  the  whole  of  a  sheet.  (4)  Fragments 
of  these  upper  surfaces  not  unusually  occur  in  the  immediately  over- 
lying strata.  (5)  Beds  of  tuff  are  frequently  interstratified  with  sheets 
of  lava,  but  may  also  occur  by  themselves,  intercalated  among  ordinary 
sedimentary  strata. 

A  record  of  the  feeblest  display  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  energy 
in  any  old  group  of  rocks  is  furnished  by  a  band  of  interstratified  tuff, 
marking  a  single  volcanic  eruption.     A  succession  of  such  bands  indicates 

VOL.  II  E 
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a  series  of  similar  discbarges,  and  every  intermediate  stage  may  be 
illustrated  by  examples  up  to  a  mass  of  lavas  and  tuffs  many  thousands 
of  feet  in  thickness  intei:calated  among  sedimentary  deposits. 

In  the  investigation  of  former  volcanic  action  the  detection  of  true 
volcanic  tuff  is  of  fundamental  importance.  While  the  observer  may 
be  in  doubt  whether  a  particular  bed  of  lava  has  been  poured  out  at  the 
surface  as  a  true  flow,  or  has  consolidated  at  some  depth  as  a  sill,  and, 
therefore,  whether  or  not  it  furnishes  evidence  of  an  actual  volcanic  out- 
break at  the  locality,  he  is  not  liable  to  the  same  uncertainty  among  the 
fragmental  eruptive  rocks.  Putting  aside  the  occasional  brecciated 
structure  seen  along  the  edges  of  plutonic  intrusive  masses,  he  may 
regard  all  the  truly  fragmental  igneous  rocks  as  proofs  of  volcanic  action 
having  been  manifested  at  the  surface.  The  agglomerate  found  in  a 
volcanic  neck  could  not  have  been  formed  unless  the  vapours  in  the 
vent  had  been  able  to  find  their  way  to  the  surface,  and  in  so  doing 
to  blow  into  fragments  the  rocks  on  the  site  of  the  vent  as  well  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  ascending  lava-column.*  Wherever,  therefore,  a  bed 
or  series  of  beds  of  tuff  occurs  interstratified  in  geological  formations, 
it  points  to  contemporaneous  volcanic  eruptions.  Hence  the  value  of 
these  rocks  in  interpreting  the  volcanic  annals  of  a  region. 

The  fragmentary  ejections  from  a  volcano  or  a  cooling  lava-stream 
vary  from  the  coarsest  agglomerate  to  the  finest  tuff,  the  coarser 
materials  being  commonly  found  nearest  to  the  source  of  discharge. 
They  naturally  differ  in  composition,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lavas 
with  which  they  are  associated  and  from  which  they  have  been  derived. 
Where  the  lavas  are  basic  or  acid,  so  likewise  the  tuffs  are  expected  to  be, 
though,  as  has  been  above  stated  (p.  712),  instances  have  been  observed 
where,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  heterogeneous  magma  or  of  two  distinct 
magmas,  showers  of  acid  fragments  have  alternated  with  the  outflow 
of  intermediate  or  even  basic  lavas.  The  fragmentary  matter  ejected 
from  volcanic  vents  has  fallen  partly  back  into  the  funnels  of  discharge, 
partly  over  the  surrounding  area.  It  is  apt,  therefore,  to  be  more  or 
less  mingled  with  ordinary  sedimentary  detritus.  We  find  it,  indeed, 
passing  insensibly  into  sandstone,  shale,  limestone,  and  other  strata. 
Alternations  of  gravelly  peperinoAWQ  tuff  with  a  very  fine-grained  "  ash  " 
may  frequently  be  observed.  Large  blocks  of  lava-form  rock,  as  well  as 
of  the  strata  through  which  the  volcanic  explosions  have  taken  place, 
occur  in  the  tuffs  of  most  old  volcanic  districts.  Occasionally  such 
ejected  blocks  as  well  as  bombs,  derived  from  the  expulsion  of  molten 
material,  are  found  among  the  fine  shales  and  other  strata,  the 
lamination  of  which  is  bent  down  round  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
that  the  stones  fell  with  considerable  force  into  the  still  soft  and  yielding 
silt  or  clay  (Fig.  330).« 

Volcanic  tuffs  and  conglomerates  occur  in  interstratified  beds  without 

^  It  is  conceivable,  us  already  stated,  that  where  a  mass  of  lava  was  injected  into  a 
subterranean  cavern,  fragmentary  discharges  might  take  place  and  partly  fill  that  ca\ity ; 
but  such  exceptional  cases  are  probably  extremely  rare. 

2  See  (Seol.  Mag,  i.  (1864),  p.  22. 
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any  accompanying  lava,  much  more  commonly  than  do  interstratified 
sheets  of  lava,  without  beds  of  tuff;  just  as  in  recent  volcanic  districts,  it 
is  more  usual  to  find  cones  of  ashes  or  cinders  without  lava,  than  lava- 
sheets  without  an  accompaniment  of  ashes.  Masses  of  fine  or  gravelly 
tuff,  several  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
lava-bed,  may  be  observed  in  the  volcanic  districts  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone and  Carboniferous  systems  in  Scotland.  These  furnish  evidence  of 
long-continued  volcanic  action,  during  which  fragmentary  materials  were 
showered  out  over  the  water-basins,  mingled  with  little  or  no  ordinary 


^^»;* 


Fig.  S30.— Ejected  volcanic  block  (12  x  15  x  17  inches)  in  Lower  Carboniferous  Shales,  Pettycur,  Fife. 

sediment.  On  the  other  hand,  in  these  same  areas,  thin  seams  of  tuff 
interlaminated  with  sandstone,  shale,  or  limestone,  afford  indications  of 
feeble  intermittent  volcanic  explosions,  whereby  light  showers  of  dust  were 
discharged,  which  settled  down  quietly  amidst  the  sand,  mud,  or  limestone 
accumulating  at  the  time.  Under  these  latter  circumstances,  tuffs  often 
l^ecome  fossiliferous ;  they  enclose  the  remains  of  such  plants  and  animals 
as  might  be  lying  on  the  lake-bottom  or  sea-floor  over  which  the  showers 
of  volcanic  dust  fell,  and  thus  they  form  a  connecting  link  between  aqueous 
and  igneous  rocks. 

As  illustrations  of  the  natare  of  the  stratigraphieal  evidence  for  former  conditions  of 
volcanic  activity,  famished  by  intercalations  of 
toff,  some  ezanaples  from  the  Carboniferous  forma- 
tions of  Britain  may  here  be  given.  In  Fig.  331, 
from  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  series  of  Linlithgow- 
shire, the  successive  conditions  of  the  floor  of  a 
Ugoon  are  presented  to  our  view.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  sectiou  lies  a  black  shale  (1)  of  the  usual 
carboMoeoiis  type,  with  remains  of  terrestrial  plants. 
It  is  -covered  by  a  bed  of  nodular  bluish -grey  tuff 
f2),  containing  black  shale  fragments,  whence  we 
may  infer  that  the  underlying  or  some  similar  shale 
was  blown  out  from  the  site  of  the  vent  that 
furnished  this  dust  and  gravel.  A  second  black 
shale  (3)  is  succeeded  by  a  second  thin  band  of  fine    ^''«-  331.— Section  of  interatratifications 

F*le  yellowish  tuff  (4).     Black  shale  (5)  again  super-        ^^  J"""  ^"'^  ****^^'  f^  "^""^^y*  ^'^^^'^ 

I      ^        ,  .    .  J  J  r  *      r  i.   /r        ^  Ochiltree,    Linlithgowshire    (Lower 

venes,  containing  rounded  fragments  of  tuff,  perhaps        carboniferouflX 

i^pilli  intermittently  ejected  from  the  neighbouring 

vent,  and  pa.ssing  up  into  a  layer  of  tuff  (6),  which  marks  how  the  volcanic  activity 

gradually  increased  again.      It  is  evident  that,  but  for  the  proximity  of  an  active 
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volcanic  vent,  there  would  have  been  a  continuous  dei>08it  of  black  mud,  the  conditions 
of  sedimentation  having  remained  unchanged.  In  the  next  stratum  of  shale  (7),  thin 
seams  and  nodules  of  clay-ironstone  accumulated  round  decomposing  organic  rcmaiDs  on 
the  muddy  bottom.  A  brief  volcauic  explosion  is  marked  by  the  thin  tuff-bed  (8),  after 
which  the  old  conditions  of  deposit  continued,  the  bottom  of  the  water,  as  the  shale  (& 
shows,  being  crowded  with  ostracod  crustaceans,  while  fishes,  whose  coprolites  have  been 
left  in  the  mud,  haunted  the  locality.  At  last,  however,  a  much  more  ^wwerful  and 
prolonged  volcanic  explosion  took  place.  A  coarse  agglomerate  or  tuff  (lOX  with  blocks 
sometimes  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  was  then  thrown  out  and  overspread  the  lagoou. 
A  scene  of  a  somewhat  different  kind  is  revealed  by  the  section  drawn  in  Fig.  382, 


i*\-'^'^-*r^«^*» 


Fig.  832.— Section  in  quarry  of  Carboniferous 

Limestone,  Limerick. 

1,  Limestone  ;  2,  Calcareous  tuff;  8,  Ashy 

limestone  or  highly  calcareous  tuff. 


Fig.  338.— Section  in  Wardlaw  Quarry, 
Linlithgowshire. 


which  represents  a  thickness  of  about  15  feet  of  strata.  The  lowest  rock  visible  is  a 
black,  tolerably  pure  limestone,  formed  of  organisms  which  lived  on  the  sea-floor.  As> 
it  is  followed  upward  it  is  seen  to  be  interleaved  with  thin  |)arting8  of  fine  greenish 
calcareous  tuff,  each  of  which  marks  a  separate  eruption  from  some  neighbouring 
volcanic  vent.  The  intervals  between  the  successive  explosions  must  have  been  long 
enough,  not  only  to  allow  the  water  to  become  clear,  but  to  permit  the  calcareous 
organisms  once  more  to  spread  over  the  bottom  and  form  a  layer  of  limestone.  Half- 
way up  the  section  the  volcanic  material  rapidly  increases  in  amount  until  it  takes  the 
place  of  the  limestone,  though  its  calcareous  composition  shows  that  some  of  the 
organisms  still  mingled  their  remains  with  the  volcanic  dust  that  had  buried  their 
predecessoi*s.  * 

As  the  presence  of  true  volcanic  tuff  proves  that  molten  rock  has  risen  in  a  vent, 
whence  it  has  been  blown  out  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  dust  and  lapilli,  we  may  always 
be  preiwired  to  tind  evidence  that  it  also  flowed  out  in  streams  of  lava.  In  Fig.  333, 
for  example,  a  record  is  supplied  of  the  outflow  of  two  sheets  of  lava  over  the  floor  of  the 
sea  in  which  the  Carboniferous  limestone  was  dei)Osited.     The  interval  of  time  betwet-n 

*  '  Ancieut  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,*  ii.  p.  44. 
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their  respective  eruptions  is  here  represented  by  about  20  feet  of  sediments,  consisting 
mAmly  of  organically-derived  limestone  with  some  intercalations  of  black  mud  and  grey 
sand.  At  the  bottom  of  the  section,  a  pale  amygdaloidal,  somewhat  altered  form  of 
basalt  (A)  marks  the  upper  surface  of  one  of  the  submarine  lavas  of  the  period.  Directly 
over  it  comes  a  bed  of  limestone  (B)  15  feet  thick,  the  lower  layers  of  which  are  made 
ap  of  a  dense  growth  of  the  thin-stemmed  coral,  LUhostrotion  irregiilare^  which  over- 
spread the  hardened  lava.  The  next  stratum  is  a  band  of  dark  shale  (C),  about  2  feet 
thick,  followed  by  about  the  same  thickness  of  an  impure  limestone  with  shale  seams. 
The  conditions  for  coral  growth  were  evidently  not  favourable ;  for  the  deposit  of  this 
Argillaceous  limestone  was  arrested  by  the  precipitatioi^  of  a  dark  mud,  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  form  of  3  or  4  inches  of  a  black  pyritous  shale  (E),  and  next  by  the  inroad  of  a 
large  quantity  of  a  dark  sandy  mud,  and  drift  vegetation,  which  has  been  preserved  as 
a  sandy  shale  (F)  containing  Calamites^  Produdi,  ganoid  scales,  and  other  traces  of  the 
terrestrial  and  marine  life  of  the  time.     Finally  a  sheet  of  lava,  represented  by  the 


.  334. — Section  of  Uie  volcanic  group  in  the  Carbonireruus  Limestone,  Middle  Hope, 
mouth  of  Severn,  Somerset. 


uppermost  amygdaloid   (G),    overspread    the   area,    and   sealed    up  these   records    of 
Palieozoic  history. 

An  example  from  another  portion  of  the  same  ancient  sea -bottom  will  serve  to 
show  how  both  tuffs  and  lavas  may  be  interstratified  in  a  conformable  and  continuous 
succession  of  marine  organic  limestones.  It  is  taken  from  the  interesting  volcanic  group 
near  Weston-super-Mare,  and  represents  the  whole  of  that  group,  here  about  100-  feet 
thick,  intercalated  in  the  midst  of  the  marine  limestones.^  At  the  bottom  lies  the 
normal  highly  fossiliferous  crinoidal  limestone  (1),  the  deposition  of  which  was  now 
interrupted.  It  becomes  impure  towards  the  top,  where  it  is  covered  with  a  greenish 
volcanic  tuff  (2)  about  12  feet  thick,  including  calcareous  bands.  This  tuff  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  eruptions  which  were  ushered  in  with  a  discharge  of  ashes  and  dust. 
Then  came  an  interval  of  quiescence,  during  which  the  organisms,  especially  Productus, 
swarmed  over  the  first  volcanic  deposit,  and  built  up  an  irregular  sheet  of  thin- 
bedded  limestone  (3)  three  feet  thick  and  upwards.  Another  eruption  now  took  place, 
which  covered  up  the  shells,  crinoids  and  corals,  and  formed  the  group  of  tuffs  (4), 
though  some  of  the  organisms  struggled  on  and  formed  lenticular  seams  of  lime- 
stone among  the  volcanic  sediment.     They  once  more  were  able  to  gather  into  thicker 

*  A.  Strahan  and  A.  G.  in  Summary  of  Projresa  of  Ueologmd  Suri'ey  for  1898,  pp. 
104-111. 
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continuous  seams  of  limestone  (5).  The  limestone  (6)  is  crowded  with  their  remains,  and 
as  it  has  a  thickness  of  15  feet,  it  marks  a  pause  of  some  duration  in  the  volcanic 
activity.  This  interval  was  at  last  brought  to  an  end  by  a  renewed  and  more  energetic 
manifestation  of  subterranean  energy.  First  came  a  series  of  vigorous  discharges  of  fine 
dust  and  stones,  which  eventually  accumulated  to  a  depth  of  from  12  to  14  feet  of  tuff 
(7).  A  thin  layer  of  chert  (8)  lies  at  the  top  of  the  volcanic  sediment,  and  is  immediately 
overlain  with  a  dull  green  somewhat  decomposing  vesicular  olivine-basalt  (9),  12  to  li 
feet  thick,  displaying  marked  ellipsoidal  stnicture,  and  presenting  a  rugged  scoriaceous 
upper  surface.  This  lava  marks  the  culmination  of  the  volcanic  episode  in  the  district. 
It  was  followed  by  a  time  of  comparative  quiescence,  during  which  occasional  showers 


Fig.  835.— Erect  coniferous  tree-truiik  surrounded  by  and  buried  under  Tertiary  basalt,  Gribon, 
Isle  of  Mull.    (*  Scenery  of  Scotland,'  3rd  edition,  p.  142.) 

of  fine  volcanic  dust  were  discharged,  traces  of  which  are  preserved  as  thin  partings  in 
the  nine  feet  of  highly  fossiliferous  limestone  (10)  which  overlies  the  basalt,  and  has 
filled  up  all  the  irregularities  of  its  surface.  A  recrudescence  of  volcanic  activity  is 
indicated  by  the  band  of  green  tuff  (11)  about  nine  feet  thick,  but  the  discharges 
wore  not  so  continuous  or  violent  as  wholly  to  kill  off  the  calcareous  organisms  on  the 
sea-bottom,  for  their  remains  have  been  aggregated  into  lenticular  seams  and  nodules 
among  the  Volcanic  sediment.  The  red  limestone  (12)  about  three  feet  thick  shows 
by  its  thin  leaves  of  tuff  that  feeble  discharges  of  dust  were  still  taking  place.  These 
indications  of  volcanic  action  become  still  feebler  in  the  overlying  reddish  nodular 
limestone  (13),  also  about  three  feet  thick,  above  which  comes  once  more  normal  thick 
limestone  wholly  made  of  organic  remains,  like  that  below  the  volcanic  group. 

In  the  case  of  subaerial  eruptions  we  may  expect  to  meet  with  occasional  intercala- 
tions of  lacustrine  or  fluviatile  sediment  containing  the  remains  of  a  land  flora  or  fauna. 
The  Tertiary  volcanic  series  of  Central  France  presents  many  instructive  and  classic 
examples  of  this  association.  We  there  find  the  fine  tuffs  alternating  in  thin  laminie 
with  the  fresh-water  limestones,  and  delicately  filling  the  cavities  of  the  shells  of  i)ond- 
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snails.  In  the  west  of  Scotland  the  Tertiary  basalt -plateaux  contain  interesting 
examples  of  river-chanuels  filled  with  gravel,  and  sometimes  containing  drift-wood, 
which  have  been  buried  under  streams  of  lava.  In  at  least  one  instance  a  coniferous 
tree  with  a  stem  five  feet  in  diameter  has  been  enveloped  in  the  molten  rock,  and  still 
retains  its  erect  |)osition.  The  bark  and  outer  part  of  the  wood  were  charred,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  tnink  had  decayed,  leaving  an  empty  cylinder  in  the  basalt,  into 
which  rubbish  was  washed  from  the  ground  above^before  the  next  outflow  of  lava  buried 
it.  As  shown  in  Fig.  335,  the  columns  of  the  basalt  diverge  from  the  sides  of  the  tree, 
which  formed  the  cooling  surface  whence  the  contraction  started. 

While  the  underground  course  of  a  protruded  mass  of  molten  igneous 
rock  has  widely  varied  according  to  the  shape  of  the  channel  through 
which  it  proceeded  and  in  which,  as  in  a  mould,  it  solidified,  the  behaviour 


Fig.  336.— Sandstone  filling  rents  in  the  surface  of  an  interbedded  sheet  or  flow  of  porphyrite,  which  is 

covered  with  a  bed  of  conglomerate.    Coast  of  Kincardineshire. 

The  rents  have  been  filled  in  with  sand  before  the  eruption  of  the  next  fiow. 

of  the  rock,  once  poured  out  at  the  surface,  is  more  uniform.  The  erupted 
lava  rolls  along,  varying  in  thickness  and  other  minor  characters,  accord- 
ing to  its  viscosity,  the  angle  of  slope  and  the  irregularities  of  the 
topography  over  which  it  flows.  It  forms  a  rough,  lenticular  bed  or 
sheet.  A  comparison  of  such  a  bed  >vith  one  of  the  intrusive  sheets 
already  described  shows  that  in  several  important  lithological  characters 
they  diflfer  from  each  other.  An  intrusive  sheet  is  closest  in  grain 
near  its  upper  and  under  surfaces ;  a  contemporaneous  bed  or  true  lava- 
flow,  on  the  contrary,  is  there  usmUly  most  open  and  scoriaceous.  In  the 
one  case,  we  comparatively  rarely  see  vesicles  or  amygdales,  and  when 
they  do  occur  they  are  usually  small  in  size,  and  more  or  less  uniformly 
distributed  along  certain  bands  or  lines.  In  the  lavas,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  vesicles  commonly  abound,  and  present  wide  variations  in  size, 
shape,  and  distribution.  However  rough  the  upper  surface  of  an  inter- 
stratified  sheet  may  be,  it  never  sends  out  veins  into,  nor  encloses  portions 
of  the  superincumbent  rocks,  which,  however,  sometimes  contain  portions 
of  it,  and  wrap  round  its  hummocky  irregularities.     Occasionally  it  may 
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be  observed  to  be  full  of  rents,  which  have  been  filled  up  with  sandstone 
or  other  sedimentary  material.  These  rents  were  formed  while  the  lava 
was  cooling,  and  sand  was  subsequently  washed  into  them.  Examples  of 
this  structure  abound  among  the  andesite-lavas  of  the  volcanic  tracts  of 
the  Scottish  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  (Fig.  336).^ 

The  amygdaloidal  cavities  throughout  an  interstratified  sheet,  but 
more  especially  at  the  top,  often  present  an  elongated  form,  and  are  even 
pulled  out  into  tube -like  hollows  in  one  general  direction,  which  was 
obviously  the  line  of  movement  of  the  yet  viscous  mass  (pp.  134,  306). 
Some  kinds  of  rock,  which  have  appeared  as  superficial  lava-flows,  have 
assumed  a  system  of  columnar  jointing.  Basalt,  in  particular,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  frequency  and  perfection  of  its  columns.  The  Giants' 
Causeway,  the  cliffs  of  Stafla,  of  Ardtun  in  Mull,  and  of  Loch  Stafliu  in 
Skye,  the  Orgues  d'Expailly  in  Auvergne,  and  the  Kirschberg  of  Fulda 
are  well-known  examples.  Andesite,  rhyolite,  obsidian,  pitchstoue  and 
other  effusive  rocks  likewise  occur  occasionally  in  columnar  forms.  Some 
basic  lavas,  during  their  flow,  have  broken  up  into  rounded,  elliptical  or 
pillow-shaped  masses  of  all  sizes,  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  or  even 
yards  in  diameter  (pp.  136,  306).  These  blocks  often  present  lines  of 
small  amygdales  close  to  their  edges,  the  centre  being  sometimes  marked 
by  larger  and  more  irregularly  shaped  cavities.  The  interspaces  between 
the  ellipsoids  were  usually  filled  with  some  sedimentary  deposit,  which 
among  the  Palaeozoic  examples  is  not  infrequently  chert  containing 
Radiolaria,  but  it  may  be  limestone,  shale,  ironstone,  volcanic  tuff  or 
other  material.  The  origin  of  these  rounded  blocks  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  sudden  disruption  and  chilling  of  lava  that  has  flowed  into  a  lake, 
river,  or  the  sea.'-^ 

Lenticular  sheets  or  groups  of  sheets  of  lava,  usually  of  limited  extent 
and  with  associated  bands  of  tuff,  form  the  more  frequent  type  among 
Palaeozoic  and  Secondary  formations.  A  single  interbedded  sheet  may 
occasionally  be  found  intercalated  between  ordinary  sedimentary  strata, 
without  any  other  volcanic  accompaniment.  But  this  is  unusual.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  several  sheets  occur  together,  with  accompanying 
bands  of  contemporaneous  tuff,  and  they  may  be  piled  up  into  accumula- 
tions thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  their  geological  age  being  generally 
ascertainable  from  the  organic  remains  associated  with  them  or  with 
the  conformable  strata  immediately  below  or  above  them. 

Interbedded  (and  also  intrusive)  sheets  have  shared  in  all  the  subse- 

*  See  'Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,'  i.  pp.  283,  333,  where  a  number  of  examples 
are  figured,  also  "Geologj"^  of  East  Fife,"  Mem.  Oeol.  Surv.  Compare  the  mud-endosures 
described  by  Professor  B.  K.  Emerson,  in  the  Triassic  Trap  of  New  England,  and  attributed 
by  him  to  the  influence  of  strong  convection  currents,  whereby  mud  was  rapidly  diffused  over 
and  under  lava  that  flowed  into  water.     BulL  Oe^tl,  *Sf>c.  Amer.  viii.  (1897),  p.  69. 

2  For  descriptions  of  the  ellipsoidal  structure  of  lavas,  see  G.  Platania,  in  H.  Johnston- 
Lavis'  *  South  Italian  Volcanoes,'  Naples,  1891,  p.  41,  and  Plate  xii.  ;  J.  J.  H.  Teall  and 
H.  Fox,  Q.  J.  a.  S.  xlix.  (1893),  p.  211  ;  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  Trans.  Roy.  Geol.  Soc.  CornwaU, 
1894,  p.  3  ;  F.  L.  Ransome,  Bull.  Geol.  Vnivers.  California,  No.  7  (1894)  ;  A.  G.  'Ancient 
Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,'  i.  pp.  25,  184,  193  ;  T,  Morgan  Clements,  Monograph  xxxvi 
U.S.  Oeol.  ,^^rr.  1899,  p.  112. 
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quent  curyature  and  faulting  of  the  formations  among  which  they  lie. 
This  relation  is  well  seen  in  the  "  toadstone  "  or  sheets  of  dolerite,  basalt, 
and  tuff  associated  with  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Derbj'shire 
(Fig.  337).^ 


ONE    MILF 

Fig.  S37.  —Section  of  intercalated  lavaA  and  tnfTs  ("  toadstone  ")  in  Carboniferoiiii  Limestone,  Derbyshire 
(B).    aoy**  Toadstone,"  in  two  beds ;  h  h,  Limestones  ;  c,  Millstone  grit ;  //,  Faults. 

In  such  abundantly  volcanic  districts  as  Central  Scotland,  the  necks  or  vents  of  erup- 
tion (Figs.  328,  389)  may  frequently  be  detected  among  the  lavas  which  proceeded  from 
them.  The  thickness  of  an  interbedded  sheet  varies  for  different  kinds  of  lava.  As  a  rule, 
the  more  acid  rocks  are  in  thicker  beds  thanthe  more  basic.  Some  of  the  thinnest  and  most 
j'^Tsistent  sheets  may  he  observed  among  the  basalts,  where  a  thickness  of  not  more  than 
12  or  15  feet  for  each  sheet  is  not  uncommon.  Both  individual  sheets  and  groups  of 
sheets  have  commonly  a  markedly  lenticular  character.  Tliey  usually  thicken  in  a 
particular  direction,  probably  that  from  which  they  flowed.  On  the  other  hand,  beds  of 
tolerably  uniform  thickness  and  flatness  of  surface  may  be  found  ;  among  the  basalts, 
more  particularly,  the  same  sheet  may  be  traceable  for  miles,  with  remarkable  regularity 
of  thickness  and  parallelism  l>etween  its  upper  and  under  surfaces  (p.  763).  The  ande- 
sites  and  trachytic  and  rhyolitic  lavas  are  more  irregular  in  thickness  and  form  of 
surface.    The  domite  of  Auvergiie  has  formed  domes  without  spreading  out  into  sheets. 

Abundant  examples  of  thick  intercalated  volcanic  groups  may  be  studied  among  the 
Palipozoic  and  Tertiary  formations  of  Westeni  Europe,  and  nowhere  on  a  larger  scale  than 
in  the  British  Isles.  The  Cambrian  lavas  and  tuffs  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  those  of 
Arenig  and  Bala  age  in  North  Wales,  the  Lake  District,  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  the 
south-east  of  Ireland  fonn  a  notable  record  of  volcanic  activity  in  older  Palaozoic  time. 
They  were  sacceeded  by  the  great  outpourings  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  Devonian, 
Carboniferous,  and  Permian  volcanoes.  But  the  volcanic  energy  gradually  diminished 
nntil  the  last  Permian  eruptions  gave  rise  to  groups  of  small  tuff-cones,  like  those  of 
Auvergne,  never  discharging  floods  of  lava  like  those  of  earlier  periods,  and  probably  in 
most  cases  emitting  only  showers  of  ashes  and  stones.^  There  appears  to  have  been 
a  complete  quiescence  of  volcanic  activity  during  the  whole  of  the  Mesozoic  ages  in 
Britain.  But  the  subterranean  flies  were  rekindled  in  older  Tertiary  time,  and  gave 
forth  the  great  basalt  sheets  of  Antrim  and  the  Inner  Hebrides. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  a  similar  long  record  of  volcanic  action  is  found,  with  a 
corres|ionding  Mesozoic  quiescence.  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and 
Permian  volcanic  rocks  have  been  found  in  France.  The  Permian  volcanic  rocks  of 
Oermany  have  long  been  well  known.  In  the  Tyrol  occur  extensive  sheets  of  quartz- 
porphyry  of  Triassic  or  older  date,  together  with  associated  tuffs. 

Some  of  the  most  enormous  accumulations  of  ejected  volcanic  material  are  found 
among  the  records  of  Tertiary  time  in  the 'western  parts  of  North  America.  Thus  in 
ihe  Absaroka  range  in  Wyoming  the  following  sequence  of  volcanic  ejections  has  been 
established,  tlie  whole  amounting  to  11,000  feet.^ 

*  See  Section  18  of  Horiz,  SecL  Geol,  Sure,  Oreat  Britain, 

'  *  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,*  where  the  British  volcanic  history  is  fully 
described. 

'  Mr.  U«gae, '  Absaroka  Folio,'  U,S,  0, 8.  Presidential  Address  to  Geol.  Soc.  Washington, 
1S98.     Iliis  section  fiuroishes  auother  example  of  alteniatiiig  basic  and  acid  ejections. 
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Late  Basalt  flows 300  feet 

Late  Basic  Breccia,  alternations  of  coarse  and   fine  fragmental 

material,  pointing  to  a  prolonged  succession  of  eruptions  .         .       2500  ,, 
Late  Acid  Breccia,  composed   mainly   of  andesite  detritus,    the 

result  of  many  successive  explosions 2000  ,, 

Early  Basalt  flows  in  sheets  from  5  to  50  feet  in  thickness    .         .       1200  ,, 
Early  Basic  Breccia,  coarse  and  fine,  with  intercalated  sheets  of 

basalt  which  increase  in  number  and  thickness  towards  the  top  .       4000  ,, 
Early  Acid  Breccia,  coarse  and  fine  material  irregularly  heaped 

together,  with  some  beds  of  silt  and  mud  ....       1000,, 


Fig.  838.— Succession  of  Volcanic  conglomerates  and  lava-sheets,  Cafion  of  YellowstoDQ  River. 
Photograph  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Walcott,  U.  8.  Geol.  Sun  ey. 

Some  of  these  breccias  are  crowded  with  erect  and  prostrate  fossil  trees,  which  mark 
successive  forest -growths  that  were  oveni'helmed  and  buried  under  the  enormous  amount 
of  fragmentary  material  discharged  from  the  neighbouring  vents. 

To  the  west  of  the  Absaroka  range  lies  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  where  the 
Yellowstone  River  has  cut  vast  ravines  out  of  the  volcanic  series,  displayingon  a  grand  scale 
a  succession  of  breccias  or  conglomerates  and  intercalated  lavas.  The  general  topo- 
graphy of  the  ca&on,  as  influenced  by  the  difference  in  weathering  of  the  two  kinds  of 
material,  is  represented  in  Fig.  338,  the  hard  columnar  lavas  forming  prominent  bars. 
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Traces  of  three  types  of  volcanoes  may  be  recognised  among  the 
volcanic  rocks  interstratified  in  the  various  geological  formations. 

1.  The  Vesuvian  type — consisting  of  lavas  and  tuffs  which  have  come 
mainly  from  one  central  orifice.  Here  the  rocks  rapidly  diminish  in 
thickness  away  from  their  point  of  origin,  arid  hence  form  lenticular 
intercalations  among  the  sedimentary  strata  with  which  they  are  associated. 
Thus  in  Linlithgowshire,  the  mass  of  lavas  and  tuffs  above  referred  to 
(Figs.  331,  333)  reaches  a  collective  thickness  of  probably  2000  feet 
in  the  Carboniiferous  Limestone  series,  but  dies  out  so  rapidly  that 
within  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  it  has  dwindled  down  to  a  single 
sheet  of  lava  less  than  50  feet  thick.  Still  more  rapid  attenuation  is 
observable  among  the  older  volcanic  accumulations  of  Central  Scotland 
and  North  Wales.  We  have  only  to  reflect  on  what  would  be  the 
probable  structure  displayed  by  Vesuvius  if  it  had  been  buried  under 
some  sedimentary  accumulation,  and  had  afterwards  been  laid  bare  to 
the  roots  by  prolonged  denudation,  in  order  to  be  able  to  understand 
the  condition  in  which  ancient  representatives  of  the  same  type  may 
be  expected  to  appear.     (Compare  Figs.  293,  294.) 

2.  The  Plateau  type  consists  of  sheets  of  lava  and  tuff  which  instead 
of  accumulating  round  a  main  centre  of  discharge  have  spread  out  over 
^vide  areas,  sometimes  amounting  to  thousands  of  square  miles.  These 
materials  have  sometimes  come  directly  out  of  fissures  opened  at  the  surface 
(fissure-eruptions,  p.  342),  sometimes  out  of  vents  which  may  be  crowded 
closely  together.  In  this  type  the  lavas  usually  largely  predominate  over 
the  fragmental  discharges.  The  more  basic  lavas,  especially  those  of  the 
basalt  family,  have  most  frequently  assumed  this  form. 

The  fragmentary  plateaux  of  the  British  Islands,  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland  ; 
those  of  the  Indian  Deccau  and  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  more  recent  basalt  floods  which 
hare  closed  the  eyentfal  history  of  volcanic  action  in  North  America,  are  notable 
illustrations  of  this  tjpe  of  stinicture.  Beds  of  tnff,  conglomerate,  gravel,  clay,  shale, 
or  other  stratified  intercalations  occasionally  separate  the  sheets  of  basalt.  Layers  of 
lacustrine  clays,  sometimes  full  of  leaves,  and  even  \vith  sufficiently  thick  masses  of 
vegetation  to  form  bands  of  lignite  or  coal,  may  also  here  and  there  be  detected 
Occasional  prostrate  or  even  erect  trees  may  be  observed  enclosed  in  the  lava  (Fig.  335). 
But  marine  intercalcations  are  rare  or  absent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  widely 
extended  sheets  of  basalt  were  in  the  main  subaerial  outpourings,  and  that  in  the  hollows 
of  their  hardened  surfaces  lay  lakes  and  smaller  pools  of  water  in  which  the  interstrati- 
fied sedimentary  materials  were  laid  down.  The  singular  persistence  of  the  basalt  beds 
has  often  been  noticed.  The  same  sheet  may  be  followed  for  several  miles  along  the 
magnificent  cliffs  of  Skye  and  Mull.  Mr.  Clarence  King  believes  that  single  sheets  of 
basalt  in  the  Snake  River  lava-field  of  Idaho  may  have  flowed  for  50  or  60  miles.  ^  The 
basalts,  however,  so  exactly  resemble  each  other  that  the  eye  may  be  deceived  unless  it 
can  follow  a  band  without  any  interruption  of  continuity. 

Next  to  the  basalts,  perhaps,  come  the  andesites  as  plateau-builders.  Conspicuous 
examples  of  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  piled  over  each  other  to  a  depth  of  many 
handred  feet  and  over  areas  of  hundreds  of  square  miles  may  be  seen  in  Central  and 
Southern  Scotland,  where  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  (hills  of  Lome)  and  Carboniferous 

*  'Geological  Exploration  of  40th  Parallel,'  i.  p.  593.  See  also  C.  E.  Dutton,  Natttre, 
27th  November  1884.  ^ih  Ann.  Rep.  U.S.  Oeol.  8ifn\  1884.85,  p.  181,  and  ith  Ann.  Rep. 
lame  Survey,  1882-83,  p.  85. 
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system^  (Campsie  FelU  and  hills  above  Largs),  include  consecutive  sheets  of  different 
andesites  and  diabases  that  rise  into  long  terraced  tablelands.  The  regularity  of  thickness 
and  i)arallelism  of  these  sheets  form  conspicuous  features  in  the  ^penery  of  the  districts 
in  which  they  occur. 

3.  The  Puy  type  is  shown  by  scattered  vents  filled  with  agglomerate 
or  tuff,  sometimes  also  with  dykes  or  plugs  of  lava.  In  many  cases  these 
vents  have  not  emitted  any  lava-streams.  They  mark  a  comparatively 
feeble  phase  of  volcanic  action.  They  are  sometimes,  however,  remarkably 
abundant  within  a  restricted  area,  as  in  the  tract  of  East  Fife  already 
referred  to  (p.  751),  where  at  least  eighty  of  them  are  crowded  together 
within  a  space  of  70  or  80  square  miles^  The  puys  of  Auvergne,  the 
maare  of  the  Eifel,  and  the  small  tuff-cones  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  are 
familiar  examples  of  late  geological  age. 

Part  VIII.  Metamorphism,  Local  and  Regional. 

The  sense  in  which  the  terms  "  metamorphism  "  and  "  metamorphic  " 
are  to  be  employed  should  be  precisely  defined  at  the  beginning  of  a 
discussion  of  the  subject  to  which  they  are  applied.  It  is  obvious  that 
we  have  no  right  to  call  a  rock  metamorphic,  unless  we  can  (1)  distinctly 
trace  it  into  an  unaltered  condition,  or  (2)  can  show  from  its  internal 
composition  and  structure  that  it  has  undergone  a  definite  change,  or  (3) 
can  prove  its  identity  with  some  other  rock  whose  metamorphic  character 
has  been  satisfactorily  established.  At  the  outset,  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  in  a  certain  sense,  all  or  nearly  all  rocks  may  be  said  to  have  been 
"  metamorphosed,"  since  it  is  exceptional  to  find  any,  not  of  very  modern 
date,  which  do  not  show,  when  closely  examined,  proofs  of  having  been 
hardened  by  the  pressure  of  superincumbent  rock,  or  altered  by  the 
action  of  percolating  water  or  other  daily  acting  agent  of  change.  Even 
a  solid  crystalline  mass,  which,  when  viewed  on  a  fresh  fracture  with  a 
good  lens,  seems  to  consist  of  unchanged  crystalline  particles,  will  often 
betray  under  the  microscope  unmistakable  evidence  of  alteration.  And 
this  alteration  may  go  on  until  the  whole  internal  organisation  of  the  rock, 
so  far  at  least  as  we  can  peneti-ate  into  it,  has  been  readjusted,  though 
the  external  form  may  still  remain  such  as  hardly  to  indicate  the  change, 
or  to  suggest  that  any  new  name  should  be  given  to  the  recomposed  rook. 
Among  many  igneous  rocks,  particularly  the  more  basic  kinds  (diabases, 
basalts,  andesites,  diorites,  olivine  rocks,  &c ),  alteration  of  this  nature 
may  be  studied  in  all  stages.^ 

But  mere  alteration  by  decay  is  not  what  geologists  denote  by  meta- 
morphism. The  term  has  been,  indeed,  much  too  loosely  employed ;  but 
it  is  now  generally  used  to  express  a  change  in  the  mineralogical  or 
chemical  composition  and  in  the  internal  structure  of  rocks,  produced  at 
some  depth  from  the  surface,  either  locally,  by  intruded  masses  of  highly 
heated  material,  or  regionally,  through  the  operation  of  mechanical  move- 
ments, combined  with  the  influence  of  heat  and  heated  water  or  vapour. 

Metamorphism  may  consist  in,  1st,  change  of  aspect  or  texture,  includ- 
ing induration  and  other  minor  phenomena  ("contact  metamorphism") ;  or 

*  AnU^  p.  453,  under  *' Weatherinj?. " 
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2nd,  change  of  form,  including  all  paramorphic  transformations,  such  as 
the  conversion  of  a  pyroxenic  into  a  hornblendic  rock,  and  the  alteration 
of  a  clastic  into  a  crystalline  mass  by  the  crystallization  of  its  original 
constituents  ;  or  3rd,  change  of  substance,  where  a  chemical  (metachemic) 
change  has  been  superinduced  either  by  the  abstraction  or  addition  of  one 
or  more  ingredients,  as  in  the  remarkable  contact  zones  round  certain 
intrusive  bosses.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  each  of  these  three  forms 
of  metamorphism  may  be  included  in  the  changes  which  have  been  super- 
induced upon  a  given  mass  of  rock.^ 

The  conditions  that  appear  to  be  mainly  concerned  in  metamorphism 
have  been  already  stated  (p.  424).  It  may  be  added  here  that  these 
conditions  may  in  different  cases  be  supplied  :  1st,  by  the  action  of  heated 
subterranean  water  carrying  carbonic  acid  and  mineral  solutions,  and  often 
under  great  pressure  (pp.  401,  409);  2nd,  by  the  action  of  hot  vapours 
and  gases  (pp.  269,  313) ;  3rd,  by  mechanical  pressure  combined  with 
heat,  but  without  internal  movement  or  deformation,  such  pressure  and 
heat  at  great  depths  in  the  terrestrial  crust  being  enormous;  4th,  by 
mechanical  movements,  particularly  those  which  have  resulted  in  the 
crushing  and  shearing  of  rocks,  and  which  at  great  depths  must  be  all 
the  more  effective  from  the  vast  pressure  and  high  temperature  (pp.  400, 
411);  5th,  by  the  intrusion  of  heated  eruptive  rocks,  sometimes  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  absorbed  water,  vapours,  or  gases  (pp.  407,  413); 
6th,  occasionally  and  very  locally  by  the  combustion  of  beds  of  coal. 
Much  will  obviously  depend  on  the  relations  of  temperature  and  pressure 
under  which  the  rocks  are  acted  on.  Mr.  Harker  has  indicated  four 
variations  of  these  relations,  which  may  in  different  places  have  existed  : 
(1)  low  temperature  and  low  pressure  (Hydro-metamorphism) ;  (2)  high 
temperature  and  low  pressuie  (Thermo-metamorphism) ;  (3)  low  temper- 
ature and  high  pressure  (Dynamo-metamorphism) ;  (4)  high  temperature 
and  high  pressure  (Plutono-metamorphism).* 

The  term   "metamorphism,"' as   originally  proposed   by  Lyell,  was 

^  MaDy  terms  have  been  devised  to  express  the  character  of  metamorphic  changes.  For 
instance,  melasomaiosia,  metasomatic^  methylosis,  methylotiCy  and  metachemic  applied  to 
chemical  metamorphism  or  alteration  of  constitution  or  substance ;  7)ie(a^ta»Uf  indicating 
changes  of  a  paramorphic  nature  ;  nietacrasis^  denoting  such  transformations  as  the  conver- 
sion of  mud  into  a  mass  of  mica,  quartz,  and  other  silicates  ;  macro- structuraZ  metamorphism, 
having  the  external  structure  (morphology)  changed,  as  where  an  amorphous  condition 
Urcomcs  schistose  ;  micro-structuralj  having  the  internal  structure  (histology)  wliolly 
changed,  with  or  without  a  macro-stnictnral  alteration  ;  viineralogicaly  having  one  or  more 
of  the  component  minerals  changed,  with  or  without  an  alteration  of  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  rock  as  a  whole.  See  King  and  Rowney,  '*  An  old  Chapter  of  the  Geological 
Kecord,"  1881  ;  Dana,  Amer,  Joum,  aScu  xxxii.  (1886),  p.  69.  Bonuey,  Quart.  Jintrn, 
frrol,  Soc.  (1886),  Address,  p.  30  et  seq.  G.  H.  WUliam^,  Bull,  U.S.  Geol.  Surv.  iVo.  62 
U*590),  p.  43.  Various  terms  have  likewise  been  proposed  for  metamorphism  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  cause,  as  Dislocaiion-metamorphism  (Lossen),  Medianical  mdaiiior 
phiJtm  (Heim  and  Baltzer),  Friction-metamorphmii  (Gosselet),  Dynamical  metamorphism 
(Rosenbosch),  Heaping-up  metamorphism  (Stauungs  M.  Gumbel  and  Credner),  Pressinx 
fMtamorphism  (Bonney),  and  those  by  Harker,  quoted  in  the  next  paragraph. 

*  Geol,  Mag.  1889,  p.  16. 
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applied  to  rocks  having  a  schistose  or  foliated-  structure  which  were 
regarded  as  altered  sediments.  For  many  years  afterwards  it  continued 
to  be  used  in  the  same  sense,  and  not  until  comparatively  recently  did 
geologists  recognise  that  rocks  originally  of  eniptive  origin,  but  interposed 
among  sedimentary  strata,  were  necessarily  affected  by  the  changes  which 
the  latter  underwent  in  the  processes  of  metamorphism.  It  is  now  well 
established  that  igneous  rocks  no  less  than  aqueotts  have  been  meta- 
morphosed, and,  as  Lossen  pointed  out>  they  furnish  in  some  respects  even 
a  better  starting-point  from  which  to  attack  the  problem  of  metamorphism, 
inasmuch  as  their  original  definite  mineral  aggregation,  chemical  com- 
position and  structure  furnish  a  scale  by  which  the  subsequent  mutations 
of  the  rocks  may  be  traced  and  measured.^ 

It  must  obviously  be  often  difficult,  not  infrequently  impossible,  to 
determine  to  what  particular  combination  of  conditions  the  metamorphism 
of  a  group  of  rocks  is  to  be  assigned,  whether  mere  pressiu-e,  or  pressure' 
combined  with  crushing  and  deformation,  or  with  a  high  temperature,  or  all 
of  these  with  the  co-operation  of  water  and  mineralising  agents,  have  been 
concerned  in  the  change.  For  convenience  of  description  some  kind  of 
classification  of  the  phenomena  is  required.  Accordingly  geologists  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  recognising  among  the  alterations  virhich  can 
properly  be  considered  metamorphic  two  broad  types.  1st,  Contact- 
Metamorphism,  where  the  rocks  have  been  altered  by  contact  with  or 
proximity  to  some  body  of  eruptive  material,  and  2nd,  Regional  Meta- 
morphism, where  the  alteration  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  such  local 
cause  as  the  invasion  of  an  intrusive  rock,  but  is  so  widespread  that  it 
must  be  due  to  a  more  general  origin,  such  as  conditions  of  pressure, 
temperature,  mechanical  movement,  presence  of  water  and  mineralising 
agents  affecting  extensive  tracts  of  the  earth's  crust.  This  arrangement, 
though  convenient,  cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  made,  for  although  in 
regional  metamorphism  a  maximum  of  change  is  often  reached  which  is 
hardly  equalled  in  contact-metamorphism,  cases  are  met  with  where  the 
phenomena  of  the  two  types  cannot  be  satisfactorily  discriminated. 
Nevertheless  the  commonly  accepted  subdivision  is  so  generally  useful 
that  it  may  well  be  retained  until  our  knowledge  of  metamorphism  has 
become  more  precise  and  profound  than  it  is  at  present. 

§  1.  Contact-Metamorphlsm. 

In  this  kind  of  alteration  two  fundamental  conditions  have  to  be 
considered :  1  st,  the  nature,  mass,  temperature,  and  composition  of  the 
eruptive  rock;  and  2nd,  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  rocks 
through  which  the  intrusive  material  has  been  injected,  and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  interstitial  twater  in  them.  (1)  With  regard  to  the  first  of 
these  conditions,  it  is  obvious  that  a  large  intrusion  will  produce  more 
alteration  than  a  small  intrusion  of  the  same  rock.     The  areola  of  meta- 

^  Jahrb.  Preuss.  Oeol.  Landemnsi,  1 884,  p.  620.     See  also,  for  an  early  study  of  the 
iafluence  of  contact-metamorphism  on  angitic  igneous  rocks,  Allport,  Q.  J.  G.  &,  xxxii. 

:i876),  p.  418. 
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morphism  round  a  grea^  boss  of  granite  or  of  diorite  will  be  broader  and 
the  metamorphism  itself  more  intense  than  that  round  a  mere  vein  or 
dyke.  The  constitution  of  the  intrusive  rock  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  metamorphism.  Thus  great  differences  are  observable 
between  the  nature  and  amount  of  this  alteration  produced  by  the  more 
basic  and  the  more  acid  volcanic  rocks.  The  former,  such  as  basalt, 
possess  such  extreme  fluidity  as  to  be  able  to  penetrate  into  the  cracks 
of  other  rocks  and  catch  up  fragments  of  them,  which  they  indurate  or 
even  fuse,  but  without  inducing  much  chemical  change.  It  would  appear 
that  mere  dry  heat  produces  only  a  small  amount  of  chemical  alteration. 
The  more  acid  volcanic  rocks,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  trachyte, 
phonolite  and  rhyolite  are  viscous  or  pasty,  do  not  >vrap  round  so  closely 
the  rocks  which  they  invade,  and  seldom  melt  them,  though  possessing 
a  temperature  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  basic  lavas.  But 
owing  probably  to  the  vapours  with  which  they  are  charged  they  induce 
various  chemical  transformations.^  Granite  has  been  believed  not  to 
furnish  examples  of  the  actual  fusion  of  the  surrounding  or  enclosed  rocks, 
though  it  may  have  absorbed  more  or  less  of  them  (see,  however,  p.  776), 
but  it  has  long  been  recognised  to  be  accompanied  with  a  more  complete 
transformation  of  these  rocks  than  any  other  intrusive  material,  and  this 
change  may  be  traced  to  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  line  of 
contact  In  this  case  also,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  presence  of 
pneumatolitic  agents — water,  alkaline  silicates,  chlorides  and  fluorides, 
with  other  vapours  or  solutions,  has  been  largely  influential,  combined, 
doubtless,  with  great  pressure,  high  temperature,  and  a  continuance  of 
these  conditions  for  vast  periods  of  time. 

(2)  With  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  the 
altered  rock  upon  the  metamorphism,  it  is  obvious  that  such  diflerent 
materials  as  shale,  sandstone,  coal,  and  limestone,  will  give  very  diflerent 
results  even  if  exposed  to  the  same  amount  and  kind  of  metamorphic 
energy.  The  amount  of  water  present  in  the  pores  of  a  rock  will  likewise 
largely  influence  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  alteration.  A  rock  which, 
if  perfectly  dry,  might  undergo  little  or  no  change,  when  heated  would  be 
subjected  to  chemical  reactions  and  mineral  re -arrangements  by  the 
operation  of  interstitial  water.  Much  must  depend,  too,  upon  the  relation 
between  the  position  of  the  intrusive  mass  and  the  stratification  of  the 
rocks  aflfected.  As  stated  on  p.  64,  heat  is  conducted  four  times  faster 
along  the  planes  of  stratification  than  across  them,  so  that  an  intruded 
sheet  or  sill  should,  other  things  being  equal,  produce  less  alteration  than 
a  boss  which  breaks  across  the  bedding.  It  will  be  readily  understood, 
also,  that  detached  portions  of  a  rock  which  have  been  caught  up  and 
entirely  enclosed  within  an  intrusive  mass  will  show  usually  a  more 
highly  altered  condition  than  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  rock,  which 
have  merely  presented  one  side  to  the  invading  material. ^ 

'  Profeaor  Lacroix,  Mim.  Acad,  Sci,  Paris,  xxxi.  (1894). 

'  Professor  Lacroix,  in  the  memoir  above  cited,  has  made  a  particular  study  of  the 
metamorphism  of  fragments  enclosed  in  volcanic  rocks.  On  the  physical  effects  of 
contact-metamorphism,  see  J.  Barrel!,  Amer,  Journ,  Sci.  xiii.  (1902),  p.  279. 
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The  following  examples  of  the  nature  of  the  metamorphism  of  contact 
are  arranged  in  progressive  order  of  intensity,  beginning  with  the  feeblest 
change,  and  ending  with  results  that  are  quite  comparable  with  the  great 
changes  involved  in  regional  metamorphism. 

Bleachintr  is  well  seen  at  the  surface,  where  heated  volcanic  vapours 
rise  through  tuffs  or  lavas  and  convert  them  into  white  clays  (p.  31 3). 
Decoloration,  however,  has  proceeded  also,  underneath,  along  the  sides  of 
dykes.  Thus  in  Arran,  a  zone  of  decoloration  ranging  from  5  or  6  to 
25  or  30  feet  in  width,  runs  in  the  red  sandstone  along  each  side  of 
many  of  the  abundant  basalt- dykes.  This  removal  of  the  colouring 
peroxide  may  have  been  effected  by  the  prolonged  escape  of  hot  vapours 
from  the  cooling  lava  of  the  dykes.  Had  it  been  due  merely  to  the 
reducing  effect  of  organic  matter  in  the  meteoric  water  filteiing  down 
each  side  of  the  dyke,  it  ought  to  occur  as  frequently  along  joints  in 
which  there  has  been  no  ascent  of  igneous  matter. 

Coloration. — Eocks,  particularly  shale  and  sandstone,  in  contact  with 
intrusive  sheets,  are  sometimes  so  reddened  as  to  resemble  the  burnt 
shale  from  an  ironwork.  Every  case  of  reddening  along  a  line  of  junction 
between  an  eruptive  and  non-eruptive  rock  must  not,  however,  be  set  down 
w^ithout  examination  as  an  effect  of  the  mere  heat  of  the  injected  mass, 
for  sometimes  the  colouring  may  be  due  to  subsequent  oxidation  of  iron 
in  one  or  both  of  the  rocks  by  water  percolating  along  the  lines  of 
contact. 

Dlsaggregration. — It  is  occasionally  observable  that  rocks  originally 
coherent  and  tough  have  become  friable  by  contact  with  eruptive  material, 
as  in  the  case  of  gneiss  and  granite  in  Auvergne,  when  in  contact  with 
the  volcanic  rocks. 

Induration. — Most  frequently  the  reverse  of  disintegration  has  been 
produced,  for  the  rocks  along  the  contact  with  an  intrusive  mass  have 
commonly  been  hardened.  Sandstone,  for  example,  is  converted  into  a 
compact  rock  which  breaks  with  the  lustrous  fracture  of  quartzite. 
Argillaceous  strata  are  altered  into  flinty  slate,  Lydian-stone,  jasper,  or 
porcellanite.  This  change  may  sometimes  be  produced  by  mere  dry  heat, 
as  when  clay  is  baked.  But  it  may  also  arise  from  the  action  of  heated 
water,  as  is  shown  where  the  percentage  of  silica  has  been  increased  by 
the  deposit  of  a  siliceous  cement  in  the  interstices  of  the  stone,  or  by 
the  replacement  of  some  of  the  mineral  substances  by  silica.  Such 
changes  are  specially  observable  round  eruptive  masses  of  granite  and 
diabase.^ 

Expulsion  of  Water. — One  effect  of  the  intrusion  of  molten  matter 
among  the  ordinary  cool  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  has  doubtless  often 
been  temporarily  to  expel  their  interstitial  water.  The  heat  may  even 
have  been  occasionally  sufficient  to  drive  off  water  of  crystallization  or  of 
chemical  combination.      Mr.  Sorby  mentions  that  it  has  been  able  to 

*  Kayser,  on  contact-metaiiiorpliivsm  around  the  diabase  of  the  Harz,  Z.  D,  O.  G.  xxii. 
103,  where  analyses  allowing  the  high  percentage  of  silica  are  given.  Hawes,  Amer,  Journ, 
Hex.  January  1881.  The  phenomena  of  metamorphism  round  granite  are  further  described 
below,  p.  778  seq. 
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dispel  the  water  present  in  the  minute  fluid  cavities  of  quartz  in  a  sand- 
stone invaded  by  diabase.^ 

Prismatic  Structure. — Contact  with  eruptive  rocks  has  frequently 
produced  a  prismatic  structure  in  the  contiguous  masses.     Conspicuous 


a  b  a  ha 

Fig.  839.— SandKtone  (a  a)  rendered  prismatic  by  Dolerite  (b  b) ;  Bishopbriggs,  Glasgow. 

illuBtrations  of  this  change  are  displayed  in  sandstones  through  which 

dykes  have  risen  (Fig.  339).     Independently  of  the  lines  of  stratification, 

polygonal  prisms,  six  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and  several  feet  in 

length,    starting    from    the 

face  of  the  dyke,  have  been        y 

developed  in  the  sandstone.^     ^^ 

Some  of  the  most  perfect  ex- 
amples of  saperinduced  prisms 
may  occasionallj  be  noticed  in 
seams  of  coal  which,  from  offering 
least  resistance  in  a  group  of 
strata,  have  been  more  especially 
apt  to  be  invaded  by  intrusive 
igneoos  rocks.  In  the  Scottish 
coal-fields,  sheets  of  basalt  have 
been  forced  along  the  surfaces  of 
coal-seams,  and  even  along  their 
centre.  The  coal  in  these  cases  is 
Kometimes  beautifully  columnar,  its  slender  hexagonal  and  pentagonal  prisms,  like  rows 
of  stout  pencils,  diverging  from  the  surface  of  the  intrusive  sill'  (Fig.  340).  The 
basalt,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  changed  into  a  kind  of  clay  (postea,  p.  775). 

^  V.  /.  G,  S,  1880.     Ante,  p.  736. 

^  Sandstone  altered  by  basalt,  melaphyre,  or  allied  rock,  Wildenstein,  near  Biidingen, 
Upper  Hesse ;  Schdberle,  near  Kriebitz,  Bohemia ;  Johnsdorf,  near  Zittau,  Saxony  (the 
Quader  -  sandstone  of  Grorischstein,  in  Saxon  Switzerland,  is  beautifully  columnar ;  W. 
Keeping,  Oenl.  Mag,  1879,  p.  487) ;  Bishopbriggs,  near  Glasgow  (Fig.  339). 

'  Coal  and  lignite,  with  their  accompanying  clays,  altered  by  basalt,  diabase,  melaphyre, 
^,  Ayrshire,  Scotland  (Fig.  840) ;  St  Satumin,  Auvergne  ;  Meissner,  Hesse  Cassel  ; 
£ttingshaasen,  Vogelsgebtrge ;  Sulzbach,  Upper  Palatinate  of  Bavaria ;  Fiinfkirchen, 
Uangary :  by  trachyte.  Commentary,  Central  France  ;  by  phonolite,  Nortliem  Bavaria. 

VOL.  II  F 


Fig.  840.— Coal-seam  (a  a)  lying  on  fireclay  (b)  and  made 
columnar  (a')  by  a  sill  (c)  of  Basalt,  Shore,  Saltcoats, 
Ayrshire. 
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Other  examples  of  the  production  of  this  structure  have  been  described. in  dolomite 
altered  by  quartz -porphyry  (Campiglia,  Tuscany);  fresh -water  limestone  altered  by 
basalt  (Gergovia,  Auvergne) ;  basalt -tuif  and  granite  altered  by  basalt^  (Mt.  Saint  - 
Michel,  Le  Puy). 

Calcination,  Melting,  Coking.^ — By  the  great  heat  of  erupted  masses, 
more  especially  of  basalt  and  its  allies,  rocks  have  been  calcined  and 
partially  or  completely  melted.  In  some,  the  matrix  or  some  of  the 
component  minerals  have  been  melted;  in  others  the  whole  rock  has 
been  fused.  Among  granite  fragments  ejected  with  the  slags  of  old 
volcanic  vents  in  Auvergne,  some  present  no  trace  of  alteration,  others 
are  burnt  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  furnace,  or  are  partially  melted  so  as 
to  look  like  slags,  their  component  minerals,  however,  remaining  distinct 
In  the  Eifel  volcanic  region,  the  fragments  of  mica-schist  and  gneiss 
ejected  with  the  volcanic  detritus  have  sometimes  a  crust  or  glaze  of 
glass.  Sandstones,  though  most  frequently  baked  into  a  compact 
quartzite,  are  sometimes  changed  into  an  enamel -like  mass  in  which, 
when  the  rock  Contains  an  argillaceous  or  calcareous  matrix  with 
dispersed  quartz-grains,  the  infusible  quartz  may  be  recognised. 

In  Hesse  and  Thuringerwald,  Zirkel  has  described  sandstones  altered  by  contact 
with  basalt,  where  the  quartz -grains  are  enveloped  in  a  vitreous  matrix,  in  which 
abundant  microscopic  microlites  occur,  and  present  in  their  arrangement  evidence  of  a 
fluxion -structure.  This  glassy  constituent  probably  represents  the  argillaceous  and 
other  materials  in  which  the  quartz-grains  were  originally  imbedded,  and  which  has 
been  fused  and  made  to  flow  by  the  heat  of  the  basalt.^  According  to  Bunsen's  observa- 
tions, volcanic  tuff  and  phonolite  have  sometimes  been  melted  on  the  sides  of  the 
dolerite  dykes  which  traverse  them,  so  as  to  present  the  aspect  of  pitchstone  or 
obsidian.^  Complete  fusion,  fluxion-structure,  and  microscopic  crystallites,  resembling 
those  of  true  igneous  rocks,  may  thus  be  produced  in  sedimentary  rocks  by  contact- 
metamorphism. 

The  eflfects  of  eruptive  materials  upon  carbonaceous  beds,  and 
particularly  upon  coal-seams,  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  examples 
of  this  kind  of  alteration.  The  eflfects  vary  considerably,  according  to 
the  bulk  and  nature  of  the  eruptive  sheet,  the  thickness,  composition, 
and  structure  of  the  coal-seam,  and  probably  other  causes.  In  some 
cases,  the  coal  has  been  made  prismatic,  as  above  described.  More  often 
it  has  been  fused  and  has  acquired  a  blistered  or  vesicular  texture,  the 
gas  cavities  being  eitlier  empty  or  filled  with  some  infiltrated  mineral, 
especially  calcite  (east  of  Fife).     The  most  frequent  change  is  the  conver- 

*  Naumann,  *Geognosie/  i.  p.  737. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  changes  of  the  kind  here  referred  to  occur  most 
commonly  with  basalt-rocks,  melaphyres,  and  diabases.  Trachyte  has  been  a  less  frequent 
agent  of  alteration,  though  some  remarkable  examples  of  its  influence  have  been  noted. 
Poulett  Scrope  (Geol,  Trans.  2nd  ser.  ii.)  describes  the  alteration  of  a  trachyte  conglomerate 
by  trachyte  into  a  vitreous  mass.  Quartz- porphyry  and  diorite  occasionally  present  examples 
of  calcination,  or  more  or  less  complete  fusion.  But  with  the  granitic  and  syenitic  rocks 
changes  of  this  kind  have  never  been  observed.     Naumann,  '  Geognosie,'  1.  p.  744. 

'  y.  Jahrh.  1872,  p.  7.  For  other  examples  see  Mohl,  VerhaticU,  Oeol.  ReichaanM. 
171,  p.  259  ;  Hussak,  Tschemmk's  Min.  MittheiL  1883,  p.  630. 

*  Usually  the  vitreous  band  at  the  margin  of  a  basalt  dyke  belongs  to  the  intruded  rock 
and  not  to  that  through  which  it  has  risen  {ante,  pp.  235,  735,  745). 
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sion  of  the  coal  into  a  hard  and  brittle  kind  of  anthracite  or  "  blind  coal/' 
owing  to  the  loss  of  its  more  volatile  portions  (west  of  Fife).  This 
change  may  be  observed  in  a  coal-seam  6  or  8  feet  thick,  even  at  a 
distance  of  50  yards  from  a  large  dyke.  Traced  nearer  to  the  eruptive 
mass,  the  coal  passes  into  a  kind  of  pyritous  cinder,  scarcely  half  the 
original  thickness  of  the  seam.  At  the  actual  contact  with  the  dyke,  it 
becomes  by  degrees  a  kind  of  caked  soot,  not  more  perhaps  than  a  few 
inches  thick  (South  Staffordshire,  Ayrshire).  Coal  has  sometimes  even 
been  turned  into  graphite  (New  Cumnock,  Ayrshire).^ 

The  basalt  of  Meissaer  (Lower  Hesse)  overlies  a  thick  stratum  of  brown  coal  which 
shows  an  interesting  series  of  alterations.  Immediately  under  the  igneous  rock,  a  thin 
team  of  impure  earthy  coal  (^'letten")  appears  as  if  completely  burnt.  The  next 
underlying  stratum  has  been  altered  into  metallic-lustred  anthracite,  passing  downwards 
into  various  black  glossy  coals,  beneath  which  the  brown  coal  is  worthless.  The  depth 
to  which  the  alteration  extends  is  5*3  metres.'^  Another  example  of  alteration  has 
been  described  by  G.  vom  Rath  from  Fiiufkirchen  in  Hungary.*  A  coal-seam  has 
there  been  invaded  by  a  basic  igneous  rock  (perhaps  diabase)  now  so  decomposed  that  its 
true  lithological  character  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined  (see  p.  775).  Here  and 
there,  the  intrusive  rock  lies  concordantly  with  the  stratification  of  the  coal,  in  other 
places  it  sends  out  fingers,  ramifies,  abruptly  ends  otf,  or  occurs  in  detached  nodular  frag- 
ments in  the  coal.  The  latter,  in  contact  with  the  intrusive  material,  is  converted  into 
prismatic  coke.  The  analysis  of  three  si)ecimens  of  the  coal  throws  light  on  the  nature 
of  the  change.  One  of  these  (A)  shows  the  ordinary  composition  of  the  coal  at  a 
distance  from  the  influence  of  the  intrusive  rock  ;  the  second  (B),  taken  from  a  distance 
of  about  0*3  metre  (nearly  1  foot),  exhibits  a  partial  conversion  into  coke  ;  while  in  the 
third  (C),  taken  from  immediate  contact  with  the  eruptive  mass,  nearly  all  the  volatile 
hydrocarbons  have  beeu  expelled. 

Ash.  Sulphiu-.  Coke.  Bitumen. 

A.  8-29  per  cent.  2*074  79-7  20-3 

B.  9-73      „  1-112  87-8  12*2 

C.  45*96      „  0-151  95-3  47 

During  the  subterranean  distillation  ai'ising  from  the  destruction  or  alteration  of  coal 
and  bituminous  shales,  while  the  gases  evolved  find  their  way  to  the  surface,  the  liquid 
products,  on  the  other  hand,  are  apt  to  collect  in  fissures  and  cavities.  In  Central 
Scotland,  where  the  coal-fields  have  been  so  abundantly  pierced  by  igneous  masses, 
petroleum  and  asphaltum  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  sometimes  in  chinks  and  veins  of 
sandstones  and  other  sedimentary  strata,  sometimes  in  the  cavities  of  the  igneous  rocks 
themselves.  In  West  Lothian,  intrusive  sheets,  traversing  a  group  of  strata  containing 
teams  of  ooal  and  oil-shale,  have  a  distinctly  bituminous  odour  when  freshly  broken,  and 
little  globnles  of  petroleum  may  be  detected  in  their  cavities.  In  the  same  district,  the 
joints  and  fissures  of  a  massive  sandstone  are  filled  with  solid  brown  asphalt,  which  the 
quarrymen  manufacture  into  candles. 

*  For  a  recent  accoant  of  this  Cumnock  example  see  H.  Bolton,  Trans,  OeoL  Soc. 
Manchester,  xxiiL  (1895).  The  coal  has  been  made  columnar  and  the  columns  at  their 
junction  with  the  basalt  pass  into  graphite,  which  adheres  to  the  intrusive  rock. 

^  Moesta,  'Geologische  Schilderung,  Meissner  uud  Hirschberge,'  Marburg,  1867. 

'  G.  vom  Rath,  N.  Jahrb.  1880,  p.  276.  In  the  above  analyses  the  bitumen  includes  all 
volatile  constituents  driven  off  by  heat,  hence  coke  and  bitumen  =  100.  Another  instance  is 
described  by  Giimbel  from  Mahri^M^h-Ostrau,  where  coal  is  coked  by  an  augite- porphyry, 
Verh,  O'eol.  Reichaanst.  1874,  p.  55. 
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Propylltisation. — Reference  may  be  made  here  to  the  changes  super- 
induced in  rocks  by  the  influence  of  hot  vapours  and  gases  (solfataric 
action,  p.  313).  Among  these  alterations,  whereby  the  characters  of 
the  original  propylites  of  Western  America  have  been  induced,  are  the 
conversion  of  hornblende  and  biotite  into  green  chloritic  pseudomorphs, 
and  that  of  the  felspars  into  epidote. 

Marmarosis. — The  most  frequent  alteration  undergone  by  limestone 
when  invaded  by  an  eruptive  rock  is  its  conversion  into  crystalline  or 
saccharoid  marble.     This  change  may  extend  only  an  inch  or  two  from 
the  edge  of  a  dyke,  but  may  stretch  over  hundreds  of  yards  where  the 
eruptive  mass  has  been  of  large  size.     As  a  rule  it 
is  more  pronounced  in  connection   with  acid   than 
with  basic  igneous  rocks.    A  pure  limestone  will  give 
rise  only  to  crystalline  calcite  grains,  but  if,  as  so 
h    a  cac  a  b        frequently    happens,    admixtures   of    non- calcareous 
Fig.  84i-Dyke8  of  bamii  Sediment  are  present,  they  induce  the  development 
(a  a  a)  traversing  chalk  of  Other  minerals,  such  as  tremolite  and  garnet, 
dykes  is  converted  into         One  of  the  earliest  described  examples  of  this  change  is  that 
uiarble    (c   c),    Rathlin    &t  Rathlin  Island,  oif  the  north  coast  of  Ireland  (Fig.  341). 
Island,  Antrim.  Two  basalt  dykes  (20  and  35  feet  thick  respectively)  ascend 

there  through  chalk,  of  which  a  band  20  feet  thick  separates 
them.  Down  the  middle  of  this  central  chalk  band  runs  a  tortuous  dyke  one  foot 
thick.  The  chalk  between  the  dykes  and  for  soine  distance  on  either  side  has  been 
altered  into  a  finely  granular  marble.^  On 
the  east  side  of  the  great  intrusive  mass  of 
Fair  Head  the  chalk  is  likewise  marmarised. 
Another  smaller  but  interesting  illustration 
of  the  same  change  occurs  at  Camps  Quarry 
near  E<Unburgh.  The  dull  grey  Burdie  House 
limestone  (Lower  Carboniferous),  full  of  valves 
of  Leperditia  and  plants,  has  there  been  in- 
vaded by  a  basaltic  dyke,  which,  sending 
slender  veins  into  the  limestone,  has  enclosed 
portions  of  it.  The  limestone  is  found  to 
have  acquired  the  granular  crystalline  char- 
acter of  marble,  each  little  granule  of  calcite 
having  its  own  orientation  of  cleavage  planes 
(Fig.  842). 

Production  of  New  Minerals. — 

Among  the  phenomena  of  metamor- 

phism,   whether   contact   or  regional, 

the  development  of  new  minerals   in 

alteration  has  resulted  in  fusion,  microlites  or  more  definite  crystals  are 

found  in  the  glasses,  such  minerals  as  pyroxene,  hypersthene,  cordierite, 

spinel,  biotite,  ilmenite,  &c.,  being  discernible  with  the  microscope.    Where, 

on  the  other  hand,  the  metamorphism  has  spread  further  and  may  have 

1  Conybeare,  Trans.  Ged.  iSoc.  iii.  p.  210  and  Plate  x.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  marmarosis  is  the  alteration  of  the  (Triassic)  limestone  of  Carrara  into  the  weU- 
knowD  statuary  marble  {nee  poalea,  p.  804). 


Fig.  342.  — Section  of  limestone  (a)  (Bardie 
House)  converted  into  granular  marble 
by  basalt  (b).    Magnified  20  diameters. 

none   is   more   conspicuous   than 
the   rocks  affected.      Where  the 
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been  due  not  merely  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  eruptive  mass  but  to 
the  vapours  with  wliich  it  was  impregnated,  a  much  more  conspicuous 
development  of  new  minerals  is  observable.  These  minerals  have  usually 
an  obvious  genetic  relation  to  the  composition  of  the  rocks  in  which  they 
are  formed,  but  in  many  cases  they  also  bear  witness  to  the  introduction 
of  elements  which  were  not  originally  present  in  these  rocks.  In 
argillaceous  strata,  such  as  clay-slates,  as  Mr.  Hutchings  has  pointed  out, 
one  of  the  most  unfailing  and  sensitive  indications  of  commencing 
metamorphism  is  the  progressive  decrease  in  number  and  increase  in  size 
of  the  little  rutile  needles  {ante,  p.  171).  Next  in  degree  of  sensibility  is 
probably  the  development  of  minute  scales  of  biotite.  Quartz  and  felspar 
have  often  crystallized  together  and  in  their  appearance  are  intimately 
connected.  More  advanced  stages  of  alteration  are  marked  by  the  presence 
of  what  have  been  called  preeminently  " contact-minerals,''  particularly 
cordierite,  andalusite,  kyanite  and  sillimanite.  Hence  a  certain  general 
order  of  succession  in  the  development  of  the  minerals  may  be  traced 
across  a  broad  areola  of  contactmetamorphism.  On  the  outer  margin  of 
the  ring,  the  internal  re-arrangements  and  mineralogical  re-combinations 
show  themselves  in  many  argillaceous  rocks  by  the  appearance  of  small 
knots  or  concretions  which  are  replaced  further  inward  by  recognisable 
silicates,  such  as  staurolite,  then  by  kyanite,  followed  perhaps  further  in 
by  sillimanite,  while  towards  the  centre  the  dark  mica  which  appears 
even  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  ring  attains  a  marked  prominence,  often 
accompanied  with  garnets  and  other  new  minerals.^  A  few  examples 
may  be  cited  here,  but  the  subject  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  further 
on  in  connection  with  the  production  of  foliation. 

A  simple  but  interesting  instance  of  this  kind  of  contact-metamorphlsm  was  described 
many  years  ago  by  Henslow,  from  near  Plas  Newydd,  Anglesea.  A  basalt  dyke,  154  feet 
in  breadth,  there  traverses  strata  of  shale  and  argillaceous  limestone,  which  are  altered 
to  a  distance  of  35  feet  from  the  intrusive  rock,  the  limestone  becoming  granular  and 
crystalline,  and  the  shale  being  hardened,  here  and  there  porcellanized,  while  its  shells 
^Productif  Ac),  though  nearly  obliterated,  are  still  traceable  by  their  impressions.  In 
the  altered  fossiliferous  shale  numerous  crystals  of  analcime  and  garnet  have  been 
developed,  the  latter  yielding  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  lime.^  Similar  phenomena 
were  observed  by  Sedgwick  along  the  edges  of  intruded  Whin  Sill  (p.  733)  among  the 
Carboniferons  Limestones  and  shales  of  High  Teesdalc.^  More  recently  the  interesting 
contact-phenomena  of  this  region  have  been  studied  in  detail  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Hutchings, 
who  has  fonnd  that  below  the  sheet  of  igneous  rock,  which  is  100  feet  thick,  meta- 
morphism is  distinctly  appreciable  through  the  limestones  and  shales  down 'to  the 
Itasement  conglomerate,  a  vertical  distance  of  more  than  80  feet  The  purer  limestone 
has  been  converted  into  marble,  quite  like  what  might  be  due  to  the  influence  of  granite. 
ArgiUaceons  limestone  has  likewise  been  rendered  completely  crystalline,  and  amidst  its 
re-crystallized  calcite  other  minerals  have  been  developed,  especially  idocrase,  garnet 
and  angite,  the  last  two  here  and  there  growing  out  from  the  edge  of  the  sill  like  the 
teeth  of  a  saw.  There  occur  also  pale  hornblende  in  slender  needles,  epidote,  sphene 
and  a  good  deal   of  re -crystallized   quartz.     The  intercalated  sandstones  have   been 

*  G.  Barrow,  Q.  J.  O,  S,  xlix.  p.  330.  For  a  proposed  nomenclature  of  those  rocks  in 
^iiccesaive  zones  of  contact-metamorphism,  see  W.  Salomon,  Congr^s  Oiol.  Intemai.  Paris,  1900. 

*  Cambridge  Phil,  Trans.  I  p.  402. 
*Op.eU.^  p.  175. 
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changed  into  quartzite.  The  shales  are  marked  by  the  production  of  new  mica,  with 
chlorite,  quartz  and  sometimes  felspar,  as  well  as  biotite,  andalusite,  anthopyllite,  &c 
The  calcareous  shales  display  the  most  extreme  alteration  in  the  whole  section  of  strata ; 
they  have  sometimes  been  converted  into  a  brown  compact  homfels-like  rock,  full  of 
garnets,  and  containing  also  idocrasc,  spinel  (enclosed  in  the  garnet  and  idocrase),  the 
general  ground  mass  forming  a  calcareous  adinole.  The  limestone  even  at  a  distance  of 
60  feet  from  the  contact  has  been  completely  re-crystallized,  while  small  augite  crystals 
have  been  developed  at  a  distance  of  40  feet.^ 

At  Rongstock  on  the  Elbe  in  Bohemia  certain  Senouian  marls  have  been  invaded  by 
a  mass  of  dolerite  or  gabbro,  probably  of  Tertiary  age.  At  a  distance  of  800  metres 
from  the  contact  the  strata  begin  to  get  harder  in  texture  and  darker  in  colour  ;  at  500 
metres  their  foraminifera  become  hardly  discernible,  and  at  400  metres  are  no  longer 
traceable,  their  places  being  taken  by  calcite.  At  200  metres  the  marls  regain  their 
lighter  colour  and  begin  to  show  little  nests  of  epidote.  This  mineral  gi*adually  attains 
a  greater  development  as  the  intrusive  mass  is  approached,  forming  groups  of  parallel 
needles  until  immediately  at  the  contact  the  marl  is  found  to  have  been  converted  into 
a  gi'eyish-white  banded  rock,  formed  of  folia  of  epidote,  garnet,  and  quartz,  while  the 
interstratified  layers  of  sandstone  liave  been  indurated  to  the  compactness  of  quartzite.- 

Among  localities  where  the  development  of  new  minerals  in  proximity  to  eruptive 
rock  has  taken  place  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  none  have  been  more  frequently  or 
carefully  described  than  some  in  the  group  of  mountains  lying  to  the  east  and  south-east 
of  Botzen,  in  the  Tyrol  (Monzoni,  Predazzo).  Limestones  of  Lower  Triassic  (or  Permian) 
age  have  there  been  invaded  by  masses  of  monzonite,  granite,  melaphyre,  diabase,  and 
orthoclase-porphyry.  They  have  become  coarsely-crystalline  marble,  portions  of  them 
being  completely  enveloped  in  the  eruptive  rock.  But  their  most  remarkable  feature  is 
that  in  them,  and  in  the  eruptive  rock  in  contact  with  them,  many  minerals,  often 
beautifully  crystallized,  have  been  developed,  including  garnet,  idocrase,  geblenite, 
fassaite,  pistacite,  spinel,  anorthite,  mica,  magnetic  iron,  haematite,  apatite,  and  ter- 
pentine. Some  of  these  minerals  occur  chiefly  or  only  in  the  eniptive  masses,  others 
more  frequently  in  the  limestone,  which  is  marked  by  a  lime-silicate  homstone  zone 
along  the  junction.  But  these  are  all  products  of  contact  of  the  two  kinds  of  rock. 
Layers  of  carbonates  (calcite,  also  with  brucite)  alternate  with  laminae  and  streaks  of 
various  silicates,  in  a  manner  strikingly  similar  to  the  arrangement  found  in  limestones 
among  areas  of  regional  metamorphism,  where  no  visible  intrusive  rock  has  influenced 
the  phenomena.' 

Alteration  of  the  Intrusive  Rock. — While  the  igneous  masses  have 
produced  more  or  less  metamorphism  in  the  rocks  with  which  they  have 
come  into  contact,  they  have  not  infrequently  themselves  undergone 
considerable  simultaneous  modifications  both  of  composition  and  structure. 
Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  illustrations  of  this  reaction  are  supplied 
where  basic  intrusions  have  forced  their  way  among  highly  carbonaceous 

^  W.  M.  Hatchings,  Oed.  Mag.  1898,  pp.  69,  123. 

'^  Professor  Hibsch,  Verhandl.  K.  K.  (r'eol.  Reichsanst.  Vienna,  1889,  No.  11,  p.  204  ; 
Biickstrum,  Oed.  FOren.  Stockholvi^  xiii.  (1891),  p.  578. 

'  On  the  Mouzoni  region,  see  Doelter,  Jahrb,  iieoL  ReicJi^anstalt,  1875,  p.  207, 
where  a  bibliography  of  the  locality  up  to  the  date  of  publication  will  be  found.  Other 
papers  have  since  appeared,  of  which  the  following  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  contact- 
metimiorphism  may  be  mentioned.  G.  vom  Rath,  Z.  D.  G.  O.  1875,  p.  343;  "Der  Mon- 
zoni in  sudostlichen  Tirol,*  Bonn,  1875  ;  Lemberg,  Z.  D.  O.  (f.  1877,  p.  457.  0.  v.  Hiiber, 
Z,  I),  it,  G.  li.  (1809),  p.  89  ;  and  the  memoir  of  Briigger  on  the  succession  of  the  eruptive 
rocks  of  Predazzo,  being  Part  ii.  of  his  work  on  the  eniptive  rocks  of  the  Cliristiania  district, 
cited  antt,  p.  217. 
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strata.  A  compact  crystalline  black  heavy  basalt  or  diabase,  when  it  sends 
sheets  and  veins  into  a  coal  or  bituminous  shale,  becomes  yellow  or  white, 
earthy,  and  friable,  loses  weight,  ceases  to  have  any  apparent  crystalline 
texture,  and,  in  short,  passes  into  what  would  at  first  unhesitatingly  be 
pronounced  to  be  mere  clay.  It  is  only  when  the  distinctly  intrusive 
character  of  this  substance  is  recognised  in  the  veins  and  fingers  which  it 
sends  out,  and  in  its  own  irregular  course  in  the  altered  coal,  that  its 
true  nature  is  made  evident.  Microscopical  examination  shows  that  this 
"  white-rock  "  or  "  white-trap  "  is  merely  an  altered  form  of  some  diabasic 
or  basaltic  rock,  wherein  the  felspar  crystals,  though  much  decayed,  can 
yet  be  traced,  the  augite,  olivine,  and  magnetite  being  more  or  less 
completely  changed  into  a  mere  pulverulent  earthy  substance.  Traces  of 
the  glassy  selvage  of  contact  may  still  sometimes  be  detected  in  these 
altered  rocks. 

Examples  of  thiu  alteration  of  the  intrusive  rock  have  been  above  referred  to.  They 
may  be  frequently  observed  in  Central  Scotland,  where  the  coal-scams  in  the  coal-fields 
have  been  destroyed  by  injected  sheets  of  basalt,  and  where,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  as  well  as  in  water-courses  and  quarries,  innumerable  instances  occur 
of  the  invasion  of  black  shales  by  similar  material  with  the  consequent  production  of 
"white- trap."  The  following  chemical  analyses  show  that  basic  rocks  which  have 
undergone  this  kind  of  alteration  have  been  converted  into  kaolin  and  carbonates. 


I. 

II. 

Silica     . 

38-830 

36-8 

Alumina 

13-250 

22-95 

Lime 

3-926 

9-73 

Magnesia 
Soda      . 

4180 
0-971 

2-85 
0-5 

Potash   . 

0-422 

1-1 

Iron  protox.  . 
Iron  perox.     . 
Carbonic  acid 

13-880 
4-335 
9-320 

4-08 

2-6  TiOg 
11-9 

Phosphoric  acid 
Mangan.  protox.    . 
Water   .         .         .         . 

11-010 

0-75 
trace 
7-7 

100-073  100-96 

I.  From  the  South  Staffordshire  coal-field.     Analysed  by  Henry,  Mem.  Oeol.  Siirv., 

"South  Staffordshire,"  p.  118.  An  account  of  "white-trap"  by  Jukes  is  given 
in  this  memoir. 

II.  From  Kewhalls,  South  Queensferry,  Linlithgowshire.     Analysed  by  E.  Stecher, 

Tsehermah's  MUtheil  i.  (1887),  p.  190;  Proc.  Hoy.  Soc.  Edin.  1888.  These 
liapers  contain  the  result  of  Dr.  Stecher's  investigation  of  a  collection  of 
specimens  which  I  sent  to  him  in  illustration  of  the  phenomena  of  contact- 
metamorphism  in  the  basin  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

In  studying  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  rocks  which  have  been  altered  in  this 
way.  Dr.  Stecher  has  shown  that  along  the  edges  of  contact  with  the  .sandstones  or 
i»hal€!S,  the  diabases  present  a  great  abundance  of  well-defined  crystals  of  olivine,  that 
as  the  rock  is  examined  progressively  further  from  the  contact,  these  crystals  become 
more  or  less  corroded,  while  in  the  centre  of  the  sheet  they  so  entirely  disappear  that 
the  rock  appears  as  a  diabase  without  olivine.  He  found  that  the  interior  parts  of  the 
mass  are  more  acid  than  the  exterior  parts,  and  he  attributed  this  difference  to  the 
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incorporation  of  silica  from  rocks  (sandstones,  &c.)  broken  through  by  the  diabase. 
The  outer  olivine-bearing  selvage  he  regarded  as  representing  the  original  composition 
of  the  rock  at  the  time  of  its  extrusion,  and  he  thought  that  the  assimilation  of  acid 
material  by  the  central  still  fluid  and  slowly  cooling  portion  led  to  the  corrosion  and  re- 
solution of  the  olivine  which  at  the  time  of  extrusion,  as  proved  by  the  marginal  selvage, 
was  already  perfectly  crystallized  out.  In  some  of  the  rocks  he  found  a  surplus  of  silica 
which  had  crystallized  as  quartz.  Recognising  that  the  first  portion  to  take  definite 
crystalline  form  would  be  more  basic  than  the  still  liquid  portions,  he  yet  concluded 
that  this  will  not  account  for  the  observed  facts,  which  in  his  opinion  point  to  an  actual 
addition  of  silica.^ 

Basic  rocks  have  exerted  a  caustic  influence  more  especially  upon  the 
fragments  (xenoliths)  of  other  rocks  which  they  have  caught  up  and 
involved.  By  this  action  they  have  incorporated  some  foreign  material 
into  their  substance  so  as  to  modify  their  chemical  constitution  and  to 
leave  unused  only  a  few  refractory  minerals  like  zircon,  sapphire,  and 
others.  It  has  been  supposed  that  no  such  action  occurs  among  acid 
rocks. 2  It  is  true  that  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  plu tonic  or  deep- 
seated  masses  of  these  rocks  caustic  absorption  of  this  kind  appears  to  be 
absent.  But  instances  have  been  multiplying  in  late  years  of  large 
intrusive  masses  of  acid  material  which,  probably  connected  with  volcanic 
protrusions,  and  therefore  exercising  their  influence  nearer  the  surface 
and  under  diminished  pressure,  have  unquestionably  dissolved  more  or 
less  of  the  rocks  through  which  they  have  risen.  Their  caustic  action 
has  been  most  marked  when  brought  to  bear  upon  materials  com- 
paratively basic  in  composition,  as  where  granophyre  has  penetrated  and 
incorporated  gabbro. 

The  instructive  example  of  this  action  described  in  1894  by  Professor  Sollas  from 
Bamavave  near  Garlingford,  in  the  north-east  of  Ireland,  showed  that  a  Tertiary  gabbro 
already  solid  and  traversed  by  joints  and  cracks  was  invaded  by  granitic  (or  granophyric) 
material,  which  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  great  fluidity  so  as  to  be  injected  into  the 
minutest  crevices  of  the  older  rock  (compare  Fig.  313).  This  acid  material  has  absorbed 
so  much  of  the  gabbro  as  to  present  distinct  diflerences  of  mineralogical  and  chemical 
composition,  according  to  the  amount  and  constitution  of  the  portions  thus  assimilated. 
Professor  Sollas  believes  that  at  least  four  varieties  of  the  acid  rock  owe  their  characters 
to  this  cause— biotite-granophy re,  biotite-amphibole-granophyre,  augite-granophyre,  and 
diallage-amphibole-augite-granophyre.* 

Another  instance  is  supplied  by  the  granophyre  of  Carrock  Fell,  already  noticed 
(p.  710).  Mr.  Harker  ha.<i  shown  that  the  augite  has  been  wholly  dissolved  out  of  the 
portion  of  the  gabbro  at  the  junction  and  incorporated  in  the  acid  rock,  and  that  the 
felspar  has  also  in  great  part  been  dissolved,  though  some  of  the  large  crystals  of  plagio- 
clase  in  the  modified  granophyre  may  belong  to  the  gabbro,  while  the  iron-ores  and 
apatite  remain  with  little  or  no  change.* 

A  third  illustration  has  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Harker  from  the  Tertiary 
volcanic  series  of  Skye,  where  a  granophyre  has  invaded  a  gabbro  and  has  absorbed  so 
much  of  the  basic  material  as  to  constitute  fully  one-fourth  of  its  own  bulk.*^ 

*  See  his  papers,  cited  above. 

'^  Zirkel  remarks,  for  instance,  that  it  is  not  met  with  among  the  fragments  enclosed  in 
granites  and  syenites,  **  Lehrbuch  der  Petrographie, "  i.  (1893),  p.  698. 
3  Tmna.  Roy,  Irish  Acad.  xxx.  Part  xii.  (1894),  p.  477. 

*  Q,  J,  O,  S  li.  (1895),  p.  136. 
«^  Op.  cU.  lil  (1896),  p.  320. 
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Production  of  Foliation. — The  most  extreme  form  of  contact-meta- 
morphism  has  been  reserved  for  the  last  part  of  this  section.  In  this  case 
not  only  have  new  minerals  been  developed,  but  the  whole  texture, 
structure,  and  composition  of  the  altered  rock  have  been  changed,  and 
this  transformation  has  sometimes  been  accompanied  by  such  a  complete 
transfusion  or  interblending  of  the  erupted  and  the  metamorphosed  rock 
that  no  sliarp  line  can  be  drawn  to  define  their  respective  limits.  .  Refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  some  of  the  aspects  of  this  commingling 
ill  connection  with  the  relation  of  certain  intrusive  masses  of  granite. 
We  have  now  to  consider  it  rather  as  it  has  affected  the  rocks  into  which 
the  granite  has  been  intruded.  The  chief  feature  of  this  intensest  type  of 
contact-metamorphism  is  the  production  of  a  foliated  structure,  which  in 
different  cases  may  be  observed  in  every  stage  of  development,  from  the 
incipient  micaceous  films  of  a  clay-slate  or  phyllite  up  to  the  thoroughly 
crystalline  condition  of  a  schist  or  gneiss.  This  structure  is  recognisable 
whether  the  line  of  separation  between  the  eruptive  rock  and  its  surround- 
ings is  distinct,  or  is  lost  in  that  lit  par  lit  alternation  which  has  already 
been  described  (p.  728).  In  its  feebler  development  it  can  be  seen  to  have 
followed  the  pre-existing  divisional  planes  of  the  rocks  affected  by  it.  In 
some  cases  these  planes  have  been  those  of  bedding,  in  others  they  have 
been  those  of  cleavage,  when  the  latter  had  become  the  most  pronounced. 
But  in  the  extreme  stages  it  is  sometimes  difficult  or  impossible  to  decide 
whether  the  planes  of  foliation  represent  previously  existing  planes  or 
have  been  developed  along  a  new  series  connected  with  the  influence  of 
the  intrusive  rock.  Where  a  group  of  sedimentary  rocks  of  tolerably 
various  petrographical  characters  strikes  at  a  large  eruptive  boss,  so  as  to 
present  to  it  the  ends  of  successively  different  strata,  the  foliation  which 
follows  approximately  the  margin  of  the  igneous  mass,  and  crosses  the  strike 
of  the  stratification  of  the  metamorphosed  rocks,  must  obviously  be  due  to 
the  action  of  the  invading  material.  The  petrographical  contrasts  between 
the  original  sediments  will  still  be  evident  in  their  metamorphosed  condi- 
tion, so  that  the  character  of  the  material  and  the  degree  of  its  foliation 
may  be  expected  to  vary  as  the  metamorphism  is  followed  from  argillace- 
ous to  siliceous  or  calcareous  bands.  These  features  have  a  special  signi- 
ficance, as  they  connect  in  the  most  intimate  way  the  phenomena  of 
contact  and  regional  metamorphism. 

It  is  natural  that  various  opinions  should  be  entertained  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  rough  parallelism  which  may  thus  be  traced  between  the 
margin  of  the  eruptive  mass  and  the  direction  of  the  foliation  in  the 
immediately  adjacent  rocks.  If  we  regard  the  foliation  in  regional 
metamorphism  as  having  had  its  planes  determined  by  shearing  stresses, 
increasing  even  to  rupture,  we  may  suppose  that  some  similar  niechanical 
effects  were  produced  around  a  great  boss  of  eruptive  material  driven  like 
a  huge  wedge  into  the  terrestrial  crust,  and  that  along  the  planes  of 
cleavage  or  rupture  thus  orginated  the  foliation  was  simultaneously  or 
subsequently  developed,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  mineralising  agents 
supplied  from  the  intrusive  mass.  There  appear  to  be  cases  where  large 
I  of  eruptive  material  have  taken  their  places  in  the  crust  before  the 
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completion  of  the  organic  movements,  and  have  consequently  undergone 
some  part  of  the  stresses  to  which  the  foliation  of  the  surrounding  rocks 
is  ascribed.^  On  the  other  hand,  without  invoking  mechanical  aid  we 
may  seek  the  explanation  in  a  possible  permeation  of  the  metamorphosed 
rocks  by  the  mineralising  agents  successively  passing  outward  from  the 
body  of  intruded  magma,  with  the  consequent  formation  of  successive 
zones  of  re-crystallization  parallel  with  the  periphery  of  the  plutonic 
mass.  Or  we  may  consider  whether  there  might  not  be  an  actual  trans- 
ference of  the  magma  itself  across  the  surrounding  rocks  which  it  was 
able  to  absorb  and  incorporate,  so  as  in  cooling  and  crystallizing  to  give 
rise  to  segregations  of  minerals  along  successive  planes  parallel  to  the 
body  of  cool  rock  outside  and  to  the  surface  of  the  hot  mass  inside. 

A  vast  number  of  instances  of  such  extreme  forms  of  contact- 
metamorphism  have  now  been  described  in  detail  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Space  can  be  found  here  for  only  a  few  illustrative  examples, 
taken  from  some  leading  types  of  intrusive  rock. 

Granite. — Round  the  granite  bosses  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  already  referred  to 
{anUf  p.  728),  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferoas  forma- 
ations  have  undergone  remarkable  changes,  which 
have  long  been  cited  as  classic  examples  of  contact- 
metamorphism.  Fine  greywacke  and  slate  have  been 
converted  into  mica -schist  and  varieties  of  gneiss 
(comubianite).  In  some  cases  the  slates  become  in- 
durated and  dark  in  colour,  and  new  minerals  (schorl, 
chiastolite,  &c.)  are  developed  in  them.  The  volcanic 
bands  intercalated  with  the  sedimentary  series  likewise 
undergo  alteration,  the  "greenstones,"  in  particular, 
becoming  much  mote  coarsely  crystalline  as  they 
A  n  approach  the  granite.     Each  boss  of  granite  is  sur- 

p.™  Q,Q  rk  ,  ,.,  ^^  ,c  ,  ,  rounded  with  its  ring  of  metamorphism,  which  varies 
Fig.  343.—Dyke-like  portions  of  Schorl-  0.1     •     u       j.u       j  •     i.u         ^       -^       r     1^       .-        « 

schist  in  Devonian  slate,  wt-st  of   K^«a%  1"  breadth  and  in  the  intensity  of  alteration.* 
Victoria,  Cornwall.  Interesting  sections  may  be  seen  near  Victoria,  Corn- 

wall, which  show  the  manner  in  which  schorl  has  Wen 
introduced  from  below  into  the  slates  and  has  given  rise  to  schorl -schist.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  schorl  contains  some  10  per  cent  of  boric  acid  and  a  little  fluorine,  two 
of  the  mineralising  agents  which  are  regarded  as  especially  effective  in  the  contact-meta- 
morphism  produced  by  granite.  In  the  sections  here  referred  to,  the  schorl  has  been 
introduced  into  vertical  joints  or  fissures  of  the  silvery  slates  or  killas  (Fig.  343,  a), 

*  As  already  pointed  out  (p.  718),  this  development  of  the  crystulline  structure  iu  plutonic 
rocks  a^  such  a  time  and  under  such  conditions  is  Dr.  Weinscheuk's  pirzfK^rystaUization. 
Covipt.  rend,  coti/jres.  6V0/.  Inter nat.  Paris,  1900,  p.  340. 

'^  De  la  Beche,  'Report  on  Geology  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,'  Mem.  Geol.  Sun^ey,  1839, 
p.  268.  See  also  Forbes,  Tram.  OeoL  ,^}C.  Cornwall^  ii.  p.  260,  and  Boase,  op.  at.  iv.  (1832), 
p.  166.  The  microscopic  structure  of  the  unaltered  slates  of  Cornwall  has  been  described 
by  Allport,  Q.  J.  0'.  .S.  xxxii.  (1876),  p.  407,  and  that  of  the  greenstones  by  J.  A.  Phillips, 
op.  cit.  xxxiv.  (1878).  Some  interesting  observations  on  the  metamorphism  of  Cornish  and 
other  slates  are  given  by  Sorby  iu  his  Address  to  the  Geological  Society,  op.  cit.  xxxvi. 
(1880),  p.  81  et  seq.  More  recent  information  regarding  the  granite  and  metamorphism  of 
the  south-west  of  England  has  l>eeu  supplied  l)y  General  M'Mahon,  Q.  J.  (,'.  ,S.  xlix.  (1893), 
p.  385  ;  1.  (1894),  p.  338  :  F.  Rutley,  Q.  ./.  a.  S.  lii.  (1896),  p.  66  ;  Busz,  Oeof.  Mag.  1896*, 
p.  492  ;  A.  Somervail,  Geol,  Mag.  1898,  p.  509. 
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which  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  inches  on  either  side  have  been  bleached  from 
their  usual  pink  tint  into  white  and  pale  yellow.  The  laminae  of  the  slates  have 
sometimes  been  puckered,  and  between  them  the  schorl  has  been  deposited  in  thin 
black  leaves.  Those  leaves  rapidly  die  out  on  either  hand;  and  as  they  are  piled 
above  each  other  with  only  thin  partings  of  slate  between  them,  they  look  at  a  little 
distance  like  black  veins  or  dykes,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  breadth 
(Fig.  343,  b).  Where  they  occur,  the  slates,  which  are  usually  soft  and  decomposing, 
have  been  greatly  indurated  ;  the  granite  is  probably  in  place  at  no  great  depth  below, 
but  it  does  not  here  reach  the  surface.  It  has  evidently  given  off,  however,  mineralis- 
ing solutions  which  ascended  through  weak  parts  of  the  slates,  introducing  into 
them  the  silica  which  has  indurated  the  rock  and  formed  eyes  of  quartz  and  likewise 
the  aluminous  silicate,  with  its  borio  acid,  fluorine,  and  iron -oxide,  which  separated  out 
M  schorl. 

In  the  Lake  District  of  the  north  of  England  excellent  examples  of  the  phenomena 
of  contact  may  be  observed  round  the  granite  of  Skiddaw.  The  alteration  here  extends 
for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  central  mass  of  granite.  The  slate,  where 
unaltered,  is  a  bluish-grey  cleaved  rock,  weathering  into  small  flakes  and  pencil-like 
fragments.  Traced  towards  the  granite,  it  first  shows  faint  sjwts,^  which  increase  in 
number  and  size  until  tliey  assume  the  form  of  chiastolite  crystals,  with  which  the  slate 
is  now  abundantly  crowded.  The  zone  of  this  dhiastolite-slate  seldom  exceeds  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Still  closer  to  the  granite,  a  second  stage  of  metamorphism  is 
marked  by  the  development  of  a  general  schistose  character,  the  rock  becoming  more 
maasife  and  less  cleaved.  The  cleavage-planes  are  replaced  by  an  incipient  foliation  due 
to  the  development  of  abundant  dark  little  rectangular  or  oblong  spots,  probably 
imperfectly  crystallized  chiastolite,  this  mineral,  as  well  as  andalusite,  occurring  also  in 
lirge  crystals,  together  with  minute  flakes  of  mica  (sjwtted  schist,  Knotenschiefer).  A 
third  and  final  stage  is  reached  when,  by  the  increase  of  the  mica  and  quartz-grains,  the 
rock  passes  into  mica-schist— a  light  or  bluish-grey  rock,  with  wonderfully  contorted 
foliation,  which  is  develped  close  to  the  granite,  there  being  always  a  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  mica-schist  and  the  granite.^ 

In  the  same  region  the  granite  boss  of  Shap  has  produced  some  interesting  changes  on 
the  andesitic  rhyolitic  and  more  basic  lavas  and  tuffs  associated  with  the  Lower  Silurian 
strata.  These  changes  have  been  studied  by  Messrs.  Harker  and  Marr,  who  describe 
the  gradual  alteration  of  the  andesites  by  the  development  of  brown  mica,  hornblende, 
sphene,  and  other  minerals.  The  amygdaloidal  cavities  had  been  filled  with  secondary 
products,  and  the  rocks  had  been  considerably  weathered  before  the  intrusion  of 
the  granite,  for  the  materials  filling  the  vesicles  partake  in  the  general  metamorphism. 
By  the  gradual  increase  of  the  brown  mica  and  the  production  of  a  marked  laminated 
structure  indicated  by  the  parallel  disposition  of  the  mica-flakes,  these  lavas  and  tuffs 
aAsnme  the  aspect  of  true  crystalline  schists.' 

Farther  north,  in  the  south-western  counties  of  Scotland,  several  large  masses  of 
tine-grained  granite  rise  through  the  Lower  Silurian  greywacke  and  shale,  which, 
around  the  granite  for  a  variable  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  to  nearly  two  miles, 
liave  undergone  great  alteration  (see  Fig.  300).  These  strata  are  ranged  in  steep 
anticlinal  and  synclinal  or  isoclinal  folds,  which  run  across  the  country  in  a  general 

*  Mr.  Hatchings  has  found  that  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  Shap  the  spots  which  were 
^bought  to  he  probably  andalusite  consist  of  cordierite,  and  in  some  cases  of  white  mica. 
'-W.  Mag.  1894,  p.  65. 

-  J.  C.  Ward,  Q.  J.  G,  S.  xxxii.  (1876),  p.  1.  Compare  the  development  of  andalusite 
in  regional  metamorphism,  p.  797,  note. 

'  Harker  and  Marr,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  xlvii.  (1891),  p.  266,  and  xlix.  (1893),  p.  359,  where 
wme  interesting  conclusions  are  given  as  to  the  trivial  and  partial  nature  of  the  chemical 
changes  produced  by  thermometamorphisni. 
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north-east  and  south-west  direction.  It  is  obserrable  that  this  normal  strike  continues, 
with  little  modification,  up  to  the  granite,  which  thus  has  replaced  an  equivalent  area  of 
sedimentary  rock  (see  p.  728)*  The  coarser  arenaceous  beds,  as  they  approach  the  granite. 
are  changed  into  quartz-rock,  the  thin  siliceous  shales  into  Lydian -stone,  the  black 
anthracitic  graptolite-shales  into  a  compact  mass  charged  \vith  pyrites,  and  breaking 
into  large  rough  blocks.  The  radiolarian  cherts  pass  from  their  usual  flinty  texture 
into  coarsely  crystalline  quartz-rocks.  Strata  wherein  felspar-grains  abound  have  been 
altered  to  a  greater  distance  than  the  more  siliceous  beds,  and  show  a  gradation  through 
spotted  schists,  with  an  increasing  development  of  mica  and  foliation,  until  along  the 
edge  of  the  granite  they  become  true  mica-schist  and  even  a  fine  kind  of  gneiss.^  The 
pebbly  conglomerates  which  form  a  marked  horizon  among  the  unaltered  rocks,  are 
traceable  in  the  metamorphosed  areole  as  rooks  which,  at  first  sight,  might  be  taken  for 
some  kind  of  porphyritic  gneiss.  Their  quartz-pebbles  have  assumed  a  resinous  aspect, 
and  are  enveloped  in  a  crystalline  micaceous  paste. 

The  French  Pyrenees  present  instnictive  examples  of  the  effect  of  the  protrusion 
of  granite  and  other  eruptive  rocks  upon  Cambrian  and  later  formations.  Fuchs  traceil 
the  metamorpliism  of  clay -slate  through  spotted  schists  (frucht-,  chiastolite-,  and 
andalusite-schists)  into  mica-schist  and  gneiss.^  The  region  was  afterwards  studied  in 
great  detail  by  Barrois,  who  distinguished  three  successive  zones  in  the  metamorphic 
areola  surrounding  the  granite.  On  the  outside  lies  the  zone  of  '^ goffered  schists,"  in 
which  a  puckered  structure  has  been  developed  without  any  new  mineral  combination 
of  the  elements  of  the  rock.  Next  come  the  chiastolite- schists,  with  crystals  of 
chiastolite,  tourmaline,  &c.,  which  become  more  and  more  micaceous  towards  the  interior, 
till  they  pass  into  the  third  and  innermost  zone,  that  of  the  leptinolites,  which  are 
highly  micaceous  schists  with  small  crystals  of  chiastolite,  and  sometimes  with  tour- 
maline, rutile,  and  triclinic  felspar.  Barrois  also  showed  that  round  the  masses  of 
kei-santite  a  ring  of  chloiitic  mica-schist  has  been  developed,  followed  outside  by  one 
of  spotted  schists.* 

More  recently  the  granite  of  the  Pyrenees  and  its  contact  phenomena  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  detailed  studies  by  Lacroix.  He  shows  that  in  the  Haute  Ariege 
the  Silurian  or  Devonian  clay-slates  not  only  pass  into  the  usiial  phyllitie  and  micaceous 
condition,  but  become  like  the  most  ancient  mica-schists,  and  immediately  next  the 
granite  have  been  felspathised  until  they  assume  even  a  gneissic  aspect.  The  felspathic 
substance  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  partly  by  imbibition,  and  is  then  only 
discoverable  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  partly  by  injection  where  the  granite  has 
penetrated  in  thin  layers  between  the  laminoe  of  the  schists.  Great  changes  are  likewise 
made  on  the  limestones,  which  assume  the  usual  niarmarised  forms,  with  numerous  meta- 
morphic minerals,  passing  into  garnet  rocks,  epidote  rocks,  and  other  compounds.  In 
discussing  the  origin  of  these  changes,  Lacroix  adopts  the  view  that  they  have  been 
essentially  brought  about  through  the  influence  of  the  mineraHsing  agents  with  which 
the  granite  was  charged.  He  further  shows  that  the  granite  itself  presents  great 
divereity  of  composition  in  different  parts  of  its  mass,  passing  into  diorite,  norite,  and 

*  J.  Home,  Mem.  Oeol.  Snrv.  Scotland,  Explanation  of  Sheet  9,  p.  22.  Brit,  Assnc, 
1892,  p.  712.  J.  Home  and  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  Merti,  Geol.  i^urv.  Scotland,  Explanation 
of  Sheet  6,  and  more  especially  the  large  Memoir  on  the  Silurian  Rocks  of  Scotland  (1899), 
chap,  xxviii.  The  microscopic  stmcture  of  the  altered  rocks  in  this  district  has  been 
studied  by  Professor  Bonney  and  Mr.  All  port,  Proc.  Roy.  Sac.  xlvi.  (1889),  and  Miss  M.  J. 
Gardiner,  Q.  J,  G.  S.  xlvi.  (1890),  p.  569. 

'-»  y.  Jahrb.  1870,  p.  74*2  ;  see  also  Zirkel,  Zeitsch.  Dcutsch.  Geol.  Oes,  xix.  (1867),  p. 
175. 

*  *  Recherchea  sur  les  Terrains  anciens  des  Asturies  et  de  la  Galice,'  quarto,  Lille,  1882  ; 
J.  Roussel,  Bvll.  Cartf,  GioL  France,  v.  No.  35  (1893) ;  Carez,  B,  S,  G.  F,  xxiv.  (1896),  p. 
389  ;  XXV.  (1897),  p.  456  ;  Caralp,  xxiv.  p.  528  ;  Stuait  Menteith,  p.  898. 
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even  peridotite,  and  he  accounts /or  these  differeuccs  not  by  supposing  any  ditTerentiation 
of  the  constituent  materials  of  the  rock,  hut  by  supposing  that  the  granite  has  probably 
involved  and  assimilated  in  various  proportions  the  calcareous  sediments  through  which 
it  has  risen.  ^ 

A  large  series  of  important  observations  has  been  made  by  Barrois  in  Brittany  with 
regard  to  the  granites  and  metamorphism  of  that  region.  Thus  at  Gu^m^n^,  in  the 
mtritime  de|iartment  ofMorbihan,  where  Lower  Silurian  strata  have  been  invaded  by 
gnnite,  the  sandstones  (gres  k  scolithes)  have  been  converted  into  micaceous  quartzites. 
These  altered  rocks,  traced  farther  inwards,  are  further  distinguished  by  the  develop- 
ment in  them  of  sillimanite,  sometimes  in  sufficient  abundance  to  impart  a  foliated, 
undolated,  gneiasoid  structure.  At  the  contact  with  the  eruptive  rock,  this  quartzite 
!>how8  re-crystalli2ed  quartz,  black  mica,  sillimanite,  cordierite,  and  a  good  many  crystals 
of  orthoclase  and  plagioclase,  besides  white  mica.  The  matrix  of  the  conglomerates  is 
altered  into  a  mass  composed  of  rounded  or  angular  grains  of  quartz  united  by  abundant 
vhite  sericitic  mica,  and  containing  some  crystals  of  zircon,  lai-ge  plates  of  muscovite, 
and  jellow  granules  of  limonite.^ 

In  connection  with  the  French  examples  of  contact-metamorphism  reference  may 
again  be  made  here  to  the  important  researches  of  M.  Michel-Levy  on  the  extent  to 
which  sedimentary  rocks  have  been  transformed  into  crystalline  schists  by  the  intro- 
duction of  granitic  material  into  them  (ante,  p.  728).  It  has  been  proved  by  this 
geologist,  and  his  observations  have  since  been  couiirmed  in  other  countries,  that  in  some 
cases  (which  are  probably  more  frequent  than  has  been  suspected)  the  strata  have  been 
"grtnitised  "  or  permeated  with  the  constituents  of  granite  not. merely  as  large  veins  or 
dykes,  bat  in  minute  threads  and  laminae,  which  follow  generally  the  more  marked 
divisional  planes,  such  as  those  of  bedding,  cleavage,  or  foliation.  To  quote  only  one 
example  in  this  place,  near  this  contact  of  the  micaceous  schists  of  Saint  L^n  with  the 
grmite  which  pierces  them,  this  observer  found  that  the  eruptive  rock  has  been  injected 
between  the  planes  of  the  schists  in  leaves  from  a  few  millimetres  to  one  or  two  centi- 
metres thick.  The  rock  has  thus  a  ribboned  appearance  from  the  alternation  of  numerous 
dark  micaceons  layers  with  the  finely  granular  pink  or  white  seams  of  granite.  By  such 
a  process  of  metamorphism  and  injection,  undoubted  sedimentary  strata  have  acquired 
a  structure  that  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  that  of  some  ancient  gneisses.' 

Another  admirable  locality  for  the  study  of  contact-nietamorphism  is  the  eastern 
Vosges.  Bosenbusch,  in  describing  the  phenomena  there,  has  shown  that  the  unaltered 
clay -slates  are  grey,  brown,  violet,  or  black,  thinly  fissile,  here  and  there  curved, 
crumpled,  and  crowded  with  kernels  and  strings  of  quartz.^  Traced  towards  the  granite 
of  Barr  Andlau,  they  present  an  increasingly  pronounced  metamorphism.  First  they 
assume  a  spotted  appearance,  owing  to  the  development  of  small  dark  points  and  knots, 
which  increase  in  size  and  number  towards  the  granite,  while  the  ground -mass  remains 
unaltered  (knotenschiefer,  fruchtschiefer).  The  ground-mass  of  the  slate  then  becomes 
lighter  in  colour,  harder,  and  more  crystalline  in  appearance,  while  flakes  of  mica  and 
quartz-grains  make  their  appearance.    The  knots,  now  broken  up,  rather  increase  than 

*  BulL  Carte.  Oiol,  France,  No.  64,  tome  x.  1898  ;  No.  71,  tome.  xi.  1900.  (See  ante, 
V-  710.) 

«  -lit».  Soe,  04oL  Mrd,  xl.  (1884),  p.  108;  xii.  pp.  1,  68;  xv.  p.  238  ;  xvi.  p.  10; 
BhU.  Carte  OM,  France,  No.  7,  1889.  The  occurrence  of  trilobites  and  orthids  in  slates  so 
altered  as  to  contain  well-developed  crystals  of  chiastolite  was  long  ago  noticed  by  Puillon- 
Boblaye  {CcnnpL  rend,  vi.  1886,  p.  168) ;  his  observations  were  confirmed  by  the  Comte  de 
LimuT,  B.  S.  G.  F.  xiii.  p.  65. 

'  See  besides  the  papers  by  Michel-L^vy,  Home,  and  Greenly,  cited  ante,  p.  729,  another 
bj  the  first-named  anthor,  Congr.  GfoL  Intemat.  1888,  p.  69. 

*  NeueM  Jahrb^  1875,  p.  849,  *Die  Steig^rschiefer  und  ihre  Contact-Zone,'  Strassbnrg, 
1877.    Unger,  Neibes  Jahrb.,  1876,  p.  785. 
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diminish  in  size  ;  the  hardness  of  the  rock  rapidly  increases,  and  the  fissile  structnre 
becomes  unrecognisable  on  a  fresh  fracture,  though  observable  on  a  weathered  surface. 
Still  nearer  the  granite,  the  knot-like  concretions  disappear  from  the  rock,  which  then 
has  become  an  entirely  crystalline  mass,  in  which,  with  the  lens,  small  flakes  of  mica 
and  grains  of  quartz  can  be  seen,  and  which  under  the  microscope  appears  as  a  thoroughly 
crystalline  aggregate  of  andalusite,  quartz,  and  mica.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
vary,  but  the  andalusite  and  quartz  usually  greatly  preponderate  (andalusite-Hchist). 
Chemical  analysis  shows  that  the  unaltered  clay-slate  and  the  crystalline  andalusite- 
schist  next  the  granite  consist  essentially  of  similar  chemical  materials,  and  that 
''probably  the  metamorphism  has  not  taken  place  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of 
matter,  but  by  another  and  still  unknown  process  of  molecular  transposition."  *  In 
some  cases,  boric  acid  has  been  supplied  to  the  schists  at  the  contact.^  Still  more 
striking,  perhaps,  is  the  condition  of  the  rocks  at  Rothau ;  they  have  become  liom- 
blendic,  and  their  included  corals  have  been  replaced,  without  being  distorted,  by 
crystals  of  hornblende,  garnet,  and  axinite.^ 

In  the  Christiauia  district  of  Southern  Norway,  singularly  clear  iUustrntions  of  the 
metamorphism  of  sedimentary  rocks  round  eruptive  granite  have  long  been  known. 
Kjerulf  has  shown  that  each  lithological  zone  of  the  Silurian  formations,  as  it  approaches 
the  granite  of  that  district,  assumes  its  own  distinctive  kind  of  metamorphism.  The 
limestones  become  marble,  with  crystals  of  tremolite  and  idocraso.  The  calcareous  and 
marly  shales  are  changed  into  hard,  almost  jaspery,  shales  or  slates  ;  the  cement-stone 
nodules  in  the  shales  appear  as  masses  of  garnet ;  the  sandy  strata  become  hard  siliceous- 
schists  (hallefliuta,  jaspej,  horustone)  or  quartzite  ;  the  non-calcareous  black  clay-slates 
are  converted  into  chiastolite-schists,  or  graphitic  schists,  but  often  show  to  the  eye 
only  trifling  alteration.  Other  shaly  beds  have  assumed  a  fine  glimmering  appearance  ; 
and,  in  the  calcareous  sandstone,  biotitc  has  been  developed.  In  spite  of  the  meta- 
morphism, however,  neither  fossils  nor  stratification  have  been  quite  obliterated  from 
the  altered  rocks.  From  all  the  stratigraphical  zones  fossils  have  been  found  in  the 
altered  belt,  so  that  the  true  position  of  the  metamorphosed  rocks  admits  of  no  doubt.^ 
Professor  W.  C.  Brbgger  has  subjected  the  rocks  of  the  zones  of  contact-metamorphism 
round  Christiania  to  a  searching  microscopic  examination,  and  has  published  a  higbl3' 
important  and  interesting  memoir  on  the  subject.  He  describes  the  unaltered  and 
altered  conditions  of  the  more  conspicuous  stratigraphical  bands,  and  thus  provides  new 
material  for  the  investigation  of  contact-metamorphism.  Especially  interesting  are  his 
descriptions  of  the  distiuctive  metamorphism  of  each  band,  the  remarkably  variable 
amount  of  alteration  even  in  the  same  band,  the  persistence  of  recognisable  graptolites 
even  in  rocks  that  have  become  essentially  crystalline,  the  transformation  of  limestone 
into  marble,  of  which  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  is  composed  of  garnet,  partly  in  large 
rhombic  dodecahedrons,  and  partly  as  a  mould  enclosing  Orthis  caZligramma.^ 

Around  the  intrusive  granite  and  syenite  in  the  schist  district  of  the  Elbe  valley  hills 
in  Saxony  some  varied  manifestations  of  contact-metamorphism  have  been  described 
by  F.  Becke.**    The  Silurian  clay-slates  have  there  been  converted  into  knotted  schists 

^  Unger,  op.  cit,  p.  806. 

-'  Rosenbusch,  *  Die  Steigerschiefer,'  &c.,  p.  257. 

^  Ami.  dex  Mines,  5™«  ser.  xii.  p.  318. 

^  'Geologie  Norwegens,'  1880,  p.  75.  For  the  literature  of  the  Norwegian  locality  see 
E.  Reyer,  Jakrb.  Geol.  Reicfisamt.  xxx.  (1880),  p.  26. 

^  'Die  Silurischen  Etagen  2  uud  3  im  Rristiania  Gebiet,'  KrLstiania,  1882.  Reference 
may  be  made  here  to  the  excellent  monograph  by  H.  Backstrom  on  the  crystalline  rocks  of 
VestanA,  Scania,  in  Southern  Sweden,  Ilandl.  K,  Svetisk.  Vetensk.  A  lead,  xxix.  (1897). 
He  there  describes  the  metmorphism  of  a  series  of  quartzite!<(  and  other  sedimentary  mcks, 
including  certain  dacite-tuffs. 

®  Tsckennak's  MUtheiL  xiiL  (1893),  p.  290.     Round  the  syenite  of  Meissen  in  Saxony, 
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tnd  hornfels ;  the  Kleselschiefer  into  grnphitic  quartzite  ;  the  limestones  into  marble 
and  lime-silicate  rocks  with  impregnation  of  iron-ores ;  the  diabases  and  diabase-tuffs 
.bchalsteins)  into  hornblendic  rocks.  The  Devonian  grey  wacke  has  been,  in  like  manner, 
tamed  into  hornfels  and  knotted  mica-schist,  while  the  conglomerate,  still  retaining  its 
recognisable  quartz  and  quartzite  pebbles,  has  had  its  ground  mass  entirely  altered 
into  a  holocrystalline  aggregate  of  quartz  and  biotite,  together  with  muscovite  and 
plagioclase.     Some  of  the  rocks  even  assume  a  gneissoid  character. 

One  further  European  example  may  be  cited  from  the  observations  of  F.  E.  Miiller, 
vho  has  described  round  the  granite  of  the  Hennberg  near  Lehesten  in  the  Frank en- 
wald  the  occurrence  of  knotted  iichists,  chiastolite-schists,  knotted  mica-schists,  and 
aodalusitic  mica-rocks.* 

The  same  phenomena  have  been  observed  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  One 
example  from  America  may  suffice  to  show  how  precisely  the  facts  collected  in  the  Old 
World  are  repeated  in  the  New.  An  elaborate  examination  was  made  of  the  contact- 
metamorphism  of  the  granite  of  Albany,  New  Hampshire,  by  the  late  ^r.  G.  W. 
Hawes.^  His  analyses  indicate  a  systematic  and  progressive  series  of  changes  in  the 
schists  as  they  approach  the  granite.  The  rocks. are  dehydrated,  boric  and  silicic  acids 
have  been  added  to  them,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  also  an  infusion  of  alkali 
directly  on  the  contact.  He  regarded  the  schists  as  having  been  impregnated  by  very 
hot  vapours  and  solutions  emanating  from  the  granite. 

Diorite. — On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  breadth  and  intensity  of  contact- 
metamori)hism  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  basicity  in  the  eruptive  mass. 
Granitic  and  allied  acid  rocks  present  the  broadest  zones  of  alteration,  and  in  these  the 
transformations  reach  a  maximum,  while  around  rocks  like  basalt  the  metamorphism  is 
often  comparatively  slight,  and  seldom  extends  many  feet  beyond  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  intrusive  mass.  The  complicated  group  of  diorites  and  other  rocks 
described  by  G.  H.  "Williams  as  the  "Cortland"  series  of  Peekshill,  New  York,  have 
been  shown  by  J.  D.  Dana  and  by  him  to  be  accompanied  by  an  interesting  series  of 
alterations  of  the  surrounding  schists  and  limestones.  As  the  mica-schists  are  followed 
across  the  strike  in  the  direction  of  the  intrusive  mass,  they  are  observed  to  become  more 
and  more  puckered,  the  intensity  of  the  alteration  increasing  in  proportion  as  the  intrusive 
rocks  are  approached,  but  at  the  actual  contact  the  original  schistose  structure  almost 
wholly  disappears  and  the  rock  becomes  hard  and  massive,  sometimes  consisting  of  an 
almost  colourless  pyroxene  with  some  hornblende  and  quartz.  The  metamorphism,  as 
aliown  by  the  disappearance  of  the  quartz  and  muscovite  of  the  schists  and  the  develop- 
ment of  biotite,  sillimanite,  staurolite,  kyanite,  and  garnet,  consists  of  an  addition  of 
alumina  and  iron  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  proportions  of  silica  and  the 
alkalies.  No  fewer  than  eighteen  minerals  are  enumerated  as  having  been  developed  by 
contact-metamoq>hi8m  in  the  zone  of  alteration.^ 

Diabaie. — A  classical  region  for  the  study  of  contact-metamorphism  is  in  the  Harz. 
Besides  the  granite  masses  of  the  Brocken  and  Ramberg,  around  which  the  Devonian 
antl  older  Palaeozoic  rocks  are  altered  into  various  flinty  slates  and  schists,  dykes  and 
other  masses  of  a  crystalline  diabase  have  been  erupted  through  the  greywackes  and 
shales.  These  strata  at  the  contact  and  for  a  varying  distance  beyond,  have  been  con- 
verted into  hard  siliceous  bands  (hornstone)  and  into  various  finely  foliated  masses 
-  tleckachiefer,  bandschiefer,  contactschiefer,  the  spilosite  and  desraosite  of  Zincken). 

the  diabases,  when  they  come  within  the  areole  of  contact-metamorphism,  pass  into  actinolite- 
schists  and  anthophyllite-schists.  K.  Dalmar,  Blatt  64  (Tanneberg)  Erlduter,  Special-Kart. 
:iacktea  (1889) ;  A.  Sauer,  op,  eit.  Blatt  48  (Meissen). 

1  3«««  Jahrb.  1882  (2),  p.  206. 

«  Amer.  Joum,  Sci.  xxl  (1881),  p.  21. 

»  Dana,  Amer.  Joum,  Sci,  xxii.  (1881),  p.  314  ;  G.  H.  Williams,  ap.  cit,  xxxvi.  (1888), 
p.  254. 
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The  limestones  have  their  carbon  dioxide  replaced  by  silica  in  a  broad  zone  of  lime- 
silicate  along  the  contact.^  The  black  compact  limestone  of  Haserode  becomes  a  white 
saccharoid  marble,  charged  with  silicates  (rhombic  dodecahedrons  of  garnet,  &c.)  and 
with  its  carbonaceous  matter  segregated  into  abundant  veins.  A  limestone  band  con- 
taining ironstone  presents,  in  the  Spitzenberg  between  Altenau  and  Harzburg,  a  gamet- 
iferous  magnetite  containing  well-preserved  crinoid  stems.' 

Lhenolite  and  Ophite. — The  limestones  and  calcareous  shales  of  Liassic  age  in  the 
Pyrenees  have  been  invaded  by  masses  of  Iherzolite,  and  have  in  consequence  undergone 
contact-metamorphism,  passing  into  hornfels  (corn^nne),  spotted  mica-schists,  and  hom- 
blendic  rocks  that  present  a  great  external  resemblance  to  the  altered  rocks  found  around 
granite.  Their  characteristic  minerals,  scapolite,  biotite,  tourmaline,  pyroxenes, 
amphiboles,  and  felspars  (anorthite  to  orthose)  have  been  developed  in  them  by 
metamorphism,  their  own  original  individualised  minerals  having  been  obliterated, 
except  microcrystalline  calcite,  and  sometimes  a  little  clastic  quartz.  Their  colouring 
organic  matter  has  been  entirely  removed  from  around  the  contact,  but  reappears  some 
hundreds  of  metres  away  from  it.  Professor  Lacroix  in  describing  these  phenomena 
points  out  that  while  the  highly  magnesian  Iherzolite  has  no  alkalies,  the  metamorphosed 
sediments  contain  them  in  abundance  as  well  as  other  elements,  such  as  boron  and 
titanium,  which  are  likewise  absent  from  the  eruptive  rock.  He  contends  that  although 
the  altered  strata  have  undoubtedly  supplied  a  poition  of  the  elements  required  for  the 
development  of  the  new  minerals,  a  large  part  of  these  elements  has  certainly  been 
brought  up  from  below  in  the  form  of  emanations  or  fumaroles,  having  a  comiiositiou 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  eruptive  rock.  The  action  of  these  substances  has  been 
especially  energetic  along  the  contact  which  was  their  line  of  escape,  and  where  the 
sedimentary  rocks  have  been  entirely  transformed  into  silicates.' 

Serpentine  and  Fonrchite  (a  rock  com]x>sed  almost  entirely  of  granular  augite  with 
a  ground  mass  of  finer  gi^anules  of  the  same  mineral).  Certain  sandstones  and  radiolarian 
cherts  in  Angel  Island,  San  Francisco,  have  been  invaded  by  these  basic  rocks,  and 
have  undergone  a  remarkable  metamorphism  along  their  contact  with  them.  In  each 
case  they  have  been  converted  into  holocrystalline  amphibolc- schists,  in  which  the 
amphibole  is  the  beautiful  blue  variety  known  as  glancophane.  Both  the  sandstone  and 
the  cherts  have  undergone  this  transformation,  which  occurs  with  the  same  general 
characters  along  the  contact  with  each  of  the  intrusive  rocks.  From  the  fact  that  the 
schist  produced  from  the  alteration  of  the  sandstone  presents  no  essential  difference  from 
that  formed  out  of  the  chert,  and  also  that  no  distinctive  feature  can  be  detected  between 
the  metamorphism  effected  by  the  fourchite  from  that  due  to  the  serpentine,  Hr. 
Ransome  concludes  that  the  unknown  causes  that  have  led  to  the  development  of  the 
glaucophane  and  its  accompanying  minerals  are  not  confined  to  any  single  rock,  but 
must  be  dependent  upon  the  common  properties  of  at  least  two  of  them,  the  chert  and 
sandstone  on  the  one  side,  and  the  serpentine  and  fourchite  on  the  other. ^    He  thinks 

*  Zinck£u,  Karsten  und  v,  Dechtn,  Arddv.  v.  p.  345  ;  xix.  p.  583.  Fuchs,  iV.  Jahrb, 
1862,  pp.  769,  929.  K.  A.  Lossen,  Z,  D.  (/.  O.  xix.  p.  609  (on  the  Taunus) ;  xxi.  p.  291  ; 
xxiv.  p.  701.  Kayser,  op.  cit,  xxii.  p.  103.  The  memoirs  of  Lossen  form  some  of  the 
most  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  metamorphism. 

'-'  K.  A.  Lossen,  Z.  I).  O,  O,  xxix.  1877,  p.  206.  ErlauUr.  GeU,  Special-KaH.  J^eiiss. 
Blatt,  Harzgerode  (1882). 

»  A^ouv.  Archil'.  Musium,  Paris,  3«  s^r.  vi.  ;  BvU.  Carte.  O(ol.  France,  No.  42,  vi.  1895. 

•*  F.  Leslie  Ransome,  **The  Geology  of  Angel  Island,"  Bull.  GeU.  Univ,  California^ 
i.  No.  7  (1894),  p.  193.  That  these  glauconite-schists  are  the  result  of  contact-meta- 
morphism has  been  also  affirmed  by  Professor  A.  C.  Lawson  in  his  sketch  of  the  geology 
of  the  San  Francisco  peninsula  {\hth  Ann.  liej).  U.S.  Geol.  Surv.).  More  recently  Mr. 
H.  W.  Turner  has  thrown  doubt  on  the  observations,  but  without  any  further  explanation  of 
them.     Joum.  Geol.  vi.  (1898),  p.  490. 
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that  possibly  both  the  intrusive  rocks  may  have  come  from  tlie  same  original  reservoir. 
If  they  were  endowed  with  the  same  mineralising  agents  and  possessed  similar 
temperatures,  we  may  supjiose  that  they  would  exercise  much  the  same  kind  and 
amount  of  metamorphic  influence,  and  possibly  the  chemical  composition  of  the  sand- 
stone (which  contains  70*50  per  cent  of  silica)  may  not  have  been  markedly  different 
from  that  of  the  chert. 


§  ii.  Regional  Metamorphism — the  Crystalline  Sehists.^ 

From  the  phenomena  of  metamorphism  round  a  central  boss  of- 
eruptive  rock,  we  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  cases  where  the  meta- 
morphism has  affected  wide  areas  without  visible  relation  to  eruptive 
matter.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  many  regions  eruptive  rocks, 
though  they  do  not  appear  at  the  surface,  may  lie  at  no  great  distance 
beneath  it,  and  hence  that  what  have  been  regarded  as  proofs  of  regional, 
may  really  be  residts  of  contact-metamorphism.  The  difficulty  of  dis- 
crimination is  lessened  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  region  in  which 
no  exposure  of  igneous  rock  makes  its  appearance.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, only  those  examples  are  here  admissible  in  evidence  where  there 
is  distinct  proof  that  what  are  called  metamorphic  rocks  either  pass  into 
masses  which  have  not  been  metamorphosed,  or  present  cliaracters  which 
are  proved  to  have  been  produced  by  the  alteration  either  of  stratified 
or  of  massive  rocks,  in  otlier  areas  of  too  wide  an  extent  to  warrant  the 
attribution  of  the  alteration  to  the  influence  of  any  igneous  rock.  In 
the  study  of  this  difficult  but  profoundly  interesting  geological  problem, 
it  is  desirable  to  begin  with  the  examination  of  rocks  in  which  only  the 
slightest  traces  of  alteration  are  discernible,  and  to  follow  the  gradually 
increasing  metamorphism,  until  we  arrive  at  the  most  perfectly  developed 
crystalline  condition.  It  is  the  earliest  stages  which  are  of  most  im- 
portance, for  it  is  there  that  the  nature  and  proofs  of  the  changes  can 
best  be  established.     As  already  remarked  (p.  766),  the  igneous  rocks, 

*  Ont  of  the  copious  literatare  devoted  to  this  subject  it  may  1)e  sufficient  to  cite  here 
chiefly  some  of  the  earlier  writings,  in  addition  to  others  of  later  date,  which  will  be  referred 
to  in  the  following  pages :  Delesse,  Mfm,  Savans  J^lrangera^  xvli.  Paris,  1862,  pp.  127-222; 
Ann.  des  Mines,  xii.  (1857) ;  xiii.  (1858) ;  *  Etudes  sur  le  Metamorphisme  des  Roches,'  Paris, 
1869 ;  Durocher,  **Studes  sur  le  M^-Umorphisme  des  Roches,"  B.  S.  (i,  F.  (2),  iii.  (1846)  ; 
Danbree,  Ann,  des  Mines^  5"™®  st'rie,  xvi.  p.  155  ;  Bischof,  'Chemical  Geology,'  chap,  xlviii. ; 
J.  Roth,  *'Ueber  die  Lehre  von  Metamorphismus,"  Ahhandlungen  Akad.  Berlin^  1871,  pp. 
151-232;  1880;  Gtimbel,  *  Oestbayerische  Grenzgebirge,'  1868;  H.  Credner,  Zeitsck. 
U^inmnU.  NatuTwiss.  xxxii.  (1868),  p.  363  ;  X.  Jahrb.  1870,  p.  970  ;  A.  luostranzeff,  'Studien 
iil«r  metainorphosirte  Gesteine,'  Leipzig,  1879 ;  A.  Heim,  '  Untersuchungen  tiber  den 
Mechanwmus  der  Gebirgabildung,'  1878  ;  A.  Rothpletz,  Z.  />.  O:  O.  xxxi.  (1879),  p.  374  ; 
U.  Beusch,  *Die  fossilien-fUhrendeu  krystal-linischen  .Schiefer  von  Bergen,'  German 
trtiwlation  by  Baldauf,  1883.  Seues  Jahrb.  (Beilagebaud),  1887,  p.  56  ;  *Bommel6en  og 
Kannoen,'  1888;  Hep.  Geol.  Congress,  London^  1891,  p.  192:  Lehraann,  'Untersuchungen 
uber  die  Entstehung  der  altkrystallinischen  Schiefer,'  1884  ;  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  Geol.  Mag.  1886, 
p.  481  ;  G.  H.  Wniiams,  Bull,  U.S.  (i,  S.  No.  62  (1890).  The  papers  on  the  Crj-stalline 
Schists  by  Heim,  Lory,  Lehmann,  Michel-Levy,  Lawson,  and  the  U.S.  Geol.  Survey  in  the 
report  of  the  London  Session  of  the  International  Geological  Congress  (published  in  1891) 
shoQld  be  consulted. 
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from  the  definiteness  of  their  original  structure  and  composition,  offer 
special  facilities  for  following  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  changes 
involved  in  the  metamorphism  of  a  region  or  of  a  large  series  of  rocks. 

As  in  the  case  of  contact^alteration,  the  extent  and  character  of  regional 
metamorphism  depend  in  the  first  place  upon  the  original  constitution  of 
the  rock  acted  upon,  and  in  the  second  place  upon  the  energy  of  the 
metamorphic  processes.  Certain  rocks  resist  alteration.  Pure  siliceous 
sandstones,  for  example,  become  quartzites,  but  generally  advance  no  further, 
though  occasionally,  under  intense  stmin,  their  particles  are  drawn  out 
'  into  a  somewhat  schistose  arrangement.  But  where  felspathic  elements 
are  present,  particularly  where  they  are  the  chief  constituents,  some  form 
of  mica  almost  invariably  appears,  while  other  new  minerals  and  structures 
may  be  developed  in  progressively  increasing  abundance.  These  changes 
generally  culminate  in  the  production  of  some  form  of  crystalline  schist. 

The  most  distinctive  character  of  Schists  is  undoubtedly  their  foliation 
(p.  244,  and  Fig.  34).  They  have  usually  a  more  or  less  conspicuously 
crystalline  structure,  though  occasionally  this  is  associated  with  traces,  or 
even  very  prominent  manifestations,  of  original  clastic  ingredients.  Their 
foliated  or  schistose  structure  varies  from  tlie  massive  or  granitic  type  of 
the  coarsest  gneiss  down  to  the  extremely  delicate  arrangement  of  the 
finest  talcose  or  micaceous  schist.  They  occur  sometimes  in  monotonous 
uniformity ;  one  rock,  such  as  gneiss  or  mica-schist,  covering  vast  areas. 
In  other  places,  they  consist  of  rapid  alternations  of  various  foliated  masses 
— gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate,  actinolite-schist,  and  many  other  species 
and  varieties.  Iienticular  seams  of  crystalline  limestone  or  marble  and 
dolomite,  usually  with  some  of  the  minerals  mentioned  on  p.  192,  some- 
times strongly  graphitic,  not  unfrequently  occur  among  them,  especially 
where  they  contain  bands  of  serpentine  or  other  magnesian  silicates. 
Thick  irregular  zones  of  magnetite,  haematite,  and  aggregates  of  liorn- 
blendic,  pyroxenic,  or  chrysolitic  minerals  likewise  make  their  appear- 
ance along  the  folia  of  the  gneisses. 

Another  conspicuous  feature  of  Schists  is  their  usual  intense  crumpling 
and  plication.  The  thin  folia  of  their  different  component  minerals  are 
intricately  and  minutely  puckered  (Figs.  35,  36).  Thicker  bands  may  be 
traced  in  violent  plication  along  the  face  of  exposed  crags.  So  intense 
indeed  have  been  the  internal  movements  of  these  masses,  that  the  geo- 
logist experiences  great  and  often  insurmountable  difficulties  in  trying  to 
make  out  their  order  of  succession  and  their  thickness,  more  especially  a.s 
he  cannot  rely  on  the  banding  of  the  rocks  as  always  or  even  generally 
an  indication  of  consecutive  deposition.  Such  evidence  of  disturbance, 
though  usually  strongly  marked,  is  not  everywhere  equally  so.  Some 
areas  have  been  more  intensely  crumpled  and  plicated,  and  where  this  is 
the  case  the  rocks  usually  present  their  most  conspicuously  crystalline 
structure. 

A  further  eminently  characteristic  feature  of  Schists  is  their  common 
association  with  bosses  and  veins  or  bed -like  sheets  of  granite,  syenite, 
quartz-porphyry,  diorite,  e|)idiorite,  gabbro,  diabase,  or  other  massive 
rocks.     In    some    regions,    indeed,    so   abundant   are    the   granitic   and 
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pegmatitic  masses  and  so  coarsely  crystalline  or  granitoid  are  the  schists, 
that  it  becomes  impossible  to  draw  satisfactory  boundary-lines  between  the 
two  kinds  of  rock,  and  the  conviction  arises  that  in  some  cases  they  may 
represent  different  conditions  of  the  same  original  material,  while  in  others 
they  may  be  due  to  granitisation  (pp.  728,  781). 

The  term  "  Crystalline  Schists "  has  been  generally  applied  to  rocks 
possessing  these  characters,  and  more  especially  to  those  examples  of  them 
which  underlie  the  oldest  stratified  formations.  Some  account  of  these 
ancient  schists  will  be  given  in  Book  VI.  Part  I.  At  present  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  evidence  which  can  be  produced  that  crystalline  schists 
are  in  some  areas  the  result  of  a  widespread  metamorphism  of  rocks  which 
were  not  originally  schists,  and  which  might  not  even  be  crystalline.  In  the 
investigation  of  the  problem  now  to  be  considered  it  is  especially  desirable 
to  study  examples  where  a  crystalline  and  foliated  structure  has  been 
superinduced  upon  ordinary  sedimentary  strata  without  the  visible  inter- 
vention of  any  eruptive  rock,  or  where  a  massive  eruptive  rock  passes  by 
degrees  into  a  true  schist;  in  short  where  the  steps  in  the  gradation 
between  the  unaltered  and  altered  conditions  can  be  clearly  traced.  In 
recent  years  so  much  attention  has  been  given  to  these  transformations 
that  our  knowledge  of  metamorphic  processes  has  been  greatly  extended, 
and  the  problem  of  regional  metamorphism,  though  by  no  means  entirely 
solved,  is  at  least  much  more  clearly  understood  than  it  has  ever  been 
before. 

There  is  now  a  general  agreement  among  geologists  that  a  funda- 
mental condition  for  the  production  of  extensive  mineralogical  alteration 
of  rocks  has  been  disturbance  of  the  terrestrial  crust,  involving  the  intense 
compression,  •  crushing,  fracturing,  and  stretching  of  masses  of  rock. 
Compression,  as  we  have  seen,  may  give  rise  to  slaty  cleavage  (p.  417). 
But  it  has  often  been  accompanied  or  followed  by  further  internal  trans- 
formations in  the  rocks.  Chemical  reactions  have  been  set  up  and 
new  minerals  have  been  formed.  The  effects  of  pressure  and  of  move- 
ment under  great  strain  in  quickening  chemical  activity  are  now  clearly 
recognised.  Not  only  have  the  original  minerals  been  driven  to  re- 
arrange themselves  with  their  long  axes  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
the  pressure,  but  secondary  minerals  with  well-marked  cleavage  have  been 
developed  along  the  same  lines,  and  thus  a  distinctly  foliated  structure  has 
been  induced  in  what  were  originally  amorphous  rocks. 

Still  more  marked  are  the  changes  that  have  resulted  where  the 
shearing  movements  have  given  way  to  actual  rupture,  and  where  the 
rocks  have  been  crushed,  faulted,  and  stretched.  The  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  fractured  in  some  areas 
of  regional  metamorphism  has  been  worked  out  in  great  detail  by  the 
Geological  Survey  in  the  north-west  of  Scotland.^  We  there  perceive 
how  slice  after  slice  of  solid  rock  has  been  pushed  forward,  one  over  the 
other,  how  those  accumulated  slices  have  been-  driven  over  others  of 
tdmilar  kind,  how  this  structure  has  been  repeated  again  and  again,  not 
only  on  a  great  scale  involving  mountain-masses  in  the  movement^  but 
»  Q.  J.  G.  S,  xliv.  (1888),  p.  378. 
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even  on  so  minute  a  scale  that  the  ruptures  and  puckerings  cannot  be 
seen  without  a  microscope  (pp.  792,  886). 

Such  dynamical  movements  could  not  but  be  accompanied  with  wide- 
spread and  very  marked  chemical  rearrangements.  Along  the  margins 
of  faults  or  planes  of  movement  where  shearing  has  been  succeeded  by 
rupture,  the  rocks  have  been  ground  against  each  other;  the  crushed 
material  has  assumed  a  foliated  structure,  in  which  the  folia  are  parallel 
to  the  planes  of  movement.  This  foliated  selvage,  with  its  new  mineral 
combinations,  gradually  passes  into  the  amorphous  or  less  crushed  rock  on 
.  either  side.  In  such  places,  sericite,  biotite,  chlorite,  or  some  other 
,  secondary  product  with  its  cleavage-planes  ranged  in  one  common  direction, 
shows  the  line  of  movement  and  the  reality  of  the  chemical  recombinations. 
In  the  body  of  a  mass  of  rock,  also,  subject  to  great  strain,  relief  has 
been  obtained  by  rupture  and  cnishing  along  certain  planes,  with  a 
consequent  greater  development  of  the  secondary  minerals  along  these 
planes,  and  the  production  of  a  banded  or  schistose  structure  in  a  rock 
that  may  have  been  originally  quite  homogeneous^  (Figs.  266  and  367). 

The  recognition  of  the  powerful  part  taken  by  mechanical  deformation 
in  producing  the  characteristic  structures  of  many  schistose  rocks  has 
not  unnaturally  led  to  some  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  geologists,  who 
were  thus  provided  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  solution  of  difficulties 
which  at  one  time  seemed  insuperable.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
that  the  theory  of  mechanical  deformation  has  been  too  freely  used  and 
has  been  applied  to  structures  to  which  it  cannot  properly  be  assigned. 
Among  the  coarser  gneisses,  for  example,  the  segregation  of  widely 
distinct  minerals,  such  as  quartz,  felspar,  hornblende,  pyroxene,  magnetite, 
c^c,  in  more  or  less  parallel  lenticular  bands  is  a  structure  that  seems  to 
find  its  nearest  analogy  in  the  banding  of  eruptive  masses  of  gabbro  and 
other  rocks  already  described  (p.  711),  where  the  alternations  of  different 
material  are  obviously  original  and  have  arisen  from  the  simultaneous 
intrusion  of  heterogeneous  materials.  The  effect  of  subsequent  mechanical 
deformation  and  crystalline  rearrangement  may  sometimes  have  partially 
or  wholly  obliterated  this  first  banding  by  a  later  foliation  (Figs.  362,  368). 
But  while  this  tendency  to  a  too  liberal  use  of  dynamical  causes  in 
explication  of  all  the  structures  of  the  crystalline  schists  must  be  admitted^ 
we  are  now  furnished  with  ample  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  mechanical 
movements  in  the  production  of  regional  metamorphism.  As  has  been 
above  (p.  681)  pointed  out,  it  is  frequently  possible  to  detect  portions  of 
the  original  structures,  to  show  that  they  belonged  to  certain  familiar 
and  definite  types  of  sedimentary  or  eruptive  rocks,  and  to  trace  every 
stage  of  transition  from  them  into  the  most  perfectly  developed  crystalline 
schist.  In  the  crushing  down  of  large  masses  of  rock  during  powerful 
terrestrial  movements,  lenticular  cores  of  the  rooks  have  frequently  escaped 
entire  destruction.  Round  these  cores  the  pulverised  material  of  the 
rest  of  the  rock  has  been  made  to  flow,  somewhat  like  the  flow-structure 
round  the  porphyritic  crystals  of  a  cooling  lava  ^compare  Figs.  18  and  265). 
Successive  gradations  may  be  followed  until  the  cores,  becoming  smaller 
»  G.  H.  WilUams,  B.  U.S.  U.  S.  No.  62  (1890),  pp.  202-207. 
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by  degrees,  pass  finally  into  the  general  reconstructed  material.  That 
this  structure  is  not  original,  but  has  been  superinduced  upon  the  rocks 
after  their  solidification,  can  thus  be  abundantly  demonstrated.  Among 
the  sedimentary  formations  the  elongation  and  flattening  of  the  pebbles 
in  conglomerates,  and  the  transition  from  grits  or  greywackes  into  foliated 
masses,  prove  the  structure  to  have  been  superinduced  (Figs.  265,  267). 
Among  eruptive  rocks  the  crushing  down  of  the  original  minerals,  and 
their  transformation  into  others  characteristic  of  foliated  rocks,  afford 
similar  proof. 

So  great  has  been  the  pressure  exerted  by  gigantic  earth>movements 
upon  the  rocks  of  the  crust  that  even  the  most  solid  and  massive 
materials  have  been  sheared,  and  their  component  minerals  have  been 
made  to  move  upon  each  other,  giving  a  flow-structure  like  that 
artificially  produced  in  metals  and  other  solid  bodies  (pp.  419,  681). 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  motion  is  ever  strictly  molecular 
without  rupture  of  the  constituent  minerals.  Microscopic  examination 
shows  that,  at  least  as  a  general  rule,  the  minerals  in  the  most  thoroughly 
bent  and  crushed  rocks  have  been  broken  down.  It  is  observable  that 
under  the  effects  of  mechanical  strain  the  minerals  first  undergo 
lameliation,  twinning  being  developed  along  certain  planes.  This 
stnicture  increases  in  distinctness  with  the  intensity  of  the  strain  so  long 
as  the  mineral  (such  as  felspar)  retains  its  cohesion,  but  its  limit  of  endur- 
ance is  eventually  reached,  beyond  which  it  will  crack  and  separate  into 
fragments,  which,  if  the  movement  is  arrested  at  this  stage,  may  be 
cemented  together  by  some  secondary  crystallization  of  the  same  or 
another  mineral  filling  up  the  interspaces.  But  should  the  pressure 
increase,  the  mineral  may  be  so  wholly  pulverised  as  to  assume  a  finely 
granular  (mylonitic)  structure  or  a  mosaic  of  interlocking  grains,  which 
under  the  influence  of  continual  shearing  may  develop  a  streaky  arrange- 
ment, as  in  flow-structure  and  foliation.^ 

One  of  the  most  important  effects  of  this  mechanical  deformation 
and  trituration  has  been  the  great  stimulus  thereby  given  to  chemical 
reactions.  These  were  effected  under  gigantic  pressures,  at  more  or  less 
elevated  temperatures  and  in  the  presence  of  at  least  such  water  as  may 
have  been  interstitially  contained  in  the  rocks.  So  constant  and  so  great 
have  they  been,  and  so  completely  in  many  cases  have  the  ingredients  of 
the  rocks  been  recrystallized  in  fresh  combinations,  that  the  new  structures 
thus  produced  have  been  apt  to  mask  the  proof  of  the  mechanical  deforma- 
tions that  preceded  or  accompanied  them.  It  is  in  the  main  to  the  light 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  microscopical  investigation  of  the  minute 
structures  of  the  metamorphosed,  masses  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
recognition  of  the  important  part  played  by  pressure  and  stretching  in 
the  production  of  the  more  essential  and  characteristic  features  of 
metamorphic  rocks.  Many  chemical  rearrangements  may  undoubtedly 
take  place  apart  from  any  such  dynamical  stresses,  but  none  of  these 
stresses  appear  to  have  affected  the  metamorphic  rocks  without  being 
accompanied  by  chemical  and  mineralogical  readjustments. 

*  Lchmann,  />/?.  eit,  pp.  245,  249  ;  G.  H.  Williams,  B.  U.S.  U.  S.  No.  62,  p.  47. 
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The  mineral  transformations  observable  in  regional  metamorphism 
"may  consist  (1)  in  the  breaking  up  of  one  molecule  into  two  or  more 
with  but  little  replacement  of  substance,  as  in  the  formation  of  saussurite 
from  labradopite ;  (2)  in  a  reaction  between  two  contiguous  minerals, 
each  supplying  a  part  of  the  substance  necessary  to  form  a  new 
compound  of  intermediate  composition,  more  stable  for  the  then  existing 
conditions  than  either,  as  in  the  formation  of  a  hornblende  zone  between 
crystals  of  olivine  or  hypersthene  and  plagioclase ;  or  (3)  in  more 
complicated  and  less  easily  understood  chemical  reactions,  lite  the 
formation  of  garnet  or  mica  from  materials  which  have  been  brought 
together  from  a  distance,  and  under  circumstances  of  which  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  state  anything  with  certainty."  ^  The  following  transforma- 
tions especially  deserve  attention. 

Micasisation — the  production  of  mica  as  a  secondary  mineral  from  felspars  or  other 
original  constituents.  One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  this  change  is  where  the  silky 
unctuous  sericUe  has  been  developed  from  orthoclase  (sericitization).  The  formation  of 
mica  is  one  of  the  most  common  results  of  the  mechanical  deformation  of  rocks,  and  is 
most  conspicuous  where  the  pressure  or  stretching  has  been  most  intense.  Massive 
orthoclase  rocks,  such  as  granite,  quartz-porphyry  or  felsito,  when  most  severely  crushed, 
pass  into  sericite  schist ;  felspathic  grits  and  slates  may  be  similarly  clianged.^ 

Ural iliscU ion — -^the  conversion  of  pyroxene  into  compact  or  fibrous  hornblende. 
This  change  may  not  be  a  mere  case  of  paramorphism  or  molecular  rearrangement,  but 
seems  generally  to  involve  a  certain  amount  of  chemical  transformation,  such  as  the 
surrender  of  part  of  the  lime  of  the  pyroxene  towards  the  formation  of  such  combinations 
as  epidote,*  and  the  higher  oxidation  of  the  iron."*  It  has  taken  place  on  the  most 
extensive  scale  among  the  crystalline  schists.  Rocks  which  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
originally  eruptive,  such  as  diabases,  have  been  converted  into  epidiorite,  and  where  the 
deformation  has  advanced  further,  into  hornblende-schist  or  actinolite-schist. 

Epidotisation — the  production  of  epidote  in  a  rock  from  reactions  between  two  or 
more  minerals,  especially  between  pyroxene  or  hornblende  and  plagioclase.  In  some 
cases  diabases  have  been  converted  into  aggregates  of  epidote  and  quartz  or 
calcite,  epidosite,  epidote-schist  (p.  253). • 

SaussurUiscUion — the  alteration  of  plagioclase  into  an  aggregate  of  needles,  i)risms, 
or  grains  (chiefly  zoisite),  imbedded  in  a  glass-like  matrix  (albite),  by  an  exchange  of 
silica  and  alkali  for  lime,  iron,  and  water.  This  change  has  largely  affected  the  felspar 
of  coarse  gabbros  or  euphotides,  in  districts  of  regional  metamorphism.® 

AlbitiscUion — a  process  in  which,  while  the  lime  of  the  plagioclase  is  removed  or 
crystallizes  as  calcite,  instead  of  forming  a  lime-silicate  like  epidote  or  zoisite,  the  rest 
of  the  original  mineral  recrystallizcs  as  a  finely  granular  aggregate  or  mosaic  of  clear 

1  G.  H.  Williams,  BulL  U.S.  O.  S.  No.  62  (1890),  p.  60.  This  admirable  essay,  with  its 
copious  bibliography,  will  well  repay  the  careful  perusal  of  the  student.  I  am  indebted  to  it 
for  the  abstract  of  metamorphic  processes  above  given.  The  student  may  usefully  consult 
the  suggestive  essay  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Van  Hise  on  the  metamorphism  of  sedimentary  and  igneous 
rocks,  with  especial  relijrence  to  tlie  pre-Cambrian  series  of  North  America,  16//t  Ann.  RejK 
U.S.  G.  S.  (1896).  pp.  683,  715. 

2  See  especially  Lehman's  '  Untersuchuugen  iiber  die  Entstehung  der  altkrystallinischen 
Schiefergesteine,  *  where  the  development  of  sericite  as  a  result  of  niecbanical  deformation  is 
well  enforced.  '  Rosenbusch,  *Mikrosk.  Phys.'  2nd  edition  (1887),  p.  185. 

*  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  Q.  J.  O.  S.  xlL  (1885),  p.  137. 

*  A.  Schenck,  *  Die  Diabase  der  oberen  Ruhrthals,'  1884. 

®  Hagge,  '  Mikroskopische  Untersuchuugen  iiher  Gabbro,'  &c.  Kiel,  1871,  p.  51. 
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grains  of  albtte.  Examples  of  this  change  may  be  found  in  association  with  the 
development  of  sanssurite.  * 

CJdarUitaiUni — an  alteration  in  which  the  pyroxene  (or  hornblende)  of  the  so-called 
*' greenstones"  has  been  changed  into  secondary  substances  (1)  more  or  less  fibrous  in 
stmctnfe  allied  to  serpentine,  not  pleochroic  but  showing  a  decided  action  on  polarised 
light ;  or  (2)  scaly,  pleochroic,  polarising  so  weakly  as  to  appear  isotropic,  and  more  or 
less  resembling  chlorite.  This  alteration  is  rather  the  result  of  weathering  than  of 
metamorphism  in  the  strict  sense.  ^  Where  chloritization  and  epidotization  have 
proeeeded  simultaneously  in  aluminous  pyroxene  or  hornblende,  the  result  is  an  aggregate 
of  sharply  defined  pale  yellow  crystals  of  epidote  in  a  green  scaly  mass  of  chlorite.' 

SerpejUinisatum — an  alteration  more  especially  noticeable  among  the  more  highly 
basic  igneous  rock  in  which  olivine  has  been  a  prominent  constituent.  The  gradual 
conversion  of  olivine  into  serpentine  has  been  already  described  (Fig.  32),  and  the 
occorrence  of  massive  and  schistose  serpentine  has  been  referred  to  (pp.  241,  248,  253). 

AlienUions  of  Titanie  Iron. — The  ilmenite  or  titaniferous  magnetite  of  diabases  and 
other  emptive  rocks  undergoes  alteration  along  its  margins  and  cracks  into  a  dull 
grey  substance  (leucoxene,  p.  97),  which  is  a  form  of  titanite  or  sphene.  The  grey  rim 
frequently  |>asses  into  well-defined  aggregates  and  crystals  of  sphene.'' 

MarmaroBiSf  or  the  alteration  of  an  ordinary  dull  limestone  into  a  crystalline- 
granular  marble  (p.  772)  may  be  again  referred  to  here  as  one  of  the  characteristic 
transformations  in  regional  metamorphism. 

Dolomitisation. — The  conversion  of  limestone  into  dolomite  has  been  already  referred 
to  as  taking  place  at  present  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  shallow  oceanic  waters  and  salt- 
lakes  (pp.  426,  530).  As  illustrations  of  this  change  reference  may  be  made  to  the  upraised 
Tertiary  and  other  limestones  of  Christmas  Island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  have  had 
their  organisms  almost  completely  obliterated  in  consequence  of  dolomitisation,  the 
rocks  having  recrystallised.'  It  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  decide  whether  the 
extensive  conversion  of  original  limestone  into  dolomite  in  tracts  of  regional  metamor- 
phism is  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  some  similar  early  operation  in  sea- water,  or  as 
due  to  some  more  deep-seated  and  later  transformation.  The  marmarosis  of  dolomites 
must  be  distinguished  from  their  original  texture. 

Graniiisatum,    See  pp.  728,  781. 

Prodtiction  of  New  Minercds. — ^Tracts  of  regional  metamorphism  are  characterised  by 
the  abundant  appearance  of  new  minerals,  which  in  many  cases  are  the  same  as  those 
found  in  zones  of  contact-metamorphism,  but  reach  a  much  greater  development.  All 
the  distinctive  minerals  of  the  crystalline  schists  are  examples  of  this  recrystallization 
—quartz,  orthoclase,  microline,  oligoclase,  and  other  fels{iars,  muscovite,  biotite, 
hornblende,  pyroxene,  garnet,  oordierito,  sillimauite,  andalusite,  epidote,  apatite,  zircon, 
rutile,  iron-ores,  graphite,  and  many  more.  In  the  coarser  gneisses  some  of  these 
minerals  attain  large  dimensions,  especially  among  the  pegmatitic  veins,  plates  of  mica 
and  crystals  of  hornblende  sometimes  exceeding  a  foot  in  length. 

It  has  been  remarked  also  that  not  only  is  there  a  close  similarity  in  the  range  of 
new  minerals  produced  in  regional  and  in  contact-metamorphism,  but  the  order  in 
which  they  follow  each  other  through  increasing  phases  of  alteration  api)ears  to  be 
broadly  alike  in  both  cases.  This  similarity  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  earlier 
stages.  In  more  advanced  alteration  the  rearrangement*)  and  recrystallizations  are 
carried  out  on  a  much  greater  scale  in  regional  metamorphism.     After  Zirkel  had  shown 

^  LoAseu,  Jahrb,  Preuss.  Oeol.  LandemnH,  1883,  p.  640  ;  1884,  pp.  525-530.  Duparc 
et  Pearce,  Compi.  rend,  8th  Jan.  1900. 

*  Rosenbosch,  '  M  ikroskopische  Physiographie,'  pp.  180-184. 
3  G.  H.  Williams,  Bull.  U.8,  O,  A  No.  62,  p.  56. 

*  A  Cathrein,  ZeiUch,  KrysL  und  Mineral,  vi.  (1882),  p.  244. 
^  Andrews,  *ChriKtniaH  Island,'  p.  271. 
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in  1871  that  in  some  of  the  clay-slates  of  disturbed  Silurian  and  Devonian  fonnations 
microscopic  acicular  microlites  had  been  develoi^ed,  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
arose  as  to  their  nature  and  origin.  They  were  variously  regarded  as  rudimentary 
crystallizations  of  hornblende,  rutile,  epidote  or  other  mineral.  E.  Kalkowsky  carefully 
isolated,  extracted,  and  analysed  them  from  a  number  of  slates  and  re^rarded  them  as 
staurolite,  constituting  from  two  to  five  per  cent  of  the  rock.*  The  whet-slate  of 
Belgium  was  found  by  Renai-d  to  be  characterised  by  the  presence  of  abundant  garnets. 
Microscopic  tounnaline  has  likewise  been  detected  among  clay-slates,  but  probably  the 
most  generally  diffused  minei-al  among  these  microlites  is  rutile.  The  rocks  in  which 
these  microlites  occur  can  hardly  be  classed  as  metamorphic,  and  yet  the  presence  in 
them  of  microscopic  microlites  and  crystals  shows  that  they  have  undergone  some  of  the 
initiatory  stages  of  metamorphism,  by  the  development  of  new  minerals.  All  that  is 
known  of  the  probable  origin  of  these  minerals,  negatives  the  supposition  that  they 
could  have  been  formed  in  the  original  sediment  of  the  sea-bottom  on  which  the  organisms 
entombed  in  the  deposits  lived  and  died.  For  their  production,  a  temperature  and  a 
chemical  composition  of  the  water  would  Keem  to  have  been  required,  such  as  must 
have  been  inimical  to  the  co-existence  in  the  same  water  of  such  highly  organised  forms 
of  life  as  brachiopods  and  trilobites. 

Besides  the  appearance  of  the  microlites,  one  of  the  most  marked  of  the  early  stages 
of  regional  metamorphism  is  characterised  by  the  ap{>earance  of  fine  scales  of  some 
micaceous  mineral  (muscovite,  biotite,  &c.).  As  these  micaceous  constituents  increase  in 
number  and  size,  they  impart  a  silky  lustrous  aspect  to  the  surfaces  on  which  they  lie 
parallel.  In  many  cases,  these  surfaces  are  probably  those  of  original  deposit,  but  where 
rocks  have  been  cleaved  or  sheared,  the  mica  ranges  itself  along  the  planes  of  cleavage 
or  shearing.  The  Cambrian  tufl's  of  South  Wales,  of  which  the  bedding  still  remains 
quite  distinct,  present  interesting  examples  of  the  development  of  a  mica  along  the 
laminse  of  deposit.'**  The  Dingle  beds  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
subjected  to  cleavage,  and  the  mica  ap^)ears  along  the  cleavage  planes,  which  have  a 
lustrous  surface.  The  Torridonian  and  Cambrian  sandstones,  quartzites  and  shales  of 
north-west  Scotland  show  a  development  of  mica  along  the  surfaces  of  the  shearing- 
planes. 

A  few  illustrative  examples  of  regional  metamorphism,  culled  from 
different  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  various  geological  formations,  may 
here  be  given.     Tl;e  subject  is  further  discussed  in  Book  VI.  Part  I. 

Scottish  Highlands. — This  region,  consisting  mainly  of  crystalline  schists, 
stretches  through  four  degrees  of  latitude  and  four  and  a  half  of  longitude,  and  thus 
covers  an  area  of  not  less  than  16,000  square  miles.  As,  however,  these  rocks  sink 
beneath  later  formations,  and  are  prolonged  into  Ireland,  their  total  area  must  be  still 
more  extensive.  Probably  no  other  tract  of  similar  size  and  geological  structure  has 
been  worked  out  in  such  detail  and  traced  upon  maps  on  so  large  a  scale.  It  was  the 
first  large  area  of  schistose  rocks  where  the  dislocations  and  other  movements  connected 
with  regional  metamorphism  were  followed  out  into  their  smallest  proportions,  and  where 
the  tectonic  structure  of  such  an  area  was  fully  unravelled.  It  may  therefore  serve  as  a 
typical  region  for  the  study  and  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  metamorphism,  in  so 
far  as  these  have  been  attendant  on  the  deformation  and  rupture  of  the  teiTestrial  crust 
But  it  possesses  a  further  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  dlsphiys  many  eruptive  rocks 
which    have  been  intruded  since   the  general   foliation,  and  which   have   produced  a 


*  yeues  Jahrff.  (1879),  p.  382.  These  Itodies  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  minute 
crystals  of  heavy,  durable  minerals  (zircon,  rutile,  &c.),  so  common  as  clastic  grains  iu 
sediments,  which,  representing  the  detritus  of  older  crystalline  rocks  may  ofteu  have  played 
a  part  iu  the  sedimentation  of  more  than  one  geological  i>eriod  (pp.  163,  179). 

2  Q.  f.  ti.  S.  xxxix.  (1883),  p.  310. 
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marked  contact-metamorpliisni  of  the  schists  already  metamorphosed  by  the  earlier 
movements. 

In  beginning  the  stndy  of  this  complicated  but  profoundly  instructive  territory,  the 
student  will  find  that  in  the  north-western 
counties  of  Sutherland  and  Ross  he  can 
reach  a  tract  that  lay  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  intense  disturbances  which  prevailed 
farther  to  the  east  and  south.  He  can 
there  readily  see,  in  a  series  of  magnificent 
natural  bections,  the  very  oldest  undis- 
turbed rocks  in  Western  Europe  followed 
in  consecutive  order  by  those  of  later  date, 
each  in  its  normal  position.  He  is  thus 
pot  in  |iossession  of  the  order  in  which 
the  formations  were  laid  down,  of  their 
unchanged  mineral  characters,  of  their 
unconformabilities  and  other  relations,  and 
he  obtains  the  key  which  will  enable  him 
to  follow  the  intricate  complications  of  the 
ground  lying  to  the  east.  The  various  rocks 
here  referred  to  will  be  described  in  their 
prdpcr  places  in  later  part«  of  this  volume 
( Book  VI.  Part  I.  §  ii.,  Part  II.  Sect.  i.  §  2). 
For  the  present  we  are  only  concerned  with 
their  broad  characters  and  their  sequence. 

At  the  base  of  the  whole  pile  of  ancient 
formations  lies  a  remarkably  coarse  crystal- 
line gneiss  (Lewisian,  1  in  Fig.  344),  with 
aliundant  pegmatite  veins,  and  several 
systems  of  dykes.  It  is  unconformably 
overlain  by  nearly  flat  brownish  -  red 
(Torridonian)  sandstones,  conglomerates 
and  breccias  (2),  which  in  tuni  are  sur- 
mounted unconformably  by  inclined  beds 
of  quartzite  (3,  4).  shales  (5),  calcareous 
Krit  (6),  limestones  and  dolomites  (7),  the 
geological  age  of  which  is  fixed  by  the 
occurrence  of  recognisable  fossils  in  them. 
The  quartzite  is  full  of  annelide-burrows  ; 
the  shales  contain  (HeneUus—the  distinc- 
tive trilobite  of  the  lowest  Cambrian  rocks  ; 
the  limestone  has  yielded  Maclurea,  Mur- 
chiso7iia,  OpkiUta,  Pieiirolomaria,  Orthia, 
(h^thoeerasy  Piloceras,  and  ni^ny  more 
forms,  indicating  Cambrian  and  possibly 
the  very  lowest  Silurian  horizons.  The 
strata  are  generally  crowded  with  carbona- 
ce<jus  worm-casts  (the  so-called  '*  fucoids  "). 
Along  their  western  margin,  these  rocks 
are  so  little  altered  that  they  do  not  in 
any  way  deserve  the  name  of  metamorphic. 
Eastwards,  however,  they  pass  under  various  schists  and 
a  vast  overlying,  thoroughly  crysUlline  series. 
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Already  before  the  deposition  of  the  Torridonian  conglomerates  and  sandstones  the 
Lewisian  gneiss  had  undergone  much  deformation  at  successive  periods  of  disturbance. 
During  some  of  these  movements  its  dykes  suffered  remarkable  changes,  being  squeezed 
into  a  mere  fraction  of  their  breadth  and  sheared  into  various  kinds  of  schist.  It  was 
from  one  of  these  dykes  that,  as  far  back  as  1885,  Mr.  Teall  demonstrated  the  production 
of  hornblende-schist  by  the  crushing  down  and  recrystallization  of  dolerite.^  All  these 
examples  of  dynamo-metamorphism  had  ended  long  before  the  time  of  the  Torridonian 
strata,  which  lie  with  an  abrupt  unconformability  on  the  contorted  gneiss  and  its  network 
of  dykes.  The  long  period  of  quiet  sedimentation  represented  by  the  thick  Torridon 
sandstones  was  followed  by  an  interval  marked  by  another  unconformability,  and  there- 
after by  the  prolonged  time  required  for  the  accumulation  of  the  fossiliferous  Cambrian 
strata.  It  was  at  some  subsequent  epoch  that  the  earth -stresses  manifested  their  effects 
anew  in  this  region,  and  produced  the  regional  metamorphism  now  to  be  described. 

It  was  believed  by  MaccuUooh  and  Hay  Cunningham  that  the  fossiliferous  quartzites 
of  the  north-west  of  Scotland  truly  underlie  and  are  older  than  the  eastern  gneiss,  which 
in  many  clear  natural  sections  can  be  seen  to  re][K>se  conformably  upon  them.  This 
natural  view  was  adopted  and  worked  out  in  some  detail  by  Murchison,  who  extended  his 
generalisation  over  the  whole  area  of  the  Highlands,  which  he  regarded  as  composed 
essentially  of  metamorphosed  Silurian  rocks  (see  p.  892).  Other  geologists  supported 
Murchison,  whose  opinions  met  with  general  acceptance.  Nicol  subsequently  contended 
that  the  overlying  or  "newer  gneiss"  is  merely  the  old  gneiss  brought  up  by  faulting. 
Later  writers,  particularly  Professor  Lapworth,  Dr.  Callaway,  and  Dr.  Hicks,  advanced 
somewhat  similar  opinions  ;  but  the  difficulty  remained  of  explaining  how,  if  the 
"newer  gneiss"  is  really  older  than  the  fossiliferous  strata,  it  should  overlie  them  so 
conformably  as  to  have  deceived  so  many  observers.  The  problem  was  subsequentl}* 
attacked  independently  by  Professor  Lapworth  and  by  the  Geological  Survey,  especially 
by  Messrs  B.  N.  Peach,  J.  Home,  \V.  Gunn,  C.  T.  Clough,  L.  Hinxman,  and  H.  M. 
Cadell,  and  has  now  been  solved.^  I  fully  shared  Murchison's  belief  in  a  continuous 
upward  succession  from  the  fossiliferous  Lower  Silurian  strata  into  the  overlying  schists, 
but  the  subsequent  detailed  investigation  of  the  ground  convinced  me  that  this  belief 
could  no  longer  be  entertained. 

Tracing  the  unaltered  Cambrian  strata  eastwards  from  where  they  lie  in  their  normal 
position  upon  the  Torridon  Sandstone  and  old  gneiss  below,  we  find  them  beg^u  to 
undergo  curvature.  They  are  thrown  into  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  anticlinal  and  synclinal 
folds  which  become  increasingly  steeper  on  their  western  fronts  until  they  are  disrupted, 
and  the  eastern  limb  of  a  fold  is  pushed  over  the  western.  By  a  system  of  reversed 
faults  (t  t  in  Fig.  344),  a  single  group  of  strata  is  made  to  cover  a  great  breadth  of 
ground  and  actually  to  overlie  higher  members  of  the  same  series.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary dislocations,  however,  are  the  Thmst-planes.  These  have  so  low  a  hade  that 
the  rocks  on  their  upthrow  side  have  been,  as  it  were,  pushed  horizontally  westwards, 
in  some  places  for  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  miles.  But  for  the  evidence  of  the  clear 
coast-sections,  these  thrust-planes  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  strati- 
fication-planes, like  which  they  have  been  plicated,  faulted,  and  denuded  (dotted  lines 
in  the  Fig.).  Here  and  there  an  outlier  of  horizontally  displaced  Lewisian  gneiss  may 
be  seen  capping  a  hill  of  quartzite  and  limestone  like  an  ordinary  overlying  formation. 

The  general  trend  of  all  the  foldings  and  ruptm-es  is  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  and  as  the 
steeper  fronts  of  the  folds  face  the  west,  the  direction  of  movement  has  obviously  been 
from  the  opposite  quarter.  That  there  has  been  an  enormous  thrust  from  the  eastwards, 
is  further  shown  by  a  series  of  remarkable  intenial  rearrangements  that  have  been 

^  *'The  Metamorphosis  of  Dolerite  into  Hornblende-schist,"  Q.  J.  O,  S.  xli.  (1885), 
p.  133. 

*  The  literature  of  this  disputed  question  is  fully  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  Q.  J.  G,  .S.  xliv.  (1888),  pp.  379-387. 
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saperindaced  upon  the  rocks.  Every  mass  of  rock,  irrespective  of  lithological  character 
and  structure,  is  traversed  by  striated  surfaces,  which  lie  approximately  parallel  with 
those  of  the  thrust-planes,  and  are  covered  with  a  tine  parallel  lineation  running  in  a 
W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.  direction.  Along  many  zones  near  the  thrust- planes,  and  for  a 
long  way  above  them,  the  most  perfect  shear-structure  has  been  developed  (Fig.  345). 
Thus  here  and  there,  where  the  unconformable  junction  between  the  gneiss  and  the 
conglomerate  has  come  into  one  of  the  great  lines  of  crushing,  it  has  been  rolled  out, 
and  the  old  structures  of  both  rocks  have  been  effaced.  The  gneiss  has  acquired  a  new 
foliation  parallel  to  the  shear-planes,  and  the  conglomerate,  with  its  pebbles  turned 
round  in  the  same  direction,  has  had  its  ])aste  converted  into  a  schist,  the  foliation  of 
which  is  parallel  to  that  superinduced  in  the  gneiss  (Fig.  267).  The  coarse  pegmatites  in 
the  gneiss  have  had  their  pink  felspar  and  milky  quartz  crushed  and  drawn  out  into  fine 
parallel  laminse,   till  they  assume  the  aspect  of  a  rhyolite  in  which  fluxion -structure 


Pig.  345.— Diagram  of  altered  Torridon  sandstone,  Coinne-mheall,  Assynt. 

n,  Coarse  grit  or  arkose ;  b,  Hner  do.  ;  e,  shale ;  d,  i>egmati  tic  material  developed  as  a  consequence  of 

the  crushing  of  the  roclcs  by  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow. 

has  been  exceptionally  well  developed.  Hornblende-rock  passes  into  hornblende-schist. 
Sandstones,  quartzites,  and  shales  become  finely  micaceous  schists.  The  an nelide- tubes 
in  the  quartzite  are  flattened  and  drawn  out  into  ribbands.  New  minerals,  especially 
mica,  and  even  aggregates  of  pegmatite  (Fig.  345),  have  been  abundantly  developed 
along  the  superinduced  divisional  planes,  and,  in  many  cases,  their  longer  axes  are 
ranged  in  the  same  dominant  direction  from  E.S.E.  to  W.N.W. 

The  whole  of  these  rocks  have  undergone  such  intense  shearing  during  their  west- 
ward displacement  that  their  original  characters  have  in  many  cases  been  obliterated. 
Among  them,  however,  can  be  recognised  bands  of  gneiss  which  undoubtedly  belong 
to  the  underlying  I^wisian  series.  With  these  are  intercalated  lenticular  strips  of 
Cambrian  quartzite  and  limestone.  In  some  areas  the  Torridon  sandstone  has  been 
heaped  on  itself,  sheared  and  driven  westward  in  large  slices,  the  sandstones  passing 
into  sericitic  schists  and  the  conglomerates,  as  above  remarked,  having  their  pebbles 
flattened  and  elongated,  while  the  matrix  has  become  full  of  secondary  mica.  Some  of 
the  slices  of  rock  thus  disrupted  and  thrust  westwards  for  distances  of  many  miles  are  of 
gigantic  size.  Thus  in  the  west  of  Inverness-shire  those  of  moved  Lewisian  gneiss  have 
been  mapped  by  Mr.  Peach  over  areas  of  more  than  60  square  miles  without  their  limits 
being  reached.^    Eastwards,  above  one  of  the  most  marked  and  persistent  thrust- planes, 

*  Summary  of  Progress  of  Geol.  Surv,  for  1898,  p.  7. 
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the  prevailing  rock  is  a  flaggy  fissile  micaceous  granulitic  gneiss  or  gneissose  flagstone 
(*'  Moine-schist,"  p.  892).  All  these  rocks  have  a  general  dip  and  strike  parallel  with 
those  of  the  Cambrian  strata  on  which  they  now  rest,  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
their  prevailing  lithological  characters,  they  present  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the 
rocks  that  unconformably  underlie  the  quartzitcs  a  little  to  the  west.  Whatever  may 
have  been  their  age  and  original  condition,  they  have  certainly  acquired  their  present 
stnicture  since  Cambrian  times. 

From  the  remarkably  constant  relation  between  the  dip  of  the  Cambrian  strata  and 
the  inclination  of  the  reversed  faults  which  traverse  them,  no  matter  into  what  various 
positions  the  two  structures  may  have  been  thrown,  it  iaj  tolerably  clear  that  these  dis- 
location's took  place  before  the  strata  had  been  seriously  disturbed.  The  persistent 
parallelism  of  the  faults,  folds,  and  prevailing  strike  indicates  that  the  faulting  and 
tilting  were  parts  of  one  continuous  process.  The  same  dominant  north-easterly  trend 
governs  the  structure  of  the  whole  Highlands,  and  reapjiears  over  the  Silurian  tracts 
of  the  south  of  Scotland  and  north  of  England.  If,  as  is  prol)able,  it  is  the  result  of  one 
great  series  of  terrestrial  movements,  these  must  have  occurred  between  the  middle  or 
close  of  the  Cambrian  i)eriod  and  that  portion  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  period  re- 
presented by  the  breccias  and  conglomerates  of  the  Highlands.  When  the  rocks  were 
undergoing  this  mctamorphism,  there  lay  to  the  north-west  a  solid  ridge  of  old  gneiss 
and  Torridon  sandstone  which  ofl*ered  strong  resistance  to  plication  (A  in  Fig.  344). 
The  thrust  from  the  eastward  against  this  ridge  must  have  been  of  the  most  gigantic 
kind,  for  huge  slices,  .hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness,  were  shorn  ofl*  from  the  qtartzites, 
limestones,  red  sandstones,  and  gneiss,  and  were  ])U8hed  for  miles  to  the  westward. 
During  this  process,  all  the  rocks  driven  forward  by  it  had  their  original  structure 
more  or  less  completely  eflaced.  New  planes,  generally  parallel  with  the  surfaces  of 
movement,  were  develo}>ed  in  them,  and  along  these  new  planes  a  rearrangement  and 
reerystallization  of  mineral  constituents  took  place,  resulting  in  the  production  of 
crystalline  schists. 

East  of  the  line  of  Great  Glen  which  cuts  Scotland  in  two,  crystalline  schists  form  the 
eastern,  central,  and  southern  Highlands  (Dalradian,  p.  893).  Though  their  order  of 
succession  cannot  nlways  be  made  out,  they  consist  mainly  of  what  were  at  one  time 
sedimentary  strata,  with  intercalated  bands  of  igneous  rocks  which  have  likewise  been 
foliated.  The  amount  of  metamorphism  which  they  have  undergone  varies  considerably 
from  one  jiart  of  the  region  to  another.  In  the  district  of  Loch  Awe  the  shales, 
phyllites,  grits,  and  limestones  are  hardly  more  altered  than  the  fossiliferous  Silurian 
formations  of  the  south  of  Scotland,^  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  they  may  yet 
yield  organic  remains.  From  this  tract  of  minimum  metamorphism  we  pass  outwards 
through  increasing  pha-ses  of  alteratiou  until  not  far  to  the  north-east  the  same  strata 
became  thoroughly  crystalline  schists.  The  stages  which  culminate  in  this  transfonna- 
tion  have  been  studied  in  the  ground  to  the  south-east,  where  the  original  sedimentary 
strata  are  found  to  have  undergone  a  remarkable  series  of  repeated  movements. 
After  having  been  thrown  into  folds  and  having  undergone  cleavage,  thus  receiving 
a  first  system  of  deformation,  they  afterwards  suH'ered  more  than  one  repetition  of  the 
treatment.  They  consecjuently  present  secondary,  tertiary,  and  perhaps  even  quaternary 
stnictures  that  may  be  ascribed  to  mechanical  movement  with  accompanying  reerystalliza- 
tion. The  regional  metamorphism  thus  produced  cannot  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
any  igneous  intnision.  It  is  not  uniformly  distributed,  but  seems  to  increase  in  intensity 
both  from  south-east  and  north-west  towards  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  line,  which  is  an  anticline 
of  the  foliation.^ 

Throughout  the  Central  Highlands  the  rocks  ai-e  as  crystalline  as  any  pre- Cambrian 
schists.     Yet  in  many  ))laees  unmistakable  traces  of  clastic  stmcture  can  be  detected 

»  Mr.  J.  B.  Hill,  V.  J.  (i,  S.  Iv.  ^1899),  p.  470. 
*  "Geology  of  Cowal, ''  .Messrs.  Clough  and  J.  B.  Hill,  Mtm,  i^toL  Sttrvej/,  1897. 
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among  them.  Thus  they  include  bands  of  andalusite-slate,^  of  grits  full  of  well-rounded 
fragments  of  quartz,  felspar,  or  other  ingredients,  and  even  of  coarse  conglomerate,  the 
large  bonlders  of  which  (granite,  gneiss,  &c.)  are  wrapped  round  in  a  schistose  matrix. 
At  present  there  is  no  clear  indication  of  the  age  of  these  rocks.  The  only  fossils  found 
in  them  are  annelide  burrows,  which  have  been  detected  in  tCe  quartzites  of  Perthshire, 
Islay,  and  Jura.  The  limestones,  of  which  two  marked  bands  on  diiTerent  horizons  traverse 
the  Highlands  from  north-east  to  south-west,  have  in  general  become  too  crystalline  .to 
retain  oi^nic  structures.  Zones  of  graphitic  schist  can  be  followed  for  long  distances, 
and  often  recall  the  black. graptolitic  shales  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series.  The  officers  of 
the  Geological  Survey  have  discovefed,  wedged  in  between  the  schists  and  the  great 
boundary  fault  on  the  southern  margin  of  the  Highlands,  a  group  of  strata  which  present 
strong  resemblance  to  some  Lower  Silurian  rocks  in  the  Southern  Uplands  of  Scotland. 
They  include  certain  cherts  conttkiuiug  Radiolaria,  and  also  some  peculiar  igneous  rocks. 
They  shade  off  so  insensibly  into  the  schistose  series  that  no  satisfactory  line  can  be 
traced  between  them.  If  these  strata  are  definitely  identified  as  Lower  Silurian,  the 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  latest  deformation  of  the  Highland  rocks  took  place 
after  the  Arenig  period,  and  that  these  rocks  probabl}'  include  metamorphosed  Silurian, 
Cambrian,  and  pre-Cambrian  strata.^ 

The  Scottish  Highlands  furnish  further  interesting  material  for  the  study  of  the 
Iiroblems  of  metamorphism,  in  the  various  eruptive  rocks  which  they  include.  Thus  in 
Banffshire  and  Aberdeenshire,  large  masses  of  diorite,  diabase,  and  gabbro  cut  the 
schists  in  places,  but  run  on  the  whole  parallel  with  the  general  strike  of  the  region. 
Their  appearance,  though  later  than  that  of  the  rocks  through  which  they  have  come,  was 
earlier  than  the  regional  metamorphism.  The  diorite  has,  in  many  places,  itself  under- 
gone great  alteration.  Its  component  minerals  have  ranged  themselves  in  the  direction 
of  the  prevalent  foliation,  and  where  they  have,  probably  originally,  separated  into  distinct 
aggregates,  the  felspar  forms  a  kind  of  labrador-rock,  while  the  hornblende  assumes  the 
structure  of  perfect  hornblende  -schist  Numerous  bosses  of  gi-anite  and  porphyries  likewise 
occur,  traversing  the  diorites  and  schists  and  therefore  of  still  later  date.  We  have  already 
seen  {antCf  p.  729)  that  in  the  Northern  Highlands  extensive  tracts  of  schist  have  been 
"granitised"  by  the  permeation  of  granitic  material  into  them,  and  especially  between 
their  laminae,  whereby  they  have  become  highly  crystalline  gneisses.  In  the  Southern 
Highlands  also  Mr.  G.  Barrow  has  found  evidence  that  over  and  above  the  earlier  wide- 
spread effects  of  great  dynamical  movements,  a  marked  amount  of  metamorphism  of 
the  schists  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  younger  erupted  granites  and  gneisses.^  He 
shows  that  a  vast  number  of  pegmatite  veins  which  traverse  the  schists  may  be  traced 
into  bosses  of  intrusive  granite  or  gneiss,  the  great  mass  of  which  is  concealed  below 
ground.  He  finds  that  three  well-marked  zones  can  be  observed  in  the  schists,  of  which 
the  first,  lying  nearest  to  the  main  body  of  eruptive  material,  is  marked  by  an  abundance 
of  aillimanite,  the  next  by  kyanlte,  and  the  outermost  by  staurolite.  He  has  followed 
the  same  band  of  altered  sedimentary  material  across  these  zones,  which  are  thus  shown 
to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  original  structure  of  the  rocks.     These  observations, 

*  It  is  important  to  note,  as  showing  the  relation  of  regional  to  contact-metamorphism 
that  every  sti^e  in  the .  development  of  the  andalusite  can  be  traced  in  these  slates,  though 
DO  eruptive  rock  appears  at  the  surface.  J.  Home,  Mineral.  Mag.  1884.  I  have  proposed 
to  class  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Highlands  by  the  name  of  Dal- 
radjan,  for  convenience  of  reference,  until  their  true  geological  position  shall  have  been  deter- 
mimjd.     Address  Q.  /.  O.  S.  (1891),  p.  75,  &nd  postea,  Book  VI.  Part  I.  §  ii. 

2  See  Annual  Reports  qf  Oeol,  Survey  for  the  years  1898,  1895,  1896,  and  Summary  of 
Progress  for  1899,  p.  67  ;  G.  Barrow,  (^.  J.  O.  S.  Ivii.  (1901),  p.  828. 

'  It  has  now  been  definitely  ascertained  that  the  younger  granites  of  the  south-west 
Highlands  are  later  than  the  XiOwer  Old  Red  Sandstone  volcanic  series  of  Lome.  Summarij 
rf  Process  of  GeoL.  Sitrv.  for  1901. 
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which  have  beeu  extended  over  many  hundred  square  miles  of  Forfarshire,  Perthshire, 
and  Aberdeenshire,  are  of  much  interest  and  importance  as  -they  serve  to  conuect  the 
phenomena  of  contact  and  regional  metamorphism.^ 

Scandinavia. — In  many  respects  the  geological  structure  .of  the  Scandinavia 
peninsula  is  a  prolongation  of  that  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  The  general  sequence  of 
ancient  rocks  is  broadly  similar,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  disrupted  and 
metamorphosed  closely  resembles  that  which  has  been  established  in  Scotland. 
Neither  in  Norway  nor  in  Sweden  has  the  same  minutely  detailed  mapping  been 
attempted,  which  has  led  to  such  successful  results  in  the  Highlands,  but  enough  has 
been  ascertained  to  show  the  general  tectonic  sti-uctnre  of  the  region  and  to  afford  addi- 
tional material  for  the  comprehension  of  regional  metamorphism.  A  line  drawn  from 
south  to  north  through  the  back-bone  of  Scandinavia  divides  the  country  into  two 
great  tracts,  which  are  distinguished  by  this  broad  difference,  that  the  western  region  has 
been  the  scene  of  gigantic  movements  of  the  terrestrial  crast  (p.  693),  from  which  the 
eastern  has  been  comparatively  free.  Hence  the  same  formations  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Peninsula  present  strongly  contrasted  aspects.  These  formations  range  from  the  most 
ancient  ( Archoean)  gneisses  through  certain  pre -Cambrian  sedimentary  groups  of  consider- 
able thickness,  then  through  represfentatives  of  the  Cambrian,  and  Lower  and  Upi)er 
Silurian  formations  up  to  certain  red  sandstones,  which  are  supposed  to  be  stratigraphical 
equivalents  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Britain  (pp.  898,  924).  Along  the  eastern 
belt  of  territory  the  succession  of  the  rocks  is  easily  determined,  for  their  distinctive 
petrogi*aphical  characters  remain,  and  the  fossiliferous  strata  have  yielded  an  abundant 
series  of  organic  remains.  In  tlie  western  belt,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  enoi-mous 
horizontal  displacements  and  numerous  minor  thrusts,  the  various  rocks  have  been 
ruptured,  and  slices  of  them  have  been  pushed  over  each  other,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  have  lost  their  original  lithological  as]^)ect  and  have  acquired  more  or  less  com- 
pletely crystalline  structures.  The  pre-Cambrian  arkose  known*  as  Sparagmite  is  thus 
transformed  westwards  into  various  quartzose,  micaceous,  and  hornblendic  schists,  accord- 
ing to  its  composition,  and  even  into  forms  of  gneiss.  The  Palseozoic  formations  can  no 
longer  be  separated  from  each  other,  the  shales  and  sandstones  become  transformed  into 
various  crystalline  schists  and  quartzites,  while  the  limestones  are  marmarised.  Yet  even 
among  these  intensely  altered  rocks  organic  remains  have  not  been  wholly  effaced.  In 
the  year  1882  H.  Reusch  obtained  from  the  Bergen  district  clear  proof  of  the  Silurian 
age  of  certain  crystalline  rocks  in  that  jiart  of  Norway.'^  ■  He  found  among  masses  of 
mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  gneiss,  and  other  crystalline  rocks,  intercalated  bands  of 
conglomerate  which,  while  obviously  of  clastic  origin,  have  undergone  enormous  com- 
pression, the  pebbles  being  squeezed  flat  and  the  paste  having  become  more  or  less  cry- 
stalline. The  occurrence  of  such  bands  would  of  itself  suggest  a  sedimentary  origin  for 
a  considerable  part,  if  not  for  the  whole  of  that  series  of  deposits.  But  from  several 
localities  he  obtained  confiimation  of  this  inference  by  detecting  fossils  which  have  been 
recognised  as  undoubtedly  Upper  Silurian.     Some  of  them  occur  in  a  crystalline  lime- 

1  G.  Barrow,  Q.  J.  G.  S,  xlix.  (1893),  p.  330. 

*  *  Silurfossiler  og  Pressede  Konglomerater  i  Bergensskifrene,'  Christiania,  1882,  trans- 
lated into  Germau  by  R.  Baldauf,  'Die  fossilien-fiihreuden  krystallinischen  Schiefer  von 
Bergen  in  Norwegen,*  Leipzig,  1883.  The  metamorphism  of  that  district  is  proved  to  have 
been  connected  with  powerful  dynamical  movements,  the  latest  of  which  are  of  younger  date 
than  the  Upper  Silurian  period.  Prof.  Brogger,  in  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  the  metamorphism  of  the  Norwegian  fjelds  (No.  11  of  the  Norg,  Oeol,  UndersHg,,  1893), 
recognised  the  original  character  of  some  of  the  altered  rocks,  and  to  what  subdivisions  of  the 
Palaeozoic  formations  they  belong.  It  is  now  admitted  that  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  strata 
in  the  Hardanger  section  are  not  really  continued  upward  into  the  overlying  schists,  as  had 
been  8ui)posed,  but  that  these  schists  have  been  driven  over  them  upon  a  great  thrust-plane. 
H.  Reusch,  J.  Rekstadt,  and  K.  0.  Bjorlyke.    Op.  ciL  Aarbog,  1902,  No.  2.    See  j«>*/«x,  p.  970. 
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stone,  which  is  intercalated  in  a  dark  lustrous  phyllite.  But  they  are  found,  as  casts, 
most  abundantly  in  a  light-grey  lustrous  micaceous  schist,  which,  under  the  microscope, 
is  observed  to  be  composed  in  large  measure  of  quartz,  not  having  a  fragmental  aspect, 
with  mica,  rutile,  and  tourmaline.  The  fossils  recognised  comprise  Pfuuops,  Calymeiu^ 
several  undeterminable  gasteropods  and  brachiopods,  Gyathophyllum^  HaZysites 
catenularia,  FavosiUSj  Itodtriles,  Manograplus,  and  some  others.  More  recently 
abundant  encrinites  have  been  found  in  one  of  the  schists  among  the  high  fjelds  near 
8ulitelma  on  the  Swedish  frontier.^ 

ArdenMes. — As  far  back  as  1848,  Dumont  published  a  description  of  the  Belgian 
Ardennes,  in  which  he  showed  that  a  zone  of  his  **  terrains  ardennais  et  rh^nan,"  had 
undergone  a  remarkable  metamorphism.  Sandstones,  in  approaching  this  zone,  were 
transformed,  he  said,  into  qnartzites,  and  by  degrees  passed  into  rocks  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  garnet,  hornblende,  and  other  minerals ;  the  slates  (phy Hades)  gradu- 
ated into  dark  rocks,  in  which  magnetite,  titanite,  and  ottrelite  had  been  developed. 
Yet  the  fosslliferous  character  of  the  strata  thus  metamorphosed  had  not  been  destroyed. 
In  specimens  showing  a  gradation  from  a  grit  to  a  compact  gametiferous  and  hornblendic 
quartzite.  Professor  Sandberger,  to  whom  they  were  submitted,  recognised  the  presence  of 
the  two  Devonian  shells,  Spirifer  macropterus  and  CJwnetes  sarcinulatiis.  "The  garnets 
and  the  fossils  are  associated  in  the  same  specimen,*'  he  wi-ote,  adding,  "who,  after  this, 
•an  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  crystalline  schists  and  qnartzites  of  the  Huudsriick  and 
Taanos  are  likewise  metamorphosed  Taunusian  rocks  ?"^ 

In  1882,  M.  Renard,  fortified  with  the  resources  of  modern  jwtrography,  renewed  the 
examination  of  Dumont's  metamorphic  area  of  the  Ardennes,  and  conclusively  established 
the  accuracy  of  all  the  main  facts  noticed  by  the  earlier  observer.  Not  only  do  the 
geological  structure  of  this  region,  and  the  occurrence  of  recognisable  fossils,  show  that 
the  rocks,  now  transformed  into  more  or  less  crystalline  masses,  were  originally  parts  of 
the  ordinary  series  of  Devonian  sandstones,  greywackes,  and  shales,  but  the  mici'oscope 
comes  in  to  confirm  this  conclusion.  The  original  clastic  grains  of  quartz  and  .the  diffused 
carbonaceous  material  of  the  unaltered  strata  can  still  be  recognised  in  their  metamor* 
phosed  equivalents.  But  there  have  been  developed  in  them  abundant  new  minerals — 
garnet  (1  to  2  mm.),  hornblende,  mica,  titanite,  apatite,  bastonite,  ottrelite.* 

Dumont  appears  to  have  believed  that  the  metamorphism  which  he  had  traced  so 
well  in  the  Ardennes  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  underlying  masses  of 
eraptive  rocks,  though  he  frankly  admitted  that  the  metamorphism  is  less  marked  where 
eruptive  veins  have  made  their  appearance  than  where  they  have  not*  M.  Renard, 
however,  pointed  out  that  eruptive  rocks  are  really  absent,  and  that  the  association  of 
minerals  proves  that  the  metamorphosed  rocks  could  not  have  been  softened  by  a  high 
temperature,  as  supposed  by  Dumont,  otherwise  the  simultaneous  presence  of  graphite 

^  H.  Sjogren,  Qeol,  FUren,  Stockholm,  xxii.  (1900),  pp.  105,  437.  The  structure  of 
Scandinavia  and  the  succession  of  its  older  rocks  are  more  fully  discussed  in  Book  VI., 
pp.  898,  924.  The  effects  of  dynamo* metamorphism  among  the  rocks  of  Scania  have 
been  de»cTibed  by  H.  Backstrom  in  his  memoir  on  Vestan&,  cited  ante,  p.  782.  He  thinks 
that  they  have  more  or  le&s  affected  all  the  rocks  of  the  district,  but  only  here  and  there  in 
•strongly  pronounced  degree,  while  contact-metamoq)hism  has  been  general  among  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  He  points  out  that  the  youngest  gneiss,  with  its  overlying  quartzite  and 
toff,  which  must  once  have  covered  an  extensive  area,  has  been  in  large  measure  removed 
^iV  denudation,  except  where  these  rocks  have  been  protected  by  a  covering  of  the  deeper 
^eateil  and  more  highly  metamorphosed  gneisses  which  have  been  u])thrust  upon  them. 

2  XewesJahrh.  (1861),  p.  677. 

*  Renard  {Bull.  Mus.  Roy.  Bdgiqm,  \,  (1882),  p.  14)  estimates  the  components  of  one 
of  these  altered  rocks  to  be:  graphite,  4'80 ;  apatite,  1*51  ;  titanite,  1'02  ;  garnet,  4'14; 
mica,  20-85  ;  hornblende,  37-62  ;  quartz,  30*62  ;  water,  1-32  =  101-88. 

*  Renard,  op.  cit,  p.  34. 
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and  silicates,  with  protoxide  iron  bases,  such  as  mica,  LornbleDde,  &c.,  would  certainly 
have  given  rise  at  least  to  a  {lartial  production  of  metallic  iron.  He  connected  the 
metamorphism  with  the  mechanical  movements  which  the  rocks  have  undergone  along 
the  altered  zone.^  The  metamorphism  of  this  region  was  afterwards  discussed  by 
Professor  Gosselet,  who  also  regards  it  as  due  to  dynamical  causes/^ 

Taunus. — A  similar  example  of  regional  metamorphism  extends  into  the  tracts  of  the 
Taunus  and  Hundsriick.  In  1867  K.  A.  Lossen  published  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the 
structure  of  the  Taunus,  which  is  now  of  classic  interest  in  the  history  of  opinion 
regai-ding  metamorphism.^  He  showed  that  below  the  middle  Devonian  Hill estone,  the 
usual  lower  Devonian  slates,  greywackes,  and  quartzites  rise  to  the  surface,  but  that 
these,  traced  southwards,  pass  gradually  into  various  crystalline  schists.  Among  these 
schists,  he  distinguished  sericite-gneiss,  mica-schist,  phyllite,  knotted  schist,  aag;ite- 
schist,  sericite-lime-phyllite,  quartzite,  and  kieselschiefer.  As  intermediate  grades 
between  these  crystalliue  masses  and  the  ordinary  clastic  strata,  he  observed  quartz- 
conglomerates,  with  a  crystalline  schistose  matrix,  or  with  albite  crystals,  and  quartzites 
with  sericite  or  mica.  He  concluded  that  while  these  crystalline  rocks  present  the 
most  complete  analogies  with  those  of  the  Alps,  Silesia,  Brazil,  &c.,  they  are  yet  so 
intimately  bound  up  alike  petrographically  and  stratigraphically  with  strata  containing 
Devonian  fossils,  and  into  which  they  pass  by  semi-crystalline  varieties,  tliat  they  must 
be  considered  as  of  Devonian  age.  Subsequently  K.  Koch  proposed  to  regard  the 
crystalline  schists  of  the  Taunus  as  Cambrian  (Huronian),^  and  they  have  been  indicated 
on  the  Geological  Survey  map  as  Cambrian  or  Silurian.  But  the  fact  that  a  conformable 
sequence  can  be  traced  from  undoubted  fossiliferous  Devonian  strata  downwards  into 
these  crystalline  schists  makes  it  immaterial  what  stratigraphical  name  may  be  applied 
to  them.  They  are  almost  certainly  Devonian,  as  Lossen  described  them,  and  in  any 
case,  they  are  unquestionably  the  metamorphosed  equivalents  of  what  are  elsewhere 
ordinary  sedimentary  strata. 

The  Al>ps. — In  the  geological  structure  of  the  central  Alps,  crystalline  schists  play 
an  important  part.'^    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  parts  of  these  schists  represent 

1  (^,  cit.  p.  37. 

'-*  See  his  great  Monograph  on  the  Artlennes,  Mini,  Carte  Qktl.  France,  1888,  chap.  xxv. 
More  recently  Professor  Reuard  is  inclined  to  think  that  at  least  some  of  the  observed  metamor* 
phism  may  after  all  be  due  to  igneous  rocks  concealed  beneath  ;  but  this  view  is  strenuously 
combated  by  Professor  Gosselet,  who  gives  several  cogent  reasons  for  his  convictions.  See 
BulL  Soc.  Beige  Geol.  tome  xii.  (1898),  pp.  214-220. 

^  "  Geognostische  Beschreibuug  der  linksrheiuischen  Fortsetzung  des  Taunus,"  &c,  Z,  IJ, 
G.  O.  xix.  (1867),  p.  509  (1885),  p.  29.  E.  Geinitz  {op.  cit.  xxviii.  1876,  p.  648)  describes 
the  occurrence  of  well-marked  Orthis  in  a  greenish  hornblende-schist,  consisting  of  quartz, 
hornblende,  and  octohedra  of  magnetite. 

■*  See  Lossen's  reply,  Z.  D.  G.  G.  xxix.  (1877),  p.  341.  He  argues  convincingly  against 
the  supposition  that  these  can  be  original  chemical  deposits  of  Cambrian  age.  (See  also 
Renard,  IMl.  Mus.  Roy.  Belg.  i.  p.  81,  note.) 

*  See  Lory,  *  Description  geologique  du  Dauphine*  (1860),  Part  i.  §§  40-42;  Comptt 
rendu  Cangris  Giologiqw  Tntematwnal,  Paris,  1881,  pp.  39-43  ;  BitU  Sac  G4ol.  France^ 
3e  serie,  ix.  (1881),  pp.  652-679;  Favre,  'Recherches  geologiques  dans  les  parties  de  la 
Savoie,  &c.,  voLsines  du  Mt.  Blanc*  (1867),  chaps,  xxi.  xxiv.  xxv.  ;  A.  Mfiller,  Jihn.  »^'oc. 
cCHist.  Xat.  Bdle,  1865-70  ;  Sismonda,  Real.  Acad.  Sci.  Tonn.  (2),  xxiv.  (1866),  p.  338  ; 
A.  Michel-Levy,  "Chaines  des  Aiguilles  Rouges,"  B.  Carte.  GM.  Franct,  iii.  (1892),  No.  27  ; 
L.  Duparc  and  L.  Mrazec,  "  Massif  du  Mt.  Blanc,"  MHn.  Soc.  Phys.  Hist.  Nat.  Geneva,  xxxiii. 
(1898),  pp.  112-171  ;  P.  Termier,  B.  Cart.  Giol.  France,  ii.  (1891),  No.  26,  p.  75  ; 
M.  Bertrand,  Compt.  rend.  1894,  p.  212.  The  Palaeozoic  and  Secondary  age  of  part  of  the 
schists  of  the  Alps  Is  enforced  by  Heim,  *  Mechanism  us  der  Gebiigsbildung,'  1878  ;  Compt. 
reJid.  Congris  Gic^.^  Internaiional^  London  (1888),  p.  16  ;  Nature,  xxxviii.  (1888),  p.  524  ; 
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what  were  once  sedimentary  strata,  while  others  are  not  improbably  altered  forms  of 
ijfneous  rocks  which  were  contemporaneously  or  subsequently  intercalated  among  them. 
As  regards  their  geological  age,,  however,  much  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  Some 
writers  claim  them  as  of  pre-Cambrian  date,  while  othei-s  think  that  they  may  consist, 
perhaps  in  large  measure,  of  Palteozoic  or  even  younger  rocks. 

That  a  nucleus  of  crystalline  schists  already  existed  in  the  Alpine  region  before  the 
liejKwition  of  the  Carboniferous  formations  is  abundantly  clear.  No  one,  for  instance,  can 
cross  from  Vernayaz  in  the  Rhone  valley  by  Fin  Haut  to  the  Col  de  Balme  along  the 
liaml  of  Carboniferous  strata  without  encountering  excellent  sections  of  conglomerates, 
made  up  of  the  debris  of  the  schists,  and  even  lying  on  these  rocks  unconformably. 
The  metamorphiam  which  has  so  greatly  affected  the  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  formations 
of  the  central  and  eastern  Alps  is  hardly  appreciable  in  this  part  of  the  chain,  for  the 
Carboniferous  conglomerates,  though  they  have  obviously  been  much  crushed,  cannot  be 
called  nietamorphic,  while  the  greatest  change  undergone  by  the  carbonaceous  shales  is 
their  alteration  into  silky  phyllites.  The  Jurassic  limestones  that  flank  them  likewise 
retain  their  blue  tint  and  dull  compact  texture.  Not  far  to  the  south,  however,  the 
coDtinuations  of  the  same  strata  have  undergone  more  ehange,  for  at  the  well-known 
loculity  of  Petit  Cceur  the  plants  so  abundantly  and  admirably  preserved  in  black  schist 
have  had  their  original  substance  replaced  by  a  white  hydrous  mica.^  Throughout  the 
Alpine  Carboniferous  bands,  where  fossil  plants  occur,  they  usually  show,  by  the  extra- 
oniinary  way  in  which  they  have  been  deformed,  the  intensity  of  the  shearing  stresses 
to  which  the  rocks  have  been  subjected. *  It  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  chain, 
however,  that  the  metamorphism  of  the  Carboniferous  bands  appears  to  be  most 
•leveloped.  A  detailed  investigation  of  the  geotectouic  and  petrographical  relations 
of  these  rocks  was  carried  out  in  1882  by  the  late  D.  Stur,  Director  of  the  Austi-o- 
HuDgarian  Geological  Survey,  and  Baron  von  FouUon.^  On  the  northern  border 
of  the  Styrian  xVlps,  near  Leoben,  a  group  of  crystalline  schists  10,000  to  13,000 
f"*-!  thick  reclines  steeply  (but  it  is  said  conformably)  against  gneiss.  It  consists  of 
phyliite-gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  chlorite  schist,  with  four  bands  of  dark  graphitic  schist 
•lud  one  or  two  seams  of  limestone.  The  plant-bearing  graphitic  schist  is  full  of  plaiit- 
r»niains  {Calmnilcs  ramosuSy  Pecopteris  hnchUica^  Lepidodendron  phlcffmaria,  &c.).  The 
afesf-eiatiou  of  plants  and  the  occurrence  of  bands  of  graphite,  representative  doubtless  of 
f<-'rmer  beds  of  coal,  indicate  that  these  carbonaceous  rocks  belong  to  the  well-known 
Schatzler  group  of  the"  lower  Coal-series  of  Silesia.  The  whole  succession  of  schists  of 
wliich  these  plant-bearing  beds  are  members,  forms  one  continuous  group,  which  Stur 
i-.'n;Tnise*l  as  traceable  for  a  long  distance  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  central  range 
•*f  the  north-eastern  Alps.  He  insisted  that  this  group  of  schists  cannot  be  the  result  of 
'»'ii;inal  chemical  deposition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  shown,  by  a  great  series  of 
Jiu'Ls,  to  be  the  metamorphosed  equivalent  of  what,  elsewhere,  are  unaltered  Carboni- 
:V reus  strata.     The  distortion  of  the  fossils,  which  proves  that  the  rocks  have  behaved 


i^.J.  <;.  ,S.  xlvL  (1890),  p.  236;  Gnibenmaun,  Mittheil.  Thurganischen  yaturf.  Gesellsch. 
H.-!t  viiL  (1888);  Baltzer,  *Beitrage  zur  Geol.  Karte  der  Schweiz,'  No.  24  (1888).  The 
Tolimies  of  these  "  Beitrage  "  contain  ample  details  regarding  the  geological  structure  of  the 
^v.L«.s  Alps.  Professor  Bonney  holds  that  the  crystalline  schists  of  the  Alps  are  older  than 
tilt*  Paleozoic  rocks,  which  even  where  altered  can  always,  he  thinks,  iDe  distinguished  from 
•rue  schists.  Address,  (^.  J.  <J.  S.  vol.  xlii.  1886,  p.  66  ;  xlv.  1889,  p.  67  ;  xlvi.  1890,  p. 
>7:  xlviii.  1892,  p.  390;  xlix.  1893,  p.  89;  1.  1894,  pp.  279,  285;  Oeol.  Mag,  1890, 
p.  .^33. 

1  Favre,  'Recherches  G^ol.'  iii.  p.  192. 

-  See  Heer's  *  Flora  Fossilis  Helvetise '  (Steinkohlen  Flora),  Plate  iv.  Fig.  1 ;  v.  Figs.  1,  3  ; 
^  ii   Fig!».  1,  2:  xiii.  Fig.  1,  &c. 

*  JoArb.  OeM.  JUichmnsL  xxxiii.  (1883),  pp.  189,  207.  See  also  Toula,  Verh.  Geol. 
Ro-hjMMt.  1877,  p.  240. 
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like  plastic  masses  under  the  strain  of  mountain-making,  the  alteration  of  their  substance 
into  anthracite  or  gi'aphite,  and  its  replacement  by  micaceous  silicates,  are  evidence  of  a 
serious  metamorphism.  Stur  concluded  that  there  was  every  encouragement  to  search 
for  fossils  in  the  schist  envelope  of  the  central  Alpine  gneiss.^ 

Baron  von  FouUon  describes  the  petrographical  characters  of  the  various  members  of 
the  group  of  schists  in  which  the  plants  occur  near  Leoben.  As  to  the  thoroughly 
crystalline  character  of  the  phyllite-gneiss,  mica-schist,  &c.,  there  can  be  no  dispute. 
It  will  be  enough  here  to  refer  briefly  to  the  constitution  of  the  graphite-schist  in  which 
the  plants  occur.  Hand-specimens  present  a  dull  fracture,  on  which  none  of  the  com- 
ponents, except  the  graphite,  can  be  recognised,  though  sometimes  they  show  a  greenish, 
fibrous,  asbestiform  mineral.  In  thin  slices,  the  rock  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  quartz 
grains,  chloritoid,  an  asbestos-like  substance,  and  a  micu,  with  abundant  *' clay-slate 
microlites,"  and  diffused  carbonaceous  matter.  It  resembles  the  mica-chloritoid-schists 
of  the  Taunus.  Some  of  the  chloritoid-schists  or  quartz-phyllites  associated  with  this 
plant-bearing  band  are  also  graphitic.  Petrographical  investigation  thus  concurs  with 
the  stratigraphical  evidence  to  prove  that  a  tract  of  crystalline  schists  in  the  north- 
eastern Alps  consists  of  metamorphosed  Carboniferous  rocks.  The  evidence  of  intense 
mechanical  movement  and  the  absence  of  any  indication  of  the  influence  of  eruptive  rocks 
combine  to  indicate  that  the  metamorphism  of  these  strata  is  an  example  of  regional 
metamorphism. 

In  the  western  Alps  the  Triassic  strata  present  greater  evidence  of  metamorphism 
than  the  Carboniferous  deposits  which  underlie  them.  In  the  chain  of  the  Aiguilles 
Rouges  near  Chamounix,  M.  Michel-L^vy  has  observed  that  the  arkoses  of  this  series 
have  been  so  crushed  and  altered  that  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  more 
ancient  crystalline  schists.  They  have  acquired  a  laminar  structure  with  a  recrystalliza- 
tion  of  sericite,  chlorite,  iron-ores,  and  quartz,  and  in  this  transformed  condition  alternate 
with  bands  where  the  alteration  has  not  advanced  so  far.'*  The  so-called  **schistes 
lustrees"  or  "  BUndnerschiefer"  of  the  Alps  are  believed  by  those  geologists  who  have 
most  closely  studied  them  to  be  metamorithic  equivalents  of  some  pai*t  of  the  vast  series 
of  formations  between  Archaean  and  Eocene.  They  have  been  so  thoroughly  modified 
as  to  possess  in  many  places  the  wholly  crystalline  structure  of  mica-schist  or  hornfels. 
The  following  petrographical  types  are  recognised  among  them:  (1)  micaceous  calc- 
phyllite,  sometimes  containing  fragmentary  echinotierms  ;  (2)  calc-phyllite  with  zoisite, 
clintonite,  or  felspar  and  enclosing  echinoderms,  belemnites,  and  Cardinia ;  (3)  black 
clintonite-phyllite  with  belemnites ;  (4)  zoisite  and  garnet-phyllite  with  belemnites ; 
(5)  garnet  and  zoisite  hornfels  ;  (6)  quartzless  schist  containing  two  micas,  with 
kyauite,  zoisite,  epidote,  and  staurolite ;  (7)  quartzose  mica-schist  with  garnet, 
actinolitc,  staurolite,  kyauite,  epidote,  zoisite,  biotite,  plagioclase,  tourmaline,  &c,  ; 
(8)  actinolitic  quartzite.     Only  in  the  first  four  tyjics  have  fossils  been  found.'    This 


*  He  had,  mauy  years  before  this,  announced  his  belief  that  the  schistose  envelope 
(Schieferhiille)  of  the  Alps  probably  represents  Paloeozoic  rocks.  Stache,  in  1874,  wrote 
that  "the  question  now  is  how  far  Cambrian  or  Silurian  rocks  are  represented,"  yaAr6. 
aeol.  Reiclis.  1874,  p.  159.  In  1884  he  thought  that  the  epicrj'stalline  condition  of  the 
Silurian  rocks  in  the  Aljw  might  be  due  to  original  crystalline  precipitation.  Z.  D,  U.  u, 
1884,  p.  356.  R.  Hoenies  has  more  recently  published  an  excellent  paper  on  the  meta- 
morphism of  the  Styrian  graphite,  in  which  he  dwells  upon  the  evidence  for  the  regional 
metamorphism  so  well  described  by  Foullon.  He  thinks  that  the  transformation  of  the 
Rottenmauuer  granite  into  gneiss  and  the  coal  into  graphite  belong  to  one  of  the  youngest 
periods  in  geological  history,  and  form  part  of  the  late  plication-movements  of  the  Alps 
which,  as  shown  in  the  frequent  earthquakes,  have  not  yet  come  to  a  state  of  rest.  MUth. 
yaiunciss.  Ferein,  Steiermark,  1900,  pp.  90-131. 

2  Michel-Ii6vy,  B.  Carle,  (i(ol.  France,  iii.  No.  27,  p.  29. 

'  C.  Schmidt,  "  Livret  Guide  dans  la  Suisse,"  Congr.  (iid,  Intemat,  1894,  p.  140. 
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meUniorphism  begins  on  the  outer  flanks  of  the  Alpine  chain  and  increases  towards 
the  central  mountains.  The  Liassic  shales  by  degrees  become  micacised  and 
Io>e  their  fossils,  while  the  limestones  assume  a  jointed  aspect  and  tinally  pass 
into  a  completely  crystalline  condition.  In  the  Vaud'  Alps,  the  belemnites  of  the 
middle  Oxfordian  shales  gradually  disappear  in  proportion  as  the  rock  becomes  more 
schistose,  till  at  the  Diablerets  it  is  an  almost  cr^'stalline  sericitic  schist^  The  Eocene 
*>f  rata,  also,  under  intense  compression,  have  assumed  the  character  of  slates,  which  are 
workfd  for  economic  purposes.*  Dr.  Rothpletz,  as  the  result  of  his  study  of  the 
Hiiudnerschiefer  of  the  central  Alp8,^concludes  that  they  comprise  (a)  marbles,  dolomites, 
diid  calc-schists,  of  Archaean  age,  which  alternate  with  true  gneisses  and  mica-shists ; 
A-  marbles,  dolomites,  calc-,  clay-,  and  quartzite- schists,  and  diabase -schists  of 
Paleozoic  age  ;  (c)  dolomites,  limestones,  and  schists,  which  are  of  Triassic  age  and  lie 
unuouformably  on  the  Palteozoic  series  ;  {d)  limestones,  calc- and  clay-slates,  sandstones, 
ami  conglomerates,  which  in  great  part,  if  not  entirely,  belong  to  the  Lias.  Tlie  fossils 
in  the  Palaeozoic  series  are  indeterminable  crinoid  remains,  those  in  the  Triassic  division 
•nunot  be  si)ecific'ally  identified,  but  from  the  Liassic  series  a  number  of  characteristic 
&l*.-<ies  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  Lias  have  been  obtained.* 

Greece. — In  the  Grecian  peninsula,  vast  masses  of  chloritc-schist,  mica-schist,  and 
:ntei&i  occur,  with  thick  interstratified  zones  of  marble.  In  the  calcareous  zones  fossils 
have  been  found  which,  though  not  well  preserved,  show  that  the  rocks  belong  to  the 
i'<»v]iliferou8  series  of  formations,  and  are  not  pre-Cambrian.  These  crystalline  rocks  in 
H  >rth-easteni  Greece  lie  on  the  strike  of  normal  Cretaceous  hippurite  limestones,  sand- 
stones, and  shales,  and  are  probably,  at  least  in  jiart,  of  Cretaceous  age.* 

Green  Mountains  of  New  England. — The  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian  strata, 
nhich  to  the  north  in  Vermont  are  comjiaratively  little  changed,  become  increasingly 
altered  as  they  are  traced  southwards  into  New  York  Island.  They  are  thrown  into 
i>harp  folds,  and  even  inverted,  the  direction  of  plication  being  generally  N.N.E.  and 
.S..S.W.  This  disturbance  has  been  accompanied  by  a  marked  crystallization.  The 
limestones  have  become  marbles,  the  sandy  beds  quartzites,  and  the  other  strata  have 
a>!»umed  the  character  of  slate,  mica-schist,  chlorite-scliist,  and  gneiss,  among  which 
borublendic,  augitic,  hypersthenic,  and  chrysolitic  zones  occur.  The  geological  horizon 
«»f  these  rocks  is  shown  by  the  discovery  in  them  at  various  localities  of  fossils  belonging 
to  tht*  Olenellus  zone  of  the  Cambrian  and  to  the  Trenton  and  Hudson  River  subdivisions 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  system  of  eastern  North  America.  The  rocks  have  been  ridged  up 
iii'l  altered  along  a  belt  of  country  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Hudson  and  extending 
north  into  Canada.'^  Since  the  observations  of  Dana  cited  below,  the  ground  has  been 
)*«»rked  out  in  considerable  detail  by  members  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United 
States.     The  Lower  Cambrian  age  of  the  lower  part  of  the  great  quartzite  of  Vermont  is 


»  Renevier,  B.  S.  G.  F.  (3),  ix.  (1881),  p.  650  ;  xvii.  (1898),  p.  884. 

'  Lory.  op.  ciL  ix.  (1881)  p.  651.  % 

'  "  Ueber  das  Alter  der  Biindnerschiefer, "  Z.  D.  (r.  G.  1895,  i.  pp.  1-59. 

*  M.  Ncumayr,  Jahrb,  (iecl,  Jieichsanst.  xxvi.  (1876),  p.  249.  Z.  Deutsch.  Geol.  Ges. 
r.xviii.   pp.  118,  454.     A.  Bittuer,  M.  Neumayr,  and  F.  Teller,  Denksch.  A  kail.  Wien,  xl. 

>S0,,  p.  395.  R.  LepsiuH,  in  his  great  monograph  *Attika.'  A  u.seful  compendium 
•»:"  iuformation  regarding  the  geology  and  i>hysical  geography  of  Greece  will  be  found 
»:i  the  volume  already  cited,  *  Ph yaikalische  Geographie  von  Griechenland,  mit  besonderer 
H:cksicht  auf  das  Alterthum,'  by  C.  Neumann  and  J.  Partsch,  Breslau,  18S5. 

*  See  Dana,  Amer.  Jouni,  Sci.  iv.  v.  vi.  xiii.  xiv.  xvii.  xviii.  xix.  xx.  ;  (/  J.  (r,  A  1882, 
J«.  *i97.  The  identification  of  the  so-called  Taconic  schists  of  New  England  with  altered 
L-^wer  Silurian  rocks  was  called  in  question  by  Sterry  Hunt,  but  the  stratigraphical  evidence 
.'•Ilected  by  A.  Wing,  Dana,  R.  Pumpelly,  J.  E.  Woltf,  T.  N.  Dale,  B.  K.  Emerson  and 
•TLir-i,  and  the  testimony  of  the  fossils  collected  by  Dana,  Dwigbt,  Walcott,  &c.,  have 
)!- stained  it. 
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shown  by  the  occurrence  in  it  of  Oleiiellus.  The  basement  of  the  Cambrian  series  in  OM 
Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts,  is  recognised  by.  Professor  Emerson  in  a  gueis2$obe 
conglomerate  which  graduates  upward  into  the  quartzite  and  lies  unconformably  on  an 
older  (Archajan)  gneiss.  Abo\'e  the  Cambrian  quartzite  the  Lower  Silurian  formations 
are  represented  by  a  conformable  series  of  sericitic,  amphibolitic,  chloritic,  and  other 
schists,  which  in  turn  are  unconformably  overlain  by  an  upper  group  of  quartzites,  lime- 
stones, garnetiferous  mica-schists  and  clay-slates,  wliich  are  regarded  as  metamorphose<l 
Upper  Silurian  strata.^ 

Menominee  and  Marquette  Regions  of  Michigan. — In  one  of  the  most 
luminous  essays  yet  published  on  the  megascopic  and  microscopic  proofs  of  dynamic  meta- 
morphism,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  (p.  790),  G.  H.  Williams  proved 
that  a  series  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  eruptive  origin  (greenstones,  tuffs,  agglomerate^^, 
kc.)  have  been  converted  into  perfect  schists.*  The  various  stages  of  alteration  are 
minutely  detailed,  and  careful  drawings  are  given  of  the  microscopic  structures.  The 
deductions  arrived  at  by  the  author  have  far  more  than  a  mere  local  significance  ;  tliey 
lay  an  accurate  basis  for  the  study  of  similar  "  greenstone-schists  "  in  other  regions,  and 
show  how  the  original  eruptive  character  of  such  altered  rocks  is  to  be  recognised. 

It  may  be  useful  to  group  the  foregoing  and  a  few  other  examples  of  regional  meta- 
morphism  in  stratigraphical  order,  that  the  student  may  see  over  how  wide  a  range  of 
the  geological  formations  such  transformation  has  taken  place. 

Tertiary. — Northern  and  Central  Italy. — Nummulitic  limestone  rendered  saccharoid. 
and  strata  (including  Miocene)  generally  more  indurated  in  proportion  to  thf 
extent  to  which  they  have  been  folded  and  disturbed.  These  changes  whicli 
indicate  an  incipient  metamorphisra  are  well  disjilayed  in  the  Apuan  Alps  and 
in  the  Apennines.^ 

Crc/awMw?.— Greece. --Chlorite-i-chist,  mica-schist,  marble,  serpentine,  &c.,  believed 
to  be  altered  Cretaceous  sandstone,  shale,  limestone,  kc.  (p.  803). 
Coast  range  of  California. — Strata  containing  Cretaceous  fossils  pass  into  jasj-ven-, 
.siliceous  slate  (phthanites),  glaucophane-schist,  garnetiferous  mica-achist,  serpen- 
tine, &c.^ 

Jurassic. — Alps. — Sericite-schists,  altered  limestones,  &c.  (p.  803). 

Sierra  Nevada  (California). — Clay-slates,  talcose  slates,  serpentine,  &c.,   passing 
into  rocks  containing  Jurassic  fossils.^ 

Trins. — Sierra  Nevada  (Sjmin). — Clay-slate,  mica-schists,  talc-schists,  and  limestones.'* 
Italy  (Carrara,  ^c). — Mica-schist,  talc-schist,  marbles,  passing  down  into  lime- 
stones containing  Encrinvs  Hlii/anniSf  Phylloceras,  PeiUacrinnSy  below  which 
lie  gneissic  and  other  schists  enclosing  Orthocerfis,  Actinoceras^  and  evidently  of 
Paheozoic  age." 

*  Messrs.  Pumpelly,  Wolff,  and  Dale,  'Geology  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  Massachusetts.* 
Monograph  x.\iii.  of  CS.  (Jeol.  Sun\  1894  ;  B.  K.  Emei-aon,  'Geology  of  Old  Hampshire; 
County,  Massachusetts,'  Monograph  No.  xxix.,  1898. 

2  BidL  U.S.  (Jeol.  Surveij,  No.  62,  1890. 

3  Lotti  and  Zaccagna,  Bdl.  Comi't.  (ieoL  d* Italia,  1881,  p.  6.  Lotti,  ihid.  p.  419, 
B.  S.  a.  F,  xvi.  (1888),  p.  406. 

^  Whitney,  Ueol.  Surv.  California,  "Geology,"  vol.  i.  p.  23.  G.  F.  Becker,  B.  U.S.  G.  *S. 
No.  19  (1885);  Amer.  Journ.  Set.  xxxi.  (1886),  p.  348.  "Geology  of  the  Quicksilver 
Deposits  of  the  Pacific  Slope,"  Monograph  No.  xiii.  of  U.S.  (w'eoi.  *S«nry,  1888. 

s  Whitney,  op.  cil.  p.  225.  J.  S.  Diller  (/i.  U.S.  O.  S.  No.  33,  1886),  accepting  the 
general  view  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  auriferous  slates  is  Mesozoic,  suggests  that  part  of 
them  may  be  Carboniferous,  or  even  older. 

^  De  Verneuil,  Bull.  Soc.  iieol.  France  (2),  xiii.  p.  708.  R.  von  Drasche,  Jahrb.  Oet^i. 
Reichsanst.  xxix.  (1879),  p.  93.  The  identification  of  these  rocks  with  Triassic  beds  is  a 
probable  conjecture. 

7  Coquaud,  B.  S.  a.  F,  (3),  iii.  p.  20  ;  iv.  p.  126.  Zaccagna,  Bdl.  Com.  Oeol.  JtaL  xii. 
(18S1),  p.  476.     Lotti,  op.  cit.  p.  419,  Plate  ix.     S.  Franchi,  op.  cit.  1898,  Noa.  3  and  4, 
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Alps. — Limestoues,  doloniite.s,  and  gyj)sums  rendered  crystivUine,  associated  with 
calc-miea-schist  and  other  varieties  of  schist  (p.  802). 
Punjab. — Infra-Triassic  rocks  overlain  by  a  series  of  gneisses  and  schists.* 
t'tirbonifcroiM. — Alps. — Graphite-schist,  phyllite-gneiss,  &c.  (p.  801). 

Eastern  Brittany. — Ciirbouiferoiis  shales  altered  into  crystalline  schists.- 
iJfVffiiian, — Taunns. — A  large  series  of  crystalline  schists  (p.  800). 

Ardennes. — Crystalline  schists  with  garnet,  hornblende,  mica,  3:c,  (p.  799). 
Silurian  ayid  Cambrian, — Scotland. — A  great  series  of  crystalline  schists  overlying 
quartzite  and  limestones  with  fossils  (p.  792). 

Norway. — A  series  of  schists  resembling  those  of  Scotland,  lying  npon  and  inter- 
stratified  with  fossiliferous  beds  (p.  798). 

(Jreen  Mountains  of  New  England. — A  great  group  of  schists,  qui'rtzites,  and 
limestones,  with  fossils  in  some  beds  (p.  803). 
Saxon  granulite  tract. — Schists,  schistose  conglomerates,  kn.'^ 
Sonth  Wales. — A  line  foliation  of  the  tuffs,  representing  an  early  stage  of  regional 
metamorphisni.^ 
Prc-Cttmbrian  {Archaean). — Scotland. — Sandstone  and  arkose  passing  into  lustrous 
crumpled  micaceous  schists  (p.  794).     Some  of  the  Archiean  gneisses  and  horu- 
hlende  rocks  of  Sutherland  have  had  a  new  schistosity  snpeiinduced  in  them  by 
the  sliearing  movements  that  altered  the  Cambiian  strata  (p.  885,  seq.). 
Michigan. — Eruptive  rocks  converted  into  schists  (see  above).     Conglomerates  with 
elongated  pebbles  in  a  matrix  of  sericite-schist* 

Summary. — From  the  evidence  now  adduced  the  following  con- 
clusions may  be  confidently  drawn. 

1.  There  are  wide  regions  in  which  crystalline  schists  (a)  overlie 
fossiliferous  strata,  or  (6)  contain  intercalated  bands  in  which  fossils  occur, 
or  (f)  pass  either  laterally  or  vertically  into  undoubted  sedimentary  strata. 

2.  These  schists  are  in  some  cases  the  metamorphosed  equivalents  of 
what  were  once  ordinary  sedimentary  deposits,  with  frequently  included 
igneous  rocks. 

3.  The  alteration  by  which  rocks  have  been  affected  in  regional  meta- 
morphism  is,,  on  the  whole,  similar  in  its  stages  to  what  may  be  traced 
in  local  metaiiiorpliism  round  bosses  of  granite,  but  has  attained  a  much 
greater  development 

4.  Regional  metamorphism  has  been  directly  connected  with  {a) 
enormous  pressure  leading  to  little  or  no  molecular  crushing,  but  with 
some  shearing  movement  in  the  rock ;  or  {b)  with  intense  compression 
or  tension,  under  which  much  shearing  and  rupture  have  taken  place. 
The  former  or  statical  phase  does  not  produce  such  striking  results  as 
the  latt<*r  or  dynamical  phase.  The  metamorphism  is  usually  most  pro- 
nounced where,  as  shown  by  plication,  puckering,  and  shear-structure, 
the  rocks  have  been  subjected  to  the  greatest  mechanical  movement. 

5.  The  dynamical  stresses  have  been  generally,  perhaps  always, 
accompanied  with  more  or  less  chemical  reaction,  not,  as  a  rule,  involving 
the  introduction  of  new  chemical  constituents,  but  consisting  chiefly  in  a 
recombination  of  those  already  present  in  the  rocks,  with  the  consequent 
<levelopment  of  new  crystalline  minerals. 

»  A.  B.  Wynne,  Oeol.  Mag.  1880,  p.  314. 

-  Jannettaz,  Bull,  Soc.  GioL  France  (3),  ix.  (1881),  p.  649. 

^  Lehniann's  work  cited  ante,  p.  785.  *  (^.  J.  O.  S.  xxxix.  (1S83),  p.  310. 

*  T.  M.  aements,  H.  L.  Smyth,  and  W.  S.  Buyley,  "The  Crystal  Falls  Iron-bearing 
Di-trict."  19//«  Ann.  Rep.  r.S.  O.  K  1899.  See  also  the  paper  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise  cited 
"rt'<.  p.  790. 
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6.  This  chemical  and  mineralogical  rearrangement  has  probably  been 
superinduced  under  the  influence  of  moderate  heat,  and  in  presence  of 
water,  and  is  comparable  with  what,  on  a  feeble  scale,  can  be  achieved  in 
the  laboratory. 

7.  The  alteration  of  rocks  in  an  area  of  regional  metamorphism  is 
often  strikingly  unequal  in  degree  even  over  limited  areas,  being  apt  to 
attain  sporadically  a  maximum  intensity,  particularly  in  tracts  of  greatest 
shearing  or  plication,  while  in  other  areas,  the  original  clastic  or  crystal- 
line characters  may  be  easily  discernible. 

8.  The  nature  of  the  alteration  has  depended  first,  and  chiefly,  on  the 
original  character  and  structure  of  the  rocks  affected  by  it ;  and  secondly, 
on  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  metamorphic  activities.  Of  some 
rocks  (sandstone,  carbonaceous  shale,  coal),  the  original  condition  may  be 
recognisable  when  that  of  their  associated  strata  has  entirely  disappeared. 

9.  The  foliation  in  a  tract  of  regional  metamorphism  has  been 
developed  along  divisional  planes  which  guided  the  crystallization  or 
rearrangement  of  the  minerals.  In  some  cases,  these  planes  coincide 
with  those  of  original  deposit.  In  others,  they  may  represent  cleavage, 
as  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Sedgwick  and  Darwin.  Or  they  may 
indicate  the  planes  along  which,  under  intense  pressure,  the  longer  axes 
of  crystallizing  minerals  would  naturally  range  themselves.  In  a  rock, 
homogeneous  in  chemical  composition  and  general  texture,  foliation 
might  be  induced  along  any  dominant  divisional  planes.  If  these  planes 
were  those  of  cleavage  or  of  shearing,  the  resultant  foliation  might  not 
appreciably  differ  from  that  along  original  bedding  planes. ^  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  a  cleavage  foliation  of  clastic  sedimentary  strata 
could  run  over  wide  areas  without  sensible  and  even  very  serious 
interruptions.  In  most  large  masses  of  sedimentary  matter,  the  usual 
alternations  of  different  kinds  of  sediment  could  not  but  produce  distinct 
kinds  of  rock  under  the  influence  of  metamorphic  change.  Where 
foliation  coincides  with  cleavage  over  large  tracts,  it  will  almost  certainly 
be  crossed  by  bands,  more  or  less  distinct,  coincident  with  the  original 
bedding,  whether  of  sedimentary  or  of  eruptive  rocks,  and  nmning 
oblique  to  the  general  foliation,  as  bedding  and  cleavage  do,  save  where 
they  may  happen  to  coalesce.  Where  a  massive  rock  of  generally 
homogeneous  composition,  such  as  a  felsite  or  granite,  has  been  intensely 
sheared,  a  rearrangement  or  recrystallization  of  its  minerals  has  taken 
place  along  the  planes  of  shearing.  Such  a  rock  is  thus  transformed 
into  a  schist.  Even  rocks  of  mucli  more  varied  structure,  like  Archjean 
gneisses,  have  been  subjected  to  such  changes  from  shearing  as  not  only 
to  lose  entirely  their  original  structure,  but  to  acquire  a  new  foliation 
parallel  to  the  shearing  planes  (p.  888). 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  many  gneisses  and  other  forms  of 
schist  have  been  formed  by  dynamical  action  out  of  deep-seated  masses 
of  igneous  rocks,  both  acid  and  basic.  Tho  banding  of  these  rocks, 
which  was  formerly  regarded  as  evidence  of  aqueous  deposition,  is  no 

^  Jannettaz  points  out  that  the  cleavage  of  the  slates  in  the  Grenoble  Alps  is  parallel  to 
the  foliation  of  the  mica-schists.     BvJi.  >'oc.  O^oL  France  {*S\  ix.  (1881),  p.  649. 
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doubt  generally  due  to  an  original  segregation  or  differentiation  of  the 
component  minerals  of  still  unconsolidated  igneous  rocks,  like  the  banded 
structure  of  some  gabbros,  though  it  may  to  some  extent  have  resulted 
from  the  rearrangement  and  recrystallization  of  the  materials  of  such 
rocks  under  intense  mechanical  strain.  The  occurrence  of  lenticular 
bands  or  bosses  of  amphibolite  in  coarse  or  granitoid  gneiss  probably 
indicates  dykes  of  some  pyroxenic  or  homblendic  rock,  by  which  the 
original  granite  was  traversed  before  the  development  of  the  foliated 
structure.  A  gradation  can  be  traced  between  masses  of  diorite,  gabbro, 
&'c.,  and  hornblende-schists,  actinolite-schists,  gabbro-schists,  &c.  The 
granitoid  character  of  these  basic  igneous  rocks,  under  the  great  stresses 
they  have  suffered  during  periods  of  terrestrial  disturbance,  has  here  and 
there  entirely  disappeared.  First  the  minerals  (especially  the  felspars) 
are  seen  to  have  ranged  themselves  with  their  long  axis  in  one  general 
direction.  They  have  further  separated  into  layers  or  folia  in  the 
same  direction,  and  have  thus  acquired  a  more  or  less  distinctly  foliated 
structure.  A  massive  diorite,  gabbro,  or  diabase  has  in  this  way  been 
converted  into  an  amphibolite-schist. 

Part  IX.  Ore-Deposits.^ 

Metallic  ores  and  other  minerals  that  are  extracted  for  their  economic 
value  occur  in  certain  well-marked  forms   which   have   been  variously 

*  A  large  list  of  works  on  the  subject  of  Ore-Deposits  might  be  cited  here.  The  follow- 
ing selection  includes  some  of  the  more  important  text-books  and  memoirs,  while  others  are 
referre<l  to  in  subsequent  pages.  In  English,  J.  A.  Phillips'  work,  mentioned  ante,  p.  7,  has 
long  been  a  standard  text-book.  Another  valuable  treatise,  "The  Genesis  of  Ore-deposits," 
i.>  based  on  an  original  memoir,  by  Posepny,  with  additions  by  American  authorities, 
2nd  edit,  1902.  Other  general  text-books  are  B.  von  Cotta,  'Die  Lehre  von  Erzlager- 
statten,'  1859-61  ;  A.  von  Groddeck,  *Die  Lehre  von  den  Lagerstatten  der  Erze,'  1879  ; 
F.  von  Sandberger,  *  Untersuchungen  iiber  Erzgange,'  1882-1885;  R.  Beck,  *Die  Lehre  von 
Erzlagerstatten,'  Berlin,  1901;  E.  Fuchs  and  L.  Delaunay,  'Gites  Mineraux,'  Paris,  1893. 
The  TratvMctUms  of  the  Royal  iHological  Society  of  Cornwall  contain  many  good  papers. 

So  much  mining  activity  has  been  developed  in  the  United  States  that  the  subject  has 
there  been  studied  in  much  detail,  and  great  a«lditions  to  our  knowledge  have  been  made  by 
the  writings  of  Newberry,  Le  Conte,  Becker,  Emmons,  Kemp,  Van  Hise,  Lindgren,  and 
other  geologists.  The  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  are  fuU 
of  excellent  contributions.  The  general  subject  of  the  ores  of  the  United  States  is  treated 
by  Professor  Kemp  in  bis  *  Ore  Deposits  of  the  United  States, '  of  which  a  third  and  entirely 
rewritten  edition  was  published  in  1900.  The  most  elaborate  accounts  of  the  mining  regions 
of  the  States,  with  discussions  of  some  of  the  problems  presented  by  them,  are  given  in  the 
quarto  monographs  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sun.'ey  as  follows :  G.  F.  Becker,  '  Geology 
of  the  Comstock  Lode,'  Mon.  iii.  iv.  and  xiii.  (also  in  8th  Ann,  Rep.  1886-87,  p.  695)  ;  R. 
D.  Irving,  '  Copiier-bearing  Rocks  of  Lake  Superior,'  Mon.  v.  ;  Curtis,  '  Silver-lead  dejwsits 
of  Eureka,  Nevada,'  Mon.  vii.  ;  S.  F.  Emmons,  *  Geology  and  Mining  Industry  of  Leadville, 
Colorado,*  Mon.  xii.  ;  *  Geology  of  the  Quicksilver  Deposits  of  the  Pacific  Slope,'  Mon.  xiii.  ; 
Irving  and  Van  Hise,  *  The  Penokee  Iron-bearing  Series  of  N.  Wisconsin,'  &c.  Mon.  xix.  ; 
Van  Hise  and  Bayley,  *The  Marquette  Iron-bearing  District  of  Michigan,'  Mon.  xxviii.  ;  Spurr, 
*  Geology  of  the  Aspen  Mining  District  of  Colorado,'  Mon.  xxxi.  ;  Clements,  Smyth,  Bayley 
and  Van  Hise,  *The  Crystal  Falls  Iron-bearing  District  of  Michigan,'  Mon.  xxxvi. ;  "The  Gold- 
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classified ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  geological  student  it  is  most 
convenient  to  consider  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  geological  origin 
and  structure.  Thus  arranged,  they  naturally  group  themselves  into  three 
great  series :  1st,  those  connected  with  the  ascent  of  a  molten  magma 
into  the  crust  of  the  earth  ;  2nd,  those  which  have  been  introduced  in 
solution  into  fissures,  and  have  no  obvious  connection  with  the  protrusion 
of  any  magma ;  and  3rd,  those  which  have  been  contemporaneously 
deposited  in  superficial  formations. 

1.  Magma  tic  Ores. — They  may  arise  either  (a)  from  diflferentiation 
within  the  magma  itself,  or  (b)  from  pneumatolitic  action,  whereby  the 
metallic  constituents  of  the  magma  are  ciirried  beyond  the  magma  into 
the  surrounding  rocks. 

(a)  So  far  as  experience  goes,  metallic  concentration  has  compai-atively 
seldom  taken  place  on  a  large  scale  within  those  portions  of  eruptive 
masses  of  rock  now  visible  at  the  surface,  though  some  remarkable 
examples  of  it  have  long  been  known.  It  is  more  particularly 
observable  among  the  basic  rocks,  where  magnetic  and  titaniferous 
iron  have  made  their  appearance  among  the  latest  products  of  segrega- 
tion within  the  intruded  magma  In  banded  gabbros,  for  instance, 
some  of  the  dark  layers  are  in  large  measure  made  up  of  iron  ores.  The 
great  Norwegian  aggregates  of  titaniferous  iron  are  found  in  basic  igneous 
rocks  (labradorite-rock,  norite,  gabbro,  cV'c),  and  even  penetrate  the  adjacent 
formations  as  intrusive  dykes. ^  In  Canada  also  large  masses  of  titan- 
iferous magnetite  in  like  manner  belong  to  a  great  series  of  basic  eruptive 
rocks  and  form  groups  of  hills. *^  Tiie  segregation  of  chromite  in  peri- 
dotites  is  another  example  of  the  same  process.^  Subsequent  extreme 
terrestrial  disturbances  have  in  the  case  of  the  most  ancient  ore-bodies  of 
this  kind  imparted  a  schistose  structure  to  the  igneous  rock,  so  that  the 
ores  now  appear  intercalated  among  gneisses  and  crystalline  schists. 

(6)  Much  more  frcc^uent  is  the  accumulation  of  ores  in  fissures  and 
other  cavities  among  the  rocks  that  surround  a  large  eruptive  mass.  Tht* 
connection  lietween  such  ores  and  an  adjacent  plutonic  intrusion  is  so 
frequent  and  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  accidental.  It  clearly 
points  to  a  genetic  relation  between  the  metals  and  the  intrusive  rock, 

quartz  Veins  of  Nevada  City  and  Grass  Valley,  California,"  17th  Anti.  Rep.  U.K  G.  S,  Part 
ii.  (1896),  pp.  13-269  ;  W.  Lindgren.  *'The  Gold  and  Silver  Veins  of  Idaho,"  2(^thAnn.  Rep. 
U.S.  (,'.  S.  Part  iii.  (1900),  i)p.  65-256  ;  the  same  volume  contains  a  long  paj^er  by  Messrs. 
Weed  and  Pirsson  on  similar  phenomena  in  Montana,  p]).  271-581.  Messrs.  Hatch  and 
Chalmers  have  described  *The  Gold  Mines  of  the  Iland,'  London,  1895.  Among  the  con- 
tributions of  a  theoretical  kind  Professor  Vogt's  papers  deserve  careful  penisal.  They  will  K* 
found  in  (reol.  Fiiren.  Stockhttlm,  xiii.  (1891),  pp.  476,  683  ;  xiv.  p.  212  (pneumatolytic  pro- 
cesses in  gabbro)  ;  pp.  315,  433  ;  xvi.  275  ;  Zeitsch.  Prakt.  (,'eoL  1893,  1894,  1895,  1898, 
1899,  1900,  1901;  Trans.  Anier.  Jnsf.  Min.  Kn'jin.  1901;  Onnpt.  rend.  Congr.  Oet>l. 
Intcrnat.  Zurich,  1894,  i).  382  ;  Xorges  Oeol.  Un(iersii>j.  1892. 

^  Vogt,  Noryes  iiaA.  UmlersiUj^  1892. 

*-*  F.  I).  Adams,  NcufisJnhrh.  Beilag,  Bd.  viii.  p.  419;  Min.  As^oc.  Qneltec.  1894.  See  also 
J.  F.  Kemp,  ScJtool  of  Minen  Qnarffrh/,  New  York,  July  and  November  1899. 

^  Vogt  ("Problems  in  the  Geology  of  Ore  Deposits"),  Trans.  Ainer.  Inst.  Min,  Engin. 
1901),  who  cites  other  illustrations,  though  he  thinks  that  the  list  can  never  become  large. 
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and  indicates  that  the  agents  by  which  their  separation  was  effected  were 
those  mineralising  vapours  and  gases  which  have  been  so  often  alluded 
to  in  previous  pages  of  this  text-book.  Steam  or  water-gas  at  a 
high  tempeirature  and  great  pressure  has  no  doubt  been  largely 
instrumental  in  the  transference  of  the  ores.  Thus  around  large 
bosses  of  granite,  the  steam,  charged  with  compounds  of  fluorine, 
boron,  and  phosphorus,  has  carried  over  from  the  still  unsolidifiecl 
granite  the  tin-ore  which,  with  its  accompanying  minerals,  is  such  a 
characteristic  metal  in  the  surrounding  veins.  Again,  next  to  large 
masses  of  gabbro  veins  of  apatite  are  sometimes  conspicuous,  as  in  Norway 
and  Northern  Sweden.  Professor  Vogt  has  shown  reason  to  believe  that 
in  each  case  the  material  that  fills  the  veins  was  probably  extracted  from 
the  magma  by  a  reaction,  in  the  presence  of  water,  of  hydrochloric  (or, 
as  the  case  may  be,  hydrofluoric)  acid  dissolved  in  the  magma.  The 
mineral  veins  which  can  be  ascribed  to  this  process  may  extend  to  a 
horizontal  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  eruptive  mass,  but  still 
lie  within  the  areole  of  contact-metamorphism.  They  often  appear  at  or 
close  to  the  boundary  of  the  eruptive  mass,  and  even  when  at  their  greatest 
horizontal  distance  from  its  outcrop  they  may  not  improbably  be  much 
nearer  to  it  in  vertical  descent  below.  These  features  are  characteristically 
displayed  in  such  mining  districts  as  Cornwall,  Southern  Hungary,  Elba, 
and  Christiania.  The  ores  consist  of  magnetite,  specular  iron,  cassiterite, 
sulphides  of  copper,  •  lead,  zinc,  i^c. 

2.  Solution  Ores. — Though  no  satisfactory  division  can  be  made 
l)etween  tRese  and  those  last  described,  it  is  useful  to  keep  by  themselves 
those  ore-deposits  which  stand  in  no  obvious  relation  to  any  eruptive 
mass  visible  at  the  surface,  though  of  course  many  of  them  may  be  con- 
nected with  deep-seated  igneous  masses,  which  have  not  been  exposed. 
Much  diversity  of  opinion  still  exists  as  to  the  source  of  the  metal  in 
these  accumulations.  Of  the  various  theories  that  have  been  proposed 
the  following  are  the  most  noteworthy :  (1)  Lateral  segregation,  whereby 
the  substances  in  the  veins  have  been  derived*  from  the  adjacent  rocks  by 
a  process  of  leaching  or  solution  and  redeposit,  carried  on  by  the  circula- 
tion of  water  through  the  terrestrial  crust.  The  fact  that  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  minerals,  and  especially  of  the  ores,  in  veins,  so  often 
vary  with  the  composition  of  the  surrounding  rocks  is  dwelt  on  by  those 
who  hold  this  view  as  a  proof  that  these  rocks  have  had  an  influence  on 
the  precipitation  of  mineral  matter  in  the  fissures  passing  through  them, 
and  were  probably  themselves  the  source  from  which  the  metals  were 
obtained.  It  is  pointed  out  that  chemical  analysis  has  revealed  the 
presence  of  minute  quantities  of  metallic  ores  dispersed  through  the 
substance  of  the  rocks  surrounding  mineral-veins,  that  by  isolating  some 
of  the  more  frequent  silicates  found  as  rock-constituents  (such  as  augite, 
hornblende,  and  mica),  iron,  nickel,  copper,  cobalt,  arsenic,  antimony, 
tin,  ttc,  have  been  found  in  appreciable  ({uantity,  and  that  stratified 
rocks  also,  when  subjected  to  sufficiently  delicate  analysis,  reveal 
the  presence  in  them  of  the  metals  and  non-metallic  substances  that 
constitute  mineral-veins ;  clay-slates,  for  example,  having  been  found  to 
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contain  copper,  zinc,  lead,  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  cobalt  and  nickel.^ 
It  is  further  argued  that  only  on  the  assumption  tliat  the  water  is  of 
meteoric  origin  and  belongs  to  the  outer  part  of  the  crust,  can  the  fact 
be  explained  that  mineral-veins  are  so  often  found  to  become  thinner 
and  poorer  as  they  are  followed  downward.  It  is  likewise  maintained 
that  below  an  extreme  depth  of  some  10,000  metres,  or  seven  or  eight 
^iles,  the  pressure  must  be  so  great  that  no  fissure  can  remain  open,  but 
if  formed  by  any  great  disturbance  of  the  crust  must  be  immediately 
closed  again.  There  can  in<leed  be  little  doubt  that  a  vast  amount  of 
solution  and  redeposit  of  mineral  matter  within  the  crust  of  the  earth 
must  be  effected  b}^  the  circulation  of  meteoric  water,  some  of  which  may 
have  its  energy  increased  by  the  earth's  internal  heat,  and  that  fissures 
may  thus  conceivably  be  filled  up  with  new  mineral  deposits.  But 
strong  objections  have  been  urged  against  this  explanation  as  a  general 
theory  of  the  origin  of  mineral  veins.  The  frequent  association  of  mineral 
veins  with  ancient  protrusions  of  eruptive  material  and  with  modern 
volcanic  action,  the  generally  observed  dryness  of  deep  mines  which 
appear  to  descend  below  the  usual  limit  of  the  circulation  of  ground- 
water, and  the  continuance  of  mineral  veins  down  through  those  dry  parts 
of  the  crust  as  far  as  mining  operations  have  been  carried,  are  urged  as 
inexplicable  on  the  supposition  that  meteoric  water  is  the  only  or  even 
the  chief  source  from  which  mineral  veins  have  been  supplied. 

(2)  Ascent  from  below — the  minerals  and  ores  having  been  introduced 
by  (a)  sublimation,  or  (6)  by  igneous  fusion,  or  (c)  by  hot  aqueous  vapour 
escaping  from  the  magma  underneath.  Sublimation  takes  p!ace  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  volcanic  chimney,  among  the  crevices  into  which  the  hot 
vapours  and  gases  enter,  but  has  probably  played  little  or  no  part  in  the 
formation  of  mineral  veins.  Igneous  injection  may  take  place  at  the 
edge  of  an  igneous  mass,  as  in  the  case  of  magmatic  segregations  like 
those  of  the  titanifei-ous  iron-ores  above  referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  differentiation  of  gabbro  and  allied  rocks.  But  the  most  cursory 
acquaintance  with  ordinary  mineral-veins  suffices  to  assure  us  that  in 
their  production  the  injection  of  igneous  material  can  have  had  no  share. 
We  are  thus  left  with  only  the  heated  solutions  that  escape  from  the 
internal  magma  through  such  fissures  as  may  be  opened  in  the  overlying 
crust.  To  the  objection  that  such  fissures  cannot  exist  save  in  the  outer  few 
thousand  metres  of  the  crust,  it  may  be  answered  that  while  our  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions  of  the  earth's  interior  is  not  such  as  to  warrant 
us  in  fixing  a  limit  to  the  downward  extension  of  fissures,  we  do  not 
need  to  suppose  them  to  descend  any  deeper  than  to  come  within  the 
influence  of  the  magma.  We  are  absolutely  ignorant  at  what  depth  this 
magma  may  be  reached  at  any  one  part  of  the  earth's  surface ;  but  we 
do  know  that  at  volcanic  vents  it  actually  comes  up  to  the  surface  and 

^  This  view  of  the  subject  has  been  espoused  and  exhaustively  discussed  by  Professor  F. 
Sandberger  in  his  *  Untersuchungen  iiber  Erzgaiige,*  Part  i.  It  is  also  cogently  supported 
by  Mr.  Van  Hise,  Trails,  Avier.  Inst.  Min.  Kiujin,  xxx.  (1900) ;  Jmim,  Oeol.  viii.  (1900), 
pp.  730-770  ;  and  has  recently  been  discussed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Weed,  Amer,  Oeol.  xxi. 
(1902),  p.  170. 
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sometimes  rises,  as  in  Cotopaxi,  19,000  feet  above  it.  There  ^does  not 
therefore  appear  to  bo  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  assumption  that 
the  heated  vapours  of  the  magma  may  find  their  way  up  rents  in  the 
crust  even  when  the  magma  itself  has  been  unable  to  follow  them.  That 
the  hot  waters  which  rise  from  tlie  interior,  especially  in  volcanic  districts, 
bring  up  to  the  surface  mineral  solutions  such  as  those  that  must  have 
been  in  operation  for  the  infilling  of  mineral  veins,  admits  of  no  doubt. 
Various  minerals,  including  silica,  both  crystalline  and  chalcedonic,  metallic 
sulphides,  and  even  metallic  gold,  are  held  in  solution  and  deposited  by 
the  hot  waters  of  California  and  Nevada,  where  metalliferous  lodes  may 
thus  be  in  course  of  formation  at  the  present  day.^  In  the  solfatara 
of  Lake  County,  California,  the  sulphur  contains  cinnabar,  and  the  rocks 
through  which  the  waters  issue  are  coated  with  gelatinous  silica  resting 
on  chalcedony,  beneath  which  lies  crystalline  quartz.  Again,  the  hot 
waters  of  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada,  are  now  depositing  gold,  probably 
in  the  metallic  state ;  sulphides  of  arsenic,  antimony,  and  mercury ; 
sulphides  or  sulpho-salts  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc ;  iron-oxide  and 
possibly  also  iron-sulphides ;  manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt  compounds, 
with  a  variety  of  earthy  minerals.^  At  a  short  distance  from  these 
springs,  a  group  of  fissures  that  still  give  off  steam  and  carbonic  acid 
have  been  filled  with  hyaline  and  crystalline  silica.  The  quartz  contains 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  sulphides  of  iron  and  copper,, and  traces  of 
gold.  A  few  miles  distant  is  the  famous  Comstock  Lode,  which  has 
evidently  been  formed  in  a  similar  manner  by  ascending  hot  water,  and 
from  which  a  vast  amount  of  silver  and  gold  has  been  obtained. 

The  obvious  genetic  relation  between  mineral  veins  and  eruptive 
bosses,  above  referred  to,  and  the  association  of  the  same  peculiar 
minerals  both  in  these  veins  and  in  the  pegmatites  that  surround  the 
bosses,  justify  the  confident  belief  that,  in  these  instances  at  least,  the 
common  source  of  all  the  minerals  and  ores  has  been  the  eruptive  magma 
which  furnished  the  intrusive  masses,  and  likewise  the  vapours  and 
mineralising  agents  that  have  affected  all  the  surrounding  rocks  for  a 
distance  of  a  mile  or  more.  If  this  intimate  relationship  can  be  established 
in  the  case  of  mineral  veins  which  are  connected  with  eruptive  bosses  that 
have  by  denudation  been  exposed  at  the  surface,  it  is  not  illogical  to 
infer  that  the  same  connection  probably  exists  in  the  case  of  other  veins 
which  have  no  visible  connection  with  any  intrusive  masses  as  yet 
revealed  at  the  surface.  Such  masses  may  exist  below  at  no  very  great 
depth.  The  general  deduction,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  be  well 
founded,  that  while  lateral  segregation  must  be  recognised  as  a  possible 
contributing  cause,  the  main  agency  in  the  formation  of  mineral  veins  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  ascent  of  heated  waters  which  could  only  have 
derived  their  pneumatolitic  efficacy  from  the  internal  magma.^ 

»  J.  A.  Phillips,  Q.  /.  O.  S.  xxxv.  p.  390.  W.  H.  Weed,  2l8t  Ann,  Rep.  U.S.  G.  S. 
Part  ii.  (1900)  p.  217. 

*  G.  F.  Becker,  Amer.  Jouni.  Sci.  xxxiii.  (1887),  p.  200. 

*  See  a  paper  by  Professor  J.  F.  Kemp  **  On  the  rQle  of  the  Igneous  Rocks  in  the 
formation  of  Veins,"  Contrib.  Oed,  Dept.  Columbia  Univ.  ix.  (1901),  No.  77.     J.  B.  Hill, 
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As  the  solutions,  in  their  ascent  from  below,  reach  cooler  parts  of  the 
earth's  crust,  they  doubtless  begin  to  deposit  their  mineral  contents  on  the 
walls  between  which  they  rise.  In  their  progress  they  necessarily  induce 
chemical  and  mineralogical  changes  in  the  surrounding  rocks,  which 
thus  undergo  various  transfonnations,  being  sometimes  weakened  by 
the  removal  of  certain  constituents,  as  in  propylitisation  (p.  772)  and 
kaolinisation  (p.  104),  and  sometimes  rendered  more  compact  and  crystal- 
line by  the  introduction  of  new  ingredients,  as  in  the  production  of  schorl- 
rock,  topaz-rock  and  the  felsparless  rock  known  as  greisen.^ 

3.  Superficial  ores  in  sedimentary  deposits. — These  are  mainly 
of  two  kinds,  (a)  Formed  of  fragments  of  old  ores  which  in  the  denuda- 
tion of  a  region  have  been  worn  away,  and  of  which  the  detiitus  is 
collected  in  different  sedimentary  deposits.  Examples  of  this 'type  are 
seen  in  the  pla-cer  workings  of  gold  in  the  alluvium  of  modern  or  ancient 
rivers  and  the  streavi^tvorks  in  which  tinstone  sand  is  collected.  {b) 
Formed  by  precipitation  from  aqueous  solution,  as  in  the  deposits  of 
bog-iron-ore  and  lake-ore,  already  described  (p.  186).  Ancient  examples 
of  this  type  prove  that  similar  concentration  and  deposition  has  taken 
place  in  the  waters  of  all  geological  periods,  and  that  the  agency  of  both 
plants  and  animals  has  contributed  towards  the  elimination  of  the  ores 
from  aqueous  solution.  The  ironstones  of  the  Coal-measures  and  the 
Jurassic  rocks  of  Britain  and  the  copper-ores  of  the  Kupferschiefer  of 
Germany  may  be  cited  in  illustration.  Ores  contemporaneously  deposited 
in  sedimentary  strata  obviously  do  not  require  separate  consideration  here, 
seeing  that  they  are  subject  to  the  ordinary  structures  and  variations  of 
stratified  rocks,  which  have  already  been  discussed  in  Book  IV.  Part  I. 
We  may  therefore  restrict  the  following  descriptions  to  those .  forms  of 
accumulation  whicli  present  peculiar  stnictures,  and  which  for  their 
geological  interest  and  economic  importance  merit  more  detailed  notice. 


^  1.  Mineral-Veins  or  Lodes. 

A  true  mineral-vein  consists  of  one  or  more  minerals  deposited  within 
a  fissure  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  is  usually  inclined  at  from  10°  to  20' 
from  the  vertical.  The  bounding  surfaces  of  such  a  vein  are  termed 
walls,  and,  where  inclined,  that  which  is  uppermost  is  know^n  as  the 
hanging^  and  that  which  is  lowest  as  the  hjing  or  foot  wall.  The  sur- 
rounding rock,  through  which  veins  run,  is  termed  the  country  or 
country-rock.  Mineral  veins  are  composed  of  {a)  masses  or  layers  of 
simple  minerals  wHtlioiit  metallic  ores,  or  {h)  of  such  minerals  (termed 
reiii^sfone.'i)  intermingled  or  alternating  with  metallic  ores.  They  are 
distinct  from  the  surrounding  rock,  and  are  evidently  the  result  of 
separate    deposition.       They   are    commonly    most   frequent   and   most 

"The  Plutonic  and  other  intnisivti  Rocks  of  West  Cornwall  in  their  relation  to  the  Mineral 
Ores,"  Trans.  Roy.  deal.  Soc^  CorniroH,  xii.  (1901),  Part  vii. 

^  See  W.  Lindgren,  "  Metasomatic  Processes  in  Fissure- Veins,"  Trans.  Amer.  InM,  Min. 
Engin.  xxx.  p.  578. 
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metalliferous  in  districts  where  eruptive  rocks  are  abundant.  A  vein 
generally  coincides  with  a  line  of  fault  or  of  joint,  but  is  independent  of 
the  bedding  or  foliation  of  the  "country."  Cases  occur  among  crystalline 
massive  rocks,  however,  and  still  more  frequently  among  limestones, 
where  the  introduction  of  mineral  matter  has  taken  place  along  gently 
inclined  or  even  horizontal  planes,  such  as  those  of  stratification,  and  the 
veins  then  look  like  inters tratified  beds,  or  where  the  infiltration  has 
proceeded  along  vertical  lines,  like  igneous  dykes  or  veins.  Some  remark- 
able examples  of  this  form  of  interpenetrntion  of  mineral  matter  have 
already  been  noticed  from  the  mining  region  of  Cornwall  {antey  p.  778). 

Variations    in    breadth. — Mineral-veins   vary  in    breadth  from  a 
mere  jiaper-like  film  up  to  a  great  wall  of  rock  150  feet  wide  or  more. 


Fig.  S4G.— Widening  of  a  fissure  by  relative  shifting  of  its  side  (De  la  Beche). 


The  simplest  kinds  are  the  threails  or  strings  of  calcite  and  quartz,  so 
frequently  to  be  observed  among  the  more  ancient,  and  especially  more 
or  less  altered,  rocks.  These  may  be  seen  running  in  parallel  lines,  or 
ramifying  into  an  intricate  network,  sometimes  uniting  into  thick  branches 
and  again  rapidly  thinning  away.  Considerable  variations  in  breadth 
may  be  traced  in  the  same  vein.  These  may  be  accounted  for  by  unequal 
solution  and  removal  of  the  walls  of  a  fissure,  as  in  the  action  of  per- 
meating water  upon  a  calcareous  rock ;  by  the  irregular  opening  of  a 
rent,  or  by  i  shift  of  the  walls  of  a  sinuous  or 
irregularly  defined  fissure.  In  the  last-named 
case,  the  vein  may  be  strikingly  unequal  in 
breadth,  here  and  there  nearly  disappearing 
by  the  convergence  of  the  walls,  and  then 
rapidly  swelling  out  and  again  diminishing. 
How  simply  this  irregularity  may  be  accounted 
for  will  be  readily  perceived  by  merely  copying 
the  line  of  such  an  uneven  fissure  on  tnicing 
I>aper  and  shifting  the  tracing  along  the  line 
of  the  original.  If,  for  example,  the  fissure 
be  assumed  to  have  the  form  shown  at  a  b,  in 
the  first  line  (Fig.  346),  a  slight  shifting  of  one  side  to  the  right,  as  at 
a  \)  in  the  second  line,  will  allow  the  two  opposite  walls  to  touch  at 
only  the  points  o  o,  while  open  spaces  will  be  left  at  c  c  d.  A  move- 
ment to  the  same  extent  in  the  reverse  direction  would  give  rise  to  a 
more  continuously  open  fissure,  as  in  the  third  line.  That  shiftings  of 
this  nature  have  occurred  to  an  enormous  extent  in  the  fissures  filled 


Fig.  .347.— Section  of  a  IlsHiire  nearly 
ftlle<l  with  ono  mineral  (r  c),  but 
with  a  portion  of  the  flssure  (a  f>) 
still  open  (li.y. 
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with  mineral- veins,  is  shown    by  their  abundant  slickensides  (p.   661). 

The  polished  and  striated  walls  have   been  coated  with  mineral  matter, 

which  has  subsequently  been  similarly  polished  and  grooved  by  a  renewal 

of  the  slipping. 

Structure  and  contents. — A  mineral-vein  may  be  either  simple, 

that  is,  consisting  entirely  of  one  mineral,  or  compound,  consisting  of 

several ;  and  may  or  may  not  be 
metalliferous.  The  minerals  are 
usually  crystalline,  but  layers  or 
irregular  patches  of  soft  decomposed 
earth,  clay,  <fec.,  frequently  accom- 
,  pany  them,  especially  as  a  layer  on 
the  wall-face  {jluain).  The  non- 
metalliferous  minerals  are  known  as 
gangue  or  vein-stones,  the  more 
crystalline  being  often  also  popularly 
classed  as  spars.      The  metal-bear- 

Fig.  348.— Section  of  Mineral-Vein  with  Kvni-         .  .  ,  , 

metrical  disposition  of  <Jupiicate  layers.         ^^^   mmcrals   are    known   as   ores. 

The  commonest  vein  -  stones  are 
quartz  (usually  either  crystalline  or  crypto-crystalline,  with  numerous 
fluid-inclusions),  calcite,  barytes,  and  fluorite.  The  presence  of  silica 
is  revealed  not  only  by  the  quartz,  but  by  the  hard  siliceous  bands 
so  often  observable  along  the  walls  of  a  vein.  These  can  often  be 
detennined  to  be  portions  of  the  "country"  which  have  been  in- 
durated by  the  deposition  of  silica  in  their  pores.  The  ores  are  some- 
times native  metals,  especially  in  the  case  of  copper  and  gold ;  but  for 
the  most  part  are  oxides,  silicates,  carbonates,  sulphides,  chlorides,  or 
other  combinations.  Some  of  the  contents  of  mineral-veins  are  associated 
with  certain  minerals  more  usually  than  with  others,  as  galena  with 
blende,  pyrite  with  chalcopyrite,  gold  with  quartz,  magnetite  with  chlorite. 
Of  the  manner  in  which  the  contents  of  a  mineral- vein  are  disposed  the 
following  are  the  chief  varieties. 

(1)  Massive. — Showing  no  definite  arrangement  of  the  contents.  This  structure  is 
especially  characteristic  of  veins  consisting  of  a  single  mineral,  as  of  calcite,  quartz,  or 
barytes.     Some  metalliferous  ores  (pyrites,  liraonite)  likewise  assume  it. 

(2)  Banded,  com  by,  in  parallel  (and  sometimes  exactly  duplicated)  layers  or 
combs.  In  this  common  an-angeuient,  each  wall  (aa,  Fig.  848)  may  be  coated  with  a 
layer  of  the  same  material,  perhaps  some  ore  or  flucan  (6  h),  followed  on  the  inside 
by  another  layer  (c  c),  perhaps  quartz,  then  by  layers  of  calcite,  fluor-spar,  or  other 
veinstone,  with  strings  or  layers  of  ore,  to  the  centre,  where  the  two  opposite  walls  may 
be  finally  united  by  the  last  zone  of  deposit  (i).  Even  where  each  half  of  the  vein  is 
not  strictly  a  duplicate  of  the  other,  the  same  parallelism  of  distinct  layers  may  be 
traced. 

(3)  Brecciated,  containing  angular  fragments  of  the  surrounding  "countrj^" 
cemented  in  a  matrix  of  veinstones  or  ores.  It  may  often  be  observed  that  these  frag- 
ments are  completely  enclosed  within  the  matrix  of  the  vein,  which  must  have  been 
partially  open,  with  the  matrix  still  in  course  of  deposit,  when  they  were  detached  from 
the  parent  rock.     Large  blocks  {riders)  may  be  thus  enclosed. 

(4)  Drusy,  containing  or  made  up  of  cavities  lined  with  crystalline  minerals.     The 
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central  pai'ts  of  veins  frequently  present  this  structure,  particularly  where  the  minerals 
have  been  deposited  from  each  side  towards  the  middle. 

(5)  "Filamentous,  having  the  minerals  disposed  in  thread-like  veins  ;  this  is  one  of 
the  commonest  structures. 

Metallic  ores  occur  under  a  variety  of  fomis  in  mineral-veins.  Sometimes  they 
are  disseminated  in  minute  grains  or  fine  threads  (gold,  pyrites),  or  gathered  into 
irregular  strings,  branches,  bunches,  or  leaf-like  expansions  (native  copper),  or  disposed 
in  layere  alternating  with  the  veinstones  parallel  with  the  walls  of  the  vein  (most 
metallic  ores),  or  forming  the  whole  of  the  vein  (pyrites,  and  occasionally  galena),  or 
lining  drusy  cavities,  both  on  a  small  scale  and  in  large  chambers  (haematite,  galena). 
Some  ores  are  frequently  found  in  association  (galena  and  blende),  or  are  noted  for 
containing  variable  proportions  of  another  metal  (argentiferous  galena,  auriferous 
pyrites,  titaniferous  magnetite). 


mm 


fh    i 


Fii^,  349. — Section  of  Wheal  Julia  Lo<le,  Coruwall 

showing  five  successive  openings  of  the  same 

ttssure  (B.). 
a//,  Copper-pyrites  and  blende ;  b,  d,  c,  h,  t,  quartz 

in  crystals  ix>lnting  inwards ;  c,  clay  ;  g,  empty 

space. 


a     c         h       r 


Fig.  300.— Section  of  part  of  a  Lode,  Godolphin 
Bridge,  Cornwall  (R). 
<e,  Quartz  cojiting  cheek  of  vein ;  h,  quartz-crystals 
Ijointing  inward  ; «?  c,  agatiform  silica  ;  (/,  thick 
layer  of  copper-pyrites. 


Successive  infilling  of  veins. — The  symmetrical  disposition  re- 
presented in  Fig.  348  shows  that  the  fissure  remained  open  and  had  its  walls 
coated  first  with  the  layers  b  h.  Thereafter  the  still  open,  or  subsequently 
widened,  cleft  received  a  second  layer  {c  c)  on  «ach  face,  and  so  on  pro- 
gressively until  the  whole  was  filled  up,  or  until  only  cavernous  spaces 
(druses)  lined  with  crystals  were  left.  In  such  cases,  no  evidence  exists 
of  any  terrestrial  movement  during  the  process  of  successive  deposition. 
The  fissure  may  have  been  originally  as  wide  as  tlje  present  vein,  or  may 
have  been  widened  during  the  accumulation  of  mineral  matter,  so 
gradually  and  gently  as  not  to  disturb  the  gathering  layers.  But  in 
many  instances,  as  above  stated,  proofs  remain  of  a  series  of  disturbances 
whereby  the  formation  of  the  vein  was  accelerated  or  interrupted.  Thus 
at  the  Wheal  Julia  Lode,  Cornwall,  the  central  zone  («  in  Fig.  349)  is 
formed  of  quartz-crystals  pointing  as  usual  from  the  sides  towards  the 
centre  of  the  vein,  but  it  is  only  one  of  five  similar  zones,  each  of  whicji 
marks  an  opening  of  the  fissure  and  the  subsequent  closing  of  it  by  a 
deposit  of  mineral  matter  along  the  walls. ^  The  occurrence  of  different 
layers  on  the  two  walls  of  a  vein  may  sometimes  indicate  successive  open- 
ings of   the   fissure.     In  Fig.  350  the   fissure  at    one  time,   no  doubt, 

^  De  la  Beche,  *  Geological  Observer,*  p.  698. 
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extended  no  farther  than  between  1  and  2.  Whether  the  band  of  copper 
pyrites  had  already  filled  up  the  fissure,  previous  to  the  opening  which 
allowed  the  deposit  of  the  silica,  or  was  introduced  into  a  fissure  opened 
between  2  and  3  after  the  deposit  of  the  silica,  is  uncertain.^ 

The  occurrence  of  rounded  pebbles  of  slate,  quartz,  and  granite  in  the 
lodes  of  Cornwall  at  depths  of  600  feet  from  the  surface,  of  gneiss  in  the 
vein  at  Joachimsthal  at  1150  feet,  and  of  Liassic  land  and  freshwater 
shells  at  270  feet  in  veins  traversing  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  the 
Mendip  Hills  and  South  Wales,  seems  to  indicate  that  fissures  may 
remain  sufficiently  open  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  water-worn  stones 
and  terrestrial  organisms  from  the  surface  even  down  to  considerable 
depths.  2 

Connection  of  veins  with  faults  and  cross-veins. — While  the 
interspaces  between  any  divisional  planes  in  rocks  may  serve  as  receptacles 


Fig.  351.— Plan  of  Wljcal  Fortune  Lode,  Cornwall  (5.). 

1 1  m,  lodes  of  which  the  nmln  one  splits  up  towanls  east  and  west,  traversing  olvan  dykes,  e  e,  but 

cut  by  faults  or  cross-courses,  d  </.    Scale  one  inch  to  a  mile. 

of  mineral  depositions,  the  largest  and  most  continuous  veins  have  for 
the  most  part  been  formed  in  lines  of  fault.  These  may  be  traced,  some- 
times in  a  nearly  straight  course,  for  many  miles  across  a  country,  and  as 
far  downward  as  mining  operations  have  been  able  to  descend.  Some- 
times veins  are  themselves  faulted  and  crossed  by  other  veins.  Like 
ordinary  faults  also,   they   are  apt   to  split  up  at  their  terminations. 

These  features  are  well  exhibited  in  some  of 
the  mining  districts  of  Cornwall  (Fig.  351). 

The  intersections  of  mineral  -  veins  do 
not  always  at  once  betray  which  is  the 
older  series.  If  a  vein  has  really  been 
shifted  by  another,  it  must  of  course  be 
older  than  the  latter.  But  the  evidence  of 
Fig.  352-Dece^^^^^^^^  displacement  may  be  deceptive.     In  such   a 

section  as  that  in  Fig.  352,  for  example,  a 
cur.iory  examination  might  suggest  the  inference  that  the  vein  d  e  must 
be  later  than  the  dyke  or  vein  a  6,  by  which  its  course  appears  to  have 
been  shifted.  Should  more  careful  scrutiny,  however,  lead  to  the 
detection  of  the  vein  crossing  the  supposed    later  mass  at  r,  it  would 

^  De  la  Becliu,  op.  cit.  p.  699. 
-  De  la  Beche,  op.  cit.  p.  696.     Moore,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  xxiii.  483 ;  Brit  Assoc.  1869,  p.  360. 
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be  clear  that  this  inference  must  be  incorrect^  In  mineral  districts, 
different  series  or  systems  of  mineral-veins  can  generally  be  traced,  one 
crossing  another,  belonging  to  different  periods,  and  not  infrequently 
filled  with  different  ores  and  veinstones.  In  the  south-west  of 
En^lajid,  for  example,  a  series  of  fissures  running  N.  and  S.,  or  N.N.W. 
and  S.S.K,  traverees  another  series,  which  runs  in  a  more  east  and  west 
direction  (\V.S.W.  to  E.N.E.,  or  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E).  The  latter  (c  c,  d  d. 
Fig.  353)  in  Cornwall  contain  the  chief  copper  and  tin  ores,  while  the 
cross^ourses  {b  b)  contain  lead  and  iron.  The  east  and  west  lodes  in  the 
west  part  of  the  region  were  formed  before  those  which  cross  them,  for 
they  are  shifted,  and  their  contents  are  broken  through  by  the  latter. 


c 


M 


) 


Fig.  353.— General  Map  of  Fissures  in  tlie  mineral  tracts  of  8.W.  England  {B.\ 

To  the  east,  near  Exeter,  the  east  and  west  faults  a  a  are  later  than  the 
New  Ked  Sandstone,  and  in  Somerset  than  the  Lias.^ 

Relation  of  contents  of  veins  to  surrounding  rock. — In 
general  the  deposition  of  metallic  ores  in  mineral-veins  has  been  in- 
dependent of  the  varying  petrographical  nature  of  the  country-rock.^ 
Nevertheless  it  has  long  been  familiar  to  miners  that,  in  some  regions 
where  a  vein  traverses  various  kinds  of  "rocks,"  it  may  be  generally 
richer  in  ore  when  crossing  or  touching  some  than  others.  In  the  north 
of  .England,  for  example,  the  galena  is  always  most  abundant  in  the 
limestones  and  scarcest  in  the  shales,  the  veins  in  the  Great  Limestone 
(which  is  150  feet  thick  or  less)  having  produced  as  much  lead  as  all 
the  rest  of  a  mass  of  2000  feet  of  strata  put  together.*  In  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  it  has  been  observed  that  some  lodes  yield  tin  where  they 

*  De  la  Beche,  o^.  eit.  p.  657. 
-  De  la  Beche,  op,  eit,  p.  659. 

*  V'ogt,  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min,  Engin,  Feb.  1901,  p.  20  of  reprint. 

*  The  greater  number  and  breadth  of  mineral  veins  in  limestone  may  be  due  to  the 
comparatiTely  rapid  solution  of  that  rock  by  water  percolating  along  joints  or  other  divisional 
planes,  with  the  consequent  production  of  open  chasms  and  chambei-s  which  would  not  be 
formed  in  such  material  as  shale. 
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Fig.  354.— Plan  of  Elvan  Dyke  (a  6) 


cross  granite,  and  copper  where  they  ti-a verse  slate ;  the  same  lode,  as 
at  Botallack,  may  cross  three  times  from  the  one  rock  into  the  other, 
and  each  time  the  same  change  of  metallic  contents  takes  place.  Some 
of  the  lodes,  which  are  poor  in  ore  in  the  slate,  become  rich  as  they 

cross  an  elvan  (Fig.  354),  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ore  is  so  split  up  into  strings  in 
the  elvan,  as  to  be  much  less  valuable  than 
in  the  slate. 

Decomposition  and  recomposition  in 
mineral-veins. — It  has  been  noticed  that  the 
"  country  "  through  which  mineral-veins  run  is 
often  considerably  decomposed.  In  Cornwall, 
this  is  specially  observable  in  the  granite. 
Round  the  Comstock  Lode  also,  the  diabase  is 
particularly  decayed.  Besides  the  large  series 
of  complex  chemical  reactions  brought  about 
traversedbyametaiiicvoincr./d).  by  the  pucumatolytic  vapours  and  solutions 
which  diesoutasitiMissee  into  the  which,  whether  emanating  from  a  magma  that 

surrounding  slate,  Wheal  Alfred,    ^^^  ^^^  ^C  SCCU  in  boSSCS  of  Cruptive  material 
Guinear(/}.)  .  i     t        •  i  •         i  v 

or  IS  still  concealed  within  the  crust,  have 
traversed  the  "  country  "  rocks,^  extensive  alterations  have  likewise  been 
subsequently  effected  by  the  percolation  of  meteoric  waters  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  terrestrial  crust.  Partly  to  this  cause  is  perhaps  to  be 
assigned  the  widespread  kaolinisation  of  granite  and  of  the  argillaceous 
slates  in  many  mining  regions.  The  water  removes  most  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths  in  solution  as  carbonates,  and  some  of  the  silica  is 
likewise  abstracted.  It  is  common  to  find  in  mineral-veins  layers  of 
clay,  earth,  or  other  soft  friable  loamy  substances,  to  which  various 
mining  names  are  given.  The  great  majority  of  the  remarkable  minerals 
of  the  south-west  of  England  occur  in  those  parts  of  the  lodes  where 
such  soft  earths  abound.  These  veins  have  evidently  served  as  channels 
for  the  circulation  of  water  both  upward  and  downward,  and  to  this 
circulation  the  decay  of  some  bands  into  mere  clay  or  earth,  and  the 
recrystallization  of  part  of  their  ingredients  into  rare  or  interesting 
minerals,  are  doubtless  to  be  ascribed.  It  is  observable,  also,  that  the 
upper  parts  of  pyritous  mineral-veins,  as  they  approach  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  are  usually  more  or  less  decomposed  from  the  infiltration 
of  meteoric  water,  siliceous  peroxide  of  iron  and  limonite  being  especially 
predominant.    (Gossan  of  Cornwall,  p.  93,  Chapeau  de  Fer,  Eiserner  Hut.) 


§  ii.  Stocks  and  Stock-works.     (Stocke,  Stockwerke.) 

Cavernous  spaces  dissolved  out  of  such  rocks  as  limestone,  or  caused 
by  rupture  or  otherwise,  may  be  of  indeterminate  shape,  and  may 
be  filled  with  one  or  more  veinstones  or  ores,  either  in  symmetrical  zones 
following  the  outline  of  walls,  floor,  and  roof,  or  in  parallel  and  roughly 
horizontal  bands  (Fig.  355).     Irregular  metalliferous  masses  of  this  kind 

^  See  Vogt,  op.  cit.j  and  Lindgren's  paper  cited  avtCj  p.  812. 
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have  long  been  known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of  Stijcke  (Stocks)  when 
of  large  size,  smaller  aggregations  being  known  as  Bntzen  (cones)  and 
X^.^ter  (tufts).  The  size  of  these  indefinite  accumulations  of  ore  varies 
from  mere  nests  up  to  masses  800  feet  or  more  in  one  direction  by  200 
feet  or  more  in  another.  Haematite,  brown  iron-ore,  and  galena  not  in- 
frequently occur  in  this  form  in  limestone,  as  in  the  "  pockets  "  of  haema- 
tite and  "  flat-works  "  of  galena  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  more 
notably  in  the  ore  "  chambers "  of  the  Eureka  and  Richmond  mines  of 
Nevada,  and  the  Emma,  Flagstaff,  and  other  mines  in  Utah,  from  which, 
in  recent  years,  such  vast  quantities  of  ore  have  been  obtained.  The 
"gash"  or  "rake*'  veins  of  galena  in  the  north  of  England  occur  in' 
vertical  joints  of  limestone  which  have  been  widened  by  solution,  and  are 
sometimes  completely  cut  off  underneath  by  the  floor  of  shale  or  sand- 
stone on  which  the  limestone  lies.     Lenticular  aggregations  of  ore  and 


Fig.  3.)6.— Section  of  Mineral  deposite  in  limestone,  Derbyshire  (B.). 
«'  '«'.  Carboniferijus  Limestone  with  intercalated  bed  of  basalt  ("  toadstone "  b);  h  h  h  h,  joints 
traversing  the  limestone ;  i  g^  k  d,  m  Cj  veins  traversing  all  the  rocks  and  containing  veinstones 
and  ores  ;  /,  spftces  between  the  beds  enlarged  by  solution  and  filled  with  minerals  or  ores  ('*  flat- 
works")  ;  p  p,  large  irregtdar  cavernous  spaces  dissolved  out  of  the  rock  and  filled  with  minerals 
and  orra. 

veinstone  found  in  granite,  as  in  the  south-west  of  England,  are  known 
as  Carbonas;  they  are  usually  connected  with  true  fissure- veins. 

The  origin  of  the  large  spaces  in  various  kinds  of  rock,  now  filled  with 
veinstones  and  ores,  has  been  referred  to  solution  by  underground  waters. 
In  the  case  of  limestone,  the  removal  of  the  rock  by  descending  meteoric 
water  containing  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  and  the  consequent  production 
of  caverns  and  tunnels,  are  familiar  and  easily  understood.  The  formation 
of  large  chambers  in  such  rocks  as  granite  is  not  so  intelligible.  Possibly 
no  such  chambers  were  ever  produced  as  empty  spaces,  but  by  a  process 
of  substitution  the  hot  ascending  solutions  decomposed  the  silicates, 
preferentially  in  certain  weak  parts  of  the  rock,  and  gradually  replaced 
them  with  the  pneumatolitic  minerals  and  ores.  Mr.  Kendall  has 
suggested  such  an  origin  even  for  the  large  haematitic  deposits  that 
occupy  irregular  cavernous  spaces  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of 
the  Lake  District  He  has  pointed  out  as  proof  of  substitution  that  the 
fossils  of  that  limestone  have  here  and  there  been  replaced  by  haematite.^ 
Stock- works  are  portions  of  the  surrounding  rock  or  ** country''  so 
charged  with  veins,  uests,  and  impregnations  of  ore  that  they  can  be 
worked  as  metalliferous  deposits.     The  tin  stock-works  of  Cornwall  and 

'  Xorth  of  Englatid  Inst.  Mitu  and  Mechaiu  Engin.  xxviii.  Part  iiL  and  xxxi.  Part  v.  ; 
Trans^  ManrhesUr  Oeol.  fhc,  1884. 
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Saxony  are  good  examples.  Sometimes  a  succession  of  such  stock-works 
may  be  observed  in  the  same  mine.  Among  the  granites,  elvans,  and 
Devonian  slates  of  Cornwall,  tin-ore  has  segregated  in  rudely  parallel 
zones  or  "  flooi-s."  At  Botallack,  at  the  side  of  ordinary  tin  lodes,  floors 
of  tin-ore  from  six  to  twelve  feet  thick  and  from  ten  to  forty  feet  broad 
occur.  The  name  of  Faldhaiids  has  been  given  to  portions  of  "  country  " 
which  have  been  impregnated  with  ores  along  parallel  belts. 

Paut  X.  Unconformability. 

Where  one  series  of  rocks,  whether  of  aqueous  or  igneous  origin,  has 
been  laid  down  continuously  and  without  disturbance  upon  another  series, 
they  are  said  to  be  confoi-mahk.     Thus  in  Fig.   356,  the  sheets  of  con- 


— -    i 


Fig.  350.— Unconformability  among  horizontal  strata.    Lias  resting  on  Carboniferous 
liimestone,  Glamorgausbire  (B). 

glomerate  {b  b)  and  clay  and  shales  (c  d\  have  succeeded  each  other  in 
regular  order,  and  exhibit  a  perfect  confannabUity.  They  overlap  each 
other,  however,  each  bed  extending  beyond  the  edge  of  that  below  it, 
and  thereby  indicating  a  gradual  subsidence  and  enlargement  of  the  area 
of  deposit  (p.  653).  But  all  these  conformable  beds  repose  against  an 
older  platform  a  a,  with  which  they  have  no  unbroken  continuity.  Such 
a  surface  of  junction  is  called  an  unconfomiabUity,  and  the  upper  are  said  to 
be  uiiconformable  on  the  lower  rocks.  The  latter  may  consist  of  horizontal 
or  inclined  clastic  strata,  or  contorted  schists,  or  eruptive  massive  rocks. 
In  any  case,  there  is  a  complete  stratigraphical  break  between  them  and 
the  overlying  formation,  the  beds  of  which  rest  successively  on  different 
parts  of  the  older  mass. 

It  is  evident  that  this  structure  may  occur  in  ordinary  sedimentary, 
igneous,  or  metamorphic  rocks,  or  between  any  two  of  these  great  seri^ 
It  is  most  familiarly  displayed  among  clastic  formations,  and  can  there  be 
most  satisfactorily  studied,  since  the  lines  of  bedding  furnish  a  ready 
means  of  detecting  differences  of  inclination  and  discordance  of  super- 
position. But  even  among  igneous  protrusions,  and  in  ancient  meta- 
morphic masses,  distinct  evidence  of  unconformability  is  occasionally 
traceable.  Wherever  one  series  of  rocks  is  found  to  rest  upon  a  highly- 
denuded    surface  of  an  older   series,   the   junction   is   unconformable.^ 

*  The  occurrence  of  cousiderable  contemporaneous  erosion  between  undoubtedly  conform- 
able strata  belonging  to  one  continuoua  geological  series  has  already  (pp.  639-642)  been 
described. 
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Hence,  an  uneven  irregularly-worn  platform  below  a  succession  of  mutu- 
ally conformable  rocks  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  this 
kind  of  structure. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  that  though  conformable  rocks  may 
usually  be  presumed  to  have  followed  each  other  continuously  without 
any  great  disturbance  of  geographical  conditions,  we  cannot  always  be 
safe  in  such  an  inference.  But  an  unconformability  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  that  it  marks  a  decided  break  in  the  continuity  of  deposit.  Hence 
no  kind  of  geological  structure  is  of  higher  importance  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  stratified  formations  of  a  country.  In  rare 
cases,  an  unconformability  may  occur  between  two  horizontal  groups  of 
strata.  On  the  left  side  of  Fig.  356,  for  instance,  the  beds  d  follow 
horizontally  upon  the  horizontal  beds  (a).  Were  merely  a  limited  section 
visible,  disclosing  only  this  relation  of  the  rocks,  the  two  groups  a  and  d 
might  be  mistaken  for  conformable  portions  of  one  continuous  series. 
Further  examination,  however,  would  lead  to  the  detection  of  evidence 
that  the  limestone  a  had  been  upraised  and  unequally  denuded  before  the 
deposition  of  the  overlying  strata  bed.  This  denudation  would  show 
that  the  apparent  conformability  was  merely  local  and  accidental,  the 
older  rock  having  really  been  upraised  and  worn  down  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  newer.  In  such  a  case,  the  upheaval  must  have  been  so 
uniform  over  some  tracts  as  not  to  disturb  the  horizontality  of  the  lower 
strata,  so  that  the  younger  deposits  lie  in  apparent  conformability  upon 
them. 

As  a  rule,  however,  it  seldom  happens  that  movements  of  this  kind 
have  taken  place  over  an  extensive  area 
so  equably  as  not  to  produce  a  want  of 
coincidence  somewhere  between  the  older 
and  newer  rocks.  Most  frequently,  the 
older  formations  have  been  tilted  at 
various   angles,  or  even   placed  on  end. 

They  have  likewise  been  irregularly  and  _^     _ 

often   enormously  worn   down.      Hence   fi«.  3.7.-unco,.formabiiitrbetween  hori- 

instead    of     lying    parallel,    the     younger         zontal    and    inclined    atraU.      inferior 

beds  run  transeressively  across  the  up-       ^*'^'*®  <^  ^>  "'*'^'"k  «"  Carboniferous 

,     ,  ^    F       ,       /  ^y         ,  ,  rni  Limestone  (r) ;  Froine,  Somerset  (B.) 

turned  denuded  ends  of  the  older.     The 

greater  the  disturbance  of  the  older  rocks,  the  more  marked  is  the 
unconformability.  In  Fig.  357  the  lower  series  of  beds  (c)  has  been 
upturned  and  denuded  before  the  deposition  of  the  upper  series  {a  h)  upon 
it  In  this  instance,  the  upper  worn  surface  of  the  limestone  (c)  has  been 
perforated  by  boring  mollusks  below  the  sandy  stratum  (6). 

An  unconformability  forms  one  of  the  great  breaks  in  the  geological 
record.  In  Fig.  226  (p.  653),  by  way  of  illustration,  we  see  at  once  that 
a  notable  hiatus  in  deposition,  and  therefore  in  geological  chronology,  must 
exist  between  the  older  conformable  series,  a  h  c,  and  the  later  strata  by 
which  these  are  covered.  The  former  had  been  deposited,  folded,  up- 
heaved, and  worn  down  before  the  accumulation  of  the  newer  series  upon 
their  denuded  edges.     These  clianges  must  have  demanded  a  consider- 
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able  lapse  of  time.  Yet,  looking  merely  at  the  structure  in  itself,  we 
have  evidently  no  means  of  fixing,  even  relatively,  the  length  of  intei-val 
marked  by  an  unconformability.  By  ascertaining,  from  some  other 
region,  the  full  suite  of  formations,  we  learn  what  members  of  the  succes- 
sion are  wanting.  In  this  way,  it  would  be  discovered  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  the  whole  of  the  Permian,  and  the 
Trias  and  the  Lias  are  absent  from  the  ground  represented  in  Fig.  357 
(compare  Fig.  226).  The  mere  violence  of  contrast  between  a  set  of  vertical 
beds  below  and  a  horizontal  group  above,  is  in  itself  no  certainly  reliable 
criterion  of  the  relative  lapse  of  time  between  their  deposition;  for 
obviously,  an  older  portion  of  a  given  formation  might  be  tilted  on  end, 
and  be  overlain  unconformably  by  a  later  part  of  the  same  formation.  A 
set  of  flat  rocks  of  high  geological  antiquity  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
conformably  covered  by  a  formation  of  comparatively  recent  date,  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  want  of  discordance  between  the  two,. they  might  have  been 
separated  by  a  large  portion  of  the  total  sum  of  geological  time.  Further 
examination  will  usually  suffice  to  show  that  the  conformability  in  such 
cases  is  only  partial  or  accidental,  and  that  localities  may  be  found  where  the 

formations  are  distinctly  unconformable. 
From  the  centre  of  the  section  in  Fig.  358, 
for  example,  the  two  groups  of  rocks  might, 
on  casual  examination,  be  pronounced  to 
be  conformable.  Yet  at  short  distances  on 
either  side,  proofs  of  violent  unconformability  are  conspicuous.  It  some- 
times happens  that  more  than  one  unconformability  may  be  detected  in 
the  same  section.  In  Fig.  344  (p.  793),  for  example,  the  ancient  gneiss 
at  the  bottom  has  been  enonnously  worn  down  before  the  deposition  upon 
it  of  the  unconformable  Torridonian  conglomerates  and  sandstones,  which 
in  turn  are  unconformably  overlain  by  the  much  younger  Cambrian 
deposits.  This  double  break  in  the  stratigraphical  sequence  can  be  recog- 
nised even  from  a  distance  along  the  sides  of  some  of  the  mountains  in 
the  west  of  Sutherland.  If  we  pass  from  a  single  section  to  a  wider  tract 
of  country  a  whole  series  of  unconformabilities  mav  be  made  out.     In 


Fig.  858.— Section  of  local  deceptive 
Confomubility. 


Fig.  359.— Diagrammatii'  section  to  show  the  successive  unconformabilities  in  the  North  of 

Scotland. 
(ij  Lewisian  gneiss  ;  b,  Torridonian  Sandstone  ;  e,  Cambrian  quartzite,  limestone,  &c. ;  d,  eastern  gneiss 
or  Moine-flchiMt  (pp.  796,  892) ;  e,  Old  Red  Sandstone  ;  /,  Triassic  and  Jurassic  fonnations ;  (7,  fhig- 
ment  of  the  Clialk  ;  h,  Tertiary  lavas  of  the  great  plateaux  ;  t,  Boulder  clay  and  glacial  drifts  lying 
on  the  denuded  edges  of  older  fonnations  ;  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  unconformabilities ;  *  Thrust-plane. 

the  north  of  Scotland,  at  least  seven  such  breaks  in  the  sequence  of  the 
formations  can  be  observed,  as  shown  diagramraatically  in  Fig.  359. 
The  two  earliest  of  these  (1  and  2  in  the  figure)  have  just  been  referred 
to,  the  first  between  the  Archaean  gneiss  (a)  and  the  Torridon  sandstone 
(6),  and  the  second  between  that  sandstone  and  the  Cambrian  series  (c). 
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The  latter  has  had  pushed  over  it  on  a  great  thrust-plane  (p.  692)  the 
whole  vsst  mass  of  the  eastern  gneissose  flagstones  or  Moine- schists. 
The  third  unconformability,  representing  another  vast  interval  of  time, 
separates  the  Cambrian  formations  and  the  eastern  gneisses  (d)  from  the 
Old  Ked  conglomerate  and  sandstone.  Still  more  enormous  must  be  the 
fourth  gap  in  the  chronology  between  that  sandstone  and  the  base  of  the 
Mesozoic  formations  (/).  A  fifth  break  comes  between  the  Jurassic  series 
and  the  Cretaceous  strata  {g\  for  the  Chalk  is  found  to  lie  on  the  older 
part  of  that  series  and  even  on  the  pre- Cambrian  rocks.  The  Cretaceous 
rocks  have  been  removed  by  denudation  from  almost  the  whole  region, 
save  where  they  have  been  preserved  under  the  thick  cover  of  nearly  flat 
unconformable  older  Tertiary  basalts  (h  and  6),  which  are  once  more 
unconformably  overlain  by  the  glacial  drifts  (i,  7)  and  post-Tertiary  and 
recent  deposits.  The  relative  chronological  value  of  these  several  inter- 
ruptions of  the  stratigraphical  sequence  is  not  necessarily  indicated  by  the 
violence  of  the  unconformability.  It  must  be  considered  with  reference 
to  the  geological  age  of  the  formations  which  are  separated  by  the  gap. 
In  the  following  Book  we  shall  consider  how,  by  the  evidence  of  organic 
remains,  the  relative  importance  of  unconformabilities  is  ascertained. 

Paramount  though  the  effect  of  an  unconformability  may  be  in  the 
geological  structure  of  a  country,  it  must  nevertheless,  when  viewed  on 
the  large  scale,  be  more  or  less  local.  The  disturbance  by  which  it  was 
produced  will  usually  be  found  to  have  affected  a  comparatively  circum- 
scribed region,  beyond  the  limits  of  vhich  the  continuity  of  sedimentation 
may  have  been  undisturbed.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  world- 
wide terrestrial  movements  by  which  stratigraphical  breaks  were  pro- 
duced simultaneously  over  the  whole  globe.  We  may,  therefore,  generally 
expect  to  be  able  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  one  district  or  country  from  the 
more  complete  series  of  geological  formations  of  another. 
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BOOK   V. 

PALiEONTOLOGICAL  GEOLOGY. 

Palaeontology  treats  of  the  structure,  affinities,  classification,  distribu- 
tion in  time  and  genetic  relations  of  the  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life  im- 
bedded in  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.  ^     Considered  from  the  biological 
side,  it  is  a  part  of  zoology  and  botany.     A  proper  knowledge  of  extinct 
organisms  can  only  be  attained  by  the  study  of  living  forms,  while  our 
acquaintance  with    the  history  and  structure  of    modern    organisms    is 
amplified  by  the  investigation  of  their  extinct  progenitors.     Viewed,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  the  physical  side,   palaeontology  is  a  branch   of 
geology.     It  is  mainly  in  this  latter  aspect  that  it  will  here  be  discussed. 
Palaeontology    or    Palaeontological    Geology  deals    with   fossils    or 
organic  remains  preserved  in  natural  deposits,  and  endeavours  to  gather 
from  them  information  as  to  the  history  of  the  globe  and  its  inhabitants. 
The  term  fossil,  meaning  literally  anything  "dug  up,"  was  formerly 
applied  indiscriminately   to   any   mineral  substance    taken    out   of   the 
earth's  crust,  whether  organised  or  not.     Ordinary  minerals  and  rocks 
were  thus  included  as  fossils.     For  many  years,  however,  the  meaning 
of  the  word  has  been  so  restricted  as  to  include  only  the  remains  or 
traces  of  plants  and  animals  preserved  in  any  natural  formation,  whether 
hard  rock  or  loose  superficial  deposit.     The  idea  of  antiquity  or  relative 
date  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  this  conception  of  the  term.     Thus, 
the  bones  of  a  sheep  buried  under  gravel  and  silt  by  a  modern  flood,  and 
the  obscure  crystalline  traces  of  a  coral  in  ancient  masses  of  limestone, 

^  Besides  the  general  text-books  enumerated  on  p.  7  the  following  treatises  and  papers 
on  special  branches  or  aspects  of  Palaeontology  may  here  be  mentioned.  A.  Gaudry,  *  Les 
Enchainements  du  nionde  animal  dans  les  temps  Gcologiques — Mammif^res  Tertiaires,*  Paris, 
1878  ;  *  Les  Enchainements  &c. — Fossiles  Primaires,'  1883  ;  'Essai  de  Pal^ontologie  Philo- 
sophique,'  completing  the  *  Enchainements,'  1896.  H.  S.  Williams,  *  Geological  Biology, 
an  Introduction  to  the  Geological  History  of  Organisms,'  1895.  K  C.  Case,  *Tlic 
Development  and  Geological  Relations  of  tlie  Vertebrates — Fishes,*  Journ.  Oeol.  vii.  p.  893  ; 
*  Amphibia  and  Reptilia,'  pp.  560,  622.  711  ;  'Birds  and  Mammalia,' p.  816  and  vii.  p. 
163.  C.  A.  White,  *The  Relatiousof  Biology  toGeologicallnveMigation' ;  Nature^  Hi.  (1895), 
pp.  258,  279.  H.  F.  Osbom,  *'  Correlation  between  Tertiary  Mammal  Horizons  of  Europe 
and  America,"  Ann.  New  York  Amd.  Sci.  xiii.  (1900),  and  other  papers  cited  on  later  pages. 
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are  equally  fossils.^  Nor  has  the  term  fossil  any  limitation  as  to  organic 
grade.  It  includes  not  merely  the  remains  of  organisms,  but  also  what- 
ever was  directly  connected  with  or  produced  by  these  organisms.  Thus, 
the  resin  which  exuded  from  trees  of  long-perished  forests  is  as  much  a 
fossil  as  any  portion  of  the  stem,  leaves,  flowers,  or  fruit,  and  in  some 
respects  is  even  more  valuable  to  the  geologist  than  more  determinable 
remains  of  its  parent  trees,  because  it  has  often  preserved  in  admirable 
perfection  the  insects  which  flitted  about  in  the  woodlands.  The  burrows 
or  trails  of  a  worm,  in  sandstone  or  shale,  claim  recognition  as  fossils, 
and  indeed  are  commonly  the  only  indications  to  be  met  with  of  the 
existence  of  annelid  life  among  old  geological  formations.  The  drop- 
}»ings  (coprolites)  of  fishes  and  reptiles  are  excellent  fossils,  and  tell  their 
tale  as  to  the  presence  and  food  of  vertebrate  life  in  ancient  waters.  The 
little  agglutinated  cases  of  the  caddis- worm  remain  as  fossils  in  formations 
from  which  perchance  most  other  traces  of  life  may  have  passed  away. 
Xay,  the  very  handiwork  of  man,  when  preserved  in  any  natural  manner, 
is  entitled  to  rank  among  fossils  ;  as  where  his  flint-implements  have  been 
dropped  into  the  prehistoric  gravels  of  river-valleys,  or  where  his  canoes 
have  been  buried  in  the  silt  of  lake-bottoms. 

The  term  fossil,  moreover,  suffers  no  restriction  as  to  the  condition  or 
state  of  preservation  of  any  organism.  In  some  rare  instances,  the  very 
flesh,  skin,  and  hair  of  a  mammal  have  been  preserved  for  thousands  of 
years,  as  in  the  case  of  mammoth  carcases  entombed  in  the  frozen  mud- 
cliffs  of  Siberia.^  Generally,  all  or  most  of  the  original  animal  matter 
has  disappeared,  and  the  organism  has  been  more  or  less  completely 
mineralised  or  petrified.  It  often  happens  that  the  whole  organism  has 
decayed,  and  a  mere  cast  in  amorphous  mineral  matter,  as  sand,  clay, 
ironstone,  silica,  or  limestone,  remains ;  yet  all  these  variations  must  be 
comprised  in  the  comprehensive  term  fossil. 

Two  preliminary  questions  demand  attention  :  in  the  first  place,  how 
remains  of  plants  and  animals  come  to  be  entombed  in  rocks,  and  in  the 
second,  how  they  have  been  preserved  there  so  as  to  l)e  now  recognisable. 

§  i.  Conditions  for  the  entombment  of  Organic  Remains. — If  what 
takes  place  at  the  present  day  may  fairly  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
what  has  been  the  ordinary  condition  of  things  in  the  geological  past, 
there  must  have  been  so  many  chances  against  the  conservation  of  either 
animal  or  plant  remains,  that  their  occurrence  among  stratified  forma- 
tions should  be  regarded  as  exceptional,  and  as  the  result  of  various 
fortunate  accidents. 

1.  On  Land. — Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  chances  exist 
for  the  preservation  of  remains  of  the  present  fauna  and  flora  of  a  country. 
The  surface  of  the  land  may  be  densely  clothed  with  forest,  and  abund- 
antly peopled  with  animal  life.  But  the  trees  die  and  moulder  into  soil. 
The  animals,  too,  disappear,  generation  after  generation,  and  leave  few 

^  The  word  "fossil  "  is  sometimes  wrongly  used  as  synouymous  with  ''petrified,"  and 
we  accordingly  find  the  intolerable  barbarism  of  **  sub-fossil." 

-  For  particulars  of  an  exhumation  see  ^Beitnige  zur  Kenntiiiss  des  Riissischen 
Reichcs,'  Bd.  Til.  (1887),  p.  175. 
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perceptible  traces  of  their  existence.  If  we  were  not  aware  from 
authentic  records  that  Central  and  Northern  Europe  was  covered  with 
vast  forests  at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  how  could  we  know  this  fact  ? 
What  has  become  of  the  herds  of  wild  oxen,  the  bears,  wolves,  and  other 
denizens  of  the  lowlands  of  primeval  Eiu-ope  ?  For  unknown  ages,  too, 
the  North  American  prairies  have  been  roamed  over  by  countless  herds 
of  buffaloes,  yet,  except  here  and  there  a  skull  and  bones  of  some  com- 
paratively recent  individual,  every  trace  of  these  animals  has  disappeared 
from  the  surface.^  How  could  we  prove  from  the  examinatioif  of  the 
soil  either  in  Europe  or  North  America  that  such  creatures,  though  now 
locally  extinct,  had  once  abounded  there  ?  We  might  search  in  vain  for 
any  superficial  relics  of  them,  and  should  learn  by  so  doing  that  the  law 
of  nature  is  everywhere  "  dust  to  dust." 

The  conditions  for  the  preservation  of  evidence  of  terrestrial  (includ- 
ing freshwater)  plant  and  animal  life  must,  therefore,  be  always  local,  and, 
so  to  say,  exceptional.  They  are  supplied  only  where  organic  remains 
can  be  protected  from  air  and  superficial  decay.  Hence,  they  may  he 
observed  in  lakes,  peat-mosses,  deltas  at  river-mouths,  caverns,  deposits 
of  mineral-springs  and  around  volcanoes. 

a.  Lakes. — Over  the  floor  of  a  lake,  deposits  of  silt,  peat,  marl,  &c.,  are  formed. 
Into  these,  the  trunks,  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  or  seeds  of  plants  from  the 
neighbouring  land  may  be  carried,  together  with  the  bodies  of  vertebrates,  birds,  and 
insects.  An  occasional  storm  may  blow  the  lighter  debris  of  the  woodlands  into  the 
water.  Such  portions  of  the  wreck  as  are  not  washed  ashore  again,  may  sink  to  the 
bottom,  where  they  will,  for  the  most  part,  probably  rot  away,  so  that,  in  the  end,  only 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  whole  vegetable  matter,  cast  over  the  lake  by  the  wind,  is 
covered  up  and  preserved  at  the  bottom.  In  like  manner,  the  remains  of  winged  and 
four-footed  animals,  swept  by  winds  or  by  river-floods  into  the  lake,  run  so  ihany  risks 
of  dissolution,  that  only  a  proportion  of  them,  and  probably  merely  a  small  proportion, 
is  preserved.  When  we  consider  these  chances  against  the  conservation  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  life  of  tbe  land,  wo  must  admit  that,  at  the  best,  lake-bottoms  can  contain 
but  a  meagre  and  imperfect  representation  of  the  abundant  life  of  the  adjacent  hills  and 
plains.  Lakes,  however,  have  a  distinct  flora  and  fauna  of  their  own.  Their  aquatic 
plants  may  be  entombed  in  the  gathering  deposits  of  the  bottom.  Their  mollusks,  of 
characteristic  types,  sometimes  form,  by  the  accumulation  of  their  remains  with  those 
of  lime-secreting  algse,  sheets  of  soft  calcareous  marl  (pp.  605,  613),  in  which  many  of 
the  undecayed  shells  are  preserved.  Their  tishes,  likewise,  must  no  doubt  often  be 
entombed  in  the  silt  or  marl. 

6.  Pent-mosses. — Wild  animals,  venturing  on  tlie  more  treacherous  watery  parts  of 
peat-bogs,  are  sometimes  engulphed  or  ''laired."  The  antiseptic  qualities  of  the  peat 
preserve  their  remains  from  decay.  Hence,  from  European  peat-mosses,  numerous 
remains  of  deer  and  oxen  have  been  exhumed.  Evidently  the  larger  beasts  of  the 
forest  ought  chiefly  to  be  looked  for  in  these  localities  (p.  609). 

c.  Deltas  at  7'iver-mouths. — It  is  obvious  that,  to  some  extent,  both  the  flora  and 
the  fauna  of  the  land  may  be  buried  among  the  sand  and  silt  of  deltas  (p.  509).  But 
though  occasional  or  frequent  river-floods  sweep  down  trees,  herbage,  or  the  bodies  of 
land-animals,  the  carcases  so  transported  run  every  risk  of  having  ^heir  bones  separated 
and  dispersed,*  or  of  decaying  or  being  otherwise  destroyed,  while  still  afloat  ;  and  even 

^  See  Jules  Marcou,  *  Lettres  sur  les  roches  du  Jura,'  p.  103. 

2  Lower  jaws,  for  instance,  because  they  are  among  the  earliest  parts  of  the  skeleton  of 
a  floating  carcase  to  drop  off,  are  not  infrequently  met  with  as  fossils. 
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if  they  reach  the  botton),  they  tend  to  dissolution  there,  unless  speedily  covered  up 
and  protected  by  fresh  sediment.  Delta-formations  can  therefore  scarcely  be  expected 
to  preserve  more  than  a  meagre  outline  of  a  varied  terrestrial  flora  and  fauna. 

if.  Caverns. — These  are  eminently  adapted  for  the  preservation  of  the  higher  forms 
of  terrestrial  life  (pp.  477,  626).  Most  of  oor  knowledge  of  the  prehistoric  mammalian 
fauna  of  Europe  is  derived  from  what  has  been  disinterred  from  bone-caves.  As  these 
recesses  lie,  for  the  most  part,  in  limestone  or  in  calcareous  rock,  their  floors  are 
commonly  coated  with  stalagmite  from  the  drip  of  the  roof ;  and  as  this  deposit  is  of 
great  closeness  and  durability,  it  has  effectually  preserved  whatever  it  has  covered  or 
enveloped.  The  caves  have,  in  many  instances,  served  as  dens  for  ^predatory  beasts, 
like  the  hyiena,  cave -lion,  and  cave -bear,  which  sometimes  dragged  their  prey  into 
these  recesses.  In  other  cases,  they  have  been  merely  holes  whither  different  animals 
crawled  to  die,  or  into  which  they  fell  or  were  swept  by  inundations.  Under  what- 
ever circumstances  the  animals  left  their  remains  in  these  subterranean  retreats,  the 
bones  have  been  covered  up  and  preserved.  Still  we  must  admit  that,  after  all,  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  animals  of  the  time  would  be  included,  and  therefore  that  the 
evidence  of  the  cavern-deposits,  profoundly  interesting  and  valuable  as  it  is,  presents 
Q8  with  merely  a  glimpse  of  one  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  land. 

•  f.  Deposits  of  miTieral-springs, — The  deposits  of  mineral  matter,  resulting  from  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  of  mineral  springs  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  serve  as 
receptacles  for  occasional  leaves,  land-shells,  insects,  dead  birds,  small  mammals,  and 
other  remains  of  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  land  (pp.  475,  611). 

/.  Volcanic  deposits, — Sheets  of  lava  and  showers  of  volcanic  dust  may  entomb 
terrestrial  organisms  (pp.  276,  755).  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  even  over  the  areas 
wherein  volcanoes  occur  and  continue  active,  they  can  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 
entomb  and  preserve  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  land. 

2.  In  the  Sea. — In  the  next  place,  if  we  turn  to  the  sea,  we  find 
certainly  more  favourable  conditions  for  the  preservation  of  organic 
forms,  but  also  many  circumstances  which  operate  against  it.^ 

a.  Littoral  deposits. — While  the  level  of  the  land  remains  stationary,  there  can  be 
but  little  effective  entombment  of  marine  organisms  in  littoral  deposits ;  for  only  a 
limited  accumulation  of  sediment  will  be  formed  until  subsidence  of  the  sea-floor  takes 
place.  In  the  trifling  beds  of  sand  or  gravel  thrown  up  by  storms  above  the  limits  of 
ordinary  wave-action  on  a  stationary  shore,  only  the  harder  and  more  durable  forms 
of  life,  sach  as  the  stronger  gasteropods  and  lamellibranchs,  which  can  withstand  the 
triturating  effects  of  the  beach-waves,  are  likely  to  remain  uneffaced  (p.  580). 

6.  Deeper-tcater  terrigenous  deposits. — Below  tide-marks,  along  the  margin  of  land 
whence  sediment  is  derived,  conditions  are  more  favourable  for  the  preservation  of 
marine  organisms.  Sheets  of  sand  and  mud  are  there  laid  down,  wherein  the  harder  parts 
of  many  forms  of  life  may  be  entombed  and  protected  from  decay  (p.  581).     But  probably 

^  Reference  may  be  made  here  to  some  terms  which  iu  recent  years  have  come  into 
general  use  in  reference  to  the  fauna  of  the  ocean.  *' Plankton,"  proposeil  by  Hensen  iu 
1887  to  denote  all  animals  living  passively  in  the  sea,  was  subsequently  enlarged  in  meaning 
by  Haeckel  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  fauna  of  the  oceanic  waters.  "  Benthos  "  is  applied  to 
ail  plants  and  animals  living  on  or  creeping  over  the  sea-floor.  "  Nekton  "  embraces  all  the 
free-swimming  forms,  such  as  fishes  and  marine  mammalia.  An  animal  or  plant  may  at 
(liflerent  |>eriods  of  its  existence  pass  from  one  of  these  designations  to  another,  as  where  it 
begins  in  the  benthos  and  ends  in  the  nekton,  or  vice  versa.  The  student  will  find  a 
suggestive  essay  on  the  application  of  modem  views  regarding  the  habitats  of  marine  animals 
to  fossil  forms  in  Prof.  J.  Walther's  paper,  "Ueber  die  Lebensweise  fossiler  Meerestliiere, " 
Z.  />.  fi.  f/.  xUx.  (1897),  pp.  211-273.  The  sections  on  the  mode  of  life  of  Graptolites  and 
on  the  habits  and  transport  of  Ammonites  are  of  special  interest. 
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only  a  small  proportion  of  the  fauna  that  crowds  these  marginal  waters  of  the  ocean, 
with  occasional  pelagic  species,  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  such  deposits.  Moreover, 
for  the  entombment  and  preservation  of  the  remains  of  these  organisms,  there  must 
obviously  be  a  sufficiently  abuudant  and  rapid  deposit  of  sediment,  and  for  the  pre.senra- 
tion  of  a  continuous  and: prolonged  record  of  the  submarine  life,  there  must  likeirise  be 
a  slow  depression  of  the  sea-bottom.  Under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  therefore, 
the  organic  remains  actually  preserved  will  usually  represent  little  more  than  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  whole  assemblage  of  life  in  these  juxta-terrestrial  parts  of  the  ocean. 

c.  Ahysina^  deposits. — In  proportion  to  distance  from  land,  the  rate  of  deposition  of 
sediment  on  the  sea-floor  must  become  feebler,  until  in  the  remote  central  abysses 
it  reaches  a  hardly  appreciable  minimum,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  solution  of  calcar- 
eous organisms  may  become  marked  in  deep  water  (pp.  566,  621).  Except,  therefore,  where 
organic  deposits  such  as  ooze  are  forming  in  these  more  pelagic  regions,  the  conditions 
must  be  on  the  whole  unfavourable  for  the  preservation  of  any  adequate  representation 
of  the  deep-sea  fauna.  Hard  enduring  objects,  such  as  teeth  and  bones,  may  slowly 
accumulate  and  be  protected  by  a  coating  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  or  of  silicates,  such 
as  are  now  forming  here  and  there  over  the  deep  sea-bottom.  Yet  a  deposit  of  this 
nature,  if  raised  into  land,  would  supply  but  a  meagre  picture  of  the  life  of  the  sea» 

In  considering  the  various  conditions  under  which  marine  organisms  may  be  en- 
tombed and  preserved,  we  must  take  into  account  certain  occasional  phenomena,  when 
sudden,  or  at  least  rapid  and  extensive,  destruction  of  the  fauna  of  the  sea  may  be 
caused.  (1)  Earthquake  shocks  have  been  followed  by  the  washing  ashore  of  vast 
quantities  of  dead  fish  [ante,  p.  375).  (2)  Violent  storms,  by  driving  shoals  of  fishes  into 
shallow  water  and  against  rocks,  produce  enormous  destruction.  Dr.  Leith  Adams 
describes  the  coast  of  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  as  being  covered  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  in 
some  places  with  dead  fish,  dashed  ashore  by  a  storm  on  the  24th  of  September,  1867.' 
(3)  Copious  discharges  of  fresh  water  into  the  sea  have  been  observed  to  cause  extensive 
mortality  among  marine  organisms.  Thus,  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  and  accomjwtny- 
ing  heavy  rains,  the  west  coasts  of  some  parts  of  India  are  covered  with  dead  fish  thrown 
ashore  from  the  sea.'-^  (4)  A  sudden  irruption  of  the  outer  sea  into  a  sheltered  and 
partially  brackish  inlet  may  cause  the  extinction  of  many  of  the  denizens  of  the  latter, 
though  a  few  may  be  able  to  survive  the  altered  conditions.'  (5)  Volcanic  explosions 
have  been  observed  to  cause  considerable  destruction  to  marine  life,  either  from  the 
heat  of  the  lava,  or  from  the  abundance  of  ashes  or  of  poisonous  gases.  (6)  Want  of 
oxygen,  when  fishes  are  crowded  together  in  frightened  shoals,  or  when,  burrowing  in 
sand  and  mud,  they  are  overwhelmed  with  rapidly  accumulating  detritus,  is  another 
cause  of  mortality."*  (7)  Shoals  of  fish  are  sometimes  driven  ashore  by  the  large 
predatoiy  denizens  of  the  deep,  such  as  whales  and  ]x>rpoises.  (8)  Too  much  or  too 
little  heat  in  shallow  water  leads  to  the  destruction  of  fish.  Large  numbei*s  of  salmon 
are  sometimes  killed  in  the  pools  of  a  river  during  dry  and  hot  weather.  (9)  Consider- 
able mortality  occasionally  arises  along  the  littoral  zone  from  the  effects  of  severe  frost. 
(10)  Various  diseases  and  parasites  affect  fish,  and  lead  directly  to  their  death,  or 
weaken  them  so  that  they  are  more  easily  caught  by  their  enemies.*  Such  phenomena 
as  those  here  enumerated  suggest  probable  causes  of  death  in  the  case  of  fossil  fishes, 
whose  remains  are  sometimes  crowded  together  in  various  geological  formations,  as  for 
example,  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Of  the  whole  sea-floor,  the  areas  best  adapted  for  preserving  organic 

»  Q.  J.  G.  S,  xxix.  p.  303. 

'  Denison,  op.  cit.  xviii.  p.  453.  Xature{\^i\i  December  1872,  p.  124)  gives  another  instance. 
^  Forchhaniraer,  Edin.  yew.  Phil.  Journ.  xxxi.  p.  69.  yaiMre^  L  p.  454  ;  xiii.  p.  107. 
■•  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  Gmlogist,  ii.  (1859),  p.  216. 

^  For  fuller  leferences,  see  an  interesting  paper  by  Professor  T.  Rupert  Jones,  Gec>l,  Mag, 
1882,  p.  533. 
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exuviae  are  obviously  (1)  that  juxta-terres trial  belt  in  which  life  is  most 
varied  and  abundant,  and  where  sediment,  transported  by  rivers  and 
currents  from  the  adjacent  shores,  is  chiefly  laid  down;  and  (2)  those 
tracts  of  the  open  ocean  where  the  bottom  rises  near  enough  the  surface 
to  become  the  home  of  an  abundant  and  varied  fauna  and  the  site  of  thick 
deposits  of  organic  remains,  as  on  the  tops  of  submarine  volcanic  ridges. 
The  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  accumulation  of  a  thick  mass  of 
marine  fossiliferous  strata  \i'ill  arise  when  the  area  of  deposit  is  under- 
going a  gradual  subsidence.  If  the  rate  of  depression  and  that  of  deposit 
k  equal,  or  nearly  so,  the  movement  may  conceivably  continue  for  a  vast 
period  without  producing  any  great  apparent  change  in  marine  geography, 
and  even  without  seriously  affecting  the  distribution  of  life  over  the  sea- 
floor  within  the  area  of  subsidence.  Hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  of 
sedimentary  strata  may  conceivably  be  in  this  way  heaped  up  round  the 
continents,  containing  a  fragmentary  series  of  remains,  chiefly  forms  of 
shallow-water  life  which  had  hard  parts  capable  of  preservation. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  has,  in  fact,  been  the  history  of 
the  main  mass  of  stratified  formations  in  the  earth's  crust.  These  piles 
of  marine  strata  have  unquestionably  been  laid  down  for  the  most  part 
ill  comparatively  shallow  water,  within  the  area  of  deposit  of  terrestrial 
sediment.  Their  great  depth  seems  only  explicable  by  prolonged  and 
repealed  movements  of  subsidence,  sometimes  interrupted,  however,  as  we 
know,  by  other  movements  of  a  contrary  kind.  These  geographical 
changes  affected  at  once  the  deposition  of  inorganic  materials  and  the  suc- 
cession of  organic  forms.  One  series  of  strata  is  sometimes  abruptly 
succeeded  by  another  of  a  very  difi*erent  character,  and  we  not  uncommonly 
find  a  corresponding  contrast  between  their  respective  organic  contents. 

It  follows,  from  these  conditions  of  sedimentation,  that  representatives 
of  the  abysmal  deposits  of  the  central  oceans  are  not  likely  to  be  met 
with  among  the  geological  formations  of  past  times.  Thanks  to  the  great 
work  done  by  the  Challenger  and  other  national  expeditions,  we  have  learnt 
what  are  the  leading  characters  of  the  accumulations  now  forming  on  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  ocean-floor.  So  far  as  we  yet  know,  they  have  no 
analogues  among  the  formations  of  the  earth's  crust.  They  diff'er,  indeed, 
so  entirely  from  any  formation  which  geologists  have  considered  to  be  of 
deep-water  origin  as  to  indicate  that,  from  early  geological  times,  the 
present  great  areas  of  land  and  sea  have  remained  on  the  whole  where 
they  are,  and  that  the  land  consists  mainly  of  strata  formed  of  terrestrial 
debris  laid  down  at  successive  epochs  in  the  surrounding  comparatively 
shallow  seas. 

§  11.  Preservation  of  Orgranic  Remains  in  mineral  masses. — The 
condition  of  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  in  rock-formations  depends, 
first,  upon  the  original  structure  and  composition  of  the  organisms,  and 
secondly,  upon  the  manner  in  which  their  "  fossilisation,"  that  is,  their 
entombment  and  preservation,  has  been  eff"ected. 

1.  Influence  of  original  structure  and  composition. — 
The  durability  of  organisms  is  determined  by  their  composition  and 
structure. 
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The  internal  skeletons  of  most  vertebrate  animals  consist  mainly  of  phosphate  of 
lime  ;  in  many  saurians  and  fishe:)  there  is  also  an  exo-skeleton  of  hard  bony  plates  or 
of  scales.  It  is  these  durable  portions  that  remain  as  evidence  of  the  former  existence 
of  vertebrate  life.  The  hard  parts  of  invertebrates  present  a  greater  variety  of  com- 
position. In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  they*  consist  of  calcareous  matter,  either 
calcite  or  aragonite.  The  carbonate  of  lime  is  occasionally  strengthened  by 
])hosphate,  while  in  a  few  cases,  as  in  the  horny  brachiopods,  in  Conularia,  Serpula,  and 
some  other  forms,  the  phosphate  is  the  chief  constituent.*  Next  in  abundance  to  lime 
is  silica,  which  constitut«s  the  frustules  of  diatoms  and  the  harder  parts  of  many 
protozoa,  and  is  found  also  in  the  teeth  of  some  moUusks.  The  integuments  of  insects, 
the  carapaces  of  Crustacea,  and  some  other  organisms,  are  composed  fundamcR tally  of 
ch it in,^  a  transparent  horny  substance  which  can  long  resist  decomposition.  In  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  the  substance  known  as  cellulose  forms  the  essential  part  of 
the  framework  of  plants.  In  dry  air,  it  possesses  considerable  durability,  also  when 
thoroughly  water-logged  and  excluded  from  meteoric  inHuences.  In  the  latter  conditiou, 
imbedded  amid  mud  or  sand,  it  may  last  until  gradually  petrified.^ 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  in  the  same  stratum  different  organisms  oocur  in  remarkably 
different  states  of  conservation.  This  is  sometimes  strikingly  exemplified  among  the 
mollusca.  The  conditions  for  their  preservation  may  have  been  the  same,  yet  some 
kinds  of  shells  are  found  only  as  empty  moulds  or  casts,  while  others  still  retain  their 
forth,  composition,  and  structure.  This  discrei«incy  no  doubt,  points  to  original  dif- 
ferences of  composition  or  structure.  The  aragonite  shells  of  a  stratum  may  be  entirely 
dissolved,  while  those  of  calcite  may  remain.*  The  presence,  therefore,  of  calcite  forms 
only  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  others  of  aragonite  were  not  originally  present.  But 
the  conditions  of  petrifaction  have  likewise  greatly  varied.  In  the  clays  of  the  Mesozoic 
formations,  for  example,  cei>halopoils  may  be  exhumed  retaining  even  their  }>early  nacre, 
while  in  corresponding  deposits  among  the  Palaeozoic  systems  they  are  merely  crystalline 
calcite  casts. 

2.  Fossil isati on. — The  condition  in  which   organic   remains  have 
been  entombed  and  mineralised  may  be  reduced  to  three  leading  types. 

(1)  Tkc  original  substance  is  partly  or  wfiolli/  preserved. — Several  grades  may  be 
noticed  :  (a)  where  the  entire  animal  substance  is  retained,  as  in  the  frozen  carcases  of 
mammoths  in  the  Siberian  cliffs  ;  [b)  where  the  organism  has  been  mummified  by  being 
encased  in  resin  or  gum  (insects  in  amber) ;  (r)  where  the  organism  has  been  carbonised 
with  or  without  retention  of  its  structure,  as  is  characteristically  shown  in  peat,  lignite, 
and  coal ;  ('/)  where  a  variable  portion  of  the  original  substance,  and  especially  the 
organic  matter,  has  been  removed,  as  happens  with  shells  and  bones :  this  is  no  doubt 
one  of  the  first  steps  towards  petrifaction. 

(2)  Th-r  original  substance  is  entirely  removed,  with  retention  merely  of  cjrtemal 
form, — Mineral  matter  gathers  round  the  organism  and  hardens  there,  while  the  organ- 
ism itself  decays.  Eventually  a  mere  mould  of  the  plant  or  animal  is  left  in  stone. 
Every  stige  in  this  process  may  be  studied  along  the  margin  of  calcareous  springs  and 
streams  {untCy  p.  611).  The  lime  in  solution  is  precipitated  round  fibres  of  moss,  leaves, 
twigs,  &c.,  which  are  thereby  incrusted  with  mineral  matter.  While  the  crust  thickens, 
the  organism  inside  decays,  until  a  mere  hollow  mould  of  its  form  remains.     Among 

^  Logan  and  Hunt,  Amer.  Journ.  Sci,  xvii.  (1854),  p.  235. 

-  According  to  C.  Schmidt,  the  composition  of  this  substance  is  C,  46*64  ;  H,  6'60  ; 
X,  6  66  ;  0,  40*20.  The  brown  chitin  of  Scottish  Carboniferous  scorpions  is  haidly 
distinguishable  from  that  of  recent  species. 

'  On  cellulose  and  coal,  see  C.  F.  Cross  and  E.  J.  Bevan,  Brit.  Assoc.  1881,  Sects, 
p.  603. 

*  See  ante,  pp.  155,  177,  613,  and  authorities  there  cited. 
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tntified  rocks,  moulds  of  organic  forms  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  They  may  be  filled 
p  with  mineral  matter,  washed  in  mechanically  or  deposited  as  a  chemical  precipitate, 
)  that  a  cast  in  stone  replaces  the  original  organism.  Such  casts  are  particularly  common 
I  sandstone,  which,  being  a  porous  rock,  has  allowed  water  to  filter  through  it  and 
aifve  the  substance  of  enclosed  plant-stems,  shells,  kc.  In  the  sandstones  of  the  Car- 
loniferous  system,  casts  in  compacted  sand  of  stems  of  Lepidodendron  and  other  jdants 
ft  almndant  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  type  of  fossilisation  are 
he  Jelly-fishes  which  have  left  their  records  in  Cambrian  and  Jurassic  strata.  These 
ijmals  had  no  hard  parts  ;  like  their  modern  representatives,  they  were  mere  gelatinous 
tractiires  full  of  water,  yet  they  have  left  their  clear  impressions  on  the  fine  silt  in  which 
iiev  wer«  entombed.^  It  is  obvious  that  in  casts  of  this  kind,  no  trace  remains  of  the 
•rginal  structure  of  the  organism,  but  merely  of  its  external  form. 

•i)  The  original  subslaTUx  is  molecularly  replaced  by  mirieral  matter,  with  partial  or 
"^iirt  preservation  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  organisin, — This  is  the  only  true  petri- 
iction.  The  process  consists  in  the  abstraction  of  the  organic  substances,  molecule 
k  molecule,  and  in  their  replacement  by  precipitated  mineral  matter.  So  gradual  and 
i'-r-iigh  has  this  interchange  often  been,  that  the  minutest  structures  of  plant  and 
inimal  have  been  perfectly  preserved.     Silicified  wood  is  a  familiar  example  (see  p.  474). 

Die  chief  substance  which  has  replaced  organic  forms  in  rocks  is  calcite,  either 
:n*talline  or  in  an  amorphous  granular  condition.  In  assuming  a  crystalline  (or  fibrous) 
^ro,  this  mineral  has  often  observed  a  symmetrical  grouping  of  its  component  indi- 
ndiials,  these  being  usually  placed  with  their  long  nxes  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
>f  an  organism.  In  many  cases,  among  invertebrate  remains,  the  calcite  now  visible  is 
[^''U'lomorphous  after  aragonite  (p.  107).  Next  in  abundance  as  a  petrifying  medium 
■»  silica,  most  commonly  in  the  chalcedonic  form,  but  also  as  quartz.  It  is  specially 
fitquent  in  some  limestones,  as  chert  and  flint,  replacing  the  carbonate  of  lime  in 
iio-iiii^ks,  echinoderms,  corals,  &c.  It  also  occurs  in  irregular  aggregates,  in  which 
>rganisms  are  sometimes  beautifully  preserved.  It  forms  a  frequent  material  for  the 
pttiifaction  of  fossil  wood.  Silicification,  or  the  replacement  of  organisms  by  silica,  is 
tlie  process  by  which  minute  organic  structures  have  been  most  perfectly  j)re8erved.  In 
I  microscopic  section  of  silicified  wood,  the  organisation  of  the  original  plant  may  be  as 
ii^tiiict  as  in  the  section  of  any  modern  tree.^  Pyrites  and  marcasite,  especially 
thfc  latter,  are  common  replacing  minei-als,  abundant  in  argillaceous  deposits,  as,  for 
t^aiiiple.  among  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  clays.  Side  rite  has  played  a  similar 
!^rt  aniong  the  ironstones  of  the  Coal-measures,  where  shells  and  plants  have  been 
^I'lai-al  by  it.  Many  other  minerals  are  occasionally  found  to  have  been  substituted 
^  •■  the  original  substance  of  organic  remains.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  glauco- 
i^'t..  replacing  or  filling  foraminifera,  p.  627),  vivianite  (specially  frequent  as  a  coating 
«n  the  weathered  surface  of  scales  and  bones),  barytes,  celestine,  gypsum,  talc,  lead- 
•^^*|>Ute,  carbonate,  and  sulphide  ;  copper-sulphide  and  native  copper ;  hiematite  and 
'--onite ;  zinc-carbonate  and  sulphide  ;  cinnabar ;  silver  chloride  and  native  silver ; 
"=h'''Qr.  fluorite,  phosphorite.  •"* 

.^  ilL  Relatiye  Palseontologleal  value  of  Organic  Remains. — As  the 
^'•nditions  for  the  preservation  of  organic  remains  exist  more  favourably 
^fi'ier  the  sea  than  on  land,  relics  of  marine  must  be  far  more  abundantly 
•f'n<ieryed  than  those  of  terrestrial  organisms.  This  is  true  to-day,  and 
^^  doubtless  been  true  in  all  past  geological  time.  Hence,  for  the 
pirposes  of  the  geologist,  fossil  remains  of  marine  forms  of  life  far  sur- 

I  C.  D.  Walcott,  *  Fossil  Medusae,'  Monograph  xxx.  U.  S.  G.  &  (1898). 

•  On  the  process  of  petrifaction  in  fossil  plants,  see  J.  Felix,  Z.  D.  G,  G,  xlix.  (1897), 

V  182. 

-  Roth,  *Chcm.  Geol.'  i.  p.  605.     Jannettaz,  BxtU,  Hoc.  Giol.  France  (3),  vii.  p.  102. 
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pass  all  othei*s  in  value.  Among  them,  there  will  necessarily  be  gradations 
in  importance,  regulated  chiefly  by  their  possession  of  hard  parts,  readily 
susceptible  of  preservation  among  marine  deposits.  Among  the  Protozoa, 
foraminifers,  radiolarians,  and  sponges,  possessing  siliceous  or  calcareous 
organisations,  have  been  preserved  in  deposits  of  all  ages.  Of  the 
Ccelenterates,  those  which,  like  the  corals,  secrete  a  calcareous  skeleton 
are  important  rock-builders.  The  Echinoderms  have  been  so  abundantly 
preserved  that  their  geological  history  and  development  are  better  known 
than  those  of  most  other  classes  of  invertebrates.  The  Annelids,  on 
the  other  hand  (except  where  they  have  been  tubicolar),  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  though  their  former  presence  is  often  revealed  by 
the  trails  they  have  left  upon  surfaces  of  sand  and  mud.  Of  all  the 
marine  tribes  which  live  within  the  juxta- terrestrial  belt  of  sedimenta- 
tion, unquestionably  the  Mollusca  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards 
their  aptitude  for  becoming  fossils.  In  the  first  place,  they  almost  all 
possess  a  hard  durable  shell,  composed  chiefly  of  mineral  matter,  capable 
of  resisting  considerable  abrasion,  and  readily  passing  into  a  mineralised 
condition.  In  the  next  place,  they  are  extremely  abundant  both  as  to 
individuals  and  genera.  They  occur  on  the  shore  up  to  high-water  mark, 
and  range  thence  down  into  the  abysses.  Moreover,  they  appear  to  have 
possessed  these  qualifications  from  early  geological  times.  In  the  marine 
Mollusca,  therefore,  we  have  a  common  ground  of  comparison  between 
the  stratified  formations  of  different  periods.  They  have  been  styled  the 
alphabet  of  palseontological  inquiry.  It  will  be  seen,  as  we  proceed,  how 
much,  in  the  interpretation  of  geological  history,  depends  upon  rfie  testi- 
mony of  sea-shells. 

Turning  next  to  the  organisms  of  the  land,  we  perceive  that  the 
abundant  terrestrial  flora  has  a  comparatively  small  chance  of  being  w^ell 
represented  in  a  fossil  state ;  that  indeed,  as  a  rule,  only  that  portion  of 
it  of  which  the  leaves,  twigs,  flowers,  fruits,  or  trunks  are  blown  into 
lakes,  or  swept  down  by  rivers,  is  likely  to  be  partially  preserved. 
Terrestrial  plants,  therefore,  occur  in  comparative  rarity  among  stratified 
rocks,  and  furnish  in  consequence  only  limited  means  of  comparison 
between  the  formations  of  different  ages  and  countries,  although  where 
they  have  been  plentifully  preserved  they  furnish  valuable  bases  for 
stratigraphical  correlation,  as  has  been  shown  during  recent  years  in  the 
case  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Cretaceous  floras  (see  Book  VI.  Part  II.  sect, 
iv.  S  1  ;  Part  III.  sect.  iii.  §  1).  Of  land  animals,  the  vast  majority  perish, 
and  leave  no  permanent  trace  of  their  existence.  Predatory  and  other 
forms,  whose  remains  may  be  looked  for  in  caverns  or  peat-mosses,  must 
occur  more  numerously  in  the  fossil  state  than  birds,  and  are  correspond- 
ingly more  valuable  to  the  geologist  for  the  comparison  of  different  strata. 

Another  character  determines  the  relative  importance  of  fossils  as 
geological  monuments.  All  organisms  have  not  the  same  inherent  capa- 
bility of  persistence.  The  longevity  of  an  organic  type  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  perfection.  The  more  complex 
its  structure,  the  more  susceptible  has  it  been  of  change,  and  consequently 
the  less  likely  to  be  able  to  remain  unaffected  by  the  influences  of  vary- 
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ing  climate,  and  other  physical  conditions.  A  living  species  of  foraminif er 
or  brachiopod,  endowed  with  comparative  indifference  to  its  environment, 
may  spread  over  a  vast  area  of  the  sea-floor,  and  the  same  want  of  sensi- 
bility enables  it  to  endure  through  the  changing  physical  conditions  of 
successive  geological  periods.  It  may  thus  possess  a  great  range,  both  in 
space  and  time.  But  a  highly-specialised  mammal  is  usually  confined  to 
but  a  limited  extent  of  country,  and  to  a  narrow  chronological  range.^ 

§  iv.  Uses  of  Fossils  in  Geology. — Apart  from  their  profound  interest 
as  records  of  the  progress  of  organised  being  upon  the  earth,  fossils 
serve  three  main  purposes  in  geological  research  :  (1)  to  throw  light  upon 
former  conditions  of  physical  geography,  such  as  the  presence  of  land, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  in  places  where  they  do  not  now  exist,  upon 
changes  of  climate,  and  upon  the  former  distribution  of  plants  and 
animals ;  (2)  to  furnish  a  guide  in  geological  chronology  whereby  rocks 
may  be  classified  according  to  relative  date,  and  the  facts  of  geological 
history  may  be  arranged  and  interpreted  as  a  coimected  record  of  the 
earth's  progress ;  and  (3)  to  afford  a  clue  to  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
the  distribution  of  animals  over  the  globe  in  ancient  and  modern  time. 

1.  Changes  in  Physical  Geography. — A  few  examples  will 
suffice  to  show  the  manifold  assistance  which  fossils  furnish  to  the  geolo- 
gist in  the  elucidation  of  ancient  geography. 

(a)  Former  1  and -s a r  faces  are  revealed  by  the  presence  of  tree -stumps  in  their 
positions  of  growth,  with  their  roots  branching  freely  in  the  underlying  stratum,  which, 
representing  the  ancient  soil,  often  contains  leaves,  fruits,  and  other  sylvan  remains, 
together  with  traces  of  the  bones  of  land-animals,  remains  of  insects,  land-shells,  &c. 
Ancient  woodland  surfaces  of  this  kind,  found  between  tide-marks,  and  even  below  low- 
vater  line,  round  different  parts  of  the  British  ooast,  have  been  above  described  as  **Sub- 
mei^ged  Forests"  (p.  388).  Of  more  ancient  date  are  the  ** dirt-beds"  of  Portland 
(Book  VI.  Part  III.  Sect,  ii  §  2),  which,  by  their  layers  of  soil  and  tree-stumps, 
ahow  that  woodlands  of  cycads  sprang  up  over  an  upraised  sea-bottom  and  were  buried 
beneath  the  silt  of  a  river  or  lake.  Still  farther  back  in  geological  history  come  the 
coal-growths  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  which,  with  their  "under-clays"  or  soils, 
point  to  wide  jungles  of  terrestrial  or  aquatic  plants,  like  the  modem  mangrove-swamps, 
that  were  successively  submerged  and  covered  with  sand  or  silt  (Book  VI.  Part.  II.  Sect. 
i^.§l). 

(6)  The  former  existence  of  lakes  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  from  beds  of  marl 
or  lacustrine  limestone  full  of  freshwater  shells,  or  from  fine  silt  with  leaves,  fruits,  and 
insect  remains.  Such  deposits  are  growing  abundantly  at  the  present  day,  and  they 
occur  on  various  horizons  among  the  geological  formations  of  past  times.  The  well- 
known  Nagelflue  of  Switzerland  and  the  caddis-worm  limestones  of  Auvergne  can  be 
shown  from  their  fossil  contents  to  be  essentially  lacustrine  deposits  (Book  VI.  Part  IV. 
Sect  ii  §  2).  Still  more  important  are  the  ancient  Eocene  and  Miocene  lake-formations 
of  North  America,  whence  so  rich  a  terrestrial  and  lacustrine  flora  and  fauna  have  been 
obtained  (Book  VI.  Part  IV.  Sect.  i.  §  1). 

^  The  great  value  of  mammalian  remains  for  purposes  of  geological  chronology  has  been 
well  enforced  by  Professor  Marsh,  Address  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  80th  August  1877,  Amer,  Journ.  Sci.  xiv.  (1877),  pp.  338-878;  xlii.  (1891), 
p.  336  ;  vi.  (1898),  p.  483  ;  Oeol  Mag,  1898,  p.  565.  Dr.  W.  T.  Blanford  points  out  that, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  fiuviatile  mollusks  have  been  more  short-lived  than  terrestrial  mam- 
nuda.  Address,  Geol.  Section^  Brit,  Assoc,  1884. 
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(c)  Old  sea -bottom  8  are  vividly  brought  before  us  by  beds  of  marine  shells 
and  other  organisms.  Layers  of  water-worn  gravel  and  sand,  with  rolled  shells  of 
littoral  and  infra-littoral  si)ecies,  unmistakably  mark  the  position  of  a  former  shore-line. 
Deeper  water  is  indicated  by  finer  muddy  sediment,  with  relics  of  the  fauna  that  prevails 
beneath  the  reach  of  waves  and  ground-swell.  Limestones  full  of  corals,  or  made 
up  of  crinoids,  ]>oint  to  the  slow,  continuous  growth  and  decay  of  generation  after 
generation  of  organisms  in  clear  sea- water. 

{d)  Variations  in  the  nature  of  the  water,  or  of  the  sea-bottom,  may  some- 
times be  shown  by  changes  in  the  size  or  shape  of  the  organic  remains.  If,  for  example, 
the  fossils  in  the  central  and  lower  parts  of  a  limestone  are  large  and  well-formed,  but 
in  the  upper  layers  become  dwarfed  and  distorted,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the 
oonditions  for  their  continued  existence  at  the  locality  must  have  been  gradually 
'  impaired.  The  final  complete  cessation  of  these  favourable  conditions  is  shown  by  the 
replacement  of  limestone  by  shale,  indicative  of  the  water  having  become  muddy,  and  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  organisms,  which  had  shown  their  sensitiveness  to  the  change 
(pp.  766,  757). 

(e)  The  proximityofland  at  the  time  when  a  fossiliferous  stratum  was  in  the 
course  of  accumulation  may  be  sufficiently  proved  by  mere  lithological  characters,  as  has 
been  already  explained ;  but  the  conclusion  may  be  further  strengthened  by  the  occorrence 
of  leaves,  stems,  and  other  fragments  of  terrestrial  vegetation,  with  remains  of  insects, 
birds,  or  teri'estrial  mammals,  which,  if  found  in  some  numbers  in  certain  strata  inter- 
calated among  others  containing  marine  organisms,  would  make  it  improbable  that 
they  had  been  drifted  far  from  land  (p.  583). 

(/)  The  existence  of  different  conditions  of  climate  in  former  geological  periods 
is  satisfactorily  demonstrated  from  the  testimony  of  fossils.  Thus,  an  assemblage  of  the 
remains  of  palms,  gourds,  and  melons,  with  bones  of  crocodiles,  turtles,  and  sea-snakes, 
proves  a  subtropical  climate  to  have  prevailed  over  the  south  of  England  in  the  older 
Tertiary  ages  (Book  VL  Part  IV.  Sect.  i.  §  1).  On  the  other  hand,  the  extension 
of  a  cold  or  arctic  climate  far  south  into  Europe  during  post-Tertiary  time,  can  be 
shown  from  the  existence  of  remains  of  arctic  animals,  even  in  the  south  of  England 
and  of  France  (Book  VI.  Part  V.),  This  is  a  use  of  fossils,  however,  where  great  caution 
must  be  observed.  We  cannot  affirm  that,  because  a  certain  species  of  a  genus  lives 
now  in  a  warm  part  of  the  globe,  every  species  of  that  genus  must  always  have  lived 
in  similar  circumstances.  The  well-known  examples  of  the  mammoth  and  woolly 
rhinoceros  that  lived  in  the  cold  north,  while  their  modern  representatives  inhabit  some 
of  the  warmest  regions  of  the  globe,  may  be  usefully  remembered  as  a  warning  against 
any  such  conclusion.  When,  however,  not  one  fossil  merely,  but  the  whole  assemblage 
of  fossils  in  a  group  of  rocks,  finds  its  modern  analogy  in  a  certain  general  condition 
of  climate,  we  may,  at  least  tentatively,  infer  that  the  same  kind  of  climate  prevailed 
where  that  assemblage  lived.  Such  an  inference  would  become  more  and  more  imsafe 
in  proportion  to  the  antiquity  of  the  fossils,  and  their  divergence  from  existing  forms.  ^ 

As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  the  evidence  of  fossils  in  the  interpretation  of 
ancient  conditions  of  geography  at  different  geological  periods,  reference  may  be  made 

*  See  Neumayr,  JVature,  xlii.  (1890),  pp.  148, 176.  This  author  specially  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  ancient  climates  as  indicated  by  fossils.  As  an  illustration  of  his  methods 
his  essay  on  the  climatic  zones  of  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  time  may  be  cited,  Denkaeh,  Akad. 
JVieiu,  xlvii.  (1883),  and  I.  (1885).  On  fossil  plants  in  relation  to  climate  see  J.  D.  Hooker, 
Address,  Bnt.  Ass,  (1881),  p.  727  ;  Proc,  Roy,  ^v.  xxvi.  (1877),  p.  441  ;  A.  C.  Sewanl, 
"Fossil  plants  as  tests  of  Climate  " — ^the  Sedgwick  Prize  Essay  for  1892  ;  and  the  elaborate 
essay  by  Max  Semper,  ' '  Das  Palaothermale  Problem,  speciell  die  klimatischen  Verhaltnisse 
des  Eocan  in  Europa  und  im  Polargebiet,"  Z,  1),  G.  O.  xlviii.  (1896),  pp.  261-349,  li.  (1899), 
pp.  185-206.  Probably  a  wider  and  more  precise  and  critical  collation  of  the  palseonto- 
logical  evidence  is  needed  before  satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  it 
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more  especially  to  the  investigation  of  the  various  basins  in  which  the  Jurassic  rocks  of 
Europe  were  deposited.  The  positions  of  the  seas  and  lands,  and  the  variations  of  climate 
have  been  ascertained  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  give  us  some  conception  of  the 
I'hjsical  geography  of  that  part  of  the  globe  during  early  Mesozoic  time.^ 

2.  Geological  Chronology. — Although  absolute  dates  cannot 
be  fixed  in  geological  chronology,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the 
relative  age  of  different  strata.  For  this  purpose  the  fundamental  law 
is  based  on  the  "oi-der  of  superposition"  (pp.  657,  855):  in  a  series  of 
stratified  formations,  the  older  underlie  the  younger.  It  is  not  needful 
that  we  should  actually  see  the  one  lying  below  the  other.  If  a  continu- 
ous conformable  succession  of  strata  dips  steadily  in  one  direction,  we 
know  that  those  at  the  one  end  must  underlie  those  at  the  other, 
because  we  can  trace  the  whole  series  between  them.  Kare  instances 
occur,  where  strata  have  been  so  folded  by  great  terrestrial  disturbance 
that  the  younger  are  made  to  underlie  the  older.  But  this  inversion 
can  usually  be  made  clear  from  other  evidence.  The  true  order  of 
superposition  is  decisive  of  the  relative  ages  of  stratified  rocks. 

The  order  of  sequence  having  been  determined,  it  is  needful  to  find 
some  means  of  identifying  a  particular  formation  elsewhere,  when  its 
stratigraphical  relations  may  possibly  not  be  visible.  At  first,  it  might 
be  thought  that  the  mere  external  aspect  and  mineral  characters  of  the 
rocks  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Undoubtedly  these  features 
may  suffice  within  the  same  limited  region  in  which  the  order  of  sequence 
has  already  been  determined.  But  as  we  recede  from  that  region,  they 
become  more  and  more  unreliable.  That  this  must  be  the  case  will 
readily  appear,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  conditions  under  which  sedi- 
mentary accumulations  have  been  formed.  The  markedly  lenticular 
nature  of  these  deposits  has  already  been  described  (p.  651).  At  the 
present  day,  the  sea-bottom  presents  here  a  bank  of  gravel,  there  a  sheet 
of  sand,  elsewhere  layers  of  mud,  or  of  shells,  or  of  organic  ooze,  all  of 
which  are  in  course  of  deposit  simultaneously,  and  will  as  a  rule  be 
found  to  shade  off  laterally  into  each  other.  The  same  diversity  of  con- 
temporaneous deposits  has  obtained  from  the  earliest  geological  periods. 
Conglomerates,  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones  occur  on  all  geological 
horizons,  and  replace  each  other  even  on  the  same  platform.  The  Coal- 
measures  of  Pennsylvania  are  represented  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
by  thousands  of  feet  of  massive  marine  limestones.  The  white  Chalk  of 
England  lies  on  the  same  geological  honzon  with  marls  and  clays  in 
North  Germany,  with  thick  sandstones  in  Saxony,  with  massive  limestones 
in  the  south  of  France.  Mere  mineral  characters  are  thus  quite  unreliable, 
save  within  compai-atively  restricted  areas. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  was  found,  and  was  worked  out  for  the 
Secondary  rocks  of  England,  by  William  Smith  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  supplied  by  organic  remains,  and  depends  upon 
the  law  that  the  order  of  succession  of  plants  and  animals  has  been 
similar  all  over  the  world.     According  to  the  order  of  superposition,  the 

*  See  especiaUy  Neumayr,  Verh,  Oeol.  Reichsatist,  1871,  p.  64,  Jahrb,  Geol,  Reichsanst, 
xxTiiL  (1878),  and  his  essay  cited  in  the  foregoing  note. 
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fossils  found  in  any  deposit  must  be  older  than  those  in  the  deposit  above, 
and  younger  than  those  in  that  below.  This  order,  however,  must 
be  first  accurately  determined  by  a  study  of  the  actual  stratigraphy  of 
the  formations ;  for,  so  far  as  regards  organic  structure  or  affinities,  there 
may  be  no  discoverable  reason  why  a  particular  species  should  precede  or 
follow  another.  Unless,  for  example,  we  knew  from  observation  that 
Rhynchonella  pleurodon  is  a  shell  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and 
Rhynchonella  tetrahedra  is  a  shell  of  the  Lias,  we  could  not,  from  mere 
inspection  of  the  fossils  themselves,  pronounce  as  to  their  real  geological 
position.^  It  is  quite  true  that,  by  practice,  a  palaeontologist  has  his  eye 
so  trained  that  he  can  make  shrewd  inferences  as  to  the  phyllogeny  of 
extinct  forms  and  as  to  the  actual  horizon  of  fossils  which  he  may  never 
have  seen  before  (and  this  is  more  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  mam- 
malia, as  will  be  immediately  adverted  to),  but  to  do  this  he  should 
possess  a  wide  experience  of  the  ascertained  order  of  appearance  of 
fossils,  as  determined  by  the  law  of  superposition.  For  geological 
purposes,  therefore,  and,  indeed,  for  all  purposes  of  comparison  between 
the  faunas  and  floras  of  different  periods,  it  is  absolutely  essential,  first  of 
all,  to  have  the  order  of  superposition  of  strata  rigorously  determined. 
Unless  this  is  done,  the  most  fatal  mistakes  miay  be  made  in  palsBon to- 
logical  chronology.  But  when  it  has  once  been  done  in  one  typical 
district,  the  order  thus  established  may  be  held  as  proved  for  a  wide 
region  where,  from  paucity  of  sections,  or  from  geological  disturbance, 
the  true  succession  of  formations  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

The  order  of  superposition  having  been  determined  in  a  great  series 
of  stratified  formations,  it  is  found  that  the  fossils  at  the  bottom  are  not 
quite  the  same  as  those  at  the  top  of  the  series.  As  we  trace  the  forma- 
tions upward,  we  discover  that  species  after  species  of  the  lowest  platforms 
disappears,  until  perhaps  not  one  of  them  is  found.  With  the  cessation 
of  these  older  species,  others  make  their  entrance.  These,  in  turn,  are 
found  to  die  out  and  to  be  replaced  by  newer  forms.  After  patient  exam- 
ination of  the  rocks,  it  id  ascertained  that  every  well-marked  formation 
is  distinguishable  by  its  own  species  or  genera  (characteristic  fossils, 
Leitfossilien)  or  by  a  general  assemblage  or  fades  of  organic  forms.  This 
can  only,  of  course,  be  determined  by  actual  practical  experience  over 
an  area  of  some  size.  The  characteristic  fossils  are  not  always  the  most 
numerous ;  they  are  those  which  occur  most  constantly  and  have  not  been 
observed  to  extend  their  range  above  or  below  a  definite  geological  horizon 
or  platform.  For  the  determination  of  geological  chronology,  as  already 
pointed  out,  it  maybe  affirmed  as  a  general  principle  that  the  higher  and 
more  specialised  the  type  of  organism  the  more  local  is  its  area  in  space 
and  the  more  limited  its  range  in  time.     Hence    mammalian  remains 

^  Tlie  derivation  of  some  forms  by  descent  from  others  may  be  inferred  with  more  or 
less  probability,  and  such  genetic  affinities  may  furnish  valuable  suggestions  to  the  palae- 
ontologist. But  that  the  risk  of  erroneous  interpretation  and  fanciful  deduction  in  such 
matters  is  real  and  serious  was  well  shown  in  the  discussion  of  the  presumed  derivation  of 
the  Olenellidian  trilobites  from  the  Paradoxidian  forms,  until  it  was  sho^ii  that  the  former 
were  really  the  precursors  of  the  latter. 
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have  a  special  value  in  this  respect.^  But  some  invertebrate  groups 
possess  great  importance  as  fixing  stratigraphical  horizons ;  as,  for  example, 
the  ammonites  in  the  Jurassic  and  the  graptolites  in  the  Silurian  system. 
As  illustrations  of  fossils  characteristic  of  some  of  the  larger  subdiyisions  of 
the  Geological  Record,  the  following  may  be  given.  Lepidodendra  and  Sigillarite  are 
tjpical  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  deposits ;  Graptolites  of  the  Silurian 
system  ;  Trilobitcs  of  Palaeozoic  rocks  from  Cambrian  to  Permian,  but  more  particularly 
of  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  systems  ;  Cystideans  of  the  older  Palseozoic,  especially  the 
Silurian,  rock-groups  ;  Blastoids  pre-eminently  of  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks.  Ortho- 
ceratites  are  mainly  Palaeozoic,  and  Ammonites  Mcsozoic  ;  Ichthyosaurs  and  Plesiosanrs, 
Mesozoic ;  Nummulites,  Palreotherium,  Anoplotherium,  Hyopotamu^,  and  Anthraco- 
therium  belong  to  older  Tertiary,  and  Mastodon,  Elephas,  Hyeena,  Cervns,  and 
Ef^uns  to  younger  Tertiary  and  recent  time.  The  occurrence  of  such  organisms  in 
any  rook,  at  once  indicates  the  great  division  of  geological  time  to  which  the  rock 
should  be  assigned. 

The  distinctive  fossils  of  a  system  or  formation,  having  been  ascer- 
tained from  a  sufficiently  prolonged  and  extended  experience,  serve  to 
identify  that  series  of  rocks  in  its  progress  across  a  country.  Thus, 
as  we  trace  a  formation  into  tracts  where  it  would  be  impossible  to 
determine  the  true  order  of  superposition,  owing  to  the  want  of 
sections,  or  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  rocks,  we  can  employ 
the  typical  fossils  as  a  means  of  identification,  and  speak  with  confi- 
dence as  to  the  succession  of  the  rocks.  We  may  even  demonstrate  that 
in  some  mountainous  ground,  the  strata  have  been  turned  completely 
upside  down,  if  we  can  show  that  the  fossib  in  what  are  now  the  upper- 
most* layers  ought  properly  to  lie  underneath  those  in  the  beds  below 
them. 

Prolonged  study  of  the  succession  of  organic  types  in  the  geological 
past  all  over  the  world,  has  given  palaeontologists  some  confidence  in 
fixing  the  relative  age  of  fossils  belonging  even  to  previously  unknown 
species  or  genera,  and  occurring  under  circumstances  where  no  order  of 
superposition  has  been  made  out.  For  instance,  the  general  sequence  of 
mammalian  types  having  now  been  settled  by  the  law  of  superposition, 
the  horizon  of  a  mammaliferous  deposit  may  be  approximately  determined 
by  the  grade  or  degree  of  evolution  denoted  by  its  mammalian  fossils. 
Thus,  should  remains  be  generically  abundant,  differing  from  those  now 
hving,  and  presenting  none  of  the  extrenae  contrasts  which  are  now  found 
among  our  higher  animals,  should  they  embrace  neither  true  ruminants, 
nor  solipedes,  nor  proboscidians,  nor  apes,  they  might  with  high  proba- 
bility be  referred  to  the  Eocene  period. ^  Reasoning  of  this  kind  must  be 
based,  however,  upon  a  wide  basis  of  evidence,  seeing  that  the  progress 
of  development  has  been  far  from  equal  in  all  ranks  of  the  animal  world. 

^  Consult  the  papers  of  Professor  Marsh  quoted  on  p.  833,  and  see  especially  the  plate  in 
the  1891  paper,  in  which  the  successive  mammalian  zones  in  the  Geological  Kecord  of  North 
America  are  given  ;  also  the  papers  of  Prof.  Osbom,  Dr.  Wortman,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Matthew 
on  the  Tertiary  lake-basins  of  western  North  America  and  their  vertebrate  faunas,  especially 
the  essay,  "A  Provisional  Classification  of  the  Fresh-water  Tertiary  of  the  West,"  Bull. 
Amer.  Mu$,  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York,  xii.  (1899),  p.  19. 

*  Gandry,  'Lea  Enchalnements  du  Monde  Animal,'  1878,  p.  246. 
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Observations  made  over  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  have 
enabled  geologists  to  divide  the  stratified  part  of  the  earth's  crust  into 
systems,  formations,  and  groups  (p.  860).  These  subdivisions  are 
frequently  marked  off  from  each  other  by  lithological  characters.  But, 
as  already  remarked,  mere  lithological  differences  afford  at  the  best  but 
a  limited  and  local  ground  of  separation.  Two  masses  of  sandstone, 
for  example,  having  exactly  the  same  general  external  and  internal 
characters,  may  belong  to  very  different  geological  periods.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  series  of  limestones  in  one  locality  may  be  the  exact 
chronological  •  equivalent  of  a  set  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates  at 
another,  and  of  a  series  of  shales  and  clays  at  a  third. 

Some  clue  is  accordingly  needed,  which  will  permit  the  divisions  of 
the  stratified  rocks  to  be  giouped  and  compared  chronologically.  This 
fortunately  is  well  supplied  by  their  characteristic  fossils.  Each  forma- 
tion being  distinguished  by  its  own  assemblage  of  organic  remains,  it 
can  be  followed  and  recognised  even  amid  the  crumplings  and  dislocations 
of  a  disturbed  region.  The  same  general  succession  of  organic  types  has 
been  observed  over  a  large  part  of  the  world,  though,  of  course,  with 
important  modifications  in  different  countries. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  this  way,  a  method  of  comparison  is  furnished 
whereby  the  stratified  groups  of  different  parts  of  the  earth's  cnist  can 
be  brought  into  relation  with  each  other.  We  find,  for  example,  that 
a  certain  group  of  strata  is  characterised  in  Britain  by  certain  genera 
and  species  of  corals,  brachiopods,  lamellibrauchs,  gasteropods,  and 
cephalopods.  A  group  of  rocks  in  Bohemia,  differing  more  or  less  from 
the  British  type  in  lithological  aspect,  contains  on  the  whole  the  same 
genera,  and  some  even  of  the  some  species.  In  Scandinavia,  a  set  of  beds 
may  be  seen,  unlike  perhaps  in  external  characters  to  the  British  type,  but 
yielding  many  of  the  same  fossils.  In  Canada  and  parts  of  the  northern 
United  States,  other  rocks  enclose  some  of  the  same,  and  of  closely  allied 
genera  and  species.  All  these  groups  of  strata,  having  the  same  general 
facies  of  organic  remains,  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  great 
period  in  the  history  of  life  upon  the  globe,  and  are  said  to  be  "  geologically 
contemporaneous."  The  term  "  homotaxis  "  was  proposed  by  Huxley  ^  to 
express  the  idea  that  the  general  sequence  of  life  had  been  the  same  in 
each  region,  without  implying  that  the  same  stage  of  development  was 
everywhere  synchronous.  He  thought  that  a  definite  stage  like  that  of 
the  Devonian  in  one  country  might  have  been  coeval  with  another  stage, 
say  the  Silurian,  in  another  country,  and  with  the  Carboniferous  in  a  third. 
This  extreme  position  few  geologists  were  disposed  to  accept  The  sub- 
sequent progress  of  investigation  has  tended  to  confirm  the  older  belief, 
that  each  great  geological  period  was,  in  the  broad  est  sense,  contemporaneous 
over  the  globe,  though  it  might  begin  earlier  or  end  later  in  one  region 
than  in  another.  The  various  faunas  are  never  inverted,  but  always 
follow  the  same  order  of  succession  all  over  the  world. 

On  any  theory  of  the  origin  of  species,  the  spread  of  a  species,  still 
more  of  any  group  of  species,  to  a  vast  distance  from  the  original  centre 

*  Q.  J.  G.  S.  xviii.  (1862).  p.  xlvi. 
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of  dispersion,  must  in  most  cases  have  been  extremely  slow.  It  doubtless 
occupied  so  prolonged  a  time  as  to  allow  of  vast  changes  in  physical 
geography.  A  species  may  have  disappeared  from  its  primeval  birth- 
place, while  it  continued  to  flourish  in  one  or  more  directions  along  its 
outward  circle  of  advance.  The  date  of  the  first  appearance  and  final 
extinction  of  that  species  would  thus  diflPer  widely,  according  to  the 
locality  at  which  we  might  examine  its  remains.  Nevertheless,  enormous 
though  the  lapse  of  time  must  have  been  to  allow  a  species,  a  genus,  or  a 
fauna  to  become  world-wide  in  distribution,  it  must  have  been  vastly 
less  than  that  during  which  the  fauna  flourished  and  underwent  the  slow 
biological  evolution  represented  by  a  single  geological  formation,  with  its 
succession  of  life-zones.  While  the  grand  march  of  life,  in  its  progress 
from  lower  to  higher  forms,  has  been  broadly  alike  and  in  a  vague  sense 
simultaneous  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  its  rate  of  advance  has  not 
everywhere  been  the  same.  It  has  moved  unequally  over  the  same 
region.  A  certain  stage  of  progress  may  have  been  reached  in  one 
quarter  of  the  globe  many  thousands  of  years  before  it  was  reached  in 
another ;  though  the  same  general  succession  of  organic  t3rpes  may  be 
found  in  each  region.  There  seems  to  be  now  sufficient  evidence,  for 
example,  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  the  progress  of  terrestrial  vegeta- 
tion has  at  some  geological  periods  and  in  some  regions,  been  in  advance 
of  that  of  the  marine  fauna  (see  p.  848).  Hence  arise  anomalies  in  the 
attempts  to  group  the  geological  formations  of  distant  countries  in  con- 
formity with  European  standards.  As  Dr.  Blanford  has  well  remarked, 
"in  instances  of  conflicting  evidence  between  terrestrial  or  freshwater 
faunas  and  floras  on  the  one  side,  and  marine  faunas  on  the  other,  the 
geological  age  indicated  by  the  latter  is  probably  correct,  because  the  con- 
tradictions which  prevail  between  the  evidence  afforded  by  successive 
terrestrial  and  freshwater  beds  are  unknown  in  marine  deposits ;  because 
the  succession  of  terrestrial  animals  and  plants  in  time  has  been  different 
from  the  succession  of  marine  life;  and  because  in  all  past  times  the 
differences  between  the  faunas  of  distant  lands  have  probably  been,  as 
they  now  are,  vastly  greater  than  the  differences  between  the  animals 
and  plants  inhabiting  the  different  seas  and  oceans.''  ^ 

3.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants  and  Animals. — As 
the  plants  and  animals  now  living  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  are  the 
descendants  of  those  that  flourished  in  earlier  periods,  it  is  obvious  that 
in  order  to  understand  how  they  have  come  to  be  distributed  as  we  now 

^  In  bifl  suggestive  address  to  the  Geological  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  the 
Montreal  meeting,  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken,  Dr.  Blanford  gives  some 
examples  of  the  contradictions  involved  in  attempts  to  correlate  distant  deposits  by  means  of 
land  and  freshwater  faunas  and  floras.  The  Damuda  beds  of  India,  as  he  points  out,  contain 
a  flora  with  Middle  Jurassic  affinities,  but  the  fauna  of  the  overlying  Pauchet  beds  is  rather 
Triassic  or  even  Permian.  Still  more  striking  was  the  example  furnished  by  the  Lower  Coal- 
measures  of  New  South  Wales,  where  plants  which  botanists  believed  to  be  of  Jurassic  types 
were  found  in  the  same  stratified  deposits  with  undoubted  Carboniferous  Limestone  marine 
organisms  {Orthoceras^  CoHHlaria,  Spirifer,  Fenestella,  kc. ).  This  author  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject in  his  presidential  addresses  to  the  Geological  Society.  Q,  J.  G.  S.  xlv.  (1889),  p.  72  ; 
zlvL  (1890)»  p.  140.     Stepostea  on  the  Olossopieris-AoT&,  Book  VI.  Part  II.  Sect.  iv. 
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find  them,  we  must  know  something  of  their  ancestry  and  of  their  own 
history.  Their  derivation  from  other  types  of  life  that  preceded  them 
forms  part  of  a  vast  subject  which  belongs  rather  to  biology  than  to 
geology,  but  to  which  some  brief  allusion  will  be  made  in  the  next  section 
of  this  Book  (p.  845).  The  past  history  of  the  species  and  genera  of 
living  floras  and  faunas  is  embraced,  however,  within  the  province  of 
the  geologist  in  so  far  as  it  is  from  the  evidence  which  he  can  collect 
that  our  knowledge  is  derived  of  the  causes  that  have  contributed  to  the 
present  distribution  of  plants  and  animals.  This  evidence  is  drawn  partly 
from  the  deposits  in  which  the  remains  of  living  species  have  been 
preserved,  and  partly  from  a  consideration  of  the  changes  of  geography 
and  climate  which  can  be  ascertained  to  have  taken  place  in  late  geological 
time.  An  early  and  classical  example  of  the  application  of  geological 
investigation  to  the  history  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  a  country  was  the 
remarkable  essay  by  Edward  Forbes  on  the  origin  of  those  of  Britain.^ 
Arranging  the  vegetation  of  these  islands  into  five  separate  floras,  he 
traced  out  the  geographical  connection  of  each,  and  showed  the  order 
in  which,  as  he  believed,  they  had  successively  appeared.  The  oldest 
pointed,  in  his  opinion,  to  a  former  land-connection  between  the  west  and 
south-west  of  Ireland  and  the  north  of  Spain.  The  second  showed  an 
ancient  prolongation  of  the  south-west  of  England  and  south-east  of 
Ireland  across  the  Channel  Isles  into  France.  The  third  connected  the 
Chalk  Downs  of  the  south-east  of  England  with  those  of  northern 
France.  The  fourth,  restricted  to  the  higher  hills  and  mountains, 
was  shown  to  be.  Scandinavian  in  character,  and  to  have  spread  over  the 
country  during  the  time  when  an  Arctic  climate  prevailed  in  northern 
and  central  Europe.  The  fifth  or  general  flora  was  recognised  as  identical 
with  that  of  central  and  western  Europe,  and  to  have  come  into  Britain 
as  the  latest  plant-migration  of  the  whole.  These  early  and  suggestive 
generalisations  of  Forbes  have  been  modified  and  extended  by  later 
research,  but  his  luminous  essay  ought  still  to  be  read  by  every  student 
who  desires  to  obtain  a  broad  and  vivid  conception  of  the  way  in  which 
geological  history  may  be  made  to  interpret  the  distribution  of  the 
present  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  earth's  surface.^ 

The  profound  geological  interest  of  the  present  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  plants  and  animals  has  been  indicated  in  some  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  geological  literature.  Thus  the  subject  was 
luminously  treated  by  Darwin  in  chapters  xiL  and  xiii.  of  his  *  Origin  of 
Species,'  and  by  Lyell  in  chapters  xxxviii.  to  xli.  of  his  *  Principles  of 
Geology.'      It  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  in  his 

^  *'  On  the  Counmcion  between  the  Distribution  of  the  existing  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the 
British  Isles  and  the  Geological  changes  which  have  affected  their  area,  especially  during 
the  epoch  of  the  Northern  Drift."     Mem,  Qeol,  Sun\  i.  (1846),  pp.  336-432. 

^  The  student,  after  studying  this  memoir,  may  with  advantage  turn  to  the  little  volume 
by  Mr.  Clement  Reid,  *The  Origin  of  the  British  Flora,'  London,  1899,  where  he  will  find 
the  subj  ect  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  vast  amount  of  geological  work  that  has  been  done 
since  the  pioneer  work  of  Edward  Forbes,  whose  generalisations  were  necessarily  imperfect 
and  in  some  respects  erroneous. 
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works  on  the  *  Geographical  Distribution  of   Animals '  (2  vols.   1876) 
and  on  'Island  Life'  (1880).i 

4.  Imperfection  of  the  Geological  Record.'^  —  Since  the 
statement  was  made  by  Darwin,  geologists  have  more  fully  recognised 
that  the  history  of  life  has  been  very  imperfectly  chronicled  in  the  stratified 
parts  of  the  earth's  crust.  Apart  from  the  fact  that,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  flora  and  fauna 
of  any  period  would  be  preserved  in  the  fossil  state,  enormous  gaps  occur 
where,  from  non-deposit  of  strata,  no  record  has  been  preserved  at  all.  It 
is  as  if  whole  chapters  and  books  were  missing  from  a  historical  work. 
But  even  where  the  record  may  originally  have  been  tolerably  full,  power- 
ful dislocations  have  often  thrown  considerable  portions  of  it  out  of  sight. 
Sometimes  extensive  metamorphism  has  so  affected  the  rocks  that  their 
original  characters,  including  their  organic  contents,  have  been  destroyed. 
Oftenest  of  all,  denudation  has  come  into  play,  and  vast  masses  of  strata 
have  been  entirely  worn  away,  as  is  shown  not  only  by  the  erosion  of 
existing  land-surfaces,  but  by  the  abundant  unconformabilities  in  the 
structure  of  the  earth's  crust  (p.  820). 

AVhile  the  mere  fact  that  one  series  of  rocks  lies  unconformably  on 
the  denuded  surface  of  another,  proves  the  lapse  of  an  interval  between 
them,  the  relative  length  of  this  interval  may  sometimes  be  demonstrated 
by  means  of  fossil  evidence,  and  by  this  alone.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
example,  that  a  certain  group  of  formations  has  been  disturbed,  upraised, 
denuded,  and  covered  unconformably  by  a  second  group.  In  lithological 
characters,  the  two  may  closely  resemble  each  other,  and  there  may  be 
nothing  to  show  that  the  gap  represented  by  their  unconformability  is 
of  an  important  character.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  pronounce  any  well-grounded  judgment  as  to  the  length 
of  interval,  even  measured  by  the  vague  relative  standards  of  geological 
chronology.  But  if  each  group  contains  a  well-preserved  suite  of  organic 
remains,  it  may  not  only  be  possible,  but  easy,  to  say  how  much  of  the 
known  geological  record  has  been  left  out  between  the  two  sets  of 
formations.  By  comparing  the  fossils  with  those  obtained  from  regions 
where  the  geological  record  is  more  complete,  it  may  be  ascertained, 
perhaps,  that  the  lower  rocks  belong  to  a  certain  platform  or  stage  in 
geological  history  which,  for  our  present  purpose,  we  may  call  D,  and 
that  the  upper  rocks  can,  in  like  manner,  be  paralleled  with  stage  H.  It 
would  be  then  apparent  that,  at  this  locality,  the  chronicles  of  three  great 
geological  periods,  E,  F,  and  G,  were  wanting,  which  are  elsewhere  found  to 
be  intercalated  between  D  and  H.  The  lapse  of  time  represented  by  this 
unconformabOity  would  thus  be  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  three  missing  series  in  those  regions  where,  sedimentation 
having  been  more  continuous,  the  record  of  them  has  been  preserved. 

'  Among  the  treatises  in  which  this  subject  is  dealt  with  reference  may  again  be  made 
to  those  of  Professor  Gaudry,  cited  on  p.  824.  The  history  of  the  fauna  of  Europe  has 
been  ably  investigated  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Scharff  {Proc,  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  1897,  pp.  427-514,  and 
his  separate  volume  on  *The  History  of  the  European  Fauna,'  1899). 

'  See  p.  855. 
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But  fossil  evidence  may  be  made  to  prove  the  existence  of  gaps  which 
are  not  otherwise  apparent.  As  has  been  already  remarked,  changes  in 
organic  forms  have  probably  been,  on  the  whole,  extremely  slow  in  the 
geological  past.  The  whol^  species  of  a  sea-floor  could  not  pass  entirely 
away,  and  be  replaced  by  other  forms,  without  the  lapse  of  long  periods 
of  time.  If,  then,  among  the  conformable  stratified  deposits  of  former 
ages,  we  encounter  abrupt  and  important  changes  in  the  facies  of  the 
fossils,  we  may  be  certain  that  these  must  mark  omissions  in  the  record, 
which  we  may  hope  to  fill  in  from  a  more  perfect  series  elsewhere.  The 
striking  palseontological  contrasts  between  unconformable  strata  are 
sufficiently  explicable.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
those  which  occur  where  the  strata  are  strictly  conformable,  and  where 
no  evidence  can  be  observed  of  any  considerable  change  of  physical  con- 
ditions at  the  time  of  deposit.  A  group  of  quite  conformaldle  strata, 
having  the  same  general  lithological  characters  throughout^  may  be 
marked  by  a  great  discrepance  between  the  fossils  of  the  upper  and  the 
lower  part.  A  few  species  may  pass  from  the  one  into  the  other,  or 
perhaps  every  species  may  be  different.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  when 
proved  to  be  not  merely  local  but  persistent  over  considerable  areas,  we 
must  admit,  notwithstanding  the  apparently  undisturbed  and  continuous 
character  of  the  original  deposition  of  the  strata,  that  the  abrupt  transi- 
tion from  the  one  facies  of  fossils  to  the  other  represents  a  long  interval 
of  time  which  has  not  been  recorded  by  the  deposit  of  strata.  Sir  A.  C. 
Kamsay,  who  called  attention  to  these  gaps,  termed  them  "  breaks  in  the 
succession  of  organic  remains."^  They  occur  abundantly  among  the 
European  Palaeozoic  and  Secondary  rocks,  which,  by  means  of  them,  can 
be  separated  into  zones  and  sections  (see  postea^  p.  860).  But  though 
traceable  over  wide  regions,  they  were  probably  not  general  over  the 
whole  globe.  So  far  as  geological  evidence  can  show,  there  have  never 
been  any  universal  interruptions  in  the  continuity  of  the  chain  of  being. 
The  breaks  or  apparent  interruptions  no  doubt  exist  only  in  the  sedi- 
mentary record,  and  may  have  been  produced  by  geological  agencies  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  cessation  of  deposit  from  failure  of  sediment  owing 
to  seasonal  or  other  changes ;  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  sediment 
or  character  of  the  water ;  variations  of  climate  from  whatever  cause ; 
elevation  or  subsidence  by  subterranean  movements,  bringing  successive 
submarine  zones  into  less  favourable  conditions  of  temperature,  &c. ; 
and  volcanic  discharges.  The  physical  revolutions,  which  brought  about 
the  breaks,  were  no  doubt  sometimes  general  over  a  whole  zoological 
province,  more  frequently  over  a  minor  region.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  the 
Triassic  period  the  inland  basins  of  central,  southern,  and  western  Europe 
were  effaced,  and  another  and  diffierent  geographical  phase  was  introduced 
which  permitted  the  spread  of  the  peculiar  fauna  of  the  "  Avicula  contorta 
zone  "  from  the  south  of  Sweden  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  to  the  efistern  end  of  the  Alps.  This  phase  in  turn  dis- 
appeared to  make  way  for  the  Lias  ^ath  its  numerous  "zones,"  each 
distinguished  by  the  maximum  development  of  one  or  more  species  of 

^  Q.  J,  G.  S.  xix.  XX.  Presidential  Addresses. 
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ammonite.^  These  successive  geographical  revolutions  must,  in  many 
cases,  have  caused  the  complete  extinction  of  genera  and  species  possess- 
ing a  small  geographical  range.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  many  instances  where  fossil  species  have  a  wide  geographical  exten- 
sion, but  a  limited  stratigraphical  range,  such  as  the  species  of  Silurian 
graptolites  and  Jurassic  ammonites,  no  satisfactory  evidence  has  been 
adduced  to  connect  the  change  of  species  with  geographical  revolutions. 
There  may  be  some  biological  law  not  yet  perceived,  which  has  governed 
such  organic  mutations. 

It  is  abundantly  clear,  however,  that  the  geological  record,  as  it  now 
exists,  is  at  the  best  but  an  imperfect  chronicle  of  geological  history.  In 
no  country  is  it  complete.  The  lacunae  of  one  region  may  be  supplied 
from  another  ;  yet  in  proportion  to  the  geographical  distance  between  the 
localities  where  the  gaps  occur  and  those  whence  the  missing  intervals 
are  supplied,  the  element  of  uncertainty  in  our  reading  of  the  record  is 
increased.  The  most  desirable  method  of  research  is  to  exhaust  the 
evidence  for  each  area  or  province,  and  to  compare  the  general  order  of 
its  succession  as  a  whole,  with  that  which  can  be  established  for  other 
provinces.  It  is,  therefore,  only  after  long  and  patient  observation  and 
comparison  that  the  geological  history  of  different  quarters  of  the  globe 
can  be  correlated.^ 

5.  Subdivisions  of  the  Geological  Record  by  means  of 
Fossils. — ^As  fossil  evidence  furnishes  a  much  more  satisfactory  and 
widely  applicable  means  of  subdividing  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  earth's 
crust  than  mere  lithological  characters,  it  is  made  the  basis  of  the  geo- 
logical classification  of  these  rocks.  Thus,  a  particular  zone  or  group  of 
strata  may  be  ascertained  to  be  marked  by  the  occurrence  in  it  of  various 
fossils,  one  or  more  of  which  may  be  distinctive,  either  from  occurring  in 
no  other  zone  or  group,  or  from  special  abundance  in  that  zone.  These 
species  may,  therefore,  be  used  as  a  guide  to  the  occurrence  of  the  zone  in 
question,  which  may  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  most  abundant  species. 
In  this  way,  a  geological  horizon  or  zone  is  marked  off,  and  geologists 
thereafter  recognise  its  position  in  the  geological  series.^  But  before  such 
a  generalisation  can  be  safely  made,  we  must  be  sure  that  the  species  in 
question  really  never  does  characterise  any  other  platform.  This  evi- 
dently demands  wide  experience  over  an  extended  field  of  observation. 
The  assertion  that  a  particular  species  or  genus  occurs  only  on  one 
horizon,  or  within  certain  limits,  manifestly  rests  on  negative  evidence 
a.s  much  as  on  positive.  The  palaeontologist  who  makes  it  cannot  mean 
more  than  that  he  knows  the  species  or  genus  to  lie  on  that  horizon,  or 

1  Consult  on  this  subject  the  memoirs  on  Jurassic  geogra])hy  of  the  late  Professor 
Xeumayr,  quoted  ajUe,  pp.  834,  835. 

*  For  an  example  of  the  working  out  from  fossil  evidence  of  the  history  of  the  various 
provinces  or  r^ons  of  a  large  area  of  the  earth's  surface  during  an  ancient  geological  period, 
•**<  the  digest  given  by  Professor  Hyatt  of  what  is  known  of  the  Jurassic  tracts  of  Europe, 
in  his  essay  on  the  '  Genesis  of  the  Arietidas, '  chap.  iv. 

'  Thw  subject  is  more  fully  discussed  in  the  introductory  part  of  Book  VI.,  which  treats 
of  Stratigraphical  Geology. 
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within  those  limits,  and  that,  so  far  as  his  own  experience  and  that  of 
others  goes,  it  has  never  been  met  with  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  it. 
But  a  single-  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  fossil  in  a  different  zone 
would  greatly  damage  the  value  of  his  generalisation^  and  a  few  such 
cases  would  demolish  it  altogether.  The  genus  Arethusina,  for  example, 
had  long  been  known'  as  a  characteristic  trilobite  of  the  lower  zones  of  the 
third  or  highest  fauna  of  the  Bohemian  Silurian  basin.  So  abundant  is 
one  species  (A.  Konincki)  that  Barrande  collected  more  than  6000 
specimens  of  it,  generally  in  good  preservation.  But  no  trace  of  it 
had  been  met  with  towards  the  upper  limit  of  the  Silurian  fauna. 
Eventually,  however,  a  single  specimen  of  a  species  so  nearly  identical 
as  to  be  readily  pronounced  the  same  was  disinterred  from  the  upper 
Devonian  rocks  of  Westphalia — a  horizon  separated  from  the  upper  limit 
of  the  genus  in  Bohemia  by  at  least  half  of  the  vertical  height  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  and  by  the  whole  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  Devonian 
rock-groups.^  Such  an  example  showed  the  danger  of  founding  too  much 
on  negative  data.  To  establish  a  geological  horizon  on  limited  fossil 
evidence,  and  then  to  assume  the  identity  of  all  strata  containing  the 
same  fossils,  is  to  reason  in  a  circle,  and  to  introduce  utter  confusion  into 
our  interpretation  of  the  geological  record.  The  first  and  fundamental 
point  is  to  determine  accurately  the  superposition  of  the  strata.  Until 
this  is  done,  detailed  palaeontological  classification  may  prove  to  be 
worthless. 

From  what  has  been  above  advanced,  it  must  be  evident  that,  even  if 
the  several  gioups  in  a  series  or  system  of  rocks  in  any  district  or  country 
have  been  found  susceptible  of  minute  subdivision  by  means  of  their 
characteristic  fossils,  and  if,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  no  discovery 
has  occurred  to  alter  the  established  order  of  succession  of  these  fossils, 
nevertheless  the  subdivisions  may  only  hold  good  for  the  region  in  which 
they  have  been  made.  They  must  not  be  assumed  to  be  strictly  applic- 
able everywhere.  Advancing  into  another  district  or  country,  where  the 
petrographical  characters  of  the  same  formation  or  system  indicate  that 
the  original  conditions  of  deposit  must  have  been  very  different,  we  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  find  a  greater  or  less  departure  from  the  first  ob8er\ed, 
or  what  we  unconsciously  and  not  unnaturally  come  to  look  upon  as  the 
normal,  order  of  organic  succession.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
appearance  of  new  organic  forms  in  any  locality  has  been  in  large  measure 
connected  with  such  physical  changes  as  are  indicated  by  diversities  of 
sedimentary  materials  and  arrangements.  The  Upper  Silurian  stages,  for 
example,  as  studied  by  Murchison  in  Shropshire  and  the  adjacent  counties, 
present  a  clear  sequence  of  strata  well  defined  by  characteristic  fossils. 
But  within  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  it  becomes  impossible  to  establish  all 
these  subdivisions  by  similar  fossil  evidence.  Again,  in  Bohemia  and  in 
Russia  we  meet  with  still  greater  departures  from  the  order  of  appear- 
ance in  the  original  Silurian  area,  some  of  the  most  characteristic  Upper 
Silurian  organisms  being  there  found  beneath  strata  replete  with  records 
of  Lower  Silurian  life.  Nevertheless,  the  general  succession  of  life  from 
*  Barrande,  '  Reapparition  du  genre  Arethusina,'  Prague,  1868. 
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Lower  to  Upper  Silurian  types  remains  distinctly  traceable.  Still  more 
startling  are  the  anomalies,  already  referred  to,  where  the  succession  of 
terrestrial  organisms  in  distant  regions  is  compared  with  .that  of  the 
associated  marine  forms ;  as  where,  in  Australia,  a  flora,  with  what  had 
been  regarded  as  Jurassic  affinities,  was  contemporaneous  with  a  Carbon- 
iferous fauna.  Such  facts  warn  us  against  the  danger  of  being  led  astray 
by  an  artificial  precision  of  palseontological  detail.  Even  where  the 
palaeontological  sequence  is  best  established,  it  rests,  probably  in  most 
cases,  not  merely  upon  the  actual  chronological  succession  of  organic  forms, 
but  also,  far  more  than  is  usually  imagined,  upon  original  accidental  dif- 
ferences of  local  physical  conditions.  As  these  conditions  have  constantly 
varied  from  region  to  region,  it  must  comparatively  seldom  happen  that 
the  same  minute  palaeontological  subdivisions,  so  important  and  instructive 
in  themselves,  can  be  identified  and  paralleled,  except  over  comparatively 
limited  geographical  areas.  The  remarkable  "zones"  of  the  Lias,  for 
instance,  in  central  and  western  Europe,  cease  to  be  traceable  as  we 
recede  from  their  original  geographical  province. 

§  y.  Beaj*lng  of  PalsBontological  data  upon  Evolution. — Since 
the  researches  of  William  Smith  at  the  end  of  last  century,  it  has  been 
weU  understood  that  the  stratified  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  contains  a 
suite  of  organic  remains  in  which  a  gradual  progression  can  be  traced, 
from  simple  forms  of  invertebrate  life  among  the  older  rocks  to  the 
most  highly  differentiated  mammalia  of  the  present  time.  Until  the 
appearance  of  Darwin's  'Origin  of  Species'  in  1859,  the  significance  of 
this  progression,  and  its  connection  with  the  biological  relations  of  exist- 
ing faunas  and  floras  were  only  dimly  perceived,  though  Lamarck  had 
proposed  a  theory  of  development,  in  support  of  which  appeals  had  been 
made  to  the  organic  succession  revealed  by  the  geological  record. 
Darwin,  arguing  that,  instead  of  being  fixed  or  but  slightly  alterable 
forms,  species  might  be  derived  from  others,  showed  that  processes  were 
at  work,  whereby  it  was  conceivable  that  the  whole  of  the  existing 
animal  and  vegetable  worlds  might  have  descended  from,  at  most,  a  very 
few  original  fonns.  From  a  large  array  of  facts,  drawn  from  observations 
made  upon  domestic  plants  and  animals,  he  infen*ed  that,  from  time  to 
time,  slight  peculiarities  due  to  differences  of  climate,  &c.,  appear  in  the 
offspring  which  were  not  present  in  the  parent,  that  these  peculiarities 
may  be  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations,  especially  where  from 
their  nature  they  are  useful  in  enabling  their  possessors  to  maintain 
themselves  in  the  general  struggle  for  life.  Hence  varieties,  at  first 
arising  from  accidental  circumstances,  may  become  permanent,  while  the 
original  form  from  which  they  sprang,  being  less  well  adapted  to  hold  its 
own,  perishes.  Varieties  become  species,  and  specific  differences  pass  in 
a  similar  way  into  generic.  The  most  successful  forms  are,  by  a  process 
of  "  natural  selection,"  made  to  overcome  and  survive  those  that  are  less 
fortunate,  the  "  siurvival  of  the  fittest "  being  the  general  law  of  nature. 
The  present  varied  life  of  the  globe  may  thus,  according  to  Darwin,  be 
explained  by  the  continued  accumulation,  perpetuation,  and  increase  of 
differences  in  the  evolution  pf  plants  and 'animals  diu-ing  the  whole  of 
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geological  time.     Hence  the  geological  record  should  contain  a  more  or 
less  full  chronicle  of  the  progress  of  this  long  history  of  development. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  in  the  embryonic  development  of  animals, 
there  are  traces  of  a  progress  from  lower  or  more  generalised  to  higher 
or  more  specialised  types.  Since  Darwin's  great  work  appeared, 
naturalists  have  devoted  a  vast  amount  of  research  to  this  subject,  and 
have  sought  with  persevering  enthusiasm  for  any  indications  of  a  relation 
between  the  order  of  appearance  of  organic  forms  in  time  and  in 
embryonic  development,  and  for  evidence  that  species  and  genera  of 
plants  and  animals  have  come  into  existence  in  the  order  which,  according 
to  the  theory  of  evolution,  might  have  been  anticipated. 

It  must  be  conceded  that,  on  the  whole,  the  testimony  of  the  rocks  is  in  favour  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution.  That  there  are  difficulties  still  unexplained,  must  be  frankly 
granted.  Darwin  strongly  insisted,  and  with  obvious  justice,  on  the  imperfection  of 
the  geological  record,  as  one  great  source  of  these  difficulties.  Objections  to  the 
development  theory  have  been  drawn  from  the  observed  order  of  succession  of  plants, 
and  the  supposed  absence  of  ti-ansitional  forms  among  them.  Ferns,  equisetunis, 
and  lycopods,  it  is  affirmed,  appear  as  far  back  as  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  not  in 
simple  or  more  genei-alised,  but  in  more  complex  structures  than  their  living  representa- 
tives. The  earliest  known  conifers  were  well-developed  trees,  with  woody  structure 
and  fruits  as  highly  differentiated  as  those  of  the  living  types.  The  oldest  dicoty- 
ledons yet  found,  those  of  the  Cretacedus  formations,  contain  representatives  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  ApeUUce,  Mtmopetaloe^  and  PolypetcUce  in  the  same  deposit. 
These  "are  not  generalised  types,  but  differentiated  forms  which,  during  the  interven- 
ing epochs,  have  not  develoi)ed  even  into  higher  generic  groups."  ^ 

Professor  A.  Agassiz  has  drawn  attention  to  the  parallelism  between  embryonic 
development  and  palwontological  history.  Taking  the  sea-urchins  as  an  illustrative 
group,  he  points  out  the  interesting  analogies  between  the  immature  conditions  of 
living  forms  and  the  appearance  of  corresponding  phases  in  fossil  genera.  He  admits, 
however,  that  no  early  type  has  yet  been  discovered  whence  star-fishes,  sea-urchins,  or 
ophiurans  might  have  sprung;  that  the  several  orders  of  echinoderms  appear  at  the 
same  time  in  the  geological  record,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  anything  like  a 
sequence.of  genera  or  direct  filiation  in  the  palieoutological  succession  of  the  echinids, 
though  he  does  not  at  all  dispute  the  validity  of  the  theory  which  regards  the  present 
echinids  as  having  come  down  in  direct  succession  from  those  of  older  geological  times.' 
In  the  case  of  the  numerous  genera  which  have  continued  to  exist  without  interruption 
from  early  geological  periods,  and  have  been  termed  "persistent  types,"  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admit  that  the  existing  forms  are  the  direct  descendants  of  those  of  former  ages. 
If,  then,  some  genera  have  unquestionably  been  continuous,  the  evolutionist  argues,  it 
may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  continuity  has  been  the  law,  and  that  even  where  the 
successive  steps  of  the  change  cannot  be  traced,  every  genus  of  the  living  world  is 
genetically  related  to  other  genera  now  extinct. 

Professor  A.  Hyatt,  who  has  closely  studied  the  Cephalopoda,  regards  them  as 
furnishing  clear  evidence  of  evolution.  Returning  to  some  of  the  ideas  of  lAmarck  on 
development,  he  concludes  that  "  the  efforts  of  the  orthoceratite  to  adapt  itself  fully  to 
the  requirements  of  a  mixed  habitat,  gave  the  world  the  Nautiloidea  ;  the  efforts  of  the 

^  W.  Carruthers,  Geol.  Mag.  1876,  p.  362.  Further  study,  however,  has  shown  the 
existeuco  of  early  generalised  types  such  as  the  Cordaitaces  which  unite  some  of  Uie 
characters  of  conifers,  cycads,  and  ferns. 

2  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  Nov.  1880,  p.  369.  "Report  on  Echinoidea,"  ChalUngtr  Ex- 
pedition, ill.  p.  19.  The  phyllogeny  of  the  Graptolites  was  treated  of  by  the  late  Professor 
H.  A.  Nicholson  and  J.  Marr,  Geid.  Mag.  1895,  p.  629. 
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iame  type  to  become  completely  a  littoral  crawler,  developed  the  Ammonoidea."  He 
thinks  that,  on  the  whole,  the  observed  sucession  of  the  organisms  in  time  coincides 
with  what  on  the  theory  of  evolution  it  ought  to  have  been.  **  The  straight  cones  pre- 
dominate in  Silurian  and  earlier  periods,  while  the  loosely  coiled  are  much  less  numer- 
ous, and  the  close -coiled  and  involute,  though  present,  are  extremely  rare."  He 
believes  that  traces  of  this  succession  may  be  found  in  the  structure  of  the  shells  them- 
selves. The  nautilus,  in  its  embryological  development  and  subsequent  growth,  passes 
through  the  stages  of  the  nearly  or  quite  straight  shell,  then  of  a  slightly  curved  shell, 
and  then  of  a  completely  curved  shell,  the  spiral  being  continued  till  sometimes  the 
inner  whorls  are  entirely  enveloped  in  the  outer.  ^ 

Nenmayr,  from  a  prolonged  study  of  European  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  cephalo- 
pods,  concluded  tliat  "  propagation,  filiation,  and  migration  are  sufficient  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  whole  Jurassic  Ammonite  and  Belemnite  fauna  of  central  Europe. 
There  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  supposition  of  any  new  creation,  but  all  the  known 
facts  are  in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  descent."' 

Among  the  fossil  mammalia  many  indications  have  been  pointed  out  of  an  evolution 
of  structure.  Of  these,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  striking  is  the  genealogy  of  the 
horse,  as  worked  out  by  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh. ^  The  original,  and  as  yet  undiscovered, 
ancestor  of  our  modem  horse  had  five  toes  on  each  foot.  In  the  oldest  known  equine 
type  (Eohippos — an  animal  about  the  size  of  a  fox,  belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the 
Eocene  period)  there  were  four  well-developed  toes,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth,  on 
each  fore-foot,  and  three  on  each  hind-foot  In  a  later  part  of  the  same  geological 
period  appeared  the  Orohippus,  a  creature  of  about  the  same  size,  but  with  only  four 
toes  in  front  and  three  behind.  Traced  upwards  into  younger  divisions  of  the  Tertiary 
aeries,  the  size  of  the  animal  increases,  but  the  number  of  digits  diminishes,  until  we 
reach  the  modem  Equus,  with  its  single  toe  and  rudimentary  splint-bones. 

Another  remarkable  example,  that  of  the  camels,  was  cited  by  Professor  E.  D.  Cope. 
The  sacoession  of  genera  is  seen  in  the  same  parts  of  the  skeleton  as  in  the  case  of  the 
hone.  The  metatarsal  and  metacarpal  bones  are  or  are  not  co-ossified  into  a  cannon 
bone ;  the  first  and  second  superior  incisor  teeth  are  present,  rudimentary  or  wanting, 

'  Science,  iii  (1884),  pp.  122,  145.  For  an  elaborate  presentation  of  his  views  see  his 
essay  on  the  'Genesis  of  the  Arietidse,'  Mem.  Mus.  Comp,  Zool.  Harvard.  xvL  (1889), 
where  fall  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  treated  of  by  him  will  be  found.  See 
also  A.  H.  Foord,  Geol.  Mag,  1895,  p.  391.  The  evolution  of  the  Brachiopoda  is  discussed  by 
Miss  A.  Crane,  Qtd.  Mag.  1895,  pp.  65,  103. 

«  /oAf*.  GtoL.  Reichaanat.  xxviil.  (1878),  p.  78;  also  Abhandl.  Qed,  Reichsanst  1873; 
>i/56.  jr.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien,  Ixxi.  (1876),  p.  639.  Verh.  Geol.  Reichmiist.  1880,  p.  83  (in 
reply  to  the  anti- Darwinian  views  of  T.  Fuchs,  op  cit.  1879,  1880),  and  his  memoirs  already 
cited  on  pp.  834,  835.  W.  Branco,  Z.  D.  G.  G.  xxxii.  (1880),  p.  696.  An  example  of  the 
tracing  of  pedigree  among  trilobites  was  supplied  by  R.  Hoernes,  Jakrb.  Geol.  Reichmfist.  xxx. 
(1880),  p.  651.  On  the  geological  history  and  affiliations  of  the  Palseozoic  invertebrates,  the 
student  should  consult  Professor  Gaudry's  '  Les  Enchalnements  du  Monde  Animal : 
Fogies  Primaires,'  1883.  Coming  up  into  the  ranks  of  the  vertebrates  he  will  find  the 
bearing  of  the  history  of  fossil  fishes  on  evolution  discussed  by  Dr.  Traquair  in  his  Address 
to  the  Zoological  Section  of  British  Association  1900. 

*  Amer.  Joum.  Set.  1879,  p.  499.  Consult  also  his  interesting  pajier  on  "Recent 
Polydactyle  Horses,"  op.  cit.  xlii.  (1892),  p.  339,  and  his  paper  on  the  *' Origin  of  Mammals," 
(rerj/.  Mag.  1899,  p.  13.  There  is  a  valuable  essay  by  Professor  K.  von  Zittel  on  the 
"Greological  Development,  Descent  and  Distribution  of  the  Mammalia,"  Oeol.  Mag.  1893,  pp. 
401-412,  455-468,  501-514,  translated  from  Sitz.  Bayer.  Akad.,  Munich,  xxiii.  (1893)  ;  and 
another  by  Professor  Osbom  on  *'The  Rise  of  the  Mammalia  in  North  America,"  Amer. 
Joum.  Set.,  Nov.,  Dec.  1893,  Nature,  xlix.  (1894),  p.  235.  See  also  the  volume  by  Dr. 
Scharff,  cited  arUe,  p.  841. 
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and  the  premolar  number  t'rum  four  to  one.    The  chronological  succession  of  genera 
was  given  by  Cope  as  follows  : 

No  cannon  boue.  Cannon  bone  present. 

Incisor  teeth  present.  Incisors  1  and  2  wanting. 


4  premolars.  3  premolars.  2  premolars.       1  premolar. 


Lower  Miocene  .  .  Poebrotherium. 
Protolabis. 
Upper  Miocene  .  .      ]  Procamelus. 


/      . 

(  Pliauchenia. 


Pliocene  and  recent  |  Camelun.  j^^^^^^^ 

According  to  this  table,  the  Camelidse  have  gradually  undergone  a  consolidation  of 
the  bones  of  the  feet,  with  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  incisor  or  premolar 
teeth.  Cope  indicated  an  interesting  parallel  between  the  paleeontological  succes- 
sion and  the  embryonic  history  of  the  same  parts  of  the  skeleton  in  the  living  camel.  ^ 
Among  the  Carnivora,  as  M.  Gaudry  has  pointed  out,  it  is  possible  not  only  to  trace  the 
ancestry  of  existing  species,  but  to  discover  traits  of  union  between  genera  which  at 
present  seem  far  removed.^  The  same  distinguished  palaeontologist  has  shown  the 
interesting  dental  evolution  between  the  teeth  of  the  Middle  Miocene  Mastodon  and 
those  of  the  post- Pliocene  Mammoth,  and  again  between  those  of  the  Lower  Oligocene 
Amphicycm  and  those  of  the  Quaternary  cave-bear.' 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  biological  aspect 
of  this  wide  subject.  While  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  now  obttiined 
the  assent  of  the  great  majority  of  naturalists  all  over  the  globe,  even 
the  most  strenuous  upholder  of  the  doctrine  must  admit  that  it  is 
attended  with  palaeontological  difficulties  which  no  skill  or  research 
has  yet  been  able  to  remove.  The  problem  of  derivation  remains 
insoluble,  nor  perhaps  may  we  hope  for  any  solution  beyond  one  within 
the  most  indefinite  limits  of  correctness.*  But  to  the  palaeontologist,  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  feel  assured  that,  though  he  may 
never  be  able  to  trace  the  missing  links  in  the  chain  of  being,  the  chain 
has  been  unbroken  and  persistent  from  the  beginning  of  geological  time. 

It  was  remarked  above  (p.  839)  that,  while  the  general  march  of  life 
has  been  broadly  alike  all  over  the  world,  progress  has  been  more  rapid 
in  some  regions,  and  likewise  in  some  grades  of  organic  being,  than  in 
others.  The  evolution  of  terrestrial  plants  and  animals  appears  to  have 
been  much  less  uniform  than  that  of  marine  life,  at  least  than  that  of  the 
marine  mollusca.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  climatic  changes, 
which  have  had  so  dominant  an  influence  in  evolution,  would  affect  land- 
plants  before  they  influenced  marine  animals.  Certainly  a  number  of 
instances  are  known  where  an  older  type  of  marine  fauna  is  associated 

^  American  Xatunillst^  1880,  p.  172.  M.  Gaudry  traces  an  analogous  process  in  the 
foot-l)ones  of  the  ruminants  of  Tertiary  time,  *  Les  Enchainements  du  Monde  Animal.*  i. 
p.  121. 

2  Op.  cif.  p.  210. 

3  '  Essai  de  Paleoutologie  Philosophiqne,'  p.  188,  ef  seq.  Compare  also  his  paper  on  the 
dentition  of  man  and  certain  animals.  Anthropologies  xii.  (1901),  pp.  1  and  513. 

*  A.  Agassiz,  Ann.  Mag.  NaL  Hist.  1880,  p.  372. 
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with  a  younger  type  of  terrestrial  flora.  Besides  those  already  cited 
(p.  839),  reference  may  be  made  to  the  flora  of  Fiinfkirchen  in  Hungary, 
which,  though  Triassic  in  type,  occurs  in  strata  which  have  been  classed 
with  the  Palaeozoic  Zechstein ;  and  to  the  Upper  Cretaceous  flora  of  Aix- 
k-Chapelle,  which,  with  its  numerous  dicotyledons,  has  a  much  more 
modem  aspect  than  the  contemporaneous  fauna.  In  the  Western 
Territories  of  North  America,  much  controversy  at  one  time  arose  as  to 
the  position  of  the  ''Laramie  series,"  its  rich  terrestrial  flora  having  an 
undoubted  Tertiary  facies,  while  its  fauna  is  Cretaceous.  According  to  Th. 
Fuchs,  the  most  important  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  plant-world 
is  to  be  found  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  terrestrial  fauna,  between  the 
vSarmatian  stage  and  the  Congeria-heda,  but  on  an  older  horizon,  namely 
between  the  first  and  second  Mediterranean  stage.^  Nor  is  this  inter- 
calation of  types  characteristic  of  other  periods  entirely  confined  to  the 
vegetable  world.  Examples  may  be  found  of  survivals  of  types  of 
terrestrial  animals  when  the  contemporaneous  marine  fauna  has  become 
distinctly  more  modern.  The  present  mammals  of  Australia  and  New 
Guinea  are  more  allied  to  forms  that  lived  in  Mesozoic  time  than  to  those 
now  living  in  other  countries.  The  remarkable  mammalian  fauna  of 
Pikermi,  with  Miocene  affinities,  has  been  found  to  lie  upon  strata  con- 
taining Pliocene  marine  shells. 

From  what  has  now  been  stated,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  exist- 
ence of  any  living  species  or  genus  of  plant  or  animal,  within  a  certain 
geographical  area,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  explained  except  by  refer- 
ence to  the  geological  history  of  that  species  or  genus.  The  existing 
forms  of  life  are  the  outcome  of  the  evolution  which  has  been  in  progi'ess 
during  the  whole  of  geological  time.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
investigations  of  palsBontological  geology  are  invested  with  the  pro- 
foundest  interest,  for  they  bring  before  us  the  history  of  that  li\-ing 
creation  of  which  we  form  a  part. 

§  vL  The  Collecting  of  Fossils.-^Some  practical  suggestions  regard- 
ing the  search  for  fossils  may  be  of  service  to  the  student.  Any  sediment- 
ary rock  may  possibly  enclose  the  remains  of  plants  or  animals.  All 
such  rocks  should  therefore  be  searched  for  fossils.  A  little  practice  will 
teach  the  learner  that  some  kinds  of  sedimentary  rocks  are  much  more 
likely  than  others  to  yield  organic  remains.  Limestones,  calcareous 
shales,  and  clays  are  often  fossiliferous ;  coarse  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates are  seldom  so.  Yet  it  will  not  infrequently  be  found  that 
rocks  which  might  be  expected  to  contain  fossils  are  barren,  while  even 
coarse  conglomerates  may,  in  rare  cases,  yield  the  teeth  and  bones 
of  vertebrates  or  other  durable  relics  of  once  living  things.  The  peculi- 
arities of  the  rocks  of  each  district  must,  in  this  respect,  be  discovered  by 
actual  careful  scrutiny. 

As  organic  remains  usually  differ  more  or  less,  both  in  chemical  composition  and  in 
QHDute  texture,  from  the  matrix  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  they  weather  differ- 
"-ntly  from  the  surrounding  rock.  In  some  instances,  where  they  are  more  durable, 
they  project  in  relief  from  a  weathered  surPace  ;  in  others  they  decay,  and  leave,  as 

*  E.  Weiss,  iVcM««  Jahrb,  1878,  p.  180  ;  also  Z.  D.  O,  O.  xxix.  p.  252. 
VOL.  II  L 
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cavities,  the  moulds  in  which  they  have  lain.  One  of  the  first  requisites,  therefore, 
in  the  examination  of  any  rock  for  fossils  is  a  caraful  search  of  its  weathered  parts.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  its  fossiliferous  or  non-fossiliferons  character  may  thereby 
be  ascertained. 

When  indications  of  fossils  have  been  obtained,  the  particular  Uthologicsl  characters 
of  the  part  of  the  rock  in  wliich  they  occur  should  be  noted.  It  will  often  be  fonnd 
that  the  fossils  are  either  confined  to,  or  are  more  abundant  and  better  preserved  in, 
certain  zones.  These  zones  should  be  explored  before  the  rest  of  the  rock  is  examined 
in  detail.  Where  fossils  decay  on  exposure,  the  rock  containing  them  must  be  broken 
open  so  as  to  reach  its  fresher  portions.  Where  the  rock  is  not  disintegrated  in 
weathering,  it  must  likewise  be  split  up  in  the  usual  way.  But  where  it  crumbles  under 
the  influence  of  the  weather,  and  allows  its  fossils  to  become  detached  from  their  matrix, 
its  debris  should  be  examined.  Shales  and  clays  are  particularly  liable  to  this  kind 
of  disintegration,  and  are  consequently  deserving  of  the  fossil  -  collector's  closest 
attention^  since  from  their  decaying  surfaces  he  may  often  gather  the  organisms  of  past 
times,  as  easily  as  he  can  pick  up  shells  on  the  present  sea-shore. 

But  the  task  of  the  collector  does  not  end  when  he  has  broken  open  several  tons, 
perhaps,  of  fresh  rock,  and  has  searched  among  the  weathered  ddbris  until  he  can  no 
longer  meet  with  any  forms  he  has  not  already  found.  In  recent  years,  methods  have 
been  devised  for  enabling  him  to  extract  the  minuter  organisms  from  rocks.  Some  of 
these  methods  are  described  in  the  following  pages.  They  show  that  a  deposit,  other- 
wise supposed  to  be  unfossiliferous,  may  be  rich  in  foraminifera,  entomostraca,  &c.,  so 
that,  besides  the  abundant  fossils  readily  detected  by  the  naked  eye  in  a  rock,  there 
may  be  added  a  not  less  abundant  and  varied  collection  of  microzoa.^ 

As  each  variety  of  rock  has  its  own  peculiarities  of  structure,  which  may  vary  from 
district  to  district,  the  appliances  of  the  fossil  collector  must  likewise  be  varied  to  suit 
local  requirements.  The  following  list  comprises  his  most  generally  useful  accoutre- 
ments ;  but  his  own  judgment  will  enable  him  to  modify  or  supplement  them  according 
to  his  needs  : — 

List  of  Appliances  useful  in  FossU-colUeting. 

1.  Several  hammers,  varying  in  size  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks  to  be 

examined.  Where  these  are  tough  and  hard,  a  hammer  weighing  2  lbs.  may 
be  needed.  A  small  trimming  hammer  (6  oz. )  for  reducing  the  size  of  specimens 
is  essential. 

2.  Several  chisels  of  different  sizes  and  shapes. 

3.  A  small  pick  weighing  1  lb. ,  useful  for  loosening  blocks  of  rocks  from  their  bed. 

4.  A  small  trowel,  used  for  scooping  up  weathered  debris  of  shale,  &c 

5.  A  gardener's  spade  with  circular  cutting  edge  ;  of  use  in  lifting  slabs  of  shale. 

6.  Pair  of  strong  pincers,  like  those  used  for  cutting  w^ire,  for  reducing  specimens 

which  might  go  to  pieces  under  a  blow  of  a  hammer. 

7.  A  collecting-bag  (canvas  or  leather). 

8.  A  supply  of  nests  of  pill-boxes  for  more  delicate  specimens. 

9.  Brown  and  softer  grey  wrapping  paper  (old  newspapers  are  serviceable;. 

10.  Gummed  labels,  numbered  to  correspond  with  those  in  the  collecting-book. 

11.  Note- book  or  collecting- book,  in  which,  where  practicable,  each  specimen  is 

entered  under  its  number,  with  all  particulars  of  its  exact  locality,  geological 
horizon,  &c. 

12.  Fish-glue,  a  thin  solution  of  which  is  useful  to  preserve  specimens  that  may  be 

liable  to  crack  into  pieces. 

*  The  following  descriptions  of  methods  of  searching  for  fossil  microzoa  have  been  drawn 
up  from  notes  for  which  I  was  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  James  Bennie,  Fossil  Collector 
of  the  Geological  Sun'ey  of  Scotland,  who  was  singularly  successful  in  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  the  minuter  forms  of  animal  life  in  the  Carboniferous  system. 
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To  these  simple  appliances  others  of  a  more  recondite  nature  have  been  added  by 
various  palaeontologists.  Thus  M.  Lemoine  has  employed  the  Rontgen  rays  as  a  means 
of  discoTering  the  existence  of  bones  or  other  organisms  in  the  heart  of  an  unbroken 
block  of  stone.'  Mr.  Bernard  has  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  artificial  sand-blast 
as  au  effective  method  of  developing  trilobites  from  amidst  the  matrix  in  which  they 
are  imbedded.^  Obviously  the  ingenuity  of  the  collector  will  suggest  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  the  results  he  desires. 

Weathered  Shales. — The  heaps  of  shale  thrown  out  in  quarrying  operations, 
atford  excellent  ground  for  fossil-hunting.  It  is  best  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  a  heap, 
and  to  creep  slowly  along  the  same  level  for  a  dozen  yards  or  so,  where  the  ground  to 
be  examined  ia  extensive ;  then  to  return  along  a  band  slightly  higher,  and  so  on 
backward  and  forward  until  the  top  is  reached,  which  may  be  searched  in  breadths  of 
a  yard  at  a  time.  In  this  way,  the  more  prominent  fossils  may  be  obtained.  Large  and 
thin  fossils,  such  as  shells  of  Pecten,  ifodiola,  &c.,  which  break  into  fragments  in 
weathering,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  less-decayed  parts  of  the  shale.  When  found, 
the  matrix  around  them  should  be  reduced  to  the  desired  size  by  means  of  pincers. 
They  should  then  be  wrapped  up  in  a  box,  or,  at  least,  secured  against  injury  in  the 
homeward  transport,  and  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter  should  be  dipped  in  a  thin 
solution  of  fish-glue  and  allowed  to  dry  slowly  in  the  air.  As  a  rule,  particularly  where 
the  structure  of  a  fossil  is  well-preserved,  it  is  desirable  to  retain  also  the  surface  of 
rock  containing  its  impression,  which  not  infrequently  affords  evidence  of  structure 
that  may  be.  less  distinctly  preserved  on  the  counterpart,  or  side  to  which  the  main 
l)ortion  of  the  fossil  has  adhered. 

Some  fossils  of  great  delioacy,  such  as  fronds  of  Fenestella,  which  go  to  pieces  as  the 
rock  weathers,  may  be  extracted  by  an  ingenious  process  devised  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Young,'  Curator  of  the  Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow  University.  If  the  shale  on  which 
such  organisms  lie  is  liable  to  go  to  pieces,  it  may  be  sufficiently  secured  for  transport 
by  being  coated  with  a  thin  solution  of  gum,  which  is  allowed  to  dry  before  the  specimen 
is  packed  up.  If  the  actually  exposed  face  of  the  Fenestella  is  intended  to  be  exhibited, 
it  may  be  cleaned  from  the  gum  or  from  any  adherent  shale  by  being  rubbed  quickly 
with  a  wet  nail-brush  and  wiped  with  a  clean  damp  sponge,  care  being  taken  that  the 
gum  holding  down  the  lower  surface  of  the  fossil  is  not  softened,  and  that  the  shale  does 
not  get  too  wet  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable  to  expose  the  face  of  the  frond 
that  adheres  to  the  shale,  this  may  be  effected  as  follows.  All  trace  of  any  gum  that 
may  hare  been  used  should  be  carefully  removed.  The  specimen  is  then  warmed  before 
a  fire,  and  a  thin  layer  of  asphalt  is  melted  over  it  by  means  of  a  hot  iron  rod.  If  the 
frond  to  be  lifted  is  large,  a  thick  strong  cake  should  be  formed  upon  the  specimen  by 
using  alternate  layers  of  strong  brown  paper  and  asphalt,  the  paper  always  forming  the 
outer  surface  of  the  cake.  When  the  cohesion  between  the  asphalt  and  the  specimen  is 
firm,  the  whole  is  then  placed  in  water,  when  the  shale  generally  crumbles  down  and 
can  be  removed,  leaving  the  Fenestella  adhering  to  the  asphalt.  In  this  way,  the 
poriferous  surface,  which,  for  the  most  part,  clings  to  the  shale  when  the  rock  is  broken 
open,  is  laid  bare.  By  gently  brushing  the  specimen  with  water,  its  minute  structure 
may  be  revealed,  the  delicate  network  lying  on  the  asphalt  like  a  piece  of  lace  upon  a 
ground  of  black  velvet.  The  cake  of  asphalt  may  then  be  shaped  and  mounted  on  a 
wooden  tablet' 

But  in  most  cases  there  are  various  minuter  forms  which  escape  notice,  and  which 
must  be  searched  for  in  another  way.  To  secure  these,  a  little  shale  should  be  lifted 
with  a  trowel  from  the  most  weathered  parts  where  fossils  are  visible,  the  trowel  being 
gently  pushed  along  so  as  to  remove  only  the  superficial  layer,  where  the  fossils  are 


»  £.  S,  O,  F.  xxiv.  (1896),  p.  660.  2  (^^^  j/^,^^  1394^  p   553 

'  Mr.  Young  kindly  revised  for  me  this  account  of  his  asphalt-process. 
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necessarily  more  abundant  from  the  disintegration  and  removal  of  the  shale  by  rain,  sun, 
and  wind.  If  wet,  the  shale  thus  collected  should  be  thoroughly  dried  in  an  oven  or 
before  a  fire.  Thereafter,  it  is  to  be  well  soaked  in  water  till  it  crumbles  down  ;  after 
gentle  agitation,  the  muddy  water  should  be  poured  off,  the  heavier  particles  beiug 
allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom.  This  process  should  be  repeated  till  the  sediment  is 
so  freed  from  clayey  particles  that  it  can  be  passed  through  sieves  of  different  degrees 
of  fineness.  The  several  assortments  thus  obtained  should  then  be  boiled  separately  in 
a  rather  broad -bottomed  goblet  over  a  brisk  fire  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  boiling  being 
continued  ^vith  a  change  of  water  till  little  or  no  mud  appears.  The  coarser  parcels  may 
then  be  dried  and  spread  out  on  a  school-slate,  when,  with  lens  and  a  camel-hair  brush 
wetted  at  the  point,  the  fossils  may  be  easily  picked  out  and  dropped  into  a  pill-box  for 
further  examination.  The  finer  kinds  may  be  separated  into  lighter  and  heavier  portions 
by  putting,  say,  a  handful  of  the  thoi-oughly  dried  sediment  into  a  bowl,  and  turning  a 
gentle  stream  of  water  upon  it,  when  the  lighter  grains  float  and  may  be  decanted  into 
another  vessel.  These  floated  parts  include  the  smaller  kinds  of  foraminifera  and  ento- 
mostraca,  the  plates,  anchors,  crosses,  and  other  spicules  of  holothurians  and  sponges, 
fragments  of  polyzoa,  shells,  &c.  The  effect  of  boiling  is  to  loosen  these  organisms  from 
the  matrix  and  to  clean  them  more  perfectly  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way  ;  the 
minuter  forms  float  off  as  dust.  By  this  method  of  detection  and  selection,  fossils 
which  occur  only  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  particles  may  be  easily 
secured. 

Unweathered  Shales. — It  often  happens  that  along  cliff-sections,  on  the  banks 
or  beds  of  rivers  or  on  the  sea-shore,  fossiliferous  shales  occur  from  which  the  weathered 
portions  are  continually  washed  or  blown  away,  so  that  no  opportunity  occurs  of 
adequately  collecting  the  fossils  from  the  exposed  debris  of  the  rocks.  In  such  cases 
the  solid,  unweathered  shale  must  be  taken  and  treated  somewhat  differently.  All 
layers  of  shale  will  not  be  found  to  be  equally  rich  in  microzoa,  and  it  is  desirable  to  try 
those  first  which  seem  most  likely  to  yield  satisfactory  results — such,  for  instance,  as 
those  which  are  otherwise  most  fossiliferous.  Where  shale  occurs  in  association  with 
limestone,  the  portions  just  beneath  or  above  the  limestone  should  first  be  searched. 
The  parts  selected  should  be  dried  as  thoroughly  as  possible  in  an  oven  or  before  a  fire, 
and  should  then  be  put  into  water,  and  left  there  until  they  fall  to  pieces.  The  d^ris 
thus  obtained  is  to  be  put  into  a  rather  wide-meshed  sieve,  and  the  coarser  materials 
left  behind  may  be  again  dried  and  steeped,  this  process  being  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  or  until  the  fragments  undergo  no  further  subdivision.  When  thus  reduced  as 
much  as  possible,  the  debris  should  be  boiled  as  above  described.  Some  shales  are  com- 
pletely disintegrated  at  once  by  boiling  ;  others  only  after  prolonged  boiling,  while  some, 
though  subdivided  into  small  fragments,  will  not  'dissolve,"  that  is,  will  not  break  up 
into  such  fine  particles  as  to  remain  in  mechanical  suspension  in  the  water.  Such 
obdurate  varieties  must  be  examined  in  bulk.  In  the  Carboniferous  system,  the  shales 
that  boil  down  completely  are  those  in  which  their  component  argillaceous  particles  have 
been  compacted  merely  by  pressure,  or  with  such  light  cementation  as  could  be  de- 
stroyed by  boiling.  They  are  usually  grey  beds,  such  as  so  often  accompany  limestones. 
The  black  shales,  on  the  other  hand,  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  bituminous 
cement,  will  not  thoroughly  break  up  even  after  prolonged  boiling. - 

The  drying  and  steeping  here  described  may  be  regarded  as  processes  of  rapid  artificial 
weathering.  The  effects  of  the  heat  of  a  fire  upon  shale  resemble  those  of  the  sun's  rays, 
and  the  soaking  in  water  is  a  counterpart  of  the  action  of  rain.  It  is  surprising  how 
easily  hai-d,  compact  shale,  which  can  with  difliculty  be  broken  or  split  with  a  hammer, 
may,  by  the  method  above  specified,  be  reduced  to  dust  or  to  fine  granular  debris,  from 
which  even  delicate  shells  may  easily  be  picked  out  entire.  One  may  thus  experiment- 
ally learn  how  important  a  part  in  the  disintegration  of  rocks  must  be  taken  by  the 
alteiiiate  desiccation  and  saturation  of  their  surfaces  by  sunshine  and  shower. 

Limestone  and   Ironstone. — Among  fossiliferous  limestones,  remarkable  differ- 
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enoes  are  observable  in  the  lithQlogical  condition  of  tlie  enclosed  fossils,  and  in  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  recognised  and  extracted.  It  is  only  by  diligent  practice  that 
these  peculiarities  can  be  so  mastered  as  to  enable  the  observer  to  make  an  exhaustive 
collection  from  the  rocks  which  he  explores.  In  some  limestones,  the  organic  remains 
are  specially  abundant  in  particular  layers  or  pockets.  Fragments  of  these  parts  of  the 
rock  may  be  taken  home,  and  their  fossils  may  be  extracted  by  fixing  the  block  on  a 
piece  of  lead  1  inch  thick  and  about  6  inches  square,  and  cutting  out  the  desired  speci- 
mens with  hammer  and  chisel.  Entomostraca,  and  other  small  organisms  in  which  the 
valves  are  united,  may  also  be  obtained  in  a  perfect  condition  from  this  class  of  rocks,  by 
pounding  fragments  of  the  fossiliferous  material  with  a  hammer  within  the  circle  of  a 
small  iron  ring  or  **  washer,"  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  As  the  rock  is  crushed 
by  the  blows  of  the  hammer  the  organisms  jump  out  of  the  matrix,  but  are  retained  within 
the  bounds  of  the  ring,  which  also  answers  as  a  gauge,  preventing  the  material  from 
being  broken  too  small.  The  pounded  rock  is  afterwards  washed  free  from  dust,  dried 
and  searched  as  above  directed.  Many  limestones  reveal  their  fossils  best  on  weathered 
surfaces.  In  such  cases,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  upper  part  of  the  rock 
immediately  below  the  soil  or  subsoil  yields  a  richer  harvest  of  good  specimens  than 
could  be  obtained  by  breaking  open  the  fi'esh  stone.  Some  of  the  rotten  debris  from  the 
surface  and  fissures  of  the  limestone  should  be  carried  home,  washed  and  boiled,  as  in  the 
treatment  of  shale.  The  minuter  organisms  may  thus  be  recovered,  and  as  these,  when 
found  in  limestone,  often  differ  in  kind  from  those  preserved  in  shale,  no  opportunity 
should  be  lost  of  searching  for  them.  Soft,  pulverulent  limestones,  such  as  chalk,  should 
be  gently  levigated,  the  chalky  water  being  poured  o£f  and  fresh  water  being  added,  until 
a  granular  residue  of  foraminifera,  ostracods,  shell  fragments,  &c. ,  is  obtained.  Nodules 
of  limestone  or  ironstone  often  enclose  fossils,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  split  them 
open  in  such  a  way  as  to  lay  bare  their  organic  nucleus.  This,  however,  may  frequently 
be  effected  by  putting  tlie  nodule  into  a  fire,  and  dropping  it,  when  quite  hot,  into  cold 
water. 

Clays. — These  may  be  successfully  treated  for  microzoa  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed for  shales.^  Though  they  often  contain  much  interstitial  moisture  they  are  not 
readily  levigated  in  water  until  after  they  have  been  thoroughly  dried  in  an  oven,  before 
a  fire,  or  in  the  sun.  When  so  treated  they  are  easily  reduced  to  fine  mud,  which  may 
be  removed  in  suspension  until  a  granular  residue  is  left,  which  may  be  searched  for 
fossils.  But  as  many  of  the  minuter  organisms  float  when  loosened  from  the  matrix,  the 
muddy  water  should  be  passed  through  a  brass-wire  sieve  as  fine  as  muslin.  If  the 
meshes  become  clogged,  so  that  the  water  will  not  flow  readily  through  them,  a  few 
smart  taps  on  the  side  of  the  sieve  will  clear  them.  Should  some  portions  of  the  clay 
refuse  to  pass  into  muddy  suspension,  even  after  repeated  trials,  they  will  probably  be 
levigated  by  boiling,  as  for  shale.  Treated  as  here  recommended,  many  glacial  clays, 
which,  to  the  eye,  appear  hopelessly  unfossiliforous,  may  thus  be  made  to  yield  an 
interesting  group  of  Foraminifera,  ErUomostraca,  fcc^ 

Peat. — Much  interesting  information  as  to  the  climatal  changes  of  former  periods 
may  be  gleaned  in  temperate  latitudes  from  a  study  of  the  organic  remains  preserved  in 
peat-mosses.  Below  the  peat  there  may  lie  layers  of  clay  or  marl  preserving  the  remains 
of  plants  and  animals,  belonging  possibly  to  an  arctic  climate.  In  such  positions  at 
various  places  in  Central  Scotland,  thousands  of  fragments  of  the  little  Greenland  crust- 

^  On  the  biological  investigation  of  clays  see  H.  Mnnthe,  Oeol,  FSren,  Stockhohiij  xvi. 
(1894),  p.  17. 

'^  By  the  methods  here  recommended  large  additions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  microxoa  of  the  past.  (See,  for  example,  Mr.  H.  B.  Brady's  researches  on  tlie  Carboni- 
ferous Fcnramin\fera,  and  Professor  T.  R.  Jones's  and  Mr.  Kirkby's  monograph  on  Carboni- 
ferous Bntomosirtua.)  The  existence  of  HolothuHdce  in  the  Carboniferous  sea  was  dis- 
covered entirely  in  this  manner  by  the  late  James  Bennie. 
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acean  Lepidurus  or  Apus^  together  with  leaves  of  arctic  willow  and  birch,  have  been 
obtained.  The  bottom  layers  of  the  peat  may  also  furnish  northern  species  of  plants. 
The  upper  spongy  and  fibrous  part  is  of  comparatively  little  interest,  as  it  is  made  up  of 
the  common  marsh  plants  still  living  in  the  surrounding  country.^ 

^  On  the  study  of  peat  deposits  see  C.  Reid  in  Summary  of  Progress  of  Geological  Snrveif 
for  1898,  p.  156.  For  methods  of  investigating  the  plants  that  form  the  substance  of  peat, 
see  Gunnar  Andersson,  Ged.  Fbren.  Stockholm,  xiv.  (1892),  pp.  165  and  506  ;  consult  also  the 
same  author's  papers  on  the  preservation  of  Quaternary  specimens  of  plants,  Op.  cit.  xviiL 
p.  492,  and  his  essay  on  the  botanical  examination  of  peat  in  Svenska  MosskuUurfdres  Tidsk; 
1893.  A.  G.  Eellgren  has  described  a  new  form  cf  peat-borer,  Geol,  Foren.  Stockhdvi^  xvi. 
(1894),  p.  372. 
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BOOK  VI. 

STRATIGRAPHICAL  GEOLOGY. 

This  branch  of  the  science  arranges  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  in  the 
order  of  their  appearance,  and  interprets  the  sequence  of  events  of 
which  they  form  the  records.  Its  province  is  to  cull  from  other  depart- 
ments of  geology  the  facts  which  may  be  needed  to  show  what  has  been 
the  progress  of  the  planet,  and  of  each  continent  and  country  on  its 
surface,  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  the  rocks  have  preserved  any 
memorial.  Thus,  from  Mineralogy  and  Petrography,  it  obtains  informa- 
tion regarding  the  origin  and  subsequent  mutations  of  minerals  and  rocks. 
From  Dynamical  Geology,  it  ascertains  by  what  agencies  the  materials 
of  the  earth's  crust  have  been  formed,  altered,  broken  or  upheaved. 
From  Geotectonic  Geology,  it  understands  in  what  manner  these  materials 
have  been  built  up  into  the  complicated  crust  of  the  earth.  From 
Palseontological  Geology,  it  receives,  in  well-determined  fossil  remains, 
a  clue  by  which  to  follow  the  relative  chronology  of  stratified  forma- 
tions, and  to  trace  the  grand  onward  march  of  organised  existence 
upon  the  planet.  Stratigraphical  geology  thus  gathers  up  the  sum  of 
all  that  is  ascertained  by  other  departments  of  the  science,  and  makes  it 
subservient  to  the  interpretation  of  the  past  geological  history  of  the  earth. 
The  leading  principles  of  stratigraphy  have  been  indicated  in  the 
preceding  pages,  but  may  be  summed  up  here  as  follows : — 

1.  In  every  stratigraphical  research,  the  fundamental  requisite  is  to 
establish  the  true  or  original  order  of  superposition  of  the  strata.  Until 
this  is  accomplished  by  careful  study  of  the  actual  relations  of  the  rocks 
in  the  field,  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  relative  dates  and  make  out  the 
sequence  of  geological  history. 

2.  The  stratified  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  Geological  Record, 
may  be  subdivided  into  natural  groups  or  "  formations  "  of  strata,  each 
marked  throughout  by  some  common  facies  of  organic  remains,  that  is 
by  the  occurrence  of  some  characteristic  genera  or  species  or  a  general 
resemblance  in  their  palseontological  type  or  character,^  or,  for  limited 
tracts  of  country,  by  some  common  lithological  features. 

^  The  ttudent  may  consult  an  interesting  paper  by  Professor  E.  Renevier  {Arch,  Sex. 
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3.  Living  species  of  plants  and  animals  can  be  traced  downward  into 
the  more  recent  geological  formations;  but  grow  fewer  in  number  as 
they  are  followed  into  more  ancient  deposits.  With  their  disappearance, 
we  encounter  other  species  and  genera  which  are  no  longer  living. 
These  in  turn  may  be  traced  backward  into  earlier  formations,  till  they 
too  cease,  and  their  places  are  taken  by  yet  older  forms.  It  is  thus 
shown  that  the  stratified  rocks  contain  the  records  of  a  gradual  progres- 
sion of  organic  types.  A  species  which  has  once  died  out  does  not  seem 
ever  to  have  reappeared. 

4.'  When  the  order  of  succession  of  organic  remains  among  the 
stratified  rocks  of  a  district  or  country  has  once  been  accurately  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  true  stratigraphical  order,  it  becomes  an  invaluable 
guide  in  the  investigation  of  the  relative  age  and  structural  arrangements 
of  these  rocks,  even  in  regions  beyond  that  in  which  the  organic  succession 
has  been  first  made  out.  Each  zone  or  group  of  strata,  being  characterised 
by  its  own  species  or  genera,  may  be  recognised  by  their  means,  and  the 
true  succession  of  strata  may  thus  be  confidently  established  even  in  an 
area  such  as  that  of  the  Alps,  wherein  the  rocks  have  been  greatly 
fractured,  folded,  inverted,  or  metamorphosed. 

5.  This  succession  of  organic  remains  is  never  inverted  in  any  region. 
It  may  not  be  all  represented  in  a  particular  country,  but  those  parts  which 
are  represented  always  come  in  their  proper  order,  save  where  they  may 
have  been  subsequently  disturbed  by  terrestrial  movements. 

6.  The  relative  chronological  vahie  of  the  divisions  of  the  Geological 
Record  is  not  to  be  measured  by  mere  depth  of  strata.  While  a  great 
thickness  of  stratified  rock  may  be  reasonably  assumed  to  mark  the 
passage  of  a  long  period  of  time,  it  cannot  safely  be  affirmed  that  a  much 
less  thickness  elsewhere  represents  a  correspondingly  diminished  period. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  may  sometimes  be  made  evident  by  an  uncon- 
formability  between  two  sets  of  rocks,  as  has  already  been  explained. 
The  total  depth  of  both  groups  together  may  be,  say,  1000  feet  Else- 
where we  may  find  a  single  unbroken  formation  reaching  a  depth  of 
10,000  feet;  but  it  would  be  utterly  erroneous  to  conclude  that  the 
latter  must  represent  ten  times  the  duration  indicated  by  the  two  former. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the 
minor  thickness  of  rock  really  denotes  by  far  the  longer  geological  interval. 
If,  for  instance,  it  were  proved  that  both  the  sections  lie  on  one  and 
the  same  geological  platform,  but  that  the  lower  series  in  the  one  locality 
belongs  to  a  far  older  system  of  rocks  than  the  base  of  the  thick  con- 
formable series  in  the  other,  and  that  the  upper  unconformable  series  at 
the  first  place  is  of  much  later  date  than  the  upper  portion  of  the  thick 
series  at  the  second,  then  it  would  be  clear  that  the  gap  marked  by  the 
two  thinner  groups  really  indicates  a  longer  period  than  the  massive 
succession  of  deposits. 

7.  Fossil  evidence  furnishes  the  chief  means  of  comparing  the  rela- 

Phys.  XaL  Geneva,  1884,  xii.  p.  297)  on  **  Geological  Fades."  The  total  mean  depth  of  the 
fossiliferous  formations  or  "Geological  Record"  in  Europe  has  been  set  down  at  75,000 
feet,  or  upwards  of  14  miles. 
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live  chronological  value  of.  groups  of  rock.  A  '*  break  in  the  succession  of 
organic  remains  "  marks  an  interval  of  time  often  unrepresented  by  strata 
at  the  place  where  the  break  is  found.  ^  The  relative  importance  of  these 
breaks,  and  therefore,  probably,  the  comparative  intervals  of  time  which 
they  denote,  may  be  estimated  by  the  diiference  in  the  facies  of  the  fossils 
on  each  side.  If,  for  example,  in  one  case  we  find  every  species  to  be 
dissimilar  above  and  below  a  certain  horizon,  while  in  another  locality 
only  half  of  the  species  on  each  side  of  a  band  are  peculiar,  we  natur- 
ally infer,  if  the  total  number  of  species  seems  large  enough  to 
warrant  the  inference,  that  the  interval  marked  by  the  former  break 
was  longer  than  that  marked  by  the  latter.  But  we  may  go  further, 
and  compare  by  means  of  fossil  evidence  the  relation  between  breaks 
in  the  succession  of  organic  remains  and  the  depth  of  strata  between 
them. 

Three  series  of  fossiliferous  strata,  A,  C,  and  H,  may  occur  conform- 
ably above  each  other.  By  a  comparison  of  the  fossil  contents  of  all 
parts  of  A,  it  may  be  ascertained  that,  while  some  species  are  peculiar  to 
its  lower,  others  to  its  higher  portions,  yet  the  majority  extend  throughout 
the  group.  If  now  it  is  found  that,  of  the  total  number  of  species  in 
the  upper  portion  of  A,  only  one -third  passes  up  into  C,  it  may  be 
inferred  with  some  probability  that  the  time  represented  by  the  break 
between  A  and  C  was  really  longer  than  that  required  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  whole  of  the  group  A.  It  might  even  be  possible  to  dis- 
cover elsewhere  a  thick  intermediate  group  B,  filling  up  the  gap  between 
A  and  C.  In  like  manner,  were  it  to  be  discovered  that,  while  the  whole 
of  the  group  C  is  characterised  by  a  common  suite  of  fossils,  not  one  of 
the  species  and  only  one  half  of  the  genera  pass  up  into  H,  the  infer- 
ence could  hardly  be  resisted  that  the  gap  between  the  two  groups  marks 
the  passage  of  a  far  longer  interval  than  was  needed  for  the  deposition  of 
the  whole  of  C.  And  thus  we  reach  the  remarkable  conclusion  that, 
thick  though  the  stratified  formations  of  a  country  may  be,  in  some 
cases  they  may  not  represent  so  long  a  total  period  of  time  as  do  the 
gaps  in  their  succession, — in  other  words,  that  non-deposition  has  been 
in  some  areas  more  frequent  and  prolonged  than  deposition,  or  that  the 
intervals  of  time  which  have  been  recorded  by  strata  have  sometimes  not 
been  so  long  as  those  which  have  not  been  so  recorded. 

In  all  speculations  of  this  nature,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  reason 
from  as  wide  a  basis  of  observation  as  possible,  seeing  that  so  much  of 
the  evidence  is  negative.  Especially  needful  is  it  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  cessation  of  one  or  more  species,  at  a  certain  line  among  the  rocks  of  a 
particular  district,  may  mean  nothing  more  than  that,  owing  to  some  local 
change  in  the  conditions  of  life  or  of  deposition,  these  species  were  com- 
pelled to  migrate,  or  became  locally  extinct,  at  the  time  marked  by  that 
line.  They  may  have  continued  to  flourish  abundantly  in  neighbouring 
districts  for  a  long  period  afterward.  Many  examples  of  this  obvious 
truth  might  be  cited.  Thus,  in  a  great  succession  of  mingled  marine, 
brackish-water,  and  terrestrial  strata,  like  that  of  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 

^  Bee  anU,  p.  842,  and  the  classic  essays  of  the  late  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay  there  cited. 
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Btone  series  of  Scotland,  corals,  crinoids,  and  brachiopods  abound  in  the 
limestones  and  accompanying  shales,  but  grow  fewer  or  disappear  in  the 
sandstones,  ironstones,  clays,  and  bituminous  shales.  An  observer,  meet- 
ing for  the  first  time  with  an  instance  of  this  disappearance,  and  remem- 
bering what  he  had  read  about  "  breaks  in  succession,"  might  be  tempted 
to  speculate  about  the  extinction  of  these  organisms,  and  their  replace- 
ment by  other  and  later  forms  of  life,  in  the  overlying  strata.  But 
further  research  would  show  him  that,  high  above  the  plant -bearing 
sandstones  and  coals,  lie  other  limestones  and  shales  charged  with 
the  same  marine  fossils  as  before,  and  followed  by  still  further  groups  of 
sandstones,  coals,  and  carbonaceous  beds  and  yet  higher  marine  limestones. 
He  would  thus  learn  that  the  same  organisms,  after  being  locally  exter- 
minated, returned  again  and  again  to  the  same  area  when  the  conditions 
favourable  for  their  migration  reappeared  and  enabled  them  to  reoccupy 
their  former  haunts.  Such  a  lesson  would  probably  teach  him  how  largely 
the  fauna  entombed  and  preserved  on  any  particular  geological  horizon 
has  been  influenced  by  the  conditions  of  s^imentation,  and  that  he  should 
pause  before  too  confidently  asserting  that  the  highest  bed  in  which 
certain  fossils  can  be  detected,  marks  really  their  final  appearance  in  the 
history  of  life.  An  interruption  in  the  succession  of  fossils  may  be 
merely  temporary  or  local,  one  set  of  organisms  having  been  driven  to 
a  different  part  of  the  same  region,  while  another  set  occupied  their  place 
until  the  first  was  enabled  to  return. 

The  remarkable  limitation  of  certain  species  to  a  restricted  vertical 
range  in  a  continuous  series  of  stratified  deposits,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Silurian  graptolites  and  the  Jurassic  ammonites  already  cited,  afifords  a 
valuable  basis  for  stratigraphical  arrangement  and  comparison.  The 
succession  of  these  species  has  been  in  some  cases  similar  over  such  wide 
geographical  areas  that  it  is  difiicult  to  connect  this  organic  sequence 
with  any  physical  revolutions,  of  which  indeed  in  a  conformable  series  of 
sediments  there  may  be  little  or  no  trace.  As  already  suggested  there 
may  have  been  some  biological  law  that  governed  these  apparently 
rapid  extinctions  or  replacements  of  organic  forms,  but  which  is  not  yet 
perceived  or  understood. 

8.  The  Geological  Hecord  is  at  the  best  but  an  imperfect  chronicle  of 
the  geological  history  of  the  earth.  It  abounds  in  gaps,  some  of  which 
have  been  caused  by  the  destruction  of  strata  owing  to  metamorphism, 
denudation,  or  otherwise,  some  by  original  non  -  deposition,  as  above 
explained.  Nevertheless  it  is  from  this  record  that  the  progress  of  the 
earth  is  chiefly  traced.  It  contains  the  registers  of  the  births  and  deaths 
of  tribes  of  plants  and  animals,  which  have  from  time  to  time  lived  on 
the  earth.  Probably  only  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  species,  which  have  appeared  in  past  time,  has  been  thus 
chronicled,  yet,  by  collecting  the  broken  fragments  of  the  record,  an  out- 
line at  least  of  the  history  of  life  upon  the  earth  can  be  deciphered. 

It  cannot  be  too  frequently  stated,  nor  too  prominently  kept  in  view, 
that,  although  gaps  occur  in  the  succession  of  organic  remains  as 
recorded  in  the  rocks,  there  have  been  no  such  blank  intervals  in  the 
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progress  of  plant  and  animal  life  upon  the  globe.  The  march  of  life 
has  been  unbroken,  onward  and  upward.  Geological  history,  therefore, 
if  its  records  in  the  stratified  formations  were  perfect,  ought  to  show  a 
blending  and  gradation  of  epoch  with  epoch,  so  that  no  sharp  divisions 
of  its  events  could  be  made.  But  the  record  of  the  history  has  been 
constantly  interrupted:  now  by  upheaval,  now  by  volcanic  outbursts, 
now  by  depression,  now  by  protracted  and  extensive  denudation. 
These  interruptions  serve  as  natural  divisions  in  the  chronicle,  and 
enable  the  geologist  to  arrange  his  history  into  periods.  As  the  order 
of  succession  among  stratified  rocks  was  first  made  out  in  Europe,  and 
as  many  of  the  gaps  in  that  succession  were  found  to  be  widespread  over 
the  European  area,  the  divisions  which  experience  established  for  that 
portion  of  the  globe  came  to  be  regarded  as  typical,  and  the  names 
adopted  for  them  were  applied  to  the  rocks  of  other  and  far  distant 
regions.  This  application  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
most  marked  geological  breaks  in  Europe  do  not  exist  elsewhere,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  some  portions  of  the  record  are  much  more  com- 
plete there  than  in  other  regions.  Hence,  while  the  general  similarity 
of  succession  may  remain,  different  subdivisions  and  nomenclature  are 
required  as  we  pass  from  continent  to  continent. 

It  will  thus  be  understood  why  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has 
existed  and  still  continues  as  to  the  terms  to  be  applied  to  the  strati- 
graphical  series  in  the  earth's  crust  and  as  to  the  equivalence  of  the 
subdivisions  of  this  series  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Efforts  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made  with  more  or  less  success  to  devise  some 
commonly  applicable  and  generally  acceptable  system  of  classification  and 
nomenclature.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  peculiarities  and  usages 
of  different  languages,  a  term  not  having  always  the  same  meaning  in 
different  countries.  But  it  is  certainly  desirable  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
not  only  stratigraphical  but  all  other  terms  generally  used  in  scientific 
writings  should  everywhere  be  employed  in  precisely  the  same  sense,  and 
that  a  unification  of  nomenclature  should  be  adopted.^ 

^  The  International  Geological  Congress  has,  since  1881,  laboured  strenuously  to  effect 
some  reform  in  this  matter,  bnt  only  with  partial  success.  The  scheme  adopted  at  the  last 
meeting  (Paris,  1900)  comprise^l  the  following  stratigraphical  subdivisions.  1st  Order: 
Eras  of  time,  represented  by  Groups  of  strata,  Palseozoic,  Mesozoic,  Cainozoic.  2nd  Order  : 
Periods  of  time,  represented  by  Systems  of  strata,  as  in  the  four  great  Palaeozoic  systems. 
•3ni  Order :  Epochs  of  time,  represented  by  Series  of  strata.  4th  Order  :  Ages  of  time,  re- 
presented by  Stages  of  strata.  5th  Order :  Phases  of  time,  represented  by  Zones  of  strata. 
Various  modifications  are  likewise  made  in  the  customary  terminations  in  order  to  conform 
vith  this  scheme.  Thus  the  divisions  of  the  second  order  are  all  made  to  terminate  in  ique. 
The  familiar  Cambrian,  Silurian,  and  Devonian  become  Cambrique,  Silurique,  and  Devonique, 
or  Cambric,  Silnric,  Devonic,  as  they  would  be  written  in  English.  The  divisions  of  the  fourth 
order  are  meant  all  to  end  in  en  {an  in  English),  as  Bartonian,  Portlandian,  &c.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  differences  of  opinion  must  arise  as  to  the  division  into  which  a  particular  section 
of  strata  should  be  classed,  whether,  for  instance,  if  should  go  into  the  third  order  or  the 
■econd  order.  Whether  such  an  artificial  precision  of  terminology  is  desirable  may  be  open  to 
question,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  recommendations  of  any  congress,  international 
or  other,  will  be  powerful  enough  to  alter  the  established  usages  of  a  language.     The  chrono- 
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The  smallest  subdivisions  of  the  Geological  Record  are  laminae,  a 
number  of  which  may  make  a  stratum,  seam,  or  bed.  As  a  rule  a 
stratum  is  distinguishable  by  lithological  rather  than  palseontological 
features.  AVhere  one,  or  a  limited  number  of  beds,  is  characterised  by 
one  or  more  distinctive  fossils,  it  is  termed  a  Zone  or  Horizon,  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  often  known  by  the  name  of  a  typical  fossil,  as 
the  different  zones  in  the  Cretaceous  system  are  by  their  special  species  of 
cephalopods,  brachiopods,  or  echinids,  those  in  the  Lias  by  their  ammonites, 
and  those  in  the  Silurian  system  by  their  graptolites.^  Two  or  more  such 
zones,  united  by  the  occurrence  in  them  of  a  number  of  the  same  char- 
acteristic species  or  genera,  may  be  called  Beds  or  an  Assise,  as  in  the 
*'  Micraster  beds  or  assise  "  of  the  Cretaceous  system,  which  include  the 
zones  of  AL  corteslMdinanum  and  M,  cor-anguinum.  Two  or  more  sets  of 
such  connected  beds  or  assises  may  be  termed  a  Group  or  Stage  {4iag€). 
In  some  cases,  where  the  number  of  assises  in  a  stage  is  large,  they  are 
grouped  into  sub-stages  {sous-4tages)  or  sub-groups.  £ach  sub-stage  or 
sub-group  will  then  consist  of  several  assises,  and  the  stage  or  group  of 
several  sub-stages  or  sub-groups.  A  number  of  groups  or  stages  constitute 
a  Series,  Section  (Abtheilung),  or  Formation,  and  a  number  of  series, 
sections,  or  formations  may  be  united  into  a  System.* 

The  nomenclature  adopted  for  these  subdivisions  bears  witness  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  geology.  It  is  a  patchwork  in  which  no  uniform 
system  or  language  has  been  adhered  to,  but  where  the  influences  by 
which  the  progress  of  the  science  has  been  moulded  may  be  distinctly 
traced.  Some  of  the  earliest  names  are  lithological,  and  remind  us  of 
the  fact  that  mineralogy  and  petrography  preceded  geology  in  the  order 

logical  terms  Era^  Permit  Epoch  and  Age  have  been  habitually  used  by  English  writers  as 
almost  equivalent,  or  at  least  interchangeable,  while  the  term  Group  has  been  so  universally 
employed  in  our  literature  for  a  division  subordinate  in  value  to  Series  and  System  that  the 
attempt  to  alter  its  significance  would  introduce  far  more  confusion  than  can  possibly  arise 
from  its  retention  in  the  accustomed  sense. 

The  student  who  may  wish  to  pursue  this  subject  may  consult  the  various  Compt.  rend, 
Coiigris.  Gioi,  Inteniat.  since  1881  ;  and  the  following  papers:  Professors  Meunier  Chalmas 
and  De  Lapparent,  "Note  sur  la  Nomenclature  des  Terrains  Sedimentaires, "  B.  S,  O.  I*,  xxi. 
(1893),  p.  438  ;  '*  A  Symposium  on  the  Classification  and  Nomenclature  of  Geologic  Time- 
divisions,"  by  J.  Le  Conte,  G.  K.  Gilbert,  W.  B.  Clark,  S.  W.  WillUton,  Baily  Willis,  C.  R 
Keyes  and  S.  Calvin,  Journ.  Oeol.  vi.  (1898),  pp.  333-355  ;  T.  C.  Chamberlin.  "The  Ulterior 
basis  of  Time-divisions  and  the  Classification  of  Geologic  History,"  op.  eii.  pp.  449-462  ; 
H.  S.  Williams,  *'Tlie  Classification  of  Stratified  Rocks,"  op.  cit.  p.  671  ;  B.  Willis,  "In- 
dividuals of  Stratigraphic  Classification,"  r)p.  cit.  ix.  p.  557. 

*  Professor  Gaudry  estimates  the  total  number  of  zones  in  the  European  geological  series 
at  114.  In  this  calculation  the  Jurassic  system  is  allowed  no  fewer  than  34  ;  the  Carboni- 
ferous and  Permian  together,  10 ;  and  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  together,  20  ('  Ecchaine- 
ments  du  Monde  Animal :  Fossiles  Primaires,'  1883).  Professor  Lapworth  has  recognised 
20  distinct  graptolite  zones  in  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  systems  (Ann,  Mag.  Nat, 
Hist.  ser.  5,  vols.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  (1879-80),  see  especially  the  last  jMurt  of  his  paper  in  voL  \i, 
p.  196*<r<?.).  See  also  H.  B.  Woodward,  **0n  Geological  Zones,"  Proc  Geol.  Assoc,  xii. 
(1892),  p.  295  ;  J.  E.  Marr,  "Principles  of  Stratigraphical  Geology,"  1899,  p.  68  ;  A.  J. 
Jukes- Browne,  OeoL  .\fag.  1899,  p.  216. 

^  Compare  Ht-bert,  Ann.  Sci.  OSof.  xi.  (1881). 
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of  birth — Chalk,  Oolite,  Greensand,  Millstone  Grit.  Others  are  topo- 
graphical, and  bear  witness  to  the  localities  where  the  formations  were 
first  observed,  or  are  typically  developed — Oxfordian,  Portlandian,  ELime- 
ridgian,  Jurassic,  Ehsetic,  Permian,  Neocomian.  Others  are  taken  from 
local  English  provincial  names,  and  remind  us  of  the  special  debt  we  owe 
to  William  Smith,  by  whom  so  many  of  them  were  introduced  into  geologi- 
cal literature — Lias,  Gault,  Crag,  Cornbrash.  Others  recognise  an  order 
of  superposition  as  already  established  among  formations — Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, New  Eed  Sandstone ;  while  still  another  class  is  founded  upon 
numerical  considerations — Dyas,  Trias.  By  common  consent  it  is  admitted 
that  names  taken  from  the  region  where  a  formation  or  group  of  rocks  is 
typically  developed,  are  best  adapted  for  general  use.  Cambrian,  Silurian, 
Devonian,  Permian,  Jurassic,  are  of  this  class,  and  have  been  adopted  all 
over  the  globe. 

But,  whatever  be  the  name  chosen  to  designate  a  particular  group  of 
strata,  it  soon  comes  to  be  used  as  a  chronological  or  homotaxial  term, 
apart  altogether  from  the  lithological  character  of  the  strata  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  Chalk  or  Cretaceous  system,  and 
embrace,  under  that  term,  formations  which  may  contain  no  chalk ; 
and  we  may  describe  as  Silurian,  a  series  of  strata  utterly  unlike  in 
lithological  characters  to  the  formations  in  the  typical  Silurian  country. 
In  using  these  terms,  we  unconsciously  adopt  the  idea  of  relative  date. 
Hence  such  a  word  as  Chalk,  or  Cretaceous,  does  not  so  much  suggest  to 
the  geologist  the  group  of  strata  so  called,  as  the  interval  of  geological 
history  which  these  strata  represent.  He  speaks  of  the  Cretaceous, 
Jurassic,  and  Cambrian  periods,  and  of  the  Cretaceous  fauna,  the 
Jurassic  flora,  the  Cambrian  trilobites,  as  if  these  adjectives  denoted 
simply  epochs  of  geological  time. 

The  Geological  Record  is  classified  into  five  main  divisions:  (1) 
Pre-Cambrian,  also  called  Archsean,  Azoic  (lifeless),  Eozoic  (dawn  of 
life)  or  Proterozoic  (earliest  life) ;  (2)  Palaeozoic  (ancient  life)  or 
Primary;  (3)  Mesozoic  (middle  life)  or  Secondary;  (4)  Cainozoic 
(recent  life)  or  Tertiary,  and  (5)  Post-Tertiary  or  Quaternary.  The 
Tertiary  and  Post-Tertiary  are  sometimes  grouped  together  as  Neozoic 
(new  life).  These  divisions  are  further  ranged  in  systems,  each  system 
in  series,  sections,  or  formations,  each  formation  in  groups  or  stages,  and 
each  group  in  single  zones  or  horizons.^  The  accompanying  generalised 
table  exhibits  the  sequence  of  the  chief  sub-divisions. 

Part  I.     Pre-Cambrian. 

§  i.  General  Characters. 

In  the  classification  of  the  materials  of  the  earth's  crust  enunciated 
bv  Werner  the  term  "  Transition  rocks  "  was  applied  to  a  large  series  of 
^  On  the  classification  of  the  Geological  Record  see  Professor  Renevier,  BuU.  Soc.  VaxuJ. 
liiL  p.  229  ;  Arch.  Sci.  Phys.  Nat.  xiL  (1884),  p.  297  ;  Compt.  rend.  Coiigr.  Giol.  Intemat. 
1S94,  pp.  523-695  ;  F.  Freeh,  op,  cit.  1897,  Memoires,  \\  27  ;  Dr.  W.  T.  Blanford,  UboI. 
Mag.  1884. 
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stratified  formations,  which,  underlying  the  fossiliferous  or  what  were 
then  called  "  Secondary "  deposits,  and  overlying  the  various  crystalline 
masses  which  were  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  or  "  Primary  "  part  of 
the  earth's  surface,  were  believed  to  record  an  intermediate  period  of 
terrestrial  history,  between  the  time  when  any  such  crystalline  materials  as 
granite  were  laid  down  from  a  supposed  universal  ocean  and  the  time  when 
ordinary  sediment  accumulated  and  entombed  the  remains  of  the  earliest 
animal  life.  Long  after  the  theoretical  considerations  that  led  to  its  adop- 
tion had  been  proved  to  be  fallacious,  this  term  "  transition  "  continued  to 
maintain  its  ground  as  the  designation  of  the  most  ancient  stratified  rocks 
underlying  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  containing  the  earliest  known 
organic  remains.  The  researches  of  Murchison  and  Sedgwick  eventually 
showed  that  these  venerable  formations  contained  a  well-marked  succes- 
sion of  organic  types,  whereby,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Secondary  rocks,  so 
admirably  made  out  by  William  Smith,  they  could  be  grouped  into 
separate  systems  and  formations,  and  could  be  identified  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  terms  Cambrian  and  Silurian  (which  will  be  explained 
in  later  pages)  were  proposed  by  these  illustrious  pioneers  to  denote 
the  oldest  known  fossiliferous  formations,  and  soon  entirely  supplanted 
the  older  names  "transition  "  and  "grauwacke."  The  Cambrian  system, 
as  now  generally  understood,  includes  the  lowest  series  of  Primary,  or  as 
they  are  now  called,  Palaeozoic  deposits  (see  postea,  p.  908).^ 

But  it  has  been  well  established  that,  while  in  some  regions  the  base 
of  the  Cambrian  system  is  separated  by  a  strong  unconformability  from  all 
rocks  of  older  date,  in  other  tracts  it  can  only  be  defined  by  an  arbitrary 
line,  beneath  which  lie  other  still  more  ancient  sedimentary  formations. 
In  these  primeval  deposits  there  are  records  of  denudation  and  deposi- 
tion, of  alternate  sedimentation  and  terrestrial  movements,  of  stupendous 
and  prolonged  volcanic  acti\'ity,  and  of  distinct  though  scanty  proofs  that 
plant  and  animal  life  had  already  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 
So  far  as  our  knowledge  yet  goes,  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
synchronism  or  homotaxis  of  these  formations  in  widely  separated  regions. 
Fossil  evidence  entirely  fails  here  as  a  guide,  and  mere  mineral  characters 
are  only  reliable  within  comparatively  limited  areas.  All  that  can  for  the 
present  be  attempted  is  to  determine  the  true  order  of  sequence,  tectonic 
relations,  and  general  structure  of  the  several  distinct  formations  in  each 

^  BeRides  the  contributions  to  the  general  discussion  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of 
crystalline  schists  cited  on  p.  785,  the  following  works  bearing  on  pre-Cambrian  rocks  may 
here  be  mentioned:  Zirkel,  *Petrographie,' vol.  iii.  pp.  141-425  ;  Giimbel,  *Geogu.  Beschreib. 
Fichtelgebirge, '  1879  ;  Rosenbusch,  iV>M<w  Jahrb.  1889,  ii.  p.  81,  MUtheil.  Badiach,  Ge/ti. 
Ladesanst.  iv.  i.  (1899),  Tschermak's  MittheU.  xi.  (1890),  p.  144,  xii.  (1891),  p.  49; 
"Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  on  N.W.  Highlands  of  Scotland,"  Q,  J,  O.  S,  xliv. 
(1888),  p.  878  ;  Michel-Levy,  B,  ^'.  O.  F.  vii.  (1879)  p.  867  ;  Barrois,  Ann,  Soe.  Gf"f, 
Nord,  viii.  (1881),  xv.  (1888);  W.  E.  Logan,  'Geology  of  Canada*;  papers  by  Petter- 
sen,  Dahll,  Tornebohm,  and  others,  some  of  which  are  cited  on  p.  898  ;  by  Dawson, 
Lawson,  and  others  in  the  Reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  ;  by  Irving,  Van 
Hise,  Bayley,  and  others  in  the  Annual  Reports,  Bulletins,  and  Monographs  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  contributions  are 
cited  on  later  pages. 
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country  where  they  occur,  without  in  the  meantime  any  serious  attempt 
at  correlation. 

It  must  further  be  observed  that  these  oldest  stratified  rocks  have 
very  generally  undergone  more  or  less  alteration  during  the  numerous 
terrestrial  disturbances  of  geological  history.  Lying  as  they  do  at 
the  base  of  the  stratified  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  they  have  shai-ed  in  all 
the  movements  by  which,  during  the  lapse  of  geological  time,  the  over- 
lying fossiliferous  rocks  have  been  affected.  Every  intruded  mass  of 
igneous  rock,  every  volcanic  outburst,  every  agent  of  contact  or  of  regional 
metamorphism  had  first  to  pass  through  them  before  it  could  reach  the 
younger  rocks  above.  Hence  not  only  have  they  usually  been  dislocated 
and  plicated,  but  they  have  been  abundantly  invaded  by  intrusive  materials 
of  all  ages,  and  their  internal  structure  has  frequently  been  subjected  to 
such  mechanical  stresses,  with  accompanying  chemical  and  mineralogical 
readjustments  of  their  component  materials,  that  they  have  passed  into 
the  condition  of  schists.  In  this  highly  altered  state  they  often  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  still  more  ancient  schists,  the  true  origin  of 
which  is  not  certainly  known.  In  some  regions,  indeed,  where  the  older 
sedimentary  formations  have  been  greatly  disturbed,  a  gradation  may  be 
traced,  as  we  have  seen,  from  unmistakable  Palaeozoic  or  Mesozoic  sediments 
with  recognisable  fossils  into  thoroughly  crystalline  and  foliated  schists. 
Sometimes  this  transition  is  doubtless  due  to  an  actual  extensive  meta- 
morphism of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  and  in  these  instances  there  may  be 
no  means  of  separating  the  schists  of  which  the  sedimentary  origin  is 
ascertainable  from  those  where  it  is  not.  The  whole  may  be  Palaeozoic 
or  Mesozoic.  In  other  cases,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  grada- 
tion is  rather  due  to  excessive  plication,  whereby  far  more  ancient  schists 
and  Palaeozoic  or  Mesozoic  strata  have  been  so  compressed  that  they  agree 
in  direction  of  strike,  and  have  been  so  folded  that  portions  of  the  one 
series  have  been  enclosed  within  the  other,  considerable  general  meta- 
morphism having  at  the  same  time  been  superinduced  upon  the 
whole. 

From  Underneath  these  oldest  undoubtedly  sedimentary  accumulations 
there  rises  to  the  surface  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  thoroughly  crystalline 
rocks,  which  range  from  amorphous  masses  such  as  granite,  syenite,  diorite, 
and  gabbro,  through  many  varieties  of  coarse  and  fine  foliated  rocks  to 
the  most  silky  schists  and  phyllites,  and  which  further  vary  in  chemical 
composition  from  thoroughly  acid  materials  (gneisses,  granites,  &c.)  to 
hasic  or  even  what  are  called  "ultra-basic"  compounds  (peridotites, 
talc-schists,  serpentines).  Though  sometimes  amorphous  over  considerable 
spaces,  and  then  not  to  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  igneous  eruptive 
masses,  they  for  the  most  part  present  a  more  or  less  distinctly  schistose 
or  foliated  structure,  some  of  their  most  abundant  and  conspicuous 
members  being  gneisses,  often  so  coarsely  banded  as  to  pass  into  granite. 
They  are  often  termed  the  "Crystalline  Schists"  (pp.  244,  785). 

Possessing  characters  which  link  them  on  the  one  hand,  with  strati- 
fied, on  the  other,  with  eruptive  rocks,  this  great  series  presents  a 
peculiar  type  of  structure,  with  which  are  connected  some  of  the  most 
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perplexing  problems  of  geology.^  These  rocks  cover  extensive  areas 
of  the  surface  of  the  continents,  occurring  usually  wherever  the  oldest 
formations  have  been  brought  to  light.  But  they  everywhere  pass  under 
younger  formations,  so  that  their  visible  supei^cies  is  probably  but  a 
very  small  part  of  their  total  extent.  In  the  northern  regions  of  Europe 
and  of  North  America,  they  spread  over  thousands  of  square  miles,  form- 
ing the  tableland  of  Scandinavia  and  Finland,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
various  detached  areas  throughout  £urope  and  a  large  part  of  Eastern 
Canada  and  Labrador.  They  commonly  rise  to  the  surface  along  the  axes 
of  great  mountain-chains  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  So  persistent  are 
they,  that  they  probably  everywhere  underlie  the  stratified  formations  as 
a  general  foundation  or  platform. 

The  origin  and  geological  age  of  the  "  Crystalline  Schists  "  have  given 
rise  to  much  controversy.  Some  geologists  believe  these  rocks  to  be 
portions  of  the  early  crust  of  the  globe  which  consolidated  from  a  molten 
condition  (p.  870).  Others  have  regarded  them  as  original  chemical 
deposits  on  the  floor  of  a  primeval  ocean.  Repudiating  the  exaggerated 
views  of  those  who  have  sought  by  metamorphic  (metasomatic)  processes 
to  derive  the  most  utterly  different  rocks  from  each  other  (for  example, 
limestone  from  gneiss  and  granite,  granite  and  gneiss  from  limestone, 
talc  from  granite,  &c.),  these  Neptunist  writers  have  insisted  that  the 
crystalline  schists,  in  common  with  many  pyroxenic  and  hornblendic  rocks 
(diabases,  gabbros,  diorites,  &'c.),  as  well  as  masses  in  which  serpentine, 
talc,  chlorite,  and  epidote  are  prevailing  minerals,  have  been  deposited 
"  for  the  most  part  as  chemically-formed  sediments  or  precipitates,  and 
that  the  subsequent  changes  have  been  simply  molecular,  or  at  most  con- 
fined in  certain  cases  to  reactions  between  the  mingled  elements  of  the 
sediments,  with  the  elimination  of  water  and  carbonic  acid."  To  support 
this  view,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  rocks  in  question  were 
formed  during  a  period  of  the  earth's  history  when  the  ocean  had  a  con- 
siderably different  relative  proportion  of  mineral  substances  dissolved  in 
its  (then  probably  much  warmer)  waters ;  they  are  consequently  assigned 
to  a  very  early  geological  period,  anterior  indeed  to  what  are  usually 
termed  the  Palaeozoic  ages.  It  becomes  further  needful  to  discredit  the 
belief  that  any  gneiss  or  schist  can  belong  to  one  of  the  later  stages 
of  the  geological  record,  except  doubtfully  and  merely  locally.  The  more 
thorough-going  advocates  of  the  pristine,  "azoic,"  or  "eozoic,"  date,  of  the 
so-called  "  Metamorphic  "  or  crystalline  schists,  have  not  hesitated  to  take 
this  step.^  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assort  that,  by  mere  mineral 
characters,  the  crystalline  rocks  of  contemporaneous  periods  can  be 
identified  all  over  the  world.  They  assume  that  in  the  supposed  chemical 
precipitation,  the  same  general  order  has  been  followed  everywhere  over 
the  floor  of  the  ocean.  Consequently  a  few  hand -specimens  of  the 
crystalline  rocks  of  a  country  are  enough  in  their  eyes  to  determine  the 
geological   position    of  these  formations.     Other  geologists,  recognising 

^  For  a  summary  of  opinions  regareling  these  rocks,  see  Zirkel,  *  Lehrbuch, '  vol.  iii.  pp. 
141-184.     The  origin  of  schists  by  metamorphism  has  been  discussed  antCj  p.  785. 
'^  See  Sterry  Hunt's  *  Chemical  Essays,'  p.  382  set/. 
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that  the  more  crystalline  members  of  the  series  of  schists  graduate  into 
rocks  that  are  much  less  crystalline,  and  even  into  what  are  recognisably 
of  sedimentary  origin,  likewise  that  they  include  and  pass  into  masses 
that  were  certainly  eruptive,  have  come  to  regard  the  schists  as  a  meta- 
morphic  series  of  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks  owing  their  characteristic 
foliated  structure  to  some  subsequent  action  upon  them.^ 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  difficulty  in  discussing  the  history  of  these 
it>ck8  has  lain  in  the  fact  that  the  crystalline  schists  are,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  separated  from  all  other  geological  formations  by  an  abrupt 
hiatus.^  Instead  of  passing  into,  they  are  commonly  covered  unconform- 
ably  by  these  formations,  before  the  deposition  of  which  they  had  usually 
been  enormously  denuded  (see,  for  example,  Fig.  369).  Hence,  not 
only  is  there  generally  a  want  of  continuity  between  the  schists  and 
younger  formations,  but  the  contrast  between  them,  in  regard  to  litho- 
logical  characters  and  geotectonic  structure,  is  often  so  exceedingly 
striking  as  naturally  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  schists  must  belong  to  a 
far  earlier  period  than  that  of  the  oldest  sedimentary  formations  of  the 
ordinary  type,  and  to  a  totally  different  order  of  physical  conditions. 
Natural,  however,  as  this  conclusion  may  be,  those  who  adopt  it  probably 
seldom  realise  to  what  an  extent  it  rests  upon  mere  assumption.  Start- 
ing with  the  supposition  that  the  crystalline  schists  are  the  result  of 
geological  operations  that  preceded  the  times  when  ordinary  sedimenta- 
tion began,  it  assumes  that  they  belong  to  one  or  more  great  early 
geological  periods.  Yet  all  that  can  logically  be  asserted  as  to  the  age  of 
these  rocks  is  that  they  must  be  older  than  the  oldest  formations  which 
overlie  them.  If  in  one  region  of  the  globe  they  appear  from  under 
Cretaceous,  in  another  below  Carboniferous,  in  a  third  below  Silurian 
strata,  their  chronology  is  not  more  accurately  definable  from  this 
relation  than  by  saying  they  are  respectively  pre-Cretaceous,  pre-Carboni- 
ferous,  and  pre-Silurian.  They  may  all  of  course  belong  to  the  same 
period ;  but  where  they  occur  in  detached  and  distant  slreas,  there  is  as 
yet  no  method  whereby  their  synchronism  can  be  proved.  To  assert  it  is 
an  assumption  which,  though  in  many  cases  irresistible,  ought  not  to  be 
received  with  the  confidence  of  an  established  truth  in  geology. 

No  portion  of  the  Geological  Record  has  in  recent  years  been  more 
diligently  studied  than  the  Crystalline  Schists,  which,  underlying  the  vast 
pile  of  fossiliferous  systems,  contain  the  earliest  surviving  chronicles  of 
the  history  of  the  earth.  But  the  problems  presented  by  these  rocks  are 
so  many  and  so  difficult  that  comparatively  little  progress  has  been  made 

*  For  farther  disciusion  of  the  more  probable  theories  on  this  subject,  see  p.  870.  Jukes 
C Student's  Manual  of  Geology/  3rd  edit.  (1872),  p.  369),  pointed  oiit  that  igneous  rocks 
hiTe  undergone  metamorphism  no  less  than  the  sedimentary  formations  among  which  they 
lie,  and  his  views  have  been  confirmed  by  more  recent  work.  See  Lehmann's  volume  cited 
on  p.  785  ;  AUport,  Q.  J.  G,  S.  xxxii.  (1876),  p.  425 ;  G.  H.  Williams,  cited  on  p.  790. 
Abundant  confirmation  of  Jukes'  prognostications  has  been  obtained  among  the  crystalline 
Kbists  of  Ireland,  which  he  had  partially  studied. 

*  Many  continental  geologists,  however,  believe  that  the  foliation  of  the  schists  is  usually 
panllel  to  the  stratification  of  the  immediately  overlying  sedimentary  formations.  See,  for 
mstance,  the  summary  given  by  M.  Michel  Levy,  B,  S.  G.  F.  xvi.  1888,  p.  102. 
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in  the  endeavour  to  group  them  into  formations  or  systems  comparable 
with  those  of  the  fossilif erous  series,  and  to  ascertain  the  stages  of 
geological  history  of  which  they  are  the  memorials.  The  obstacles  to 
increase  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  arise  from  the  complication  and 
obscurity  of  the  geotectonic  relations  of  the  rocks.  We  have  as  yet  no 
satisfactory  clue  to  their  chronological  sequence.  The  assumption  that  the 
banding  and  foliation  of  the  oldest  gneiss  represent  original  stratification 
has  been  generally  abandoned  as  quite  untenable.  Hence  all  the  early 
attempts  to  make  out  a  stratigraphical  succession  among  these  rocks  and 
to  estimate  their  thickness  are  now  recognised  to  be  without  foundation. 
Even  where  some  sequence  can  be  determined  in  portions  of  the  gneisses^ 
as  where  one  mass  has  clearly  been  injected  into  another,  the  rocks  have 
undergone  so  many  disturbances,  and  so  many  and  serious  alterations  of 
their  internal  structure,  that  it  is  hardly  ever  possible  to  follow  up  the 
clue  for  more  than  a  limited  distance,  and  still  less  to  base  upon  it  any 
generalisation  as  to  a  generally  applicable  order  of  appearance.  Nothing 
in  the  least  degree  analogous  to  the  evidence  of  fossils  among  the 
sedimentary  rocks  is  here  available.  Whether  eventually  a  determinable 
sequence  among  the  minerals  of  these  ancient  rocks  may  be  ascertained 
remains  still  uncertain.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  certain  minerals,  or 
groups  of  minerals,  came  into  existence  at  particular  stages  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  crystalline  schists,  a  key  might  be  found  to  some  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  this  branch  of  geological  inquiry.  But  though  such  a 
sequence  has  often  been  claimed  to  exist,  no  satisfactory  proof  has  yet  been 
adduced  that  it  has  been  asserted  on  more  than  mei*e  local  observation. 
Certainly  no  general  law  of  mineral  sequence  in  geological  times  has 
hitherto  been  established.^ 

Thus  while  it  is  often  difficult  or  impossible  to  ascertain  the  original 
order  of  succession  among  the  crystalline  schists  of  a  particular  region,  it 
is  even  more  difficult  to  form  a  satisfactory  judgment  as  to  the  strati- 
graphical  relations  of  the  schists  of  two  detached  regions.  There  is  usually 
no  common  basis  of  comparison  between  them,  except  similarity  of  mineral 
character  and  structure.  But  as  it  can  be  shown  that  even  in  a  single 
area  the  crystalline  schists  may  sometimes  represent  the  results  of  many 
successive  operations  continuing  through  a  long  series  of  geological 
periods,  it  is  obvious  that  the  task  of  correlating  these  rocks  in  distinct, 
and  especially  in  widely  separated  areas  must  be  beset  with  almost 
insuperable  obstacles. 

Though  in  many  countries  a  complete  break  occurs  between  the  lowest 
gneisses  and  the  overlying  Palaeozoic  sedimentary  formations,  there  are 

*  The  late  T.  S,  Hunt  was  one  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the  view  that  the  crystalline 
pre-Cambrian  rocks  were  deposited  as  chemical  sediments  in  a  certain  definite  order,  and  that 
the  rocks  could  be  recognised  by  their  mineral  characters,  and  be  thereby  grouped  in  their 
proper  order  all  over  the  world.  See,  for  example,  his  essays  on  "  The  Taconic  Question  in 
Geology  "  and  on  "  The  Origin  of  the  Crystalline  Rocks  "  in  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  the  Trans,  Roy. 
Soc.  Canada.  How  completely  this  artificial  system  breaks  down  when  tested  by  an  appeal 
to  the  rocks  in  the  field  has  been  well  shown  by  R.  D.  Irving,  Tih  Ann,  Rep.  V.S,  G,  «S. 
(1888),  p.  383. 
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other  regions  in  which  these  gneisses  are  intimately  associated  with  schists, 
limestones,  quartzites,  and  conglomerates.  The  real  character  of  this 
association  has  been  variously  interpreted,  but  on  any  explanation,  it  shows 
that  such  gneisses  cannot  be  older  than  certain  crystalline  masses  which  may 
be  regarded  as  probably,  if  not  certainly,  of  sedimentary  origin.  Hence, 
while  the  inference  from  one  series  of  sections  has  been  that  the  gneisses 
belong  to  an  early  condition  of  the  cooling  crust  of  the  globe,  from  another 
series  it  has  been  in  favour  of  these  gneisses  and  their  associated  sediment- 
ary materials  having  been  formed  after  the  crust  was  solidified,  and  after 
mechanical  and  chemical  sediments  had  begun  to  be  accumulated. 

Taking  the  widest  view  of  the  whole  series  of  pre-Palaeozoic  rocks,  with 
their  vast  piles  of  various  sedimentary  formations  above,  and  their  complex 
series  of  crystalline  massive  and  schistose  rocks  below,  we  encounter  a 
somewhat  serious  difficulty  in  the  attempt  to  group  the  whole  of  this 
varied  assemblage  of  mineral  masses  under  some  common  generally  applic- 
able stratigraphical  name.  Such  a  name  has  usually  been  held  to  imply 
that  the  rocks  which  it  designates  belong  to  one  well-defined  portion  of  the 
Geological  Kecord.  But  this  implication  is  one  which  every  geologist 
who  has  worked  among  these  ancient  rocks  would  earnestly  deprecate,  for 
he  has  in  some  measure  realised  how  vast,  varied,  and  long-continued  were 
the  geologiciil  changes  of  which  they  are  the  memorials.  These  mutations 
include  many  transformations  of  the  earth's  surface,  many  disturbances  of 
its  crust,  with  enormous  denudation  and  sedimentation,  comparable  with,  if 
not  greater  than,  those  which  in  later  ages  were  repeated  again  and  again, 
even  after  the  older  fossiliferous  formations  were  laid  down.  So  similar 
have  been  the  results  that  it  is  now  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  discriminate 
between  the  more  ancient  and  the  more  recent  operations.  To  class  all 
the  crystalline  schists  and  the  great  piles  of  sedimentary  and  igneous 
materials  into  which  they  seem  to  pass,  by  one  general  name,  after  the  type 
of  "  Cambrian,"  "  Silurian,"  or  "  Devonian,"  may  be  convenient,  but  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  is  apt  to  lead  to  confusion,  by  placing 
together  masses  which  may  be  of  widely  different  geological  ages  and  of 
wholly  dissimikr  origin.  Various  terms  have  been  proposed  for  this  complex 
assemblage  of  rocks,  such  as  Primitive,  Proterozoic,  Azoic,  Agnotozoic  or 
Archican.  But  from  the  data  adduced  in  Book  IV.  Part  VIII.  regarding 
regional  metamorphism,  the  student  will  understand  how  full  of  uncer- 
tainty must  be  the  geological  age  of  many  areas  of  crystalline  schists. 
Mere  lithological  characters  affi)rd  no  perfectly  reliable  test  of  relative 
antiquity.  To  prove  that  any  region  of  crystalline  schists  may  be 
'Primitive,"  "Azoic,"  or  "Archaean"  we  must  first  find  these  rocks 
overlain  by  the  oldest  fossiliferous  formations.  Where  no  evidence 
of  this  kind  is  available,  the  use  of  precise  terms,  which  are  meant  to 
fienote  a  particular  geological  era,  is  undesirable.  There  seems  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  asserted  "Archaean"  age  of  many  tracts  of 
schistose  and  granitoid  rocks  rests  on  no  better  basis  than  mere  supposi- 
tion, and  that  as  the  study  of  regional  metamorphism  is  extended,  the 
so-called  "  Archaean  "  areas  will  be  proportionately  contracted.^ 

*  Dr.  Barrois  thus  expresses  himself  on  this  subject :  '*  A  great  number  of  the  rocks  con- 
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Several  distinct  systems  of  mineral  masses  can  be  shown  in  some  regions 
to  exist  beneath  the  base  of  the  Paleeozoic  formations,  differing  so  greatly  in 
petrological  characters,  in  tectonic  relations,  and  probably  also  in  mode  of 
formation,  that  they  cannot,  without  a  very  unnatural  union,  be  arranged 
in  one  definite  stratigraphical  series.  For  the  present  it  seems  to  me 
least  objectionable  to  adopt  some  vague  general  term  which  nevertheless 
expresses  the  only  homotaxial  relation  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
For  this  purpose  the  designation  "  pre-Cambrian,"  already  in  use,  seems 
suitable.  The  rocks  which  I  would  embrace  under  this  epithet  may 
include  a  number  of  separate  systems  or  formations  which  have  little  or 
nothing  in  common,  save  the  fact  that  they  are  all  older  than  the  base  of 
the  Cambrian  rocks.  Until  our  knowledge  of  these  ancient  masses  is 
much  more  extensive  and  precise  than  it  is  at  present  I  think  it  would 
be  of  advantage  to  avoid  the  adoption  of  any  general  terminology  which 
would  involve  assumptions  as  to  their  definite  place  and  sequence  in  the 
geological  record,  their  mode  of  origin,  their  relation  to  the  history  of 
plant  and  animal  life,  or  their  identification  in  different  countries. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  danger  of  such  assumptions,  I  may  refer  to 
the  history  of  the  investigation  of  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada.  From 
the  early  observations  of  Sir  W.  Logan  and  Mr.  Alexander  Murray  these 
rocks  came  to  be  regarded  as  types  of  the  oldest  gneisses  of  the  globe. 
They  were  looked  upon  as  probably  metamorphosed  marine  sediments 
that  had  formed  the  solid  platform  on  which  the  whole  series  of  fossil- 
iferous  systems  of  North  America  had  been  deposited.  The  name  Lau- 
rentian applied  to  them  was  transferred  to  similar  rock-masses  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  came  to  be  accepted  as  the  designation  of  the  oldest 
known  zone  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  But  eventually  it  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Lawson  that  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  Laurentian  gneiss  is  essen- 
tially of  igneous  not  of  sedimentary  origin,  and  is  actually  intrusive  into 
what  are  undoubtedly  sedimentary  strata.  It  could  not,  therefore,  itself 
as  a  whole  be  the  oldest  rock;  and  all  the  generalisatiops  and  identifications 
founded  on  its  supposed  position  fell  to  the  ground.  The  term  Laurentian 
cannot  henceforth  have  more  than  a  local  significance.  It  serves  to  designate 
certain  ancient  crystalline  rocks  of  Canada,  but  a  geologist  would  not 
now  employ  it  to  denote  any  of  the  rocks  of  another  region,  even  though 
they  might  present  similar  general  lithological  characters.  We  must  in 
the  meanwhile  be  content  to  restrict  the  application  of  such  names  to  the 
regions  in  which  they  originated.  There  will  be  much  less  impediment 
to  the  progress  of  investigation  by  the  multiplication  of  local  names  than 

sidereil  to  l^  Archsean  in  Brittany  are  only  metamorphosed  Cambrian  or  Silurian  rocks, 
having  merely  the  fades  of  primitive  rocks.  We  do  not  think  that  Brittany  can  t)e  the  only 
region  where  this  is  the  case  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seeme  to  us  probable  that  the  Palaeozoic 
formations  are  destined  to  spread  more  and  more  over  geological  maps,  at  the  expense  of 
the  'primitive  formations,'  by  assuming  gneissic  and  schistose  modifications"  (Ann.  Soc. 
Oiol.  yard.  xi.  (1884),  p.  139  ;  ante,  p.  781).  Reusch's  discovery  of  fossils  in  the  mica- 
schists  of  Southern  Norway  proved  some  of  the  supposed  "  Archaean  "  rocks  to  be  of  Upper 
Silurian  age  {j^osfea^  pj).  899,  925,  970).  Lower  Silurian  crinoids  have  been  found  in  the 
supposed  Archaean  tract  of  Virginia  (N.  H.  Darton,  Ann.  Joum,  ScL  xliv,  (1892),  p.  50). 
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by  the  attempt  to  force  identifications  for  which  there  is  no  satisfactory 
basis.  Each  country  will  have  its  own  terminology  for  pre-Cambrian 
formations,  until  some  way  is  discovered  of  correlating  these  formations 
in  different  parts  of  the  globe. 

Although  where  the  stratigraphical  succession  is  most  complete  the 
gneisses  that  rise  from  under  the  oldest  sedimentary  rocks  have  been 
found  to  pierce  these  rocks,  and  thus  to  be  of  later  date ;  yet  in  most 
regions  no  such  proof  of  posteriority  is  to  be  seen.  The  coarse  banded 
<:neisses  are  usually  the  foundations  on  which  the  stratified  fossiliferous 
formations  unconformably  rest.  There  is  thus  an  obvious  advantage  in 
treating  these  gneisses  first  in  an  account  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks.  I  shall 
here  follow  this  arrangement,  and  reserve  for  a  later  section  a  description 
of  the  sedimentary  and  igneous  formations  which  intervene  between  the 
gneisses  and  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  system. 

1.  Hie  Imvest  gnemes  and  schists. 

It  has  often  been  noticed  that  the  oldest  known  crystalline  rocks 
present  a  remarkable  sameness  of  general  mineral  characters  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth.  Sedimentary  formations  constantly  vary  from  country  to 
country,  but  when  we  descend  beneath  their  lowest  members  we  come 
upon  a  wholly  different  group  of  rocks,  which,  like  those  of  undoubtedly 
igneous  origin,  retain  one  general  type  of  structure  and  composition. 
These  rocks  include  massive  materials  such  as  granite,  syenite,  gabbro, 
diorite,  and  hornblende-rock.  But  even  in  these  a  tendency  to  a  schistose 
arrangement  can  usually  be  observed.  By  far  the  most  generally  prevalent 
structure  is  a  more  or  less  definite  foliation.  The  coarser  varieties  are 
marked  by  alternate  bands  of  distinct  mineral  characters,  orthoclase, 
plagioclase  (commonly  an  acid  variety),  quartz,  hornblende,  and  mica 
(white  and  black)  being  universally  conspicuous.  Such  rudely  foliated  and 
coarsely -banded  gneisses  offer  gradations  into  masses  which  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  ordinary  eruptive  material.  The  banding  is  some- 
times strongly  marked  by  the  separation  of  the  more  silicated  from  the 
less  silicated  minerals,  as  where  layers  of  felspar  or  of  quartz  alternate 
with  others  of  hornblende,  pyroxene,  or  biotite. 

While  the  foliation  and  the  arrangement  of  the  minerals  in  parallel 
liands  give  a  bedded  aspect  to  these  rocks,  the  resemblance  of  this  structure 
to  the  true  bedding  of  detrital  materials  is  more  apparent  than  real.  A 
little  examination  shows  that  the  layers  are  not  persistent,  that  they 
cross  each  other,  and  that  portions  of  one  may  be  entirely  separated  and 
enclosed  within  another.  Even  where  there  has  been  an  original  banding 
of  the  materia],  the  rock  has  usually  undergone  enormous  mechanical  com- 
pression and  deformation.  It  has  -been  plicated,  rolled  out,  dislocated, 
and  crumpled  again  and  again.  Hence,  though  for  short  distances  it  is 
possible  to  separate  out  layers  or  bosses  of  felspathic,  hornblendic, 
pyroxenic,  peridotitic,  or  serpentinous  composition  from  the  general  body 
of  gneiss,  the  geologist  who  tries  to  fix  definite  stratigraphical  horizons 
by  this  means  soon  abandons  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  comes  to  the 
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conclusion  that  no  sequence  of  a  trustworthy  nature  can  be  established 
in  the  body  of  the  gneiss  itself. 

From  the  coarsest  gneisses  gradations  may  be  traced  to  fine  silky  schists; 
and  this  not  only  on  a  large  scale  in  tracts  capable  of  being  delineated  on 
a  map,  but  on  so  small  a  scale  as  to  be  illiistrated  even  in  hand-specimens. 
Such  transitions  seem  to  arise  from  the  different  effects  of  mechanical  de- 
formation on  materials  that  offered  considerable  differences  in  lithological 
composition  and  stinicture.  Fine  talcose  schists,  for  example,  can  be  traced 
to  original  peridotites ;  hornblendic  and  actinolitic  schists  to  such  rocks 
as  gabbro,  diorite,  or  dolerite,  and  coarse  granitoid  gneisses  to  granite, 
syenite,  and  similar  eruptive  masses  (pp.  428,  787). 

In  the  older  accounts  of  these  rocks  the  gneisses  are  described  as  pass- 
ing into  or  alternating  with  a  wholly  different  type  of  rocks,  among  which 
may  be  included  limestone  (sometimes  strongly  graphitic),  dolomite, 
quartzite,  graphite -schist,  mica- schist,  and  other  varieties  of  schistose 
material.  This  apparent  gradation  was  believed  to  mark  an  original 
transition  of  the  sediment  out  of  which  the  gneiss  was  thought  to  have 
been  formed  into  the  calcareous,  argillaceous,  or  carbonaceous  sediment, 
which  was  the  earliest  condition  of  the  associated  limestones  and  schists. 
It  was  thus  looked  upon  as  evidence  that  the  whole  crystalline  series 
represented,  in  a  metamorphosed  state,  an  ancient  accumulation  of  sedi- 
mentary materials.  The  existence  even  of  organic  remains  in  the  lime- 
stone was  insisted  upon,  and  the  so-called  Eozoon  was  cited  as  the  most 
ancient  relic  of  animal  life.^  But  there  is  now  every  reason  to  believe 
such  gradations  to  be  generally  deceptive.  As  a  result  of  the  enormous 
mechanical  compression  and  deformation  which  these  ancient  rocks  have 
undergone,  igneous  and  aqueous  materials  have  been  so  plicated  and  crushed 
together,  and  have  undergone  such  profound  metamorphism,  that  it  is 
sometimes  hardly  possible  to  trace  a  boundary  between  them.  At  the 
same  time  there  seems  no  reason  to  look  upon  the  limestones,  argillites, 
quartzites,  and  schists  as  other  than  intensely  altered  sediments,  which 
in  theory,  if  not  in  actual  practice  on  the  ground,  must  be  separated 
from  the  gneisses. 

Allusion  has  already  (p.  864)  been  made  to  various  theories  of  the 
genesis  of  the  lowest  gneisses  and  schists.  Of  these  theories  only  three 
deserve  further  notice  here.  (1)  That  these  rocks  are  a  portion  of  the 
original  crust  which  solidified  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  (2)  That  they 
are  ancient  sedimentarj^  rocks  in  a  metamorphosed  condition,  and  in  some 
parts  so  changed  as  to  have  been  actually  melted  and  converted  into 
intrusive  material.  (3)  That  they  are  essentially  eruptive  rocks,  com- 
parable with  the  deeper  seated  or  plutonic  portions  of  such  igneous  rocks 
as  may  be  seen  to  traverse  the  earth's  crust,  but  sometimes  associated  with 
metamorphosed  sedimentary  strata  into  which  they  have  been  intruded. 

(1)  From  the  ubiquity  of  their  appearance,  the  persistence  of  their 

striking  lithological  characters,  and  especially  the  apparent  blending  in 

them  of  the  igneous  and  sedimentary  types  of  structure,  the  idea  not 

unnaturally   arose  that  the  lowest  crystalline  rocks  represent  the  first 

^  See  on  this  subject  posteo^  p.  878.  and  authorities  there  cited. 
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crust  that  formed  on  the  earth.  ^  These  rocks  have  been  supposed  to 
include  some  of  the  early  surfaces  of  consolidation  of  the  molten  globe, 
and  some  of  the  first  sediments  that  were  thrown  down  from  the  hot 
ocean  which  eventually  condensed  from  the  atmosphere.  Such  a  specula- 
tive view  of  their  origin  may  seem  not  incredible  in  regions  where  these 
ancient  crystalline  rocks  are  covered  unconformably  by  the  oldest 
Palaeozoic  formations,  from  which  they  are  marked  off  by  so  striking  a 
contrast  of  structure  and  composition,  and  to  which  they  have  contributed 
so  vast  an  amount  of  detritid  material.  But  it  must  be  tested  by  the 
evidence  of  the  rocks  themselves,  not  only  where  the  geological  record  is 
confessedly  incomplete,  but  where  it  is  comparatively  full.  Nowhere 
among  the  lowest  gneisses  is  any  structure  observable  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  superficial  portion  of  a  lava  that  cooled  at  the  surface. 
Nor  have  rocks  been  discovered  among  them  that  can  be  regarded  as 
of  the  nature  of  volcanic  tuffs  and  breccias.  On  the  contrary,  the  analogies 
they  furnish  are  with  deep-seated  and  slowly -cooled  sills  and  bosses. 
The  supposed  intercalation  and  alternation  of  limestone  and  other  pre- 
sumably sedimentary  materials  in  the  old  gneisses  are  probably  all 
deceptive.  In  some  regions  they  can  be  shown  to  be  so,  and  it  can  there 
be  demonstrated  that  the  gneisses  are  really  eruptive  rocks  which  pierce 
the  adjacent  sedimentary  or  schistose  masses,  and  are  thus  of  younger 
age  than  these.  If  this  relation  can  be  clearly  established  in  regions 
where  tlie  evidence  is  fullest,  it  is  obviously  safe  to  infer  that  a  similar 
relation  might  be  discoverable  if  the  geological  record  were  more  com- 
plete, even  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  the  break  between  the 
lowest  gneisses  and  the  Palaeozoic  foimations  seems  to  be  most  pronounced. 
At  least  the  possibility  that  such  may  be  the  case  should  put  us  on  our 
guard  against  adopting  any  cnide  speculation  about  the  original  crust  of 
the  earth. 

The  present  condition  of  these  ancient  rocks  differs  much  from  that 
which  they  originally  possessed.  In  particular  they  have  undergone 
enormous  mechanical  deformation,  have. been  to  a  large  extent  crushed 
and  recrystallized,  and  have  acquired  a  marked  schistose  structure.  But 
in  every  large  region  where  they  are  developed  we  may  obtain  evidence 
to  connect  them  with  plutonic  intrusions,  not  with  superficial  consolidation, 
and  to  show  that  many  of  their  essential  details  of  structure  may  be 
paralleled  among  much  later  crystalline  schists  produced  from  the  meta- 
morphism  of  Palaeozoic  sediments  and  igneous  rocks. 

(2).  That  the  lowest  gneisses  of  Canada  and  other  regions  are  meta- 
morphosed sedimentary  rocks  was  generally  believed  until  not  many  years 
ago,  on  the  grounds  above  stated  (p.  864).  But  the  increased  attention 
which  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  the  subject  since  Professor  Lehmann's 
great  work  on  the  Saxon  gneisses  appeared  in  1884,  has  led  to  so  complete 
a  revolution  of  opinion  that  this  belief,  at  least  as  formulated  by  Sterry 
Hunt,  is  now  generally  abandoned.     Those  who  still  hold  it  in  a  modified 

*  See  Credner's  "Elemente,"  9th  edit,  p.  369.  Die  Fundamentalformation  ;  Erstar- 
nugsknute.  Compare  also  Roaenbosch,  Neues  Jahrb.  1889,  ii.  p.  81.  J.  Lomas,  Oeoi.  Mag. 
1897,  p.  537. 
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shape  recognise  that  the  original  sediments  must  have  differed  considerably 
from  those  of  any  unquestionably  sedimentary  formation,  and  were  probably 
deposited  under  peculiar  conditions.  They  admit  that  these  rocks  have 
undergone  extreme  metamorphism,  and  that  the  alteration  of  them  has  been 
carried  so  far  as  to  reduce  them  in  some  places  to  an  amorphous  crystal- 
line condition  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  normal  eruptive 
material.  It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  that  the  Laurentian  gneisses 
of  Canada  have  been  produced  by  the  actual  fusion  of  the  older  sedi- 
mentary pre-Cambrian  formations  and  the  absorption  of  these  rocks  into 
the  general  magma  of  eruptive  material  which  now  appears  as  gneiss,^ 
The  intrusive  character  of  some  of  the  gneiss,  which  might  be  regarded 
as  proof  of  its  really  igneous  origin,  is  accounted  for  by  what  is  called 
an  "  aquo-igneous  fusion "  of  some  parts  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  and 
their  intrusion  into  less  completely  metamorphosed  portions  of  the  series. 

(3)  Probably  the  great  majority  of  geologists  now  adopt  in  some  form 
the  third  opinion,  that  the  oldest  or  so-called  "  Archaean  "  gneisses  are  essen- 
tially eruptive  rocks,  and  that  they  should  be  compared  with  the  larger 
and  more  deeply-seated  bosses  of  intrusive  material  now  visible  on  the 
earth's  surface.  Whether  they  were  portions  of  an  original  molten  magma 
protruded  from  beneath  the  crust,  or  were  produced  by  a  refusion  of  already 
solidified  parts  of  that  crust  or  of  ancient  sedimentary  accumulations  laid 
do^vn  upon  it,  must  be  matter  of  speculation.  In  the  gathering  of  actual 
fact  we  cannot  go  beyond  their  character  as  eruptive  rocks,  which  is  the 
earliest  condition  to  which  they  can  be  traced,  and  we  must  consequently 
place  them  in  the  same  great  series  as  all  the  later  eruptive  materials 
with  which  geology  has  to  deal.  It  is  quite  tnie  that  they  have  been 
profoundly  modified  since  their  original  extrusion,  but  traces  of  their 
original  character  as  masses  of  mobile,  slowly  crystallizing  and  segregat- 
ing material  have  not  been  entirely  effaced. 

Looking  at  the  gneisses  as  a  whole,  with  their  various  accompaniments, 
we  find  them  to  form  a  complex  assemblage  of  crystalline  rocks  which, 
though  generally  presenting  a  foliated  structure,  pass  occasionally  into  the 
amorphous  condition  of  ordinary  eruptive  rocks.  In  composition  they 
range  from  granite  at  the  one  end  to  peridotites  and  serpentines  at  the 
other.  Hand-specimens  of  these  rocks  in  their  amorphous  or  unfoliated 
condition  do  not  differ  in  any  essential  feature  from  the  matei*ial  of 
ordinary  intrusive  lx)sses  in  later  portions  of  the  terrestrial  crust,  and 
the  same  similarity  of  structure  is  borne  out  when  thin  slices  are  placed 
under  the  microscope. 

The  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  really  eruptive  natiu-e  of  the 
gneisses  are  to  be  found  in  those  tracts  where  they  have  undergone 
least  disturbance,  and  where  therefore  the  way  in  which  they  traverse 
the  adjacent  rocks  can  be  distinctly  perceived.  They  are  there  seen  to 
cross  many  successive  zones  of  sedimentary  material,  to  send  out  veins 
and  protrusions,  and  to  enclose  portions  of  the  adjacent  rocks,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  surrounding  masses  present  many  of  the  familiar 
features    of    contact-metiimorphism.     Sections    where    these   phenomena 

^  A.  C.  Lawson,  Annual  Rejyorf  CanmUan  Geol.  Surv.  1887. 
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can  be  satisfactorily  observed  are  no  doubt  comparatively  rare,  for  in 
general  the  rocks  have  been  so  crushed  and  recrystallized  that  their 
ongiual  relations  have  been  destroyed.  It  is  in  consequence  of  these 
subsequent  movements  that  so  much  diflficulty  has  been  found  in  de- 
termining the  igneous  nature  of  the  gneisses  and  their  intrusive  character 
with  reference  to  the  rocks  adjacent  to  them.  The  abundant  veins  which, 
as  in  ordinary  granite  bosses,  proceeded  from  the  original  gneiss  have 
been  comprised  into  long  parallel  bands  which  seem  to  alternate  with 
the  schists  among  which  they  were  injected,  while  portions  of  the  sur- 
rounding rock  enclosed  within  the  gneiss  have  had  a  foliation  super- 
induced upon  them  parallel  to  that  of  these  bands.  Any  one  who  first 
studied  the  older  rocks  where  such  structures  are  visible  might  easily  be 
deceived  into  the  belief  that  these  alternations  of  parallel  strips  of  gneiss 
and  schist,  or  gneiss  and  limestone,  really  represent  a  continuous  sequence 
of  sedimentary  material.  Nor  would  he  readily  perceive  his  mistake  until 
he  could  trace  the  junction-line  into  some  tract  where,  by  cessation  of  the 
deformation,  the  original  relation  of  the  two  groups  of  rocks  could  be 
observed.^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  conclusive  proof  that  in  the  complex  assem- 
blage of  rocks  constituting  the  lowest  gneiss  there  are  not  only  differences 
of  composition  and  structure,  but  also  differences  of  relative  age.  Some 
portions  of  the  series  can  be  distinctly  seen  to  have  been  intruded  into 
others.  True  dykes  can  be  traced  among  them,  both  of  acid  and  basic 
composition.  In  the  north-west  of  Scotland,  for  example,  the  general 
body  of  gneiss  is  traversed  by  a  multiplicity  of  dykes,  cutting  across  the 
oldest  foliation  of  the  gneiss  in  a  general  north-westerly  direction  (Fig.  364). 
A  detailed  study  of  such  an  area  reveals  the  fact  that  the  fundamental 
rocks  represent  a  prolonged  series  of  igneous  protrusions.  As  this  com- 
plicated mass  of  eruptive  material  has  subsequently  undergone  profound 
alteration  by  dynao^o-metamorphism,  the  difficulties  in  unravelling  its 
history  need  cause  no  surprise. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  dykes  which  undoubtedly  mark  later 
injections  of  igneous  material,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the  general 
mass  of  gneiss  in  its  variations  from  an  amorphous  or  granitoid  condition 
through  the  coarse  banded  varieties  to  the  finer  schistose  types,  we  may 
pursue  the  history  of  these  puzzling  rocks  by  comparing  them  with  the 
larger  intrusive  bosses  and  sills  that  have  accompanied  the  volcanic 
eruptions  of  all  geological  periods.  In  deep-seated  and  slowly  cooled 
masses  of  igneous  material,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  (pp.  232,  711). 
we  may  frequently  observe  evidence  of  the  segregation  of  the  component 
minerals  in  bands  or  irregular  patches.  Such  a  segregation  seems  to  have 
taten  place  sometimes  after  the  erupted  rock  had  come  to  rest,  sometimes 
while  it  was  still  in  movement.  In  the  latter  case  the  layers  of  separated 
materials  have  been  dragged  forward,  so  as  not  only  to  acquire  a  banded 
or  streaky  structure,  but,  as  in  the  Tertiary  banded  gabbro  of  Skye,  a 
crumpled  and  plicated  arrangement,  strongly  resembling  that  of  some 
ancient    gneisses.     How    far    the    characteristic    arrangements    of    the 

»  See  A.  C.  Lawson,  Bull,  deoh  Sor.  Amfr.  i.  (1890),  p.  184. 
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minerals  in  the  coarse -banded  gneisses  may  have  arisen  from  a  process 
of  this  kind  in  the  consolidation  of  originally  eruptive  materials,  remains 
still  an  open  question,  though  the  progress  of  research  favours  the  idea 
that  such  has  really  been  to  a  large  extent  their  source.^  • 

It  is  certain,  however,  that,  besides  this  original  banded  structure, 
the  gneisses,  as  the  result  of  much  mechanical  deformation,  have  had  other 
and  later  structures  superinduced  upon  them,  sometimes  at  successive 
periods  of  disturbance.  The  most  massive  granitoid  rocks  have  thus 
been  crushed  down  under  great  strain,  and  have  recrystallized  as  fine 
granulitic  gneiss  or  mica-schist.  £pidiorites  and  amphibolites  have  by 
a  similar  process  been  converted  into  hornblende-schists.  In  these  cases 
the  reconstructed  rocks  usually  exhibit  a  finely  schistose  structure  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  parent  mass,  but  with  no  markedly  banded 
arrangement  Occasionally,  however,  in  the  recrystallization  of  the 
materials,  segregation  into  more  or  less  definite  layers  or  centres  has  come 
into  play,  so  that  in  this  obviously  secondary  arrangement  a  certain  re- 
semblance may  be  traced,  though  on  a  small  scale,  to  the  much  coarser 
bands  in  the  earliest  remaining  condition  of  the  oldest  gneisses. 

There  is  yet  another  source  of  difficulty  in  judging  of  the  relative 
age  and  origin  of  various  stnictures  among  the  crystalline  schists.  We 
have  seen  (p.  728)  that  granite,  besides  breaking  through  the  old  rocks 
and  forming  huge  bosses  as  well  as  abundant  veins  among  them,  has 
sometimes  been  introduced  into  their  substance  in  such  a  way  that  they 
seem  to  be  permeated  by  the  granitic  material,  which,  in  minute  layera  and 
lenticles,  quite  uncrushed,  may  be  traced  between  the  foliation  planes  of 
granulitic  gneisses  and  different  schists.  Where  subsequent  movement 
has  crushed  and  drawn  out  such  intercalated  layers,  younger  gneiss  is 
produced  that  simulates  with  extraordinary  closeness  some  aspects  of 
the  most  ancient  and,  so  to  say,  original  gneisses.^  This  transformation 
appears  to  take  place  even  among  schists  that  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
originally  sedimentary  rocks.  So  that  by  a  new  pathway  of  inquiry  we 
are  brought  once  more  to  the  old  doctine  of  the  cycle  of  change  through 
which  the  materials  of  the  earth's  crust  pass.  The  most  ancient  gneisses 
exposed  to  disintegration  on  the  earth's  surface  have  furnished  materials 
for  the  formation  of  sedimentary  deposits,  which,  after  having  been 
deeply  buried  ^vithin  the  earth's  crust,  crushed,  plicated,  and  permeated 
with  granitic  material,  present  once  more  the  aspect  of  the  old  gneisses 
from  which  they  were  in  the  first  instance  derived. 

*  This  inference  applies  more  particularly  to  the  coarsely  banded  gneisses  where  the 
individual  layers,  consisting  in  great  part  of  different  minerals,  resemble  some  of  the  segre- 
gation bands  in  eruptive  masses  (p.  256).  There  can  be  little  donbt  that,  as  already  re- 
marked, the  efficacy  of  mechanical  deformation  as  a  factor  in  the  production  of  gneisses  has 
been  pushed  too  far.  It  will  account  for  the  crushed  granulitic  and  schistose  condition,  but 
hardly  for  the  coarsely  banded  structure,  where  the  layers  consist  of  very  different  mineral 
aggregates.  I  have  discussed  this  subject  in  the  paper  upon  the  banded  structure  of  old 
gneisses  and  Tertiary  gabbros  cited  on  p.  256,  and  in  the  joint  paper  with  Mr.  Teall,  referred 
to  on  the  same  page. 

*  See  Mr.  Home's  ol)servations  in  Geological  Survey  Rejiort  for  1892,  and  his  joint 
paper  with  Mr.  Greenly,  cited  ante^  p.  729. 
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It  is  only  when  the  complex  tectonic  relations  of  the  several  masses 
composing  the  oldest  crystalline  rocks  are  closely  studied  that  we  can 
adequately  realise  how  hopeless  would  be  the  attempt  to  establish  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  stratigraphical  sequence  among  them.  Where 
different  eruptive  materials  present  proofs  of  successive  intrusion,  we  have 
indeed  a  clue  to  their  relative  age ;  but  such  evidence  carries  us  but  a 
small  way.  The  gneisses  where  obviously  intrusive  are  indisputably  of 
eruptive  origin,  but  they  alternate  with  finely  schistose  bands  which  some- 
times seem  to  cut  them.  The  bedding  or  banding  of  the  rocks  affords  no 
guide  whatever  as  to  sequence.  It  has  been  so  folded  and  crumpled  that 
even  if  it  represented  original  stratification  it  could  probably  never  be 
unravelled.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  bears  no  real 
analogy  to  stratification.  It  may  sometimes  represent^  as  already  stated, 
layers  of  segregation  and  flow-structure  in  an  original  igneous  magma,  at 
other  times  planes  of  movement  in  the  crushing  of  already  consolidated 
material  But  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  it  remains  now  in  an  in- 
extricable complexity.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  for  short  distances  some 
well-marked  band  of  rock  may  be  traced,  but  the  various  rock -masses 
generally  succeed  each  other  in  so  rapid  and  tumultuous  a  manner  as  to 
defy  the  efforts  of  the  field -geologist  who  would  patiently  map  them. 

As  a  rule,  only  where  the  earliest  type  of  gneiss  has  been  invaded 
by  subsequently  intruded  masses  can  a  successful  attempt  be  made  to  dis- 
entangle the  confused  structure.  Successive  systems  of  dykes  may  thus 
be  traced,  and  evidence  may  be  obtained  that  powerful  dynamic  stresses 
affected  the  rocks  between  some  of  these  intrusions.  The  dykes  have 
sometimes  been  crushed,  plicated,  and  disrupted  until  they  have  been 
reduced  to  isolated  patches  of  schist  irregularly  distributed  among  the 
reconstructured  gneiss.  And  through  these  involved  and  complicated 
masses  newer  groups  of  dykes  have  risen,  to  be  again  subjected  to 
mechanical  deformation  (pp.  882-890). 

The  question  may  occur  to  the  student  whether  this  complex  system 
of  evidently  plutonic  igneous  rocks  was  ever  connected  with  any  super- 
ficial volcanic  activity.  No  such  connection  has  yet  been  definitely 
ascertained,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  highly  probable.  If  the  most 
ancient  gneisses  with  their  dykes  and  bosses  were  the  deep  seated  portions 
of  the  successive  uprisings  of  the  igneous  magma  which  culminated  in 
volcanic  eruptions,  we  may  hope  eventually  to  discover  some  trace  of 
the  materials  that  were  thrown  out  to  the  surface  and  accumulated  there. 
In  some  of  the  overlying  pre -Cambrian  masses  of  sedimentary  rocks 
abundant  lavas,  tuffs,  and  agglomerates  have  been  found,  indicating  the 
outpouring  of  volcanic  material  at  the  surface  during  the  deposition  of 
these  sediments  (p.  891).  The  vast  scale  of  some  of  these  volcanic 
eruptions  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Lake  Superior  region 
the  accumulated  materials  discharged  at  the  surface  attained  a  thickness 
which  has  been  estimated  at  more  than  six  and  a  half  miles.  It  may  be 
eventually  discovered  that  some  of  these  superficial  manifestations  of 
volcanic  action  have  been  connected  with  bosses,  sills,  or  dykes  that  form 
part  of  the  body  of  the  gneiss  below. 
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It  must  be  confessed  that  much  detailed  work  among  the  lower  gneisses 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  needed  before  the  many  problems  which  they 
present  are  solved-  But  the  following  conclusions  regarding  them  may 
now  be  regarded  as  established  :  these  rocks  are  in  the  main  various  forms 
of  original  eruptive  material,  ranging  from  highly  acid  to  highly  basic ;  they 
form  in  general  a  complex  mass  belonging  to  successive  periods  of  ex- 
trusion ;  some  of  their  coarser  structures  are  probably  due  to  a  process  of 
segregation  in  still  fluid  or  mobile,  probably  molten,  material  consolidating 
below  the  surface ;  their  granulitized  and  schistose  charactei*s,  and  their 
folded  and  crumpled  structures  point  to  subsequent  intense  crushing  and 
deformation  ;  their  apparent  alternations  with  limestone  and  other  rocks 
which  are  probably  of  sedimentary  origin,  are  deceptive,  indicating  no 
real  continuity  of  formation,  but  pointing  to  the  intrusive  nature  of  the 
gneisa 

2.  Fre-Cambrian  sedimeivtary  and  volcanic  groups. 

In  different  parts  of  the  world  enormous  masses  of  rocks  are  now 
known  to  intervene  between  the  oldest  or  "  Archaean  "  gneisses,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  fossiliferous  series  of  formations.  It  was  in  Canada  that 
these  rocks  were  first  studied.  Logan  and  Murray  grouped  them  under 
the  general  name  of  Huronian,  and  they  were  believed  to  fill  up  the  gap 
between  the  Laurentian  gneiss  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone or  base  of  the  fossiliferous  series  on  the  other.  Later  more  detailed 
study  of  these  rocks  in  Canada  and  the  adjoining  regions  of  the  United 
States  has  shown  them  to  possess  even  a  greater  importance  than  their 
original  discoverers  imagined,  for  they  have  been  found  to  consist  of 
several  distinct  groups  or  systems,  attaining  a  vast  thickness  and  present- 
ing a  record  of  stupendous  disturbances,  denudations  and  depositions 
of  sediment,  together  with  memorials  of  extensive  and  prolonged  volcanic 
action.  In  the  higher  members  of  these  sedimentary  deposits,  distinct 
remains  of  animal  life  have  in  several  regions  been  found.  There  is  thus 
opened  out  the  possibility  of  the  ultimate  discovery  of  a  series  of  fossil- 
iferous formations  even  below  the  base  of  the  Palaeozoic  systems. 

Where  metamorphism  has  not  interfered  with  the  recognition  of  their 
original  characters,  these  ancient  sedimentary  rocks  present  no  structural 
feature  to  distinguish  them  from  the  detrital  accumulations  of  higher  parts 
of  the  geological  record.  They  consist  of  clays  and  muds  hardened  into 
shales  and  slates,  of  sand  compacted  into  sandstones  and  quartzites,  of 
gravels  and  shingles  solidified  into  conglomerates.  These  rocks  prove 
beyond  question  that  the  processes  of  denudation  and  deposition  were 
already  in  full  operation  with  results  exactly  comparable  to  those  of 
Palaeozoic  and  later  time. 

Few  parts  of  the  stratified  crust  of  the  earth  present  greater  interest 
than  these  earliest  remaining  sediments.  As  the  geologist  lingers  among 
them,  fascinated  by  their  antiquity  and  by  the  stubbornness  with  which 
they  have  shrouded  their  secrets  from  his  anxious  scrutiny,  he  can  some- 
times scarcely  believe  that  they  belong  to  so  remote  a  part  of  the  earth's 
history  as  they  can  be  assuredly  proved  to  do.     The  shales  are  often  not 
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more  venerable  in  appearance  than  those  of  Cambrian  or  Silurian  time,  and 
show  as  clearly  as  these  do  their  alternations  of  finer  and  coarser  sediment. 
The  sandstones  display  their  false-bedding  as  distinctly  as  any  younger 
rock,  and  one  can  make  out  the  shifting  character  of  the  currents  and 
the  prevalent  direction  from  which  they  brought  the  sand.  The  con- 
glomerates in  their  well-rounded  fragments  point  as  distinctly  as  the 
shingle  of  a  modern  beach  to  the  waste  of  a  land-surface  and  the  pound- 
ing action  of  waves  aloi\g  the  shore. 

Not  only  are  these  structural  details  precisely  similar  to  those  of 
younger  detrital  rocks,  but  we  may  here  and  there  detect  the  remains  of 
the  pre-Cambrian  topography  from  which  the  primeval  sediments  were 
derived,  and  on  which  they  were  deposited.  Hills  and  valleys,  lines  of 
cliff  and  crag,  rocky  slopes  and  undulating  hollows  have  been  revealed 
by  the  slow  denudation  of  the  pre-Cambrian  strata  under  which  these 
features  were  gradually  buried.  To  this  day  so  marvellously  has  this  early 
land-surface  been  preserved  under  its  mantle  of  sediment  during  the  long 
coarse  of  geological  time,  that  even  yet  we  may  trace  its  successive  shore- 
lines as  it  gradually  settled  down  beneath  the  waters  in  which  its  detritus 
gathered.  We  may  follow  its  promontories  and  bays  and  mark  how  one 
by  one  they  were  finally  submerged  and  entombed  beneath  their  own 
waste.^ 

But  these  ancient  stratified  formations  do  not  consist  merely  of 
clastic  sediments.  They  include  important  masses  of  limestone  and 
dolomite,  sometimes  highly  crystalline,  but  elsewhere  assuming  much  of 
the  aspect  of  ordinary  grey  compact  Palaeozoic  limestone.  Sometimes 
they  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  graphite,  and  some  of  the  shales 
are  highly  carbonaceous.  In  other  places  they  are  banded  with  layers 
and  seams  or  nodules  of  chert,  in  a  manner  closely  similar  to  that  in  which 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Western  Europe  contains  its  siliceous 
material.  Sometimes  the  chert  bands  are  as  much  as  forty-five  feet  thick. 
The  general  character  of  these  mingled  carbonaceous,  calcareous  and 
siliceous  masses  at  once  reminds  the  observer  of  rocks  which  have 
undoubtedly  been  formed  by  the  agency  of  organic  life.  Moreover  there 
occur  extensive  deposits  of  iron-carbonate  associated  like  the  limestone 
with  chert,  and  again  recalling  the  results  of  the  co-operation  of  plant 
and  animal  life.  The  large  amount  of  carbon  in  some  of  the  shales, 
points  likewise  in  the  same  direction. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  actual  remains  of  recognisable 
organic  forms  have  only  been  found  in  a  few  places  below  the  Olenellus- 
zone  or  base  of  the  Cambrian  system,  chiefly  in  North  America.  Traces 
more  or  less  determinable  of  sponges,  corals,  echinoderms,  brachiopods, 
gasteropods  and  merostomatous  Crustacea,  with  especially  various  forms  of 
the  family  HyolithidsB,  indicate  a  low  fauna  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
Cambrian  system  above.*     Dr.  Barrois  has  followed  a  band  of  graphitic 

^  These  featnres  are  admirably  displayed  in  Ross-shire,  N.W.  Scotland,  where  the 
Lewisian  gneiss,  carved  into  hills  and  valleys,  has  been  buried  under  the  Torridon  Sandstone, 
and  has  escaped  destruction  by  the  great  displacements  of  the  region  (p.  890). 

«  G,  F.  Matthew,  Bull,  Nat,  HiaL  Soc.  Ne\o  Brunswick,  ix.  (1890),  pp.  36,  42.     C.  D. 
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quartzite  for  a  long  way  in  the  gneiss  of  Brittany,  and  has  detected  in  it 
the  presence  of  what  may  be  radiolaria,  belonging  to  their  most  pnmi- 
tive  group,  the  MonosphaBridse.^ 

Reference  may  be  made  here  to  the  controversy  regarding  the  true 
nature  of  certain  curious  aggregates  of  calcite  and  serpentine,  which  were 
found  many  years  ago  in  some  of  the  limestones  associated  with  the  lower 
or  Laurentian  gneisses  of  Canada,  These  minerals  were  found  to  be 
arranged  in  alternate  layers,  the  calcite  forming  the  main  framework  of 
the  substance,  with  the  serpentine  (sometimes  loganite,  pyroxene,  tVc,) 
disposed  in  thin,  wavy,  inconstant  layers,  as  if  filling  up  flattened  cavities 
in  the  calcareous  mass.  So  different  from  any  ordinary  mineral  segrega- 
tion with  which  he  was  acquainted  did  this  arrangement  appear  to  Logan, 
that  he  was  led  to  regard  the  substance  as  probably  of  organic  origin.- 
This  opinion  was  adopted,  and  the  structure  of  the  supposed  fossil  was 
worked  out  in  detail  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  of  Montreal,'*  who  pronounced 
the  organism  to  be  the  remains  of  a  massive  foraminifer  which  he 
called  Uozoon,  and  which  he  believed  must  have  grown  in  large  thick 
sheets  over  the  sea-bottom.  The  same  view  was  likewise  taken  by 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,*  who,  from  additional  and  better  specimens, 
described  a  system  of  internal  canals  having  the  characters  of  those  in 
true  foraminiferal  structures.  Other  observers,  however,  notably  Pro- 
fessors King  and  Rowney  of  Galway,^  maintained  that  the  "canal- 
system"  is  not  of  organic  but  mineral  origiti,  having  arisen  in  many 
cases  "from  the  wasting  action  of  carbonated  solutions  on  clotules  of 
*  flocculite '  or,  it  may  be,  saponite — a  disintegrated  variety  of  serpentine, 
and  in  others  from  a  similar  action  on  crystalloids  of  malacolite.  In  both 
cases,"  according  to  Professor  King,  "  there  are  produced  residual  *figiu:es 
of  corrosion '  or  arborescent  configurations,  having  often  a  regular  disposi- 
tion." The  regularity  of  these  forms  was  attributed  by  Messi-s.  King  and 
Rowney  to  their  having  been  determined  by  a  mineral  cleavage.^     Pro- 

Walcott,  lOtk  Ann,  Hep.  U.S.  G.  S.  1890,  p.  552;  "  Pre -Cambrian  Fossiliferous  Forma- 
tions," B.  Amer.  Ged.  Soc.  x.  (1899),  p.  199  ;  Congris  Uid.  Internal.  Paris,  1900. 

^  Cornpt.  rend.  8th  August  1892.  Sponges  and  foraminifera  have  also  been  reported  from 
the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  Brittany  (L.  Cayeux,  Compt.  rend.  June  1894,  Feb.  1895;  B.  S. 
G.  F.  xxii.  1894,  p.  197  ;  Atui.  Soc.  Geol.  iVarrf.  xxiii.  1895,  p.  52),  but  the  organic 
nature  of  these  supposed  fossils  has  been  disputed  (H.  RaufT,  J^eues  Jafirh.  1893,  11.  p.  57  ; 
1896,  i.  p.  117). 

2  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Canada,  1858  ;  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.  xxxvU.  (1864),  p.  2/2  ;  Q.  J.  G.  S, 
xxi.  (1865),  p.  45.     Harrington's  'Life  of  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,'  1883,  pp.  365-378. 

3  Q.  J.  G.  S.  xxi.  (1865),  p.  51  ;  xxiii.  (1867),  p.  267.  See  also  his  *  Acadian  Geology,' 
2nd  edit.;  'Dawn  of  Life,'  1875  ;  '  Notes  on  Specimens  of  Eozoon  Canadeuse,'  Montreal 
1888,  and  "The  Animal  Nature  of  Eozoon,"  Geol.  Mag.  1895. 

*  Proc,  Roy.  Soc.  1864.  p.  545  ;  Q.  J.  G.  S.  xxi.  (1865),  p.  59  ;  xxii.  (1866),  p.  219. 
See  also  G.  ¥.  Matthew  on  * '  Eozoon  and  other  Organisms,"  from  St  John,  New  Bmnswick. 
Bull.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  New  Brunswick,  ix.  (1890),  p. 42. 

^  Q.  J.  G.  S.  xxii.  (1866),  p.  185. 

•  Professor  W.  King.  Geol.  Mag.  1883,  p.  47.  See  the  views  of  these  writers,  sum- 
marised in  their  work,  *  An  old  Chapter  in  the  Geological  Record  with  a  new  Interpretation,' 
London,  1881,  where  a  full  bibliography  will  be  found. 
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feasor  Mobius  of  KieP  also  opposed  the  organic  nature  of  EozooTiy  main- 
taining that  the  supposed  canals  and  passages  are  merely  infiltration 
veinings  of  serpentine  in  the  calcite.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  "canal- 
system  "  is  not  filled  with  serpentine  but  with  dolomite,  which  seems  to 
prove  that  the  cavities  must  have  existed  before  either  dolomite  or  ser- 
pentine was  introduced  into  the  substance.  It  may  be  admitted  that  no 
structure  precisely  similar  to  that  of  some  of  the  specimens  of  Eozoon  has 
yet  been  discovered  in  the  mineral  kingdom.^  But  it  must  also  be  con- 
ceded that  the  chances  against  the  occurrence  of  any  organism  in  rocks  of 
such  antiquity,  and  which  have  been  so  disturbed  and  mineralised,  are  so 
great  that  nothing  but  the  clearest  evidence  of  a  structure  which  cannot 
be  other  than  organic  should  be  admitted  in  proof.  If  any  mineral 
structure  could  be  appealed  to,  as  so  approximately  similar  as  to  make  it 
possible  that  even  the  most  characteristic  forms  of  Eozoon  might  be  due 
to  some  kind  of  mineral  growth,  the  question  would  be  most  logically 
settled  in  a  sense  adverse  to  the  organic  nature  of  the  substance.* 

The  opinion  of  the  organic  nature  of  Eozoon  has  been  supposed  to 
receive  support  from  the  large  quantity  of  graphite  found  throughout 
the  older  rocks  of  Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States. 
This  mineral  occurs  partly  in  veins,  but  chiefly  disseminated  in  scales  and 
laminse  in  the  limestones  and  as  independent  layers.  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson 
estimates  the  aggregate  thickness  of  it  in  one  band  of  limestone  in  the  Ottawa 
district  as  not  less  than  from  20  to  30  feet,  and  he  thinks  it  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  as  much  carbon  in  the  "  Laurentian  " 
as  in  equivalent  areas  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  He  compares  some  of 
the  pure  bands  of  graphite  to  beds  of  coal,  and  maintains  that  no  other 
source  for  their  origin  can  be  imagined  than  the  decomposition  of  carbon- 
dioxide  by  living  plants.*     The  organic  nature  of  all  graphite,  however, 

*  'Falaeontographica,'  xxv.  p.  175;  NcUure,  xx.  p.  272.  See  replies  by  Carpenter  and 
Dawson.  Nahire,  xx.  p.  328  ;  Avier.  Jowni.  Sci.  (3)  xvii.  p.  196  ;  also  Amer.  Joum.  JSci, 
(3)  xviiL  p.  117.     A.  G.  Nathorst,  JVcwm.  Jahrb.  1892,  i.  p.  169. 

'  The  nearest  resemblance  to  the  *' canal-system"  of  Eo2oon  which  I  have  seen  in  any 
ondonbtedly  mere  mineral  aggregate  is  in  the  structure  known  as  micropegmatite,  where, 
in  the  inU-rgrowth  of  qnartz  and  orthoclase,  arborescent  divergent  tube-like  ramifications  of 
the  one  minend  are  enclosed  within  the  other  (see  Fig.  4).  Mr.  Rudler,  who  called  my 
attention  to  the  resemblance,  showed  me  a  remarkable  micropegmatite,  brought  from  the 
Desert  of  Sinai  by  Professor  Hull,  in  which  the  Eozoonal  arrangement  is  at  once  suggested. 

'  Whitney  and  Wadsworth  in  their  '  Azoic  System '  {Bull.  Mus.  Coinp.  Zool.  Harvard^ 
1884,  pp.  528-1)48)  give  a  summary  of  the  controversy,  and  decide  against  the  organic 
origin  of  Eozoon.  From  the  zoological  side  also  Romer  and  Zittel  decline  to  receive 
Eoioon  as  an  organism.  In  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  Bohemia  and  Bavaria  specimens  were 
aome  years  ago  obtained  showing  a  structure  like  that  of  the  Canadian  Eozoon.  They 
were  accordingly  described  as  of  organic  origin,  under  the  respective  names  of  Eozoon 
hokemieum  and  E»  bavariciim.  But  their  true  mineral  nature  appears  to  be  now  generally 
admitted.  The  original  '  Tudor  specimen '  of  Eozoon  figured  by  Dawson  has  recently  been 
re-examined  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory,  who  decides  against  its  organic  origin.  Q,  J.  G.  S, 
xlviL  (1891),  p.  348. 

*  Sec  Whitney  and  Wadsworth,  *  Azoic  System,'  p.  539,  and  the  suggestive  paper  by  Dr. 
Wemschenk,  Zeitsch,  KrysL  Min,  1897  ;  likewise  the  remarks  made  ante^  p.  270,  on  the 
researches  of  M.  Moissan  on  metallic  carbides. 
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can  hardly  now  be  maintained.  In  Canada  and  the  United  States  it  not 
only  occurs  in  the  limestones,  but  in  pegmatites  and  running  in  veins 
through  the  gneisses.  So  intimately  does  it  penetrate  some  of  these  rocks 
as  to  suggest  that  it  may  have  found  its  way  in  the  form  of  gaseous  or* 
liquid  hydrocarbons  from  some  underlying  magma. 

An  important  and  interesting  feature  of  the  pre-Cambrian  sedimentary 
rocks  is  the  occurrence  among  them  of  abundant  proofs  of  extensive  and 
prolonged  volcanic  action.  Slieets  of  lava  having  an  aggregate  thickness  of 
many  thousand  feet  are  interstratified  with  coarse  and  thick  volcanic  con- 
glomerates and  tuffs.  The  eruptive  rocks  include  both  basic  and  acid 
varieties,  for  among  them  are  found  diabase,  melaphyre  (often  highly 
amygdaloidal),  porphyrite,  gabbro,  quartzless  and  quartziferous  porphyry, 
rhyolitic  telsite,  augite-syenite,  and  granite.  Some  further  details  regard- 
ing these  masses  will  be  given  in  subsequent  pages.  In  the  Lake  Superior 
region  the  amygdaloidal  diabases  and  the  conglomerates  are  largely 
impregnated  with  native  copper. 

While  in  some  regions  the  original  characters  of  pre-Cambrian 
rocks,  sedimentary  and  eruptive,  are  as  easily  determinable  as  those  of 
any.  ordinary  Palaeozoic  series,  in  others  they  have  been  more  or  less 
effaced  by  subsequent  geological  revolutions.  Gradations  can  sometimes 
be  traced,  as  in  the  Penokee  district  of  Wisconsin,  from  greywackes 
and  slates  through  stages  of  increasing  metamorphism  into  mica-schists, 
which  present  every  appearance  of  complete  original  crystallization-^ 
The  limestones  have  passed  into  the  condition  of  marbles;  the  iron 
ores,  probably  originally  carbonates,  have  become  oxidised  into  limonite, 
haematite,  and  magnetite,  while  the  ore  has  been  concentrated  into  separate 
masses.  The  "greenstones"  have  passed  into  the  condition  of  true 
schists.^  Some  of  these  metamorphosed  areas  present  so  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  lower  gneisses  already  described  that  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  they  should  have  been  confounded,  and  that  their  true 
relations  should  only  have  been  made  out  after  much  controversy  and 
long-continued  detailed  study. 

During  the  discussion  as  to  the  true  relations  of  these  pre-Cambrian 
stratified  and  eruptive  rocks  to  the  coarse-crystalline  banded  gneisses 
above  described,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  some  sections  a  complete  and 
strong  unconformability  occurs  between  the  two  series.  No  doubt  could 
there  exist  as  to  the  enormous  break  that  separates  them.  In  other  regions, 
however,  the  lower  gneisses  were  shown  to  be  so  involved -with  schists, 
limestones  and  conglomerates  that  no  satisfactory  separation  of  them  could 
be  made,  while  in  some  places  the  gneiss  actually  crosses  these  rocks  in- 
trusively. Each  country  or  district  may  present  its  own  phase  of  the 
problem.  At  present,  as  already  stated,  no  means  exist  for  determining 
the  true  correlation  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  separate,  and  especially 
in  distant,  areas.  If  we  admit  that  the  lowest  gneisses  with  their  accom- 
paniments form  an  eruptive  assemblage  of  which  the  component  portions 
may  belong  to  widely  different  periods  of  time,  it  is  quite  conceivable 

1  R.  D.  Irving  and  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  lOth  Ann.  Rep:  U.S.  G.  S.  1890,  p.  484. 
2  G.  H.  Williams,  Bull.  U.S.  G.  S.  No.  62,  1890. 
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that  a  certain  group  of  sedimentary  formations  may  be  found  in  one 
district  to  lie  unconformably  on  these  gneisses,  and  in  another  to  be 
pierced  by  some  of  their  younger  members. 

There  is  likewise  some  difficulty  in  fixing  the  upper  limit  of  the 
pre-Cambrian  formations.  Where  the  Cambrian  rocks  lie  on  them  uncon- 
formably the  obvious  stratigraphical  break  forms  a  convenient  line  of 
division.  But  in  some  countries  a  thick  mass  of  conformable  sedimentary 
rocks  underlies  the  Olenellus-zone  which  has  been  taken  as  the  base  of 
the  Cambrian  system,  and  in  these  instances  the  line  of  separation 
becomes  entirely  arbitrary.  Sections  of  this  nature  are  of  great  value, 
inasmuch  as  they  impress  upon  the  geologist  that  the  artificial  character 
of  the  divisions  by  which  he  classes  the  geological  record  is  not  confined 
to  the  fossiliferous  formations,  but  marks  also  those  of  the  pre-Cambrian 
series.  Unconformabilities,  even  where  wide-spread,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  universal  phenomena,^  and  though  of  infinite  service  in  classification, 
should  be  employed  with  the  full  consciousness  that  the  blanks  which 
they  represent  do  not  indicate  any  world-wide  interruption  of  geological 
continuity,  but  may  at  any  moment  be  filled  up  by  the  evidence  of 
more  complete  sections. 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  pre-Cambrfan  rocks  in 
the  chronology  of  geological  history  no  precise  statement  can  be  made ; 
but  various  circumstances  show  that  they  must  represent  an  enormous 
period  of  time.  We  shall  see  in  succeeding  pages  that  from  the  general 
character  of  the  Cambrian  fauna  it  must  be  regarded  as  certain  that  life 
had  existed  on  the  earth  for  a  long  series  of  ages  before  that  fauna 
appeared,  in  order  that  such  well-advanced  grades  of  organisation  should 
then  have  been  reached.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of 
geological  history  would  be  supplied  if  some  adequate  account  could  be 
given  of  the  stages  of  this  long  pre-Cambrian  evolution. 

Further,  the  mere  thickness  and  variety  of  the  pre-Cambrian  formations, 
together  with  their  unconformabilities  and  other  structural  features, 
suffice  to  prove  that  they  represent  an  enormous  chronological  interval. 
In  North  America,  where,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  they  are  most 
extensively  developed,  they  are  estimated  to  attain  a  thickness  of  more  than 
65,000  feet,  or  upwards  of  twelve  miles,  and  have  been  regarded  there 
as  chronologically  quite  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  geological 
record.  Even  when  we  eliminate  the  bedded  volcanic  rocks  from  the 
computation  and  reduce  the  remaining  sedimentary  series  to  the  lowest 
allowable  dimensions,  an  enormous  mass  of  stratified  material  remains, 
which,  even  if  it  had  been  uninterruptedly  deposited,  would  have  required 
a  period  of  time  comparable  to  probably  more  than  that  taken  by  the 
whole  of  the  Palaeozoic  systems.  But  we  know  that  the  deposition  was 
not  continuous.  Both  in  North  America  and  in  Europe  there  is  clear 
evidence  from  marked  unconformabilities  that  it  was  broken  by  epochs  of 
upheaval  and  by  long  periods  of  extensive  denudation.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  we  must  assign  to  the  records  of  pre-Cambrian  time  a  far  more 

^  Mr.  Van  Hise  has  suggested  that  ^'sorne  of  the  larger  unconformities  may  be  inter- 
continental in  extent,"  16^^  Ann.  Rep.  U.S.  O.  S.  (1896),  p.  733. 
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important  chronological  value  than  has  generally  been  apportioned  to 
them. 

If,  as  already  stated,  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  scienco  to 
find  any  satisfactory  basis  for  the  correlation  of  the  oldest  gneisses  in 
distant  and  disconnected  regions,  it  is  not  more  practicable  to  establish 
a  basis  of  correlation  for  the  pre-Cambrian  stratified  formations.  The 
evidence  of  fossils  hardly  as  yet  exists,  and  mere  lithological  characters  are 
in  such  circumstances  of  little  value.  All  that  can  be  done  at  present  is 
to  work  out  the  succession  of  rocks  in  each  well-defined  geographical  and 
geological  area,  giving  local  names  to  the  stratigraphical  groups  or 
systems  that  may  be  established,  and  trusting  to  future  research  for  some 
method  of  possibly  ascertaining  the  parallelism  of  these  divisions  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Hence  in  the  following  summary  of  the 
characters  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New 
no  general  terminology  will  be  attempted,  but  in  each  country  the  names 
and  divisions  adopted  there  will  be  given. 

§  ii.  Local  Development. 

Britain. — Much  attention  has  heen  given  in  recent  years  to  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks 
of  the  British  Isles  and  a  volaminoas  literature  has  arisen  concerning  them.  Rocks, 
however,  have  been  claimed  as  pre-Cambrian  which  are  certainly  eruptive  masses  of 
later  date  than  parts  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series.  Others  have  been  assigned  to  a 
similar  position,  though  their  relations  to  the  older  Palaeozoic  rocks  cannot  be  seen, 
while  others  again  cannot  properly  be  disjoined  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  Cambrian 
system.  In  the  confusion  which  has  thus  been  introduced  it  will  be  most  satisfactory 
to  restrict  attention  to  those  rocks  and  areas  about  the  true  relations  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  least  room  for  dispute. 

In  no  part  of  Europe  are  pre-Cambrian  rocks  better  displayed  than  in  N.W. 
Scotland,  where,  as  already  described  (p.  792),  they  have  undergone  extensive  regional 
metamorphism.  Their  position,  previously  indicated  by  Maoculloch^  and  Hay 
Cunningham,''^  was  first  definitely  established  by  Murchison,^  who,  with  Nicol  as  his 
earlier  colleague,  showed  that  an  ancient  gneiss  is  unconformably  overlain  with  a  thick 
mass  of  dull  red  sandstones,  above  which  lie  (also  unconformably,  as  was  eventually 
discovered)  quartzites  and  limestones  containing  fossils  which  he  referred  to  the  Lower 
Silurian  system.  He  regarded  the  red  sandstones  as  probably  Cambrian,  and  after 
proposing  the  terms  Fundamental  and  Lewisian  for  this  underlying  gneiss;  he  finally 
adopted  instead  of  them  the  term  Laurentian,  believing  the  rocks  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  those  which  had  been  studied  and  described  by  his  friend  Logan  in  Canada.*     The 

1  *  A  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,'  1819. 

2  *  Geognostical  Account  of  the  County  of  Sutherland,'  Highland  Soe,  Trans,  viii. 
(1841),  p.  73. 

3  BtU.  Assoc.  1885,  Sect.  p.  86  ;  1857,  Sect  p.  82 ;  1858,  Sect  p.  94  ;  <?.  J,  O,  ^. 
xiv.  (1858),  p.  501 ;  xv.  (1859),  p.  353  ;  xvi.  (1860),  p.  215  ;  xvii.  (1861),  p.  171.  Nicol. 
Q.  J,  O.  &  xui.  (1867),  p.  17  ;  xvii.  (1861),  p.  85  ;  BHt.  Assoc,  1858,  Sect  p.  96  ;  1859, 
Sect.  p.  119. 

*  In  the  elucidation  of  the  true  relations  of  the  rocks  to  each  other  in  the  N.W.  of 
Scotland  later  geologists  have  taken  part,  more  especially  Dr.  Hicks,  Professor  Bonney>  Mr. 
Hudleston,  Dr.  Callaway,  and  above  all,  Professor  Lapworth  and  the  oflScers  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.     The  literature  of  the  subject,   up  to  1888,  will  be  found  condensed  in 
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Bubaeqnent  disoovery  by  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  that  the  Olertellua-zone, 
or  hase  of  the  Cambrian  system,  forms  part  of  the  series  of  quartzites,  dolomites,  and 
limestones,'  proved  these  formations  to  be  of  Cambrian  age.  The  quartzite  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Cambrian  series  in  the  north-west  of  Scotland  reposes  with  a  strong  un- 
conformability,  sometimes  on  the  red  sandstones,  sometimes  on  the  gneiss.  Hence  these 
last  two  distinct  groups  of  rock  were  thus  definitely  proved  to  be  pre-Cambrian.  As 
they  differ  so  strongly  from  each  other,  their  respective  limits  can  be  easily  followed, 
and  as  they  extend  over  a  united  area  of  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  the  north-west  of 
Scotland  they  afford  abundant  opportunities  for  the  most  detailed  examination.  The 
rocks  of  this  region  may  be  arranged  in  descending  order  as  in  the  following  table  : — 


Cambrian. 


r  3 


Pre-Cambrian. 


^Dolomites  and  Limestones  of  Durness  with  numerous  fossils 
indicating  Cambrian  and  possibly  lowest  Silurian  horizons 
(p.  920). 
Serpalite    grit    and    "Fucoid    beds,"    with    SaUereUa    and 
OlaUllus = Olenellus-zone. 

,  Quartzites  with  abundant  worm-burrows. 

[Unconfonuabllity.  ] 

•i  I  Dull  red  sandstones,  shales,  and   conglomerates  attaining  a 
.§  -       thickness  of  at  least  8000  or  10,000  feet,  the  upper  limit 
*C   I      being  lost  by  denudation  and  imconformability. 
o    ^ 

[Strong  unconformability.] 

'  Coarse  gneisses  and  schists  derived  by  mechanical  deformation 
from  a  complex  aggregate  of  eruptive  rocks  of  different  ages. 
In  one  area  there  appears  to  be  a  group  of  still  more  ancient 
sedimentary  rocks  tiirough  which  the  gneisses  have  been 
intruded. 


H 


Lewisiak. — The  oldest  gneisses  of  Scotland  form  the  Isle  of  Lewis  with  the  rest  of 
the  Outer  Hebrides,  and  extend  in  an  interrupted  band  on  the  mainland  from  Cape 
Wrath  at  least  as  far  as  Loch  Duich.  For  this  important  and  well-defined  group 
of  rocks  the  name  Lewisian,  proposed  by  Murchison,  seems  most  appropriate.  As 
originally  studied,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  comparatively  simple  formation.  -  Its 
foliation -planes,  like  those  of  other  similar  rocks,  were  supposed  to  mark  layers  of 
deposit,  and  to  show  that  the  rocks  were  metamorphosed  sediments.  It  was  believed 
to  have  been  thrown  into  sharp  anticlinal  and  synclinal  folds,  of  which  the  axes  ran  in 
s  general  north-westerly  direction.  The  detailed  mapping  of  the  region  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  however,  has  shown  that  the  apparent  bedding  is  wholly  deceptive,  and 
that  the  seeming  simplicity  givea  place  to  an  extraordinarily  complex  structure.^  The 
rocks  have  been  ascertained  to  consist  of  two  great  groups  :  (A)  an  intricate  intermixture 
of  Tarious  basic,  intermediate,  and  acid  materials,  which  constitute  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  whole,  and  have  been  termed  the  ' '  Fundamental  complex, "  and  (B)  a  succes- 
sion of  dykes,  by  which  the  complex  has  in  pre-Cambrian  time  been  traversed  (Fig.  364). 

(A)  The  fundamental  and  predominant  part  of  the  Lewisian  series  consists  of  various 
more  or  less  banded,  but  sometimes  amorphous  and  massive,  rocks,  which  have  all  been 

the  Report  by  the  Geological  Survey,  in  (^,  J.  O.  S,  voL  xliv.  (1888),  p.  878.  The  more 
important  announcements  since  that  date  will  be  referred  to  in  the  sequel 

*  Bril.  Assoc,  1891,  Sect  p.  633.  Peach  and  Home,  Q.  J.  O.  S,  xlviiL  (1892),  p.  227, 
M  the  Annual  Reports  and  Summaries  of  Progress  of  the  Geological  Survey  from  1893 
onwards. 

2  On  the  gneiss  of  N.W.  Scotland,  see  Q.  J.  G.  S.  xliv.  (1888),  p.  378,  where  the  work  of 
MessrsL  Peach,  Home,  Gunn,  Clough,  Hinxman,  and  Cadell  is  summarised.  A  detailed 
official  memoir  on  the  region  is  now  in  preparation.  The  pre-Cambrian  deformation  described 
ui  the  text  is  much  more  ancient  than  the  regional  metamorphism  discussed  antCy  p.  792. 
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included  in  the  general  appellation  of  gneiss.  This  oldest  and  main  constituent,  re- 
garded simply  from  the  petrographical  point  of  view  and  without  regard  to  theoretical 
questions  as  to  origin,  has  been  classified  by  Mr.  Teall  in  the  following  five  chief 
^pes.^  I.  Rooks  composed  of  ferro-magnesian  minerals,  without  felspar  or  quartz: 
(1)  Pyroxenites  ;  (2)  Homblendites.  II.  Rocks  in  which  pyroxenes  are  the  dominating 
ferro-magnesian  constituents,  felspar  always  present,  and  in  some  cases  quartz  :  L  with- 
out quartz :  (a)  Hypersthene-augite-rocks,  with  garnet  (pyroxene  granulites) ;  without 
garnet  (rocks  of  the  Baltimore-gabbro  type) ;  {b)  Augite-rocks,  gabbros  in  structure  and 
composition,  but  forming  part  of  the  fundamental  complex,  and  often  associated  with 
quartz-bearing  rocks  of  a  similar  character  :  ii.  with  quartz  ;  augite-gneiss.  III.  Rocka 
in  which  hornblende  is  the  dominating  ferro-magnesian  constituent :  i.  without  quartz 
or  containing  it  only  in  small  quantity  ;  rocks  basic  in  composition :  (a)  Massive  or  only 
slightly  foliated ;  amphibolites  with  epidote,  zoisite,  or  garnet ;  {b)  Foliated  ;  hornblende- 
schist  (frequently  foliated  dykes) :  ii.  with  quartz ;  rocks  intermediate  or  acid  in 
composition  ;  (a)  Rocks  with  compact  hornblende  and  a  granular  structure  (hornblende- 
gneiss,  proper) ;  (b)  Rocks  with  hornblende  in  fibrous  or  other  aggregates ;  (c)  Rocks 
with  compact  hornblende  and  a  more  or  less  granulitic  structure  (granulitic  hornblende- 
gneiss}.  IV.  Rocks  in  which  biotite  is  the  dominating  ferro-magnesian  constituent ; 
felspar  and  quartz  both  present :  (a)  Biotite  occurring  as  independent  plates  or  in 
aggregates  of  two  or  three  large  individuals  (biotite-gneiss,  proper) ;  (6)  Biotite  occurring 
in  aggregates  of  numerous  small  individuals  (a  rare  type) ;  (c)  Biotite  occurring  as  in- 
dependent plates,  structure  granulitic.  Y.  Rocks  in  which  muscovite  and  biotite  are 
present,  together  with  felspar  and  quartz — muscovite-biotite-gneiss.  , 

Although  the  rocks  of  these  five  groups  find  on  the  whole  their  nearest  analogies 
among  deep-seated  eruptive  masses,  they  include  in  at  least  one  district  certain  rocks, 
probably  of  sedimentary  origin,  consisting  of  mica-schists,  graphitic-schists,  quartzites, 
and  siliceous  granulites,  limestones  and  dolomites,  chlorite-achists,  kyanite-gneiss,  and 
sillimanite-gamet-schist,  to  which  further  reference  is  made  ou  p.  890. 

(B)  The  system  of  dykes  by  which  the  fundamental  complex  is  traversed  has  been 
arranged  by  Mr.  Teall  in  the  following  five  petrographical  types.  I.  Ultra-basic  : 
(a)  Massive,  peridotites ;  (b)  foliated,  talcose  schists  containing  carbonates  and  some- 
times gedrite.  II.  Basic:  (a)  Massive, — dolerite,  epidiorite ;  (6)  Foliated, — hornblende- 
schist.  III.  Dtkes  of  peculiar  composition  :  (a)  Microcline-mica-rocks  ;  {b)  Biotite- 
diorite,  with  macropoikilitic  plagioclase.  IV.  Granites  and  Gnbissosb  granites  : 
Biotite -granite  with  microcline.  V.  Pegmatites:  Microcline-quartz  rocks  with  a 
variable  amount  of  oligoclase  or  albite.^ 

In  some  parts  of  the  region,  where  deformation  has  been  least,  the  rocks  have  retained 
much  of  what  was  probably  their  original  character,  and  can  be  recognised  as  syenite, 
diorite,  gabbro,  peridotite,  picrite,  pyroxene-gran ulite,  or  other  massive  amorphous 
member  of  the  eruptive  rocks.  From  these  structureless  areas,  gradations  can  be  traced 
into  well  foliated  masses  and  into  coarsely-banded  gneisses,  where  the  minerals  have 
segregated  into  lenticular  bands  and  elliptical  or  irregular  concretions.  Though  it  may 
often  be  difficult  in  practice  to  distinguish  types  of  structure  among  these  rocks,  two 
such  types  may  in  many  instances  be  recognised.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  banded 
or  segregated  structure,  in  which  the  predominant  minerals  have  separated  out  from 
each  other,  and  have  crystallized  more  or  less  apart,  often  in  coarse  aggregations,  form- 
ing in  this  way  distinct  bands  or  folia,  which,  since  they  are  often  crossed  by  the  planes 
of  foliation  (Figs.  362,  368),  are  evidently  older  than  the  development  of  these  planes. 
The  bands  consist  sometimes  of  pyroxene  or  hornblende,  with  little  or  no  plagioclase, 
or  of  plagioclase  with  small  quantities  of  the  ferro-magnesian  minerals  and  quartz,  or 
mainly  of  plagioclase  and  quartz,  or  largely  of  magnetite.      This  structure  probably 

1  Ann,  Rep.  Oeol.  iiuro,  1894,  p.  280 ;  1896,  p.  17  of  Reprint. 
»  Ann.  Rep,  Oeol,  Surv,  1895,  p.  18  of  Reprint. 
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belongs  to  the  time  when  the  rock  existed  as  an  erupted  material.  It  resembles  in 
many  respects  the  segregation  layers  in  some  sills  or  bosses  of  eruptive  materials  (gabbros, 
dolerites,  &c. )  which  have  cooled  and  crystallized  slowly  at  some  considerable  depth  from 
the  surface.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  mechanical  deformation 
of  the  gneiss,  especially  along  planes  in  certain  directions.  The  rock  has  been  power- 
fully Vuptured  and  crushed  in  these  lines,  and  has  thereby  acquired  a  granulitized  and 
distinctly  foliated  structure. 

Both  in  the  massive  and  in  the  coarsely -banded  gneisses  of  the  fundamental  complex 
abundant  pegmatite  veins  occur,  which  vary  in  width  from  a  few  inches  to  several  yards, 
and  consist  mainly  of  felspar  and  quartz.  These  grey  veins,  sometimes  so  numerous  as 
to  constitute  a  large  porportion  of  the  whole  rock,  occasionally  enclose  patches  of  the 
(lark  more  basic  rock  around  them,  but  have  no  determinate  grouping  (Fig.  360).     They 


Fig.  S60.— Veins  of  pegmatite  in  gneiss,  south  of  Cape  Wrath. 

have  played  au  important  part  in  the  ultimate  constitution  of  the  gneiss.  Where  still 
quite  traceable,  but  where  they  have  come  within  the  influence  of  mechanical  defor- 
mation, they  appear  as  rudely  parallel  and  puckered  bands  (Fig.  361).  But  as  we  pass 
into  the  more  thoroughly  foliated  portions  of  the  gneiss,  the  original  character  of  the 
pegmatites  is  found  to  be  more  and  more  affected,  until  it  becomes  no  longer  recognis- 
able in  the  acquired  schistose  structure.  The  dark  basic  portions  of  the  original  mass 
pass  into  rudely  foliated  basic  gneisses,  and  the  grey  pegmatites  shade  into  ttlie  more 
quartzose  bands  associated  with  them.  Thus  the  derivation  of  the  gneisses  from 
amorphous  igneous  rocks  may  be  regarded  as  established  beyond  dispute. 

As  illustrative  of  the  conclusion  that  while  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  segregated  or  coarsely- banded  structure  indicates  a  separation  and  crystallization  of 
materials  out  of  a  still  unconsolidated  igneous  magma,  the  predominant  foliation  struc- 
tures which  traverse  these  bands  were  produced  by  powerful  mechanical  movements, 
such  »  section  as  that  presented  in  Fig.  362  may  be  cited.  The  mineral  bands  have 
there  been  violently  plicated,  and  have  been  cut  through  by  a  succession  of  thrust- 
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planes  {t  0,  by  which  they  have  been  pushed  forward  and  piled  over  each  other.     The 
foliation  (indicated  by  the  fine  parallel  lines  in  the  diagram)  thus  superinduced  follows 


Fig.  361.— Qneiss  with  deformed  pegmatites — Cape  Wrath. 

the  direction  of  movement,  and  crosses  indiscriminately  the  boundaries  of  the  different 
aggregates  of  original  materials.     Viewed  from  a  little  distance  the  darker  and  lighter 

crumpled  layers  form  a  striking  feature 
on  many  coast  cliffs,  but  they  are  seen 
to  be  abruptly  truncated  above  and 
below  by  thrust -planes  parallel  to  which 
the  gneiss  has  sometimes  been  crushed 
and  rolled  out  into  flaggy  sheets  (Fig. 
363).  These  ancient  structures  are 
similar  to  those  so  abundantly  de- 
veloped in  the  younger  or  eastern 
gneisses  already  (p.  796)  referred  to. 
They  seem  to  make  it  certain  that  after 
the  consolidation  of  the  complex  assem- 
blage of  igneous  rocks  and  the  produc- 
tion of  their  pegmatites,  a  series  of  power- 
ful mechanical  movements  crumpled, 
crushed,  and  sheared  the  whole  mass, 
and  produced  in  it  a  distinct  foliation. 
Portions  of  one  kind  of  material,  such 


Fig.  362.1— Section  of  Lewisiau  gneiss,  embracing  a 
vertical  surface  of  several  hundred  square  yards. 


as  dark   hornblende,  have  been  separated   from  the  rest,  and  have  been  involved  a.s 
distinct  lumps  in  another  variety,  such  as  grey  quartzose  gneiss. 

The  detailed  investigations  of  the  Geological  Survey  have  further  shown  that,  after 
the  first  foliation  had  been  superinduced  in  the  fundamental  complex,  a  new  series  of 
igneous  protrusions  invaded  the  gneisses,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  dykes.  The  petrographi- 
cal  characters  of  these  later  intrusions  have  been  given  above,  and  their  general  dis- 
tribntioif  is  shown  in  Fig.  364,  which  represents  an  area  of  about  twelve  square  miles  in 
the  west  of  Ross-shire.  The  earliest  and  most  conspicuous  of  them  consist  of  a  remark- 
ably abundant  series  of  dolerite  dykes  running  in  long  parallel  bands  in  a  general 
W.N.  W.  and  E.S.  E.  direction  (B  in  the  Fig. ).  The  latest  are  dykes  of  granite  or  syenite, 
while  probably  of  intermediate  date,  are  certain  highly  basic  dykes,  among  which 


*  Figs.  862,  366-369,  are  taken  by  permission  of  the  CJouncil  of  the  Geological  Societ)- 
from  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Society 
for  August  1888. 
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peridotite  and  picrite  are  characteristic  (P).    The  evidence  as  to  the  relative  dates  of  these 


Fig.  363.— Plicated  banded  gneiss  between  masses  that  have  been  sheared  parallel  to  the  thmst-planes, 
north  side  of  Loch  Torridon. 

igneous  intrusions  being  tolerably  clear,  we  have  here  proofs  of  a  long  interval  of 
subterranean  activity,  during  which  the  magma  that  was  first  injected  into  the  gneiss 


Fig.  864.— Map  of  a  portion  of  the  Lewisian  Gneiss  of  Ross-shire. 
Taken  from  Sheet  107  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile.  The 
white  ground  (S)  marks  the  general  body  (fundamental  complex)  of  the  gneiss,  traversed  by  dykes 
of  dolerite  (B),  which  are  cut  by  later  dykes  of  peridotite,  picrite,  &c.  (P).  All  these  rocks  are 
shifted  by  fiiultH  or  thrusts  and  overlain  uncouformably  by  the  Torridon  Sandstone  (f)  with  its 
intrusive  sheets  of  oligoclase-porphyry  (F).    Dip  of  foliation  shown  by  arrows. 

in  such  basic  form  as  dolerite  parted  progressively  with  its  more  basic  constituents  until 
it  became  in  the  end  quite  acid.     It  is  interesting  to  find,  even  among  the  inost  ancient 
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rocks  of  Britain,  a  sequence  of  eruptive  materials,  from  basic  to  aciil,  like  that 
which  appears  so  markedly  among  the  Palaeozoic  and  Tertiary  volcanic  phenomena 
(p.  709). 


Fig.  365  —Foliation  induced  in  a  granite  vein  in  giieiss,  Loch  Laxford. 

After  the  injection  of  these  various  eruptive  materials,  the  whole  region  of  the  north- 
west of  Scotland  was  once  more  subjected  to  powerful  dynamic  movements,  whereby  all 
the  rocks  were  profoundly  affected.  The  results  of  these  operations  are  found  j>artly  in 
vertical  lines  or  bands  of  rupture  or  crushing  (Figs.  364, 366),  along  which,  sometimes  for 
a  breadth  of  500  feet  or  more,  the  rocks  have  been  crushed  or  sheared,  partly  in  thrust- 


Fig.  3C6.— Ground -plan  illuMtrating  the  deflection  and  disruption  of  the  dykes  in  the  L<*wisiau 
gneiss  of  N.W.  Scotland. 
TT,  Cruah-line  or  Thrust;  DD,  Dyke,  deflected  about  J  mile  anrl  much  compressed.    The  dotted  lines 
8how  the  Ntrike  of  the  gneiss  and  its  displacement  by  the  thrust ;  the  fine  parallel  Lines  in  the  dyke 
and  in  the  gneiss  mark  the  direction  of  the  newer  schistosity  developed  by  the  thrust-movement, 
which  was  in  the  direction  of  the  aiTOW. 

planes  which  are  often  nearly  flat  (Figs.  344,  369).  In  some  instances  the  intrusive 
dykes  remain  quite  distinct,  but  have  acquired  a  more  or  less  distinct  foliated  structure, 
the  planes  of  foliation  being  parallel  to  those  which  traverse  the  surrounding  gneiss 
(Fig.  365).  But  the  alterations  produced  by  these  enormous  terrestrial  stresses  are  most 
^strikingly  displayed  by  some  of  the  more  basic  d^-^kes. 

Along  the  central  portions  of  one  of  the  basalt  or  dolerite  dykes,  the  massive  rock 
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bas  been  broken  into  oblong  lenticles  round  which  the  more  crushed  material  passes 
into    hornblende  •  schist,     while     the  ^ 

onter  portions  of  the    dyke   likewise  *»»• 

become  entirely  schistose  (Fig.  367 ; 
compare  Fig.  266).  So  great  has  been 
the  roetamorphism  even  in  the  lenticles 
that  the  angite  has  been  mostly 
changed  into  hornblende  ;  the  felspars 
hATe  assumed  an  opaque  granular  con- 
dition, and  the  rock  becomes  a  diorite. 
The  peridotite  and  picrite  dykes  have 
been  converted  into  soft  talcose  schists, 
the  veins  and  belts  of  granite  into  grani- 
toid gneiss.  Such,  too,  has  been  the 
compression  that  in  some  cases  dykes  of 
.'iO  or  60  yards  in  breadth  are  reduced, 
where  one  of  these  thrusts  or  crush-lines 
crosses  them  obliquely,  to  a  thickness  of 
no  more  than  four  feet,  while  the  hori- 
zontal displacement  sometimes  amounts 
to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  (Fig.  366).  Be- 
sides foliation  produced  parallel  to  the 
vertical  or  highly  inclined  lines  of 
movement,  a  similar  structure  has  been 
superinduced  in  the  gneiss  parallel  to 

the  gently  inclined  thrust- planes.  ^.^  SOT.-Diagra.u  of  dolerite  dyke  cutting  Lewisian 

The  mfluence  of  these  later  move-  gneiss,  representing  an  area  of  about  eiOO  square  yards, 
nients,  not  only  on  the  amorphous  dykes  The  dark  portion  represents  the  dyke  with  its  "  eye^  - 
and  veins,  but  on  the  general  body  of  the  or  lenticles  surrounded  by  and  passing  marginally  into 
already  foliated  gneiss  itself,  has  been  hornblende-schist.  Tlie  grey  band  on  either  side  of 
profound.  Where  the  change  has  been  ^''f  ^>'^\'''  ^^"^  surrounding  gneiss  which  has  been 
,  r  !•  *■  V  affected  bv  a  secondary  foliation  parallel  to  that  of 

most  complete,    a   new    foliation    has       thedyke.   Tlie  arrow  shows  the  direction  of  movement. 
completely    obliterated    the    original 

stractnre.     From  this  extreme  every  gradation  may  be  traced,  back  to  the  first  schistose 
structure,  and  thence  into  the  original  amorphous  condition.     In  many  cases  this  new 


i/y-O^'/y^./f 


Fig.  8«&— Diagram  showing  later  oblique  foliation  crossing  tht*  original  banding  of  the  Lewisian  gneiss 

(about  nat.  size). 

foliation  has  been  produced  nearly  or  quite  along  the  planes  of  the  old  stnicture.     But 
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everywhere  examples  may  be  observed  where  the  alternate  folia  of  lighter  and  darker 
material  are  traversed  obliquely  by  the  newer  structore,  which  may  be  perfect  in  the  dark 
more  basic  bands  and  hardly  developed  in  the  grey  more  quartzose  parts. 

The  various  terrestrial  movements  indicated  by  the  complex  composition  and  stmcture 
of  the  Lewisian  gneiss  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  post-Cambrian  disturbances  of 
the  same  region  which  produced  the  regional  metamorphism  already  described  (p.  792). 
The  whole  of  them  had  been  completed,  and  the  rocks  in  which  they  took  place  at  a 
great  depth  had  been  exposed  at  the  surface  by  vast  denudation  before  the  next  member 
of  the  pre-Cambrian  series  was  formed.  The  Torridon  sandstone  lies  unconfonnably 
on  the  old  gneiss,  covering  alike  its  dykes,  crush-lines,  and  thrust-planes,  by  not  one 
of  which  is  it  in  the  least  degree  affected.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  form  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  length  of  time  denoted  by  this  unconformability.  But  the 
more  the  geologist  tries  to  realise  what  the  denudation  of  the  old  gneiss  involves,  the 
more  impressed  will  he  be  with  the  vastness  of  the  period  which  it  denotes. 

Over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Lewisian  gneiss,  so  far  as  it  has  been  studied  on  the 
mainland,  no  trace  has  been  found  of  any  rocks  save  what  probably  had  an  eruptive 
origin.  In  at  least  one  district,  however,  which  includes  the  picturesque  valley  of  Loch 
Maree,  a  remarkable  group  of  rocks  occurs  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made 
(p.  883).  Though  their  exact  relations  are  not  without  some  doubt,  these  rocks 
appear  to  indicate  a  sedimentary  series  through  which  the  Lewisian  gneiss  has 
been  erupted.  They  consist  chiefly  of  fine  mica-schist,  quartz-schist,  graphite-schist, 
and  limestone.  The  graphitic  material  occurs  in  bands  an  inch  or  more  thick  in  the 
mica-schist.  The  limestones  are  persistent  beds,  having  generally  a  saccharoid  texture, 
and  sometimes  full  of  the  usual  minerals  found  in  marble  in  a  zone  of  contact-meta- 
morphism.  The  line  of  juuction  of  this  group  of  rocks  with  the  gneiss  is  well  defined, 
but  does  not  distinctly  show  any  intrusion  of  the  latter,  appearing  rather  to  have  re- 
sulted from  movement  with  concomitant  crushing.  If  these  strata,  so  similar  in  many 
respects  to  rocks  in  the  central  Highlands,  are  eventually  proved  to  be  truly  of  sedi- 
mentary origin,  they  will  possess  a  high  interest  as  the  oldest  geological  formation  of 
which  the  stratigraphical  position  has  been  definitely  fixed  in  Britain  or  in  Europe.' 

In  some  portions  of  the  north-west  of  Scotland,  especially  in  the  north  of  Sutherland, 
the  surface  of  the  gneiss  has  been  reduced,  after  prolonged  denudation,  to  a  kind  of  level 
platform  on  which  the  Torridon  Sandstone  has  been  deposited.  But  farther  south  that 
surface  presents  a  singularly  uneven  character,  rising  into  heights  3000  feet  above  the 
sea  and  sinking  into  hollows  that  descend  below  sea-level.  In  the  rugged  mountainous 
ground  between  Lochs  Maree  and  Broom,  this  primeval  land-surface  is  impressively 
displayed,  for  the  thick  mantle  of  red  sandstone  under  which  it  was  buried  and  preserved 
has  been  irregularly  stripped  off,  and  the  details  of  the  pre-Torridonian  topography  can 
easily  be  traced. 

ToRRiDONiAN. — From  Cape  Wrath,  at  the  extreme  north-west  end  of  Scotland,  south- 
wards for  more  than  100  miles,  there  stretches  a  broken  belt  of  singular  conical  or 
pyramidal  hills,  rising  sometimes  to  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  pre.%nting 
alike  in  their  form  and  colouring  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  scenery  of  that 
region.  They  are  chiefly  built  up  of  nearly  horizontal  or  gently  inclined  strata  of 
reddish -brown  or  chocolate •  coloured  sandstones  and  conglomerates.  As  they  are 
abundantly  displayed  among  the  mountains  that  surround  Loch  Torridon,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  inlets  in  the  north-west  of  Scotland,  they  were  called  by  Nicol  the 
"  Torridon  Sandstone."  They  were  originally  supposed  to  be  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and 
to  reprenent  the  lower  sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  that  system  as  developed  in  the 
east  of  Sutherland  and  Ross.  After  the  discovery  of  what  were  believed  to  be  Lower 
Silurian   fossils  in   the  Durness  limestones,   which  overlie  the  Torridon  sandstones, 

*  See  Brit.  Assoc.  1891,  Sect.  p.  634.  Similar  rocks  have  now  been  traced  south-westwards 
into  Glenelg.     Smtwmry  of  Progress  of  Geol,  Survey,  1897,  p.  37  ;  1899,  p.  17  ;  1900,  p.  8. 
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Marchison  assigned  these  sandstones  to  the  Cambrian  system.  But  the  recent  detection 
of  the  Olenellus-zone  among  the  strata  which  rest  unconformably  upon  them  proves  that 
they  most  be  of  still  older  date.  They  are  now  classed  as  "Torridonian"  in  the  pre- 
Cambrian  formations  or  systems  of  Britain. 

The  strata  now  to  be  described  repose  with  a  violent  unconformability  on  the 
Lewisian  gneiss,  and  are  in  turn  covered  unconformably  by  certain  quartzites  to  be 
afterwards  more  fully  referred  to  as  forming  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  system.  Where 
most  liilly  developed,  in  the  south-west  of  Ross-shire  and  in  Skye,  they  are  between 
10,000  and  14,000  feet  thick.  The  following  subdivisions  have  been  recognised  among 
them  by  the  Geological  Survey.^ 

4.  Cailleach  Head  Group :  sandstones,  flags,  dark  and  black  shales  and  calcareous 

htkuda,     1000  to  1500  feet 
3.  Aultbea  Group:  chocolate-coloui'ed  and  red  sandstones,  and  grey  micaceous 

flags,  with  partings  of  grey,  green,  and  dark  shale.     2000  to  8000  feet. 
2.  Applecross  Group  :  coarse  arkose,  with  pebbles  of  vein-quartz,  quartzite,  quartz- 
schist,  mica-schist,  felsite,  jasper,  &c.     4000  to  5000  feet 
1.  Diabeg  Group :  hard  red  sandstones  and  grits,  grey  greywackes,  red  mudstones, 
dark  grey  and  black  shales,  limestone  and  calcareous  bands ;  500  feet  and 
upwards,  but  increasing  westwards  in  Skye  to  perhaps  5000  or  6000  feet,  and 
consisting  there  chiefly  of  grits,  which  at  the  base  are  highly  epidotic,  and 
include  on  the  mainland  a  conglomerate  which  rests  on  the  upturned  edges 
of  the  gneiss. 
An  exanaination  of  the  pebbles  in  the  conglomerates  has  shown  that  schistose  or 
metamorphic  rocks  are  rare  among  them  except  in  the  basal  breccias  and  conglomerates. 
They  include  a  number  of  rocks  that  have  not  been  detected  in  any  part  of  the  Lewisian 
gnein.     The  most  interesting  of  these  are  pebbles  of  various  felsites,  in  which  spheru- 
Utic  and  perlitic  structures  can  be  recognised,  and  which  present  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  Uriconian  felsites  of  Shropshire  (p.  896),  fragments  of  which  occur  in  the 
Longmyndian  rocks.  ^ 

These  pebbles  in  the  Torridonian  sediments  indicate  the  existence  of  volcanic  rocks 
at  the  surface  during  the  time  when  the  strata  were  being  deposited,  but  no  such 
rocks  have  yet  been  met  with  in  place  in  the  north-west  of  Scotland.  The  conglom- 
erates at  the  base  of  the  Torridonian  series  are  occasionally  so  coarse  as  to  deserve  the 
name  of  boulder-beds.  Sometimes,  indeed,  where  the  component  blocks  are  large  and 
angular,  as  at  Gairloch,  they  remind  the  observer  of  the  stones  in  a  moraine  or  in 
boulder -clay.'  The  sandstones  or  arkoses  of  the  thick  and  characteristic  Applecross 
group  are  in  large  measure  composed  of  pink  felspar,  derived  from  such  rocks  as  the 
pegmatites  of  the  surrounding  gneiss.  An  occasional  thin  band  may  be  found  in  the 
lowest  group,  consisting  largely  of  grains  of  magnetite  and  zircon,  whence  we  learn  at 
what  an  ancient  epoch  in  geological  history  heavy  and  durable  grains  were  separated  out 
from  the  more  ordinary  sediment  (see  p.  163).  The  highest  visible  or  Cailleach  Head 
group,  and  also  the  lowest  (Diabeg),  include  shales,  limestones,  and  calcareous  bands, 
which  have  been  carefully  searched  for  fossils,  but  hitherto  without  success.  Certain 
track-like  and  other  markings  are  suggestive  of  organisms.  Perhaps  a  surer  indication 
is  afforded  by  the  occurrence  of  phosphatio  nodules  in  the  dark  micaceous  shales  of 
Cailleach  Head,  which  may  be  of  organic  origin,  and  in  which  Mr.  Teall  has  detected 
ander  the  microscope  certain  spherical  cells  with  brown-coloured  fibres  in  them,  that 
appear  to  be  debris  of  organisms.^ 

Thick  as  the  Torridonian  groups  of  strata  are,  they  represent  only  a  portion  of  the 

*  Ann,  Hep.  for  1893,  p.  263. 

-  Mr.  Teall,  Ann.  Rep.  Oeol.  Surv.  1895,  p.  20  of  Reprint 

'  A.  G.,  Mature,  xxii.  (1880),  p.  402. 

*  Summary  of  Progress  of  Geol.  Surv.  for  1899,  p.  185. 
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geological  period  which  they  record,  for  their  ba.se 
rests  UDConformably  and  at  different  horizons  on  the 
Lewisian  gneiss,  while  their  upward  prolongation 
above  the  highest  remaining  group  has  been  removed 
by  denudation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
interval  between  the  deposition  of  the  highest  visible 
portion  of  the  Torridonian  series  and  the  base  of  the 
Cambrian  formations  must  have  been  of  prolonged 
duration.  For  not  only  had  the  red  sandstones  been 
upraised,  but  they  had  been  profoundly  trenched  by 
denudation.  So  vast  and  unequal  was  the  erosion 
that  while  at  one  place  the  lower  quartzites  are  seen 
reposing  on  3000  to  4000  feet  of  Torridon  sandstone, 
at  another  only  a  few  miles  distant  they  rest  directly 
on  the  Lewisian  gneiss,  the  intervening  massive 
group  of  strata  having  been  entirely  bared  away.* 

As  already  described  (p.  792),  there  are  extensive 
tracts  where  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  do  not  remain 
in  their  original  positions,  but  have  been  pushed 
into  their  present  places  by  great  subterranean  dis- 
turbances, and  have  actually  been  shoved  over  strata 
of  recognisably  Cambrian  age.  In  the  detailed 
account  above  given  of  the  structure  of  north-west 
Scotland  it  was  shown  that  by  these  earth-movements 
slice  after  slice,  sometimes  gigantic  in  dimensions, 
of  the  Lewisian  gneiss  and  of  the  Torridonian  sand- 
stone have  been  shorn  from  the  mass  of  these 
formations  below  ground,  have  been  piled  one  on  the 
other,  and  have  been  driven  for  miles  westward  over 
the  Cambrian  strata  which  originally  lay  above  them  ; 
that  the  rocks  subjected  to  such  enormous  pressure, 
dislocation,  and  deformation  have  undergone  serious 
metamorphism  ;  and  that  finally  by  a  gigantic  rup- 
ture and  thrust  a  thick  series  of  gneissose  flagstones 
('*Moine  schists")  has  been  brought  forward.  By 
way  of  further  elucidation  of  this  extraordinary 
structure  the  annexed  section  is  given  (Fig.  369). 
1 1  will  be  seen  what  an  enormous  body  of  gneiss  has 
here  been  displaced  and  pushed  over  the  Cambrian 
strata,  which  in  turn  have  been  cut  into  slices  and 
piled  up  above  and  against  each  other.  Among  the 
alterations  of  the  Torridon  sandstones  one  of  the 
most  interesting  is  the  production  of  pegmatitic  veins 
in  them,  like  those  which  traverse  eruptive  rocks. 
These  strata  have  been  crushed  and  stretched  in 
such  a  manner  that  ruptures,  often  lenticular  in 
form,  have  been  produced  in  them.  In  the  cavities 
thus  caused  there  has  been  a  deposition  of  quartz 
and  of  quartz  and  pink  felspar  (Figs.  268  and  345). 

rOf  many  of  the  rocks  which  have  been  thus 
displaced  and  metamorphosed,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  regarding  the 

'  This  structure  is  shown  both  in  Figs.  344  and  369. 
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probable  source  aud  original  condition.  The  larger  displaced  slices  have  preserved  their 
original  structure  best,  and  there  is  thus  little  difficulty  in  generally  recognising  those  of 
Lewisian  gneiss.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  west  of  Inverness-shire  some  of  these  slices 
are  much  more  than  oO  square  miles  in  area.  Hence  in  that  region  this  gneiss  probably 
constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  reconstructed  schistose  series  which  has  been  thrust 
westward  over  the  Torridonian  and  Cambrian  formations.  The  Torridon  sandstones 
likewise  can  be  occasionally  identified,  and  may  constitute  a  not  inconsiderable  pro- 
portion of  the  "Upper  gneiss"  of  Western  Ross-shire.  Possibly  other  sedimentary 
material,  such  for  instance  as  the  Durness  quartzites,  dolomites,  and  limestones, 
together  with  any  strata  which  were  deposited  above  them,  may  have  been  involved  in 
the  gigantic  crushing  movements  that  produced  the  younger  or  eastern  schists.  As  the 
detailed  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  advances  the  sources  from  which  these  schists 
have  been  derived  may  be  more  fully  known.  But  the  great  fact  has  been  abundantly 
established  that  the  movements  which  pushed  the  rocks  into  their  present  positions  and 
imparted  to  them  their  existing  foliation  took  place  after  Cambrian  time,  and  before 
the  period  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  We  have  thus  a  notable  example  of  extensive 
regional  metamorphism  during  the  Palfeozoic  ages. 


Fig.  S70.— Amphibolite  sill  in  gneiss,  Ardachy,  Isle  of  Mull. 

Dalradian.— In  the  central,  sou  them,  and  eastern  Highlands  of  ScotUnd,  that  is, 
throughout  the  hilly  ground  east  and  south  of  the  line  of  the  Great  Glen,  an  important 
aeries  of  metamorphic  rocks  is  largely  developed,  the  true  stratigcaphical  position  of 
which  is  not  yet  certainly  known.  For  these,  as  a  convenient  provisional  designation 
until  their  relations  are  determined,  I  proposed  in  1891  the  term  Dalradian.^  They 
consist  in  large  proportion  of  altered  sedimentary  strata,  now  found  in  the  form  of  mica- 
schist,  graphite-schist,  andalusite-schist,  phyllite,  schistose-grit,  greywacke,  and  con- 
glomerate, quartzitc,  limestone,  and  other  rocks,  together  with  epidiorites,  chloritic 
schists,  hornblende-schists,  and  other  allied  varieties  which  probably  mark  sills 
(Fig;  370),  lava-sheets,  or  beds  of  tuff,  intercalated  among  the  sediments.  The  total 
thickness  of  this  assemblage  of  rocks  must  amount  to  many  thousand  feet.  Some  of  its 
members  are  so  persistent  as  to  form  recognisable  horizons,  and  to  afford  a  basis  for  some 
approximation  to  a  stratigraphical  arrangement  of  the  whole.  In  Perthshire,  for  example, 
the  following  groups  in  descending  order  have  been  mapped  by  the  Geological  Survey  : — 

Dark  schist  and  limestone  (Blair  Athol). 
Quartzite  (Ben-y-Gloe). 

*  Q.  J.  O,  S.  xlvii.  p.  76.  *'  Dalradian  "  is  taken  from  the  old  Celtic  region  of  Dalriada, 
where  the  rocks  are  well  developed.  The  term  is  not  meant  to  describe  an  independent 
geological  system,  but  as  a  short  epithet  to  denote  a  group  of  rocks,  of  which  the  precise 
stratigraphical  relations  are  not  yet  determined.  The  fullest  published  accounts  of  these 
rocks  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Reports  and  ^immaries  of  Progress  of  the  Geological 
Survey  from  1893  onwards. 
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Graphite-schist. 

Calcareous  serioite-schist,  and  sericite-schist  with  bands  of  qiiartzite.     On  this  horizon 

occurs  a  great  mass  of  epidiorite  and  hornblende-schist. 
Gametiferous  mica-schist  and  schistose  pebbly  grits. 

Limestone  (Loch  Tay).    Hornblende-schists  occur  above  and  below  this  horizon  (Fig.  871 ). 
Gametiferous  mica-schists,  schistose  grits,  with  pebbly  bands  and  thick  bands  of  **  green 

schists. "     Homblendic  sills  begin  to  appear  in  this  group. 
Massive  grits  with  schists  and  conglomerate  containing  pebbles  sometimes  as  large  as  a 

pigeon's  egg.     (Ben  Ledi,  Loch  Achray,  &c.}. 
25one  of  slates  (Aberfoyle). 
Pebbly  greywacke  and  grit  with  black  shales  and  limestone  below  (Pass  of  Leny). 

The  Loch  Tay  Limestone  has  now  been  traced  completely  across  the  country  from  the 
Moray  Firth  through  the  Grampian  Mountains  to  the  west  of  Argyllshire,  and  some  of  the 
other  zones  have  been  followed  for  many  miles.  As  we  have  seen,  the  metamorphism  of 
the  rocks  varies  considerably,  not  only  according  to  their  composition,  but  even  along  the 
line  of  strike  of  the  same  group.  On  the  whole,  the  plication,  corrugation,  and  alteration 
appear  to  be  most  intense  in  the  Central  Highlands,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  371,  and  to 
become  less  as  the  rocks  recede  from  that  area  towards  the  north-east  and  south-west. 
One  of  the  most  singular  and  instructive  instances  of  this  variation  is  that  whioh  has 
already  (p.  796)  been  cited  as  having  been  mapped  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hill,  of  the  Geological 

Ben  Lawers. 
Glen  Lyon.  Loch  Tay. 


Fig.  371.— Showing  the  corrugation  of  the  Dalradian  series  in  Central  Perthshire. 
1,  Mica-scliUt ;  2,  Loch  Tay  Limestone ;  8,  Graphitic  schist ;  4,  Quartz-schists.    The  black  bands 

are  sills  of  epidiorite. 

Survey,  in  the  district  of  Loch  Awe,  where  a  series  of  grits,  phyllites,  and  limestones, 
resembling  ordinary  Palaeozoic  sediments,  has  been  found  to  pass  along  the  strike  into 
the  thoroughly  crystalline  schists  of  the  Central  Highlands. 

Although  it  is  still  impossible  to  express  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  stratigraphical 
position  of  the  Dalradian  rocks,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  like  the  series  which  lies 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Great  Glen,  they  may  include  representatives  of  the  Lewisian, 
Torridonian,  and  Cambrian  groups  of  the  north-west  Highlands,  and  not  improbably  also 
of  a  considerable  mass  of  later,  even  of  Lower  Silurian  strata.  Some  of  the  gneisses  and 
gneissose  flagstones  are  strongly  suggestive  of  parts  of  the  series  of  Western  Sutherland  and 
Ross.  The  quartzites  of  Perthshire,  Islay,  and  Jura,  so  similar  lithologically  to  those  of 
the  Cambrian  scries  of  thq  north-west,  have  yielded  annelide  burrows  like  those  of  Suther- 
land and  Ross.  Still  more  significant  is  the  occurrence  of  what  are  probably  Arenig 
strata  wedged  in  along  the  southern  borders  of  the  Highlands.  The  latest  orogenic  and 
metamorphk  stresses  that  have  affected  that  region  certainly  took  place  after  these  strata 
had  been  deposited  (p.  797).  This  subject  will  be  further  referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  distribution  of  the  Silurian  formations  in  Scotland  (p.  951). 

In  the  north  and  west  of  Ireland,  crystalline  schists  and  eruptive  rocks  cover  a  large 
area ;  but  as  the  rocks  which  un conformably  overlie  them  are  not  of  higher  antiquity  than 
the  Carboniferous  and  Old  Red  Sandstone,  there  is  no  absolute  proof  in  that  country  of 
their  pre-Cambrian  age.  There  cannot,  however,  be  any  doubt  that  it  is  the  Dalradian 
series  of  limestones,  quartzites,  phyllites,  mica-schists,  epidiorites,  granites,  and  other 
crystalline  rocks,  which  crosses  from  Scotland  and  spreads  across  the  northern  and 
western  counties  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  development  of  these  rocks  is  similar  to  their 
grouping  in  Scotland,  some  of  the  bands  of  quartzite,  conglomerate,  limestone,  phyllite. 
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and  mica-schist  being  probably  continuations  of  similar  bands  on  the  Scottish  mainland 
and  in  the  islands  of  Argyllshire.^  But  there  are  also  scattered  areas  of  coarsely-bandecl 
gneisses  which  present  the  closest  resemblance  to  parts  of  the  Lewisian  gneiss  of  Scot- 
land. The  best  areas  for  the  study  of  these  rocks  lie  near  Pettigoe  and  Ballyshannon 
(Donegal),  from  Erris  Head  to  Blacksod  Point  (Mayo),  in  the  Slieve  Gamph  or  Ox 
Mountains  stretching  from  Castlebar  beyond  Sligo  to  Manor  Hamilton,  and  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county  of  Galway.  The  relations  of  the  Dalradian  series  to  the 
gneisses  and  granitoid  rocks  have  not  been  accurately  determined.  But  there  is  reason 
to  belioTC  that  the  former  rests  with  a  violent  unconformability  upon  the  latter.  Near 
Castlebar,  Mr.  A.  M'Henry,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has  found  at  the  base  of  the 
Dalradian  schists  a  coarse  conglomerate  made  up  largely  of  fragments  of  the  gneisses  and 
granites  on  which  it  rests. 

la  England  and  Wales,  a  number  of  detached  areas  of  rocks  have  been  claimed  as 
pre-Cambrian,  though  the  stratigraphical  evidence  for  their  age  is  not  generally  very 
clear.  The  tract  where  such  rocks  are  most  extensively  exposed  and  where  their  strati- 
graphical  position  is  best  seen  is  to  be  found  in  Anglesey.  Although  the  OleTulltu-zone 
has  not  been  discovered,  the  fossils  found  in  the  lowest  strata  indicate  Tremadoc  and 
possibly  even  Menevian  horizons  in  the  Lower  Cambrian  series.^  At  the  base  some  con- 
glomerates evidently  lie  with  a  marked  unconformability  on  certain  crystalline  schistose 
rocks.  It  was  the  belief  of  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay  that  the  latter  wero  metamorphosed 
portions  of  the  Cambrian  system,  and  they  were  so  represented  on  the  Geological  Survey 
maps.  But  a  re-examination  of  the  ground  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had 
acquired  their  present  crystalline  characters  before  the  Cambrian  strata  were  laid  down 
npon  them  ;  and  as  these  strata  belong  to  a  low  part,  if  not  the  base,  of  the  Cambrian 
system,  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  schists  must  be  of  pre-Cambrian  age.^ 

Three  groups  of  schistose  rocks,  which  differ  considerably  in  petrographical  characters, 
hare  been  detected  in  Anglesey.  One  of  these,  consisting  mainly  of  coarse  gneisses, 
abounding  in  hornblende,  garnets,  and  brown  mica,  and  with  coarse  pegmatite  veins, 
presents  a  close  resemblance  to  portions  of  the  Lewisian  series  of  N.W.  Scotland. 
The  second  group  occupies  a  much  larger  area,  and  is  composed  of  flaggy  chloritio  schists, 
green  and  purple  phyllites  or  slates,  quartzite,  grit,  and  other  more  or  less  recognisably 
clastic  rocks.  The  resemblance  of  these  masses  to  the  Dalradian  series  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  is  striking.  The  quartzites  of  Holyhead  contain  annelide  burrows.  The  third 
group  consists  of  chloritic  schists,  grits,  phyllites,  and  shales,  the  stratigraphical  relations 
ot  which  have  been  much  obscured  by  extreme  disturbance.'*  The  exact  stratigraphical 
relations  of  these  crystalline  groups  to  each  other  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined.   It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  well-established  fact  in  British  Geology  that 

^  The  fullest  account  of  these  Irish  metamorphic  rocks  will  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland  ;  see  especially  those  on  Sheets  1, 2,  5,  6,  and  11  (Inishowen, 
Co.  Donegal)  ;  3,  4,  6,  9,  10,  11,  15,  and  16  (N.W.  and  CentrarBonegal)  ;  22,  23,  30,  and 
31  (S.W.  Donegal) ;  31  and  32  (S.E.  Donegal).  See  also  Harkness,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  xvii.  (1861), 
p.  256 ;  Callaway,  op.  cU.  xli.  (1885),  p.  221. 

*  Professor  Hughes,  Q.  J,  O.  S,  xxxvi  (1880),  p.  237  ;  xxxviii.  (1882),  p.  16. 

'  Professor  Hughes,  op,  cit.  xxxiv.  (1878),  p.  137 ;  xxxv.  (1879),  p.  682 ;  BriL  Assoc. 
1S8I,  Sects,  p.  643  ;  Froc.  Camb,  Phil,  Soe,  iii.  pp.  67,  69,  341.  Professor  Bonney,  Q.  J. 
<}.  8,  xxxv.  (1879),  pp.  800,  821 ;  Geol,  Mag,  1880,  p.  125.  Dr.  Hicks,  Q,  J.  O.  S.  xxxiv. 
(1878),  p.  147  ;  xxxv.  (1879),  p.  296  ;  Ged.  Mag.  1879,  pp.  433,  528.  Dr.  Callaway,  Q, 
J.  G.  S,  xxxvu.  '(1881),  p.  210,  xl.  (1884),  p.  567.  Professor  J.  F.  Blake,  op,  cU.  xliv. 
(1888),  p.  463  ;  BrU,  Assoc,  1888  (Report  on  Microscopic  Structure  of  Anglesey  Bocks). 
Address,  Q,  J.  O.  S,  xlvii  (1891),  p.  82.  C.  A  Matley,  op,  cit,  Iv.  (1899),  p.  635  ;  Ivi. 
UWO),  p.  238  ;  Ivii  (1901),  p.  20. 

*  I  was  disposed  to  regard  this  group  as  in  part  at  least  of  Lower  Silurian  age,  but  the 
more  recent  and  detailed  surveys  of  Mr.  Matley  show  that  it  is  probably  older. 
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early  in  the  Cambrian  period  there  existed  at  least  one  tract  of  old  crystalline  rocks 
above  water  in  the  north-west  of  Wales, 

On  the  borders  of  Shropshire  and  Wales  a  ridge  of  ancient  rocks  rises  up  from  tiii<ler 
Silurian  strata  which  lie  upon  it  unoonformably.  Part  of  this  ridge  consists  of  eruptive 
material  which  was  formerly  believed  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  sedimentary  rocks 
immediately  around.  But  the  main  portion  of  the  high  ground  is  formed  of  a  thick 
series  of  evidently  very  old  grits,  slates,  and  other  clastic  deposits,  which,  though  hardly 
any  trace  of  organic  remains  had  been  found  in  them,  were  assigned  to  the  Cambrian 
system.  More  recent  researches,  however,  have  shown  the  presence  of  the  Olenelltis-zone 
in  this  district  at  the  base  of  a  group  of  strata,  which  are  thus  definitely  proved  to  be 
lower  Cambrian.^  From  this  important  horizon  it  is  possible  to  work  backward  and  to 
show  that  underlying  these  basement  parts  of  the  Cambrian  system  a  remarkable  group 
of  igneous  rocks  comes  to  the  surface.  The  investigations  of  Mr.  Allport  and  Dr. 
Callaway  have  shown  that  these  rocks  include  both  lavas  and  fragmental  ejections,  varying 
from  coarse  breccias  to  fine  tuffs.  The  lavas  are  generally  felsitic  in  character,  showing 
true  rhyolitic  structures,  but  there  occur  also  bands  of  diabase  which  may  possibly  be 
sills.  There  is  thus  clear  evidence  of  a  copious  ejection  of  volcanic  materials  in  this  part 
of  England  before  the  oldest  Cambrian  formations  were  laid  down.^ 

Though  the  evidence  is  not  perhaps  conclusive,  it  seems  to  point  to  an  unconfonn- 
ability  between  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  system  and  this  volcanic  group,  which  would 
thus  probably  be  of  pre-Cambrian  date.  The  relation  of  the  volcanic  masses  to  the 
great  thickness  of  ancient  sedimentary  strata  constituting  the  Longmynd  ridge  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  determined,  though  there  are  indications  that  the  volcanic  group  lies 
at  the  bottom.  Dr.  Callaway  has  proposed  the  name  Uriconian  for  that  group,  and  Long- 
myndian  for  the  thick  series  of  sedimentary  strata  lying  to  the  westward.  Those  names 
may  be  provisionally  accepted.  The  Longmyndian  rocks  have  generally  been  assigned 
to  the  Cambrian  system,  and  they  may  possibly  still  be  shown  to  belong  to  that  part  of  the 
geological  record.    The  Uriconian  volcanic  group,  however,  is  probably  pre-Cambrian. 

In  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  isolated  areas  have  been  described  as  cont§.ining 
pre-Cambrian  rocks.  Of  these  the  district  of  St.  David's  in  Pembrokeshire  has  attracted 
the  largest  share  of  a.ttention,  chiefly  through  the  prolonged  and  enthusiastic  labours  of 
the  late  Dr.  Henry  Hicks,  who  in  that  small  area  endeavoured  to  establish  the  existence  of 
three  distinct  pre-Cambrian  formations.  At  the  base,  under  the  name  of  *Dimetian,"  he 
placed  what  he  considered  to  be  granitoid  and  gneissic  rocks  with  bands  of  impure 
limestone  or  dolomite,  schists  and  dolerite,  Above  these  he  distinguished  as  "  Arvon- 
ian  "  a  group  composed  essentially  of  rhyolitic  felstones,  breccias,  and  tuflfe,  marking 
volcanic  eruptions  of  an  acid  type,  while  at  the  top  he  described  by  the  designation 
**  Pebidian,"  a  series  of  tuffs  and  slates.*  After  a  careful  study  of  the  ground  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  trace  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks  at  St.  David's.  I  regard  the 
so-called  **Dimetian"  as  a  granite  which  has  invaded  the  Cambrian  rocks;  the 
**Arvonian  "  includes  the  quartz-porphyries,  which  appe;^r  as  apophyses  of  the  granite  ; 
while  the  "  Pebidian  "  is  an  interesting  group  of  basic  lavas  and  tuffs  which  form  here 
the  lowest  visible  part  of  the  Cambrian  system  (referred  to  at  p.  919).     A  similar 

^  Lapworth,  <Jei>l.  Mag.  1888,  p.  484. 

'^  S.  Allport,  Q.  J,  G,  S.  xxxiii.  (1877),  p.  449.  C.  Callaway,  op.  cU.  xxxiii.  p.  652  ; 
xxxiv.  (1878),  p.  764  ;  xxxv.  (1879),  p.  643 ;  xxxviii.  (1882),  p.  119 ;  xliL  (1886),  p.  481  ; 
xlviL  (1891),  p.  109.  (rW.  Mag.  1881,  p.  348  ;  1884,  p.  362  ;  1886,  p.  260  ;  1900,  ji. 
511.     J.  F. -Blake,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  xlvi.  (1890),  p.  886. 

»  Q,  J.  Q.  S,  xxxi.  (1875),  p.  167  ;  xxxiii.  (1877),  p.  229  ;  xxxiv.  (1878),  p.  153  ;  xxxv. 
(1879),  p.  286  J  xl.  (1884),  p.  607.  My  account  of  the  so-called  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  St. 
David's  will  be  found  in  Q.  J.  O.  S.  xxxix.  (1883),  p.  261.  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  has 
since  confirmed  ray  main  conclusions,  op.  cit.  xlvi.  (1890),  p.  241.  Compare  also  J.  F. 
Blake,  op.  cU.  xl.  (1884),  p.  294. 
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group  of  breccias  and  tuffs  underlies  the  Cambrian  slates  of  Llanberis,  and  lias  likewise 
been  claimed  as  pre-Cambrian,  but  it  can  be  shown  to  pass  up  continuously  into  the 
Cambrian  strata.  In  tlie  Malvern  Hills  a  core  of  gneissose  and  schistose  rocks  is  doubt- 
less of  pre-Cambriftn  age,  fragments  derived  from  it  being  found  at  the  base  of  the  over- 
lying unconformable  Cambrian  strata.^  From  the  plains  of  Leicestershire  rises  an 
insular  area  of*  rocky  hills  (Chaniwood  Forest)  composed  of  slates,  tuffs,  and  various 
crystalline  rocks,  which  by  the  Geological  Survey  have  been  coloured  as  altered  Cam- 
brian. Messrs.  Bonney  and  Hill,  who  fully  described  these  rocks,  regarded  them  as  of 
pre-Oambrian  date,  and  showed  to  what  a  large  extent  they  are  composed  of  volcanic 
agglomerates  and  tuffs. ^  The  rocks  are  immediately  surrounded  and  overlain  by  Triassic 
sandstones,  so  that  their  relations  to  oldei'  rocks  are  concealed.  Although  there  is 
thus  no  stratigraphical  evidence  to  fix  their  age,  they  must  be  admitted  to  be  litho- 
logically  different  from  any  known  Palaeozoic  series  in  the  country.  They  may  thus 
with  some  probability  be  regarded  as  pre-Cambrian.  They  have  been  recently  mapped 
in  detail  by  Messrs.  Fox  Strangways  and  W.  W.  Watts,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and 
present  the  following  succession  in  descending  order : — 

Brand  series,  consisting  of  slates  at  the  top,  underlain  by  conglomerate  and  quartzite 
(containing  worm-tracks),  lying  upon  purple  and  green  beds. 

Haplewell  series,  composed  of  olive  homstones ;  Woodhouse  beds,  slate-agglomerate,  horn- 
stone  of  Beacon  Hill,  and  felsitic  agglomerate. 

Blackwood  series.* 

Another  protuberance  of  ancient  rocks  rises  in  Central  England  from  beneath  the 
coal-field  of  Eastern  Warwickshire.  In  this  instance  a  definite  age  can  be  assigned  to 
one  portion  of  the  rocks,  for  they  contain  Upper  Cambrian  fossils.**  Beneath  these 
strata,  and  apparently  in  conformable  sequence  with  them,  lies  a  well-marked  volcanic 
group  which  has  been  claimed  as  pre-Cambrian,  but  which  may  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
volcanic  series  (*'Pebidian,"  p.  896)  found  elsewhere  at  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  system 
(p.  919).  At  the  Lizard  Point  in  Cornwall  a  series  of  eruptive  and  schistose  rocks  occurs, 
the  ^rue  relations  of  which  have  not  yet  been  fixed,  but  which  are  probably  pre- 
Cambrian.     They  include  coarse  gneisses  which  rise  as  islets  near  the  coast." 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  numerous  isolated  areas  of  schists  and  other «ncient 
rocks  have  been  assigned  to  a  pre-Cambrian  or  Archaean  series.  In  the  older  descriptions 
of  these  tracts  an  oi-der  of  succession  and  measurements  of  thickness  were  often  given, 
the  foliation  being  assumed  to  represent  consecutive  layers  of  deposition.  But  we  now 
know  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  foliation  is  entirely  independent  of  original 
structure,  so  that  the  former  attempts  to  establish  a  stratigraphical  order  among  the 
gneisses  and  schists,  and  to  compare  that  order  in  different  countries,  cannot  be 
accepted.  All  that  can  be  essayed  here  is  to  give  a  summary  of  the  general  characters 
of  the  most  ancient  rocks  of  each  region  referred  to. 

*  J.  PhiUips,  "Geologj-  of  the  Malvern  Hills,"  Jfm.  (Jeol.  Surv.  ii.  Part  1.  Holl,  Q,  J.  (i.  S. 
Ill  p.  72.  Rutlcy,  op,  ciL  xliii.  (1887),  p.  481.  Callaway,  p.  525  ;  op,  cU,  xlv.  (1889), 
p.  475  ;  xlix.  (1893),  p.  898  ;  Geol.  Mag.  1892,  p.  545.  T.  Groom,  op,  di,  Iv.  (1899),  p. 
129  ;  Iviii.  (1902),  p..  89. 

2  Q,  J,  G,  &  xxxiiL  (1877),  p.  754  ;  xxxiv.  (1878),  p.  199;  xxxvi.  (1880),  p.  337  ;  xlvii. 
(1891),  p.  78  ;  IL  (1895),  p.  24. 

*  Ann,  Rep,  Geol,  Surv.  for  1895,  p.  5;  for  1896,  p.  10.  The  middle  subdivision 
includes  some  striking  volcanic  breccias  and  agglomerates. 

*  Upworth,  Oeol,  Mag,  (1886),  p.  321.  T.  H.  Waller,  op.  cU,  p.  823.  Rutley,  p.  557. 
A.  Strahan,  Oeol,  JSurv.  Map,  Sheet  63. 

*  Bonney  and  Hudleston,  Q.  J,  O.  S,  xxxiii.  (1877),  p.  884  ;  xxxvii.  (1883),  p.  1  ;  xlvii. 
(1S91},  p.  464,  C.  A.  M*Mahon,  op,  eil.  xlv.  (1889),  p.  519.  H.  Fox  and  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  op, 
eit.  xlix.  (1893),  p.  199. 
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Soandinavia  exhibits  tlie  largest  contiimous  tract  of  pre-Cainbrian  rocks  in  Europe.^ 
Although  these  rocks  have  been  more  or  less  minutely  examined  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  ])euinsula,  and  have  been  described  in  many  luipers  and  memoirs,  the 
earlier  published  descriptions  of  them,  though  often  excellent  from  the  lithological  point 
of  view,  were  written  before  the  revolution  in  the  views  of  geologists  regarding  the  com- 
plicated tectonics  of  regional  metamorphism,  while  these  views  since  their  promulgation 
have  been  only  but  partially  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  true  relations  aud 
structure  of  the  older  rocks  of  the  peninsula.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  rocks 
are  a  prolongation  of  those  which  farther  to  the  south-west  rise  out  of  the  Atlantic  iu 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  hills  of  the  north  and  west  of  Ireland.  And  there 
seems  every  probability  that  the  broad  teatures  of  geological  structure  which  have 
been  ascertained  to  prevail  in  the  British  area  will  be  found  to  extend  also  into  Norway 
and  Sweden.' 

Wide  tracts  of  western  Norway  consist  of  coai'se- banded  gneisses  (Grundfjeldet, 
Urberget),  which  present  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  Lewisian  series  of  Sutherland  aiid 
Ross,  but  with  a  wider  range  of  petrographical  diversity.  They  include  red  and  grey 
gneisses,  banded  and  streaked  granulites,  epidotc-gneiss,  cordierite-gneiss,  granites, 
syenites,  gabbros,  dioritcs,  labradorite-rocks,  garnet*rocks,  amphibolites,  peridotites, 
serpentines,  &c.  The  general  assemblage  of  these  rocks  suggests  that  they  represent  a 
complex  series  of  acid  aud  basic  eruptive  masses.  With  them  is  intimately  associated 
another  group  of  rocks,  of  which  conspicuous  members  are  quartzite,  limestone,  mica- 
schist,  quartz-schist,  and  others  which,  like  those  of  Looh  Mareo  (p.  890),  point  with 
more  or  less  clearness  to  a  sedimentary  origin.  This  group  is  usually  (juite  crystalline, 
and  is  certainly  older  than  some  portions  of  the  gneisses  which  can  be  seen  to  pierce  it. 
It  contains,  however,  bands  of  amphibolite,  which  may  represent  sills  intruded  between 
its  component  layers.  Thus  at  Rukedal  (Southern  Norway)  a  mass,  3900  feet  thick,  of 
quartzite,  quartz -schist,  and  iuterbedded  seams  of  hornblende-schist,  lies  upon  a  group 
of  hornblende-schists  and  grey  gneiss  traversed  by  abundant  granite  veins.  Thin  hands 
of  limestone  occasionally  occur  in  the  gneiss,  as  near  Christiansand,  where  they  have 
yielded  many  minerals,  especially  vesuvianite,  coccolite,  scapolite,  phlogopite,  chondro- 
dite,  and  black  spinel.  Apatite  with  magnetite,  titaniferous  iron,  haematite,  and  other 
ores  forms  a  marked  feature  of  the  Norwegian  pre-Cafnbrian  series.     The  most  important 

*  In  the  older  literature  consult  Keilhau,  '  Gaea  Norvegica,*  iii.  (1850).  Kjerulf, 
'  Udsigt  over  det  Sydlige  Norges  Geologi,'  Christiania,  1879  (translated  into  German  by 
Gurlt,  aud  published  by  Cohen,  Bonn,  1880).  A.  E.  Tomebohm,  "Die  Schwedischen 
Hochgebirge,"  ikhioed.  Akad.y  Stockholm,  1873.  "Das  Urterritorium  Schwedens,"  Xeues 
Jahrb.  1874,  p.  131.  Karl  Pettersen,  "Geologiake  Undersiigelser  inden  Troraso  Amt,"  &c., 
Norske  Viderutkab.  Skrift,  vi.  44  ;  vii.  261.  For  more  recent  work  see  Reusch's  important 
monograph  on  the  fossiliferous  crystalline  schists  of  Bergen,  quoted  on  p.  785,  also  his 
instructive  essay  'Blimmeloen  og  Kamioen,'  1888  ;  his  papers  in  the  *  Aarbog  for  1891 '  of 
the  Geological  Sur\'ey  of  Norway  {Norges  Oeologiske  UiidersHgelse) ;  his  "  Geologiske  lagtta- 
gelser  fra  Trondhjems  Stift,"  Clirisiiania  Vidensk.  Sehk.  Forhandl,  1891  ;  aud  his  paper  on 
"Crystalline  Schists  of  Western  Norway,"  Coinpt.  rend.  Coiigres.  Gtd,  Inlernat.  1888  (1891), 
p.  192.  T.  Dabll,  0.  A.  Corueliussen,  and  H.  Reuscb,  "Detnordlige  Norges  geologi,"  Xorgcs 
Oeolog,  Underaog.  1892.  C.  H.  Homan,  "Selbu,"  Xorges  Geolog.  UnderaHg.  1890.  Briigger, 
op,  cit.  No.  11,  1893.  Ttirnebohm,  Nature^  1888,  p.  127,  and  various  papers  during  recent 
years  in  the  Geol.  FUren.  ForhandL  Stockholm,  especially  vol.  xiii.  (1891),  p.  37  ;  xiv.  (1892), 
p.  27  ;  XV.  (1893),  p.  81  ;  xvi.  (1894),  p.  661  ;  xxiii.  (1901),  p.  206.  P.  J.  Holmquist,  op,  cit, 
xxii.  pp.  72,  105,  151,  233  ;  xxiii.  p.  55  ;  and  Sverig.  Geol.  Undersokn.  No.  185  (1900). 

^  As  the  result  of  two  journeys  in  Nonvay  between  Bergen  aud  Hammerfest  I  was  convinced 
of  this  general  parallelism,  but  the  determination  of  the  detailed  stratigraphy  of  the  conntry 
will  be  a  task  of  incredible  labour,  demanding  from  the  Scandinavian  geologists  many  years 
of  patient  application. 
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mineral  masses  in  an  industrial  sense  are  thick  beds  and  lenticular  masses  of  iron-ore 
(Dannemora,  Filipstad,  &c.). 

Of  obviously  later  date  than  the  coarse  gneisses  with  their  accompaniments  is  another 
series  of  crystalline  schists  which  spreads  over  vast  tracts  of  country  in  Scandinavia. 
Among  these  rocks  mica-schists,  phyllites,  quartz-schists,  clay-slates,  quartzites,  and 
^'histose  conglomerates  are  conspicuous,  and  indicate  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
mass  is  probably  of  clastic  origin.  But  there  are  also  included  chloritic  and  hornblende 
schists,  amphibolites,  gneisses,  and  many  other  rocks  which  were  probably  of  eraptive 
origin,  whether  ii^'ected  as  sills  or  thrown  out  contemporaneously  with  the  sedimentation 
of  the  schists  as  tuffs  and  lavas.  In  many  respects  this  important -series  of  schists  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  '* younger  gneiss"  or  Dalradian  series  of  Scotland.  But  its 
actual  stratigraphy  has  not  yet  been  accurately  elucidated.  That  some  part  of  it  may 
be  pre-Cambrian  seems  sufficiently  probable.  But  its  true  relations  are  complicated 
by  the  discovery  of  Silurian  fossils  in  some  ][)ortions  of  the  series,  and  by  the  apparent 
gradation  of  comparatively  unaltered  fossiliferous  Silurian  strata  into  the  schistose 
condition.  Dr.  Hans  Reusch,  as  already  pointed  out  (p.  798),  has  shown  that  among 
the  crystalline  schists  to  the  south  of  Bergen  bands  of  line  mica-schist  or  phyllite  with 
layers  and  nodules  of  limestone  contain  fossils  probably  of  Upper  Silurian  age.^ 
Having  had  an  opportunity  in  1889  of  visiting  the  district,  I  have  collected  fossils  from 
all  the  localities  which  he  enumerates,  and  can  entirely  confirm  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  the  thoroughly  metamorphic  character  of  the  rocks  among  which  the  fossiliferous 
bands  occur.  The  phyllites  are  intercalated  among  white  quartzites,  quartzite  con- 
glomerates, green  schists,  hornblendic  and  actiuolitic  schists  and  gneisses.  But  for  the 
occurrence  of  the  fossils,  a  geologist  would  naturally  class  the  rocks  as  probably  of  pre- 
Cambrian  age.  But  the  corals,  graptolites,  and  other  organic  remains  make  it  quite 
certain  that  the  crystalline  schists  in  which  they  occur  underwent  their  great 
tnetamorphism  not  earlier  than  some  part  of  the  Silurian  period.  It  will  be  an 
extremely  difficult  and  laborious  task  to  disentangle  the  complications  of  these  Nor- 
wegian rocks,  and  to  determine  which  are  of  pre-Cambrian  and  which  of  Palseozoic  age. 
Dr.  Reusch,  summing  up  what  is  known  regarding  the  distribution  of  fossils  among  these 
strata,  believes  that  a  more  or  less  continuous  belt  of  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks,  usually 
in  an  extremely  metamorphosed  condition,  can  be  traced  along  the  axis  of  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula  from  near  Stavanger  to  the  North  Cape.^  A  group  of  red  arkoses  and 
sandstones,  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  known  as  Sparagmite,  covers  a  wide  extent  of 
the  hilly  country  in  the  heart  of  Nom'ay  to  the  north  of  Christiania.  The  resemblance 
or  these  rocks  to  the  Torridonian  series  of  Scotland  is  remarkably  close. 

In  Sweden  a  similar  development  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks  may  be  traced.  Two 
broad  subdivisions  among  them  have  been  recognised.  The  lower  of  these  (Urberg)  is 
grouped  into  an  older  series  of  gneisses  (iron-gneiss,  banded  gneiss,  limestone,  granite, 
Jcc),  and  a  younger  series  of  porphyries  and  halleflint-giieisses  and  granites.  The 
npper  section  consists  of  more  or  less  obviously  sedimentary  formations,  divisible  into 
two  series :  the  Dalarnian,  composed  more  especially  of  reddish  sandstones,  shales, 
and  conglomerates  (6000  feet),  and  the  Seve,  made  up  partly  of  arkose  and  sandstone, 

'  See  the  volume  cited  anU,  p.  785.  The  younger  Scandinavian  gneisses  and  schists  which 
overlie  Cambrian  and  Silurian  fossiliferous  strata  are  referred  to  on  pp.  925,  970.  De  Geer 
has  recorded  the  occurrence  of  conglomerate  among  the  '^  Archaean  "  gneisses,  quartzites,  and 
scbUts  of  Scania  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  Geol.  FQren,  Stockholm^  viii.  (1886)  p.  30  (trans,  by 
F.  Wahnachaffe,  Z.  D.  G.  0. 1886,  p.  271).  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  its  pebbles  consist  of 
grey  quartzite,  like  the  quartzite  below  (H.  Backstrom,  Seensk.  Akad.  HaiidL  xxix.  No.  4 
(1897),  p.  23).  Its  composition  rather  suggests  a  brecciation  of  the  quartzite  in  situ  than 
a  tme  conglomerate. 

'  See  his  sketch-map  of  Scandinavia  and  Finland  (Geologisk  Kart  over  de  Skaudinaviske 
Uode  og  Finland),  Christiania,  1890. 
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and  partly  of  various  crystalline  schists  and  limestone  (Hedekalk  of  Sweden,  Birikalk 
of  Norway).  The  character  of  the  sedimentary  pre-Cambrian  and  Palaeozoic  formatious 
of  Scandinavia  is  strikingly  different  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  peninsula. 
Possibly  a  land-barrier  may  from  the  beginning  have  separated  the  areas  of  deposit, 
thus  giving  rise  to  an  original  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  sediments.  But,  as  already 
pointed  out  (p.  798),  the  western  side  of  the  region  has  been  subjected  to  gigantic  dis- 
turbance, displacement  and  regional  metamorphism.  The  original  clastic  de^xMits  of 
the  Seve  group  have  thus  been  converted  into  mica-schists,  with  some  hornblende-schists 
and  garnetiferous  gneisses.  This  altered  form  of  the  group  covers  a  vast  extent  of  the 
central  fjelds,  stretclnng  as  a  broad  band  from  Dalarne  up  to  the  northern  parts  of 
Sweden.* 

Pre-Cambrian  rocks  cover  most  of  Finland,  where  they  present  characters  similar 
to  those  observed  in  Sweden.  They  have  been  well  described  by  Sederholm,  who  has 
given  a  stratigraphical  classification  of  them,  and  has  especially  called  attention  to 
some  i-emarkable  evidence  of  a  sedimentary  intercalation  among  them  at  Tammerfors. 
A  conglomerate  is  there  found  to  contain  rounded  and  partially  deformed  pebbles  of 
diorite,  granite,  syenite,  porphyrite,  phyllite,  and  quartzite.  The  variety  of  material  of 
these  stones  and  their  obviously  rounded  and  water-worn  forms  distinguish  them  from 
those  of  a  friction -breccia  or  crush-conglomerate.  The  matrix  is  schistose,  and  can 
sometimes  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  pebbles  enclosed  in  it.^ 

Central  Europe. — From  Scandinavia  and  Finland  a  great  series  of  pre-Camhrian 
crystalline  schists  stretches  into  the  north-west  of  Russia,  reappearing  in  the  north- 
east of  that  vast  empire  in  Petchora  Land  down  to  the  White  Sea,  and  rising  in  the 
nucleus  of  the  chain  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  still  farther  south  in  Podolia.  In 
Central  Europe,  similar  rocks  appear  as  islands  in  the  midst  of  more  recent  formations. 
Among  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  they  protrude  at  a  number  of  points.  Westn-ards 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  Alpine  chain  they  rise  in  a  more  continuous  belt,  and 
show  numerous  mineralogical  varieties,  including  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  many  other 
schists,  as  well  as  limestone  and  serpentine.^  Some  of  these  rocks  are  certainly  altered 
sedimentary  deposits,  others  are  probably  crushed  igneous  rocks.  The  protogine  of  the 
Alps  has  been  shown  by  Michel  L^vy  to  be  intrusive.  It  behaves  to  the  surrounding 
schists  as  some  ^larts  of  the  Laui*entian  gneiss  of  Canada  do  to  the  schists  next  to  that 
rock. 

*  See  A.  E.  Tornebohm's  papers  in  O'eol.  F6rm,  Stockholm,  and  in  Handl,  A  had,  ^ocl- 
fwlm,  xxviii.  No.  5,  1896;  the  Reports  of  the  Sverig,  Geol.  UndersVkn;  also  Nathorst's 
*  Sveriges  Geologi,*  1894,  and  posleoj  pp.  925,  970. 

2  J.  J.  Sederholm,  "  tJber  eine  Archteische  Sedimeutformation  im  westlichen  Finland," 
Bull.  Com.  iUol.  Finlande,  No.  6,  1899.  His  classification  of  the  Finland  pre-Cambrian 
formatious  will  be  found  at  p.  233  of  this  Memoir.  Much  information  regarding  these  rocks 
is  given  in  the  maps  and  accompanying  explanatory  memoirs  of  the  Geological  Commission 
under  Mr.  Sederholm's  direction,  also  in  his  papers  in  Tschermak's  Miltheil.  xii.  (1891), 
pp.  1,  97  ;  Fennui,  viiL  No.  3  (1893);  Ged.  Fortn.  Stockholm,  xix.  (1897),  p.  20.  The 
Obermittweida  conglomerate  among  the  mica-schists  of  Saxony  is  another  well-known 
example  (Sauer,  Zeitsch.  ges.  Naturwiss.  Hi.  1879,  p.  706.  J.  Roth,  Stto6.  Akad.  Wissetucfi. 
Berlin,  xxviii.  1883;  *Algem.  u.  Chem.  Geologie.*  ii.  p.  428.  Hughes,  Q.  J.  G.  S,  xliv. 
1888,  p.  20). 

^  A  voluminous  series  of  papers  has  been  published  on  the  crystalline  schists  and  gneisses 
of  the  Alps.  Among  these  it  is  only  possible  here  to  cite  a  few  :  Zaccagna,  Bol.  Com,  Ocol, 
ItaL  xviii.  (1887),  p.  346  ;  V.  Novarese,  op.  ciL  1896,  No.  8  ;  L.  Mrazec,  *  La  protogine  du 
Mont  Blanc,  &c.'  Geneva,  1892  ;  L.  Duparc  and  Mrazec's  '*  Massif  du  Mont  Blanc,"  Menu 
Site.  Phys.  Uisi.  Nat.  Geneva,  xxxiii.  (1898),  2nd  and  8rd  parts ;  Michel  Wvy,  B.  Si  O.  F. 
1879  ;  J.  W.  Gregory,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  1.  (1894),  p.  232;  *Livi-et  Guide  du  Congres  G^oL 
Internat,'  Zurich,  1894. 
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Pre-Cambriaii  rocks  rise  to  the  surface  in  a  number  of  detached  areas  in  France, 
{larticularly  in  Brittany,  the  Cotentin,  the  central  plateau,^  Morvan,  Cevennes,  the 
Pmnecs,  the  Danphiny  Alps,  and  the  Vosges.  In  Brittany  they  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  Dr.  Barrois,  who  describes  them  as  largely  composed  of  mica-scliists,  passing 
often  into  gneiss  and  into  quartzite,  and  including  chlorite-schists,  amphibolites, 
talcose  and  sericitic  schists,  serpentines,  eclogites,  and  pyroxenites.^  Extensive  masses 
of  granitoid  and  granulitic  gneisses  with  mica- schists,  amphibolites  and  otlter  crystalline 
rocks  form  the  foundation  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  France.  In  Brittany,  in  the 
central  plateau,  as  well  as  in  other  regions  of  France,  thick  masses  of  slates  and  phyllites 
have  likewise  been  assigned  to  the  pre-Gambrian  series.  In  the  Cotentin  they  are  re- 
presented by  the  **Phyllades  de  St.  Ld" — a  thick  series  of  hard  lustrous  slates  or 
phyllites,  among  which  some  disputed  organic  remains  have  been  found  (pp.  877,  927). 
By  other  geologists,  however,  these  phyllites  are  placed  in  the  Cambrian  system.  They 
are  named  by  Professor  Barrels  the  **Brioverian  system"  (from  Briovera,  the  ancient 
name  of  St.  L6),  who  separates  them  into  three  series :  1st,  at  the  bottom  the  shales, 
phyllites,  greywackes  and  cherts  of  St.  Ld  and  Lamballe  ;  2nd,  the  shales,  con- 
glomerates and  limestone  of  Gourin  ;  and  3rd,  the  gi-een  flags  of  Neant  The  base 
of  the  whole  passes  down  insensibly  into  the  crystalline  schists  below,  and  it  is  possible 
that  these  schists  are  really  metamorphosed  parts  of  the  Brioverian  series.  In  the 
absence  of  determinate  fossils  it  cannot  at  present  be  decided  whether  the  Brioverian 
are  pre-Cambrian  or  Cambrian.  They  are  certainly  covered  unconformably  by  un- 
fossiliferous  conglomerates  and  slates  which  are  not  improbably  Cambrian.' 

A  large  area  of  ancient  crystalline  schists  extends  southward  from  Dresden  through 
Bavaria  and  Bohemia  between  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  the  headwaters  of  the 
Ell>e.  Two  well-marked  groups  have  been  recognised — {a)  red  gneiss,  containing  pink 
orthoclase  and  a  little  white  potash-mica,  covered  by  {h)  grey  gneiss,  containing  white 
or  grey  felspar,  and  abundant  dark  magnesia-mica.  According  to  Giimbel  the  former 
(filled  by  him  the  Bojan  gneiss)  may  be  traced  as  a  distinct  formation  associated  with 
granite,  but  with  very  few  other  kinds  of  crystalline  or  schistose  rocks,  while  the  latter 
(termed  the  Hercynian  gneiss)  consists  of  gneiss  with  abundant  interstratifications  of 
many  other  schistose  rocks,  graphitic  limestone,  and  serpentine.  The  Hercynian  gneiss 
is  overlain  by  mica-schists,  above  which  comes  a  vast  mass  of  argillaceous  schists  and 
$hale<}.  In  Bohemia,  these  overlying  crystalline  clay-slates  and  schists  ("Etage  A"  of 
Barrande)  graduate  upward  into  undoubted  clastic  rocks  known  as  the  Przibram  Schists, 
unconformably  over  which  come  conglomerates  and  sandstones  lying  at  the  base  of 
the  fossiliferous  series.*  The  same  gradation  occurs  around  the  granulite  tract  of 
Saxony,  where  the  outer  schists  may  be  merely  metamorphosed  Palaeozoic  sedimentary 
rocks.* 

In  the  central  and  eastern  Pyrenees  some  pre-Cambrian  cores  consist  of  masses  of 
granitoid  gneiss,  with  various  chloritic  and  other  schists  and  altered  limestones.     But 

*  The  schists  of  this  region  are  discussed  by  Mouret,  Bull,  Carte.  O^ol.  France,  No.  72 

'*  Ann.  StK.  04oi.  yorcl.  viii.  x.  xiv.  xvi. 
^  Proc.  Oeol.  Asffoc.  1899,  p.  105. 

*  For  descriptions  of  the  pre-Cambriau  rocks  of  Saxony  see  Credner,  Z.  J).  O.  O.  1877, 
p.  757  ;  *DaR  Sachsische  Granulitgebirge,'.  1884.  Lehmanu,  cited  below.  *Erlauter.  Geol. 
^l^cialkart,"  particularly  sections  Geringswalde,  Geyer,  Glauchau,  Hohenstein,  Penig, 
Bochlitz,    Schwarzenberg,   Waldheim,    Wiesenthal.      Bavaria  and    Bohemia:    Giimbel, 

Geognostische  BeRchreibung  des  Ostbayerischen  Grenzgebirges,'  Gotha,  1868.  Jokely,  Jahr. 
'»W.  Reichtanstalt,  vi.  p.  356  ;  viii.  pp.  1,  516.  Kalkowsky,  '  Die  Gneissformation  des 
Eulengebirges'  (Habilitationachrift),  Leipzig,  1878  :  Seues  Jahrh.  1880  (i.)  p.  29.  F.  Katzer, 
*Grologie  von  Bohmen,'  1892.     Baden:  *Erlauter.  (Jeol.  Specialkart. ' 

*  Lehmann,  *Entstehung  der  altkrystallinischen  Schiefergesteine, '  1884. 
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the  most  extensively  developed  rocks  are  various  phyllites  which  here  and  there  have 
assumed  a  gneissose  character  from  contact  mctamorphism.^  In  Asturias  and  Gallicia, 
Barrois  has  investigated  a  great  series  of  schists  regarded  by  him  as  pre-Cambrian,  and 
divisible  into  two  important  groups — a  lower,  composed  essentially  of  mica-schists,  and 
an  upper,  consisting  of  green  chloritous,  amphibolitic,  talcose,  or  micaceous  schists, 
with  subordinate  bands  of  quartzite,  serpentine,  and  cipollino.^ 

America. — hi  North  America  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks,  which  cover  an  area  estimated 
at  more  than  2,000,000  square  miles,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  southwards  to  the  great 
lakes,  have  been  studied  in  detail  for  a  longer  period  than  those  of  any  other  region,  and 
in  many  respects  they  may  serve  as  the  type  with  which  those  of  other  parts  of  the  globe 
may  be  compared.'  They  were  first  mapped  and  described  by  Logan  and  Murray  in 
Canada,  and  were  divided  by  these  observers  into  two  distinct  divisions.  The  lower 
of  these,  named  Laurentian  from  its  extensive  development  among  the  Laurentide 
mountains,  was  described  as  consisting  chiefly  of  coarse  red,  grey,  and  banded  fel- 
spathic,  hornblendic,  micaceous,  and  pyroxenic  gneisses  with  pegmatites,  and  included 
zones  of  limestone.  The  upper  group,  called  Huronian  from  its  exposures  in  the 
Lake  Huron  district,  was  recognised  as  being  composed  mainly  of  quartzites,  felsites, 
diorites,  diabases,  syenites,  various  coarse  and  fine  fragmental  volcanic  rocks  (agglo- 
merates and  tufls),  clay -slates,  and  other  bedded  materials  that  pass  into  schists. 
Though  the  Huronian  series  was  found  along  the  line  of  junction  to  dip  below  the 
Laurentian,  this  position   was  believed  to  be  due  to  disturbance,  no  doubt  being 


^  Garrigou,  B.  S.  (x.  F.  i.  (1873),  p.  418  ;  Caralp,  'Etudes  Geologiques  sur  les  Hauts 
massifs  des  Pyrenees  centrales,*  Toulouse,  1888. 

2  Ann.  Soc,  G&d.  N(rrd,  ii.  (1882). 

*  Out  of  the  large  amount  of  literature  which  has  grown  up  concerning  the  pre-Cambrian 
rocks  of  North  America  the  following  works  may  be  cited :  W.  £.  Logan,  *  Geology  of 
Canada,'  1863.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  particularly  Mr. 
Lawson's  Report  on  Rainy  Lake  in  the  vol.  for  1887  ;  and  papers  by  Dr.  Barlow  and  by 
F.  D.  Adams  in  vol.  viii.  (1896),  in  Jouni.  (Jed.  i.  (1893),  p.  325,  and  in  Anier.  Joiirn,  Sci. 
1.  (1895),  p.  58.  Geological  and  Natural  History  Sw-vey  of  Minnesota,  vol.  ii.,  Geologj-, 
by  N.  H.  Winchell  and  W.  Upham,  1888,  and  Annual  Reports  since  1887.  Geological 
Survey  of  Wisconsiriy  Final  Reports,  vols.  i.  ii.  iii.  iv.  by  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  R.  I>.  Ir\-ing, 
C.  E.  Wright,  E.  T.  Sweet,  T.  C.  Brooks,  &c.  iieological  Survey  of  Michigan,  1873  (T. 
Brooks),  1881,  vol.  iv.  (C.  Roniinger),  1891-92,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the 
iron,  gold,  and  copper  districts  by  M.  E.  Wadsworth.  Second  Geological  Survey  of 
Pennsylvania^  summary  volume  on  Archaean  Rocks  by  J.  P.  Lesley,  1892.  Amntal  Reports 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  especially  the  5th  and  7th,  containing  memoirs  by 
R.  D.  Irving,  the  10th  containing  a  joint  memoir  by  R.  D.  Irving  and  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  the 
14th  with  one  by  Messrs.  Walcott  and  Iddings,  the  16th  and  21st  with  important  essays  by  Van 
Hise,  the  20th  with  papers  by  W.  H.  Weed  and  Pirsson  ;  also  Monograph  v.,  on  the  copper- 
bearing  rocks  of  Lake  Superior  by  R.  D.  Irving  ;  xxix.  by  Emerson  ;  and  xxxvi.  by  Morgan 
Clements  and  H.  L.  Smith  ;  /i.  C.S.  G.  S.  No.  23,  T.  C.  Chamberlin  andR.  D.  Irving;  No. 
157  by  Hall ;  No.  159  by  Emerson,  R.  Pumpelly  and  C.  R.  van  Hise.  Amer.  Journ.  Sci., 
xliii.  (1892),  p.  224.  A,  C.  Lawson,  Bull.  Geol..  Soc.  Amer.  i.  (1890),  pp.  163,  175  ;  Bull! 
Geol.  University,  California,  iii.  No.  8,  May  1902.  A.  Winchell,  B.  Geol.  Soc.  Amer.  i.  p.  857, 
ii.  p.  86.  N.  H.  Winchell.  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc,  xxxiii.  (1885) ;  Amer.  Geol.  xv.  and  xvi.  (1895). 
J.  D.  Whitney  and  M.  E.  Wadsworth,  *'  The  Azoic  System,"  BuU.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  Hax-vanl, 
1884.  C.  R.  Van  Hise.  Amer.  Jour  J  Sci.  xlt  (1891),  p.  117  ;  16th  Ann.  Rep.  U.S.  O,  S. 
1896,  pp.  578-874  ;  2l8t  Do.  1901,  pp.  305-434.  R.  Pumpelly  and  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  Am.  Jour. 
Sci.  xliii.  (1892),  p.  224.  The  literature  of  American  pre-Cambrian  geology  has  been  ex- 
haustively collected  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise  in  B.  U.S.  G.  S.  No.  86,  'Correlation  Papers- 
Archaean  and  Algonkian,'  1892,  and  in  a  series  of  p*ipers  in  Journ.  Geol.  vols.  i.  ii.  iii,  and 
iv.  continued  by  C.  K.  Leith  in  subsequent  volumes  of  the  same  journal. 
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entertained  that  tlie  former  series  was  the  younger  of  the  two.     All  these  rocks  lie 
beneath  the  undisturbed  Potsdam  sandstone  of  the  Cambrian  system. 

Since  the  days  of  Logan,  Murray,  and  Hunt,  the  great  pioneers  of  American  pre- 
Cambrian  geology,  the  subject  has  been  attacked  by  many  able  ohservers.  The  Geological 
Surveys  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of  some  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  particularly  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  have  examined  the  rocks  over 
many  hundred  square  miles,  and  have  published  voluminous  reports  concerning  them. 
Owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  character  which  prevails  among  the  oldest  crystalline 
rocks  of  this  wide  region,  and  also  because  many  of  the  districts  lie  far  apart  and  have 
been  worked  out  independently,  considerable  variety  of  nomenclature  and  diversity  of 
view  have  arisen.  At  present  it  is  hardly  possible  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  opinions, 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  before  long  a  general  concurrence  will  be  arrived 
at  regarding  the  main  features  of  pre-Cambrian  geology  in  this  important  region. 
Logan's  original  "  Lauren tian  "  series,  often  but  incorrectly  termed  the  "  Fundamental 
complex,"  covers  by  much  the  largest  area  of  all  the  North  American  pre-Cambrian 
formations,  and  presents  the  greatest  persistence  of  lithological  character.  It  consists 
of  an  intricate  aggregation  of  crystalline  rocks,  which  are  sometimes  acid  and  massive,  as 
granite  and  syenite,  but  generally  show  more  or  less  marked  foliation,  ho  as  to  pass  into 
coarse  or  granitoid  gneisses  or  gneissoid  granites.  With  these  are  intimately  mixed  up 
masses  and  bands  of  diorites  and  gabbros,  which  usually  have  a  foliated  structure  and  pass 
into  true  schists,  as  well  as  various  schists,  the  oiigin  of  which  is  less  certain.  There  can 
hardly  now  be  any  doubt  that  these  various  rocks  are  of  igneous  origin  ;  in  many  cases 
they  can  be  seen  actually  to  cut  across  and  send  veins  into  each  other.  They  have  « 
subsequently  been  affected  by  intense  dynamic  action,  whereby  they  have  undergone 
internal  rearrangments  ;  their  component  minerals  have  often  been  crushed  down,  they 
have  been  squeezed  into  each  other,  crumpled  up  and  compressed,  and  have  acquired 
the  general  but  unequal  foliation  which  now  characterises  them.  Logan  thought  he 
could  recognise  an  older  and  coarser  series,  which  lie  ranked  as  '*  Lower  Laurentian,"  and 
a  higher  aeries,  composed  largely  of  anorthosites  or  norites,  and  including  more  varied 
and  highly  foliated  gneisses,  schists,  slates,  and  limestones,  which  were  regarded  as 
*' Upper  Laurentian."  It  was  originally  supposed  that  the  whole  of  the  rocks  were 
probably  of  sedimentary  origin,  but  had  undergone  severe  metamorphism. 

More  recent  study  of  Logan's  typical  district  and  of  other  parts  of  Canada  has  led 
to  a  considerable  modification  of  the  views  which  he  adopted.  The  igneous  origin  of 
the  so-called  Lower  Laurentian  gneisses  is  now  generally  conceded.  The  anorthosites 
or  norites  of  the  upper  subdivision  have  likewise  been  shown  to  be  enormous  protrusions 
of  eruptive  material  which  have  invaded  the  schistose  rocks  among  which  they  lie. 
These  latter  rocks,  known  as  the  Grenville  series  of  Ontario,  include  varieties  of  gneiss  and 
other  schists  which  have  been  closely  examined  by  Professor  Adams,  who  has  detemiined 
by  chemical  analysis  the  similarity  of  their  composition  to  that  of  altered  sediments. 
They  are  interstratiBed  witli  quartzites  and  limestones  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  their 
original  sedimentary  origin  highly  probable.  These  various  rocks  are  so  intimately 
mingled  with  the  erupted  gneisses  of  the  so-called  "  Fundamental  complex  "  that  they 
cannot  be  separated  in  mapping.  There  appears  to  be  reason  to  regard  the  Grenville 
series  as  a  more  highly  altered  condition  of  the  so-called  "  Hastings  series,"  near  the 
rity  of  Ottawa,  which  presents  many  points  of  lithological  and  stratigraphical  resemblance 
to  the  **  Hnronian  "  rocks,  originally  mapped  by  Logan  to  the  north  and  north-east  of 
lake  Huron.^      It  thus  appears  that  the  laurentian  gneisses,  instead  of  forming  a 

■  *  F.  D.  Adams,  y^ews,  Jahrb,  Beilage  Band  viii.  (1898) ;  Anier.  Joum,  Sci.  1.  (1895),  p. 
i>%;  iiL  (1897),  p.  178;  Ann,  Rep,  Oeol.  Surv.  Canada,  Part  i.  vol.  vili.  (1896). 
A.  P.  Coleman,  "The  Huronian  Question,"  Amer,  Oeol.  xxix.  (1902),  p.  325.  Tlie  anoi- 
thositeB  of  Lake  Superior  are  discussed  by  N.  H.  Winchell  and  A.  C.  Lawson,  Bull.  Geol. 
fhtrr.  Minnesota,  No.  8,  1893. 
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*'  fundamental  complex  "  on  which  the  oldest  sedimentary  formations  repose,  are  really'  in 
part  at  least  younger  than  these  formations,  and  have  been  actually  intruded  into  and 
through  them.  It  was  proposed  by  the  United*  States  Geological  Survey  to  reserve  the 
term  *' Archaean"  for  all  the  essentially  igneous  rocks  that  underlie  the  pre-Cambrian 
sedimentary  formations,  and  to  embrace  these  sedimentary  formations  under  the  general 
designation  of  "Algonkian."  But  we  now  know  that  the  "  Archsean"  series  includes 
various  sedimentary  intercalations,  and  that  the  *'Algonkian"  is  actually  pierced  by 
portions  of  the  "  Archaean  "  masses.  Some  revision  of  the  nomenclature  is  thus  necessary. 
At  present  it  is  not  definitely  known  how  much  of  the  so-called  Laurentian  or  "  funda- 
mental complex  "  is  older  than  the  Uuronian  rocks. 

In  Canada  and  the  Lake  Superior  region  of  the  United  States  the  following  groups 
of  pre-Cambrian  formations  have  been  recognised  in  descending  order  beneath  the  oldest 
Cambrian  strata  there  developed. 

Keweenawan  (Nipigon  of  W.  Ontario)  consists  of  three  main  divisions,  having  a  united 
thickness  which  varies  up  to  35,000,  or  according  to  Irving,  even  to  50,000  feet. 
At  the  base  lies  a  baud  of  gabbro.  Above  it  comes  the  main  group  of  the  formation, 
consisting  of  a  vast  succession  of  lava-sheets  which,  in  their  higher  parts,  l^ecome  more 
interstratified  with  sandstones  and  conglomerates.  The  third  group  is  composed 
of  detrital  material  derived  from  the  waste  of  the  rocks  below.^  The  Keweenawan 
lies  uncouformably  on  the  Animikie  series. 

Animikie  (Penokee,  Upper  Menominee,  Upper  Marquette),  mahily  a  sedimentary  series, 
consisting  of  a  lower  quartzite  and  an  upper  slate  formation,  with  subordinate  beds 
of  siderite  and  ferruginous  chert.  An  important  unconformability  at  the  ba^e  of  this 
series  extends  over  a  wide  area  and,  according  to  Lawson,  marks  a  vast  interval  of  tipie, 
separating  the  Huronian  from  all  later  periods.^ 

Upper  Huronian  (Upper  Keewatln,  Lower  Menominee,  Jjower  Marquette),  mainly  a 
sedimentary  series  comprising  limestones,  quartzites,  conglomerates,  slates,  .&c. 
These  strata  are  pierced  by  granites  or  gneisses,  and  lie  uncouformably  on  the  older 
members  of  the  series  with  a  conglomerate  at  the  base. 

Lower  Huronian  (Lower  Keewatin)  composed  laigely  of  green  schists  with  recognisable 
sediments,  among  which  are  quartzites,  sandstones,  arkoses,  and  conglomerates, 
together  with  limestones  and  shales  that  pass  iuto  phyllites.  Large  bodies  of  volcanic 
rocks  are  included,  consisting  of  greenstones  and  tuffs  which  have  Ijeen  altered  into 
schists.     An  unconformability  occurs  at  the  base  of  this  series. 

Contchiching,  characteristic  rather  of  the  west  than  of  the  east,  consists  of  qaartz- 
biotite-schists  and  tine  grey  gneisses  of  remarkably  uniform  character.  In  the 
Eastern  districts  of  Canada  the  Hastings  and  Grenville  series  above  referred  to  are  the 
oldest  rocks  to  which  a  sedimentary  origin  can  be  assigned.  They  have  been  invadeil 
by  portions  of  the  Laurentian  gneisses,  granites,  and  anorthosites. 

Laureutiai?  ("Fundamental  complex").  The  rocks  comprised  under  this  name  may 
include  the  oldest  masses  of  the  continent.  Tliey  are  of  eruptive  character,  and  are 
certainly  in  part  younger  than  the  overlying  formations  below  the  *'Eparchaean 
interval."  • 

In  the  east  of  the  Canadian  region  a  large  developmept  of  sedimentary  deposits 
underlies  the  Cambrian  formations,  and,  mainly  tlirough  the  labours  of  Mr. 
(t.  F.  Matthew,  has  been  made  to  yield  an  interesting  fauna.  These  rocks,  which  have 
been  variously  considered  as  pre-Cambrian  and  as  Cambrian,  occur  in  New  Bninswiek, 
Cape  Breton,  and  Newfoundland.  In  the  last-named  district  they  have  been  sub- 
divided by  Mr.  Walcott  as  follows  : — 


1  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  B.  U.S.  G.  S.  No.  86,  1892;  16th  Ann.  Rep.  V.S,  G.  K  1896. 
In  illustration  of  the  differences  of  opinion  among  North  American  geologists  as  to  the  correla- 
tion of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  the  continent,  see  the  series  of  papers  by  Professor 
N.  H.  Wiuchell  in  Anur.  Geid.  vols.  xv.  and  xvi.,  published  in  1895;  A.  B.  Willmott, 
Jovrn.  Oeol.  X.  (1902),  p.  67;  A.  C.  Lawson,  BiilL  O'eoi.  rniv.  California,  iii.  No.  3, 
(1902),  p.  51. 

*  **The  Eparchaean  Interval,"  in  the  paper  last  cited. 
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Random  reddish  and  grey  sandstones,  with  some  shales  and  conglomerates, 

perhaps         ........        1000  feet 

Sigof^  Hill  red  and  grey  sandstones,  with  a  thick  conglomerate  at  the  top .        3120    „ 
Momable  dark  brown  or  blackish  slates  (St  John's),  with  obscure  organic 

remains 2000   ,, 

Torbay  green,  purple,  pinkish,  or  red  slates,  in  frequent  alternations  :  forms 

supposed  to  be  (Mhamia,  found  towards  the  top  of  the  group  .        3300   ,, 

Conception  slate-conglomerate,  slates  (1650  feet)  lying  on  diorites,  quartzites, 

and  jaspery  bands  and  hard  greenish  slates  (1300  feet)  .  2950    ,, 

12,370  feet 

At  the  top  of  the  Random  group  lies  a  thin  band  of  conglomeratic  limestone,  which 
is  taken  by  Mr.  Walcott  as  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  system.* 

Far  to  the  west,  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  pre- Cambrian  rocks  extend  over  a 
wide  area  in  Montana  (Belt  Mountains),  where  they  consist  of  shales  and  limestones, 
with  some  quartzite  and  sandstone  at  the  base.  They  attain  the  great  thickness  of 
12,000  feet,  of  which  nearly  7000  feet  are  composed  of  shales  in  five  principal  groups, 
with  two  massive  limestones,  the  lower  of  which  (Newland  Limestone)  is  2000  feet  and 
the  higher  (Helena)  2400  feet  thick.  In  shales  at  a  depth  of  7700  feet  from  the  top 
of  the  series  four  species  of  annelid  trails  have  been  found,  with  worm  burrows  and 
thousands  of  ill- preserved  crustacean  fragments  that  appear  to  be  early  forms  of  merosto- 
mata.'  These  strata  are  covered  unconformably  by  others  of  Middle  CJambrian  age. 
Again,  in  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  a  remarkable  series  of  strata,  nearly 
12,000  feet  thick,  unconformably  underlies  a  Middle  Cambrian  formation.  It  differs 
considerably  in  lithological  character  from  that  of  Montana,  presenting  a  much  leas 
development  of  limestone  and  a  great  predominance  of  sandstones,  and  including  an 
interstratifled  zone  of  basaltic  lavas,  with  intercalated  sandstones,  800  feet  in  thickness. 
Traces  of  organisms  have  been  detected  in  the  upper  (Chuar)  division  of  this  series. 
One  of  these,  a  stromatopora-like  form,  was  doubtfully  referred  by  Dawson  to  Crypto- 
:oon,  thongh  he  tliought  it  might  not  be  really  organic.  Some  objects  like  discinoid 
shells  have  been  described  under  the  name  of  Chuaria.^ 

From  beneath  the  oldest  sedimentary  rocks,  gneisses,  and  other  crystalline  masses 
like  thoec  of  the  eastern  States  and  Canada  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  mountain  chains 
throoghont  the  continent     Pre-Cambrian  sediments  appear  in  the  Adirondack  range. ^ 

AlHca. — Crystalline  schists  and  gneisses,  with  granites  and  other  massive  crystalline 
rocks,  cover  a  large  (lart  of  this  continent.  They  come  to  the  surface  in  many  wide 
districts  from  Egypt  to  the  Cape.  From  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile  they  stretch 
eastwards  into  the  Arabian  mountains  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  They  form  the 
ragged  platform  which,  stretching  southward  from  the  Nubian  Desert,  has  been  over- 
flowed by  the  lavas  of  Abyssinia,  and  supports  the  great  line  of  old  volcanoes,  of  which 
Kilimanjaro  and  Mount  Kenia  are  the  chief.  Crossing  German  East  Africa  and  the 
British  territories  they  sweep  through  the  western  tracts  of  Matabele  l^and,  the 
Transvaal,  and  Bechuanaland  to  the  north  of  Cajie  Colony.*    They  range  along  the 

'  Proc.  WashiTigtan  Acad,  Sci.  i.  (1900),  p.  310.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
^tween  this  geologist  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Matthew  as  to  the  classification  of  these  rocks.  The 
litter  classes  as  pre-Cambrian,  under  the  name  of  "Etchitaiuian,"  the  older  sedimentary  rocks 
below  a  certain  sandstone  which,  he  thinks,  lies  at  or  near  the  horizon  of  Oienellus  {Trans, 
Sew  York  Acad.  Sci.  xiv.  p.  103).  Mr.  Walcott,  on  the  other  hand,  carries  the  Cambrian 
down  to  the  top  of  the  Random  group,  ami  regards  the  "  Etchimiuian  terrane "  as  Lower 
Cambrian.     The  Etchiroinian  fossils  are  noticed  ^o«^e/7,  p.  931. 

«  C.  D.  Walcott,  BuU,  Oeol.  Soc,  Amer.  x.  (1899),  pp.  201,  236. 

»  C.  D.  Walcott  op,  cit,  pp.  215,  232. 

■*  J.  F.  Kemp,  Proe,  Atner.  Assoc,  xlix.  (1900),  Address  to  Geological  Section. 

*  E  Cohen,  AViiM  Jahrb.  1874  ;  A.  Schenck,  Petermann  MittheiL  xxxiv.  (1888),  p.  225 ; 
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west  coast  at  a  gi'eater  or  less  distance  from  the  sea,  mountiDg  inland  into  the  great 
central  plateau.  Some  portions  of  them  have  been  described  in  detail  as  developed  in 
the  Congo  basin. ^  They  rise  in  isolated  tracts  of  the  Sahara  and  appear  again  in  the 
core  of  the  Atlas  mountains. 

India. — In  India,  the  oldest  known  rocks  are  gneisses  which  underlie  the  most 
ancient  Palseozoic  formations,  and  appear  to  belong  to  two  periods.  The  older  or 
Bundelkuud  gneiss  is  covered  unconformably  by  certain  "transition"  or  "submeta- 
morphic  "  rocks,  which,  as  they  approach  the  younger  gneiss,  become  altered  and  inter- 
sected by  granitic  intrusions.  The  younger  or  ]^)enin8ular  gneiss  is  therefore  believed  to  be 
a  metamorphic  series  unconformable  to  the  older  gneiss.  In  the  western  Himalayan  chain 
there  are  likewise  two  gneisses — a  central  gneiss,  probably  Archaean,  and  an  upper  gneiss 
formed  by  the  metamorphism  of  older  Palseozoic  rocks  into  which  it  passes,  and  which  lie 
unconformably  on  the  older  gneiss  and  contain  abundant  fragments  derived  from  it* 

China. — Pre-Cambrian  rocks  are  extensively  developed  in  Noithem  China,  forming 
the  fundamental  masses  round  and  over  which  the  later  rocks  have  been  laid  down. 
According  to  Richthofen,  the  oldest  portions  of  the  series  are  mica-gneisses  and  gneiss- 
granites  with  hornblende-schists,  mica-schists,  &c.,  having  an  N.N.W.  strike  and  steep 
inclination.  Apparently  of  later  date  are  some  chlorite-gneisses  and  hornblende-gneisses 
with  intercalations  of  mica-gneiss  and  granulite,  but  without  gneiss-granite,  seen  in 
north  Tshili  and  north  Shansi,  and  marked  by  a  persistent  W.S.W.  and  E.N.E.  strike. 
These  rocks  are  succeeded  unconformably  by  a  great  series  of  groups  which  may  belong 
to  distinct  periods.  They  consist  of  mica-schists,  crystalline  limestones,  black  quartz- 
ites,  hornblende -schists,  coarse  conglomerates,  and  green  schists.  With  some  of  these 
groups  are  associated  granite,  pegmatite,  syenite,  and  diorite.  The  whole  series  under- 
went great  plication  and  denudation  before  the  deposition  of  the  older  Palseozoic  forma- 
tions (Sinisian).* 

Japan. — The  Abukuma  plateau  of  Japan  presents  a  copious  development  of  amphi- 
bole-  and  biotite-granites,  both  massive  and  schistose,  gneiss-mica-schist,  biotite-schists  - 
with  garnet  or  hornblende,  titanite-amphibole-schists,  quartz-schists,  amphibole-picrite 
and  other  crystalline  masses,  which  have  been  fully  described  by  Professor  Koto.* 

Australasia. — In  New  Zealand  crystalline  schists  cover  an  area  of  8000  square  miles. 
In  the  South  Island  the  most  ancient  Paleeozoic  rocks  are  underlain  by  vast  masses  of 
crystalline  foliated  rocks  traceable  nearly  continuously  on  the  west  side  of  the  main 
watershed.  The  geological  relations  of  these  masses  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
defined,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  established  whether  any  portions  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  pre-Cambrian.  They  are  divided  by  Sir  J.  Hector  into  two  series,  of 
which  the  lower  consists  of  gneiss,  granite,  &c.,  with  an  overlying  mass  of  homblendic, 
micaceous,  and  argillaceous  schists  (probably  metamorphosed  Devonian) ;  while  the 
upper  consists  of  argillaceous  slates  and  schists,  which  are  regarded  as  probably  altered 
Silurian  or  even  Carboniferous  rocks."  In  Canterbury  there  is  a  central  zone  of 
micaceous,  talcose,  and  graphitic  schists,  overlain  by  chlorite  and  hornblende-schists, 
and  lastly  by  a  quartzitic  zone  interleaved  with  schists.'  Crystalline  schists  and 
gneisses  form  the  rugged  mountainous  ground  of  south-western  Otago.     The  centi*e  of 

W.  Gibson,  Q.  J,  O.  S.  xlviii.  (1892),  p.  420  ;  Traris.  Fed.  Inst.  Min,  Engin.  1896.  F.  H. 
Hatch,  Q.  J.  a.  S.  liv.  (1898),  p.  73. 

1  J.  Comet,  Ann.  Soc.  Belg.  (fSol.  xxiv.  (1897),  p.  25  ;  BiiU.  Soc.  Beige  0^)L  xl  (1899), 
p.  811. 

*  Medlicott  and  Blanford,  '  Manual  of  Geologj'  of  India,*  pp.  xviii,  x.Tvi,  and"  Oldham  in 
2nd  edit,  of  same  work,  chap.  ii. 

»  Richthofen,  *  China,'  ii.  1882. 

*  Journ.  Coll.  Sci.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  v.  (1893),  Part  iii. 

»  'Handbook  of  New  Zealand,'  by  J.  Hector,  M.D.,  Wellington,  1888. 
^  Haast's  'Geology  of  Canterbury,'  p.  252. 
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this  province  is  occupied  by  a  broad  band  of  gently  inclined  mica-schists  and  slates. 
These  rocks  ara  the  main  gold-bearing  series  of  Otago.^ 

Rocks  assigned  to  an  Archiean  age  are  believed  to  cover  an  area  of  perhaps  20,000 
square  miles  in  Australia.  They  consist  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  chlorite,  or  talc-schists, 
hornblende-schists,  quartzites,  conglomerates,  micaceous  red  mudstones, marble  limestone, 
haematite,  ilmenite,  and  graphite.  They  have  not  been  definitely  recognised  in  Victoria, 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  the  northern  territory  of  South  Australia,  though 
some  of  the  crystalline  schists  known  in  these  regions  may  ultimately  be  referable  to 
this  part  of  the  Geological  Record.  In  South  Australia  they  are  developed  on  a  large 
scale  near  Adelaide,  and  in  the  Mount  Lofty  range.  At  Ardrossan  they  are  uncon- 
fonnably  overlain  by  the  Lower  Cambrian  Limestone.  Archeean  rocks  appear  in  the 
Mtisgrave  and  Macdonnell  ranges  and  in  the  Kimberley  district  of  West  Australia.* 
In  Tasmania  rocks  assigned  to  the  Archaean  series  cover  large  tracts  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island,  and  occur  less  abundantly  in  the  north  and  east.  They  consist  of  gneiss, 
quartz-schists,  mica-schists,  talc-schists,  chlorite-schists,  siliceous  conglomerates  and 
breccias,  with  frequent  subordinate  bands  of  limesfone,  dolomite,  serpentine,  haematite, 
magnetite,  and  other  minerals.^ 


Part  II.     PALiEOzoic. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages  that  though  the  stratified 
pre-Cambrian  rocks  are  generally  separated  by  an  unconformability  from 
formations  of  later  age,  such  a  break  does  not  always  occur,  and  that 
in  its  absence,  no  sharp  line  of  division  can  be  drawn  by  way  of  upward 
limit  to  the  pre-Cambrian  series.  It  is  obvious  that  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  sedimentation  underwent  no  universal  interruption  at  the 
close  of  pre-Cambrian  time,  but  that  these  conditions,  having  already 
been  established  long  before  the  Cambrian  period,  were  continued  in 
some  regions  into  that  period  without  a  break.  Moreover,  it  has  now 
been  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  plant  and  animal  life  had  already 
appeared  upon  the  earth  during  pre-Cambrian  time.  Hence  the  term 
Palaeozoic,  or  Primary,  which  has  hitherto  been  used  to  denote  the 
older  fossiliferous  systems  that  terminate  downward  at  the  base  of  the 
Cambrian  rocks  is  no  longer  strictly  accurate,  unless  it  is  extended  so  as 
to  include  the  very  oldest  strata  in  which  organic  remains  have  been 
found.  Geologists  have  agreed  to  fix  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  system 
at  the  Olendlus-zoney  already  referred  to.  It  is  quite  evident,  however, 
that  at  any  moment  a  new  series  of  fossils  may  be  discovered  below  that 
horizon,  and  it  will  then  be  matter  for  consideration  whether  such  a  series 
should  be  included  in  the  Cambrian  fauna  or  be  made  the  palaeontological 
basis  for  the  designation  of  a  still  older  geological  system.  In  the  present 
meagre  state  of  our  knowledge  regarding  these  ancient  rocks,  it  seems  the 
most  prudent  course  to  take  in  the  meantime  the  platform  of  the  OleTiellus- 
zone,  which  has  now  been  recognised  in  many  parts  of  the  globe,  as  the 
Cambrijin  basement,  and  to  fix  there  provisionally  the  downward  limit  of 

*  Button's  *  Geology  of  Otago,'  p.  31. 

'  Professor  Edgeworth  David,  Presidential  Address,  Proc,  Linn,  Soc,  N.  S,  Wales,  viii. 
(1894),  p.  548.  For  the  notices  of  Australian  geology  on  this  and  subsequent  pages  I  ara 
much  indebted  to  the  lucid  summary  presented  in  this  Address. 

•  R.  M.  Johnston,  *  Geology  of  Tasmania,'  1888,  p.  16. 
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the  Palaeozoic  series  of  systems.  That  series  will  thus  include  all  the 
older  sedimentary  formations  from  the  bottom  of  the  Cambrian  to  the 
top  of  the  Permian  system.  The  strata  embraced  under  the  comprehen- 
sive designation  of  Palaeozoic  consist  mainly  of  sandy  and  muddy  sediments 
with  occasional  intercalated  zones  or  thick  masses  of  limestone.  They 
bear  witness  for  the  most  part  to  comparatively  shallow  water  and  the 
proximity  of  land.  Their  frequent  alternations  of  sandstone,  shale,  con- 
glomerate, and  other  detrital  materials,  their  abundant  rippled  and  sun- 
cracked  surfaces,  marked  often  with  burrows  and  trails  of  worms,  as  well 
as  the  prevalent  character  of  their  organic  remains,  show  that  they  must 
generally  have  been  deposited  in  areas  of  slow  subsidence,  bordering 
continental  or  insular  masses  of  land.  Their  limestones  arid  cherts  may 
point  to  accumulation  in  deeper  and  clearer  water.  From  the  character 
of  the  organisms  preserved  irr  them,  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  as  far  as  the 
present  evidence  goes,  may  be  grouped  into  two  main  divisions — an  older 
and  a  newer:  the  former,  or  Silurian  facies  (from  the  base  of  the 
Cambrian  to  the  top  of  the  Silurian  system),  distinguished  more  especially 
by  the  abundance  of  its  graptolitic,  trilobitic,  and  brachiopodous  fauna, 
and  by  the  absence  of  vertebrate  remains,  save  from  the  uppermost 
formations ;  the  latter,  or  Carboniferous  facies  (from  the  top  of  the 
Silurian  to  the  top  of  the  Permian  system),  marked  by  the  number  and 
variety  of  its  fishes  and  amphibians,  the  absence  of  graptolites,  the 
decreasing  number  of  trilobites,  and  the  increasing  abundance  of  its 
cryptogamic  terrestrial  flora. 

Section  i.     Cambrian. 

§  1.  General  Characters. 

In  those  regions  of  Ihe  world  where  the  relations  of  the  pre-Cambrian 
to  the  oldest  unmetamorphosed  Palaeozoic  rocks  are  most  clearly  exposed 
and  have  been  most  carefully  studied,  it  is  seldom  that  any  conformable 
passage  can  bo  traced  between  these  two  great  rock- groups,  though,  as 
already  stated,  occasional  examples  of  such  a  gradation  occur.  More 
usually  a  marked  unconformability  and  strong  lithological  contrast  have 
been  observed  between  the  two  series,  the  younger  frequently  abounding 
in  pebbles  derived  from  the  waste  of  the  older  Such  a  break  points  to 
the  lapse  of  a  vast  interval  of  time  during  which  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks, 
after  suffering  much  crumpling  and  metamorphism,  were  ridged  up  into 
land  and  were  then  laid  open  to  prolonged  denudation.  These  changes 
seem  to  have  been  more  especially  prevalent  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  At  all  events,  there  is  evidence  of  extensive  up- 
heaval of  land  in  the  north-west  of  Europe  and  across  the  northern  tracts 
of  North  America  and  Northern  China  ^  prior  to  the  deposit  of  the*  earliest 

^  The  vast  erosion  of  the  pre-Pal»ozoic  land  is  nowhere  more  impressively  shown  than  in 
Northern  China,  where,  as  Richthofen  has  pointed  out,  the  oldest  gneisses  are  surmounted 
by  thousands  of  feet  of  sedimentary  material  (Sinisian  formation),  in  the  uppermost  parts  of 
which  Primordial  fossils  are  found.     'China,*  vol.  ii. 
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reniaining  portions  of  the  Palaeozoic  formations.  These  strata,  indeed, 
were  derived  from  the  degradation  of  that  northern  land,  the  extent  and 
height  of  which  may  be  in  some  measure  realised  from  the  enormous 
piles  of  sedimentary  rock  which  have  been  formed  out 'of  its  waste.  To 
this  day,  much  of  the  land  in  the  boreal  tracts  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
still  consists  of  pre-Cambrian  gneiss.  We  cannot  affirm  that  the  primeval 
northern  land  was  lofty;  but,  if  it  was  not,  it  must  have  been  subjected 
to  repeated  renewals  of  elevation,-  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  height 
which  it  suffered  in  the  denudation  that  provided  material  for  the  deep 
masses  of  Palaeozoic  sedimentary  rock. 

The  earliest  connected  suite  of  deposits  in  the  Palaeozoic  series  re- 
ceived the  name  "  Cambrian'*  from  Sedgwick,  who  with  great  skill  un- 
ravelled the  stratigraphy  of  the  most  ancient  sedimentary  rocks  of  North 
Wales  (Cambria).  When  the  peculiar  brachiopodous  and  trilobitic  fauna 
of  Murchison's  Silurian  system  was  found  to  descend  into  these  rocks,  the 
term  Primordial  Zone  or  Primordial  Silurian  was  applied  to  them  by 
Barrande  in  Bohemia.  For  many  years,  however,  they  yielded  so  few 
fossils  that  their  place  as  a  distinct  section  of  the  geological  record  was 
disputed.  Eventually  by  the  labours  of  Barrande  in  Bohemia ;  Hicks 
in  South  Wales ;  Brogger,  Linnarsson,  and  others  in  Scandinavia ;  Schmidt 
in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia ;  Billings,  Matthew,  Walcott,  and  others 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  various  workers  in  other 
countries — such  a  distinctive  fauna  has  been  brought  to  light  as  serves  to 
characterise  a  series  of  deposits  at  the  base  of  the  Palaeozoic  formations. 
This  assemblage  of  fossils,  Barrande's  first  or  Primordial  fauna,  is  now  by 
common  consent  more  commonly  known  as  Cambrian.  The  use  of  the 
terms  Cambrian  and  Silurian  will  be  more  fully  referred  to  in  later 


Rocks. — The  rocks  of  the  Cambrian  system  present  considerable 
uniformity  of  lithological  character  over  the  globe.  They  consist  of  grey 
and  reddish  grits  or  greywackes,  quartzites,  and  conglomerates,  with 
shales,  slates,  phyllites,  or  schists,  and  sometimes  thick  masses  of  lime- 
stone. Their  false-bedding,  ripple-marks,  and  sun-cracks  indicate  deposit 
in  shallow  water  and  occasional  exposure  of  littoral  surfaces  to  desiccation. 
The  limestones  and  cherts  are  doubtless  the  memorials  of  deeper  seas  where 
mechanical  sediments  ceased  to  bo  deposited.  Nodules  and  layers  of 
phosphate  of  lime  are  found  among  the  shales  and  limestones  both  in 
Europe  and  in  North  America.^  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay  suggested  that  the  non- 
fossiliferous  red  strata  may  have  been  laid  down  in  inland  basins, 
and  he  speculated  upon  the  probability  even  of  glacial  action  in  Cambrian 
time  in  Britain.^  As  might  be  expected  from  their  high  antiquity,  and 
consequent  exposure  to  the  terrestrial  changes  of  a  long  succession  of 
geological  periods,  Cambrian  rocks  are  usually  much  disturbed.     They 

^  See  papers  by  U.  Hedstrom,  Gfeol,  Foren,  Stockholm^  xviii.  (1897),  pp.  560-620,  aud 
aothorities  there  cited ;  also  J.  G.  Anderssou,  Bull.  QeoL  Inst.  Ujjsala,  ii  Part  ii  (1895)» 
and  Otd.  F&ren.  Stockholm,  xix.  p.  245. 

*  Q.  J.  O.  S.  xxvli.  (1871),  p.  250 ;  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xxiii.  (1874),  p.  334  ;  BHU  Assoc. 
1880,  Presidential  Address. 
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have  often  been  thrown  into  plications,  dislocated,  placed  on  end,  cleaved 
and  metamorphosed.  In  some  regions  they  contain  clear  evidence  of 
contemporaneous  volcanic  action.  Thus  in  Wales  they  include  towards 
their  base  an  interesting  group  of  felsitic  and  diabase-tuffs,  and  olivine- 
diabase  lavas,  through  which  eruptive  acid  rocks  (granite,  quartz-felsite, 
&c.)  have  risen. 

Life. — Much  interest  necessarily  attaches  to  Cambrian  fossils,  for 
excepting  the  few  and  obscure  organic  remains  obtained  from  pre- 
Cambrian  strata,  they  are  the  oldest  assemblage  of  organisms  yet  known. 
They  form  no  doubt  only  a  meagre  representation  of  the  fauna  of  which 
they  were  once  a  living  part.  One  of  the  first  reflections  which  they  sug- 
gest is  that  they  present  far  too  varied  and  highly  organised  a  suite  of 
organisms  to  allow  us  for  a  moment  to  suppose  that  they  indicate  the 
first  fauna  of  our  earth's  surface.  Unquestionably  they  must  have  had 
a  long  series  of  ancestors,  though  of  these  still  earlier  forms  such  slight 
traces  have  yet  been  recovered.^  Thus,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  study 
of  stratigraphical  geology,  the  observer  is  confronted  with  a  proof  of 
the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record.  When  he  begins  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Cambrian  fauna,  so  far  as  it  has  been  preserved, 
he  at  once  encounters  further  evidence  of  imperfection.  Whole  tribes 
of  animals,  which  almost  certainly  were  represented  in  Cambrian 
seas,  have  entirely  disappeared,  while  those  of  which  remains  have 
been  preserved  belong  to  different  and  widely  separated  divisions  of 
invertebrate  life. 

The  prevailing  absence  of  limestones  from  the  Cambrian  deposits  of 
Western  Europe,  except  in  N.  W.  Scotland,  is  accompanied  by  a  scarcity  of 
the  foraminifera,  corals,  and  other  calcareous  organisms  which  abound 
in  the  limestones  of  the  next  great  geological  series.^  The  character 
of  the  general  sandy  and  muddy  sediment  must  have  determined  the 
distribution  of  life  on  the  floor  of  the  Cambrian  sea  in  that  region,  and  doubt- 
less has  also  affected  the  extent  of  the  final  preservation  of  the  organisms 
actually  entombed.  In  North  America,  on  the  other  hand,  where  thick 
sheets  of  Cambrian  limestone  occur,  the  conditions  of  sedimentation  have 
been  far  more  favourable  for  the  preservation  of  organic  forms ;  hence  the 
known  Cambrian  fauna  of  this  region  exceeds  in  numerical  value  that  of 
Europe. 

The  plants  of  the  Cambrian  period  have  been  scarcely  at  all  preserved. 
No  vestige  of  any  land  plant  of  this  age  has  yet  been  detected.  That 
the  sea  then  possessed  its  sea-weeds,  can  hardly  be  doubted,  and  various 
fucoid-like  markings  on  slates  and  sandstones  (e.g,  the  so-called  fucoids 
of  the  "  fucoid-beds  "  of  N.  W.  Scotland,  and  of  the  "  fucoidal  sandstone  " 
of  Scandinavia)   have   been  referred   to  the  vegetable  kingdom.      The 

*  Rlchthofeu  has  suggested  that  in  China  possibly  some  of  the  dwp  parts  of  his  ^'Sinisian  " 
formation  (which  in  its  higher  parts  yields  Primordial  fossils)  may  yet  reveal  traces  of  still 
older  faunas. 

^  In  the  Baltic  basin  some  bands  of  limestone  occur  in  the  comparatively  thin  series  of 
Cambrian  strata.  In  Scotland  the  Cambrian  system  includes  some  1500  feet  of  dolomite  and 
limestone. 
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genus  Eophyton  ^  from  Sweden,  Phycodes  from  the  "  Phycoidenschiefer  "  of 
the  Fichtelgebirge  and  other  forms  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  North 

America,    have    been    described    as  

plants.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  of  these  various 
markings  some  are  tracks,  probably 
of  worms,  others  are  worm -casts, 
while  some  are  merely  imitative 
wrinkles  and  markings  of  inorganic 
origin.2  It  is  not  certain  that  any 
of  them  are  truly  plants.  Some 
branched  filamentous  forms  found  in 
the  Cambrian  limestone  of  Sardinia 
have  been  described  as  confervoid 
algae.*  What  has  been  regarded  as 
an  undoubted  organism  occurs  in 
abundance  in  the  Cambrian  rocks  of 
the  south-east  of  Ireland,  and  is  named 
Oldhamia  (Fig.  374).  For  many  years 
it  was  considered  to  be  a  sertularian 
zoophyte,  subsequently  it  was  referred 
to  the  calcareous  algse ;  but  its  true 
grade  seems  still  uncertain.* 

Among  the  animal  organisms  of 
the  Cambrian  rocks  some  of  the 
simplest  forms  yet  detected  are 
radiolaria  (Sphaeroidea).  Lithistid 
sponges  are  present  in  Archsmscyphia  and  Nipierella ;  and  hexactinellids  in 
Protospangia^  (Fig.  374).  No  calcareous  forms  are  yet  known  in  this 
ancient  formation.  The  hydrozoa  appear  chiefly  in  the  earliest  forms  of  the 
tribe  of  graptolites  which  played  such  an  important  part  in  Silurian  time. 
Didyograptm  {Diciyonema)  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  fossils  of  the 
primordial  zone  of  Scandinavia.  It  is  found  also  in  Central  Europe,  Britain 
and  North  America.  The  St.  John  group  of  New  Brunswick,  which 
is  referred  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Cambrian  system,  likewise  contains 
representatives  of  the  Dichograptidae  and  Callograptidae.  Casts  regarded 
as  those  left  by  medusae  on  the  soft  mud  by  the  sea-shore  were  noticed 

1  See  G.  J.  Hinde,  Oeol.  Mag.  1886,  p.  337;  the  "fucoids"  of  the  "  fucoid-beds  "  of 
N.W.  Scotland  are  undoubtedly  worm-casts. 

*  See  A.  G.  Nathorst's  essay,  "Nouvelles  observations  siir  des  traces  d'Animaux,  &c." 
4to,  Stockholm,  1886.     See  note,  postea,  p.  936. 

'  J.  G.  Bomemann,  Nov.  Act,  Acad,  Cfts.  Leop.  Car,  Ivi.  1891. 

*  Its  claim  to  be  considered  organic  has  even  been  disputed,  but  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  occurs  on  successive  thin  laminae  of  deposit  I  cannot  douitt  that  it  is  really  of 
organic  origin.  The  latest  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Professor  Sollas  will  be  found  in 
U'  J'  O.  &  Ivi.  (1900),  p.  273.  He  has  no  doubt  of  its  organic  origin,  but  cannot  definitely 
Bay  whether  it  was  a  plant  .or  an  animal. 

^  For  a  description  of  the  character  of  this  earliest  sponge,  see  Sollas,  Q.  J.  a,  S.  xxxvi. 
;:i880),  p.  862. 


Y\^.  872.— Olenellus  (Holmia)  Callavel,  restoreii 
by  Lapworth,  the  characteristic  genus  of  the 
lowest  Cambrian  strata  (i). 
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by  Dr.  Nathorst  in  1881  as  occurring  in  the  Lower  Cambrian  rocks  of 
Scandinavia.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Walcott  has  brought  to  light  a 
remarkable  series  of  well-preserved  casts  in  the  Middle  Cambrian  fonna- 
tions  of  Alabama.  Those  in  the  lower  subdivision  are  referred  to  two 
genera,  Medusina  and  Dactyloidites,  and  those  in  the  middle  group  to 
Laotira  and  Brooksella.  The  forms  of  these  perishable  organisms  have 
been  singularly  well  preserved  in  the  fine  sediment,  and  a  series  of  casts 
of  modern  Medusae  in  plaster  of  Paris  has  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner 


t'ig.  873.— Group  of  CJambrian  Trilobites.  i 
1,  Oleniwimpar,  Salt,  (enlarged);  2,  Paradoxides  Davidis,  Salt.  (,^);  8,  Conocoryphe  (?)  Williamsoni, 
Belt. ;  4,  Ellipsocephalus  Uoffl,  Schloth. ;  5,  Aguo«tus  triaectus?  Salt  (enlai^d);  6,  Microdisciis 
8culptu8,  HickH  (enlarged);  7,  Agnostus  Barlowii,  Belt  (enlarged);  8,  Brinnys  venulosa,  Salt: 
9,  Flutonides  Sedgwickii,  Hicks ;  10,  Agnostus  cainbrensie,  Hicks  (and  enlu^ced) ;  11,  Dikelo- 
cephaius  celticus,  Salt. 

the  process  of  fossilisation.^  The  Actinozoa  of  the  Cambrian  period  occur 
in  a  number  of  early  types  of  corals  which  include  the  family  of 
Archaeocyathidae  {ArcliseocyathuSy^  Ethmophylhimy  Spirocyathus,  Proicphareira, 
&c.).  The  Echinodei-mata  are  represented  by  crinoids  {Dendrocnnus% 
cystideans  (Frotocysiites  or  ProtocydiSy  Fig  374,  EocystUes  or  Eocystis,  Macro- 
cysteHuy  Lichenoides,  TrochocystUes,  and  other  doubtfiil  genera)  and  star-fishes 
(Palasasteiiita,  Fig.  375).      The  crinoids  reached  their  culmination  in  a 

'  Where  not  otherwise  stated  the  figures  are  of  the  natural  size. 

a  Walcott,  Mon.  U.S.  O.  S,  No.  xxx.  (1898). 

3  Hinde,  Q,  /.  O,  S,  xlv.  (1889),  p.  125. 
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variety  of  forms  during  Palaeozoic  time.  Though  still  enormously  abun- 
dant in  indi\'iduals  on  some  parts  of  the  present  sea-floor,  they  are  but 
poorly  represented  there  compared  with  the  profusion  of  their  genera  and 
species  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  earth's  history.  Palaeozoic  crinoids 
were  distinguished  by  the  vaulted  arrangement  of  accurately  fitting 
plates,  by  which  their  viscera  were  completely  enclosed,  after  the  manner 
of  the  sea-urchins.  The  extinct  class  of  cystideans,  so  named  from  the 
bag-like  form  in  which  the  polygonal  plates  enclosing  them  are  arranged, 
appear  first  in  Cambrian  strata  and  reach  their  highest  development  in 


^  ^ 


Fig.  874.— Group  of  Cambrian  Fossils. 
1,  Arenicolites  (Arenicola)  didymus,  Salt. ;  2,  Oldhamia  antiqxm,  Forbes ;  3,  Hyolithes  corrugatus,  Salt.'; 
4,  Ptotocystites  (Protocystls)  menevensis,  Hicks  (f);   5,  Frotospongia  fenestrata,  Salt,  (and  en- 
larged I)  ;  6,  Discina  pileolus,  Hicks  (and  enlarged) ;  7,  Obolella  macnlata,  Hicks. 

the   lower   half    of    the    Silurian   system,    above    which    they   rapidly 
diminish,  until  they  disappear  in  the  Carboniferous  formations. 

That  Annelids  existed  during  the  Cambrian  period  is  shown  by  their 
frequent  trails  and  burrows  (Arenicolites  or  Arenicola,  Fig.  374,  Cruziana, 
ScoliihuSj  PlanoliteSj  &c.),  and  also  possibly  by  the  microscopic  objects  (cono- 
donts)  described  by  Pander  from  the  Cambrian  Blue  Clay  of  Northern 
Russia,  and  believed  by  him  to  be  fish-teeth,  but  regarded  by  Zittel  and 
others  as  more  probably  those  of  free-swimming  worms.  But  the  most 
abundantly  presented  forms  of  life  are  Crustacea,  chiefly  belonging  to  the 
extinct  order  of  Trilobites  (Figs.  372,  373).  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that 
these  organisms  appear  even  here,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  threshold  of 
authentic  biological  history,  to  have  reached  their  full  structural  develop- 
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ment.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  were  of  dimensions  scarcely  ever  afterwards 
equalled,  and  already  presented  great  variety  of  form.  Individuals  of 
the  species  Faradoxides  Davidis  are  sometimes  nearly  two  feet  long.  But 
with  these  giants  were  mingled  other  types  of  diminutive  size.  It  is 
noteworthy  also,  as  Dr.  Hicks  has  pointed  out,  that  while  the  trilobites 
had  attained  their  maximum  size  at  this  early  period,  they  were 
represented  by  genera  indicative  of  almost  every  stage  of  development, 


Fig.  876.— Group  of  Cambrian  Fossila. 
1,  Orthoceraa?  aericeiim,  Salt;  2,  Palffasterina  ramscyensig,  Hicks;  3,  Lingulella  Davisii,  McCoy; 
4,  CoQularia  Honifrayi,  Salt.  ;  5,  OrtliiH  Carausii,  Salt ;  6,  Belleiopbon  arfonensis.  Salt. ;  7,PaUe«rca 
Hopkinsonl,  Hicks ;  8,  Hjmenocarls  vermicauda,  Salt,  (and  enlarged) ;  9,  CtenodonU  cambrensiis 
Hicks  (enlarged). 

"  from  the  little  Agnostus  with  two  rings  in  the  thorax,  and  MicrodUcus 
with  four,  to  Erinnys  with  twenty-four."  Conocoryphe,  Agnostus,  OlfneUus, 
Faradoxides,  Olenus,  and  many  other  Cambrian  trilobites  appear  to  be 
without  eyes.^      In  other  genera  (Arionellus  [Agraulos],  Ellipsocephaliis, 

*  The  recent  researches  of  Liudstrom  on  the  visual  organs  of  trilobites  (K.  St€nsk,  Vfl. 
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Sec)  the  eyes  are  so  imperfectly  shown  that  they  were  long  unrecognised. 
With  these  forms  were  associated  others  having  large  eyes.^  In  the  lower 
portions  of  the  system  the  genera  Olenellus  (Fig.  372),  Olenelkndes,  and 
Ildmia  are  specially  distinctive.  Other  characteristic  Cambrian  genera 
(Fig.  373)  besides  those  already  mentioned  are  Flutmiides,  Anomocare, 
Piychaparia,  Solenopleura,  Dikelocephalus,  Olenus^  Paraholina^  Feliura, 
Eurtfcare,  SphasrophthalmiASy  Olenoides,  LiodracuSy  and  Anopolenus,  Phyllo- 
carid  crustaceans  likewise  occur  (Hyfnenocaris,  Fig.  375,  Linffulocaiis), 
and  there  are  representatives  of  the  ostracods  {Frimitiay  EntomideUa), 

In  striking  contiust  to  the  thoroughly  Palaeozoic  and  long  extinct 
order  of  trilobites,  the  Brachiopods  appear  in  numerous  genera  of  the 
simple  non-articulated  forms  which  are  still  familiar  in  the  living  world. 
Of  the  four  orders  into  which  they  are  divided,  the  first  (Atremata)  is  well 
represented  by  Iphidea  {Paieriiva\  OboluSy  Obolella  (Fig.  374),  Bhinoboltis, 
LinguleUa  (Fig.  375),  and  Lin^alepis,  The  Neotremata  muster  largely  in 
the  genera  Acrotreta,  Acrothele^  Liniuirssmiia^  Disdnopsis,  Trematobolus,  and 
Discinoiepis,  The  articulate  orders  were  likewise  represented  :  the  Pro- 
tremata  by  Kuiorgina,  BUlingsdla,  Lepiella,  Orthis ;  the  Telotremata  by 
primitive  forms  of  RhynchmiellcL 

True  mollusks  were  likewise  present  in  the  Cambrian  seas,  though 
their  remains  have  only  been  sparingly  preserved.  The  Lamellibranchs 
or  pelecypods  (Fig.  375)  appear  to  be  represented  by  Modioloides  and 
other  genera,  perhaps  also  by  Fordilla^  which  if  not  a  crustacean  like 
Esiheria  is  the  oldest  known  bivalve.  The  Gasteropods  have  been 
more  abundantly  preserved.  They  include  the  archaic  Scenetta  (the 
earliest  limpets),  Stenotheca^  Flatyceras,  RhaphisUmux^  Flev/rotomaria,  OphUeta^ 
Madurea,  Trochonema,  and  Svimlites,  The  Pteropods  may  be  repre- 
sented by  species  of  Tarellella,  Hyolithdlus,  Salterella^  Coleolus,  ColeoloideSy 
and  HyolUhes  (Fig.  374).  Two  genera  of  nautiloid  Cephalopods,  Oriho- 
ceras  (Fig.  375)  and  CyrtoceraSy  have  been  described  from  Upper  Cambrian 
(Tremadoc)  strata,  but  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  some  alleged  Cambrian 
forms. 

Taking  palaeontological  characters  as  a  guide  in  classification,  and 
especially  the  distribution  of  the  trilobites,  geologists  have  grouped  the 
Cambrian  rocks  in  three  divisions — the  lower  or  Olenellus  group,  the 
middle  or  Paradoxidian,  and  the  upper  or  Olenidian. 

§  2.  Local  Development 

Britain. ' — The  area  of  Britain  in  which  the  fullest  development  of  the  oldest  known 
Palaeozoic  rocks  has  yet  been  found  is  the  principality  of  Wales.    The  rocks  are  there 

Akad.  xxziy.  1901)  indicate  that  the  eye-like  ridge  which  occurs  in  many  genera  was  not  a 
true  eye 

*  q.  J.  G.  S.  xxviii.  p.  174. 

'  See  Sedgwick^s  Memoirs  in  Q.  J.  O.  S,  vols.  i.  ii.  iv.  viii.,  and  his  *  Synopsis  of  the 
<71a«ification  of  the  British  Paleozoic  Rocks,'  4to,  1855  ;  Murchisoq's  '  Silurian  System  '  and 
•Sduria* ;  Salterns  *Cat  of  Cambrian  and  Silurian  Fossils,'  with  preface  by  Sedgwick,  1878  ; 
li»ni«ay'8  'North  Wales,*  Qtol4)gieal   Survey  Meiiwirs,  vol.   iii.  ;  and   papers  by  Salter, 
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of  great  tliickness  (12,000  feet  or  more),  they  have  yielded  a  fauna  which,  though 
somewhat  scanty,  is  sufficient  for  purposes  of  stratigraphical  correlation,  and  they 
possess  additional  importance  from  the  fact  that  they  were  tlie  first  strata  of  such 
antiquity  to  be  worked  out  stratigraphically  and  paleeontologically.  As  already  stated, 
they  were  called  Cambrian  by  Sedj^wick,  from  their  extensive  development  in  North 
Wales  (Cambria),  where  he  orij?inally  studied  them.  Their  true  base  is  nowhere  seen. 
Professor  Hughes,  Dr.  Hicks,  Professor  Bonney  and  others  believe  that  a  conglomerate 
and  grit  generally  mark  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  series.^  According  to  Sir  A.  C. 
Ramsay,  on  the  other  hand,  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  series  is  either  concealed  by  over- 
lying formations  or  by  the  metamorphisin  which,  in  his  opinion,  has  converted  portions 
of  the  Cambrian  series  into  various  crystalline  rocks.  Both  in  Pembrokeshire  and 
Carnarvonshire  the  lowest  visible  slates,  shales,  and  sandstones  are  intercalated  with 
and  pass  down  into  a  volcanic  series  (felsites,  diabases,  and  tuffs),  the  base  of  which  has 
not  been  found.  In  certain  localities,  as  in  Anglesey,  Cambrian  strata  are  seen  to  lit  uii- 
conformably  on  pre-Cambrian  schists,  and  there  not  only  the  basement  volcanic  group  but 
some  of  the  lowest  members  of  the  fossiliferous  series  are  wanting.  There  is  then  not 
only  an  unconformable  junction,  but  an  overlap. 

Starting  from  the  volcanic  groap  at  the  base,  the  geologist  can  trace  an  upward 
succession  through  thousands  of  feet  of  grits  and  slates  into  the  Silurian  system, 
Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  line  where  the  upper  limit  of  the 
Cambrian  division  should  be  drawn.  Murchison  contended  that  this  line  should  be 
placed  below  strata  where  a  trilobitic  and  brachiopodous  fauna  begins,  and  that  these 
strata  cannot  be  separated  from  the  overlying  Silurian  system.  He  therefore  included 
as  Cambrian  only  the  barren  grits  and  slates  of  Harlech,  Llanberis,  and  the  LongmymL 
Sedgwick,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  on  carrying  the  line  up  to  the  base  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  rocks.  He  thus  left  these  rocks  as  alone  constituting  the  Silurian  system,  and 
massed  all  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  in  his  Cambrian  system.  Murchison  worked  out 
the  stratigraphical  order  of  succession  from  above,  chiefly  by  help  of  organic  remains. 
He  advanced  from  where  the  superposition  of  the  rocks  is  clear  and  undoubted,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  geology,  ascertained  that  the  *•  Transition-rocks"  of  the 
older  geologists  could  be  arranged  into  zones  by  means  of  characteristic  fossils,  as  satis- 
factorily as  the  Secondary  formations  had  been  classified  in  a  similar  manner  by  William 
Smith.  Year  by  year,  as  he  found  his  Silurian  types  of  life  descend  farther  and 
farther  into  lower  deposits,  he  pushed  backward  the  limits  of  his  Silurian  system.  In 
this  he  was  supported  by  the  general  consent  of  geologists  and  i^alieontologists  all  over 
the  world.  Sedgwick,  on  the  other  hand,  attacked  the  problem  rather  from  the  side 
of  stratigraphy  and  geological  structure.  Though  he  had  collected  fossils  from  many  of 
the  rocks  of  which  he  had  made  out  the  true  order  of  succession  in  North  Wales,'  he 
allowed  them  to  lie  for  years  unexamined.  Meanwhile  Murchison  had  studied  the  pro- 
longations of  some  of  the  same  rocks  into  South  Wales,  and  had  obtained  from  them  the 
copious  suite  of  organic  remains  which  characterised  his  Lower  Silurian  formations. 
Similar  fossils  were  found  abundantly  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  America. 
Naturally  the  classification  proposed  by  Murchison  was  generally  adopted.  As  he 
included  in  his  Silurian  system  the  oldest  rocks  then  known  to  contain  a  distinctive 
fauna  of  trilobites  and  brachio])ods,  the  earliest  fossiliferous  rocks  were  everywhere 
classed  as  Silurian.     The  name  Cambrian  was  regarded  by  geologists  of  other  countries 


Harkut'ss,  Hicks,  Hughes,  Lapworth,  Groom,  and  others  in  the  Q,  J,  O.  S,  and  Geol^  ^off.^ 
to  some  of  which  reference  is  made  Ijelow.  J.  E.  Marr,  in  his  *  Classification  of  the  Cambrian 
and  Silurian  Rocks,'  gives  a  bibliography  of  the  subject  up  to  1883.  ^  The  geographical 
extension  and  development  of  the  Cambrian  system  over  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  is  discusseti 
by  F.  Freeh,  Compt.  rend.  Conyris  Gfol.  Intcrnat.  St.  Petersbouig  (1899),  p.  127. 

1  Q.  J.  a.  S.  xxxiv.  p.  144  ;  xl.  (1884),  p.  187.     For  references  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject  see  tlie  same  Journal,  xlvii.  (1891),  Aun.  Address,  p.  90  seq. 
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as  the  designation  of  a  British  series  of  more  ancient  deposits  not  characterised  by 
peculiar  organic  remains,  and  therefore  not  capable  of  being  elsewhere  satisfactorily 
recognised.  As  above  stated,  Barrande,  investigating  the  most  ancient  fossiliferous 
rocks  of  Bohemia,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  "  Primordial  Zone  "  a  group  of 
strata  forming  the  lowest  member  of  the  Silurian  system,  and  containing  a  peculiar 
and  characteristic  snite  of  trilobites.  Murchison  adopted  the  term,  grouping  under  it 
the  lowest  dark  slates  which  in  Wales  and  the  border  English  counties  contained  some 
of  the  same  early  forms  of  life. 

Subsequent  investigations,  by  the  late  Mr.  Salter  and  Dr.  Hicks,  brought  to  light, 
from  the  Primordial  rocks  of  Wales,  a  much  more  numerous  fauna  than  they  were 
supposed  to  possess,  and  one  in  some  degrae  distinct  from  that  in  the  undoubted  Lower 
Silurian  rooks.  Thus  the  question  of  the  proper  base  of  the  Silurian  system  was  re- 
opened, and  much  controversy  arose  as  to  the  respective  limits  and  relative  stratigraphical 
value  of  the  formations  to  be  included  under  the  designations  Cambrian  and  Silurian. 
No  such  marked  break,  either  palseontological  or  stratigraphical,  had  been  found  as  to 
afford  a  clear  line  of  division  between  two  distinct  "systems."  Those  who  followed 
Marchison  contended  that  even  if  the  line  of  division  were  drawn  at  the  upper  limits 
reached  by  the  primordial  fauna,  the  Cambrian  could  not  be  considered  to  l)e  a  system 
as  well  defined  and  important  as  the  Silurian,  but  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
the  lower  member  of  one  great  system  comprising  the  primordial,  and  the  second  and 
third  fannss,  so  admirably  worked  out  by  Barrande  in  Bohemia.  To  this  system  they 
maintained  that  the  name  Silurian,  in  accordance  with  priority  and  justice,  should  be 
assigned.  Unfortunately  a  disagreement,  which  was  not  settled  during  the  lifetime  of 
Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  bequeathed  a  dispute  in  which  personal  feeling  played  a  large 
part.  And  though  the  fires  of  controversy  have  died  out,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
•ioestions  in  debate  have  been  left  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  There  was  a  tendency 
towards  a  general  agreement  that  the  name  Cambrian  should  be  assigned  to  the  strata 
containing  Barrande's  primordial  fauna  as  far  up  as  the  top  of  the  Tremadoc  slates  of 
Wales,  when  in  1879  Professor  Lapworth  proposed,  as  a  compromise  between  the  two 
views,  that  the  lower  half  of  Murchison's  Silurian  system,  which  Sedgwick  had  claimed 
as  Cambrian,  should  be  detached  from  both  and  erected  into  a  distinct  system  under 
the  name  '^Ordovician,"  the  temi  ** Silurian"  being  restricted  to  the  uppermost 
formations  of  the  series.  This  proposal,  which  was  honestly  intended  to  obviate  con- 
fusion and  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  science,  was,  in  my  opinion,  especially  unjust 
to  Murchison.  The  division  of  *'  Lower  Silurian"  had  the  claim  not  only  of  priority, 
bat  of  having  had  its  component  members  defined  by  the  author  of  the  Silurian  system 
in  the  early  years  of  his  investigation,  and  accepted  by  geologists  all  over  the  world. 
The  ]irimordial  fauna  which  Barrande  had  shown  to  underlie  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks 
••f  Bohemia  was  hardly  known  to  exist  in  Britain  during  Murchison's  life,  and  certainly 
was  not  then  ascertained  to  have  the  stratigraphical  significance  and  wide  geographical 
diffusion  which  have  now  been  proved.  It  had  come  to  be  universally  admitted  that 
this  fauna  marks  a  distinct  section  of  the  geological  record  to  which  by  common  consent 
the  name  Cambrian  had  now  been  appropriated.  The  upper  limit  of  this  fauna  having 
l»ecn  generally  recognised,  it  was  not  a  question  of  fact  but  of  nomenclature  which  was 
involved.  To  wipe  out  Murchison's  accepted  designation  from  half  of  the  system 
which  he  w^as  the  first  to  define  and  describe,  is  a  change  quite  unwarranted  by  any 
'liscovcries  that  have  been  made  since  his  time.  On  the  plea  of  "convenience"  the 
t<:rm  Silurian  has  by  some  writers  been  removed  even  from  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  original  system  of  Murchison,  whose  designation,  so  long  one  of  the  classic  terms 
in  stratigra))hy,  is  thus  expunged  from  the  geological  record.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
protest  too  strongly  against  this  procedure. 

These  changes  of  nomenclature  are  unjustifiable  even  on  the  plea  of  convenience. 
If  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  use  of  terms,  it  should  be  removed  in  some  less  drastic 
fashion  than  by  excising  tenns  which  have  become  inseparably  interwoven  with  geological 
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literature.  The  changes,  moreover,  are  retrograde  in  character  and  contrary  to  palseonto- 
logical  evidence  furnished  by  the  rocks  themselves.  In  previous  editions  of  this  text- 
book I  have  contended  that  the  most  natural  and  logical  classification  is  to  group 
Barrande's  three  faunas  as  one  system,  wliich  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  priority  and 
obvious  justice  should  be  called  Silurian.  The  palseontological  reasons  for  this  amiDge- 
ment  were  so  cogent  to  Murchison's  mind  that  he  strenuously  insisted  on  the  unity  of 
his  "Silurian  system."  Since  then  the  arguments  that  appealed  so  forcibly  to  his 
mind  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  continued  advance  of  our  knowledge,  and  in 
no  respect  more  than  by  the  researches  of  Professor  Lapworth  himself.  That  graptolites 
are  organisms  thoroughly  typical  of  his  Silurian  system  was  fully  recognised  by 
Murchison,^  but  he  was  unaware  how  valuable  they  would  become  as  indications  of  life- 
zones  throughout  the  whole  of  that  system  from  bottom  to  top,  and  how  in  this  way 
by  fresh  detailed  proof  they  would  serve  to  link  the  whole  of  the  sedimentary  deposits 
in  which  they  occur  as  the  records  of  one  great  biol<^cal  era,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
disappeared.^ 

After  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  written,  in  which  the  future  meig:iog  of 
Cambrian  and  Silurian  into  one  great  system  was  regarded  as  probable,  the  father  of 
French  stratigraphical  geology,  the  late  distinguished  Hebert,  thus  expressed  himself : 
**  I  adopt  the  opinion  of  M.  Barrande,  based  as  it  was  on  such  thorough  and  prolonged 
research,  that  there  is  one  common  character  in  his  three  first  faunas  which  unites 
them  into  one  great  whole.  To  these  faunas  and  the  beds  containing  them  I  assign 
the  name  Silurian,  because  the  Silurian  fauna  was  the  first  to  be  determined  ;  and,  further. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Cambrian  group  ought  not  to  appear  in  our  nomenclature  as  of 
equal  rank  with  the  Silurian  group,  of  which  it  is  merely  a  subdivision."  *  In  the  same 
year  F.  Schmidt,  so  widely  known  for  his  life-long  labours  among  the  older  palaeozoic 
rocks  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  expressed  the  same  opinion,  remarking  that  he 
would  prefer  to  regard  the  Cambrian  as  only  part  of  one  system  extending  up  to  the  over- 
lying unconformable  Devonian  rocks.*  This  classification  has  been  adopted  with  modifica- 
tions. The  International  Geological  Congress  published  in  1897  a  scheme  of  geological 
chronography  by  Professor  Renevier,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  formations  in  question 
were  grouped  under  the  name  "Silurique,"  the  lowest  of  the  three  groups  into  which 
these  formations  had  long  been  divided  being  termed  Cambrian,  the  middle,  as  propost'd 
by  Lapworth,  Ordovician,  and  the  uppermost  Silurian.  The  obvious  objection  to  the 
use  of  "  Silurique  "  for  the  whole  and  **  Siluiian  "  for  only  the  upper  member  appears 
fatal  to  the  adoption  of  this  arrangement.  This  objection  is  met  by  Professor  De 
Lapparent,  who  classes  as  Silurian  the  whole  of  the  formations  from  the  base  of  the 
Cambrian  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  Devonian  series,  retaining  Cambrian  for  the  lowest 
and  Ordovician  for  the  middle  subdivision,  and  proposing  the  term  **  Gothlandian  "  for 
the  uppermost.  Such  «n  arrangement  is  logically  sound,  and  might  be  adopted  if  it 
did  not  involve  so  serious  an  alteration  of  the  nomenclature  in  general  use.  It  will  not, 
however,  satisfy  the  followers  of  Sedgwick  to  see  their  master's  "system"  placed  as 
the  lowest  member  of  the  Silurian  formations  ;  nor  will  it  remove  from  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  loyal  to  the  memory  of  Murchison  the  apprehension  that  the  removal  of 

^  Thus  in  chap.  iii.  of  *  Siluria '  he  remarks  that  "  wherever  grai>tolites  are  found  they 
clearly  mark  the  rock  to  be  Siluriai^"  :  and  again,  **the  mere  presence  of  a  graptolite  will 
at  once  decide  that  the  enclosing  rock  is  Silurian." 

'  M.  Delgailo,  the  distinguished  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Portugal,  has  recently 
reaffirmed  and  supported  Murchison's  dictum,  ''Nous  arrivons  a  la  conclusion  qae  les 
graptolites  caracterisent  exclusivement  le  systeme  Silurique.  ...  On  doit  par  consequent 
considerer  commes  Siluriennes  toutes  les  couches  ou  paraissent  ces  Hydrozoaires  "  {Ctnnm. 
fh'ree.  Serv.  Gent.  Portugal,  iv.  Fasc.  2  (1901),  p.  227). 

8  B.  S.  O.  F,  xi.  (1882),  p.  34. 

*  Q.  J,  O,  .y.  xxxviii.  (1882),  p.  515. 
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the  landmarks  set  up  by  him  may  only  be  the  prelude  (already  actually  to  a  slight 
extent  realised)  to  the  dropping  of  his  name  Silurian  from  the  rocks  which  he  was  the 
first  to  investigate  and  describe.  For  these  reasons  I  prefer  to  i-etain  the  classification 
which  has  hitherto  been  given  in  this  text-book,  adopting  Sedgwick's  name  Cambrian 
for  the  rocks  containing  the  first  fauna  of  Rarrande,  and  Murchison's  terms  ''Lower 
Silurian  "  ajid  "  Upper  Silurian  "  for  those  in  which  the  second  and  third  faunas  are 
preserved.' 

The  Cambrian  rocks  of  Britain  vary  widely  in  mineralogical  composition,  thick- 
ness, and  area  of  exposure  in  the  different  districts  where  they  rise  to  the  surface.  In 
North  Wales,  where  they  cover  the  widest  extent  of  ground,  they  consist  of  purple, 
reddish-grey,  green,  and  black  slates,  grits,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  with  a  volcanic 
group  at  the  bottom,  the  whole  attaining  a  thickness  of  probably  more  than  12,000  feet. 
In  Western  England  this  enormous  mass  of  sedimentary  material  has  dwindled  down  to 
a  fourth  or  less,  consisting  at  the  base  of  quartzite  and  sandstone,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  shales.  In  the  East  of  Ireland,  rocks  assigned  to  the  Cambrian  system  resemble 
on  the  whole  the  Welsh  type.  In  the  north-west  of  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Cambrian  strata,  about  2000  feet  visible,  consist  of  qnartzites  below,  graduating  upwards 
into  massive  limestones.  The  following  grouping  of  the  British  Cambrian  rocks  has 
been  made  : — 


Wales 

(ranging  up  to  12,000  feet  or 

more). 

(Tremadoe  Slates. 
Lingula  Flags. 
{Lingulella,  Olenus,  kc.) 
Middle  or  Para-  f  Menevian  Group  (Para- 
doxides, 

Harlech  and  Llanberis 
group  and  basement  vol- 
canic rocks  ( •*  Pebidian  " 
of  Hicks),  bottom  not 
seen. 


doxides  series. 

Lower  or   Olcn 
ellQs  series. 


Westbrit  Bnoland 
(about  3000  feet). 

Shineton  Shales  {Dictyo- 
graptits  IDtctyonenia] 
Olenus,  &c.) 

Conglomerates  and  lime- 
stones (Comley)  with 
Paradoacides,  kc. 
Thin  quartzite  passing 
up  into  green  flags,  grits, 
shales,  and  sandstone 
(Comley  Sandstone)  con- 
taining 0/enellua. 


N.  W.  Scotland 
(at  least  2000  feet). 

A  thick  mass  of  dolo- 
mite and  limestone, 
with  ArchwocyeUhiiSf 
MaclureOj  Opkileta, 
Murchisofiia^  Ortho- 
ceras,  and  vast  quan- 
tities of  annelid  cast- 
ings. 

Shales  with  OUnelluSf 
Salterella. 

Quartzites,  with  anne- 
lid burrows. 


Lower. ^ — In  South  Pembrokeshire, the  lowest  visible  Cambrian  rocks  are  of  volcanic 
origin.  They  consist  of  fine  tuffs,  and  silky  schists  with  sheets  of  olivine-diabase  and 
andesite,  and  intrusive  quartz-porphyries.'  It  is  this  volcanic  group  which  the  late  Dr. 
Hicks  proposed  to  class  as  a  pre-Cambrian  formation  nnder  the  name  of  "  Pebidian  '* 
(p.  896).  In  Carnarvonshire  the  Llanberis  Slates,  which  form  the  lowest  member  of  the 
Cambrian  sedimentary  series,  are  interleaved  at  their  base  with  bands  of  volcanic  tuffs 
and  rest  upon  a  mass  of  quartz- felsite,  which  is  the  lowest  rock  visible  in  the  district.^ 

The  Olenellus-zonc,  the  characteristic  palseontological  feature  of  the  lower  Cambrian 

^  The  reader  who  would  peruse  a  weighty  and  dispassionate  examination  of  this  disputed 
question  in  geological  nomenclature  should  turn  to  the  essay  b}'  the  late  venerable  Professor 
J.  D.  Dana  on  '*  Se<lgwick  and  Murchison  ;  Cambrian  and  Silurian  "  {A7ner,  Journ.  Set. 
xzxix.  1890,  p.  167).  With  the  conclusions  of  his  examination  of  the  whole  subject  I  most 
thoroughly  agree. 

*  The  chief  authority  on  the  fossils  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  rocks  is  the  monograph  by 
C.  D.  Walcott,  "The  Fauna  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  or  Olenellus-zone,"  published  in  the 
Idth  Ann,  Rep.  U.S.  Oeoi.  Surv.  (1890).  This  work  contains  figures  and  descriptions  of 
this  the  oldest  known  distinct  assemblage  of  organisms,  and  gives  a  bibliography  of  the  sub- 
ject up  to  the  year  of  publication.  Sojne  of  the  other  more  important  memoirs  will  be  cited 
in  subsequent  {wges. 

»  Q.  J.  G,  S.  xxxix.  (1888),  p.  294.     C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  op.  cit.  xlvi.  (1890),  p.  241. 

*  A.  Q.,  op.  eii.  xlvii.  (1891),  Presidential  Address,  p.  90,  and  authorities  there  cited. 
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gronp,  has  not  yet  been  certainly  established  in  Wales.  ^  It  was  first  detected  in  the  British 
Isles  by  Professor  Lapworth,  who  in  1885  found  fragments  of  Olenellus  on  the  flanks  of 
Oaer  Caradoc  in  Shropshire,  associated  with  Kuiorgina  cingiilaia,  Linnarsaonia  aagiUalis, 
HyolUheUtis  and  MHpsocepIuilus.^  It  has  been  found  by  the  officers  of  the  Geological 
Survey  in  the  west  of  Ross-shire,  where  the  following  lower  Cambrian  strata  may  be 
traced  in  a  narrow  strip  of  country  for  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles  :  ^ — 

Base  of  Durness  limestones  with  Salterella. 

Band  of  quartzite  and  grit  (Serpulite  grit)  with  abundant  Salterella  MacatUochii^ 
and  occasional  thin  shales  with  Olenellus. 

Calcareous  and  dolomitic  shales  (''Fucoid  beds")  with  numerous  worm-casts 
usually  flattened  and  resembling  fucoidal  impressions.  Olenellus  occurs  in  bands 
of  dark  blue  shale. 

Quartzites,  in  two  divisions,  the  upper  crowded  with  worm -burrows,  the  lower  be- 
coming pebbly  at  the  base  and  resting  unconformably  on  pre-Cambrian  (Torri- 
donian  or  Lewisiau)  rocks. 

The  discovery  of  the  OleTiellics-zone  in  this  region  has  given  a  definite  geological 
horizon  from  which  to  work  out  the  stratigraphical  succession  above  and  below.  It  has 
conclusively  proved  that  the  Torridon  Sandstone,  formerly  classed  as  Cambrian,  must  be 
relegated  to  the  pre-Cambrian  series  (p.  890).  Above  the  quartzite  and  shales  which 
include  the  Olefiellus-zone  there  lies  a  series  of  dolomites  and  limestones,  divisible  Htho- 
logically  into  seven  gronps  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  about  1 500  feet.  Their  original 
upper  limit,  however,  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  for  it  has  been  concealed  by  the  great 
dislocations  which  have  so  complicated  the  structure  of  that  region  (see  Figs.  344,  369). 
We  cannot  tell  what  additional  thickness  of  limestone  may  have  been  accumulated 
in  the  north-west  at  the  time  when  only  mud,  silt,  and  sand  were  deposited  over 
the  southern  parts  of  the  British  area,  nor  by  what  kind  of  sediment  the  limestones 
were  succeeded.  The  limestones  (now  chiefly  in  the  form  of  dolomite)  are  most  fully 
developed  around  Durness  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  Sutherland,  where  they 
have  yielded  a  large  number  of  fossils.  The  facies  of  these  fossils,  however,  is  so 
peculiar  that  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  by  their  means  to  correlate  the  rocks 
containing  them  with  the  Cambrian  formations  of  Wales.  The  limestones  are  so 
crowded  with  worm-casts  that,  as  Mr.  Peach  has  pointed  out,  nearly  every  particle 
of  their  mass  must  have  passed  through  the  intestines  of  worms.  Hence  they  are 
obviously  of  detrital  origin,  and  were  probably* formed  in  chief  part  by  small  pelagic 
animals.  Only  one  coral  has  been  found  in  them.  The  most  abundant  fossils  are 
nautiloid  cephalopods  {Orthoceras^  Piloceras^  LUuites) ;  next  in  number  are  gasteropods 
(chiefly  Maclurea  and  Fleurotomaria)f  while  the  lamellibranchs  and  brachiopoda  come 
last.  The  bivalves  .have  their  valves  still  united,  and  the  lamellibranchs  retain  the 
positions  in  which  thoy  lived.  "  All  the  specimens  show  that  every  open  s^tace  into 
which  the  calcareous  mud  could  gain  access  and  the  worms  could  crawl,  is  travei-sed  by 
worm-casts.  In  the  case  of  the  Ortlwce rattles,  they  seem  to  have  lain  long  enough  un- 
covered by  sediment  to  allow  the  septa  to  be  dissolved  away  from  the  siphuncles  which 
they  held  in  place  ;  many  of  these  siphuncles  are  now  found  isolated,"  Sponges  of 
the  genus  Culathium  are  scattered  through  the  calcareous  sediment,  and  likewise 
the  doubtful  but  characteristic  Cambrian  forms,  known  as  ArchaRocyathus  which,  once 
referred  to  the  sponges,  are  now  thought  to  be  more  probably  corals.  The  general 
assemblage  of  fossils,  as  was  originally  pointed  out  by  Salter,  is  of  a  distinctly  North 
American  ty|)e,  and  does  not  resemble  that  found  in  the  slates,  flags,  and  grits  of 
Wales.  The  conditions  of  deposit  must  have  been  so  entirely  different  that  a  great 
contrast  in  the  organisms  of  the  two   areas  of  sedimentation  could  not  but  occur. 

1  Dr.  Hicks  believed  that  it  exists  tliere,  Oed.  M^g.  1892,  p.  21. 

2  Lapworth,  Utol.  Mag.  1888,  p.  484  ;  1891,  p.  529. 

»  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  1891,  p.  633.  Peach  and  Home,  (^.J.  O.  S,  xlviil  (1892),  p.  227; 
1.  (1894),  p.  661. 
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Whether  or  not  the  contrast  further  arose  from  some  geographical  cause,  such  as  a  land- 
barrier  that  completely  separated  the  areas,  remains  uncertain.  The  Durness  limestones, 
as  regards  their  fossil  contents  and  lithological  character,  may  be  compared  ^with  the 
Potsdam  sandstone  and  Calciferous  group  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  They  repre- 
sent the  Middle  and  Upper  Cambrian,  possibly  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formations.^ 

Middle. — This  group  appears  to  be  most  fully  developed  in  South  Wales,  where  it 
vas  first  studied  by  Hicks,  and  found  to  yield  a  number  of  characteristic  fossils. 
He  has  divided  it  into  two  groups,  the  Solva  below  and  Menevian  above.  From  the 
lower  group  a  number  of  trilobites,  including  the  typical  genus  ParadoxideSy  have  been 
obtained,  also  PhUojiides,  Aficrodiseus,  Agnoslu8f  Conocoryphe.  There  occur  likew^ise 
annelides  {ArenicolUes),  brachiopods  {DUcina,  Litigulella),  pteropods  (HyolUJics),  and  a 
sponge  {Prolospongia), 

The  name  Menevian  was  proposed  by  Salter  and  Hicks  for  a  series  of  sandstones 
and  shales,  with  dark -blue  slates,  flags,  and  grey  grits,  which  are  seen  near  St.  David's 
(Menevia),  where  they  attain  a  depth  of  about  600  feet.  They  pass  conformably  into 
the  Lower,  and  also  into  the  Upper  group.  They  have  yielded  upwards  of  50  species 
of  fossils,  among  which  trilobites  are  specially  prominent.  Parculoxides  is  the  typical 
genua,  while  AgriostUSt  Aiiopolcniis,  ErinnySy  and  Conocoryphe  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Sponges  {Protospongia)  and  annelid  tracks  likewise  occur.  The  brachiojiods  are 
represented  by  the  genera  Discinat  Linguldlay  OhoteUa^  and  Orthis ;  and  the  pteropods 
l)y  Cyrtotkeca  and  IlyolUhes.  An  entomostracan  (Enioniis)  and  cystidcan  (ProtocyslUcs) 
have  also  been  met  with. 

Upper. — This  highest  section  of  the  system  has  for  a  long  time  been  divided  in 
Wales  into  two  well-marked  groups  of  strata,  the  Lingula  Flags  below  and  the  Tremadoo 
Slates  above.  The  latter  division  contains  a  fauna  of  a  mixed  or  transitional  character. 
While  it  still  displays  a  number  of  Primordial  forms  it  includes  so  many  Silurian  types 
that,  on  palfeontological  grounds,  it  might  be  more  appropriately  placed  at  the  base  of  the 
Silurian  system.  But  it  has  so  long  been  taken  as  the  highest  member  of  the  Cambrian 
formations  that  it  may  perhaps  be  most  conveniently  retained  in  this  place.  As  already 
stated,  the  characteristic  paloiontological  feature  of  the  Upper  Cambrian  strata  is  the 
prevalence  of  trilobites  of  the  genus  Olenus. 

Lingula  Flags,  — These  strata,  consisting  of  bluish  and  black  slates  and  flags,  with 
l»ands  of  grey  flags  and  sandstones,  attain  in  some  parts  of  Wales  a  thickness  of  more 
tlian  6000  feet.  They  received  their  name  from  the  vast  numbers  of  a  lingula 
lingulella  Uavisii)  in  some  of  their  layers.  They  rest  conformably  upon,  and  pass 
dovra  into,  the  Menevian  group  below  them,  and  likewise  graduate  into  the  Tremadoc 
group  above.  They  are  distinguished  by  a  characteristic  suite  of  organic  remains.  The 
trilobites  include  the  genera  Olenit^y  Ag7U)stus,  Conocoryphe^  and  IHkeloccphalus. 
I^rly  forms  of  phyllocarids  {Hymenocaris)  and  gasteroiKxis  {Bcllerophon)  occur  in 
thf^  strata.  The  brachiopods  include  species  of  Lingnletla  {L.  Davisii)^  Discina^ 
Oboklla,  Kutorgina^  and  Orthis.  The  ptero^wds  ai-c  rejjresented  by  species  oi  HyoUthcs. 
Several  annelides  {Cruziana)  and  polyzoa  {Fencstella)  likewise  occur. 

A  subdivision  of  the  Lingula  Flags  into  three  sub-groups  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
T.  Belt,  in  descending  order  as  follows  :  - — 

3.  Dolgelly  slates,  about  600  feet,  well  seen  at  Dolgelly,  consist  of  soft  and  hard 
blue  slates  and  contain  ProtoHpongia,  Lin<fuleUa„  Orthis  letiticu/on's,  Peltura 
ararabaeoides,  Parabdina  tspinulosa,  AgnoHtus  tnaectus,  Conocoryphe  ahiita, 

2.  Ffestiniog  flags,  about  2000  feet,  well  seen  at  Ffestiniog,  consist  of  bard  sandy 
micaceous  flagstones,  and  have  yielded  Lingulella  DaHsiij  Olenus  micruruSj 
Hymenocaris  vennicauda^  Bcllerophon  cambrensis. 

1.  Maentwrog  flags  and  slates,  about  2.o00  feet,  best  seen  at  Maeutwrog  in 
Merionethshire,  consist  of  grey  and  yellow  flagstones,  and  grey,  blue  and  black 

>  B.  N.  Peach,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  xliv.  (1S88),  p.  407. 
2  r,v»/.  M(uj.  (1867),  p.  538. 
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slates,  and  coutain  among  their  somewhat  scanty  fossils  Olenus  eaiarcuUts, 
0.  gibbosus,  Agnostus princepa  {pUifonnis)^  A.  iwdosus, 

Trentadoc  Slates. — This  name  was  given  by  Sedgwick  to  a  group  of  dark  grej'  slates, 
about  1000  feet  thick,  found  near  Tremadoc  in  Carnarvonshire,  and  traceable  thence  to 
Dolgelly  in  Merionethshire,  and  reappearing  beyond  the  eastern  side  of  Wales  at  the 
Wrekin,  in  Shropshire.^  Their  importance  as  a  geological  formation  was  not  recognised 
until  the  discovery  in  them  of  a  remarkably  abundant  and  varied  fauna,  which  includt^s 
early  forms  of  cnnoids,  star-fishes,  lamellibranchs,  and  cephalopods.  The  trilobites  are 
more  especially  characteristic  ;  they  include  some  distinctively  Cambrian  genera  {Olenus, 
AgnostiiSy  DikelocephaiiiSj  kc.\  but  they  are  marked  by  the  appearance  of  new  forma 
(Angelina,  Asaphellus,  Cheirunu,  Cyclognathus,  Eiiloma,  KeseuretuSf  Niohe^  Parabolinel/a, 
Shumardiay  Symphysurus),  a  few  of  which  attain  a  great  development  in  the  overlying 
Silurian  system.  The  phyllocarids  are  represented  by  Ceratiocaris  and  Lingulocaris, 
The  same  genera,  and  in  some  cases  species,  of  brachioix>d8  appear  which  occur  in  the 
Lingula  flags,  Orthis  Unlicularis  and  Lingulella  Davisii  being  common  forms.  Hicks 
described  12  species  of  lamellibranchs  from  the  Tremadoc  rocks  of  Ramsey  Island  and 
St  David's,  belonging  to  the  genera  Ctenodonta,  PaUearea,  Glyptarca,  DavidiOy 
Modiolopsis.  The  cephalopods  are  represented  by  Orthoceras  aericeum  and  CyriocercLS 
prsBCox  ;  the  pteropods  by  HyolUhes  Davidii,  H,  opereulaiuSf  and  Conularia  Homfrayi ; 
the  echinoderms  by  a  beautiful  star-fish  {PalaMisterina  ramaeyensis)  and  by  a  crinoid 
{Dejidrocrinus  ?  cairibrensis).'^  Careful  analysis  of  the  fossils  suggests  a  separation  of  the 
Tremadoc  sub-group  into  two  divisions.  The  most  characteristic  forms  of  the  lower 
division  are  Niobe  Homfrayiy  N.  meTiapieivns,  Psilocephalus  {f  Symphysurus)  innotatuSy 
Angelina  Sedgwickii^  Asaphellus  affinis,  and  more  particularly  Dictyograptusflabelliformis 
{Dictyonema  sociale\  which  is  a  characteristic  fossil  of  the  uppermost  Cambrian  rocks 
in  Scandinavia  and  Russia.  The  upper  division  contains  Asaphellus  H<nnfrayi, 
Conocoryphe  {Cyclognathus  ?)  depressa,  and  other  fossils  having  a  general  Lower  Silurian 
fades. 

The  |)eculiar  fauna  of  Uiis  group  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Brogger  to  haTe  a  wide 
geographical  extension.  He  designates  it  the  £uloma-Niobe  fauna,  which  is  recognis- 
able in  the  Christiania  region,  Bavaria,  Southern  France,  Bohemia,  and  Sardinia,  and 
can  be  traced  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  He  enumerates  among  its  characteristic 
genera  and  sub-genera  of  trilobites  the  following  forms :  Shumardia,  Oromeiopus, 
Ceratopyge,  Cyclognathus,  Parabolinella  and  Avgeli7ia,  Pavarillaf  Neseurettis,  JEuloma, 
ffarpidcs,  Anacheii'uruSf  LicJiapyge,  ApatocephaluSj  ZHkelocephMlina,  ZHkeloa^hcUus, 
Asaphelina,  kc.  He  regards  it  as  a  distinct  subdivision  between  the  IHciyograpttt8-e\a,tes 
below  and  the  Silurian  strata  with  Tetragraptus,  Phyllograptus,  &c.  (p.  969).' 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay  that  though  no  visible  uncon- 
formability  can  be  seen  at  the  top  of  the  Tremadoc  group,  nevertheless  there  is  evidence 
on  a  large  scale  of  the  transgressive  superposition  of  the  Arenig  rocks  upon  the  Tremadoc 
Slates  and  Lingula  flags  below  them.^  The  transitional  character  of  the  EiUmna-Niobe 
fauna,  however,  would  appear  to  indicate  that  in  the  region  of  North  Wales  no  serious 
interruption  of  the  continuity  of  the  sedimentation  took  place,  nor  any  marked 
interference  with  the  progress  of  biological  evolution.  The  vagueness  of  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  systems  is  only  a  proof  of  the  artificiality  of  our 
stratigraphical  subdivisions,  and  the  variety  of  opinion  as  to  where  the  line  should  be 
drawn  iM)ints  to  the  essential  unity  of  type  in  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  faunas.* 

1  Callaway,  Q.  J,  O,  ii.  xxxiii.  (1877),  p.  652.  Lapworth,  ap.  cU.  (1888),  p.  485  ; 
(1891),  p.  533. 

^  Hicks,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  xxix.  p.  89. 

=»  Nyt.  Mug.  xxxvi.  (1898),  p.  239. 

*  Mem.  Gtd.  Svrv.  iii.  ;  'Geology  of  North  Wales,*  p.  250. 

"  On  the  .sahject  of  this  boundary  line,  consult  besides  Brogger's  recent  paper  above  cited. 
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In  various  parts  of  England  representatives  of  the  Cambrian  system  have  been  dis- 
covered. One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  in  the  range  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  where 
the  subjoined  groups,  comprising  some  8000  feet  of  strata,  arc  recognisable  in  descend- 
ing order : ' — 

4.  BroDsilgrey  shales,  1300  feet,  including  about  300  feet  of  diabases  and  basalts  : 

Dictyonema  soeiaie^  Ton^ficiflumproblemcUicwnj  Lingvldla  Nicholsoni,  Linnars- 
sonia  Belli,  Obolella  (t)  ScUteri,  Hyolithes  (issulatust  Agnoatus  dux^  (Menus 
{Parabolinella)  triat'thmsj  Niobe  Homfrayi,  &c.  This  subdivision  is  believed 
to  correspond,  on  the  whole,  with  the  Lower  Tremadoc  beds  of  North  Wales. 

5.  White-leaved-Oak  black  shales,  which,  including  two  bands  of  olivine-basalt 

(300  feet),  have  a  thickness  of  about  800  feet ;  separable  into  two  zones  :  (a) 
that  of  Polyphymaf  containing  Polyphyma  Lapworihi  (a  fossil  probably  allied 
to  Beyrichia  Angdini)^  Protospongia  /enestrata,  Acrotreta  (?)  Sabrinw^ 
Kutorgina  dngulata,  LingtUeUa  Mcholsoni,  and  (b)  that  of  SpJtsBrophthalmtiSy 
containing  Sphwropkthalmus  alatua  {  =  0lenu8  humUiSt  Phill.),  Ctenopyge 
bisuiccUa,  Peltura  acarabxoides,  Agnosltis  trisectus,  Lingulella  pygmoBO, 
Jiurchisoniafj  Glyptaroa  primaeva,  ostracods,  sponge-spicules,  foraminifera, 
&c.  This  subdivision  includes  strata  that  may  be  correlated  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  Lingula  Flags  (Upper  Dolgelly  Beds). 

2.  Holly  bush  Sandstones,  perhaps  1000  feet  thick ;  Kutorgina  cingulcUa  (Phillipsii), 
Linnarsonifi  sagittcdis,  Orthotheca  {Hyolithes)  Jisiulay  Hyolithes  priviasiyiu 
(and  several  other  species),  Scolecoderma  antiquissima,  Modidopsis  (?), 
foraminifera  as  glauconitic  casts. 

1.  Malvern  quartzite  and  conglomerate,  perhaps  200  or  300  feet :  Fossils  rare, 
include  Kutorgina  PhiUipsii^  Obolella  Oroomii,  Hyplithes  primeevus,  Orthotheca 
JtstidUf  foraminiferal  glauconitic  casts. 

The  various  subdivisions  of  the  Cambrian  system  were  probably  deposited  over  the 
Midland  region  of  England,  but  they  have  been  for  the  most  part  buried  under  younger 
formations,  and  are  now  only  visible  at  a  few  places  where  they  have  been  ridged  up  and 
denuded.  In  the  Wrekin  and  Caradoc  district  the  Cambrian  strata,  about  2000  feet 
thick,  have  at  their  base  the  Wrekin  Quartzite,  100  to  200  feet  thick,  which  has  yielded 
a  few  worm-burrows.  It  is  succeeded  by  the  Comley  or  Hollybush  Sandstone,  which  in 
places  is  shaley  and  calcareous,  and  has  furnished  in  the  lower  parts  Olenellus  Callavei, 
AgrauloSf  Stenotheca,  and  KxUorgina  dngulata  ;  in  the  upper  parts  Paradoxides  Oroomii. 
Above  those  sandstones  lie  the  Shineton  Shales,  containing  a  fauna  like  that  of  the 
Tremadoc  Slates.  At  the  base  Dictyonetna  sociale  is  found,  in  the  middle  portion  forms 
of  BryograptuSf  and  in  the  highest  beds  many  genera  and  species  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
family  of  the  Asaphidse,  in  association  with  species  of  Olenus  and  other  Cambrian  forms.* 

In  the  Nuneaton  district  of  Warwickshire  another  inlier  of  ancient  strata  was  first 
recognised  as  Cambrian  by  Professor  Lapworth.  It  has  the  Hartshill  quartzites  at  the 
bottom,  with  their  interstratified  zones  of  shale,  and  near  the  top  a  thin  band  of  reddish 
limestone  containing  species  of  Hyolithes  and  Orthotheca,  Coleoloides  typicalis,  Stenotheca 
rugosa,  Kutorgina  cingulcday  &e.  These  fossils  suggest  a  I^wer  Cambrian  horizon. 
Next  come  the  Stockingford  shales,  divisible  into  three  groups,  the  Purley  shales  at  the 
bottom,  with  (?)  CoTiocoryphe  coronata,  Acrothele  granukUa,  Lingula  s^.,  Obolella  sagittalis, 
ffyalostelioj  Protospongia  fenestrata.  In  the  middlo  lie  the  black  Oldbury  shales,  with 
Ctenopyge  pecten,  Sphaerophthalrmis  alatus,  Oleniis,  Agnosias  pisiformia,  Beyrichia 
Angelini,  kc.  The  uppermost  or  Mere  vale  shales  are  marked  by  the  occurrence  of 
Bietyonema  sociaJe,  and  are  probably,  like  the  Bronsil  shales  of  Malvern,  somewhere 

his  'Silurischen  Etagen  2  und  3  im  Kristiauia  Gebiet,'  1882,  p.  156.  Linnarsson,  Oeol, 
F6ren,  Stockholm,  iL  (1874),  p.  273.  J.  E.  Marr,  *  Classification  of  the  Cambrian  and 
Silurian  Rocks,'  1888,  p.  23;  *  Principles  of  Stratigraphical  Geology,'  1898,  p.  152. 
J.  C.  Moberg,  Sverig,  Geol.  Unders^kn.  C.  No.  109  (1890). 

^  Professor  T.  Groom,  Q.  J.  O.  S.  Iviii.  (1902),  p.  89. 

*  Professor  Lapworth,  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.  1898,  p.  337. 
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/about  the  horizon  of  the  Lower  Tremadoc  or  Upper  Dolgelly  slates  of  North  Wales.*  In 
the  heart  of  the  Lickey  Hills  a  qnartzite  like  that  of  Nuneaton  is  referred  to  the 
Cambrian  system.     It  has  only  furnished  some  worm-burrows. 

In  the  south-east  of  Ireland  masses  of  purplish,  red  and  green  shales,  slates,  grits, 
quartzltes  and  schists  occupy  a  considerable  area,  and  attain  a  depth  of  apparently 
several  thousand  feet  without  revealing  their  base,  though  in  Wexfoni  they  may  possibly 
rest  on  pre-Cambrian  rocks.  They  have  yielded  OWm^itia^  also  numerous  burrows  and 
trails  of  annelides  {ffistiodernm  hibemicunij  Areniroliles  didymus.  A,  ^parsuA^  Hdugh- 
tania  poseila).  In  the  absence  of  fossil  evidence  it  is  impossible  to  bring  these  strata 
into  correlation  with  those  of  Wales.  Some  portions  of  them  have  been  considerably 
metamorphosed.     On  the  Howth  coast  they  appear  as  slates,  schists  and  quartzites. 

Ck>ntine&tal  Enrope.  —According  to  the  classidoation  adopted  by  M.  Barrande,  the 
faunas  of  tiie  older  Palreozoic  rocks  of  £urope  suggest  an  early  division  of  the  area  of  this 
continent  into  two  regions  or  provinces, — a  northern  province,  embracing  the  British 
Islands,  and  extending  through  North  Germany  into  Scandinavia  and  Russui,  and  a 
central- Euro()ean  province,  including  Bohemia,  France,  S]>aiu,  Portugal  and  Sardinia. 

Passing  from  the  British  type  of  the  Cambrian  deposits,  we  encounter  nowhere  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  continent  so  vast  a  depth  of  stratified  de|)osits  ;  on  the  contrary, 
one  of  the  most  singular  contrasts  in  Palaeozoic  geology  is  that  presented  by  the  develop- 
ment of  these  foi-mations  in  Wales,  and  in  the  north  of  Euroj^.  The  enormous  masses 
of  sediment,  thousands  of  feet  thick,  and  with  such  uniformity  of  lithological  character, 
which  record  the  oldest  Palfeozoic  ages  in  Wales,  are  represented  in  the  basin  of  the 
Baltic  by  only  a  few  hundred  feet  of  sediments,  which  show  strongly  separated  litho- 
logical subdivisions.  Again,  while  the  English  and  Welsh  rocks  have  been  much 
disturbed,  those  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Baltic  basin  remain  over  wide  tracts  hardly 
altered  from  their  original  condition  of  level  sheets  of  sand  and  clay. 

In  Scandinavia  the  Cambrian  system  lies  with  a  strong  unconformability  on  prc- 
Cambrian  rocks.^  The  so-called  *'  Primordial  zone"  of  this  region  appears  to  be  every- 
where characterised  by  uniformity  of  lithological  composition  as  well  as  of  fossil  contents, 
consisting  mainly  of  black  shnlcs  \vitli  concretions  or  thin  seams  of  fetid  limestone. 
The  following  grouping  of  the  Cambrian  system  has  been  made,  the  whole  thickness  of 
strata  being  about  400  feet  (120  metres). 

3a.  Limestone  and  shale,  with  the  JSuhnut-yivbe  fauna  (see  pp.  922,  969). 
2.  Olenus  group.      About  200  feet  of  bituminous  fissile  alum-shales,  with  nodules 
and  layers  of  fetid  limestone.     The  following  zones  in  descending  order  were 

'     1  Lapworth,  op.  cit.  pp.  338-350. 

-  For  Scandinavian  Cambrian  rocks  see  Angelin,  *  Palaoutologia  Suecica,*  1851-54. 
Kjerulf,  '  Norges  Geologi,'  1879  (or  *  Geol.  Slid,  und  Mittl.  Norwegen,'  1880).  Dahll,  VideMh, 
SeUk.  FOrhandl.  1867.  Nathorst,  Kangl.  Vei.  Aknd.  F&rhandL  1869,  p.  64,  and  *8veriges 
Geologi.'  pp.  116-154.  (The  a]>pendix  to  this  volume  contains  a  detailed  catalogue  of  the 
literature  of  Swediwh  Geology.)  Torell,  Acta  Cniivrs.  Lund.  1870,  p.  14  ;  Kongl,  Vet.  Akad. 
F&rhandl.  1871,  No.  6.  Linnarsson,  f^rensk.  Vet.  Aktid.  Handl.  1876,  iii.  No.  12;  *  Om 
Agnostus-Arterna,' &c.,  Si^rig.  iieol.  UndersUkn,  ser.  C.  No.  42,  1880;  *Deundre  Para- 
doxides  lagereu  vid  Andrarnm,'  op.  cit.  ser.  C.  No.  54, 1888  ;  fifd.  Mag.  1869,  p.  393  ;  1876, 
p.  145.  Tullberg,  •Skancn  Graptoliter,'  Srrrig.  (f'eol.  Vndersfikn,  ser.  C.  Nos.  50,55  (1882- 
83)  ;  Z.  Dentsdi.  Ueof.  des.  xxxv.  (1883),  p.  228.  W.  C.  Bnigger,  Xyt.  Mag,  1876;  Geui, 
Fdren.  StiKkhtlm,  lb75-76,  1886,  p.  18  ;  'Die  Silurischen  Etageu  2  and  3  im  Kristiania 
Gebiet,'  1882.  Lundgreu  in  text  to  Angeliu'.s  Geol.  Map  of  Sweden,  N,  Jahrb.  1878.  S.  L. 
Tdniquist,  O/cers.  Akad.  Fork.  Stockholm,  1 875  ;  dcd.  Foren,  Stockholm,  xi.  (1889),  p.  299. 
J.  C.  Mol)erg,  op.  cit.  xii.  (1890),  p.  447  ;  xxii.  p.  523  ;  xxiv.  (1902),  p.  44.  Moberg  and 
H.  Moller,  op.  cit.  xx.  pp.  197-290.  Lapworth,  f-Vo/.  Mag,  1881,  p.  260;  1888,  p.  484. 
Marr,  Q.  J.  (*\  *S'.  xxxvlii.  (1882),  p.  313;  'Classification  of  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
Rocks,'  1883,  pp.  72-100. 
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noted  by  S.  A.  Tullberg — (it)  zone  with  Acerocare  ecorne,  (i)  Dictyonema 
JlabtUi/ormA,  {h)  Cydog^nathus  mycropygus^  {g)  Peltura  scarabttoides^  (/)  Eury- 
care  camuricarne,  (e)  Parabolina  epiniUosaj  {d)  Ceratopyge  sp.,  (c)  Olenxis  (the 
special  zone  of  thi»  genus,  of  which  it  has  many  species,  (6)  Leperdiiia  sp., 
(a)  Agnostus  pisi/armis.  J.  C.  Mobei^  recognises  five  zones  in  this  group, 
which  in  descending  order  are :  (5)  Acerocart  and  Pelhira,  (4)  tSphttfrnphthalmus 
and  Eurycare,  (3)  Parabolina  apinulosa,  (2)  Olenvs  tnnicaius,  (1)  Agnostus 
pisi/ortnis  [forma  typi^a)}  Professor  Brogger  has  abbreviated  this  subdivision 
by  making  two  chief  zones,  a  higher  (2  d)  with  PeUurUj  Cyclogiuxthus,  Ac,  and 
a  lower  (2  a-e)  with  Oienus  (in  the  strict  sense)  Parabolina^  Eurycare^  &c.  He 
maintains,  in  the  paper  already  cited,  that  the  Dictyograptvs  {Dictyonema)  beds 
should  be  placed  in  the  Lower  Silurian,  and  accordingly  he  draws  the  line  for 
the  top  of  the  Cambrian  series  at  the  bottom  of  these  l)eds  (p.  969). 
1.  (,  d.  Paradoxides  group.  About  160  feet  of  sandy  shales,  alum  shales,  with  three 
bands  of  limestone,  the  lowest  (1)  feet),  known  as  the  **Fragmentenkalk,"  the 
middle  as  the  *'Exsulauskalk,"  and  the  highest  (2  to  8  feet)  the  *'  Andranims- 
kalk."  Tullberg  divides  the  group  into  the  following  zones  in  descending 
order,  (w)  Agnosttis  lievigaiiiSj  [l]  Paradoxides  Forchhammeri,  (This  is  the 
horizon  ojf  the  Andrarum  limestone,  which  contains  an  abundant  fauna,  includ- 
ing many  species  of  Agnostus  and  other  trilobites.)  {k)  Agnmtus  Lundgreni^ 
(t)  Paradoxides  Davidis,  {h)  Conocoryphe  lequalis^  {g)  Agnostus  rex,  {J') 
Agnostus  iniermediuSy  («)  Microdiscus  scanicus,  {d)  Concoryphe  exsulans,  (c) 
Agnosttts  atavus,  (b)  "  Fragmeutenkalk "  with  Paradoxides  Olandicus,  {a) 
Black  alum-shale  with  Lingidella,  Acrotreta,  Obolelkif  &c.  Professor  Brogger 
recognises  two  chief  bands,  the  higher  marked  by  Paradoxides  Forch- 
hammerij  the  lower  by  P,  Slandicus^  P.  Tessini,  P.  iJavidis,  &c. 
1.  b.  Olenellus  group,  consisting  of  two  thin  bands  of  strata,  (6)  Phosphate  limestone 
and  sandy  shale  with  Lingulella^  Acrothtle^  &c.,  (a)  Sandy  shales  passing  into 
sandstone  (greywacke-shale)  with  Olenelius  Kjendji,  Ellipsocephalus  Borden- 
skioldij  Arionellus primsemSf  Ifyolithes,  kc.'^ 

Though  the  Scandinavian  Cambrian  fteries  is  so  much  thinner  than  that  of  AVales, 
it  contains  the  three  distinctive  life-platforms  recognisable  in  Britain,  and  appears  thus 
to  be  a  fnll  palaeontological  and  homotaxial  equivalent  of  the  much  fuller  development 
of  sedimentary  material  in  Biitain.  But,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  (p.  900),  the 
older  Paleozoic  formations  of  Norway  and  Sweden  displa}-  remarkable  lithological 
differences  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  axis  of  the  peninsula,  suggestive  of  a 
former  land-barrier,  on  the  two  sides  of  which  the  character  and  thickness  of  the  sedi- 
ments were  strongly  contrasted.  On  the  eastern  side  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
formations  present  the  normal  foasiliferous  aspect  above  described,  but  on  the  western 
side  they  consist  of  vast  piles  of  cr}'stalline  schists,  which  might  be  taken  for  pre- 
Cambrian  fonnations  if  their  tnie  age  were  not  indicated  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
organic  remains  in  some  parts  of  them.  The  lower  group  of  these  metamorphosed  rocks, 
known  as  the  Boros  schists,  consists  of  markedly  crystalline  soft  mica-schists  and  horn- 
blende-mica-schists.  Ko  fossils  have  been  found  in  it,  but  on  stratigraphical  grounds  it 
is  regarded  by  Tomebohm  as  probably  of  Cambrian  age.*  The  overlying  schists  and 
limestones  are  believed  to  be  Silurian. 

The  most  extensive  tract  of  fossiliferous,  older  Palaeozoic  strata  in  Scandinavia  extends 
among  the  Archaean  rocks  and  crystalline  schists  as  a  broad  but  interrupted  belt 
from  Jcmtland  through  Norrland  and  Vesterbotten  into  Lapland,  a  distance  of  more  than 
400  English  miles.  In  this  area  both  Cambrian  and  Silurian  formations  are  well 
developed,  and  present  the  same  recognisable  zones  as  in  Southern  Scandinavia,  though 

»  Oeol,  Foren.  Stockholm,  xxii.  (1900),  p.  583. 

*  S.  A.  Tullberg,  A/hand.  Sverig,  Oeol.  UndersOkn,  ser.  C.  No.  50  (1882).  W.  C. 
Brogger,  Geol.  Fdr.  Stockholm,  No.  101,  vol.  viii.  (1886),  p.  196  ;  Norges.  Geol.  Unders6g, 
No.  11  (1893).  K.  A.  Gronwall,  Qeol.  For.  StocUudm,  xxiv.  1902,  pp.  309-845.  The 
tigures  in  this  table  are  continued  upward  into  the  base  of  the  Silurian  system  (p.  969). 

'  Sterig.  Ueol.  Cnders,  ser.  Ba.  No.  6  (1901).  p.  43. 
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with  many  loca]  differences,  both  in  the  nature  of  the  sediments  and  the  character  of  the 
fanna  which  they  contain.  In  Jemtland  a  zone  of  sandstone  lying  on  the  Archaean 
gneiss  contains  the  Olenclliui'Zoiie,  and  is  followed  by  the  alum-slate,  with  nodules  of 
fetid  limestone  containing  the  zones  of  Paradoxides  cslandicuSy  P.  Tessini^  and  P.  Forek- 
hammcri  and  a  considerable  assemblage  of  other  trilobites.  Higher  bands  of  alum-slate 
with  similar  calcareous  nodules  form  the  Olenus  group,  composed  of  the  zones  of  Agnostus 
pisiformiSy  Olenus  gibbosus,  Parabolina  spinulosa,  Eurycare  latum  and  Pelfura  scara- 
bsRoides.^  The  same  zones  are  prolonged  northward  along  the  border  country  between 
Sweden  and  Norway.  In  the  district  of  T&sjon,  in  the  west  of  Vesterbotten,  among  the 
tracts  of  quartzite  and  sparagmite  the  following  upward  succession  of  Cambrian  strata 
has  been  observed  :  1,  Grey  pyritous  quartzite  ;  2,  Fassiliferous  limestone  and  quartzose 
band,  containing  small  concretions  of  phosphorite  (9  cm.),  and  covered  with  a  thin  part- 
ing of  alum-slate  and  dark  grey  limestone  with  Paradoxides;  3,  Black  limestone  (18  cm.) 
containing  Liostracus  Linnarsso7ii,  Acrothele,  sp.  and  indicating  the  zone  of  Paradatides 
Tessini,  Above  a  thin  phosphoritic  layer  lies  (4)  a  greyish  black  fossiliferous  limestone 
(3  cm.)  with  a  Paradoxides^  possibly  P.  ForcMiammeri a,nd  Solenopleura  {^) ;  5,  Alum-slate. 
From  the  same  band  of  strata  there  have  likewise  been  obtained  Agnostus  gibbuSy  A,  inter- 
mediuSy  A.  parvifrons,  marking  the  Paradoxides  Tessini  zone,  and  from  other  localities  in 
the  same  district,  Paradoxides  olandicuSf  P.  Fordihammeri,  Peltura,  SpharophtkaJmuSy 
Solenopleura  brachymetopa.^ 

The  Cambrian  type  of  Southern  Sweden  undergoes  considerable  modification  as  it 
passes  eastwards,  into  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia.  The  black  shales  so  character- 
istic in  Scandinavia  thin  away,  and  the  distinctive  Paradoxidian  and  Olenidiau  divisions 
disappear.  A  group  of  strata,  traceable  from  the  S.E.  of  Lake  Ladoga  for  a  distance'  of 
about  330  miles  to  near  Baltischport  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  with  a  visible  thickness  of 
not  more  than  100  feet  (but  pierced  to  a  depth  of  600  feet  more  in  artesian  wells)  consists 
of  three  subdivisions  :  (a)  Blue  clay  composed  of  a  lower  set  of  iron-sandstones  (800  feet), 
resting  on  granite  and  an  upper  blue  clay  (300  feet),  formerly  noted  only  for  some 
obscure  fossils  {Plaiysolenites^  Pander,  probably  fragments  of  cystideans),  but  now  known 
to  include  the  Olenellus-zone ;  (6)  Ungulite  grit  (50  to  60  feet),  containing  Obolw  ApoUinis 
{Ungula,  Eichw.)  Schmidtia  celala,  kc.  ;  (c)  Dictijonenia-shiles  (about  20  feet),  with 
Dictyograpttis  {Dictyoitema)  flahelliformis.^  The  researches  of  Schmidt  have  clearly 
shown  the  relations  between  these  soft  and  seemingly  not  very  old  deposits  and  the 
Cambrian  system  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  lower  sandstone,  blue  clay  and  a  fucoidal 
sandstone  lying  immediately  above  the  latter  form  an  unequivocally  Lower  Cambrian 
group,  for  they  have  yielded  Olerullus  MickwUzi,  Scenclla  disdnoides^  ^/ickwitzia  mon- 
ili/era,  Obolella,  Discina,  Volborthella  (doubtfully  referred  to  the  Orthoceratites),  PkUy- 
solenites  and  Medusites.  Professor  Schmidt  points  out  that  a  complete  break  occurs 
between  the  top  of  the  fucoid  sandstone  and  the  base  of  the  Ungulite  sandstone,  and 
that  this  hiatus  represents  the  Paradoxidian  and  Olenidian  groups,  while  the  Dictyo- 
nema-shales  form  the  characteristic  uppermost  zone  of  the  system.*  The  Cambrian 
sea  is  known  to  have  stretched  into  Sibeiia,  for  Schmidt  has  described  Agnostus  from  the 
Olenek  in  lat.  71°.  The  genera  Liostracus  and  Ancnmeare  also  occur  in  that  region,  while 
in  the  valley  of  the  Lena  limestones  with  Microdiscus  represent  the  Olenellus-zoney  which 
extends  to  near  Jakutsk.  The  same  zone,  as  a  limestone  containing  Archssocyathus, 
appeara  in  the  island  of  Yaigatch. 


^  C.  Wyman,  Bull.  O'eol.  Inst.  Upsala,  vol.  i.  No.  2,  1898,  and  references  there  given. 

'■^  H.  Lundbohm,  Affiandl.  Sverig.  (fed.  Unders&kn.  ser.  C.  No.  177,  1899,  p.  38. 

a  F.  Schmidt,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  xxxviU.  (1882),  p.  516. 

*  Mem.  Acail.  Lnp.  Sci.  St.  Pitersb.  xxxvi.  (1889),  No.  2;  BulL  Acad.  St,  Piter^b. 
XXX.  p.  501;  "Excursion  durch  Estland,"  "Guide  des  Excursions,"  No.  12,  Congrts, 
iiiol.   Internal.   St.   Petersb.  1897.     E.  von  Toll,  Mim,  Acad,   St.  Pftersb.  viii.   (1899), 


No.  10. 
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In  Central  Europe,  Cambrian  rocks  rise  from  under  later  accumulations  in  Belgium 
and  the  north  of  France,  Spain,  Bohemia,  and  the  Thuringer  Wald.^  The  most  im- 
portant in  France  and  Belgium  is  that  of  the  Ardennes,^  where  the  principal  rocks  are 
grit,  sandstone,  slates,  and  schistose  quartzites  or  quartz-schists  (quartzo-phyllades  of 
Dumont),  with  bands  of  whet-slate,  quartz -porphyry,  diabase,  diorite,  and  porphyroid. 
According  to  Dumont  these  rocks,  comprehended  in  his  ^Terrain  Ardennais,'  can  be 
grouped  into  three  great  subdivisions — Ist  and  lowest  the  *'Systeme  Devillien,"  pale 
and  greenish  quartzites  with  shales  or  phyllades,  containing  Oldhamia  radiatOj  and 
annelid  tracks  {Nereites) :  2nd,  the  ^'Systeme  Revinieu,"  phyllades  and  black  pyritous 
quartzites  from  which  Dielyograptus  flahellifomiis  {Dictyonema  sociale),  and  worm- 
barrows  have  been  obtained;  3rd,  the  **Systeme  Salmien,"  consisting  mainly  of 
qoartzose  and  schistose  strata  or  quartzo-phyllades,  aud  3uelding  Dielyograptus  Jlabelli- 
formiSf  Chondrites  antiquus  and  Lingula.  The  Devillian  and  Kevinian  divisions  are 
united  by  Gosselet  into  one  series  composed  of  (a)  Violet  slates  of  Fumay ;  {b)  Black 
pyritous  shales  of  Revin  ;  (c)  magnetite  slates  of  Deville  ;  (d)  Black  pyritous  shales  of 
Bogny.  These  rocks  have  been  greatly  disturbed.  They  are  covered  unconformably  by 
Devonian  and  later  formations. 

In  the  north-west  of  France,  extending  through  the  old  provinces  of  Brittany, 
the  west  of  Normandy  and  the  north  of  Poitou,  a  great  isolated  mass  of  ancient  rocks 
rises  out  of  the  plains  of  Secondary  formations,  and  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  already 
referred  to  are  there  succeeded,  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  unconformability,  by  a 
thick  series  of  sedimentary  groups  which  are  now  considered  to  be  of  Cambrian  age. 
In  western  Brittany  the  pre-Cambrian  green  silky  schists  known  as  the  * '  Phyllades  de 
DonUrnenez,"  which  are  believed  to  be  about  3000  metres  thick,  are  followed,  perhaps 
uuconformably,  by  purple  conglomerates,  sometimes  530  metres  thick,  passing  up 
into  red  shales  which  have  a  vertical  depth  of  2500  metres,  and  are  surmounted  by  the 
Gres  Armoricain  or  bottom  of  the  Silurian  system.  In  these  strata  ScolUhus  and 
TigiUiUs  occur,  but  recognisable  fossils  are  extremely  rare,  and  no  trace  has  yet  been 
found  here  of  the  more  typical  Cambrian  forms.  In  the  basin  of  Rennes  considerable 
bands  of  limestone,  sometimes  maguesian,  together  with  quartzites,  conglomerates,  and 
greywaekes  ocour  in  the  Cambrian  series.  Great  local  variations  appear  in  the  lithology 
and  thickness  of  the  series  ;  in  Central  Brittany  it  is  marked  by  the  intercalation  of  acid 
lavas  and  volcanic  tuffs.  lu  the  region  of  the  Sarthe,  the  basement  conglomerates  are 
followed  by  grey  shales  with  thick  bands  of  siliceous  and  maguesian  limestone,  above 
whieh  lies  a  series  of  sandy  rocks  containing  Lingula  crumena  and  passing  under  the 
Gres  Armoricain.'    In  Southern  France,  from  the  Cambrian  rocks   which   flank   the 

^  The  student  will  find  a  useful  compendium  on  the  correlation  of  the  Cambrian  and 
Silurian  rocks  of  Western  Europe  by  S.  Tornquist  in  Oeolog,  Fiiren.  Stockholvi,  xi. 
(1889),  p.  299. 

*  Dnmont,  *  M^moires  sur  les  Terrains  Ardcnnais  et  Rhenan,'  1847-48.  Dewalque, 
'Prodrome  d*une  Description  Geol.  de  la  Belgique,'  1868.  Mourlon,  'Geologie  de  la 
Belgique,*  1880.  Gosselet,  *Esqui8se  G4ol.  du  Nord  de  la  France,*  &c.,  1880,  and  his 
great  Monograph,  *  L'Ardenne. '  Mem,  Carte,  Okil,  detaUL  4to,  1888.  C.  Malaise,  BuU, 
-load  R&y.  Belg.  3rd  ser.  ii.  (1881),  No.  8  ;  op,  cit.  v.  (1883),  No.  1  and  No.  6 ;  dmgr, 
frid,  Intemat.  Paris^  1900,  p.  561.  The  petrography  of  these  rocks  has  recently  been  again 
discussed  by  Dr.  J.  de  Windt,  Mem.  Cour.  Sav,  Etrang,  Acad.  Roy,  Belg,  Ivi.  (1898) ;  aud 
their  stratigraphy  by  M.  Lohest  and  H.  Forir,  Ann.  Soc,  Geol.  Belg,  xxv.  bis,  1899-1900. 

^  The  (pre-Cambrian)  phyllades  of  Brittany  and  the  (Cambrian)  purple  conglomerates 
and  red  shales  which  succeed  them  were  exhaustively  treated  by  Hebert,  B.  S.  G.  F.  (3) 
liv.  p.  713.  See  also  Tromelin  et  Lebesconte,  B.  S,  G.  F.  iv.  (1876),  p.  6.  683; 
Auoe.  Franc.  1875.  Tromelin,  Assoc.  Franc.  (1879),  p.  493.  Lebesconte,  B.  S.  G.  F. 
(3)  X.  p.  55  ;  xiv.  (1886),  p.  776 ;  xvii.  (1889),  p.  621  j  xix.  (1891),  p.  15.  Guillier,  cp.  cit.  (3) 
ix.  p.  374.     Banois,  op.  cU.  v.  (1877),  p.  266;  Carte.   G^ol.  France,  Redon  Sheet;  Ann. 
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isolated  pre- Cambrian  axis  of  Upper  Languedoc,  the  most  satisfactory  fossil  evidence 
has  been  obtained,  showing  the  existence  there  of  both  the  Paradoxidian  {Paradoxides, 
Vonocoryphe)  and  Olenidian  divisions  of  the  Cambrian  system.^  Among  the  French 
PyreDees,  narrow  strips  and  patches  of  strata  have  been  detected  which,  lying  below 
fossiliferous  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  are  believed  to  be  Cambrian.^ 

in  various  parts  of  Spain  indications  of  the  presence  of  Cambrian  rocks  are  furnished 
by  Primordial  fossils.  In  the  province  of  Seville  the  highest  beds  have  yielded 
ArchaocyaihuSy  and  in  the  province  of  Ciudad-Reale,  Primordial  tribolites  {EUipso- 
cepfuilus).  But  it  is  in  the  Asturias  that  the  most  abandantly  fossiliferous  rocks  of  this 
age  occur.  They  are  grouped  by  Barrois  into  (a)  Slates  of  Rivadeo,  blue  phy Hades  and 
green  slates  and  quartzites,  in  all  about  3000  metres,  and  {b)  Paradoxides  beds  of  La 
Vega  (50  to  100  metres)  composed  of  limestones,  slates,  iron -ores,  and  thick  beds  of 
green  quartzite.  In  the  upper  part  of  {h)  a  rich  Primordial  fauna  occurs,  comprising  a 
cystidean  {Trochoeystites  hohemicUrS)  and  trilobites  of  the  genera  Parau/a.ri<^e9,  2  species, 
Coiwcorypht  {Conocephalites),  3  species,  and  ArioTullus,  1  species.' 

In  the  Portuguese  part  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  Cambrian  strata  have  likewise  been 
recognised  by  organic  remains.  In  the  Alto  Alemtejo  a  dark  grey  shale  in  the  line  of 
contact  between  some  limestones  and  quartzites,  has  yielded  a  number  of  fragmentary* 
trilobites  representing  seven  or  eight  dilferent  species  belonging  to  the  families  of  tlie 
Olenida^  and  Conocephalidje.'* 

In  the  Thuringer  Wald  certain  phyllites,  fucoidal  slates,  quartzites,  Ac,  are 
referred  to  the  Cambrian  system.  They  have  yiehled  some  indistinct  fossils  {Phycodes, 
Archmoeyathics?)  and  in  their  higher  parts  (Treraadoc)  OlenuSt  EulomOj  Dikelocephalus, 
Nioh€y  Amphi^m^  Ceratopyge.^  The  Central  European  type  of  the  Cambrian  S3*stem  is 
best  developed  in  Bohemia,  where  the  classic  researches  of  Barrande  have  giveu  to  it 
an  extraoi-dinary  interest.  At  the  base  of  the  Bohemian  geological  formations  lie  the 
slates  which  Barrande  placed  as  his  !^tage  A  (Przibram  schists),  and  which  are  no  doubt 
pre-Cambrian  (p.  901).  They  are  overlain  by  vast  masses  of  conglomerates,  quartzites, 
slates,  and  igneous  rocks  (Etagc  B),  which  have  been  more  or  less  metamorphosed,  and 
are  singularly  barren  of  organic  remains,  though  some  of  them  have  yielded  traces  of 
annelids  {ArenieolUes).  They  pass  up  into  certain  grey  and  green  fissile  shales,  in 
which  the  earliest  well-marked  fossils  occur.  The  organic  contents  of  this  £tage  C  or 
Primordial  zone  (300  to  400  mcti-es  thick)  form  what  Barrande  termed  his  Primordial 
fauna,  which  yielded  him  40  or  more  species,  of  which  27  were  trilobites,  belonging  to 
the  characteristic  Cambrian  genera — Paradoxides  (12),  Agtnostus  (5),  Conocoryphe  (4), 
ElUpsoceplialus  (2),  Hydrocephalus  (2),  Ariofu/lus  (1 ),  Sao  (1).  Not  one  of  these  genera, 
save  Agnostus  (of  which  four  species  appear  in  the  second  fauna),  were  found  by  Barrande 
higher  than  his  Primordial  zone.     Among  other  organisms  in  this  Primordial  fauna,  the 

Soc.  (Jid.  yard.  xv.  p.  238  ;  xxii.  (1894)  ;  BuiL  Carte.  OM.  France,  No.  7  (1890),  p.  74. 
Oehlert,  op.  cU.  Nos.  38  and  44. 

^  J.  Bergeron,  B.  S.  G.  F.  xvi.  (1888),  p.  282  ;  *  Etude  geologique  du  Massif  ancien  au 
Slid  du  Plateau  central,'  1889.  J.  Miguel,  *  Note  sur  la  Geologic  des  Terrains  Primaires  du 
Department  de  I'Horault,'  1894,  calls  attention  to  a  mass  of  strata  lying  between  the 
highest  Paradoxidian  beds  and  the  base  of  th«?  Arenig  formation,  into  which  it  graduates. 
It  attains  a  thickness  of  1000  metres,  and  is  compared  by  him  with  the  Tremadoc  group. 
See  also  J.  F.  Ponipeckj,  yeues  Jahrb.  1902,  i.  p.  1. 

*  J.  Caralp,  *  Etudes  gool.  sur  les  hauts  massifs  des  Pyrenees  centrales,'  1888,  p.  452. 
E.  Jacquot  B.  S.  G.  F.  1890,  p.  640. 

^  Barrande,  Bvlf.  Soc.  GM.  France  (2)  xvi,  p.  543.  Macpherson,  Neuea.  Jahrb.  1879, 
p.  930.     Barrois,  Mim.  Soc.  did.  Nord.  ii.  (1882),  p.  168. 

"•  J.  F.  Nery  Delgado,  C<ym.  Direc.  Trab.  Oeol.  Portugal,  iii.  (1895),  p.  97. 

*  H.  Loretz,  Jahrb.  Preusa.  Geo/.  iMndesanst,  1881,  p.  176.  Marr,  Oeol.  Mag,  1889, 
p.  411. 
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brachiopods  are  represented  by  speoies  of  Orlhis  and  OrhieiUa,  the  pteropods  by  HyolUhes, 
and  the  echinoderms  by  cystideans.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  fossil  contents  of  the 
zone  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  little  Bohemian  basin  were  found  by  the  same  great 
}»ioneer  to  be  not  quite  the  same,  only  eight  species  of  trilobites  being  common  to  both 
l>elts,  while  no  fewer  than  27  species  were  detected  by  him  only  on  one  or  other 
side.  The  Olenidlan  trilobites  which  characterise  the  upper  Cambrian  group  were  not 
obserred  by  him  in  Bohemia.^  Later  researches  have  modified  some  of  the  strati- 
graphical  details  of  his  work,  the  geological  structure  of  the  country  having  been  found 
to  be  much  less  simple  than  he  supposed.  But  the  fundamental  grouping  which  he 
esublished  remains  much  as  he  left  it.  A  portion  of  his  Stage  B,  the  whole  of  his 
Primordial  zone  (Stage  G),  and  a  part  of  the  base  of  his  Stage  D  (Lower  Silurian),  was 
grouped  together  by  Dr.  Katzer  in  four  members  as  the  Cambrian  development  in 
Central  Bohemia  thus :  (a)  Basement  conglomerates,  (b)  Paradoxides  shales,  (c)  Quartz- 
greywacke  group,  {d)  Diabase  and  red  iron-ore  group.^  More  recently  Pompeckj  has 
made  in  greater  detail  a  study  of  these  strata,  in  which  he  recognises  two  main  groups : 
a  lower,  consisting  of  sandstones  and  greywackes  passing  down  into  conglomerates,  which 
lie  unconformably  on  the  phyllites  below  ;  the  greywackes,  containing  species  of  Orthis, 
SUmtheca^  Conoce^phaliles,  Ptyehoparia  {Conocephalttes)^  Solerwpleura,  Ellipsoc^TioUus, 
Sao  ;  and  an  upper  group  of  conglomerates  and  shales,  with  the  Paradoxides  fauna  as 
first  shown  by  Barrande.  The  first  of  these  two  groups  is  paralleled  with  the  OleneHua- 
zone,  though  no  specimens  of  Olefiellus  have  yet  been  found  in  it ;  the  second  group  is  a 
good  development  of  the  Paradoxides  series  of  strata.^ 

In  KoBsian  Poland  the  older  Palaeozoic  formations  have  at  their  base  some  quartzites, 
conglomerates,  and  shales,  which  around  Sandomir  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  contain 
abundant  fragments  of  Paradoxides  (probably  P.  Tessini  or  P.  B6heniieus\  Agnostus 
{A.failaxskud  A,  gibbtts)  with  Lioslracus  Linnarssoni  indicating  a  Middle  Cambrian 
horizon.^ 

In  Sardinia  a  characteristic  assemblage  of  Cumbrian  fossils  has  been  described,  com- 
prising three  species  of  Paradoxides^  six  of  CojioeephalUes,  five  of  Anomocare,  five  of 
Olenus,  as  well  as  other  forms. '^ 

Korth  America. — During  the  last  two  decades  a  large  amount  of  attention  has  been 
paid  by  the  geologists  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada  to  the  study  of  the  stratigraphy 
and  fossil  contents  of  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  North  America,  and  the  result  of  their 
labours  has  been  to  show  that,  whether  as  regards  extent  and  thickness  of  strata,  or 
variety  and  abundance  of  oi^ganic  remains,  these  rocks  surpass  in  importance  the 
corresponding  European  series.  The  European  types  of  sedimentation  are  there  replaced 
by  a  varied  assemblage  of  materials,  among  which  limestone  plays  a  large  lyait ;  and 
this  change,  as  might  be  expected,  is  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  contrast  in  the 
general  facies  of  the  fossils.  Nevertheless,  the  leading  type-genera  of  Europe  have 
been  found  in  their  usual  sequence,  so  that  it  has  been  possible  to  subdivide  the 
American  Cambrian  system  into  three  groups,  which  can  be  broadly  correlated  with  the 
threefold  arrangement  adopted  in  Europe.' 

*  See  hbt  colossal  work,  'Syst^me  Silurien  de  la  Boheme,*  published  iu  successive  parts 
and  volumes  from  1852  up  till  after  his  death  in  1883  ;  also  Marr,  Q.  J.  Q.  S,  xxxvi.  (1880). 

'^  F.  Katzer,  'Dasaltere  Paheozoicum  in  Mittleb()hmen,'  Prague,  1888;  'Geologic  von 
ft.hmen,'  Prague,  1892,  p.  804. 

'  J.  F.  Pompeckj,  JakH>,  K,  K.  GeoL,  Reichsaiisty  xlv.  pp.  495-614. 

^  G.  Giirich,  Verhandl.  Russ.  K,  Mineral.  Oesell.  St.  Petersburg,  xxxix.  (1896),  p.  16. 

*  C.  Meneghini,  Mem,  Cart,  Oeol,  Ital,  iiL  Part  2  (1888).  Boniemanii,  .  *Die 
Versteinerungen  des  cambrischen  Schichtensystems  des  Insel  Sardinien,*  Halle,  1886. 
J.  F.  Pompeckj,  Z.  D,  Q,  Q.  liii.  (1901)  p.  1. 

'  Among  writers  on  the  Cambrian  paleontology  of  North  America  a  high  place  must 
lie  asrigned  to  James  Hall,  E.  Billings,  C.  D.  Walcott,  and  G.  F.  Matthew.     Mr.  Walcott  has 
VOX*  II  Q 
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From  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle  the  Cambrian  formations  of  North  America  run  through 
Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  into  New  Brunswick.  From  the  eastern  coast  of  Ga8|>e 
they  stretch  along  the  right  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario.  In  several 
approximately  parallel  bands  they  range  through  the  north-eastern  states  of  the  Union, 
spreading  out  more  widely  in  tlie  north  of  New  York  State,  and  in  Vermont  and 
Eastern  Massachusetts.  They  rise  along  the  Appalachian  ridge,  striking  through 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia,  down  into  Alabama,  to  a 
distance  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  of  about  2000  miles.  In  the  heart  of  the 
continent,  again,  they  rise  to  the  surface,  and  flanking  the  vast  pre-Cambrian  region  of 
the  north,  extend  over  a  wide  area  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  An  isolated  tract  of 
them  is  found  in  Missouri,  and  another  in  Texas.  The  great  terrestrial  movements 
which  ridged  up  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  their  offshoots  have  brought  the  Cambrian 
rocks  once  more  to  the  surface  from  under  the  vast  pile  of  younger  formations  beneath 
which,  during  a  large  part  of  geological  time,  they  lay  buried.  Hence  along  the  axes 
of  these  elevations  of  the  terrestrial  crust  they  can  be  traced  in  many  lines  of  oatcrof> 
from  Arizona  northwards  through  Utah,  Colorado,  Nevada,  Wyoming,  Dakota,  and 
Montana,  whence  they  strike  far  northward  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

In  thickness  and  lithological  character  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  North  America  exhibit 
considerable  variation  as  they  are  traced  across  the  continent,  and  these  changes  afford 
interesting  evidence  of  the  geographical  conditions  and  geological  revolutions  of  the 
region  in  the  early  ages  of  Palaeozoic  time.  In  Newfoundland,  where  the  three  groupe 
of  the  system  have  been  recognised,  the  total  depth  of  strata  measured  by  A.  Murray 
was  about  6000  feet,  of  which  the  lower  division  forms  only  about  200  feet.  In  Western 
Vermont  and  £astem  New  York  the  total  depth  of  the  system  seems  to  be  about  7000 
feet ;  and  of  this  great  mass  of  sedimentary  material  the  lower  division  may  occupy 
perhaps  as  much  as  5000  feet.^  Over  the  central  parts  of  the  continent  west  of  the  line 
of  the  Mississippi  the  thickness  diminishes  to  1000  feet  or  less  ;  but  again  to  the  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  it  increases  to  7000  feet  or  more  in  Nevada,  while  in  British 
Columbia  it  rises  to  10,000  feet. 

In  the  north-eastern  regions  the  sediments  were  chiefly  muddy,  and  are  now  re- 
presented by  thick  masses  of  shale  with  a  little  sandstone  and  limestone.  The  lime- 
stones increase  in  number  and  thickness  southwards  in  Vermont,  where  a  considerable 

devoted  himself  to  the  subject  with  untiring  enthusiasm  and  much  skill.  His  most  im- 
portant memoirs  will  be  found  in  the  Bulletins  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Nos.  10  (1884), 
30  (1886),  81  (1891),  134  (1896),  in  the  10th,  12th,  and  14th  Annual  Reports,  in  Monographs 
viii.  XX.  xxxii.  Part  ii  p.  440,  and  notices  in  Amer,  Jourti.  Sci,  July,  December  1892, 
January,  April  1894,  February  1895  ;  Froc,  Washington  Acad.  Sci.  I  (1900),  p.  301  ; 
Proc.  U.S.  Hat.  Mtiseum,  xxi.  (1898),  p.  385.  Of  great  importance  also  are  the  memoirs 
on  the  Cambrian  Rocks  and  fossils  of  Canada,  by  Mr.  Matthew,  published  in  the  Trans^  Roy, 
Soc.  Canada^  from  the  first  volume  (1882)  onwards,  also  in  BvU.  Nat.  HisL  Soc  Nev 
Brunmrickt  No.  10  (1892)  ;  Trans.  New  York  Acad.  Sci.  xiv.  (1895),  pp.  101-15S  ; 
XV.  (1896).  The  stratigraphical  relations  of  the  Cambrian  formations  have  been  discussed 
by  many  writers,  among  whom  are  R.  D.  Irving,  Ith  Ann.  Rep.  U.S,  O.  S.  (1888).  N.  S. 
Shaler,  BuU.  Mus.  Camp.  Zool,  Harvard,  xvi.  No.  2  (1888).  Emerson,  B.  U.S.  O.  S,  No. 
159  ;  Monogr.  U.S.  O.  S.  No.  xxix.  (1898).  A.  C.  Peale,  B.  U.S.  G.  &  No.  110.  N.  H. 
Winchell,  Amer.  Geol.  xv.  (1896),  pp.  153,  229,  295 ;  xvl  p.  269.  C.  R,  Keyes,  Joum. 
Oeol.  iii.  p.  519.  D.  B.  Dowling,  op.  cit.  p.  988.  J.  B.  Wood  worth  and  A.  F.  Foente, 
Monog.  U.S.  G.  S.  No.  xxxiU.  (1899). 

^  Walcott  has  found  Olenellus  about  2000  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  series,  but  he 
hesitates  to  assume  that  it  can  really  range  through  such  an  enormous  thickness  of  strata, 
IQth  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  G.  S.  p.  583.  See  his  later  section  in  12/A  Ann,  Rep.  (1892),  Plate 
xlii. 
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mass  of  calcareous  material  lies  in  the  lower  group  below  several  thousand  feet  of 
shale.  Still  further  south  the  lower  group  consists  largely  of  sandstones,  which  are 
followed  by  sandy,  dolomitic,  and  purely  calcareous  limestones.  In  Nevada,  where  a 
thickness  of  7700  feet  has  been  assigned  to  the  Cambrian  system,  the  limestones  are 
4250  feet  in  aggregate  thickness.  ^ 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  nearest  European  parallel  to  the  combination  of 
thick  arenaceons  with  thick  calcareous  accumulations,  which  distinguishes  the  Cambrian 
system  of  North  America,  is  to  be  found  in  the  north-west  of  Scotland.  In  this 
eonnection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  general  facies  of  the  Scottish  Cambrian 
fossils,  so  distinct  from  that  of  the  rocks  of  Wales  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  so  much 
more  akin  to  that  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  is  accompanied  by  a  markedly 
North  American  type  of  sedimentary  materiaL 

The  following  table  gives  the  classification  of  the  Cambrian  system  of  North 
America :  * — 


(^      2 
o  a  «S 

•  O  • 


^1 
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^  Sandstones  of  N.  and  E.  sides  of  Adirondack  Mountains  of  New  York  and 
adjacent  parts  of  Canada.  On  the  same  horizon  lie  the  limestones  S.  of 
Adirondacks  and  Dntchess  County,  New  York ;  and  the  shales  of  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama.  In  the  west  come  the  sandstones  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  Valley,  S.  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Colorado,  the 
sandstones  and  calcareous  beds  of  N.  Arizona,  and  the  limestones  and 
shales  of  Nevada.  In  the  far  north-east  are  the  black  shales  at  the  top 
of  the  New  Brunswick  and  Cape  Breton  Island  sections,  and  the«  shales 
and  sandstones  of  Conception  Bay,  Newfoundland  (Belle  Isle). 

Shales  and  slates  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  (Braintree),  New  Brunswick  (St. 
John),  and  Eastern  Newfoundland  (Avalon).  With  these  typical  rocks 
are  correlated  part  of  the  limestones  of  Dutchess  County,  New  York 
(Stisslng)  and  the  central  parts  of  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  sections 
(Coosa),  with  limestones  in  Central  Nevada  and  British  Columbia  (Mount 
Stephen).  In  the  Yellowstone  Park  the  middle  Cambrian  strata  have 
yielded  an  abundant  fauna. 

"  The  typical  locality  is  in  Western  Vermont,  where  shales  and  limestones  are 
developed.  With  these  are  paralleled  the  quartzite  of  W.  slope  of  Green 
Mountains  and  Appalachian  chain  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Geoigia,  and  Alabama  ;  the  shales  and  interbedded  limestones  and  slates 
of  S.  Vermont  and  New  York  southward  to  Alabama ;  the  limestone, 
sandstone,  and  shale  of  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  (Labrador),  N.W.  coast  of 
Newfoundland  and  peninsula  of  Avalon  (Placentia) ;  the  basal  series  of 
Hanford  Brook  Section,  Caton's  Island,  &c..  New  Brunswick  ;  the  shales 
and  limestones  of  E.  and  S.  Massachusetts  ( Attleborough)  ;  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Eureka  and  Highland  ranges,  Nevada  (Prospect) ;  a  portion 
of  the  Wasatch  Cambrian  Section  (Cottonwood)  and  the  base  of  the 
Castle  Moimtain,  British  Columbia. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  views  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Matthew  in  regard  to 
the  pre-Cambrian  age  of  a  sedimentary  series  which  underlies  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
oldest  Cambrian  strata  of  New  Brunswick,  and  which  he  has  grouped  as  "  Etchiminiau," 
from  the  name  of  an  old  Indian  tribe  of  the  country.  He  has  found  in  the  upper  half 
of  this  series  numerous  burrows  and  tracks  of  annelids,  Hyolithidse  being  also 
particularly  abundant  and  varied.  Trilobites  are  rare  and  generally  absent,  the  most 
freqaent  cmstacea  being  bivalve  entomostraca  and  small  phyllocarids.  Brachiopods 
are  abundant,  including  the  genera  OboltUj  Lingulella,  and  other  homy  forms,  the 
calcareous  Protremata  being  rare  and  of  small  size.  Some  small  and  rare  gasteropods 
hare  been  met  with,  but  the  patelloid  forms  are  larger  and  more  frequent     A  few  small 

^  A-  Hague.  Ann,  Rep,  U.S.  G.  S.  1881-82.  Walcott,  Monogr.  U.S.  G.  S\  vol.  viii. 
U&S4). 

*  C.  D.  Walcott.  Buli,  V.S,  O.  S.  No.  81  (1891),  p.  860. 
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lamellibranchs  {Modiolopsis)  complete  the  fauna,  which  comprises  about  20  genera.* 
The  claim  of  this  group  of  strata  to  be  considered  pre-Cambrian  is  disputed  by  Mr. 
Walcott.  According  to  his  observations  the  Olencllus  fauna  occurs  in  Newfoundland 
420  feet  below  the  Paradoxides  fauna  in  the  heart  of  the  **  Etchiminian  "  group,  and  in 
New  Brunswick  fragments  of  it  are  found  460  to  480  feet  down  in  that  group.  Mr. 
Matthew  is  disposed  to  think  that  OUneUtis  is  rather  a  later  than  an  earlier  form  than 
ParadoxideBt  but  the  general  experience  in  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New  is  against 
this  view.* 

Mr.  Matthew  has  proposed  a  different  classification  and  nomenclature  of  the 
Cambrian  formations  of  New  Brunswick  from  that  given  in  the  foregoing  table.  Above 
his  *' Etchiminian"  series  he  makes  three  subdivisions  of  the  Cambrian  system,  let, 
The  lowest  or  Acadian  stage  (650  feet),  with  the  zone  of  Ellipsocephalus  {Agraulos) 
artioepfuUus,  followed  successively  by  those  of  Paradoxides  eUmenicus  and  P.  abeuaeus  ; 
2nd,  the  middle  or  Johannian  stage  (1000  feet),  with  the  zones  of  Lingulella  Starri  and 
L,  radula ;  and  8rd,  the  Bretonian  stage  (700  feet),  with  the  zones  of  Paraholhia  spinulcaa, 
Peltura  scardbsBoideSf  Dictyonema  fiahdliforme^  and  TetTograptui  qtuxdribrtxchiatiLs. 
From  these  strata  a  remarkably  abundant  and  diversified  fauna  has  been  obtained, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Matthew,  exhibits  a  remarkably  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Cambrian  formations  around  the  Baltic  Sea,  but  has  little  in  common  with  that  of  the 
same  formations  in  the  interior  of  America,  though  only  a  few  hundred  miles  separate 
them.  The  St.  John's  fauna  includes  fifty  species  of  trilobites  {AgTiostus  12,  Agraulos 
or  Ellip^ocephalus  7,  Conocoryphe  3,  Paradaxides  8,  and  others),  ti^'o  genera  of 
cephalopods,  three  of  gasteropods,  four  of  pteropods  {ffyolithes,  Dtplotheeoj  Cyrtoiheca^ 
Styliola),  nine  of  brachiopods  {Obolus  3  species,  Obolella,  Linnarssonia  3,  LtTigttlella  9, 
Clitambonites  3,  Orthia  6),  besides  a  few  ostracods,  phyllopods,  sponges,  and  sea-weeds. 
A  number  of  graptolites  appear  in  the  upper  division  {Diclyon&nuif  CUmograptus^ 
Loganograptus^  Tetragrapttis,  Didyvwgraptu8\  but  nearly  all  in  the  highest  strata,  which 
really  belong  to  the  Lower  Silurian  series.^ 

South  iUnerica. — In  the  northern  part  of  the  Argentine  Republic  a  representative 
of  the  Upper  Cambrian  or  Olenus  group  has  been  found  by  Lorentz  and  Hyeronimus. 
It  includes  species  of  the  genera  LingtUa,  Obolus,  Orthis,  Syolithes,  Ariofullug,  Agnostus^ 
and  Olenus.^ 

China. — Baron  von  Richthofen  has  brought  to  light  a  succession  of  undisturbed  strata 
(his  ^^Sinisian  formation"),  which  in  Leao-tong  and  Corea  attain  a  thickness  of  many 
thousand  feet.  In  the  higher  parts  of  this  series  he  found  a  characteristic  assemblage  of 
Primordial  trilobites  :  Conocoryphe  (ConocephalUes)  (4  sp.),  Anomocare  (6),  Lioalracus  (3), 
Borypyge  {Olerwidest),  Agnostus  (1),  with  the  brachiopods  IdnguUlla  (2)  and  Orthis  (1).* 

^  W.  G.  Matthew,  Ainer.  GeitL  xxii.  (1898),  p.  252  ;  BxiU,  Nat.  Hist.  Sac.  New  Brmisurick, 
No.  X.  (1892),  p.  34  ;  iv.  (1899),  p.  198  ;  (Jed.  Mag.  1899,  p.  373  ;  1900,  p.  87  ;  -inn.  Xnr 
York  Acad.  Sci.  xii  No.  2,  pp.  41,  66  ;  xiv.  (1895),  p.  101  (where  the  "Protolenus  fauna" 
is  described) ;  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  2nd  ser.  v.  (1 899),  sect  4,  p.  39  ;  vii.  p.  138  ; 
Compt.  rend.  Congr^.  Oeol.  Intemat,  Paris,  1900,  p.  313.  A  large  series  of  effusive  and 
dyke  rocks  has  been  described  as  associated  with  the  "Etchiminian  series"  of  New 
Brunswick,  W.  D.  Mattthew,  Trans.  New  York  Acad.  Sci,  xiv.  (1895),  p.  187. 

2  C.  D.  Walcott,  BuU.  Gecl.  Soc.  Amer.  x.  (1899),  p.  199  ;  xL  (1899),  p.  3.  Proc. 
Washington  Acad.  Sci.  vol.  L  (1900),  p.  301  ;  Compt.  rend.  Congris.  OeoL  Intemat. 
Paris,  1900,  p.  299.  Mr.  Walcott's  account  of  the  fauna  of  the  deneUus-zone  is  given  in 
the  10^^  Ann.  Rep.  U.S.  G.  S.  1890.  His  description  of  the  middle  Cambrian  fauna  of 
the  Yellowstone  Park  is  incladed  in  Mon.  xxxii.  U.  S.  O,  S.  Part  ii.  p.  440. 

*  BvU,  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Neio  Bnmsvjick,  No.  10  (1892),  Appendix,  p.  xi. 

^  E.  Kayser,  *Bcitragezur  GeoL  u.  Palaeont.  d.  Argentinischer  Republik,'  Part  iL  (1876). 

*  Richthofen,  'China,'  vol.  iii.  (1882).  W.  Dames  compares  this  Chinese  Cambrian 
fauna  with  that  of  the  Andrarumskalk  of  Scandinavia :  op.  dt.  p.  32  (ante,  p.  925).     Mr. 
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IndUL — In  the  Salt  Range  a  series  of  stratified  formations,  about  3000  foet  in  thick- 
ness, presents  a  peculiar  development  of  the  oldest  Palaeozoic  strata,  which  there  con- 
sist of  sandstones,  marls,  shales,  beds  and  pseudomorphs  of  rock-salt  and  deposits  of 
gypaum.  About  2000  feet  above  the  base  of  this  series  lies  a  group  known  as  the 
Neobolus  or  Khussak  beds,  about  100  feet  thick,  composed  of  the  following  subdivisions 
iu  descending  order : 

Lower  magnesian  sandstone^  containing  Pseudotheca  Waageni,  Ptychoparia  Richieri,  and 

passing  up  into  hard  clay  with  Ltnguldla  Fuchsi. 
Black  compact  clay-slate :   Ho^eria  NoeUingi,  LingvleUa  Wannieckij  HyolUhes,  Ac. 

(zone  of  Bb^eria  NoeUingi), 
Red  sandy  micaceous  beds,  fall  of  Neobolu8  Warthi,  with  H,  Wynni,  Discinolepis  granu- 

UUa,  Schizopolis  rugoaa^  Lakhmirim  linguloides,  L,  squama,  Lingiila  kiurensiSf  L, 

Warthij  Fenestella,  sp. 
Upper  annelid  sandstone  ;  glauconitic  cream-coloured  sandstone  ifith  thin  alternations 

of  soft  beds :  Orihis  Warthij  ffyoliihea  Wynni, 
Blackish-red  sandstone  with  abundant  Ryolithes  Wynnh  fragments  of  a  trilobite  and 

tracks  of  annelids.     10  feet. 
Lower  annelid  sandstone :  hard  cream-coloureil  glauconitic  sandstones  alternating  with 

thin  bands  of  soft  black  sandstone,  remnants  of  Obolella,  fragments  of  Hyolithes  and 

annelid  tracks.     50  feet. 

The  lowest  group  of  the  series,  known  as  the  "  Salt  Marl,"  which  is  some  1500  feet 
thick,  has  yielded  no  fossils.  The  trilobite  here  named  Hoeferia  is  a  new  genus,  closely 
akin  to  Olendlus,  by  which  name  it  was  originally  noticed  by  Waagen  and  Noetling. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Neobolus  beds  cannot  be  later  than  the  Paradoxidian  group.  ^ 

Australasia. — In  South  Australia  the  oldest  known  fauna  of  the  continent  has  been 
found  at  various  places,  and  is  recognisably  Lower  Cambrian.  It  includes  species  of 
CmoeephaliieSf  OUiuUus,  Microdiacus,  ClitamboniteSt  Orihis^  Ambonychiaf  Stenolheca, 
OphiUta,  PltUyceras,  ScUterella,  Hyolithes^  Protopharetra,  ffycUosteliaf  and  Girvanslla,^ 
In  Tasmania  a  considerable  thickness  of  strata  is  placed  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston  in  the 
Cambrian  system.  The  lowest  group  consisting  of  fossiliferous  quartzites,  clay-slates, 
and  breccias,  has  yielded  species  of  'SeoliOius,  Conoeephtilites  (or  Logcmelltis),  Bathyurus, 
Ampkus,  DikelocephaZ'us^  Leptama^  OrthiSf  OphUeta  and  TentaciUites.^ 


Section  il.     Silurian. 

Murchison  was  the  first  to  discover  that  the  so-called  "Transition 
rocks,"  or  "  Grauwacke "  of  early  geological  literature,  were  capable  of 
subdivision  into  distinct  formations  characterised  by  a  peculiar  assemblage 
of  organic  remains.  As  he  found  them  to  be  well  developed  in  the  region 
once  inhabited  by  the  British  tribe  of  Silures,  he  gave  them  the  name  of 
Silurian.^  From  the  base  of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone,  he  was  able  to  trace 
his  Silurian  types  of  fossils  into  successively  lower  zones  of  the  old 
"Grauwacke."  It  was  eventually  found  that  similar  fossils  characterised 
the  older  sedimentary  rocks  all' over  the  world,  and  that  the  general  order 

Walcott  inclines  to  believe  that  the  fossils  rather  point  to  a  Middle  Cambrian  fctuna  {BulL 
U.S.  a.  &  So.  81,  1891,  p.  379). 

'  K.  A.  Redlich,  "The  Cambrian  Fauna  of  the  Eastern  Salt  Range,"  PalmorUologia 
IfKitea,  new  ser.  vol.  L  (1899),  p.  1,  where  full  references  to  previous  authorities  are  given. 

'  R.  Tate,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  South  Austr.  ii.  (1879),  pp.  xlviii.  and  77 ;  xv.  (1892), 
IU  183. 

*  'Geology  of  Ttomania,'  1888,  pp.  16-38. 

*  PhiL  Mag.  (3),  viL  (1835),  p.  47. 
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of  succession  worked  out  by  Murchison  could  everywhere  be  recognised. 
Hence  the  term  Silurian  came  to  be  generally  employed  to  designate  the 
rocks  containing  the  first  great  fauna  of  the  Geological  Record. 

This  fauna,  first  worked  out  in  its  stratigraphical  relations  by  Murchison, 
was  shown  by  him  to  have  such  a  marked  uniformity  of  general  character 
as  to  justify  him  in  regarding  it  as  distinctive  of  a  single  great  geological 
system.  Applying  the  principle  so  successfully  adopted  by  William 
Smith  for  the  Secondary  formations  of  England — "  strata  identified  by  their 
organic  remains," —  he  from  the  first  began  to  discriminate  the  groups 
of  sedimentary  deposits  by  the  fossils  contained  in  them,  and  eventually 
classified  them  in  a  series  of  successfve  formations  ranging  from  the 
base  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  down  to  the  oldest  stratified  rocks  then 
known  along  the  Welsh  borders.  These  formations  he  was  led  to  group 
into  two  great  divisions,  each  marked  by  certain  biological  peculiarities. 
The  older  half  of  his  system  he  termed  Lower  Silurian,^and  the  later  half 
Upper  Silurian.  It  was  found  that  the  stratigraphical  sequence  of  organic 
types  first  established  by  him  in  England  and  Wales  holds  good  all  over 
the  world.  Barrande  demonstrated  how  completely  the  original  Silurian 
classification  was  borne  out  by  the  abundantly  fossiliferous  formations  of 
Bohemia.  He  was  fortunate,  however,  in  finding  in  that  country  a  much 
fuller  record  of  the  earliest  organic  types  than  had  been  met  with  in  Britain, 
and  he  was  led  to  recognise  the  existence  of  three  successive  phases  in  the 
progress  of  animal  life  during  the  protracted  Silurian  period.  To  the 
oldest  of  these  phases  he  gave,  as  we  have  seen,  the  name  of  the  first  fauna 
or  Primordial  zone,  the  second  fauna  was  contained  in  Murchison's  Lower 
Silurian,  and  the  third  fauna  in  his  Upper  Silurian  formations.  While  the 
broad  land-marks  remain  as  they  were  first  set  up  by  Murchison  and 
Barrande,  various  modifications  of  nomenclature  have  since  been  proposed,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made  (p.  9 1 7).  By  general  consent  the  strata 
containing  the  fossils  of  the  first  fauna  or  Primordial  zone  are  embraced 
under  Sedgwick's  term  Cambrian.  As  above  remarked,  Murchison's 
"  Lower  Silurian  "  has  by  many  writers  been  replaced  by  "  Ordovician," 
and  his  "  Upper  Silurian  "  is  in  a  similar  manner  being  ousted  by  some 
other  term,  so  that  if  this  process  of  substitution  is  perpetuated,  the  names 
given  by  the  illustrious  author  of  the  "  Silurian  system "  will  disappear 
from  current  geological  literature.  I  shall  continue  to  employ  Murchison's 
terminology,  which  has  the  claim  of  priority,  and  in  my  opinion  is  per- 
fectly sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  science. 

§   1.     General  Characters. 

Rocks. — The  Silurian  system  consists  usually  of  a  massive  series  of 
greywackes,  sandstones,  grits,  shales,  or  slates,  with  occasional  bands  of 
limestone.  The  arenaceous  strata  include  pebbly  grits  and  conglomer- 
ates, which  are  specially  apt  to  occur  at  or  near  any  local  base  of  the 
formation,  where  they  rest  unconformably  on  older  rocks.  Occasional 
zones  of  massive  conglomerate  occur,  as  among  the  Llandovery  rocks  of 
Britain.  The  argillaceous  strata  are  in  some  regions  (Livonia,  &c.)  mere 
soft  clays :  most  commonly  they  are  hard  fissile  shales,  but  in  those  areas 
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(Wales,  &c.),  where  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  intensest  compression, 
they  appear  as  hard  cleaved  slates,  or  even  as  crystalline  schists  (Norway). 
In  Europe,  the  limestones  are,  as  a  rule,  lenticular,  as  in  the  examples  of 
the  Bala,  Aymestry,  and  Dudley  bands,  though  in  the  basin  of  the  Baltic 
some  of  the  limestones  have  a  greater  continuity.  In  North  America,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Trenton  limestone  in  the  Lower,  and  the  Niagara 
limestone  in  the  Upper  Silurian  division  are  among  the  most  persistent 
formations  of  the  eastern  United  States  and  Canada,  while  in  the 
Western  Territories  vast  masses  of  Silurian  limestone  constitute  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  system.  £asily  recognisable  bands  in  many  Silurian 
tracts,  especially  in  the  north-west  of  Europe,  are  certain  dark  anthracitic 
shales  or  schists,  which,  though  sometimes  only  a  few  feet  thick,  can  be 
followed  for  many  leagues.  As  they  usually  contain  much  decomposing 
iron-disulphide,  which  produces  an  efflorescence  of  alum,  they  are  known 


Fig.  370.— Group  of  Silurian  Graptolltes. 
«',  MoBOgraptxis  priodon,  Bronn  (Wenlock) ;  6,  Phyllograptus  typus,  Hall  (Lower  Arenig) ;  c,  Diplo- 
graptus  foliam,  His.  (Llandovery);  d,  Raatrites  peregrinus,  Barr  (Llandovery);  f,  Didyiuograptus 
MiirchiBoni,   Beck.  (Llandeilo) ; /,  Monograptus   Sedgwickii,  Portl.   (Llandovery);  g,    Dicrano- 
gimptos  rainosna.  Hall  (Llandeilo) ;  h,  Tetragraptus  Hicksii,  Hopk.  (Lower  Arenig). 

in  Scandinavia  as  the  alum-slates.  In  Scotland,  they  are  the  chief  reposi- 
tories of  the  Silurian  graptolites.  Their'  black,  coal-like  aspect  has  led 
to  much  fruitless  mining  in  them  for  coal.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  a  series  of  beds  of  red  marl  with  salt  and  gypsum 
occurs  in  the  Upper  Silurian  series.  Still  more  ancient  is  the  group  of 
saliferous  and  g3rpseous  strata  in  the  Salt  Eange  of  the  Punjab,  which  has 
been  above  (p.  933)  referred  to  as  enclosing  relics  of  the  Primordial  zone  in 
the  Cambrian  system.  In  Styria  and  Bohemia,  important  beds  of  oolitic 
haBmatite  and  siderite  are  interstratified  with  the  ordinary  grejrwrackes 
and  shales.  Occasionally  sheets  of  various  eruptive  rocks  (rhyolites, 
andesites,  diabases,  diorites,  &c.)  occur  contemporaneously  imbedded  or 
subsequently  intruded  in  the  Silurian  rocks  (Wales,  Lake  District,  S. 
Scotland,  S.K  Ireland,  &c.),  and,  with  their  associated  tuffs,  represent  the 
volcanic  ejections  of  the  time. 
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Inasmuch  as  Silurian  rocks  have  suffered  from  all  the  subsequent 
geological  revolutions  which  have  affected  the  regions  where  they  were 
deposited,  they  now  appear  inclined,  folded,  contorted,  broken,  and 
cleaved,  sometimes  even  metamorphosed  into  crystalline  schists.  Only 
rarely,  as  in  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  and  in  New  York,  do  they  still  remain 
nearly  in  their  original  imdisturbed  positions. 

Life. — The  general  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  Silurian  period,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  preserved  to  us,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  summary 
published  by  Bigsby  in    1868 — plants  82    species;  amorphozoa    136 
foraminifera  25:   coelenterata  507;  echinodermata  500;  annelida  154 
cirripedes    8;     trilobita     1611;     entomostraca     318;     polyzoa     441 
brachiopoda  1650.;  monomyaria  168;  dimyaria541 ;  gasteropoda  1253 
cephalopoda  1454;   pisces  37;   class  uncertain  12;  total  8897  species. 
Barrande  in  1872  published  another  census  in  which  some  variations  are 
made  in  the  proportions  of  this  table,  the  total  number  of  species  being 
raised  to  10,074.     No  recent  conspectus  of  the  Silurian  fossils  seema  to 
have  been  published,  but  their  number  during  the  last  thirty  years  has 
been  considerably  increased. 

The  plants  as  yet  recovered  are  chiefly  algae.  In  many  cases 
they  occur  as  mere  impressions,  which,  like  those  of  the  Cambrian 
system,  are  often  probably  not  of  vegetable  origin  at  all,  but  casts 
of  the  trails  or  burrows  of  worms,  Crustacea,  &c.^  Among  the  most 
abundant  genera  are  ByihotrephiSy  Arthraphycus,  Palseopht/cuSf  and  Nemaio- 
phycus  (Carruth.).  Remains  of  calcareous  algse,  however,  have  been 
detected  (Lower  Silurian  Solenopora,  EJuibdoporella).  The  Upper  Silurian 
rocks  of  Edinburghshire  have  yielded  beautifully  preserved  specimens  of  an 
organism  believed  by  Salter  to  be  a  sea-weed  like  the  living  Gelidium  or 
Plocamium,  which  he  named  Chondrites  verisimilis,^  Traces,  however,  of 
what  may  have  been  a  higher  vegetation  have  been  discovered,  which 
are  of  special  interest  as  being  possibly  the  earliest  known  remains  of 
a  land -flora.  Many  years  ago  certain  minute  bodies  {Pachytheca)  in  the 
Ludlow  bone-bed  were  regarded  as  lycopodiaceous  spore-cases,  but  doubt 
has  been  cast  on  their  organic  grade,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
they  may  even  prove  to  belong  to  an  alga.  Hicks  obtained  from  the 
Denbighshire  grits  of  N.  Wales  what  he  considered  to  be  spores  and 
dichotomous  stems,  that  were  probably  lycopodiaceous  (Berwynia).^  True 
lycopods  (Lepuiodendrori  or  Sagenaria)  have  been  met  with  in  what  are 

^  A7itej  p.  911.  Nathorst  {Kongl.  Svetisk,  Vet.  Akad,  Handl,  xviii.  (1881)  has  imiUteil 
some  of  these  markings  by  causing  Crustacea,  annelids,  and  moUusks  to  move  over  wet  mud 
and  gypsum,  and  has  thus  shown  the  high  probability  that  they  are  not  plants.  (See  OeoL 
Ma^j.  1882,  pp.  22,  485  ;  1883,  pp.  33,  1^2,  286.).  Nathorst's  opmion,  adverse  to  the  plant 
nature  of  the  markings,  is  strongly  opposed  by  Saporta  in  his  *  A  propos  des  Algues  Fossiles,' 
1882. 

^  The  reference  of  this  genus  to  sea- weeds  has  been  questioned.  A  somewhat  similar 
fossil  {Odmitocavlis)  from  Central  Wales  has  been  described  as  a  dendroid  graptolit%,  A.  C. 
Seward,  '  Fossil  Plants,'  1898,  p.  147.  E.  Stolley  has  described  a  number  of  siphoneous  algip 
obtained  from  Silurian  boulders  in  the  North  Gennan  Drift,  Neties  Jahrh.  1898,  ii.  p.  135. 

'  Q,  J,  O.  S.  1881,  p.  482  ;  1882,  pp.  97,  103.  The  vegetable  nature  of  these  remains 
is  perhaps  doubtful. 
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said  to  be  Upper  Silurian  rocks  in  Bohemia.  The  Tanne  Greywacke  of 
the  Harz  and  adjacent  districts  has  jdelded  a  number  of  land-plants, 
including  ferns  (Sphenopteridivm,  two  or  more  species),  and  others 
referred  to  Cyclostigwa  {C.  hercynium),  Stigmaiia,  Asteroealamites?, 
Aspidiopsis^  &c.^  From  the  Clinton  limestone  of  Ohio  a  portion  of  what 
may  be  a  lepidodendroid  tree  (Glypiodendron  €4Uonense)  has  been  obtained. 
The  Cincinnati  and  Lower  Helderberg  groups  of  eastern  North  America 
are  said  to  have  yielded  a  microcosmical  representation  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous flora.^  The  land  of  the  Silurian  period  probably  had  a  cryptogamic 
vegetation  in  which  lycopods  and  ferns  played  the  chief  part.^ 

In  the  fauna  of  the  Silurian  rocks,  the  most  lowly  organisms  known 
are  Foraminifera,  of  which  several  genera,  including  the  still  living  genera 
Lagenu  and  Saceammina^  have  been  detected.  Certain  layers  of  chert, 
widely  spread  over  the  south  of  Scotland,  have  yielded  upwards  of  a 
dozen  genera  with  more  than  twenty  species  of  Eadiolaria.^  The  Silurian 
seas  possessed  representatives  of  the  siliceous  sponges  of  modern  times. 
The  lithistid  forms  are  exemplified  in  the  Aulocopium,  Astylospdngia  and 
Caryospongia  of  the  Lower,  and  in  the  Caryomanon  and  Hindia  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  series.  The  hexactinellid  types  appear  in  genera  belong- 
ing to  the  Dictyospongidse,  the  Plectospongidse,  and  the  genera  Amphi- 
spongia^  Astroconia,  Hyalostelia,  and  Astrxospongia.  Of  the  puzzling  genera 
Beceptaculifes  and  Ischadites,  the  true  relationships  have  not  yet  been  de- 
termined. They  have  been  considered  by  some  as  algae,  by  others  as 
foraminifers,  and  by  Dr.  Hinde  as  sponges.  Nidulites,  too,  though  a  com- 
mon fossil,  is  still  a  subject  of  uncertainty  as  to  its  organic  grade,  the 
latest  view  being  that  it  may  be  related  to  the  polyzoa. 

Corals  must  have  swarmed  on  those  parts  of  the  Silurian  sea-floor  on 
which  calcareous  accumulations  gathered,  for  their  remains  are  abundant 
among  the  limestones,  particularly  in  the^  upper  division  of  the  system. 
The  rugose  corals  make  their  appearance  in  the  Lower  and  reach  their 
maximum  development  in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks.  They  are  repre- 
sented by  numerous  genera  and  species  {Streptelasma,  CycUh&phyllum^ 
Plychophyllum,  Petraia,  Omphyma,  CysHphyllum,  Strombodes  (Arachnophyllum), 
Acervularia  (Fig.  381).  Perforate  corals  were  represented  by  Calostylis 
and  Frotarsea.  Numerous  tabulate  types  occur  (Favosites,  Calapoecia  = 
Columnopora^  Faehypora,  SyringoliteSy  Alveolites^  Cladopora,  Syringopara, 
HalysUes  or  chain-coral),  and  are  regarded  by  recent  ^vriters  as  Alcyo- 
narians.  Monticulipora  may  also  be  an  Alcyonarian,  but  is  referred  by 
many  authors  to  the  Polypora.  Heliolites  is  a  conspicuous  form,  and 
resembles  the  living  Alcyonarian  Heliopora.     So  abundant  were  some  of 

»  H.  Potonie,  Abhand.  K,  Preuss,  Geol.  Landesamt,  Neue  Folge,  Heft  36  (1901). 

'  L.  Leaquerenx,  Amer,  Joum.  Sci,  (3),  vii.  p.  31  ;  Proc,  Amer,  Phil,  Soc,  xvii.  p.  168. 

'  ZeUler,  however,  in  his  recent  Text-book  remarks  that  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
auj  plants  in  the  Silurian  period  of  higher  grade  than  algse  is  exceedingly  meagre.  The 
stndent  will  find  a  valuable  compendium  of  information  by  L.  F.  Ward  regarding  the  fossil 
flora*  of  past  time  all  over  the  world  in  the  Sth  Ann.  Rep,  U.S.  G.  S.  Part  ii.  1889. 

*  G.  J.  Hinde,  Ann,  Mag,  Nat.  Hist.  1890,  p.  40  ;  Q.  J.  O.  S.  Iv.  (1899),  p.  214,  and 
Messrs.  David  and  Pittman  in  same  volume,  p.  16. 
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the  corals  on  the  floor  of  the  Silunan  sea  as  to  form  reefs  there,  composed 
almost  wholly  of  their  calcareous  skeletons,  mingled  with  remains  of 
crinoids,  bryozoa,  and  mollusks. 

The  Hydrozoa  were  abundant  in  the  waters  of  Silurian  time.  The 
Stromatoporoids  helped  by  their  aggregates  to  form  sheets  of  limestone. 
The  plant-like  branching  Didyonema  {Didyograptas)  we  have  found  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  strata  at  the  top  of  the  Cambrian  or  base  of  the 
Silurian  system.  But  it  was  by  the  great  extinct  tribe  of  the  Graptolites 
that  the  Hydrozoa  were  most  fully  represented.  As  already  stated,  these 
organisms  are  so  characteristically  Silurian  that  they  serve  to  distinguish 
the  Silurian  from  other  formations.  Some  of  them  are  monoprionidian 
forms,  that  is,  are  fiurnished  with  a  single  row  of  cells ;  others  are 
diprionidian,  or  possess  two  rows  of  cells,  while  in  some  genera  both  these 
features  are  united,  as  in  Dicranograptus^  where  two  single-celled  branches 
are  given  off  from  a  double-celled  stem.  The  genera  Monograptus  (of 
which  upwards  of  forty  species  have  been  found  in  Britain),  Bastrites  and 
Cyrtograpfus  are  characteristic  of  Upper  Silurian,  LeptograpiuSy  Stephano- 
graptus  (  =  Coenograptus\  Didymograptus,  Fhyllograptus,  Lasiograptus,  Telra- 
graptuSy  Dichograptus,  Dicdlogi'apius  and  Dicranograptus  of  Tjower  Silurian 
rocks.  DiplograptuSy  ClimucograptiiSy  and  Betiolites  are  found  both  in  Lower 
and  Upper  Silurian  strata.  Through  the  researches  chiefly  of  Professor 
Lap  worth  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  species  are  confined  .within 
comparatively  narrow  limits,  although  some  of  the  genera  have  a  con- 
siderable vertical  range,  and  hence  that  graptolites  may  be  used  to 
mark  definite  palseontological  horizons.^  He  has  enumerated  twenty 
recognisable  graptolite  zones,  one  in  the  Upper  Cambrian,  eight  in  the 
Lower  Silurian,  and  eleven  in  the  Upper  Silurian  formations.^ 

The  Echinoderms  of  the  Silurian  seas  were  extremely  abundant  in 
individuals  as  well  as  varied  in  genera  and  species.  They  comprised 
representatives  of  the  great  divisions  of  this  sub-kingdom.  The  Crinoids 
or  sea-lilies  appear  among  the  Lower  Silurian  formations  in  the  genera  Beteo- 
crinus,  Archdocrinus,  Glyptocrinus^  Hybocrinus,  AnomcUocrinus,  Heterocrinus, 
Castocrinus,  Dendrocrinu,%  and  the  Upper  Silurian  forms  include  Dimero- 
crinus  (Thysanocrinus),  Cyphocrimis  (nyptmnnus\  LyriocrinuSj  Mdocrinus, 
CalceocrinuSy  Gissocrinus,  and  many  more.  The  Cystideans,  as  already 
stated,  attained  their  maximum  development  during  Silurian  time, 
scarcely  a  dozen  of  the  250  described  species  being  found  above  the 
Silurian  system.  Among  the  genera  may  be  mentioned  AristocysiiUSj^ 
SphseroniteSy  Echinosphasrites,  Cryptocrinus,  GlyptocystUes,  PleurocysiiieSj  which 
occur  in  Lower  Silurian  strata,  and  Megacystites  {HolocysHtes),  CaryocrinuSy 
PsevdocriniiSy  Lepadocrinus  {ApiocystUes)  in  the  Upper  division.  The 
Blastoids   are    represented    by   the    primitive    forms   Asterohlastus   and 

*  The  student  should  consult  Professor  Lapworth's  monograph,  "On  the  Gleological 
Distribution  of  the  Rhabdophora"  {Ann.  Mag,  Nat.  Bia.  ser.  5,  vols,  ill  iv.  v.  and  vi.  1879, 
1880),  in  which  the  geological  significance  of  the  graptolites  is  fully  discussed. 

••^  Op.  cU.  vol.  V.  (1880),  p  197. 

3  It  should  be  mentioned  that  some  palfeontologists  would  shorten  these  generic  names 
thus:  AriMtoq/stia,  Spkafronia,  Echinoaphaera,  &c. 
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Troosiocrinus  in  the  Upper  Silurian  series  of  North  America.  There 
were  likewise  early  forms  of  ophiuroid  or  brittle-star  {Eucladiay  Lapvmthuray 
Prdasler,  Upper  Silurian)  and  of  asteroidea  or  star-fishes  {Palseaster, 
PaisBOComa^  Lepidastei),  The  earliest  known  sea-urchins  are  met  with  in 
Lower  Silurian  strata  {Bothrioddaris)^  and  others  belonging  to  the  genera 
PaUeeehinus  and  Echvnocystis  are  found  in  the  upper  division  of  the 
system.  The  Annelids  of  the  Silurian  sea-bottom  comprised  representa- 
tives of  both  the  tubicolar  and  errant  orders.  To  the  former  belong 
some  species  of  the  still  living  genera  Spirorbis  and  SerpyJa,  together  with 
some  forms  doubtfully  referred  to  this  division  of  the  animal  kingdom 
{Comuliiesj  Ortonia,  ConchicolUeSy  SerpulUes).  The  errant  forms  are  known 
chiefly  by  their  burrows  or  trails,  which  appear  in  immense  profusion  on 
the  surfaces  of  shales  and  sandstones  {ArenicolUes,  Nereites,  ScolithuSy 
Cros$opodia,  &c.),  but  also  by  their  jaws,  which  occur  in  great  numbers 
in  the  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  rocks.  ^ 


Pig.  877.— Group  of  Arenig  FoBsils. 

1,  Orthocenus  CKremiense,  Hicks ;  2,  Bellerophon  llanvirnensis,  Hicks  ;  S,  Orthis  calligraimna, 

Dalm.  (enlarged);  4,  Redonia anglica,  Salt. ;  5,  Palaearca  amygdalus,  Salt. 

The  Bryozoa  or  Polyzoa  appear  in  considerable  number  and  variety 
in  the  Lower  Silurian  formations,  where  they  occur  in  cyclostomatous 
(Siramaiopora,  Diast&porina,  Protoerisina,  MUrodema,  CeramopareUay  FistvUpora), 
trepostomatous  (MontictUipora,  JSeterotrypa,  Callopora,  Tremaiopora^  Constelr 
Jaria,  Bythopora^  Amplexopaia^  &c.)  and  cryptostomatous  forms  (PtUodictya, 
Wnnididya,  Arihrostyltis,  FenesteUa,  Phylloporina). 

The  Brachiopods  attained  their  maximum  diversity  and  importance 
during  the  Silurian  period.  From  the  deposits  of  that  time  upwards  of 
2600  species  have  been  named.  They  include  representatives  of  all  the 
orders.  The  atrematous  forms  are  shown  by  species  of  Dinobotiis,  Lingukiy 
&c;  the  neotremata  by  Acrotrda,  Siphcmtreta,  Trematis,  Orhiculoidea, 
Schizotreta,  Crania,  &c. ;  the  protremata  by  many  genera,  including 
Eiehtoaldia,  Leptaenay  Strophomena,  ChoneteSy  Orthis  (Fig.  377,  of  which 
aboat  400  Silurian  species  are  known),  especially  abundant  in  the  Lower 

*  G.  J.  Hinde,  Q  J.  (?.  S,  1880,  p.  368 ;  Bihang.  Svensk,  Vet.  Akad,  HandL  vi.  (1882). 
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division;  Cliiambonites,  Paramboniies  (Lower  Silurian),  Stricklandinia, 
Pentamerus  (Upper  Silurian),  and  the  telotremata  by  some  primitive 
forms  of  the  Rhynchonellids  (Protorhyncha),  by  more  typical  genera  of 
that  family  (Orihorhynchulay  Bhynchotreta,  without  any  species  of  the 
actual  genus  Rht/nchanella,  which  probably  did  not  make  its  appearance 
until  after  Palaeozoic  time)  and  by  a  number  of  Spiriferid  genera 
(AtrypOf  Zygospira,  SpirifeVy  Cyrtia,  Homceospira,  Meristina). 

Every  one  of  the  five  classes  of  the  sub-kingdom  Mollusca  had  its  re- 
presentatives in  the  Silurian  seas.^  Among  the  Lamellibranchs  may  be 
enumerated  Orthanota,  Vlastay  Grammysiay  Antipleura,  Prascardiumy  Cteno- 
dorUay*  Nucuta,  Nuculana  {  =  Leda)y  Cyrtodontay  Pterineay  Lyrodesmay 
Modiolopsis,*  Allodesma*  The  Scaphopods  appear  in  species  which  closely 
resemble  the  living  Denialiumy  the  Amphineura  in  one  or  two  genera  of 
Chitons  {Hekninthochitony  Priscochiion*).  The  Gasteropods  show  a  marked 
increase  in  variety  and  number  of  species  over  their  Cambrian  pre- 
decessors. They  are  still  comparatively  simple  in  structure,  and  include 
some  primeval  limpets.  Characteristic  genera  are  Metaptomay  LepeiopsiSy 
PalaBocmasay  Tryhlidiumy  Pleurotomariay*  Baphistomay*  CyrtolUeSy*  Bellerophon, 
PlcUyschismOj  EuomphaluSy  Madureay*  OmphahtrochuSy*  CydonemOy*  Macro- 
cheUuSy  ScaliteSy*  Holopeay*  Platyostomay  TentaculiieSy*  Pterotheca,  Conuhria* 

That  the  salt  waters  of  the  Silurian  era  sinned  with  Cephalopods 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  Barrande's  census,  no 
fewer  than  1622  species  had  then  been  described.  They  are  all  tetra- 
branchiate,  and  include  all  the  suborders  of  the  Nautiloidea.  Those  of 
the  holochoanite  (Diphragmoceras,*  Faginocei'aSy*  EndoceraSy*  PiloceraSy* 
Cyrtendoceras^)  and  of  the  mixochoanite  divisions  (Choanocera^y*  Aphrag- 
mites,  AscoceraSy  Glossoceras)  are  distinctively  Silurian,  and  die  out  in  this 
system.  The  orthochoanite  forms,  of  which  the  living  nautilus  is  an 
example,  abounded  in  numbers  and  variety  of  types.  The  genus  Orthoceras 
was  especially  conspicuous ;  Barrande  described  upwards  of  550  species 
from  the  basin  of  Bohemia  alone.  Among  the  other  types  mention  may 
here  be  made  of  CydoceraSy*  CtenoceraSy*  KionoceraSy  DdtoceraSy*  Litoceras,* 
DiscoceniSy*  PlectoceraSy*  OphidioceraSy  LituiteSy*  HercoceraSy  Loxoceras* 
AdinoceraSy*  Jovdlanitty  RizoceraSy  Ooceras,  OncoceraSy*  PoterioceraSy* 
Trim^roceraSy  PhragmoceraSy  to  which  many  other  genera  might  be  added. 

Crustacea  are  abundantly  represented  among  the  Sihu-ian  formations, 
more  especially  by  the  extinct  tribe  of  the  Trilobites.  These  organisms 
had  already  attained  a  considerable  development  in  Cambrian  time,  but  it 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  Silurian  period  that  they  reached  their 
maximum  in  numbers  and  variety.  Thereafter  they  appear  to  have 
rapidly  declined  during  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  ages,  dying  out 
finally  in  Permian  time.  A  few  of  the  Cambrian  genera  survived  in  the 
Silurian  waters  {AgnostuSy  AsaplmSy  Cheinirus),  But  a  host  of  new  forms 
made  their  appearance.     Among  these  the  following  genera  are  character- 

*  The  genera  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  fonnd  in  the  Lower  Silurian  formations,  but 
some  of  them  are  certainly  or  probably  also  Cambrianf  such  as  Cten^doiUay  Pleun^tomarift, 
Raphistoma^  Oyrtdit^^  Bellerophon,  OgygUi,  Cheinirus,  Leperdiiia,  Beyrkhia,  Primitia,  and 
Ceraiiocari-ft ;  those  with  no  sign  have  been  met  with  in  the  Upper  only. 
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istic:  Harpes*  Triniicleus,*  Triarthrus*  Ogygia*  Illamus,*  LichaSy* 
AcidaspiSy*  Encrinurus,^  Placopariay*  Calymene*  Cheirurus*  Sphasrexochtts,* 
PhacopSj  Trimerocephalus,  Some  of  the  genera  of  trilobites  are  world- 
wide in  their  range,  such  as  Agnosius,  Conocoryphey  Faradoxides,  Trinudem, 
AsaphuSy  lUasnuSf  Addaspis,  Lickas,  Calyrnene,  Cheirurus,  Phacops  and  some 
others.  "  The  majority  of  forms,  however,  are  extremely  limited  in  dis- 
tribution, so  that  a  large  number  of  genera  found  in  Sweden,  Bohemia, 
England  and  North  America,  are  unknown  outside  very  restricted  areas ; 
and  the  total  number  of  species  common  to  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
is  very  small."  ^  The  bearings  of  this  subject  on  the  discussion  of 
Silurian  geography  will  be  referred  to  a  little  farther  on. 


Fig.  378.— Group  of  Lower  Silurian  Trilobites. 
1,  Ilkenus  Davisii,  Salt,  (i^) ;  2,  Calymene  brevicapitata,  Portl. ;  8,  Ogygia  Buchii,  Brongn.  (^) ;  4, 
Asaphus  tjTannus,  Murch.  (^);  5,  Ampyx  nudus,  Murch.  (i);  6,  ^glina   binodosa,  Salt.  ;  7, 
Acidaspis  Jamesii,  Salt.  ;  8,  Trinucleus  Lloydii,  Murch. 

The  Ostracod  Crustacea,  which  are  first  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Cambrian  system,  reach  a  much  greater  abundance  and  variety  among  the 
Silurian  formations,  where  they  include  the  genera  Leperditia*  Leperditella* 
Isoehilina,*  Beyrichia*  Primitui,  Kloedinia,*  and  likewise  some  early 
cyprids  {Bairdia*  Macrocypis*  PorUocypris)  and  Cytherella,  Entomis* 
Cypridina*  Early  forms  of  barnacles  are  found  in  Lepidocoleus*  and 
TurrUepas*  The  Phyllocarid  Crustacea  made  a  marked  advancement  in 
Silurian  time,  where  they  were  represented  by  species  of  Cemtiocaris,* 
PhysocariSy  DiscinocariSy  PeltocariSy*  and  others.  That  the  Amphipods  had 
already  come  into  existence  in  Silurian  time  has  been  supposed  to  be 
indicated  by  the  Necrogammarus  of  the  Ludlow  group  of  strata,  but  this 
form  may  prove  to  be  a  myriapod.-     The  Merostomata,  of  which  at  least 

'  Zittel's  'Text-book  of  Palaeontology, '  i.  (1900),  p.  637. 
*  B.  N.  Peach,  Proc,  Roy.  Phys,  Soc,  Edin.  xiv.  (1899),  p.  113. 
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one  form  had  already  appeared  in  the  Cambrian  system,  come  into  great 
prominence  among  the  Upper  Silurian  formations.  Besides  a  few  Hemi- 
aspidffi  the  important  order  of  Eurypterids  attains  a  striking  development. 
Among  its  Silurian  forms  are  species  of  Burypterus,  Dolichopterus,  EusarcuSy 
Slimoniaj  Siylonurus,  Pterygotus.  Some  of  these  organisms  attained  a 
gigantic  size,  specimens  of  Eurypterus  measuring  fifteen  inches  in  length, 
Stylonm^us  sometimes  nearly  five  feet,^  while  Pterygotus  occasionally 
exceeds  six  feet. 

The  first  traces  of  vertebrate  life  make  their  appearance  in  the 
Silurian  system.  They  consist  partly  of  the  plates  of  a  curious  group  of 
fish -like  animals  designated  ostracoderms,  the  true  organic  grade  of 
which  is  still  matter  of  dispute,  though  they  were  formerly  classed  as 
fishes  {PteraspiSf  Cyathaspis,  Cephalaspis,  Thyestis  =  Auclienaspis\  but  since 
they  seem  to  have  been  without  a  lower  jaw,  they  are  regarded  by  some 
writers  as  below  the  rank  of  true  fishes.  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
great  strength  of  their  bony  covering.  The  bone-bed  of  the  Ludlow 
rocks  long  ago  yielded  certain  curved  fin -spines  {Onchits)  of  an 
elasmobranch,  which  resemble  the  dorsal  spines  of  the  living  Cesiracum, 
and  some  shagreen-like  plates  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  scales  of 
ostracoderm  fishes  {Sphagodus,  Thelodus),  and  bodies  like  jaws  with  teeth 
^which  were  called  Pledrodus,  but  which  are  now  known  to  be  lateral 
shield-spines  of  a  cephalaspidean  form  {Evkeraspis),  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  these  remains  have  been  incorrectly  determined,  and  may  belong 
to  crustaceans  or  annelides.  The  so-called  "Conodonts"  {aiUe^  p.  913)  of 
the  older  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Europe  and  North  America,  originaUy 
supposed  to  be  the  teeth  of  such  fishes  as  the  lamprey,  which  possessed 
no  other  hard  parts  for  preservation,  have  been  also  referred  to  different 
divisions  of  the  invertebrata,  but  palaeontologists  now  regard  them  as 
probably  in  most  cases  the  jaws  of  annelids.^  Recently  some  remarkable 
discoveries  of  true  fishes  have  been  made  by  the  Geological  Survey  in 
the  uppermost  group  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formations  of  Central 
Scotland.  A  number  of  small  shark-like  fishes  have  there  been  found 
belonging  in  some  cases  to  new  genera  {Lanarkia,  Birkenia,  Lasanitts), 
together  with  new  species  of  the  old  genus  Thelodus,  Some  of  these 
forms  (Lanarkia)  were  diminutive,  from  two  to  five  inches  long,  covered 
with  a  shagreen  of  small  pointed  and  striated  spines.  The  Birkenea  is 
a  new  type  which,  though  its  head  is  covered  with  narrow  scutes  instead 
of  a  large  shield,  resembles  CepluilaspiSy  and  like  it  may  belong  to  the 
Ostracoderms.' 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  trace  has  been  detected  of  any  vertebrate 
land-animals  of  Silurian  age.      In  Sweden,  France,  Scotland,  and  the 

*  For  a  restoration  of  this  form,  see  Geol,  Mag.  1900,  p.  481. 

*  Zittel  and  Rohon,  Sitzb.  Bayr,  Akad.  Munich,  1886,  p.  108.  According  to  Dr.  Rohon, 
however,  all  "  Conodonts  "  are  not  annelidian,  but  include  undoubted  teeth  of  fishes  with 
recognisable  dentine,  enamel,  and  pulp-cavity  (BuiL  Acad.  St.  Pderab.  zxziii.  (1890),  p. 
269).     A  valuable  work  of  reference  is  the  Briti&h  Museum  '  Catalogue  of  Fossil  Fishes.' 

^  R.  H.  Traquair  in  Summary  of  Progress  of  Geological  Survey  for  1897,  p.  72 ;  and 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin,  xxiix.  (1899),  pp.  827-864. 
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United  States^  however,  the  discoveiy  of  remains  6f  arachnid  and  insect 
life  in  Silurian  rocks  may  herald  the  ultimate  detection  of  higher 
forms  of  life.  In  the  Upper  Silurian  strata  of  the  island  of  Gothland 
a  true  scorpion  has  been  discovered,  which  appears  to  differ  but  little 
from  recent  forms,  though  in  its  walking  legs  it  was  of  a  more  primitive 
type.  It  was  believed  by  its  original  describer  to  possess  breathing 
stigmata,  and  thus  to  have  been  an  air-breather.^  Later  research,  however, 
appears  rather  to  indicate  that  the  creature  possessed  no  stigmata,  but 
probably  breathed  by  gills  and  was  aquatic.^  Subsequently  more  perfect 
examples  of  the  same  genus  {Palssopkonus)  were  described  by  Mr.  Peach 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  Lesmahagow,  Lanarkshire  (Fig.  383).  The 
presence  of  a  poison-gland  and  sting  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail  indicates 
that,  like  their  modem  representatives,  these  animals  preyed  on  other 
denizens  of  land  or  water.  Soon  after  the  European  discoveries,  the 
finding  of  a  scorpion  (Froscorpins)  in  the  "  Waterlime "  (Upper  Silurian) 
of  New  York  was  announced.^  These  specimens  seemed  to  lift  the  veil  that 
had  concealed  from  us  all  evidence  of  the  terrestrial  fauna  of  this  ancient 
period  of  geological  history.  If  there  were  true  scorpions  on  the  land,  there 
were  almost  certainly  other  land-animals  on  which  they  lived.  Mr.  Peach 
has  suggested  that  they  may  have  fed  partly  on  marine  crustacean  eggs 
left  bare  by  the  tides.*  A  myriapod  (Archidesmus)  has  been  found  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  Lanarkshire.  That  true  insects  also  existed  has 
been  made  known  by  the  discovery  of  an  orthopterous  wing  {Palasdblaitina) 
in  the  Lower  Silurian  (probably  Caradoc)  sandstone  of  Jurques,  Calvados.^ 
It  measures  about  1^  inch  long,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  length  of  the 
anal  nervure  and  the  small  breadth  of  the  axillary  area.  A  hemipterous 
wing  (Protodmex)  has  since  been  obtained  from  the  lower  graptolite  shales 
of  Sweden.^  We  may  be  confident  that  these  are  not  the  only  relics  of 
the  Silurian  terrestrial  fauna  that  have  been  preserved,  and  we  may  hope 
that  still  more  remarkable  treasures  are  yet  to  be  unearthed  from  their 
primeval  resting-places. 

A  survey  of  the  general  character  and  geographical  distribution  of 
the  earliest  known  fauna  suggests  some  interesting  reflections  regarding 
the  climate  and  physical  geography  of  the  earth  during  the  long  lapse  of 
time  denoted  by  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  formations.  The  profusion 
of  corals  in  some  of  the  limestones,  which  may  be  regarded  as  equivalents 
of  modem  reefs,  suggests  that  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  was  generally 
warmer  in  extra-tropical  regions  than  it  is  now.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
affirm  with  certainty  that  the  Palaeozoic  reef-builders,  like  their  living 
representatives,  required  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  68°  Fahr.  But 
in  the  absence  of  any  indication  to  the  contrary  it  may  be  assiuned  that 

^  6.  Undstrom,  Compter  rend,  zcix.  (1884) ;  T.  Thorell  and  6.  LindBtrom,  K.  Svensk, 
Vet,  Akad.  Handl,  xxi.  No.  9  (1885). 

*  Pocock,  Quart,  Jour.  Micro.  Science,  xliv.  (1901),  p.  291. 
'  R.  P.  Whitfield,  Science,  vi.  (1885).  p.  87. 

*  B.  N.  Peach,  yiature,  zxxr.  (1886X  p.  295 ;  Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  Edin,  xxx.  (1882). 
^  Ch.  Brongniart,  Comptea  rend.  xcix.  (1884),  p.  1164  ;  Oeol.  Mag.  1885,  p.  481. 

*  J.  C.  Moberg,  Geol,  FGren.  Stockholm,  xiv.  (1892),  p.  122. 
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they  did.  In  that  case  we  see  that  even  up  to  as  high  a  latitude  as  North 
Devon  (7 5**  N.),  where  Silurian  coral-limestones  have  been  observed,  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  were  comparatively  warm.  This  inference  is 
strengthened  by  the  remarkable  extension  of  the  Silurian  fauna  over  a 
large  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  assemblage  of  organisms 
at  the  base  of  the  Silurian  system  (the  Euloma-Niobe-fauna),  which 
extends  from  Swedish  Lapland  to  Languedoc,  shows,  as  Professor  Brogger 
has  pointed  out,  that  no  marked  difference  of  temperature  can  have 
existed  between  the  43rd  and  65th  parallels  of  north  latitude.^  The 
Silurian  fauna  has  been  detected  even  as  far  north  as  Northern  Green- 
land and  Grinnell  Land  above  latitude  80°.  It  spreads  likewise  into 
the  southern  hemisphere,  where,  in  Tasmania,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  some  of  the  characteristic  genera,  and  even  some  of 
the  well-known  species  of  £urope  and  North  America,  have  been  obtained. 
This  world-wide  diffusion  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  prevalence  of  a 
tolerably  uniform  and  probably  rather  warm  temperature  over  the  globe 
even  far  up  into  Arctic  latitudes. 

While  a  number  of  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  species  are  of  universal 
occurrence,  there  is  sufficient  diversity  between  the  faunas  of  certain 
geographical  areas  not  far  removed  from  each  other  to  indicate  a  want  of 
direct  connection  between  the  seas  in  which  these  organisms  lived,  and 
thus  to  furnish  us  with  some  clue  to  the  probable  distribution  of  sea  and 
land  during  early  Palaeozoic  time.  Allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the 
local  character  of  many  of  the  trilobites,  and  the  small  number  of  species 
that  appear  to  have  migrated  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
This  contrast  comes  out  even  between  the  faunas  of  neighbouring  tracts 
of  the  same  continent  In  Europe,  for  example,  a  striking  difference  has 
been  remarked  between  the  older  Palaeozoic  trilobites  of  the  northern  and 
north-western  countries  and  those  of  the  central  region.  "While  the 
majority  of  northern  genera  and  species  are  common  to  Great  Britain, 
Scandinavia,  and  Russia,  the  forms  of  the  central  European  provinces, 
(Bohemia,  Thuringia,  Fichtelberg,  the  Hartz,  Belgium,  Brittany,  Northern 
Spain,  Portugal,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps  and  Sardinia)  are  so  dissimilar  as 
to  stand  in  closer  relationships  with  the  North  American  than  with  the 
first-named  trilobite  fauna.  Of  the  350  species  found  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  of  the  275  in  Bohemia,  oidy  six  are  common  to  both 
provinces,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  these  are  really  identical.'*  ^  A  somewhat 
similar  contrast  has  been  noted  in  North  America  between  the  general 
Upper  Silurian  fauna  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  that  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  former  includes  a  number  of  peculiar  and  highly 
specialised  forms,  which  it  shares  with  Northern  Europe,  but  which  are 
not  found  in  the  Upper  Silurian  strata  of  New  York,  such  as  the  crinoids 
CrotalocrinttSj  Clonocrinus  (Corymbocrinus),  Pycnosaccus&nd  Petalocrinus,  the  coral 
Goniaphi/llurn,  and  the  peculiar  little  twisted  brachiopod  Sireptis,  Mr. 
Weller  infers  that  the  Silurian  sea,  which  was  directly  connected  with 
Europe,  stretched  from  the  north  in  a  long  tongue  down  the  heart  of  the 

1  Nyt.  Mag,  xxxvi.  (1898),  p.  286. 
2  Zittel's  '  Text-book  of  Palaeontology,'  voL  i.  p.  637. 
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American  continent,  and  was  Jiot  immediately  united  to  the  waters  in 
which  the  New  York  fauna  lived.^ 

From  evidence  of  this  kind,  carefully  collected  and  collated,  the 
geography  of  former  geological  periods  may  be  in  some  measure  recon- 
structed. Various  tentative  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  made,  but 
much  fuller  information  is  required  before  the  results  can  be  regarded  as 
based  more  on  ascertained  fact  than  on  ingenious  conjecture. 


§  2.  Local  Development. 

Britain.^ — In  the  typical  area  where  Murchison's  discoveries  were  first  made,  he 
found  the  Sihirian  rocks  divisible  into  two  gi*eat  and  well-marked  series,  which  he 
termed  Lower  and  Upper.  This  classification  has  been  found  to  hold  gocfd  over  a  large 
part  of  the  world.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  arrangement  and  nomenclature  of 
the  various  subdivisions  of  the  Silurian  system  : — 

Feet. 
'3.  Ludlow  group    .     approximate  average  thickness      1900 
Upfbr  Silurian.  -  2.  Weulock  group  .  „  1600 

,  1.  Llandovery  group  , ,  2500 

'3.  Caradoc  or  Bala  group  ,,  6000 

Lower  Silurian.     2.  Llandeilo  group  ,,  2000 

,1.  Areuig  group     .  ,,  2000 

Lower  Silurian. — The  typical  subdivisions  in  Wales  and  Shropshire  will  first 
be  described,  and  afterwards  the  development  of  the  series  in  other  parts  of  Britain. 
It  will  be  i-emembered  that  on  the  ground  of  the  palseontological  evidence  the  Tre- 
madoc  group  (p.  921)  might  be  most  fitly  placed  at  the  base  of  the  Silurian  system,  but 
that  in  deference  to  long  established  usage  it  has  here  been  retained  in  its  old  place 
at  the  top  of  the  Cambrian  series.  We  see  in  it  the  advent  of  the  rich  trilobitic  fauna 
by  which  the  Silurian  formations  are  distinguished,  the  Asaphidse,  Trinucleidee, 
Cheiruridffi,  and  other  tribes.  Beneath  it  only  a  few  graptolites  are  found,  and  hardly  any 
oephalopods,  but  above  it  graptolites  come  in  with  extraordinary  variety  and  number, 
and  cephalopods  rapidly  increase  also  in  importance  among  the  fossils. 

1.  Are  nig  Group. — These  rocks  consist  of  dark  slates,  shales,  flags,  and  bands 
of  sandstone,  which  pass  down  conformably  into  the  Tremadoc  group  of  the  Cambrian 
series.  They  are  abundantly  developed  in  the  Arenig  mountain,  where,  as  originally 
described  by  Sedgwick,  they  include  masses  of  associated  volcanic  rocks.  In  their 
abundant  suite  of  organic  remains  (Fig.  377)  new  genera  of  trilobites  make  their  appearance 
{.£glina^  Barrandia^  i^alyjnene,  ffomalonotus,  lUmnopsis,  Ulamus,  PhacopA,  Flacopariat 
Trinucletts).  Pteropods  are  represented  by  species  of  ConxUaria  and  HyolUfus  ;  brachio- 
pods  by  Lingular  Lingulellaf  Monobolina  (Obolclla),  and  Orthis ;  lamellibranchs  by 
Palaarca,  JUdonia,  and  Ribeiria  ;  gasteropods  by  Ophileta,  PlcuroioTnaria^  Belleropfwu, 
and  Maclurea;  and  cephalopods  by  Orthoceras,  But  the  most  abundant  organisms  are 
the  graptolites,  of  which  no  fewer  than  twenty  genera  have  been  found  in  the  Arenig 
rocks  of  Britain. 

Professor  Lapworth  divides  the  Arenig  group  into  two  parts,  a  Lower  and  an  Upper, 
and  he  states  that  in  .the  lower  part  the  genus  Telragraptus  (Fig.  376),  is  especially 


>  S.  Weller,  J&um,  Geol,  vi.  (1898),  pp.  692-703. 

*  See  Murchiion's  *  Silurian  System,'  and  *  Siluria ' ;  Sedgwick's  *  Synopsis'  (cited  p.  916) ; 
Ramsay's  "North  Wales'*  in  Memoirs  of  Oeol.  Surr.  vol.  iii.  ;  Etheridge,  Address, 
^.  J.  O.  S,  1881  ;  numerous  local  memoirs  in  the  Q.  J.  U,  *S.  and  Oeol  Mug.,  particularly 
by  Hicks,  Ward,  Hughes,  Keeping,  Lapworth,  &c.,  to  some  of  which  reference  is  made  in 
subsequent  pageft. 
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characteristic,  and  does  not  occur  on  any  higher  or  lower  horizon.  Here  he  places  the 
lowest  Silurian  graptolitic  zone,  that  of  Tetragraptus  serra  {hryonoides).  The  geuera 
LoganograptxiSj  Chnograptus^  Schizographis,  and  Dichograptus  are  probably  also  peculiar 
to  the  same  strata,  as  well  as  tlie  species  Didymiograptiis  extetisus^  D.  pennatiUuSf  and 
the  only  known  examples  of  Jietiograptus.  According  to  this  classification,  the  upper 
part  of  the  Arenig  group  (zone  of  Didymograptus  hijidus)  is  especially  marked  by  the 
presence  of  Fhyllograptics  (Fig.  376),  in  association  with  forms  of  Didymograptus  like  1). 
hijidus.  Species  peculiar  to  it^  besides  the  last-named,  are  D.  minutus  and  some  forms 
of  Diplograpta,  such  as  CliTnacograptus  con/ertus.^ 

Hicks  and  others  have  recognised  three  divisions  in  the  Arenig  group — Lower,  Middle, 
and  Upper.  The  lower  contains  two  genera  found  in  the  Tremadoc  group  below 
{Dictyograptus  and  Dendrograptus\  and  is  also  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
Didymograptus  extensus^  D.  pennatulus^  Phyllograptus  stella,  and  Trigonograplus.  The 
middle  division  is  marked  by  Tetragrapttis  serra^  T.  qviidribrackiatus,  &c.,  while  the 
upper  includes  several  species  of  Didymograpt.us  {D.  hijidus^  D.  paiulus,  &c.),  Clinuno- 
graptus  cmferttis^  and  Diplograptus  dentatus.^ 

Hicks  proposed  to  construct  a  separate  group  under  the  name  of  "Llanvim," 
by  taking  the  upper  part  of  the  Arenig  {Didymograptus  bijidus  zone)  and  lower  portion 
of  the  Llandeilo  rocks,  making  a  total  thickness  of  about  2000  feet  of  strata  near  St. 
David's  in  South  Wales.*  It  is  in  this  group  of  strata  that  the  trilobites  Acidaspis, 
Barrandia,  Illainus,  and  Phacops  make  their  earliest  appearance.  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay 
believed  that  in  North  Wales  there  is  an  unconformable  overlap  of  the  Arenig  upon  the 
Tremadoc  and  older  beds  ;  but  in  South  Wales  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  break.'* 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Arenig  rocks  in  Wales  was  the  volcanic 
action  during  their  formation,  whereby  various  felsitic  or  rhyolitic  lavas,  with  abundant 
discharges  of  fine  ashes  and  coarser  agglomerates,  were  erupted  over  the  sea-bottom  and 
interstratified  with  the  contemporaneously  deposited  sediments,  while  more  basic  sills 
were  subsequently  injected  under  the  volcanic  sheets.  Some  of  the  more  important 
Welsh  mountains  consist  mainly  of  these  ancient  volcanic  materials — Cader  Idris,  the 
Arans,  Arenig  Mountain,  and  others.^ 

2.  Llandeilo  Group. — These  dark  argillaceous  and  occasionally  calcareous  flag- 
stones, sandstones,  and  shales  were  first  described  by  Murchison  as  occurring  at 
Llandeilo,  in  Carmarthenshire.  They  reappear  near  St.  David's,,  on  the  coast  of  Pem- 
brokeshire, and  at  Builth,  in  Radnorshire.^  In  the  middle  of  them  a  seam  of  limestone 
(Llandeilo  limestone)  occurs,  while  intercalated  igneous  rocks  are  specially  noticeable  in 
the  upper  subdivision.  It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  graptolites  were  almost  confined 
to  this  group.     These  fossils,  now  known  to  range  from  the  Cumbrian  to  the  top  of  the 

1  Lapworth,  Anji.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  (1880),  p.  197. 

^  Hicks,  Q.  J\ii.  S.  xxxi.  (1875),  p.  171  ;  Hopkinsou  and  Lapworth,  ibid.  pp.  634-637. 

5  Pop.  Science  Rev.  (1881),  p.  289. 

*  "  Geology  of  N.  W^ales,"  J/ei/u  Geol.  Siirr.  iii.  On  the  Arenig,  Llanviru,  and  Llandeilo 
series  of  Caermarthen  iu  South  Wales,  Misses  Crosfield  and  Skeat,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  Iii.  (1896), 
p.  623. 

*  For  descriptions  of  the  Arenig  lavas  and  tuffs  consult  the  "  Geology  of  N.  Wales," 
already  cited ;  also  G.  A.  Cole  and  C.  V.  Jennings,  Q.  J.  O.  S.  xlv.  (1889)  ;  Qeol.  Mag. 
(1890),  p.  447.  Jennings  and  G.  J.  Williams,  Q.  J.  Q.  S.  xlvii.  (1891),  p.  374.  A.  G. 
op.  cit.  Presid.  Address,  p.  105  ;  and  *  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,'  vol.  i.  The 
Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Shropshire  area  (where  the  position  of  the  Shelve  quartzite  was 
recognised  by  Murchison)  are  described  by  Lapworth,  Oeol.  Mag.  1887,  p.  78  ;  Proc.  Gcol. 
Assoc.  1894,  p.  317. 

*  The  interesting  volcanic  series  at  Builth  is  described  by  Mr.  H.  Woods,  Q.  J.  G.  &  1. 
(1894),  p.  566.  Lower  Llandeilo  lavas  and  the  Llanvim  fauna  have  been  recognised  by  Mr. 
F.  R.  Cowper  Reed  at  Fishguard  on  tlie  Pembrokeshire  coast,  cp.  cit.  11  (1895),  p.  149. 
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Silarian  system,  occar  abundantly  in  the  Llandeilo  rocks,  and  present  there  a  transitional 
character  between  the  Areuig  types  below  and  those  in  the  Caradoc  or  Bala  rocks  above. 
In  the  lower  portions  of  the  group  the  most  abundant  genus  is  DidymograptuSi  D,  Murchi- 
s&ni  (Fig.  876)  being  the  characteristic  species  (and  serving  to  mark  a  graptolitic  zone), 
accompanied  by  many  of  the  Arenig  species,  together  with  new  forms  of  Cryptograptus 
and  Glosaograptua,  In  the  middle  part  of  the  group  the  D.  Murchistmi  becomes  very  rare 
aod  is  associated  with  ZHplograptu^  foliaceus  and  Climacograptus  Scharenbergi.  In  the 
Upper  Llandeilo  rocks  graptolites  of  the  type  of  Cryptograptus  tricomis  and  Climaco- 
graptus Scharcjibergi  are  abundant,  also  species  of  CoBnograptus  with  Diccllograptus 
sedans  (zone  of  Camograptus  gratis).  Trilobites  are  characteristic  fossils  of  the  group, 
upwards  of  fifty  species  belonging  to  eighteen  or  twenty  genera  being  known.  These  in- 
clude characteristic  forms  which  do  not  range  beyond  the  group,  Asaphus  tyrannus 
(Fig.  378,  4)  Calymene  eambre-nsiSy  Trinuclens  Lloydii  (Fig.  378,  8)  and  T.  favus  being 
found  in  the  lower  subdivision,  and  Bg,rrandia  Cordai,  Cheirurus  SedgwicHit  and  Ogygia 
Buehii  (Fig.  378,  3)  in  the  upper.  The  brachiopods  include  the  genera  Acrotreta, 
Crania^  Discina^  Siphonotreta^  Leptmna,  LiJigiUa,  Orthis,  Plectamhoniles,  and  SiropJiomena, 
some  of  which  here  make  their  first  appearance.  The  lamellibranchs  are  represented  by 
species  of  Cardiola  fC.  irUerruptaf)  and  Modiolopsis  {M,  expaiisa^  M,  infiata)^  the 
gasteropoda  by  Cyclonema,  Eumnphnlus,  Murckisonia,  Pleurotmnaria,  Haphistomaf 
Bellerophon,  EccvZiomphaluSj  and  Maclurea,  the  pteropods  by  CmitUaria  and  Hyolithes^ 
the  cephaloijods  by  Cyrtoeeras^  Orthoceras,  and  Endoceras. 

3.  Caradoc  or  Bala  Group. — Under  the  first  name  were  placed  by  Murchison  the 
thick  yellowish  and  grey  sandstones  of  Caer  Caradoc  in  Shropshire,  and  the  Horderley 
and  May  Hill  Sandstone.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  grey  and  dark  slates, 
grits,  and  sandstones  described  by  Sedgwick  as  occurring  round  Bala  in  Merionethshire, 
and  regarded  by  him  as  the  higher  part  of  his  Cambrian  system,  were  really  slightly 
different  lithological  developments  of  the  same  stratigraphical  division.  In  the  Shrop- 
shire area,  some  of  the  rocks  are  so  shelly  as  to  become  strongly  calcareous.  In  the 
Bala  district,  the  strata  contain  two  limestones  separated  by  a  sandy  and  slaty  group  of 
rocks  1400  feet  thick.  The  lower  or  Bala  limestone  (25  feet  thick)  has  been  traced  as  a 
variable  band  over  a  large  area  in  Korth  Wales.  It  is  usually  identified  with  the 
Coniston  limestone  of  the  Westmoreland  region.  The  upper  or  Hirnant  limestone  (10 
feet)  is  more  local.  Bands  of  volcanic  tuff  and  large  beds  of  various  felsitic  lavas  occur 
among  the  Bala  beds,  and  prove  the  contemporaneous  ejection  of  volcanic  products. 
These  attain  a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet  in  the  Snowdon  region.^ 

A  large  suite  of  fossils  has  been  obtained  from  this  group  (Fig.  379).  The  sponges 
are  represented  by  a  few  forms  (Astylospongia).  The  graptolites  are  strongly  differen- 
tiated from  those  of  the  Arenig  rocks  by  the  entire  absence  of  DichograptidsB  and 
Phyllograptida.  The  Diplograptidie,  feebly  represented  in  the  Arenig  and  Lower 
Llandeilo  groups,  are  now,  as  Professor  Lapworth  points  out,  the  dominant  forms, 
occurring  in  swarms  in  every  zone.  The  two  genera  Diplograptus  and  ClimacO' 
graptus  are  especially  abundant.  The  following  successive  zones,  each  marked  by  the 
prevalence  of  its  own  species  of  graptolite,  have  been  observed  by  Professor  Lapworth 
in  tecending  order :  (1)  zone  of  Climacograptus  Wilsonij  (2)  zone  of  Dieranograptus 
Clinganiy  (8)  zone  of  PUurograptus  linearis^  (4)  zone  of  Dicellograptus  cmnplanatus,  (5) 
zone  of  Dieellograplv^  aneeps.  The  same  observer  remarks  upon  the  extraordinary 
extinction  of  families,  genera,  and  species  of  graptolites  during  the  period  of  the  Caradoc- 
Bala  rocks.     "The  entire  families  of  the  Dicranograptidae,  Leptograptidse,  and  Lasio- 

^  For  accounts  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  Caradoc-Bala  series  of  Wales,  see 
Ramsay's  *  Geology  of  North  Wales,'  already  cited.  A.  Barker's  'Bala  Volcanic  Series  of 
Oaenarvonshire,'  being  the  Sedgwick  Prize  Essay  for  1888.  F.  Rutley,  Q.  J.  G,  X  xzxv. 
<1879),  p.  608.  W.  W.  Watts,  op,  cU.  xli.  (1886),  p.  582.  A.  G.  vol.  xlvii.  (1891),  Presi- 
dential Address,  p.  117  ;  'Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,'  chap.  xiii. 
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graptidffi  disappear  from  sight  altogether.  The  only  families  that  survive  into  the 
Llandovery  rocks  are  those  of  the  Diplograptidte  and  Retiolitidse,  and  these  only  in  a 
very  degenerate  form."  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  it  was  during  Caradoc  time  that 
the  Dicranograptidce  and  Leptograptidee  attained  their  highest  development.* 

To  the  conditions  that  allowed  the  deposition  of  limestone  bands  in  this  group  we 
doubtless  owe  the  presence  of  upwards  of  40  species  of  corals  belonging  to  Alveolites^ 


Fig.  879.— Group  of  Caradoc  Fossils, 
a,  Porambonites  iiitdrcedens,  Pander ;  b,  Orthis  himantensis,  Mc€k>y  ;  c,  Lingula  longissima,  Pander  (^ 
d,  Strophoniena  grandis,  Sby. ;  e,  Orthis  plicata,  Sby ;  /,  Orthis  calligramroa,  Dalm. ;  <7,  Crania  di- 
varicata,  McCoy ;  h,  Triplegia  (?)  maccoyana,  Dav. ;  i,  Atrypa  (?)  Headii,  Billlnga  (|);  J,  Atrypa 
uiarginalis,  Dalm. ;  k,  Discina  oblongata,  PortL  ;  2,  Anibonychia  prisca,  Portl.  ;  m,  Palttarca 
billingsiana.  Salt.  ;  n,  Rhynchonella  nana,  Salt ;  o,  Cleidophorus  ovalis,  VLcCoy. 

Cifathopliyllavif  FavositeSy  Halysites,  Heliolites,  Moivliculiporay  &c.  The  echinoderms 
are  represented  by  crinoids  of  the  genera  Cyathocrinus  and  GlyptocriniM  ;  by  numerous 
species  of  cystideans  {EchinosphmriteSy  SphaeroniteSy  AgelacriniUs,  Hemicosiniles,  &c.) ; 
by  brittle- stars  {Protaster),  and  by  star- fishes  of  the  genera  Palasaster  and  SUnaster  ;  the 

1  Lapworth,  Ami.  Mag.  Xat.  Hist,  v.  (1880),  p.  358  seq. 
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annelids  by  SerpuliUs^  and  numerous  burrows  and  tracks ;  the  trilobites  by  species  of 
Acidaspia,  Amp^yx^  Asaphus,  CcUymene,  CheiruruSj  Cybele,  Bncrinut-uSy  ffmnalonotuSf 
Rlmnus,  Lidtas,  Phaeops^  RemophurideSy  Trinudeus;  the  ostracods  by  Beyrichiaf 
LeperdUia,  Cythere,  Primitiay  and  Entomis ;  the  polyzoa  by  Fenestella,  Olaivconuynu, 
Ptilodidya,  and  Phyllopora;  the  brachiopods  by  Atrypa,  MeriaUlla^  LepUena^  Orthis, 
PUctamhoniUSy  Sln/phomeruiy  Crania,  Trematis  {Diseina),  and  Lingula;  the  lamelli- 
branchs  by  CteiwdojUa,  Orthonotaf  ModiolopsU,  Plerineay  Anibonyehia,  Palscarca ;  the 
gasteropods  by  Mwrchisonia,  PUurotomariay  Raphistoma,  Cyclonema,  CyrloliteSj  Holopsa, 
Holopdla,  Bellervphon,  EcculiompJuilus,  and  Maelurea  ;  the  pteropods  by  TentaaditeSf 
Conularia,  and  JffyolUhes;  and  the  cephalopoda  by  the  genera  Orthoceras,  Cyrtoeeras, 
TrocholiUs  (LUuites),  &c. 

The  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  typically  deyeloj^ed  in  Wales,  extend  over  much  of 
Britain,  thongh  largely  buried  under  more  recent  formations.  They  rise  into  the  hilly 
tracts  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,'  where  they  consist  of  the  following 
subdivisioDS  in  descending  order : — 

Coniston  Limestone  series  with  the  Ashgill ' 
shales  above  the  limestone  and  the  Dufton 
shales  below  it      .  .  ^ 

Borrowdale  volcanic  series  (green  slates  aud^ 
porphyries) :  tuffs  and  lavas  without  ordi- 
nary sedimentary  strata  except  at  base, 
12,000  ft 


={ 


Bala  beds. 

Part  of  Bala,  whole  of  Llaudeilo, 
and  perhaps  part  of  Arenig 
groups. 


Skiddaw  Slates,  10,000  or  12,000  ft.,  base  1  _  /  Arenig  group,  with  perhaps  Tr^- 
notseen J        I     madoc  Slates  and  Lingula  Flags. 

Apart  from  the  massive  intercalation  of  volcanic  rocks,  these  strata  present  con- 
siderable lithological  and  palseontological  differences  from  the  typical  subdivisions  in 
Wales.  The  Skiddaw  slates  are  black  or  dark-grey,  argillaceous,  and  in  some  beds 
sandy  rocks,  often  much  cleaved,  though  seldom  yielding  workable  slates,  sometimes 
soft  and  black,  like  Carboniferous  shale.  As  a  rule,  they  are  singiilarly  unfossiliferou.«, 
but  in  some  of  their  less  cleaved  and  altered  portions,  they  have  yielded  Lingrila  hreriSy 
traces  of  annelids,  a  few  trilobites  {yEgltTuif  AgnostuSj  Asaphus,  &c.),  some  phyllocarids 
{Caryoearis\  and  remains  of  plants  (?)  {BythotrephiSy  Ac).  But  their  most  abundant 
and  characteristic  fossils  are  graptolites,  of  which  59  species  have  been  determined. 
These  organisms  indicate  that,  wliile  the  main  mass  of  the  slates  may  be  regarded  as 
of  Arenig  age,  the  lowest  ^Mirts  of  the  series,  where  Bryograplus  and  Clmiograptus  tenellus 
are  found,  probably  belong  to  the  Tremadoc  group ;  the  highest  portions,  containing 
DiplograptuSy  Didymograpius,  Placopariay  &c.  appear  to  represent  the  lower  part  of  the 
Llandeilo  (Llanvim)  series  of  Wales.  Of  the  whole  of  this  graptolitic  fauna  14  species 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  Britain,  25  occur  in  the  Quebec  group  of  Canada,  and  no 
fewer  than  34  are  common  to  the  Skiddaw  slates  and  to  the  Lower  Silurian  series  of 
Sweden.^  These  slates,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  779),  have  been  invaded  by  granite  and 
other  eruptive  rocks,  and  have  undergone  marked  contact-metamorphism. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  long  period  represented  by  the  Skiddaw  slates,  volcanic 
action  manifested  itself,  first  by  intermittent  showers  of  ashes  and  streams  of  lava,  which 
were  interstratified  with  the  ordinary  marine  sediment,  and  then  by  a  more  powerful 
and  continuous  series  of  explosions,  whereby  a  huge  volcanic  mountain  or  group  of  cones 
was  piled  up  above  the  sea-level.  The  vast  pile  of  volcanic  material  (estimated  at  some 
12.000  feet  in  total  thickness)  consists  entirely  of  lavas  and  ashes  without  the  int«rstrati 

'  Sedgwick's  *Three  Letters  addressed  to  W.  Wordsworth,'  1843.  J.  C.  Ward,  "(;eolog>'^ 
of  the  North  Part  of  the  English  Lake  District"  {Ueological  Survey  Memoir)^  1876.  Nichol- 
son, *  Essay  on  the  Geology  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,*  1868.  See  also  papers  by 
Harkness,  Nicholson,  Hughes,  Marr,  and  others  in  Q.  J.  O,  S,  and  (JeoL  Mag. 

«  Miss  G.  L.  EUes,  Q,  J,  (f,  S.  liv.  (1898),  p.  525.  See  also  Mr.  J.  Marr,  OeoL  Mag. 
1894,  p.  122. 
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fication  of  ordinary  sediment  except  at  the  base  and  the  top.  The  lower  lavas  are  rarieties 
of  andesite,  which  are  also  met  with  in  the  central  and  higher  parts  of  the  Borrowdale 
volcanic  series,  while  rhyolitic  felsites  were  specially  ponred  out  towards  the  close  of  the 
volcanic  period.  Enormous  quantities  of  fine  volcanic  ashes  were  likewise  discharged. 
These  various  volcanic  rocks  form  the  picturesque  hills  of  the  Lake  District.  ^  The  length 
of  time  occupied  by  this  volcanic  episode  in  Cumbrian  geology  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  all  the  Llandeilo  and  a  large  part  of  the  Bala  beds  are  absent  here.  The  volcanic 
island  slowly  sank  into  a  sea  wherein  Bala  organisms  flourished.  In  some  places  a 
gronp  of  shales  occasionally  800  feet  thick,  and  known  as  the  Dufton  shales,  overlies  the 
Borrowdale  series,  and  contains  among  other  characteristic  species  Strophomena  expansa, 
Plectamboniies  (Leptana)  aericea,  Trinucleus  cattcerUricuSy  Homaloiiotus  bistUcatu^^ 
IllasHus  BowTnanni.  The  most  marked  rock  of  the  overlying  series  is  the  Couiston 
limestone,'  which  has  yielded  such  familiar  Bala  species  as  MorUicuIipara  (Favosites) 
fibrosa^  Heliolites  interstinctus,  CybeU  verrucosa,  PUclambonites  (Leptsma)  aericea,  OrOiis 
ActoniaB,  0.  hiforata,  0,  callUframmay  0.  eUffaiUula,  0.  porccUa,  and  Leptatiia 
{Strop?iomena)  rhomboidalis.  These  organisms  and  their  associates,  gathering  on  the 
submerged  flanks  of  the  sinking  volcano,  before  the  eruptions  had  finally  ceased, 
formed  there  the  limestone  now  traceable  for  many  miles  through  the  Westmorelami 
hills,  like  the  Bala  limestone  of  North  Wales,  which,  as  already  stated,  it  probably 
represents.  The  Coniston  limestone  is  overlain  by  a  conformable  group  of  argilla- 
ceous strata  (Ashgill  shales)  containing  Trinitcleus  cmvcentrica,%  Phdcops  apiculcUns, 
P.  mucroneUiiSy  Slrophomejia  sUuriaruiy  and  other  Lower  Silurian  fossils.  Not  far  to  the 
east,  at  the  base  of  the  great  Pennine  escarpment,  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  in 
the  Coniston  series  are  well  developed.'  But  the  enormous  volcanic  group  of  Westmore- 
land and  Cumberland  dies  out  rapidly  in  that  direction,  for  in  the  Craven  district  it  is 
represented  by  a  series  of  sandstones,  grits,  and  slates  (often  green),  probably  10,000 
feet  thick,  which  passes  up  conformably  into  the  Coniston  limestone  series.^  The  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  Crossfell  inlier  is  the  occurrence  of  an  isolated  masa  of  lime- 
stone at  Keisley,  which  has  yielded  a  large  and  peculiar  assemblage  of  fossils,  that  show  it 
to  belong  to  the  base  of  the  Upper  Bala  or  Caradoc  rocks,  and  to  represent  in  a  more 
complete  form  a  zone  which  is  elsewhere  absent  or  only  feebly  developed  in  Britain. 
Among  these  organisms  trilobites  are  specially  prominent,  no  fewer  than  17  genera  and 
43  species  having  been  obtained.  Jllssmis,  CheiruruSy  Lichaa  and  Harpes  are  each 
represented  by  a  number  of  species.  The  brachiopods  are  likewise  numerous,  particularly 
species  of  Orthis^  Pafinesquijia,  Plectamboniies  and  Atrypa,  and  the  corals  include  Haly- 
sites  catenuluna,  MoiUiculipora  fibrosa^  Favosites  aJveolariSy  and  Streptekama  europsBum.^ 
The  Southern  Uplands  of  Scotland  are  formed  almost  wholly  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Silurian  strata  which  have  been  thrown  into  innumerable  plications,  often  overthrust 
and  reversed.  The  unravelling  of  this  complicated  stnicture  has  been  made  possible 
chiefly  by  the  evidence  from  certain  zones  of  graptolitic  shales,  so  well  worked  out  by 
Professor  Lapworth,  and  the  whole  region  has  since  been  mapped  in  detail  and  de- 
scribed by  Messrs.  Peach  and  Home,  of  the  Geological  Survey.®    The  Arenig  division 

^  On  the  volcanic  geology  of  this  region  consult  J.  C.  Ward  in  the  work  above  cited. 
A.  G.,  Presid.  Address,  Q.  J.  O.  S.  1891,  p.  137  ;  *  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,' 
vol.  i.,  and  authors  there  given.     Also  W.  M.  Hutchings,  Oeoi.  Mag,  1892,  pp.  154,  218. 

*  On  this  limestone  see  Marr,  Oeoi.  Mag.  1892,  pp.  97,  443. 

»  Harkness,  Q.  J,  G,  S.  xxi.  (1865),  p.  235.  Nicholson,  Geof,  M(tg.  1869,  p.  213. 
Tliis  "Crassfell  inlier"  has  been  described  by  Messrs.  Nicholson,  Marr,  and  Harker, 
Q.  J.  G.  S.  xlvii.  (1891),  p.  500. 

*  Hughes,  Geof.  Mag,  iv.  (1867),  p.  346.  This  area  had  previously  l)een  describeil  by 
Sedgwick,  Trans.  Ged.  S(K.  (2)  iii.  j).  1  ;  and  by  Phillips,  Q.  J,  G.  S,  viii.  p.  35. 

»  F.  R.  Cowper  Reed,  Q.  J,  G.  S.  Hi.  (1896),  p.  407  ;  and  liii.  (1897),  p.  67. 

*  Lapworth,  in  the  pai>er8  cited  on  p.  965.     B.  N.  Peach  and  J.  Home,  "The  Silurian 
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is  represented  by  cherts  containing  radiolaria,  randstones,  and  grey  shales,  which  in 
the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  region  are  associated  with  fine  volcanic  tuffs. 
In  Ayrshire  and  the  south-western  districts,  where  the  volcanic  constituents  attain  a 
great  development,  they  consist  of  basic  lavas  (diabase,  &c.))  with  intercalated  tuffs  and 
agglomerates.     A  characteristic  feature  of  these  lavas  is  the  development  of  ellipsoidal 

for  pillow-structure  in  them  (pp.  136,  306).  This  volcanic  platform  appears  to  under- 
lie the  Silurian  region  over  an  area  of  at  least  2000  square  miles,  inasmuch  as  it  conies 
to  the  surface  wherever  the  crests  of  the  anticlines  bring  up  sufficiently  deep  parts  of  the 
formations.  It  is  thus  one  of  the  most  extensive  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Tolcithic  tracts  in  Europe.  The  fb&sils  include  Tetr(igraptn8  (6  species),  Dichograptus 
(4),  Didymoffraptua  (4),  Trigonograpius  (]),  Phyllograptus  (1),  Dendrograptus  (1), 
Olimaeograptus  (1),  and  Dictyanema  (1)  ;  Cdryocaris  fVrightii,  Aeroth^U  (2  species), 
Acrotreta  (2),  Kutorgina  (2),  Lirigula {l)y  Lingulella  (3) ;  Linnarsaonia  (2),  OboleUa  (3), 
with  the  glass-rope  sponge  HycUostelia  and  annelid  jaws  referred  to  ArabdliUs, 

The  Llandeilo  division  is  generally  represented  in  the  lower  part  by  radiolarian  cherts 
and  mudstones,  which  immediately  overlie  the  Arenig  rocks ;  in  the  upper  part  by 
greywackes  and  shales,  including  the  Glenkiln  Black  Shales,  bands  of  red  nodular  chert, 
with  courses  of  red  and  green  mudstone,  fine  volcanic  tuffs,  massive  grey  and  black 
cherts  and  occasional  black  shales  containing  Upper  Llandeilo  graptolites — Stephanograptus 
{Caniograptus)  gracilis^  the  zonal  form,  with  Didynujgraptus  (2  species),  Thamnograplus  (2), 
CUUhrograptus  (1),  Dicranograptus  (7),  Dicellograptus  (6),  Leptograptus  (1),  Diplograptus 
(6),  Cryptograptus  (1),  Ohssograptus  (1),  Lasiograptiis  (2),  Climacograjftus  (3),  Corynoides 
(2),  Acrolretcij  Acrothele,  Siphonotreta,  Disdna^  Hyalosteliaf  and  22  species  of  radiolaria 
which  abound  in  some  of  the  bands  of  chert.  In  the  Girvan  district  of  Ayrshire,  where 
a  portion  of  the  Llandeilo  formation  is  absent  and  the  remaining  part  lies  un conformably 
on  the  Arenig  cherts,  massive  conglomerates  appear  together  with  a  thick  limestone 
(Stinchar)  and  graptolitic  mudstones.  The  limestone  has  yielded  a  large  assemblage  of 
fossils,  conspicuous  among  which  are  nodules  of  Oirvandla  (probably  related  to  the 
calcareous  algte),  abundant  corals,  of  which  no  fewer  than  17  genera  have  been  detecte<l ; 
numerous  articulate  brachiopods  {Leptana,  9  species ;  Strophoinenay  9  ;  Rky^ichonella, 
11 ;  Orthis,   15 ;  together  with  a  few  lamellibranchs,   some  gasteropods  {McuihtTea, 

^  Opkiletay  Murehisonia^  Pleurotomaria),  and  species  of  the  cephalopods  OrthoceraSy 
CyrtocerotSy  and  Troeholites. 

The  Caradoc  division  in  the  central  part  of  the  region  is  represented  by  an  upper 
group  of  green  and  grey  mudstones  with  black  shales,  forming  the  Upper  Hartfell  Shales, 
and  divided  into  an  upper  zone  of  Dicellograpttcs  aneeps,  Diplograptun  truncatwty  and 
Clinuieograplus  scalariSy  a  middle  band  of  mudstone  (nufossiliferous  *'  Barren  Mud- 
stone  ")  and  a  lower  zone  of  Dicellograptus  complanatusy  and  Dictyonema  moffcUensis.  The 
lower  group  consists  of  a  band  of  black  shales  about  50  feet  thick,  forming  the  Lower 
Hartfell  Shales  and  containing  the  following  zones  in  descending  order :  at  the  top,  the 
zone  of  Pleurograptvs  lineariSf  with  Leptograpttis  flaceidus,  Diplograptus  foliace7iSy 
Climaeograptus  ttdmlifertis  ;  in  the  centre,  the  zone  of  Dicranograptus  Clinganiy  with  I), 
ramosus,  Climaeograptiis  caudatuSy  C.  bieoniis,  Dicellograptiis  Forchhammeri ;  at  the 
bottom,  the  zone  of  Climaeograptus  fVilsonit  with  Cryptograptus  tricomisy  Diplograptus 
TugosuSy  Lasiograpttts  Rarknessi,  Climaeograptus  Schareribergi,  In  Ayrshire  the 
Cttfadoc  strata  present  themselves  in  a  wholly  different  condition.  They  are  much 
thicker  and  more  varied  in  their  lithological  character,  and  they  comprise  a  much  more 
diversified  fauna,  but  among  the  fossils  the  distinctive  graptolites  occur  which  serve  to 
show  the  parallelism  of  these  strata  with  the  much  thinner  series  of  the  Moffat  region. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  (p.  797)  to  the  occurrence  of  a  belt  of  what  appear 
to  be  rocks  of  Arenig  age,  wedged  in  along  the  border  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.     These 

Rocks  of  Britain  :  I.  Scotland,"  in  Menu  Oeol,  Surv.  1899, — a  detailed  monograph  on  the 
geology,  petrography,  and  palaeontology  of  the  whole  region. 
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rocks  consist  of  radiolarian  cherts  or  jaspers  and  slates,  associated  with  basic  ellipsoidal 
lavas  (diabase).  They  present  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  Arenig  band  of  similar 
rocks  in  the  Southern  Uplands  as  to  afford  strong  reason  to  regard  them  as  probably  also 
of  Arenig  age.  The  radiolaria  are  not,  however,  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  admit  of 
satisfactory  comparison  with  those  of  the  Arenig  and  Llandeilo  cherts  already  referred 
to.  This  band  of  rocks  has  been  traced  along  the  margin  of  the  Highland  schists  across 
Scotland  into  the  island  of  Arran.  It  appears  to  be  prolonged  into  Ireland  and  to 
expand  there  into  a  broad  tract  in  county  Tyrone.  It  Is  associated  in  Kincardineshire 
with  a  younger  group  of  argillaceous  and  calcareous  strata  ("Margie  series").  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  rocks  have  suffered  from  the  latest  plication  of  the  region, 
and  they  suggest  that  ix)88ibly  some  part  of  the  Central  Highlands'  may  consist  of 
altered  Silurian  sediments  and  igneous  rocks,  as  we  know  that  in  the  north-west  both 
Cambrian  and  pre-Cambrian  sedimentary  materials  have  gone  to  the  construction  of  the 
crystalline  schists  of  that  region.^ 

In  the  north-east  of  Ireland  a  broad  belt  of  Silurian  rocks,  crossing  from  the  south- 
west of  Scotland,  runs  from  the  coast  of  Down  into  the  heart  of  the  counties  of  Ros- 
common and  Longford.  It  is  marked  by  the  same  graptolitic  zones  that  occur  in 
Scotland.  The  Glenkiln  shales  with  their  typical  Llandeilo  graptolites  are  found  to 
the  south  of  Belfast  Lough,  while  the  Hartfell  shales  with  their  Caradoc  fossils  have 
also  been  observed.^  The  richest  fossiliferous  localities  among  the  Irish  Silurian 
rocks  are  found  at  the  Chair  of  Kildare,*  Portrane  near  Dublin,  Pomeroy  in  Tyrone,  and 
Lisbellan  in  Fermanagh,  where  small  protrusions  of  the  older  rocks  rise  as  oases  among 
the  surrounding  later  formations.  Portlock  brought  the  northern  and  western  localities 
to  light,  and  Murchison  pointed  out  that,  while  a  number  of  the  trilobites  {Trinueletts, 
Phaeops,  Calymeiie,  Illxnus),  as  well  as  the  simple  plated  Orthidte,  Leptienae,  and 
Strophomense,  some  spiral  shells,  aud  many  Orthocerata,  are  specifically  identical  with 
those  from  the  typical  Caradoc  and  Bala  beds  of  Shropshire  and  Wales,  yet  they  are 
associated  with  peculiar  forms,  first  discovered  in  Ireland,  and  very  rare  elsewhere  in 
the  British  Islands.  Among  these  distinctive  fossils  he  cited  the  trilobites,  JiemopUu- 
rideSf  Harpcs,  Amphion,  and  BroiUeus,  with  smooth  forms  o^  Amphua  {Jsotcliis)^  which, 
though  abundant  in  Ireland  and  Anieiica,  had  seldom  been  found  in  Wales  or  £ngland, 
and  never  on  the  continent.^  To  the  north  of  the  broad  Silurian  belt  which  crosses  * 
the  island  lies  the  tract  in  Tyrone,  above  referred  to,  where  a  remarkable  series  of  cherts 
and  jaspers  like  those  of  the  Arenig  group  in  the  south  of  flcotland,  is  associated  with 
a  great  development  of  ellipsoidal  lavas,  tuffs,  and  agglomerates,  together  with  shales, 
grits,  and  limestones  like  those  of  the  "Margie  Series"  of  Kincardineshire.  In  the 
south-east  of  Ireland  a  large  tract  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks  extends  through  the  counties 
of  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Waterford.  In  this  area  also  the  Llandeilo  and  Caradoc 
graptolitic  zones  occur.  Even  as  far  south  as  the  southern  coast-line  of  Waterford 
black  shales  continue  the  physical  aspect  of  the  Glenkiln  shales,  and  contain  some  of 
the  same  graptolites.^     We  have  thus  evidence  that  the  black  carbonaceous  mud  in 


^  Annual  Reports  of  Geol,  Surety  for  1893,  1895,  and  1896;  Summary  of  Progress  of 
Oed.  Sure,  for  1899,  p.  67.  *  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Britain,'  vol.  i.  p.  240.  G.  Barrow, 
Q.J,  O.  S.W\\.  (1901),  p.  328. 

'^  W.  Swauston,  Trans.  Belfast  Sal.  Field  Club,  1876-77.  Lapworth,  Ann,  Mag.  Sat. 
Hist.  is.  (1879),  p.  424. 

'  See  the  recent  detailed  account  of  this  locality  by  Messrs.  Rejniolds  and  Gardiner, 
Q.  J.  G.  S.  Hi.  (1896),  p.  587.  llie  same  geologists  have  also  bubsequently  studied  the 
Portrane  inlier  [op  cit.  liii.  1897,  p.  520) ;  and  Lam  bay  Island  (liv.  1898,  p.  135).  The 
Balbriggan  district  has  been  described  by  W.  Andrews,  Oed,  Mag,  1899,  p.  395. 

^  'Siluria,'  p.  174.  The  upper  portion  of  the  Pomeroy  section  has  yielded  Llandovery 
graptolites,  so  that  the  strata  there  are  partly  Lower  and  partly  Upper  Silurian. 

*  Tlie  geology  of  the  Waterford  coast  was  described  by  Jukes  and  Du  Noyer  in  the 
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which  these  graptolites  lived  spread  over  the  sea-floor  for  a  distauce  of  at  least  300 
miles. 

Upper  Silurian. — Wales  and  Shropshire. — This  series  of  rocks  occurs  in  two 
very  distinct  lithological  types  in  the  British  Islands.  So  great  indeed  is  the  contrast 
between  these  types,  that  it  is  only  by  a  comparison  of  organic  remains  that  the  whole 
has  been  grouped  together  as  the  deposits  of  one  geological  period.  In  the  original 
Shropshire  region  described  by  Murchison,  and  from  which  his  type  of  the  system  was 
taken,  the  strata  are  comparatively  flat,  soft,  and  unaltered,  consisting  mainly  of  some- 
what Incoherent  sandy  mudstone  and  shale,  with  occasional  bands  of  limestone.  But 
as  these  rocks  are  followed  into  North  Wales,  they  are  found  to  pass  into  a  thick  seiies 
of  grits  and  shales,  so  like  portions  of  the  hard  altered  Lower  Silurian  rocks  that,  save 
for  the  evidence  of  fossils,  they  would  naturally  be  grouped  as  part  of  that  more  ancient 
series.  In  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and  still  farther  north  in  the  border  counties 
of  Scotland,  also  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  it  is  the  North  Welsh  type  which  prevails. 
This  type,  therefore,  is  really  the  prevalent  one  in  Biitain,  extending  over  many  hundreds 
of  square  miles,  while  the  original  Shropshire  type  hardly  spreads  beyond  the  border 
district  between  England  and  Wales. 

Taking  first  the  original  tract  of  Siluria  (W.  England  and  E.  and  S.E.  Wales),  we 
fiod  a  decided  unconformability  separating  the  Lower  from  the  Upper  Silurian  deposits. 
Iq  some  places  the  latter  steal  across  the  edges  of  the  former,  group  after  group,  till 
they  lie  directly  upon  the  Cambrian  rocks.  Indeed,  in  one  district,  between  the  Long- 
mynd  and  Wenlock  Edge,  the  base  of  th^  Upper  Silurian  rocks  is  found  within  a  few 
miles  to  pass  from  the  Caradoc  group  across  to  the  Longmyndian  rocks.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  in  that  region  very  gi*eat  disturbance  and  extensive  denudation  preceded 
the  commencement  of  the  deposition  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks.  As  Ramsay  pointed 
out,  the  area  of  Wales,  previously  covered  by  a  wide  though  shallow  sea,  was  ridged  up 
ioto  a  series  of  islands,  round  the  margin  of  which  the  conglomerates  at  the  base  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  series  began  to  be  laid  down.  This  took  place  during  a  time  of 
submergence,  for  these  conglomeratic  and  sandy  strata  are  found  creeping  up  the  slopes 
and  even  capping  some  of  the  hills,  as  at  Bogmine,  where  they  reach  a  height  of  1150 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  subsidence  probably  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  interval 
occupied  by  the  deposition  of  the  Upper  Silurian  strata,  which  were  thus  piled  to  a 
depth  of  from  3000  to  5000  feet  over  the  disturbed  and  denuded  platform  of  Lower 
Silurian  rocks. 

Arranged  in  tabular  form,  the  subdivisions  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  Wales  and 
the  adjoining  counties  of  England  are  in  descending  order  as  follows  *. — 

Base  of  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
"Tilestones. 
Downton  Castle  Sandstone,  90  feet. 

3.  Ludlow  group.        J  ^^""^^  ^^^^^^70  feet 

*       "  Upper  Ludlow  Rock,  140  feet. 

Aymestry  Limestone,  n\)  to  30  or  40  feet 

/Lower  Ludlow  Rock,  350  to  780  feet 

[  Wenlock  or  Dudley  Limestone,  90  to  300  feet 
2.  Weolock  group.      -[  Wenlock  Shale,  up  to  3  900  feet. 

I  Woolhope  or  Barr  Limestone  and  Shale,.  150  feet 

I  Tarauuou  Shales,  1000  to  1500  feet 
1.  Llandovery  group.  <  Upper  Llandovery  Rocks  and  May  HUl  Sandstone,  800  feet. 

[Lower  Llandovery  Rocks,  600  to  1500  feet. 

1.  Llandovery  Group. — The  most  marked  lithological  character  of  this  group  in 
Britain  is  the  occurrence  of  conglomerates  which  indicate  the  terrestrial  disturbance 

Otjological  Survey  Memoir  on  Sheets  167,  168,  178,  and  179  (1865),  Ireland.  A.  G.,  'Ancient 
Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,'  vol.  i.  The  ground  has  recently  been  studied  by  Mr.  F.  R.  C. 
Keed,  Q,  J.  O.  S.  Iv.  (1899),  p.  718  ;  Ivi.  (1900),  p.  657  ;  Geol.  Mag.  1897,  p.  520. 
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and  extensive  denudation  that  followed  the  close  of  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Silui-ian 
rocks. 

{a)  Loioer  Llaiuiovery. — In  North  Wales,  the  Bala  beds,  about  five  miles  S.E.  of  Bala 
Lake,  begin  to  be  covered  with  grey  grits,  which  gradually  expand  southwards  until  in 
the   Rhayader  district  of  Radnorshire  they  attain   a  thickness  of  1830  feet.      These 
overlying  rocks  are  well  displayed  near  the  town  of  Llandovery,  where  they  contain 
some  conglomerate  bands,  and  where  Mr.  Aveline  detected  an  nnconformability  between 
them  and  the  Bala  group  below  them.     Elsewhere  they  seem  to  graduate  downwards 
conformably  into  that  group.     They  cover  a  considerable  breadth  of  country  in  Cardigan 
and  Carmarthenshire,  owing  to  the  numerous  undulations  into  which  they  have  been 
thrown,  and  they  extend  as  far  as  Haverford  West  in  Pembrokeshire.     A  marked  change 
is  now  visible  in  the  fossil  contents  of  the  rocks,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  subdivisions.     Thus  the  familiar  Lower  Silurian  types  of  trilobites  become  few 
or  extinct,  such  as  Agnostus,  Ampyjr,  Asaphtis,  Ogygia,  Remopleurides,  Trinueleus,  and 
their  places  are  taken  in  Upper  Silurian  formations  by  species  of  AeidaspiSy  Encrinurtu^ 
P?uicops,  ProetiiSy  and  other  genera.     A  still  more  striking  contrast  occurs  among  the 
types  of  graptolites.       The  families  of  the    Dicranograptidse,    Leptograptidse,    and 
LasiograptidsB  wholly  disappear,  and  the  forms  which  now  take  their  place  and  distinguish 
the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  belong  to  the  Monograptida?,  which  gradually  exclude  the 
Diplograptidee,  until  before  the  higher  jmrts  of  the  system  are  reached  they  are  the  sole 
representatives  of  the  graptolites.     Three  graptolitic  zones  have  been  recognised  in  the 
Lower  Llandovery  group,    viz.    in   ascending    order :    (1)   Diplograptus  acumifuUus, 
(2)     Diplographat    vesiculosus,   (3)    Monograptus   gregarius.      Besides    these    species, 
Monograptus   tenuis,    M.    atUnicatiiSy    M,    creniUariSy    M,    lobtferus,     Climacogrttpiux 
ujidulatuSf  C,  normalis  and  C.  rectangularis  are  common   Lower   Llandovery  foi-ms. 
Other    characteristic    fossils   are   Orthis  elegarUrila,    0.    tesludhuiria,    Stricklandinia 
(PeTitainerus)  lens,  and  Meristella  crassa.    From  the  abundance  of  the  p|culiar  brachiopods 
termed  PeTitainerus  in  the  Lower,  but  still  more  in  the  Upper  Llandovery  rocks,  these 
strata  were  formerly  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  "  Pentamerus  beds  "  (Fig.  380). 
Though  the  same  species  are  found  in  both  divisions,  Pentamerus  oMongus  is  chiefly 
characteristic  of  the  upper  group  and  comparatively  infrequent  in  the  lower,  while 
Stricklandia  {Pentamerus)  [lens  abounds  in  the  lower,  but  appears  more  sparingly  in 
the  upper.     The  genus  ascends  into  the  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  groups,  and  is  specially 
distinctive  of  Upper  Silurian  rocks.* 

(6)  Upper  Llandovery  and  May  Hill  Sandstone. — ^This  sub-group  has  received  the 
name  of  May  Hill  Sandstone  from  the  locality  in  Gloucestershire  where,  as  first  shown 
by  Murchison,  it  is  well  displayed.  Sedgwick  pointed  out  that  it  forms  over  a  wide 
region  the  natural  base  to  the  Upper  Silurian  series,  for  it  rests  unconformably  on  all 
older  rocks.  It  consists  of  grey,  yellow,  and  brown  ferruginous  sandstones  and 
conglomerates,  sometimes  calcareous  from  the  abundance  of  shells,  which  are  apt  to 
weather  out  and  leave  casts.  Where  the  organisms  have  been  most  crowded  together 
the  rock  even  passes  into  a  limestone  (Pentamerus  limestone,  Norbury  Limestone,  Hollies 
Limestone).  The  lower  members  are  usually  strongly  conglomeratic,  the  pebbles  being 
derived,  sometimes  in  great  part,  from  Lower  Silurian  rocks.  Apjiearing  on  the  coast 
of  Pembrokeshire  at  Marloes  Bay,  this  sub-group  ranges  across  South  Wales  until  it  is 
overlapped  by  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  It  emerges  again  in  Carmarthenshire,  and  trends 
north-eastward  as  a  narrow  strip  at  the  base  of  the  Upper  Silurian  series,  from  a  few 
feet  to  1000  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  as  far  as  the  Longmynd,  where,  as  a  marked 
conglomerate   wrapping    round   that    ancient  ridge,    it   disappears.      In    the    course 

*  Tlie  Lower  and  Upper  Llandovery  rocks  of  Central  Wales  have  recently  been  the 
subject  of  an  exhaustive  stratigraphical  and  palseontological  study  by  Mr.  H.  I^apworth,  who 
has  unravelled  their  succession  and  recognised  among  them  their  characteristic  graptolitic 
zones,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  Ivi.  (1900),  pp.  67-135. 
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of  this  long  tract  it  passes  successively  and  unconformably  over  Lower  Llandovery, 
Caradoc,  Llandeilo,  Cambrian,  and  pre-Carabrian  rocks.' 

Among  the  fossils  are  traces  of  fucoids  and  sponges ;  numerous  graptolites  {Mmio- 
frajfius  SecUfvoickii,  M.  Clinganif  M.  spiralis^  if.  convolutuSj  M,  Proteus,  M.  loibiferus, 
Ciiniaeograptus  normaliSf  Diplograptus  ffugJiesiij  D.  ainucUiiSf  Dictyonema  corrugatellum, 
D.  delieatulum,  CcUyptograptus  digitcUus^  lUtiolites  perlcUus)';  a  number  of  corals 
{Lindostrasmia,  HeliolUes,  Favo9ite.%  Halysites,  Syringoporaj  &c.) ;  a  few  crinoids  and 
sea-urchins  {PalaBeehinus) ;  the  pteropod  TentactdiUs  (particularly  abundant) ;  a  number 
of  trilobites,  of  which  Pkaeops  cavdatHS^  P,  Stokesii,  P.  Weaveri,  Encrinurua  punctatus, 
Calymtne  Blumenbackii,  ProSlus  Stokesiif  and  Illmnus  Thomsmii  are  common  ;  numerous 
brachiopods,  as  Atrypa  heniisphericay  A.  reticulaHs^  Pentamerus  ohlongxts,  Stricklandinia 
liratay  S.  Uns,  PltetamboniUs  transversalis,  Orthis  calligramma,  0.  eUgantula^  0.  reversa, 
Strtyphomena  compresm,  S,  {OrthoUieUs)  peden,  and  Lingula  parcdlela  ;  lamellibranchs  of 
the  mytiloid  genera  Orthonota  and  Modiolopsis,  with  forms  of  PteriTua,  CtenodorUaf  and 
Lyrodesma ;  gasteropoda,  particularly  the  genera  Raphistoma,  Murehisonia,  PUuroto- 
maria,  Cyclonemay  ffolopella,  and  the  species  Bellerophcn  dilcUatus,  B.  trilobatuSf  and 
B.  carinatu8 ;  and  cephalopoda,  chiefly  Orlhoceras,  with  some  forms  of  Actinoceras, 
(hprtocfroB,  TrUoceras,  and  PhraginoceraSy  and  the  old  species  Trochoceras  (LituiUs) 
comu-arietis. 

(c)  Tarannon  Shalt. — Above  the  Upper  Llandovery  beds  comes  a  very  persistent 
band  of  fine,  smooth,  light  grey  or  blue  slates,  which  has  been  traced  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Conway  into  Carmarthenshire.  These  strata,  termed  the  "paste -rock"  by 
Sedgwick,  have  an  extreme  thickness  of  1000  to  1500  feet.  Poor  in  organic  remains, 
their  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  persistence  of  so  tliick  a  band  of  rock 
between  what  were  supposed  to  be  continuous  and  conformable  formations  should  have 
been  unrecognised  until  it  was  proved  by  the  detailed  mapping  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
The  occurrence  of  certain  species  of  graptolites  affords  a  paUeontological  basis  for  placing 
OQ  this  horizon  a  considerable  mass  of  slaty  and  gritty  strata  in  Cardiganshire,  and  for 
identifying  these  and  the  typical  Tarannon  Shales  with  their  probable  equivalents  in 
the  Lake  District  and  in  Scotland.  The  following  graptolitic  zones  in  ascending  order 
have  been  determined  in  the  Tarannon  rocks  :  (1)  RastiHtes  mcutimtis,  (2)  Moiiograptus 
triguust  (3)  Oyrtograptus  Gray  a.  From  the  "Pale  Shales  '*  of  Rhayader,  which  lie  on 
the  same  horizon  as  the  Tarannon  Shales,  Mr.  H.  Lapworth  has  obtained  a  large 
number  of  graptolites,  including  Monograptus  exiguus^  M.  disciis,  M.  ntidus,  M,  priodoUf 
M.  Beeki,  M.  crassuSy  M.jaculumf  M.  pand'kn,  M.  involiUus,  M.  Sedgtoickiif  M.  lobiferus, 
RetioliUs  obesus,  Raatrites  distans,  Petalograptus  palmeiis. 

2.  Wenlock  Groap.— This  suite  of  strata  includes  the  larger  part  of  the  known 
rpper  Silurian  fauna  of  Britain,  as  it  has  yielded  more  than  160  genera  and  500 
species.  In  the  typical  Silurian  area  of  Murchison,  it  consists  of  two  limestone  bands 
(Woolbope  and  Wenlock),  separated  by  a  thick  mass  of  shale  (Wenlock  Shale).  The 
following  sub-groups  in  ascending  order  are  recognised  : — 

(a)  WooUiope  Limestone. — In  the  original  typical  U[)per  Silurian  tract  of  Shropshire 
and  the  adjacent  counties,  the  Upper  Llandovery  rocks  arc  overlain  by  a  local  group  of 
grey  shales,  containing  nodular  limestone  which  here  and  there  swells  out  into  beds 
having  an  aggregate  thickness  of  30  or  40,  but  at  Malvern  as  much  as  150  feet.  These 
fctrata  are  well  displayed  in  the  picturesque  valley  of  Woolhope  in  Herefordshire,  which 
lies  Qpon  a  worn  qu&-qu&-versal  dome  of  Upper  Silurian  strata,  rising  in  the  midst  of 
the  surrounding  Old  Red  Sandstone.  They  are  seen  likeiKise  to  the  north-west,  at 
Presteign,  Nash  Scar,  and  Old  Radnor  in  Radnorahire,  and  to  the  eastfand  south,  in  the 
Malvern  Hills  (where  they  include  a  great  thickness  of  shale  below  the  limestone),  and 

^  For  a  recent  account  of  the  Llandovery  rocks  and  fossils  of  the  Conway  district  see  Misses 
G.  L.  EUcs  and  E.  M.  R.  Wood,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  lii.  (1896),  p.  273.  These  rocks  in  the  Rhayader 
district  have  Ijeen  admirably  worked  out  by  Mr.  H.  Lapworth  in  the  paper  above  cited. 
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May  Hill  in  Gloucestershire.  Among  the  common  fossils  of  these  strata  may  be  men- 
tioned Illmnus  {Btitnastus)  barriensis^  Homaloiwl\is  delphinocephahiSf  Phacops  eaudaUis, 
Eiieriiiuraa  punetatus,  Aeidaspis  Brightiiy  Atrt/pa  reticulariSy  Orthis  calUgramma^ 
Strophmntna  {StropheodorUa)  imbrex^  S.  {Stropkonella)  euglypha^  Flectamboniles  trans- 
versaliSf  Rhynchonella  {OamaroUxchia  ?)  borealis,  E,  ( WUsonia)  Wilsoni,  ChnphoUotrochus 
{E^comphahis)  setUptus,  Orthoceras  anniUatum, 

It  is  a  feature  of  the  older  Palaeozoic  limestones  to  occur  in  a  very  lenticular  form, 
swelling  in  some  places  to  a  great  thickness  and  rapidly  dying  out,  to  reappear  again 
perhaps  some  miles  away  with  increased  proportions.      This  local   character  is  well 


Fig.  380,— Group  of  Pentaiiieri  from  Llandovery  and  Wenlock  Rocks. 

a,  Pentanierus  oblongus,  Sby. ;  h,  P.  galeatus,  Dalni.  ;  r,  P.  Knightil,  8by.  ;  rf,  P.  oblongus,  Sby.  ;  «-,  P. 

rotnn<lus,  Sby.  (?) ;  /,  P.  Knightii  (snmll  specimen) ;  g,  P.  lingnif*»r,  Sby. ;  A,  P.  undatus,  Sby. 

exhibited  by  the  Woolhope  limestone.  Where  it  disai)i)ear8,  the  shales  underneath  and 
intercalated  with  it  join  on  continuously  to  the  overlying  Wenlock  shale,  and  no  line 
for  the  Woolhope  sub-group  can  then  be  satisfactorily  drawn.  The  same  discontinuity 
is  strikingly  traceable  in  the  Wenlock  limestone  to  be  immediately  referred  to. 

(6)  Wenhtrk  Shale.— Thin  sub-group  consists  of  grey  and  black  shales,  traceable  from 
the  banks  of  the  Severn  near  Coalbrook  Dale  across  Radnorshire  to  near  Cannarthen 
— a  distance  of  about  90  miles.  The  same  strata  reappear  in  the  protrusions  of  Upi»er 
Silurian  rocks  which  rise  out  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  plains  of  Gloucestersbiie, 
Herefor«lshire,  and  Monmouthshire.      In  the  Malvern  Hills,  they  were  estimated  by 
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Professor  Phillips  to  reach  a  thickness  of  640  feet,  but  towards  the  north  they  thicken 
ont  to  nearly  2000  feet.  On  the  whole,  the  fossils  are  identical  with  those  Qf  the 
oTerlying  limestone.  The  corals,  however,  so  abundant  in  that  rock,  axe  here  coni- 
f*ratively  rare.  The.  brachiopods  {LingtUaf  Leptrnna^  OrthiSy  Strophmnena^  Atrypa, 
Rhijnchmiella,  Spirifer)  are  generally  of  small  size — Orthis  hiloba^  0.  hybrida,  and  the 
large  flat  0.  rustica  being  characteristic.^  Of  the  higher  mollusca,  thin-shelled  forms 
of  ihihoeeras  are  specially  abundant.  Among  the  trilobites,  Encrinurus  pundnttiSj 
E,  variolarUj  Cahjmene  Bluinenhachii,  C.  tuherculosay  Phacops  caudafuSt  P,  longi- 
oivdatus  are  common.  Distinctive  species  of  graptolites  have  long  been  known  to 
characterise  the  shales  of  this  group.^  In  1882  Tullberg  showed  that  the  equivalent 
strata  of  the  Wenlock  shales  in  Scania  could  be  divided  into  zones  by  means  of  their 
distinctive  graptolites.'  Miss  Elles,  after  a  study  of  the  Swedish  succession,  has  recently 
SQCceeded  in  applying  the  zonal  classification,  by  means  of  graptolites,  to  the  Wenlock 
shales  along  the  borders  of  England  and  Wales.*  She  has  traced  six  zones  in  the 
following  onler,  beginning  with  the  lowest : — 1,  zone  of  Cyrtograptua  MvrehiHoni, 
containing  besides,  in  great  abundance,  Monograptua  priodon,  if.  vomerinnsj  M.  Hisingeri^ 
RdioliUs  geinUzianus ;  2,  zone  of  MonograptMS  riccartoTunsiSt  including  also  numerous 
sfiecimena  of  M,  vomerimiSy  M.  capHlaceus,  Cyrtograptus  flaccuius ;  3,  zone  of  Cyrto- 
grtii^us  symmeirieitSy  with  abundant' JIf.  vomerinxtSy  M.  dubius ;  4,  zone  of  Cyrtograptxis 
Linnanwni,  with  plenty  of  31.  vomerintLS,  M.  dubius,  M.  flexilis  ;  5,  zone  of  Cyrtograplus 
TltjidnSy  including  also  abundantly  if.  vomerinus,  M,  dubitis,  M.  retroJUxuSy  M.  Flemingii; 
6.  zone  of  Cyrtograptiis  Lundgreni,  with  numerous  J/.  vomerintiSj  M.  dubius^  M.  Flemingii^ 
}f.  irfoncnsiSj  and  Cyrtograptiis  CamUfiersi. 

(c)  TFenlock  Limestoiia,— This  is  a  thick -bedded,  sometimes  flaggy,  usually  more  or 
less  concretionary  limestone,  grey  or  pale  pink,  often  highly  crystalline,  occumng  in 
some  places  as  a  single  massive  bed,  in  others  as  two  or  more  bands  separated  by  grey 
shales,  the  whole  forming  a  thickness  of  rock  ranging  from  100  to  300  feet.^  As  its 
name  denotes,  it  is  typically  deveIoi)ed  along  Wenlock  Edge  in  Shropshire,  where  it 
runs  as  a  prominent  ridge  for  fully  20  miles  ;  also  between  Aymestry  and  Ludlow.  It 
likewise  appeal's  at  the  detached  areas  of  Upper  Silurian  strata  above  referred  to,  being 
s[iecial]y  well  seen  near  Dudley  (whence  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Dudley  limestone), 
Woolhope,  Malvern,  May  Hill,  and  Usk  in  Monmouthshire. 

A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  W^enlock  limestone  is  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  its  corals,  of  which  no  fewer  than  24  genera  and  upwards  of  80  species  have 
l>een  described.  The  rock  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  formed  in  part  by  massive 
sheets  and  bunches  of  coral.  Characteiistic  species  are  Halysites  ccUenularia,  Heliolites 
ii't^rstindtu,  Propora  tubulatOy  Alveolites  Labechei,  FavosUes  aspcra,  F.  gotlandicay 
C'mites  juniperinuSy  Syringopora  fascicularis,  Omphyma  stibturbinatum.  The  crinoids 
are  also  specially  abundant,  and  often  beautifully  preserved,  Periechocrinus  moniliformis 
being  one  of  the  most  frequent ;  others  are  Crotalocrinus  rugosus,  Oissocrinus  {Cyatho- 
crinHs)  goniodactylus,  and  Marsipocrintis  c«UUus.  Several  cystideans  occur,  of  which 
one  is  LepadocrintLs  {Pseudocrinites)  quadrifasciatus.     More  than  30  species  of  annelids 

*  As  an  example  of  the  small  size  but  extraordinary  abundance  of  brachiopods  in  this 
fonnation  reference  may  be  made  to  the  fact  that  a  cartload  of  the  shale  from  Bnildwas  was 
fooDd  by  careful  washing  to  contain  no  fewer  than  4300  specimens  of  one  species  {Orthis 
^'4a),  besides  a  much  greater  bulk  of  other  brachiopods,  amounting  together  to  10,000 
specimens  at  least ;  while  ftx>ni  seven  tons  weight  of  the  shale  at  least  25,000  Hiiecimens  of 
*nihi*hil6ba  were  obUined.— Davidson  and  Maw,  Oeol.  Mag.  1881,  pp.  1,  100.  145,  289. 

*  Lapworth,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat  Hist.  v.  (1880),  p.  369. 

*  Sterig.  Oeol,  CndersSkn,  C.  No.  60,  p.  15. 

*  Q.  J.  G.  S.  IvL  (1900),  p.  370. 

*  On  the  microscopic  structure  of  this  limestone  see  Wethered,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  xlix.  (1893), 
p.  236. 
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have  been  found.  The  crustaceans  include  numerous  trilobites,  one  of  the  most  abundant 
being  the  long-lived  Calyinene  Blumenbachii,  which  ranges  from  the  Llandeilo  flags 
(possibly  from  a  still  lower  horizon)  up  to  near  the  top  of  the  Upper  Silurian  foimations. 
It  occui-8  abundantly  at  Dudley,  where  it  received  the  name  of  the  **  Dudley  Locust." 
Other  common  forms  are  Encrinurus  punctatus^  E,  variolaris^  Phacops  caudaluSy  P. 
Downingim^  P.  Stokesii^  Illtemis  {Bumasttis)  barriensis,  ffomalonotus  delphinocephalus 
and  Cheirurus  himueronatus.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  arthropod 
fauna  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  merostomata,  which  are  represented  by  EurypUrus 
puTtclatuSt  Hemiaspis  horriduSf  and  perhaps  Ptenjgotus.  The  brachiopods  continue 
to  be  abundant,  upwards  of  20  genera  and  100  species  having  been  enumerated. 
Among   typical   species  may  be  noted  Atrypa  reticularis,  Meristin/i  tumida^  Spirifer 


Fig.  381.— Upi^er  Silurian  Corals  and  Crustaceans, 
a,  Acervularia  ananas,. Linn. ;  6,  Ptychophyllum  patellatum,  Schloth.  (J);  c,  Omphyma  subturbinatum, 
Linn.  (^) ;  J,  Pctraia  bina,  Lons. ;  r,  Ceratiocaris  papiljo,  Salt.  i,\)\ft  Homalonotus  delphiiiocephalan. 
Green  (|);  g,  Cyphaspis  megalops,  McCoy  ;  A,  Phacops  Downingie,  Murch. 

elevcUuSy  S.  piicatelluA,  Phynchoiiella  {CamaroUechia  ?)  borealis  {very  common),  B.  (Ehyn- 
eholreta)  cuneata,  R.  ( Wilsonia)  Wilsoni^  Orthia  eleganlula,  0,  hybrida,  Leptaana  rhom- 
hoidalis,  and  Penlamerus  galeatus.  The  lamellibranchs  are  abundant  and  are  represented 
by  species  oi  Avicula^  Pteriiiea,  Cardiola  and  CucuUeUa^  with  Grammysia  cingtUataj 
Orthanota  amygdcUiTui,  and  some  species  ot  Modidopsis  and  Ctenodonia.  The  gastoropods 
are  marked  by  species  of  OmphalotrocJivSy  Jfurcfiisonia,  Cyclanema,  PUUyceras,  and  the 
common  and  characteristic  Bellcrophon  wcrUockoisis.  The  cephalopoda  are  represented 
by  Trochoceras,  Cyrtoccras^  OrlhoceraSy  and  Phragnwceras  ;  of  these  the  orthoceratites  are 
by  far  the  most  abundant  both  in  species  and  individuals,  OrUioeeras  annulatum  being 
the  most  common  form.  The  beautiful  and  abundant  Conularia  Sowcrhyi  is  a  character- 
istic organism  of  this  group. 
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3.  Ludlow  Group. — This  group  consist8  easentially  of  shales,  with  occasionally  a 
calcareous  band  in  the  middle.  It  graduates  downward  into  the  Wenlock  group,  so  that 
when  the  Wenlock  limestone  disappears,  the  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  shales  form  one 
contiauous  argillaceous  formation,  as  they  do  where  they  stretch  to  the  south-west 
through  Brecon  and  Cannarthen.  The  Ludlow  rocks,  typically  seen  between  Ludlow 
uid  Aymestry,  appear  likewise  at  the  detached  Silurian  areas  from  Dudley  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Severn.  They  were  arranged  by  Murchison  in  three  sub-groujw — Lower  Ludlow 
Bock,  Aymestry  Limestone,  and  Upper  Ludlow  Rock. 

(a)  Loioer  Ludlow  Bock. — This  sub-group  consists  of  soft  dark  grey  to  pale  greenish - 
brown  or  olive  sandy  shales,  often  with  calcareous  concretions.  Much  of  the  rock, 
however,  presents  so  little  fissile  structure  as  to  get  the  name  of  mudstone,  weathering 
oat  into  concretions  which  fall  to  angular  fragments  as  the  rock  crumbles  down.  It 
becomes  more  sandy  and  flaggy  towards  the  top.  From  the  softness  of  the  shales,  this 
zoue  of  rock  has  been  extensively  denuded,  and  the  Wenlock  limestone  rises  up  boldly 
from  under  it.  It  attains  a  thickness  of  780  feet  at  Ludlow.  Abundantly  fossiliferous, 
it  is  particularly  rich  in  graptolites,  which  have  a  special  interest  as  the  last  great 
assemblage  of  these  organisms  before  their  final  extinction.  They  have  been  employed 
to  mark  off  this  sub-group  of  strata  into  zones,  the  most  recent  and  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion in  the  subject  having  been  made  by  Miss  Wood,  who  has  collected  largely  from  the 
typical  district  and  from  the  prolongation  of  the  rocks  along  the  Welsh  border.  She 
subdivides  the  Lower  Ludlow  shales  in  the  Ludlow  district  into  the  following  zones  in 
ascending  order : — 1,  zone  of  Monograpttis  vulgaris,  consisting  of  thinly-bedded  shales, 
130  feet ;  2,  zone  of  M,  Nilsoiii,  120  feet  {M,  duhitu,  M.  coUmuSy  M.  Roemeri,  M,  varians, 
Jf.  ehimaeraf  M,  uncinatua) ;  3,  zone  of  M,  scanicus,  100  feet  (J/,  dubius,  M,  Bbemeri, 
M.  varians,  M.  chinuera,  M.  bohemiciLs) ;  4,  zone  of  M.  tiDneseenSf  220  feet  {M.  ehimaBra, 
M.  boheniieus) ;  5,  zone  of  M.  leinttcarduieims,  210  feet. 

Among  the  other  fossils  are  the  bnttle-star  Protastery  the  star-fish  Pcdmocmna^  and 
the  echinoid  PcUaodiacus.  Of  the  corals,  a  few  species  survived  from  the  time  of  the 
Wenlock  Limestone,  but  the  conditions  of  deposit  were  evidently  unfavourable  for  their 
growth.  The  trilobites  are  less  numerous  than  in  older  groups ;  they  include  the 
venerable  -Calyment  BlumeTibaehii  ;  also  Phacops  caudcUiUf  P.  eonstrictus,  P.  D<yumingiee, 
Acidaspis  corontUiu,  Cheirurus  MmueroruUui,  Encrinurua  jmndatuSf  Lickas  anglicua, 
HomaUmoltis  delphinocq>halu8y  H.  KnigJUii,  and  Cyphaspia  Tnegalops.  But  other  forms 
of  arthropod  life  occur  in  some  number.  The  phyllocarids  are  represented  by  species  of 
Cautioearis  and  Xiphocaria;  the  merostomata  by  species  of  Eurypterus,  HemiaspiSy 
Pterygotus.  Though  brachiopods  are  not  scarce,  hardly  any  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
Lower  Ludlow  rock,  nearly  all  of  the  known  species  occurring  in  the  Wenlock  group. 
Rhyndunulla  {JViUonia)  Wilsoni,  Cyrtia  {Spirifer)  ejrporreeta,  Spirifer  crispus,  S. 
bijagoius,  Slropkomena  {Slrophanella)  euglyphay  Leptss^ia  rhomboidalis,  Bhynchonella 
' Camarotaxkia)  nucula,  Atrypa  reticularis^  Orhicaloidea  Afoirisii,  Lhigula  lata,  and  X. 
Lewifii  are  not  infrequent  Among  the  more  commonly  recurring  species  of  lauielli- 
branehs  the  following  may  be  named — Cardiola  itUerrupla,  Ambonychia  {Cardiola?) 
^rialOy  CUnotUmla  sulcala,  Orammysia  cingulatay  Modiolopsis  gradata,  M,  NUsaoniy 
(Mhonota  amygdalinay  0.  rigida,  0,  aemisulcatay  and  a  number  of  species  of  Pterinea, 
The  gasteropoda  Cyclonema  coraUiiy  Otnphaloirochus  {EuatnpJuUus)  alatusy  Holcpella 
yregariay  Loxonema  nnttoaay  and  Afurchisonia  Lloydii  are  frequent,  and  the  old  genus 
BelUrophon  is  still  represented  {B.  expaiisua),  Cephalopods  abound,  the  genus  Ortkoceras 
being  the  prevalent  type  {0.  angvJatum,  0.  annulcUumy  0.  bullatinn,  0.  ludensCy  0.  sub- 
wtdiUatumy  0.  tracheale),  but  with  species  of  Trochoceras  and  Oompfioceras.  The 
QombeiB  of  straight  and  curved  cephalopods  form  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  zone.  At  one  locality,  near  Leintwardine  in  Shropshire,  which  has  been  prolific  in 
Lower  Ludlow  fossils,  particularly  in  star-fishes  and  eurypterid  crustaceans,  a  fragment 
of  Cyatiuupu  Ivdensis  was  discovered  in  1859.  This  is  the  earliest  trace  of  vertebrate 
life  yet  detected  in  Britain. 
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(6)  Aymestry  Limestone— a  dark  grey,  somewhat  earthy,  concretionary  limestone  in 
beds  from  1  to  6  feet  thick.  Where  at  its  thickest  (from  30  to  50  feet)  it  forma  a 
conspicuoas  feature,  rising  above  the  soft  and  denuded  Lower  Ludlow  shales.  Owing 
to  the  easily  removable  nature  of  some  fullers'-earth  on  which  it  lies,  it  has  here  and 
there  been  dislocated  by  large  landslips.  It  is  still  more  inconstant  than  the  Wenlock 
limestone.  Though  well  developed  at  Aymestry  in  Herefordshire,  it  soon  dies  away  into 
bands  of  calcareous  nodules,  which  finally  disappear,  and  the  lower  and  upper  divisions 
of  the  Ludlow  group  then  come  together.  Tlie  organic  remains  at  present  known  are 
for  the  most  |)art  identical  with  Wenlock  forms.  It  is  evident  that  the  organisms 
which  flourished  so  abundantly  in  the  clear  water  wherein  the  Wenlock  limestone  was 
accumulated,  coiitinnod  to  live  outside  the  area  of  deposit  of  the  Lower  Ludlow 
rock,  and  reappeared  in  that  area  with  the  return  of  the  conditions  for  their  existence 
during  the  deposition  of  the  Aymestry  limestone.  The  snost  characteristic  fossil  of 
the  latter  rook  is  the  Pentamerus  Knightii;  other  common  forms  are  Jiht/nchoneUa 
{Wilsonia)  Wilsoni^  Dayia  {Terebratula)  navietUa,  Lingula  Lemisii,  Strophomemi 
{Strophmiella)  euglypha,  Atrypa  reticularis,  Pterinea  Scwerbyi,  with  many  of  the  same 
shells,  corals,  and  trilo\)ites  found  in  the  Wenlock  limestone.  Indeed,  as  Murchison 
has  pointed  out,  except  in  the  less  number  of  species  and  the  occurrence  of  some  of 
the  shells  more  characteristic  of  the  U[>per  Ludlow  zone,  thei*e  is  not  much  palseonto- 
logical  distinction  between  the  two  limestones.^ 

(c)  Upper  Lvdlow  Rock, — In  the  original  Silurian  district  described  by  Murchison,  the 
Aymestry  limestone  is  covered  by  a  calcareous  shelly  band  full  oi  Dayia  {Rhynchonella) 
navieula,  sometimes  30  or  40  feet  thick.  This  layer  is  succeeded  by  grey  sandy  shale 
or  mudstone,  often  weathering  into  concretions,  as  in  the  Lower  Ludlow  zone,  and 
assuming  externally  the  same  rusty-brown  or  greyish  olive-green  hue.  Its  harder 
beds  are  quarried  for  building  stone ;  but  the  general  character  of  the  deposit,  like 
that  of  tlie  argillaceous  portions  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formations  as  a  whole,  in  the 
typical  district  of  Siluria,  is  soft,  incoherent,  and  crumbling,  easily  decomposing  once 
more  into  clny  or  mud,  and  presenting,  in  this  respect,  a  contrast  to  the  hard,  fissile, 
and  often  slaty  shales  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series.  Many  of  the  sandstone  beds  are 
crowded  with  ripple-marks,  rill-marks,  and  annelid-trails,  indicative  of  the  shallow 
littoral  waters  in  which  they  were  deposited.  One  of  the  uppermost  sandstones  is 
termed  the  "Fucoid  Bed,"  from  the  number  of  its  cylindrical  seaweed-like  stems.  It 
likewise  contains  numerous  inverted  pyramidal  bodies,  which  are  believed  to  be  casts  of 
the  cavities  made  in  the  muddy  sand  by  the  rotary  movement  imparted  by  tides  or 
currents  to  crinoids  or  seawe.eds  rooted  and  half  buried  in  it.*  At  the  top  of  the 
Upper  Ludlow  rock,  near  the  town  of  Ludlow,  a  brown  layer  occurs,  from  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  to  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness,  full  of  fragments  of  fish,  Fterygotiis, 
and  shells.  This  layer,  termed  the  "Ludlow  Bone-bed,"  is  the  oldest  from  which 
any  considerable  number  of  vertebrate  remains  has  been  obtained.  In  spite  of  its 
insignificant  thickness,  it  has  been  detected  at  numerous  localities  from  Ludlow  as  far 
as  Pyrton  Passage,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn— a  distance  of  46  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  from  Kington  to  Ledbury  and  Malvern — a  distance  of  nearly  30  miles  from 
west  t»  east ;  so  that  it  probably  covers  an  area  (now^  largely  buried  under  Old  Red 
Sandstone)  not  less  than  1000  square  miles  in  extent.  Yet  it  appears  never  to  exceed, 
and  usually  to  fall  short  of,  a  thickness  of  1  foot.  Fish  remains,  however,  are  not 
confined  to  this  horizon,  but  have  been  detected  in  strata  above  the  original  bone-bed 
at  Ludlow. 

A  considerable  suite  of  organic  remains  has  been  obtained  from  the  Upper  Ludlow 
rock,  which,  on  the  whole, .  are  similar  to  those  in  the  sub-groups  underneath.  Some 
minute  globular  bodies,  with  internal  radial  structure  (Pachytheea),  occur  with  other 
plant  remains  {Pachysporangimn,  Adinojyhyllum,  Chondrites),      Corals,  as  lAight  be 

1  'Siluria,'  p.  130.  *  q^,^  ^it.  p.  133. 
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supposed  from  the  mnddy  character  of  the  deposit,  seldom  occur,  though  Murchison 
mentions  that  the  encrusting  form  FavosUes  {AfontictUipora)  fihroaus  may  not  infrequently 
be  found  enveloping  shells,  C^on^ma  corallii  and  Murehisonia  eorallii  being,  as  their 
names  imply,  its  favourite  habitats.  All  the  corals  of  the  Ludlow  group  are  also 
Weulock  species.  Some  annelids  {Serpulites  longiaaimus,  CamuHtes  serptUaritis,  and 
Trachydemta  eoriaeeum)  are  not  uncommon.  The  Crustacea  are  represented  in  the 
Upper  Ludlow  rock  by  ostracods  {Beyriehia  Kloedeni,  LeperdUia  margintUa^  ErUomis 
tubero9a),  phyllocarids  {Ceratiocaris),  and  more  especially  by  eurypterids  {EurypUruA, 
Heiniatpi»f  PteryffotuSf  Slimcniaf  StyUmurus).  The  trilobites  have  still  further 
waned  in  the  Upper  Ludlow  rock,  though  Homalonotvs  Knighiii,  Encrinurus 
punctatuSj  Phacops  Doumingia,  and  a  few  others  still  occur,  and  even  the  persistent 
Caiytnene  BlujMfnJbcuhii  may  occasionally  be  found.  Of  the  brachiopods,  the  most 
abundant  forms  in  this  group  are  Idngula  minxTna^  X.  lata^  Orbiculoidea  rugcUa,  Ehyn- 
dumelia  (  Wilaonia)  WiUoni,  Strophomena  {Stropheodcnta)  filoaay  and  Chonetea  atriaUlla, 
The  most  characteristic  lamellibranchs  are  Orthtmota  amygdalina,  Oaniqphara  eymbw- 
fannis,  Fterinea  lineata,  P.  retroflexa  ;  some  of  the  commonest  gasteropods  are  Murchi- 
aonia  eortUliif  PkUyaehiema  heUdtes^  and  HoUpella  obaoleta.  The  orthoceratites  are 
specifically  identical  with  those  of  the  Lower  Ludlow  rock,  and  are  sometimes  of  large 
size,  Orthoceras  huUalum  being  specially  abundant  The  fish-remains  consist  of  bones, 
teeth,  shagreen-like  scales,  plates,  and  fin-spines.  They  include  some  dermal  tubercules 
{Tkdodu8\  shagreen -scales  {Sphagodus)^  and  some  ostracoderms,  Cephalcapia  (C.  or 
ffemieyclaapis  Murchisoni),  Auchenaapia  {Tliyestis)  (A,  Salteri),  OycUhaspis  {C.  Bankni, 
CJ  ludenais),  and  Eukeratpis  {Pleetrodua)  {E.  pustuli/erus).  Some  of  the  spines 
described  under  the  name  of  Onchua  are  probably  crustacean. 

(d)  TilesUmeay  Downton  Castle  Stone,  and  Ledbury  Shales, — Above  the  Upper  Ludlow 
shales  and  mudstones  lies  a  group  of  fine  yellow,  red,  and  grey  micaceous  sandstones  from 
80  to  100  feet  thick  which  have  long  been  quarried  at  Downton  Castle,  Herefordshire. 
At  Ledbury  these  sandstones  are  surmounted  by  a  group  of  i-ed,  purple,  and  grey  marls, 
shalea,  and  thin  sandstones,  having  a  united  thickness  of  nearly  300  feet  Originally 
the  whole  of  these  flaggy  upper  parts  of  the  Ludlow  group  were  called  **  Tilestones  "  by 
Murehison,  and,  being  often  red  in  colour,  were  included  by  him  as  the  base  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  into  which  they  gradually  and  conformably  ascend.  They  point  to  a 
gradual  change  of  physical  conditions,  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  Silurian 
period  in  the  west  of  England  and  brought  in  the  peculiar  deposits  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  for  a  long  time  the  marine  sedimenta- 
tion of  Upper  Silurian  type  continued  to  prevail  in  some  areas,  while  the  probably  lacus- 
trine type  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  had  already  been  established  in  others,  and  that 
by  the  breaking  down  or  submergence  of  the  barriers  between  these  different  areas,  marine 
and  lacustrine  conditions  alternated  in  the  same  region.  The  Tilestones  are  the  records 
of  this  curious  transitional  time.^ 

Vegetable  remains,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  fucoids,  but  most  of  which  are  prob- 
ably terrestrial  and  lycopodiaoeous,  abound  in  the  Downton  sandstone  and  passage-beds 
into  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  The  eurypterid  genera  still  continue  to  occur,  together 
with  phyllocarids  {Ceratiocaris)  and  vast  numbers  of  the  ostracod  Beyriehia  {B.  Klotdeni), 
Prevalent  sheUs  are  Lingula  cornea  and  Platyschisma  helieUes.  The  Ludlow  fishes  are 
also  met  with. 

In  the  typical  Silurian  region  *of  Shropshire  and  the  adjacent  counties,  nothing  can 
be  more  decided  than  the  lithological  evidence  for  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
Silurian  sea,  with  its  crowds  of  graptolites,  trilobites,  and  brachiopods,  and  for  the  gradual 
introduction  of  those  geographical  conditions  which  brought  about  the  deposit  of  the 

^  On  these  passage-beds  see  Symonds,  'Records  of  the  Rocks,'  1872,  pp.  183-215; 
Q.  J.  O.  a,  xvL  (I860),  p.  193  ;  Roberts  and  Randall,  op.  ciL  xix.  (1868),  p.  229  ;  also 
the  remarks  made  on  the  corresponding  strata  in  Scotland,  pp.  942,  965. 
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Fig.  382.— Group  of  Upper  Silurian  Mollusca. 

,  Whitfteldiella  (Meristina)  didyina,  Dalm. ;  h,  Strophomena  antiquata,  Sby. ;  c,  Lingula  I^wisii,  Sby. : 
rf,  Plectambonit«8  (Leptaena)  trans versalis,  Dalm. ;  e,  Rhynchonella  borealis,  Schloth.;  /,  Rhyn- 
chonella  Wilsoni,  8by. ;  {7,  Cardiola  intemipta,  Brod.;  h,  Ambon^chia  acuUcostata,  McCoy;  i, 
Modiolopsis  NUmsouI,  HiH.;*j,  Orthonota  ainygdalina,  Sby.  ;  fc,  Ooniophora  cyniba>iormi8,  Sby. ;  /, 
Omphalotrochus  (Euomphalu«)  rugosus,  Sby. ;  m,  Trochus  caalataa,  McCoy  (♦);  ii,  Pbragmoceras 
ventricosum,  Sby.  (i);  o,  Orthocpnw  annulatuni,  Sby.  (4);  j),  Trochoceras  (Lituites)  giganteum, 
Sby.  (J) ;  7,  Ophidioceras  (Litulten)  articiilatuui,  Sby. 
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Old  Red  Sandstone.  The  fine  grey  and  olive-coloured  mads,  with  their  occasional  zones 
of  limestone,  are  succeeded  by  bright  red  clays,  sandstones,  conistones,  and  conglomer- 
ates. The  evidence  from  fossils  is  equally  explicit.  Up  to  the  top  of  the  Ludlow  rocks, 
the  abundant  Silurian  fauna  continues  in  hardly  diminished  numbers.  But  as  soon  as 
the  red  strata  begin  the  organic  remains  rapidly  die  out,  until  at  last  only  the  fish  and 
the  large  eurypterid  crustaceans  continue  to  occur. 

Turning  now  from  the  interesting  and  extremely  important,  though  limited,  area  in 
which  the  original  type  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  is  developed,  we  observe  that, 
whether  traced  northwards  or  south-west- 
wards, the  limestones  disappear,  while  the 
soft  mudstones  and  shales  give  way  to 
hard  slates,  grits,  and  flagstones.  It  is  in 
Denbighshire  and  the  adjacent  counties 
that  this  change  becomes  most  marked. 
The  Tarannon  shale  above  described  passes 
into  that  region  of  North  Wales,  where 
it  forms  the  base  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
formations.  It  is  covered  by  a  series  of 
grits,  flags,  sandstones,  mudstones,  and 
shales,  which  in  some  places  are  at  least 
3000  feet  thick.  At  their  base  lie  the 
Pen-y-glog  slates,  containing  Cyrtograptus 
Murchisonif  Monograptus  vomerinus^  M. 
priorfon,  BetioliUs  geinitzianus,  Acroculia 
halidis,  Orthoceras  Sedgwickii — an  assem- 
blage which,  no  doubt,  represents  the  fauna 
of  the  Wenlock  shale.  Next  comes  the 
Pen-y-glog  grit,  containing  plants  (Nema- 
tophycusj  Pachytheca^  and  the  lycopod 
referred  to  on  p.  936),  and  followed  by  the 
Moel  Fema  slates  {Monograptus  priodoTiy 
M,  FUmvngii\  the  Nantglyn  flags  (if. 
colonuSj  Cardiola,  Orthoceras  primcBVuvi,  0. 
verUrieosum,  0.  Sedgwickii),  further  grits 
and  fine  hard  siliceous  bands  {Mo7iograptus 
leintwardinensi^  the  zone  fossil  at  the  top  of  Fig.  383.— Fo68il  gcorpiou  (Palaeophonus  caledcmicus, 
the  Lower  Ludlow  Bock,  and  other  organ-  Hunter),  Upper  Silurian,  Leamahagow,  Lanark- 

Urns).  The  highest  (Dinas  Bran)  part  of  the  N.^Pel*^"^  ''"'''  "''*'  ''''^'    ^"''"  ^*'  *"*  ^' 

series  may  be  paralleled  with  the  Upper 

Ladlow  shales.^  Instead  of  passing  up  conformably  into  the  base  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, as  at  Ludlow,  their  highest  strata  are  here  absent,  and  they  are  covered  by  that 
formation  unconformably.  They  had  been  upturned,  crumpled,  faulted,  and  cleaved  before 
the  deposition  of  those  portions  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  (Upper)  which  lie  upon  them. 
These  great  physical  changes  took  place  in  Denbighshire  when,  so  far  as  the  evidence 
goes,  there  was  entire  quiescence  in  the  Shropshire  district ;  yet  the  distance  between 
the  two  areas  was  not  more  than  about  60  miles.  The  subterranean  movements  were 
donbtleas  connected  with  those  more  widely  extended  upheavals  that  converted  the 
floor  of  the  Silurian  sea  over  the  area  of  Britain  into  a  series  of  isolated  basins,  in  which 
the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  was  laid  down  (pp.  981,  999). 

Upper  Silurian  rocks  appear  in  a  succession  of  isolated  areas  from  the  Midlands 
south-westwards  to  the  Bristol  Channel.  Among  these  inliers  special  interest  attaches 
to  that  of  Tortworth  in  the  south  of  Gloucestershire,  where  two  bands  of  volcanic 


1  P.  Lake,  Q,  J,  (?,  S.  IL  (1895),  p.  9. 
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materials  (basaltic  lavas  and  tuffs)  point  to  volcanic  eraptions  in  that  district  before 
the  deposition  of  the  Upper  Llandovery  rocks,  and  again  before  Lower  Wenlock  time. 
These  are  the  latest  Silurian  manifestations  of  volcanic  activity  yet  found  in  the 
British  Isles.  ^ 

In  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  a  vast  mass  of  hard  slates,  grits,  and 
flags  was  identified  by  Sedgwick  as  of  Upper  Silurian  age.  These  form  the  varied 
ranges  of  hills  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Lake  District,  from  near  Shap  to  Daddon 
Mouth.  The  following  are  the  local  subdivisions,  with  the  conjectural  equivalents  in 
Siluria:'— 


Kirkby  Moor  Flags 

Hay  Fell  Flags 

(2000  feet). 


BannisdAle  Flags 
(5300  feet). 


Ck>ni«ton  Grits 

(upwards  of  4000 

feet). 


Ck>ni8ton  Flags 
(2800  feet). 


=  Upper 
Ladlow  Group 


-Middle 
Ludlow  Group 


Stockdale  Shales 
(200-450  feet). 


Thick  beds  of  hard  sandstone,  massive  and  concretionary  or  flaggy ' 

and  mloaceous  (Phacopa  DowningiWt  P.  eaudatutf  CenUiocaHs 

inormUuSt  Lingvia  oomea,  Orthig  luruUtt^  Orihonala  amygdalina, 

\     Hclopdla  gregariOf  H.  oonioa).  • 

Calcareous  beds  (Dayia  navicula  abundant)  probably  equivalent^ 

to  the  Aymestry  Limestone. 
Sandstone  and  Shale,  with  star-flshes  (Frottuter), 
Dark  blue  flags  and  grits  of  great  thickness. 
(Monograptng  Uintwardinenait   ranges   through   the   Bannisdalex 

Flags  and  M.  cdonvs  and  M,  Saltixyi  also  occur.) 

Flaffs  and  greywacke  generally  unfoasiliferous,  but  containing 

Monograptug  oolontu,  M.  bohemieus,  M.  Roemerif  CardioUi  irUer^ 

rupta,   Orthoceras  anffuIcUumf   0.  priwMvum.^  CeraiiooarU  Mur- 

.    diUoni. 

Dark  grey  coarse  flass  divided  by  Sedgwick  into  stages  which  are 

chancterised  by  Mr.  Marr  as  fo^ows  :  I       =  Lower 

Uppet  Coldwell  Beds  (lower  part  of  Jtone  of  Monograptus  bchemi-  )j  „A\ZZf\i^«^ 
ctu)  with  M.  calonus,  M.  Boemeri,  Spirwbis  LevHHi,  Ctratiooarit  Z*^™*®^  "">»P 
Murdiiaoniy    Encrinurus  p^tnetatu*^  Phacops  Stokesiiy  Cardiola 
iiUerrupta^  Pterinea  subfaicata^  Orthooera*  primmvunif  0.  dimidi- 
atum^  0.  mbundulcUumj  0.  hutenae. 
Middle  Goldwoll  Beds  (zone  of  Phaeops  obtmioaudatw)  with  Car- 
diola interrupUit  Ortfiooeraa  vutantnuarc,  0.  angulatuniy  0.  line- 
atum,  0.  inbrioatvm. 
Lower  Coldwell  Beds  (zone  of  M(moffraptu»  Nilmmi). 
Bratliay  Flags  (zone  of  (h/rtographuf  Murchiaoni^  fossils  chiefly  i 
graptolites  including  Monograpttu  priodoiiy  if.  vomerinu»t  ^*  L      Wenlock 
eidteUiU,  RUiolitea  gHntteianvSy  Aptydiopgis,  CardioUi  interrupta,  j         Group. 
Orthooeraif  privmvum.    Thickness  more  than  1000  feet.  J 

/  .  3  /*  Upper  pale  green  and  purple  shales  with  badly  preserved  \ 
gjj     fossils,  67  feet. 

E  ^  i  Lower  pale  shales  (65  feet)  with  zones  of  Monograptwi  critpus 
"'a  I     and  M.  turriculatu*. 

of  7upper  blue  mudstones  with  two  bands  of  black  and  blue 
-  graptolitic  shale,  the  upper  of  which  contains  Monograptus 
9pinigeruBt  the  lower  M.  Clingani. 
Miadle  blue  mudstones  with  three  bands  of  dark  graptolitic 
shale,  the  highest  being  the  zone  of  Monograptus  eonvoltUus, 
(with  JIf.  grtgarius,  M.  Clingani^  Rastrites  pertgriniu  ana 
many  other  graptolites),  the  middle  being  the  zone  of  Mono- 
grafius  araenteus  (with  M.  gregarius,  M.  leptoUum^  and  ten 
other  species ;  Bastrit*s  peregriHus^  and  three  other  species ; 
Diplograptus  tamariatTus,  D.  Hit^kesil,  dimaoograptus  nor- 
malU,  and  other  fossils) ;  and  the  lower  band  being  the  zone 
of  Monograptus  JlmbHatiUf  M.  grtoarius^  M.  tenuis^  and  other 
species;  RakrUes  ptrtgrinus,  Diplograptvs  tamariscus,  PeUdo- 
"Z  graptiu  ovattis,  Cltmaeograpivs  normalis. 
^  Lower  calcareous  shales = zone  of  Dlmorpkograptns  oonfertusj 
with  Monograpttia  revolvtiuif  M.  tenuis,  Dijiogravius  veai- 
culosust  &c.,  resting  on  a  thin  limestone  witn  Atrypa 
ioQ  V.   fiexuaaa,  i 


1 


::  Llandovery 
Gronp. 


In  some  places  beneath  these  shales  a  conglomeratic  band  occurs  that  forms 
their  base  and  lies  unconformably  on  Lower  Silurian  strata. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  Lake  District  a  great  anticlinal  fold  has  taken  place.     The 

1  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  and  S.  H.  Reynolds,  Q.  J,  Q,  S.  IviL  (1901),  p.  267. 

^  For  papers  on  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Lake  District  see  R.  Harkness  and  H. 
A.  Nicholson,  Q.  J.  O.  S,  xxiv.  (1868),  p.  296  ;  xxxiii.  (1877),  p.  461.  Nicholson,  cp,  ciL 
p.  521  ;  xxviii.  (1872),  p.  217,  *  An  Essay  on  the  (Jeology  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
1868.  Nicholson  and  Lapworth,  Brit.  Assoc  1875,  sects,  p.  78.  Aveline  and  Hughes, 
Geol.  Survey  Memoirs,  ExpUwaiions  of  Sheet  98,  S.£.  and  N.E.  1872.  Marr,  Q.  J,  G.  S. 
xxxiv.  (1878).  p.  871  ;  Geol.  Mag.  1892,  pp.  97,  534.  Marr  and  Nicholson,  Q.  J.  O.  &  xliv. 
(1888),  p.  654. 
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Skiddaw  slates  arch  over  and  are  succeeded  by  the  base  of  the  volcanic  series  above 
deseribed.  But  before  more  than  a  small  portion  of  that  series  has  appeared,  the  whole 
Silurian  area  is  overlapped  unconformably  by  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  It  is 
neceaaaiy  to  cross  the  broad  plains  of  Cumberland  and  the  south  of  Dumfriesshire  before 
Silurian  rocks  are  again  met  with.  In  this  intervening  tract,  a  synclinal  fold  must  lie, 
for  in  the  south  of  Scotland  a  broad  tract  of  Upper  Silurian  strata  is  now  known  to 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  pastoral  uplands  which  stretch  from  the  Irish  Sea  to  the 
North  Sea.  Its  northern  limit  where  it  rests  conformably  upon  and  passes  down  into  the 
Caradoc  group,  extends  from  a  little  south  of  Port  Patrick  north-eastwards  to  near  Dunbar. 
The  strata  throughout  this  region  have  been  thrown  into  innnmerable  folds  which  are 
often  reversed.  The  result  of  this  disturbance  has  been  to  compress  the  rocks  into 
highly  inclined  positions,  and  to  keep  the  same  group  at  the  surface  over  a  great  breadth 
of  ground,  so  that  in  spite  of  their  steep  angles  of  dip  the  strata  are  made  to 
occupy  as  much  space  on  the  map  as  if  they  were  almost  flat.  Here  and  there,  where 
the  anticlines  are  more  pronounced  and  denudation  has  proceeded  far  enough,  long  boat- 
shaped  inliers  of  Lower  Silurian  rooks  have  been  laid  bare  underneath  the  upper  series 
of  formations.  In  this  way  the  Uandeilo  volcanio  group  (p.  951)  can  be  traced  by 
occasional  exposures  for  some  90  miles  to  the  north-eastward  from  the  Ayrshire  coast, 
where  it  is  most  largely  developed.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Uplands  is  formed  of 
rocks  which,  from  the  researches  of  Professor  Lapworth  among  their  graptolitic  con- 
tents, are  now  known  to  be  the  general  equivalents  of  the  Llandovery  and  Tarannon 
groups.'  In  the  central  part  of  the  region  the  Llandovery  rocks  are  represented  by 
greywackes  and  shales,  including  the  black  graptolitic  Birkhill  shales  which  form  two 
bands  separated  by  alternations  of  grey  and  green  shales,  and  are  subdivided  as  follows 
in  ascending  order : — 


Lower  BirkhilL^ 


Upper  BirkhUl. 


1.  Zone  of  Dij^ograptu*  acumintUua  with  Dimorphograpitu  dongatua  f  Mono- 

grgpttts  atUnwUtUy  M.  tenuis. 

2.  Zone  of  DMograptug  vesievIomUf  with  Monograplus  eyphue,  M,  tenuis. 

3.  Zone  of  ifonoifraptus  gregaHtu,  with  M.  JhnbriatuSt  M.  oonvolvtiu,  Diplo- 

graptuaMiunif  Uaarites  peregrinust  &c. 

1.  Zone  of  Monograptus  Clinganif  with  M.  crenvlaria,  M.  Sedgwkkit  Petalo- 

graptus  eontettk. 

2.  Zone  of  Monograptus  tpinigenu  (M.  dittanSt  &c.). 

8.  Zone  of  JUutrites  maximus  (Monograptus  twrriciuatus,  &c.). 


The  Tarannon  group  of  the  same  district,  consisting  of  shales,  flagstones,  greywackes, 
and  grits,  with  bands  of  conglomerate,  contains  some  of  the  Birkhill  graptolites,  others 
which  pass  up  into  the  Wenlock  series  {Af<mograptua  eadffwus,  M.  cri^mSf  M,  vomerinus, 
&c.),  and  a  few  which  appear  to  be  mainly  if  not  exclusively  confined  to  this  group 
{M.  turrieulalus^  M,  exiguvs,  M,  crupus,  M,  pandus).  In  Ayrshire  the  equivalent  strata 
present  a  much  greater  diversity  of  sedimentation,  thick  masses  of  conglomerate,  lime- 
stone, and  calcareous  shale  being  conspicuous.  In  that  district  accordingly  there  is  so 
marked  a  contrast  in  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  organic  remains,  that  the 
strata  may  be  compared  with  the  more  fossiliferous  deposits  of  the  original  and  typical 
Silurian  region.  Representatives  of  th&  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  groups  are  traceable 
along  both  sides  of  the  Silurian  region.  In  Lanarkshire  these  strata  have  been 
long  celebrated  for  the  number  and  variety  of  their  merostomata  {Euryjderus, 
3  species  ;  PterygU'Us^  2  ;  Slinumia,  1 ;  Stylonuruf*,  1 ;  NeolimuluSf  1).  They  have  also 
yielded  the  scorpion  (Fig.  383)  and  the  myriapod  already  referred  to  (p.  943).  Above 
the  Ludlow  rocks  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  Lanarkshire,  and  Ayrshire  lies  a  conformable 
group  of  red  and  yellow  sandstones,  mudstones,  and  conglomerates  which  were  formerly 
regarded  as  the  base  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  But  the  discovery  in  them  of  a 
tolerably  abundant  marine  fauna,  identical  with  that  of  the  uppermost  Silurian  strata, 

^  See  Lapworth,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol,  Soc.  xxxiv.  (1878),  xxxviii.  (1882) ;  Oeol.  Mag. 
1889.  pp.  20,  59 ;  Ann,  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1879,  1880.  Also  the  descriptions  by  Messrs. 
Peach  and  Home  in  the  detailed  Memoir  of  the  Geological  Survey,  already  cited  on  p.  950. 
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has  led  to  their  being  placed  at  the  top  of  the  Silurian  series.  They  are  probably 
equivalents  of  the  Tilestones  and  Downton  Sandstone.  Their  chief  palseontological 
interest  is  the  discovery  in  them  of  five  genera  of  fishes,  some  of  which  have  not  been 
found  elsewhere  (p.  942). 

The  Scottish  type  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formations  is  prolonged  south-westwards 
into  Ireland,  where  the  Llandovery  group  of  Birkhill  has  been  recognised  not  only  in 
Down,  but  in  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  other  counties.  Evidence  of  contemporaneous 
volcanic  action  has  been  obtained  from  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  east  of  Ireland.^ 
Upper  Silurian  rocks  representing  the  Llandovery  and  Wenlock  formations  attain  an 
enormous  development  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  In  the  picturesque  tract  between  Lough 
Mask  and  Killary  Harbour,  where  they  reach  a  thickness  of  more  than  7000  feet,  they 
consist  of  massive  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  shales,  with  Llandoyery  and  Wenlock 
fossils  and  intercalated  felsites,  diabases,  and  tuffs.  Again,  in  the  Dingle  promontory 
of  County  Kerry,  Upper  Silurian  strata  full  of  Wenlock  fossils  contain  the  most  im- 
pressive proofs  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  action ;  agglomerates,  tuffs,  and  volcanic 
blocks  being  intermingled  with  the  fossiliferous  strata,  which  are  further  separated  by 
thick  sheets  of  nodular  felsitic  lavas.^ 

Basin  of  the  Baltic,  BuBsia,  and  Scandinavia.' — The  broad  depression  which,  running 
from  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel  across  the  plains  of  Northern  Germany  into  the 
heart  of  Russia,  divides  the  high  grounds  of  the  north  and  north-west  of  Europe  from 
those  of  the  centre  and  south,  separates  the  European  Sihurian  region  into  two  distinct 
areas.  In  the  northern  of  those  we  find  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  formations 
attaining  an  enormous  development  in  Britain,  but  rapidly  diminishing  in  thickness 
towards  the  north-east,  until  in  the  south  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  they 
reach  only  about  ^th  of  that  depth.  Along  the  Baltic  shores,  too,  they  have  on 
the  whole  escaped  so  well  from  the  dislocations,  crumplings,  and  metamorphism  so  con- 
spicuous along  the  north-western  European  border,  that  to  this  day  they  remain  over 
wide  spaces  nearly  as  horizontal  and  soft  as  at  first.  In  the  southern  European  area, 
Silurian  rocks  appear  only  liere  and  there  from  amidst  later  formations,  and  almost  every- 
where present  proofs  of  intense  subterranean  movement.  Though  sometimes  attaining 
considerable  thickness  they  are  much  less  fossiliferous  than  those  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  region,  except  in  the  basin  of  Bohemia,  wliere  an  exceedingly  abundant  series  of 
Silurian  organic  remains  has  been  preserved. 

In  Russia,  Silurian  rocks  roust  underlie  the  whole  vast  breadth  of  territory  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  flanks  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  beyond  which  they  spread  eastward 
into  Asia.  Throughout  most  of  this  extensive  area  they  lie  in  horizontal  undisturbed 
beds,  covered  over  and  concealed  from  view  by  later  formations.  Along  the  southern 
margin  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  they  appear  at  the  surface  as  soft  clays,  sands,  and 
unaltered  strata,  which,  so  far  as  their  lithological  characters  go,  might  be  supposed  to 
be  of  late  Tertiary  date,  so  little  have  they  been  changed  during  the  enormous  lapse  of 
ages  since  Lower  Palaeozoic  time.     The  great  plains  bounded  by  the  Ural  chain  on  the 

^  A.  G.,  Q.  J,  O.  S,  xlvii.  (1891),  Presidential  Address,  p.  150;  'Ancient  Volcanoes 
of  Great  Britain,'  voL  i.  and  authorities  there  cited.  Summary  of  Progress  Oeol.  Smrv. 
1900,  pp.  51-59. 

'  Q.  J.  G,  S.  xlvii.  p.  159,  and  authorities  cited.  Consult  on  Irish  Silnrian  rocks  the 
Explanations  to  the  one-inch  Sheets  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

'  Consult  the  works  of  Angelin  and  Kjerulf,  already  cited  (p.  924) ;  Linnarsson,  Svensk.  Vet^ 
AkxuL  viii.  No.  2  ;  ZeUsch.  Deulsch.  Geol.  GesdL  xxv.  p.  675  ;  Oed.  Mag,  1876,  pp.  145,  240. 
287,  379  ;  Ged.  r&rmingms  Slockkolm  Forkandl.  1872-74,  1877,  1879.  S.  L.  Tomqnist, 
Kong.  Vet.  Akad.  Forhandl.  1874,  No.  4;  Geol.  Foren.  Stockholm  Forhandl,  1879. 
Lundgren,  y^etves  Jakrb.  1878,  p.  699.  Brogger,  'Die  Silurischen  Etagen  2  uud  3  im 
Kristiania  Gebiet,"  1882.  F.  Schmidt,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  1882,  p.  514.  J.  E.  Marr,  Q.  J.  O,  S, 
1882,  p.  313.     A.  G.  Nathorst,  'Sveriges  Geologi,'  Part.  i.  1892,  and  papers  cited  below. 
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eftst,  by  the  uplands  of  Finland  and  Scandinavia  on  the  north,  and  by  the  rising  grounds 
of  Germany  on  the  south-west,  have  thus  from  a  remote  geological  antiquity  been 
exempted  from  the  terrestrial  corrugations  that  have  affected  so  much  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  They  have  been  alternately,  but  gently/ depressed  as  a  sea-floor,  and  elevated 
into  steppes  or  plains.  But  along  the  flanks  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  older  Palceozoic 
rocks  have  been  upheaved  and  placed  on  end  or  at  a  high  angle  against  the  central 
portions  of  that  chain  ;  and,  according  to  the  observations  of  Murchison,  Eeyserling,  and 
De  Vemeuil,  have  been  partially  metamorphosed  into  chlorite-schists,  mica-schists, 
qnartzites,  and  other  crystalline  rocks.  To  the  north-west  also,  over  a  vast  region  in 
Scandinavia,  they  have  been  subjected  to  gigantic  displacements  and  great  regional 
metamorphism  (pp.  693,  798,  925). 

Taking  first  their  unaltered  condition,  we  find  them  well  exposed  along  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  where,  according  to  F. 
Schmidt,  they  form  with  the  Cambrian  groups  below  them  one  continuous  and  con- 
formable series,  capable  of  arrangement  as  in  the  subjoined  table  :  ^ — 

(  Stage  K.  Upper  Oesel  Zone  (50  or  60  fL  =  Ludlow  Group) — grey  limestones 
and  marls,  yellow  limestones :  Spirifer  elevatusy  Chonetes  striatella, 
Beyrichia  tubercuUita,  Pterinea  relro/Uxa;  an  abundant  eurypterid 
fauna  and  fish  remains  {(hichitSf  Thdodtis), 
I.  Lower  Oesel  Zone  (60  ft.  =  Wenlock) — chiefly  dolomites  with  marls: 
Orthoceras    annulatuni,    Omphalotrochiis    globo»U8   (JSuompfialua 
funatus),    Spirifer    crUpus^    OrthU    degantula^    PlectamhoniUs 
(Leptanut)  tranaversalis, 
H.  Feutamerus-esthonus  Zone — in  the  east,  dolomites  ;  in  the  west,  grey 
coral  limestone,  with  Pentanienis  esthimus  (oblatigtis),  Syringopora 
bijurcata,  FavosiUa  gotlanduxu,  Halyaitea  (5  sp.). 
f  3.  KaikuU   Beds  (100  ft.)— coral -reefs  and  flagstones:   Leperditia 
Kegserlingiif  Phacops  eUgana. 
2.  Borealis  Bank  (40  ft. — consisting  almost  entirely  of  agglomerated 

shells  of  Pentanierus  borealis.  . 
1.  Jorden  Beds  (20-30  fL) — thin  calcareous  flagstones  and  marls : 
Leperditia  Hisingeri,  Orthis  Davidsonij  Strpphoinena  (Oriho- 
thetes)  pecieny  Rhynehonella  afinis. 


F.  (1)  Lyckholm  and  (2)  Borkholm  Zones  (100  ft.  =  Middle  Bala  or 
Caradoc),   contain  the   most   abundant  fauna  of  all  the  stages : 
Phacops  (Cfutsmcps)  macroura,  Cheirunis  oelolobatus,  Encrinarua 
mtUtisegmetUatuSf  BeUerophon    bilobcUiu%  JStrophomena    expansa^ 
Orthis  vespertiliOf  0.  Actonise,  0.  insiUaris.     The  limestones  of  this 
platform  are  in  great  part  formed  of  calcareous  a\gm(Rhabdoporella). 
E.  Wesenberg  Zone  (30  ft.  =  Bala  or  Caradoc) — hard  yellowish  lime- 
stone, with  marly  partings :    Plectambonites   (Lepttetia)   sericea, 
Strophomeiia  deltoidea^  Ortliis  testudinaria^  Phacops  Nieszkowskiiy 
P,  icesenbergetisiSy  Eiicrinurtcs  SeebachU  Cybele  brevicauda. 
D.  Jewe  Zone  (100  ft. ),  consisting  of  a  lower  or  Jewe  band  and  an  upper 
or  Kegel  band :  Cheirwnis  pseudoheinicraniunif  Hemicosmites  ex- 
traneuSf    Lichas    d^/lexa,   L,   xXlsenoid^^    Chasniops    bucnUentaj 
Stropho^nena  Asmusii. 
(  3.  Itfer  Beds  (20-30  ft.) — hard  limestone  with  siliceous  concretions  ; 
fauna  nearly  same  as  in  C.  2,  but  with  some  peculiar  trilobites, 
and  some  forms  belonglDg  to  Stage  D. 
2.  Kuckers  Shale  (Brandschicfer),  consisting  of  bituminous  marls  and 
limestones  (30-50  ft.) :  Phacops  exUis,  P.  {Cha^smops)  Odiniy 
Chtirurus  spinulos^is^  Pleurotomaria  ellipticOy  PorambonitesUre- 
tior,  Orthis  lynx,  Ediinosphaeriies  (Echifvosphasra)  aurantium. 
1.  EcbinosphaBrite  Limestone,  &c.  (20-50  ft.  =  uppermost  Orthocera- 
tite  Limestone  of  Sweden) — Echinosphse^rites  auratUiunij  and 
Orthoceras  regtUare  are   the  most  characteristic  fossils,  with 
numerous  trilobites. 

'  Mem.  Ac.  Imp.  St.  Pitersb.  (7)  xxx.  (1881),  No.  \\  Q.J.  O'.  S.  xxx?iii.  1882,  p.  514  ; 
yruesJahrb.  1893,  i.  p.  99. 
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Orthoceratltd  (Vaginaten-)  Limestone  (3-80  ft.  =  Orihoceras 
limestone  of  Scandinavia) — hard  grey  limestone  crowded  with 
Orihoceras  commune  and  0.  vaginal um  ;  also  Phaeops  sderops, 
Cheirurus  omaluSf  Aaaphtis  heroSf  Ampyx  naatUuSf  &c. 

Olanconite  Limestone  (12-40  ft.) — Megalaspis  planilimbata^ 
Cheirurui  dav\fron8,  Aaaphua  a^Mnsus,  Poramhonites  reticu' 
latvs^  Orthis  parva, 

Glauconite  Sand  (Greensand),  lying  directly  on  the  Cambrian 
Dictyonema  shale  (1-10  ft.  =  Ceratopyge  Stage  of  Scandinavia) 
— (^ofus  9Uuricu4i,  ^phonotretcu,  LitigtUa ;  "conodonts"  of 
Pander. 


Stages 


03 


B. 


I 


Fossiliferons  Silurian  strata  must  extend  across  the  vast  territory  of  Northern  Russia, 
for  they  not  only  occur  in  the  Ural  Mountains  but  have  recently  been  found  by  Nansen 
along  the  shores  of  the  Yugor  Strait  in  the  Kara  Sea,  where  they  include  brachiopods 
(among  them  the  widespread  Plectambonites  {Leptfena)  aerieea  and  species  of  Orthis  and 
Strophomena)  also  trilobites  (MegalaspU,  Aaaphua,  Jlemopleuridea),  indicating  probably  a 
horizon  equivalent  to  that  of  C.  1  a  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  or  Stage  4  a  a  in* Norway.' 

In  Scania,  the  Silurian  series  has  been  subdivided  into  graptolitic  zones  as  in  the 
subjoined  table  :  * — 

f  A.  Upper  Group  ' — Cardiola  shales,  with  limestone  and  sandstone. 

Middle  Group,  with  the  followiog  zones  in  descending  order :  (a)  Oyrlo- 
graplua  Camithersi  ;  (h)  C,  rigidua;  (c)  C,  Murchiaoni;  (rf)  Monograptua 
ricoarUmen8ia ;  («)  Oyrtog.  Laptoorthii;  {/)C.(t)  apiralia  ;  (jg)  C,  Gragae. 
Lower  Group,  composed  of  the  following  zones  in  deHcending  order :  (a) 
Monograpttu  cometa  ;  (b)  Grey  unfossiliferous  shales  ;  (c)  C^^halograptua 
cometa ;  {d)  Mon,  leptotheca  ;  («)  M,  gregariua ;  (/)  M.  cyphua. 
Upper  Group,  composed  of  the  following  zones  in  descending  order :  (a) 
Diplograptua,   sp.  ;   {b)  Phaeopa  mticroneUa;  {c)  Staurooephalua  clari- 
frona;  (d)  Unfossiliferous  marly  shales ;  («)  iVio6e  lata;  (/)  Unfossili- 
ferous shales  ;  {g)  Diplograptua  quadrimMcronalua ;  (A)  Trinudeua,  sp. ; 
(0  Calgtnene  dilaUUa  ;  (k)  Unfossiliferous  shales. 
Middle  Group — Graptolile  shales,  with  zones  of  (a)  Climacograptua  rugoaua; 
{b)  C,  atyloidetia ;  (c)  Black  unfossiliferous  shales ;  {d)  Limestone  band, 
with    Ogygia,   sp.  ;    (e)  Dieranograptua   Clingani;   (/)    Climaeograptus 
Vaaae :  {g)  Unfossiliferous  shales;   (A)  Coenograptua  gracUis;  {%)  Thin 
apatitic  band ;  {k)  IHplograptua piUillua ;  (l)  Oloaaograpttu ;  (m)  Oym,nO' 
graptiia  Linnaraaoni ;   (n)  Oloaaograpltu ;   (o)  Didymograptua  ganiwia 
I  (MurcJUaoni), 

P.  Lower  Group,  composed  of  the  zones  of  (a)  Phyllograptua,  sp. ;  (6)  Ortho- 
I  ceraa  limestone  ;   (c)  Tetragraptus  shales  (lower  graptolite  shales) ;  (d) 

L         Ceratopyge  limestone. 

The  island  of  Gothland  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  development  of  Upper 
Silurian  rocks,  which  are  there  more  fully  displayed  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Baltic' 
basin.     According  to  Lindstrom  *  the  following  subdivisions  of  them  may  be  made  : — 

(  H.  Cephalopod  and  Stromatopora- Limestone  (20-30  feet)  with  Phragnwceraa, 
Aacoceraa,  Oloaaoceraa,  The  Htromutopora  forms  a  reef  like  a  modem 
coral-reef. 

MegalomuS'Iimestone  (8-12  feet)  with  Cyrtodonta  (Megalomua)  gotlandicus, 
Trirnerellct, 

Crinoidal  and  Coral  conglomerate  (20  feet),  a  limestone  made  up  of  stems 
of  criuoids,  corals,  and  other  fossils.  Among  the  crinoids  are  species  of 
Orotalocrinua,    Enallocrinna,    Bai^rafuieocrinua,    Cyathocrinxts ;     there 


asi 
11 


1  J.  Riser,  in  Nansen's  '  North  Polar  Expedition,'  iv.  No.  xii.  (1902). 
»  S.  A.  TuUherg,  *Skanes   (Iraptoliter,*   Svtrig.    Oed,    Underadken. 


aer.  C.  No.  50, 
1882-83. 

'  A  fall  list  of  the  fossils  of  the  highest  Upper  Silurian  deposits  of  Scania  is  given  by  K. 
A.  Gronwall,  Oeoi.  Fdren,  StockJiohn,  xix.  (1897),  p.  188. 

*  yeuea  Jahrb.  1888,  i.  p.  147,  and  F.  Schmidt,  op,  cit,  1890,  it.  p.  249.  Murchison, 
Q.  J.  G.  S.  1847.     H.  Munthe,  Srerig.  Geol,  CnderaOkn,  ser.  C.  No.  192  (1902). 
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occur  also  Spiri/er  Schmidti,  Pentamerus  conchidiwnu    This  band  lies 
somewhere  about  the  horizon  of  the  Aymestry  Limestone. 
£.  Pterygotus-clay  or  marl  (1-2  feet)  with  abundant  fragments  of  Pterygotus 
L         osiliensis,  also  Phasganocaris,  Strop}wme7ia,  Eaionta,  Cantilaria,  kc. 
"  D.    Limestone,  oolite  and  marly  bands  (50  feet)  with  numerous  lamellibranchs  ; 
species  of  Pterinea,  Aviculopecterif  and  Orammysia,  also  Orthis  basalts, 
ji  O.  b\forata,  and  A  trypa  Angelifiiy  Liehas^  Oyclonema  ddioatidum,  &c. 

J  .  C.  Younger  marly  shales  and  sandstone  (100  feet),  with  a  large  and  varied 
5  I  assemblage  of  fossils  like  those  of  the  Wenlock  Shale  (Phacqps  Downingim, 

^  P,  vulgaris^  Somalonotus  Knighti,  Strophotnena  euglypha,  Orthis  bUcba, 

I  Straphomena  Walmstedtiy  Rhynehonella  Wtisoni,  OrUioceras  annvIeUum,  0, 

L         gregarium^  Monograptus  litdensiSf  M.  cohnus,  Retiolites  geinitzianusj  &c. 
f  B.  Stricklandiuia-marl  (8  feet)  with  J/dioliteSf  Plasmopora,  HalysiteSy  Brcnteus 
platyaciin,  Calymene  papulosa,  C.  frontosa,  Orthis  Davidsoni,  0.  Lovfni, 
and  especially  the  abundant  Striddandinia  lirata, 
"H  1  A-  Older  red  marly  shales  (thickness   unknown)  with  some   40  species  of 
,3  I  fossils,  among  which  are   Favosites  gotlandica,  F.  Forbesi,   HaXysites^ 

•^  I         Pkismopora,  ArachnophyUum  diffiuens,  Ac. 

In  the  Christiania  district,  the  following  snbdivisions  in  the  Silurian  formations 
hare  been  established  : — 


I,; 

D 


r 


Compact  grey,  often  bituminous  limestone,  with  abundant 
Orthociras  cochlecUum  and  QumeUs  slriatella, 
Staire  8     -!  '^^  ^"^y*  somewhat  bituminous  limestone,  with  shales  and  clays. 
^^    *     t  a.  Fissile  green  or  grey  marly  shales  containing  the  last  grapto- 
lites.    This  and  the  two  overlying  members  have  a  united 
depth  of  835  Norwegian  feet  at  Ringerige. 
^Stages  6  &  7.  Coral  limestone  and  Pentamerus  limestone. 
'  Stage  5.  Calcareous  sandstone,  with  KhyncJioneUadiodonta  and  shales  (Brachio- 
pod-shales),  150  to  370  feet.^ 
4.  Shales  and  marls,  with  noilules  and  short  beds  of  cement-stone  (7W- 

'iMtdeuA,  Chasmops),  700  feet 
3.  GraptoUte  shales^'  Limestone  in  two  or  more  bands  (Orthoceras-, 
Asaphus-,  Megalaspis-limestone),  250  feet  in  places,  resting  upon 
the  alum-shales  of  the  Primordial  zone.    This  stage  has  been  sub- 
divided by  Brogger  as  follows  : — 
{3  c  7.  Or^AocenM-limeetone,  8  to  13  feet 
3  c  i?.  Bxpansus-nhaXes,  10  to  15  feet 
3  c  a.  Jf«^a^/>i8-limestone,  3  to  4  feet. 
3  b  PhyllograptuS'BhaleB,  8  to  80  feet 

1^3  a  7.  CenUopyge'limestone^  3  to  5  feet.  ' 

8  a4  3  a  /^  Oeratopyge-shtilen,  3  to  28  feet. 

[S  a  a  Symphysurus-sh&le  and  limestone,  1  to  20  feet. 


Beneath  these  formations  lie  the  zones  of  Olenellus  (1  b\  Paradoandes  (1  c,  d)  and 
Oimus  (2  o-cQ  of  the  Cambrian  system  already  referred  to  (p.  924).  The  fossils  of  the 
three  sab-groups  that  make  up  group  3  a  form  the  Buhma-Niobe  fauna  (p.  922),  and  are 
probably  equivalent  to  the  Tremadoc  group  of  Wales.  The  Phyllograptus-ahalea  (8  b) 
are  crowded  with  Arenig  graptolites. 

In  the  great  baud  of  older  Paleozoic  strata  which  has  been  already  referred  to  as  stretch- 
ing for  a  long  distance  through  the  heart  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  the  recognisable 
Oambrian  zones  are  followed  in  Jemtland  by  representatives  of  the  Lower  Silurian  sub- 
divisions of  Southern  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  Olenus  group  (p.  924)  is  covered  by 
the  Phyllcgrapliis-ahales  (3  6),  ^vith  species  of  Tetragraplus,  Didymograptus,  Phyllograptus 
and  other  genera.  These  strata  pass  under  the  Orthoceras-Wmestonet  in  which  can  bo 
recognised  the  zones  of  Megalaspis  limbata  (3  c  a),  Asaphus  easpansus  (3  c,  /3),  Megalaspis 
gigaSt  &nd  Ataphiis  pl€Uyuru$  (8  e  7).  Next  oome  some  black  shales  with  Cheirurus, 
Ogygia,  TrinueUus^  Ulaentis,  Ampyx,  Chasmops^  &c.  (4),  followed  by  grey  sandstones 

'  This  stags  has  been  the  subject  of  detaUed  study  by  Mr.  J.  Kiaur.  Videnskab  SkrifL 
Christiaina,  1897,  No.  8  ;  Ifiyrges,  Choi,  UndersSg.  Aarbog  for  1902. 
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and  shales  with  brachiopods,  JBncrinuriiSf  Ampyry  ^glina,  &c.  (6),  probably  the  upper- 
most division  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formations.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Upper  Silurian  series  has  also  been  detected  in  Jemtland,  where  it 
is  represented  by  a  dark  PentaTnerus-limeBtone  with  numerous  fossils  lying  on  a  quartzite 
containing  PhacopSf  and  by  some  upper  shales  full  of  graptolites  {Oyrtogrraptvs,  Diplth 
graptusy  lUtioliies)  and  a  number  of  species  oi  Monograptva  {M.  discus,  Flemingii,jaculumy 
lobifer,  priod<m,  tortilis,  &c.).^ 

When  the  ground  along  the  western  side  of  the  Scandinavian  axis  is  examined  the 
older  Palaeozoic  strata  present  a  remarkabl/  different  development  from  that  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula.'  In  the  Jemtland  region  just  noticed  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  lithology  of  the  formations  was  even  originally  very  different,  and  that  within 
that  region  great  variations  in  the  nature  of  the  materials  can  be  traced.  These  initial 
divergences,  however,  have  been  greatly  aggravated  by  subsequent  regional  meta- 
morphisra.  According  to  the  researches  of  Ejenilf,  Dahll,  Tomebohm,  Brogger,  Beusch, 
and  other  geologists,  vast  masses  of  quartzite,  mica-slate,  gneiss,  hornblende-schist,  clay- 
slatej  and  other  crystalline  rocks  can  be  seen  reposing  upon  recognisable  Silurian  strata 
in  numerous  natural  sections.  As  an  example  of  this  structure  the  subjoined  section  is 
taken  from  the  Hardanger  district  as  observed  by  Brogger  : ' — 

5.  Various  crystalline  schists,  hallefliut,  mica-schist,  horn- 
blende-schist, gneiss,  &c.  ....  300  metres. 
4.  Greyish  green  phyllite  .....  220  „ 
3.  Impure  marble  .  .  .  10  ,, 
2.  Quartzite  ("blue  quartz")  .  .  40  „ 
1.  Alum-slate  .  .  .  .  .  45  to  50  ,, 
Pre-Cambrian  granites,  gneisses,  and  other  cr)'stalllne  schists. 

Tlie  alum-slate  has  been  changed  by  regional  metamorphism  into  a  glossy  bluish-black 
]>uckered  phyllitic  material,  but  shows  in  its  upper  parts  layers  containing  recognisable 
JHctyograptus  flaheHiformis,  There  cannot  therefore  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  position  of 
this  band  in  the  stratigraphical  series.  The  quartzite  retains  still  much  of  its  original 
character  as  an  ordinary  ^liceous  sandstone,  and  may  be  taken  to  be  an  equivalent  of  the 
lower  part  of  Stage  3  of  the  Christiania  district.  The  marble  is  probably  an  altered 
orthoceras-limestone  (Stage  3  c).  The  phyllite  (4)  has  originally  been  a  shale,  perhaps 
that  of  Stage  4.  The  halleflint  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  overlying  gneisses  were  no 
doubt  originally  felspathic  sandstones  (sparagmite) ;  the  hornblende-schists  were,  per- 
haps, partly  marl-slates,  partly  highly  basic  igneous  rocks  ;  the  mica-schists  are  for  the 
most  part  highly  altered  shales.  These  overlying  crystalline  schists,  like  those  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  may  not  only  consist  of  metamorphosed  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
sedimentary  formations,  but  may  not  improbably  include  also  portions  of  different 
pre-Cambrian  systems  which,  together  with  the  Palaeozoic  strata,  have  been  subjected 
to  such  great  disturbance  as  to  have  bad  a  new  crystalline  structure  superinduced  upon 
them.  Enormous  displacements  and  lateral  thrusts  have  driven  the  crystalline  rocks 
over  the  fossiliferous  strata,  as  in  Scotland,  but  the  details  of  this  structure,  which  has 
been  long  recognised  by  Tomebohm,  have  still  to  be  worked  out.     As  regards  the  date 

^  C.  Wiraaii,  BuU,  Geol.  Inst.  Upsala,  i.  No.  2,  1893. 

2  See  Dahll,  F6rh.  Vedensk-ikUkab,  Christiania,  1867.  Kjenilf,  'NorgesGeologi,'  1879. 
T6rnelx)hm,  Bihang  Si^ensk,  Akad,  Handl,  i.  Na  12  (1873) ;  OeU,  FOr.  Stockholm,  vi.  (1883), 
p.  274  ;  xiii.  (1891),  p.  37  ;  xiv.  (1892),  p.  27  ;  Nature,  xxxvui.  (1888),  p.  127.  Brogger, 
'  Die  Silarisch.  Etage.'  p.  352  ;  '  Lagfblgen  p&  Hardangervidda,'  Norg.  OeoL  UntUrsBg,  No. 
11  (1893).  Pettersen,  Tromso  Museums  Aarsh^t,  vi.  (1883),  p.  87.  F.  Svenonius,  News 
JaJirb.  (i.)  1882,  p.  181.     Nathorst,  *Sveriges  Geologi,'  p.  141. 

^  The  overlying  gneisses,  &c.  in  this  section,  as  already  stated,  are  now  admitted  to  have  been 
thrust  over  the  Canibro-Siluriau  strata,  which  acted  as  a  kind  of  lubricating  material  that  moved 
relatively  both  to  the  older  rocks  above  and  below.     See  p.  798  and  authorities  there  cited. 
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of  these  gre&t  earth-movements  and  metamorphism,  it  is  important  to  remember  that,  as 
already  stated  (p.  798),  Upper  Silurian  fossils  have  been  found  by  Reusch  at  Bergen  in 
the  crystalline  schists  themselves,  as  well  as  in  the  limestones  intercalated  in  and  under- 
lying them.  Abundant  encrinites  have  also  been  found  in  limestone  lenses  among  the 
green  schists  around  Sulitelma  in  the  heart  of  the  central  mountains  of  the  peninsula.' 
WMtem  Europe.— The  researches  principally  of  Qosselet  and  Malaise  have  demon- 
strated that  a  considerable  part  of  the  strata  grouped  by  Dumont  in  his  "Terrain 
Rh«nan,"  and  generally  supposed  to  be  of  Devonian  age,  must  be  relegated  to  the 
Silurian  series.'  Though  almost  concealed  by  younger  formations,  the  Silurian  rocks 
that  are  laid  bare  at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  of  the  Ardennes  can  be  paralleled  in  a 
general  way  as  under : — 

Equivalents  of  the  Ludlow  rocks  seen  in  the  valley  of  the  Fuette 
between  Fosse  and  Malonne,  containing  Monograptus  colonus,  M. 
NUssoni,  Retiolites  geinitzianus.  Orthoeeras^  Cardiola  interruptu^ 
&c.» 

Brown  sandy  shales  of  Naninne,  with  Cyrlograptus  Murchisonit 
Monograptus  bohemicuSy  M.  NUssoiii,  M,  priocUm,  M.  vomerinus, 
Retiolites  geinitzianus^  Cardiola  interrupta^  Chihoceras^  &c. 

Quartzites  and  sandstones  of  Grand-Manil,  with  Monograptus  hohe- 
micus,  M.  galaensis  f,  M.  priodon,  M,  proteus^  M.  subconicus. 

Shales  overlying  the  eurites  of  Grand-Manil,  and  containing  Climaco- 
graptus  nonnalis,  C.  rectang^daris,  Dimvrphograptus  elongcUus^ 
D.  Sicanstoni,  Diplograptits  modestus,  Monograptus  gregariuSj  M, 
leptotheca,  M.  tenuis. 

Schisies  de  OemJbUyux ;  pyritous  black  and  greenish  shales,  which  at 
Grand-Manil,  in  the  valley  of  the  Omcau,  have  yielded  CalyiMue 
incerta,  Trinueleus  seticomis,  lUsenus  Roxvnumni,  Bellerophon 
bilobatuSf  Ltptsma  (StropJumena)  rhomboidalis,  Orthis  testuditiaria, 
0.  vespertiliOf  0.  caUigramma,  0.  Actoniss,  CUmacograptus  caudatus, 
C.  stylofdeiAs,  C.  tvbuliferus,  and  many  more. 

The  horizon  of  the  Llandeilo  rocks  is  doubtfally  represented  at  Sart- 

Bemard. 

.     /"Graptolitic    shales,    with    diviacograptus    aniennarius,    C.    Scharen- 

•^    I      bergi,   Dichograptus  octobrachiatus,  Didymograptus  Murchisoni,   J). 

2    i      nanus,  Diphgraptus  foliaceuSy   D.  tricornis,   Phyllograptus  angusti- 

^     \    folius,  P,  typus,  Tetragraptus  bryonoldes,  &o. 

Upper  Cambrian  horizons  are  represented  at  Spa  and  elsewhere  by 
IHctyonema  socials. 

The  Silurian  rocks  of  Belgium  comprise  several  contemporaneously  erupted  masses 
of  porphyrite  and  of  diabase,  as  well  as  beds  of  porphyroid,  arkose,  and  eurite. 

Silurian  rocks  have  been  detected  in  many  parts  of  the  old  Palaeozoic  ridge  of  the 
north-west  of  France.     The  order  of  succession  in  Ule-et-Vilaine  is  as  under :  * — 


{ 


^^ 


gfe 

^   O 


*  H.  Sjogren,  Oeol.  Fdren.  Stockholm  xxii.  (1900),  p.  105  ;  P.  J.  Holmquist,  Sverig,  GeoL 
Vndersok.,  str.  C.  No.  185  (1900). 

*  Gosselet,  '  Esquisse  Gr^logique  du  Nord  de  la  France,'  p.  34;  *L*Ardenne,'  Mhn, 
CarU  QioL  France  (1888),  p.  137.  Mourlon,  *G6ol.  de  la  Belgique,'  p.  40.  Malaise,  Mhn, 
CouTonn.  Acad.  Roy.  Belgique,  1878  ;  BuU.  Acad.  Roy.  Belg.  xx.  (1890),  p.  440  ;  xxxiii. 
(1897),  No.  6  ;  Cwnpt.  rend.  Cojigr.  04ol.  Internal.  Paris,  1900,  p.  562.  C.  Barrois, 
Ann.  Soc.  OM.  Nord,  xx.  (1892),  p.  75,  with  references  to  the  literature  of  French  Silurian 
gwlogy. 

'  Full  lists  of  Silurian  fossils  from  Belgium  are  given  by  Malaise  in  the  i>aper  of  1900 
tbove  quoted. 

*  De  Tromelin  and  Lebesconte,  B.  S.  G.  F.  (1876),  p.  585  ;  Assoc.  Franf.  (1875) ;  Bull. 
Soc  Linn.  NormaiCdie  (1877),  p.  5.  See  also  Dalimier,  '  Stratigraphie  des  Terrains  primaires 
(Uns  la  preaqu'Ue  de  Cotentin,'  Paris  (1861)  ;  B.  S.  G.  F.  (1862),  p.  907.  De  Lapparent, 
B.8.0.  F.  (1877).  p.  569.  Barrois,  Ann.  Soc.  Gfol.  Nord,  iv.  vii.  xix.  (1891),  p.  134  ;  xx. 
(1892),  pp.  75-193  ;  B.  S.  G.  F.  (4)  i.  (1901),  p.  637  ;  Bull.  Cart.  Gfol.  France,  No.  7,  1890. 
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'2  ^ 
3^ 


I 


The  eziBtence  of  the  Ludlow  formation  in  Brittany  is  indicated  by 
graptolites,  particularly  by  the  disappearance  of  Cyriograptus  and 
the  predomiuance  of  the  Monograptua  colonua  type. 
''  White  limestone  of  Erbray  (Calymene  Etumenbachii^  Uarpes  ventUogus). 

Ampelitic  (carbonaceous)  limestone  of  Briasse  {Afonograptus  priodon^ 
Jf.  HiHngeri,  M,  colonu8,  M.  voTnerinus,  M.jaculum). 

Sandy  and  ferruginous  nodules  of  Martigne-Ferchaud,  Thourie,  &c. 
{Cardida  interrupta,  M(mograptus  priodon).  The  presence  of  the 
Wenlock  group  among  the  strata  that  underlie  and  have  been  over- 
thrust  above  the  Coal-measures  in  the  Pas  de  Calais,  has  now  been 
demonstrated  by  fossil  evidence,  these  strata  having  been  formerly 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Carboniferous  limestone.^ 

Ampelitic  (carbonaceous)  shales  of  Poligne  {Mpnograpttu  crostuA,  M. 
Haiti,   M.  priodon^   M.  jaculum^   M.    convolutus^   M,    eojUinens, 
Diplograptus  palrmusj   Petcdograptus  foliuniy   Retiolites   geinita- 
V.     anus), 

(Phtanites  of  Anjou  (Moyiograptua  convolutus,  M,  crentUarU,  M.  lobi- 
fenUt  M,  sublobifeniSf  M.  Sedgvnckif  M,  cifphusj  M.  crisptUj  M. 
Clinganu  PetcUograptiis  folium^  IHplograptus  ffitghesi,  RatirUea 
peregrimiBf  R.  Linnmi), 


I 


J 


II 


3 
i 


I 


Slates  of  Riadan  {TrinucUus  Pongerardi). 

Sandstones  (Gr^  de  May,  Thourie,  Bas-Pont,  Saint  Germain  de  la 

Bouexiere,  &c.)i  containing  7HntLcleu8  Oo^fussi,  Calymene  Bayani, 

Orthia    redttx,    0.    budUighefista^    0.  pulvinata,    0.   valpyana^    0, 

Berthosi,  Nucleoapira  Vicaryi,  IdngtUa  Monerei,  Pseudarca  typo, 

Diplograpiiis  foliaceus^  D.  angustifolius. 
Slates  of  La  Couy^  {Orthia  Berthosi). 
Nodular  shales  of  Guichen,  &c.  (GalymeM  Triaiani,  Placoparia  Taur- 

neminei,  Acidaapia  Buchii), 
Slates  of  Angers  {Ogygia  Dea)nareati^  Didytnograptus  Murchiaonit  2>. 

euodtUy  D.  namUf  D,  fwrdUaiua). 
Shales  of  Laillu  and  Sion  {Placoparia  Zippei,  Aaaphtu  OtteUardif  Hyo- 

lUhea  cinctua,  and  Dietyograptua), 
Armorican  sandstone  (Gres  Armoricain),'  containing  ScoliUiea,  BUcbiUa^ 

Aaaphua  annoricanua^  LingiUa  Leauettrij  L.  ffawkeii,  L.  SaUeri, 

Dinobolna  BrimmiiU  Lyrodeama  annoricanot   ActinodorUa,    Ctene- 

dontOt  Redonia,  kc 
Red  shales  and  conglomerates  without  fossils. 

An  interesting  series  of  diabase-lavas  and  tuffs  is  iuterstratified  in  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Silurian  series  of  the  west  of  Brittany.' 

In  Normandy,  where  the  first  French  gitiptolites  were  found,  some  of  the  species 
characteristic  of  the  uppermost  groups  of  Brittany  have  been  obtained.  Silurian  fossils 
have  also  been  detected  southwards  in  Maine  and  Aigoa,  and  still  more  abundantly 
from  the  ridge  of  old  rocks  which  forms  the  high  grounds  of  Languedoc,  where  the 
following  section  has  been  determined.^ 

Shales  and  ampelitic  orthoceratite  limestones  (200  metres)  in  two  stages,  the  upper 
of  which  contains  Monograptua  bohemiaia^  M,  colonua^  M,  Roemeri,  M.  ifils- 
aonif  and  represents  the  Ludlow  rocks  ;  while  the  lower,  with  ArtthttHna 
Koninckiit  Monograptua  priodon,  var.  Flemingii,  is  equivalent  to  the  Wenlock 
group. 

Alternations  of  shales  and  white  cystidean  limestones. 

*  Barrois,  Ami.  Soc.  Giol.  Nord,  xxvii.  (1898),  pp.  178,  212. 

'  For  the  fauna  of  this  important  rock  see  Barrois,  Ann.  Soc.  OM.  Nord,  xix.  (1891),  pp. 
134-237. 

»  BarroU,  Bvil.  Carl.  Giol.  France,  No.  7,  1889. 

*  Bouville,  *  Monographic  Geol.  de  Cabrieres,  Herault '  (1887).  Bergeron  ('  6tude  Geol. 
du  Massif  ancieu  au  sud  du  Plateau  Central'  (1889).  Barrois  {Ann.  Soc  GM.  Nord^  zx. 
(1892),  pp.  75-193)  discusses  fully  the  distribution  of  graptolites  in  the  Silurian  districts  of 
France.     F.  Freeh,  Zeiiach.  Deutadi.  Geol.  Gea.  (1887),  p.  860. 
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Shales  with  Orthis  Actoniw. 

Green  shales  with  concretions  (g&teaax)  formed  around  large  trilobites,  Aaaphua 
Foumetiy  IlUenua  Lebescontei^  JJtdymograptus  euodus.  These  strata  are  prob- 
•  ably  of  liandeilo  age. 

Sandstone  and  grit  like  the  Gres  Armoricainy  about  50  metres  thick,  containing 
Oruziana,  Vexillum,  Lingula  Lesueurif  DitwboUis  Brimonti. 

Shales  with  calcareous  nodules  (150  metres)  containing  Bellerophan,  OefUerti, 
Agnottut,  Calymene,  lUsenus,  MegcUaspis,  Didyinoffraptus  balticvSf  Z>.  peyina- 
tulus,  D.  nitidua,  D.  Hfidtta^  D.  indentusj  Tetragraptm  serrcL,  T.  quadri- 
braehiatus.  These  strata  and  the  overlying  sandstone  represent  the  British 
Arenig  rocks. 

Researches  in  the  Pyrenees  have  revealed  representatives  of  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Silurian  formations.  The  Lower  division  contains  in  its  upper  part  a  characteristic 
assemblage  of  Caradoc  fossils,  while  the  Upper  includes  a  large  series  of  strata,  which 
from  their  graptolitos  may  be  paralleled  with  the  English  and  Scottish  Ludlow,  Wenlock, 
and  Tarannon  groups:^  Three  zones  with  Monograptus  tomerinus,  M.  Becki^  and  M, 
craasus  are  well  developed,  and  are  compared  by  Dr.  Barrois  with  the  British  zones  of 
Rattriles  maasimus,  Monograptus  exiguitSf  and  Gyi-tograplus  Oraya  respectively.  The 
same  observer  remarks  that  these  graptolitic  faunas  of  the  Pyrenees  present  more  resem- 
bUnoe  to  others  found  in  the  south  of  Europe  than  to  those  in  the  original  typical 
regions  of  Britain  and  Scandinavia.  The  specific  types  are  generally  the  same  as  those 
of  Bohemia.'  Silurian  rocks  have  been  recognised  at  various  points  on  the  Iberian, 
tableland,  a  lower  quartzite,  with  Otmana,  Lingula,  &c.,  being  surmounted  by  shales 
containing  Calyinene  Trixtani,  &c.  Graptolite- bearing  schists  occur  in  the  province  of 
Kinho  in  the  west  of  Portugal.'  In  the  north-east  of  Spain  the  several  formations  of 
the  Upper  Silurian  series  have  now  been  determined  by  means  of  their  graptolites  to  be 
developed  in  Catalonia :  (1)  the  white  shales  of  Can  Ferr^  representing  the  Llandovery 
group ;  (2)  the  black  ampelitic  and  pyritous  shales  of  Camprodon,  the  Tarannon  ;  (3) 
the  anipelitds  of  Gracia  and  Santa-Cren  de  Olorde,  the  Wenlock ;  and  (4)  the  black  shales 
of  Cervello,  the  Ludlow.'* 

Central  and  Bontliotn  Europe.— Beferenoe  has  already  been  made  to  the  remarkable 
fact  in  the  Paleozoic  geology  of  the  European  continent  that  while  the  general  facies  of 
the  fossils  continues  tolerably  uniform  in  the  north-west  and  north  throughout  the 
Silurian  territory  first  described,  that  is,  from  Ireland  across  the  Baltic  basin  into 
Russia,  a  great  contrast  is  to  be  noted  between  this  northern  facies  and  that  of  central 
and  southern  Europe.  It  is  in  Bohemia  that  this  contrast  is  most  strikingly  presented. 
Out  of  the  many  thousands  of  species  obtained  in  that  country  very  few  are  found  also 
in  the  north.  Among  the  forms  common  to  the  two  regions  graptolites  are  especially 
prominent,  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  characteristic  Upper  Silurian  species  of  Britain  , 
being  also  found  in  the  southern  province.' 

In  the  important  Silurian  basin  of  Bohemia,"  so  admirably  worked  out  by  Barrande, 
the  formations  were  grouped  by  him  as  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


^  Caralp,  *lBtudes  gtol.  sur  les  hauts  Massifs  des  Pyrenees  centrales,'  Toulouse,  1888, 
p.  453.  J.  Boussel,  *  Etude  Stratigraphique  des  Pyreni^es,'  BuU,  OarU,  GM.  France,  No. 
35  (1893). 

'  Barrois,  Ann,  Soc.  0(oL  iVbri  (1892),  p.  127.  On  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Asturias 
see  BsRois,  M(m.  Soc  OSol.  Nord,  1882. 

»  J.  F.  N.  Delgado,  Cmnm,  Trabal,  Gtol,  Portugal,  II.  fasc.  ii.  (1892). 

♦  Barrois,  B.  S,  O,  F,  xxvi.  (1898),  p.  829;  i.  (1901),  p.  637  ;  Ann,  Soc.  GM.  A'ord.  xix. 
p.  63 ;  ZJL  p.  61 ;  xxvii.  (1898),  p.  180. 

»  Marr,  Q,  J.  G,  S.   1880,  p.  603. 

'  See  Barrande's  magnificent  work,  '  Syst^me  Silurien  de  la  Boh^me.'  F.  Katzer, 
'Geologic  von  Bohmen,'  1892,  p.  791.  J.  E.  Marr,  Q.  J,  G.  S.  1880,  p.  591.  F.  Freeh, 
SeuesJahrb.  iL  (1899),  p.  164.     J.  J.  Jahn,  Jahrb.  K,  K.  Geol.  Reiehsanst  1898,  p.  207. 
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Stage  H.^  Shales  with  coaly  layers  and  becls  of  quartzite 
{Phacops  fecundiiSy  TerUaculites  elegmis),  with 
species  of  Leptaena,  Orthocems,  Lituites^  Goniatite^, 
&c 850  ft 

,,     G.  Argillaceous  limestones  with  chert,  shales,  and  cal- 
careous nodules         ......    1000  ,, 

Numerous  trilobites  of  the  genera  DcUmanilejt^ 
Brontewfj  Phttcopsy  Pro9tu4i^  HarpeSf  and  Cdli/- 
itiene;  A  tri/pa  reticularis,  Pentamerus  lingu\fer, 

„  F.  Pale  and  dark  limestone  with  chert.  Harpes,  L\cha.% 
Phacops^  Alrypa  reticularis,  Pentamerus gaUatus^ 
Favosites  gotlandica,  F.  Jtijrosa,  TerUaculites. 

„  £.  Shales  with  calcareous  nodules,  and  shales  resting 
on  sheets  of  igneous  rock  (300  ft.),  lying  with  a 
slight  nnconformability  on  the  group  below        450-900  ,, 

A  very  rich  Upper  Silurian  fauna,  abundant 
cephalopoda,  tiilobites,  Hcdysites  catentUaria^ 
graptolites  in  many  species,  such  as  are  found  in 
the  Birkhill  group  of  Britain. 


I 


si 


£'s 


'I 


D.  Yellow,  grey,  and  black  shales,  with  quartzite  and 
conglomerate  at  base,  divided  by  Barrande  into 
five  bands  numbered  Ddl  to  D<25,  the  first  being 
further  separated  into  three  members  Ddl  a,  /3 
and  y.  jSdl  a  and  /3  may  perhaps  be  paralleled 
with  the  Welsh  Treraadoc  group,  Drfl  y  with 
the  Arenig  rocks,  D^  2,   3,  4,  and  5  with  the 

Bala-Caradoc  rocks 

Abundant  trilobites  of  genera  TYiniideuSf 
Ogygia,  Asapku^^  Illasnus,  Remopleurides,  &c. 

C.  Shales,  sometimes  with  porphyries  and  conglom- 
erates          

Paradoxides,  EllipaocephaluSf  Agnostus,  Aruyii- 
ellus,  and  other  genera  of  trilobites  referred  to 
alx)ve  (ayUCy  p.  928). 

B.  (rrits,  shales,  and  conglomerates. 

A.  Green  schists,  grits,  brecciaa,  tufTa,  and  homstones 
resting  on  gneiss. 


3000, 


300, 


Small  though  the  area  of  the  Silurian  basin  of  Bohemia  ia  (for  it  measures  only  100 
miles  in  extreme  length  by  44  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth),  it  has  proved  extraordinarily 
rich  in  organic  remains.  Barrande  has  named  and  described  several  thousand  species 
from  that  basin  alone,  the  greater  number  being  peculiar  «to  it.  Some  aspects  of  its 
organic  facies  are  truly  remarkable.  One  of  these  is  the  extraordinary  Tariety  and 
abundance  of  its  straight  and  curved  cephalopoda,  of  which  18  genera  and  two  sub- 
genera, comprising  in  all  no  fewer  than  1127  distinct  species,  were  determined  by 
Barrande.  The  genus  Orthoceras  alone  contained  in  his  census  554  species,  and 
Gyrtoceras  had  330.'  Of  the  trilobites,  which  appear  in  great  numbers  and  in  every 
stage  of  growth,  as  many  as  42  distinct  genera  were  noted,  comprising  350  species  ;  the 
most  prolific  genus  being  Bronleus,  which  included  46  species  entirely  confined  to  the 
Brd  fauna  or  Upper  Silurian.     Acidaspis  had  40  species,  of  which  six  occur  in  the  2nd 


^  Stages  H,  G,  and  the  greater  part  of  F  are  now  more  appropriately  classed  as  Devonian 
(pp.  981,  993).  Kayser,  Z.  D.  G.  G.  xxix.  (1877),  pp.  207,  629,  noticed  the  occumncc  of 
Bohemian  *'  Upper  Silurian  "  fossils  in  the  Rhenish  Lower  Devonian  rocks  ;  see  also  ^eues 
Jahrb.  1884,  p.  81,  and  his  conjoint  papers  with  Holzapfel  in  Ja?irb.  Preuss,  Oeol.  LandesanM, 
xiv.  (1898),  p.  236,  and  Jahrb,  K.  K.  Ged,  Jteichunst.  xliv.  (1894),  p.  479.  Barrande 
defended  his  classification  :   Verh.  K.  GetA.  Reicfis,  1878,  p.  200. 

»  *Syst.  Silur.'  ii.  suppt.  p.  266,  1877. 
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and  34  iu  the  Zrd  faana.  Proitus  also  numbered  40  species,  which  all  belong  to  the  ^rd 
fauna,  save  two  found  in  the  2nd.  Other  less  prolific  but  still  abundant  genera  are 
MmanUeSf  PJiacops,  and  IHamtu,  The  2nd  fauna,  or  Lower  Silurian  series,  was  found 
by  Barrande  to  contain  in  all  32  genera  and  127  species  of  trilobites ;  while  the  Srd 
fauna,  or  Upper  Silurian  series,  contained  17  genera  and  205  species,  so  that  generic 
types  are  more  abundant  in  the  earlier  and  specific  varieties  in  the  later  rocks.  ^ 

Reference  may  be  made  here  to  the  famous  doctrine  of  *' Colonies"  propounded  and 
ably  defended  by  the  illustrious  Barrande.  Drawing  his  facts  from  the  Bohemian  basin, 
he  beliered  that  while  the  Silurian  strata  of  that  region  presented  a  normal  succession 
of  oiganic  remains,  there  were  nevertheless  exceptional  bands,  which  containing  the 
fossils  of  a  higher  zone,  were  yet  included  on  different  horizons  among  inferior  portions 
of  the  series.  He  termed  these  precursory  bands  '  *  colonies,"  aud  defined  the  phenomena 
as  consisting  in  the  partial  co-existence  of  two  general  faunas,  which,  considered  as  a 
whole,  were  nevertheless  successive.  He  supposed  that,  during  the  later  stages  of  his 
second  Silurian  fauna  in  Bohemia,  the  first  phases  of  the  third  fauna  had  already  appeared, 
and  attained  some  degree  of  development,  in  a  neighbouring  but  yet  unknown  region. 
At  intervals,  corresponding  doubtless  to  geographical  changes,  such  as  movements  of 
subsidence  or  elevation,  volcanic  eruptions,  &c.,  communication  was  opened  between  that 
outer  region  and  the  basin  of  Bohemia.  During  these  intervals  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  immigrants  succeeded  in  making  their  way  into  the  Bohemian  area,  but  as  the 
conditions  for^their  prolonged  continuance  there  were  not  yet  favourable,  they  soon  died 
out,  and  the  normal  fauna  of  the  region  resumed  its  occupancy.  The  deposits  formed 
during  these  partial  interruptions,  notably  graptolitic  schists  and  calcareous  bands, 
accompanied  by  igneous  sheets,  contain,  besides  the  invading  species,  remains  of 
some  of  the  indigenous  forms.  Eventually,  however,  on  the  final  extinction  of  the 
second  fauna,  and,  we  may  suppose,  on  the  ultimate  demolition  of  the  physical  barriers 
hitherto  only  occasionally  and  temporarily  broken,  the  third  fauna,  which  had  already 
sent  successive  colonies  into  the  Bohemian  area,  now  swarmed  into  it,  and  peopled  it 
till  the  close  of  the  Silurian  period.' 

The  general  verdict  of  pakeontologists  has  been  adverse  to  this  original  and 
ingenious  doctrine.  The  apparent  intercalation  of  younger  zones  in  older  groups  of  rock 
has  been  accounted  for  by  such  infoldings  of  strata  as  have  already  been  described  in  this 
Tolome  and  by  the  effects  of  faults.  It  has  been  shown  that  not  only  are  the  zones 
repeated,  but  that  when  they  reappear  they  bring  with  them  their  minute  palseontologi- 
c-al  subdivisions  and  their  peculiar  lithological  characters.^ 

Silurian  rocks  appear  in  a  few  detached  areas  in  Grermany,  but  the  only  comparatively 
Urge  tract  of  them  occurs  in  Thuringia  and  the  Fichtelgebirge.  They  present  a  great 
contrast  to  those  of  Bohemia  in  their  comparatively  unfossiliferous  character.  In  the 
Thiiringer  Wald,  a  series  of  fiicoidal- slates  (Cambrian,  p.  928)  passes  up  into  slates, 
greywackes,  &c.  (Griffelschiefer,  Lederschiefer),  with  Ctmularia^  OrthU,  Asaphiis,  Ogygia, 
and  other  fossils.  These  strata  (from  1600  to  2000  feet  thick)  may  represent  the  Lower 
Silurian  groups.  They  are  covered  by  some  graptolitic  alum-slates,  shales,  flinty  slates, 
and  limestones  {FavosUes  gotlandteOt  Cardiola  interrupta^  Tentaculitea  aeuarius,  &c.), 
which  no  doubt  represent  the  Upper  Silurian  groups,  and  pass  into  the  base  of  the 
Devonian  system.^  The  graptolites  include  many  species  found  in  the  Stockdale  shales 
of  the  Lake  District,  so  that  the  Llandovery  group  is  well  represented  in  this  part  of  the 

^Op.ciLL  suppt  **  Trilobites,"  1871. 

'  The  doctrine  of  colonies  is  developed  in  the  *Systeme  SUurien  du  Centre  de  laBoh^e,' 
i.  (1852),  p.  78  ;  '  Colonies  dans  le  Bassin  SUurien  de  la  Boh^me,'  in  B.  S.  O.  F.  (2nd  ser.) 
xviL  (1859),  p.  602;  'Defense  des  Colonies,'  Prague,  i.  (1861),  ii.  1862,  iii.  (1865),  iv. 
(1870),  V.' (1881). 

»  J.  E.  Marr,  Q,  J,  G,  S.  1880,  p.  605  ;  1882,  p.  313. 

*  Richter,  Z.  />.  G.  G.  xxi.  p.  859  ;  xxvii.  p.  261. 
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contineut^  In  the  Harz,  the  Tai^ne  greywacke,  containing  land-plants  (p.  937),  is 
ov^erlain  by  siliceous  shales,  cherts,  and  quartzite,  above  which  oome  graptolitic 
shales  with  Monograptidfle  and  Cardiola  interrupta,^  Farther  east,  in  Russian 
Poland,  representatives  of  both  divisions  of  the  Silurian  system  have  been  found. 
The  Lower  (Bukowka  Sandstone)  in  the  Kielce  district  has  afforded  a  few  species  of 
brachiopods  {Orthis  ealligrammaj  0.  obtusa,  0,  moneta,  Orthisina  plana),  while  the 
Upper,  which  is  better  developed,  has  furnished  a  large  series  of  distinctive  fossils 
{Monograptits  priodon,  M,  leptotheea,  M,  bohemicus,  Af.  eoUmus,  M,  soanicttf,  Cflimaeo- 
graptm  aealaris,  Cardiola  ifUerrupta,  Ortkoeeras  gregarium,  kc).  The  higher  parts  of 
the  series,  which  may  belong  to  the  horizon  of  the  Ludlow  rocks,  contain  among  other 
fossils  Beyrichia  Kloedeni,  Spirifer  elevatua,  Atrypa  retieulariSt  BhyiuJumdla  {Camaro- 
tceehiat)  nucyia,^ 

In  the  south-west  of  Russia  (Podolia)  and  in  Gallicia,  an  Upper  Silurian  area  occun 
in  which  there  is  almost  perfect  palseontological  agreement  with  the  Silurian  rocks 
of  the  basin  of  the  Baltic,  but  a  great  contrast  to  those  of  Bohemia,  with  which  it  has 
only  a  few  brachiopods  in  common/ 

Among  the  Alps,  the  band  of  ancient  sedimentary  rocks  which,  flanking  the 
crystalline  masses  of  the  central  chain,  has  been  termed  the  ''greywacke  zone,"  has  in 
recent  years  been  ascertained  to  contain  representatives  of  the  Silurian,  Devonian, 
Carboniferous,  and  Permian  systems.^  In  the  eastern  Alps,  a  belt  of  clay-slate  and 
greywaoke,  with  limestone,  dolomite,  magnesite,  ankerite,  and  siderite  runs  from 
Kitzbiihel  in  the  Tyrol  as  far  as  the  south  end  of  the  Vienna  basin.  About  twenty 
species  of  fossils  {OrthoceraSf  Atrypa,  Cardiola,  &c.)  found  at  Dienten,  near  Werfen, 
belong  apparently  to  the  substage  ^2  of  Barrande's  Stage  £.  In  this  band,  the  strata 
have  been  changed  into  crystalline  schists.  As  the  fossils  are  Upper  Silurian,  a  large 
part  of  the  adjacent  unfossiliferous  schistose  rocks  may  represent  older  parts  of  the 
Silurian  system ;  but  no  Lower  Silurian  fossils  have  yet  been  found  in  them  in  the 
northern  Alps. 

In  the  southern  Alps  (Carlnthia),  above  the  older  Palieozoic  masses  which  have 
not  yet  yielded  fossils,  the  following  subdivisions  have  been  given  by  Stache  in 
descending  order : — 

Limestones   (1000  to  1500  feet)  with  Silurian  forms  of  Pentamems,    Spirifer, 

Rynchonella,  and  Atrypa,  and  Silurian  and  Devonian  corals  =  Stages  F,  6,  H 

of  Barrande. 
Dark  clay-slates  and  sandstones  with  plant-remains,  yellow  and  red  crinoid-shales 

=  Stage  F,  in  parts  Onondago  group  (?). 
Limestone  with  orthoceratites,  gasteropods,  laraellibrauchs,  trilobites  (Kokberg). 

About  100  species  occur  in  the  lower  or  dark  Orthoceras  limestone.     These 

rocks  appear  to  represent  Stage  E  t)f  Bohemia,  and  the  Ludlow  and  Wenlock 

groups  of  England. 
Graptolite-schists  with  Petalograpttu  folivm,  D,  pristis,  &c.=s  Stage  D  and  base  of 

E  (Tarannou  group). 
Greywacke-slate  and  sandstone  {StrophomeTia  grandia^  OiiAu)  =  upper  part  of  Stage 

D  ;  perhaps  Bala  beds.' 

^  Marr,  GetA,  Mag,  1889,  p.  414.    Tomquist,  Geol,  F6ren.  Stockholm,  ix.  (1887). 

3  Lessen,  Z.  Z>.  G,  G.  xx.  p.  216;  xxii.  p.  284  ;  xxix.  p.  612. 

»  G.  GUrich,  Ver?i.  Ruas.  Min.  OtsdUch,  2nd  ser.,  xxxii.  (1896),  p.  19. 

^  F.  Schmidt,  *  Die  Podolisch-galizische  Silurformation,'  St.  Petersburg,  8vo,  1875. 

*  Von  Haaer,  *  Geologic,'  p.  216.  Stache,  Jah'H).  Geol.  Reichs,  xxiii.  p.  175  ;  xxiv.  pp.  136, 
334  ;  VerK  Geol,  Reichs.  1879,  p.  216.  Stache  divided  the  greywacke  zone  of  the  eastern 
Alps  into  five  pre-Triassic  groups :  1,  Quartzphyllite  group ;  2,  Kalkphyllite  group ; 
3.  Kalkthonphyllite  group  ;  4,  Group  of  the  older  grey  wackes  (Silurian  and  Devonian) ;  5, 
Group  of  the  Upper  Coal  and  Permian  rocks. 

•  Verhandl.  Geol,  Reichs,  1884,  p.  25 ;  Z,  D,  G.  G.  1884,  p.  277. 
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In  the  soutliem  half  of  Sardinia,  Silurian  rocks  (in  part,  at  least,  Upper)  have  been 
divided  into  three  zones,  the  lowest  of  which  contains  important  metalliferous  lodes.'  . 
Among  these  rocks  Meneghini  recognises  two  chief  graptolitic  horizons,  one  probably 
representing  the  Tarannon  sub-group  (with  MoJiograptua  antennulariicst  comp.  Becki,  M. 
Gcniif  comp.  eantiiienSf  M.  hemipristis,  comp.  jactUum)  the  other  (with  M.  colantu,  M. 
Lanutrmorw,  M.  muUidi/erus,  comp.  ix>uurinus)  answering  to  the  Wenlock  group. 

NorUi  America.* — In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Silurian  rocks  spread  con- 
tinuously over  a  vast  territory,  from  the  moujbh  of  the  St.  Lawrence  south-westwards 
into  Alabama  and  westwards  by  the  great  lakes.  They  almost  encircle  and  certainly 
underlie  all  the  later  Palaeozoic  deposits  of  the  great  interior  basin.  The  rocks  are 
most  typically  developed  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  they  have  been  arranged  as 
in  the  subjoined  table  : — 

f  (5)  Lower  Heldcrberg  group  '  consisting  of 

1(c)  Upper  Pentamerus  limestone  {Pentavierus  paeudo-galeatus), 
{b)  Delthyris  limestone  [Meristdla  laevia). 
(a)  Lower  Pentamerus  limestone  {Pentamerus  gattatiui)» 
(4)  Water-lime  {TentaculiUs,  Eurjfpterua^  and  PterygUus)  Ouondago  salt  group, 
consisting  of  red  and  grey  marls,  sandstones,  and  gypsum,  with  large 
impregnation  of  common  salt,  but  nearly  barren  of  fossils.     The  Ouelph 
formation,  however,  with  its  pale  dolomites,  has  yielded  a  large  series  of 
fossils  which  have  been  worked  out  by  Hall,  Billings,  and  Whiteaves. 
(3)  Niagara  shale  and  limestone  ;  HalygUeSj  Favoaites^  CtUymene  Blwnenbdchii, 
Honmhnottu    ddphinocephalusy    Plectambanites   {Leptana)    tranwersalis^ 
DendrograpUts  (7  species),,  CaUograptua  (4),  Dictyonenuij  Ccdyptograptus^ 
Inoca^Uigf  kc.  ;   also   lish-remains  (OnchvSj  Olyptaspis)  in   the  shale  in 
Pennsylvania.     The  Niagara  Limestone  may  be  paralleled  with  the  Wenlock 
Limestone. 
(2)  Clinton  group  {Pentamerus  oblongus,  Atrypa  reticularis^  Monograptus  din- 
tonensis,  Retiolites  renosuSf  &c.).    This  group  may  represent  the  Tarannon 
shales. 
(1 )  Medina  group  with  Oneida  conglomerate  {Modiolopsis  ortkonota). 

In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  Upper  Silurian  formations  of  different 
aspect  from  those  above  enumerated  are  extensively  developed.  Several 
thousand  feet  of  sandstones,  slates,  iron-ores,  black  graptolitic  slates, 
limestones,  and  mudstones  have  yielded  a  characteristic  fauna  resembling 
that  of  the  typical  English  districts. 

f  (5)  Cincinnati  (Lorraine,  Hudson  River)  ^  group  {SyringopoTa,  Halysites,  Pterinea 
demissa,  Plectavibonites  {Lept»na)  sericea,  Clivuicograptus  bicomisj  G. 
typicalis^  Diplograptua  pristis,  D.  ptUillus),  This  group  corresponds  to 
the  Caradoc  rocks  of  Britain. 
(4)  Utica  group — Utica  shale  {Leptograptus  flaccidus^  Diplograptus  m.ucr(matus{l)y 
D.  quadrimucronatus,  Orthograptus  quadrimuctonatus,  Dendrograptus 
simj^eXf  Endoceras  proteiforme^  Orthoceras  lamelloawn,  Triarthrus  BecH), 

^  Meneghini,  Mem,  Acad.  Lincei,  1880.  J.  G.  Bomemann,  'Die  Versteinerungen  des 
Gambrischen  Schicfatensystems  der  Insel  Sardinien,'  Halle,  1886.  S.  Traverso,  Atti.  Soc. 
LigusL  Sci.  Nat,  ill.  1892. 

*  See  Memoirs  qf  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada^  and  the  publications  of  the  United 
States  Oed,  Surv.  ;  numerous  monographs  of  the  late  James  Hall,  of  Albany ;  Walcott, 
M(mogr.  U,8,  O.  S.  viii.  (1884).  The  graptolites  have  been  tabulated  by  R.  R  Gurley. 
Jwm,  Oeol.  iv.  (1896),  pp.  63-102  ;  291-811. 

'  This  group  is  by  many  geologists  placed  in  the  Devonian  system,  and  a  considerable 
unoant  of  controversy  has  arisen  on  the  subject  It  is  inserted  hei-e  according  to  the 
classification  of  Professor  H.  S.  Williams  of  Yale  University,  <who  woald  draw  the  line 
between  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  system  about  the  middle  of  the  Oriskany  group.  On 
this  subject  see  his  papers,  Ainer,  Jaurn,  Sci,  ix.  (1900),  p.  203  ;  Bull.  Geol.  Soc,  Amer.  xi. 
(1900),  p.  333 ;  also  C.  Schuchert,  op.  cit.  xi.  p.  241,  and  other  papers  ciiedposteaf  p.  997. 

*  On  this  group  see  C.  D.  Walcott,  Bull.  Geol,  Soc.  Amer.  i.  (1890),  p.  335. 
VOL.  II  T 
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VBirdseye  limestone. 
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Trinucleus  concentricus,  IWenus  amtricanua^ 

I.  crasaicattdoj  Leperditia  fabtUUes,  OrthU 

{Dalmanelia)  teatudinarioy  0.  {Dalmanella) 

svhsequata,       Lepteena       (PUciamionites) 

sericea,    Rafinesquina  alternaUZy    Murchi- 

sontay    ContUttria,    Orthoceras^    Cyrioceras 

tenuistriaiuSf    Didymograptus   (7   species) 

Climatog-raptuSf      Nemagraptua,      Lepto- 

graptus,     Dicdlograptiis    (10),     Dicrano- 

graptus  (12),  Climaeograptua  (11),  Diplo- 

graptus  (13),  Cryptograptua,  Lasiograpiui, 

GlossograptuSj      Iteleograptua,       ClcUhro- 

graptuSf      Dendrograptus,       Dictyonenia, 

,     ThamnograptuSy  Phycograptua^  &c.' 

(2)  Chazy  group — Chazy  limestone  {Madurea  magna^   M.   Loganu   OrtAoceras, 

lUeenus,  Asaphufy  Didymograptus,  Climacograpius,  Cryptograptus,  Glosw- 

graptus), 

(1)  Calciferous  group   {LinguleUa  acuminalOj   Lepttena,   Conocardium^    OphUetd 

compacta,  Orthoceraa  primigenium,  Amphiotiy  Bathyurus,  AsaphuSy  Cono- 

coryphet  Dichograpiusy  TetragraptuSy  Phyllograptus,  Didymograptus,  Dipio- 

graptus,  Gallograptus,  Dictyonema,  CaryocariSy  &c.).     This  group  answers  to 

the  Welsh  Arenig  rocks.' 

The  number  of  genera  and  even  of  species  common  to  the  Silurian  rocks  of  America 
and  Europe,  and  the  close  parallelism  in  their  order  of  appearance  indicate  a  former 
migration  along  shallow  northern  waters  between  the  two  continents.  Among  these 
common  species  the  following  may  be  enumerated  as  occurring  in  the  Upper  Silurian 
rocks  of  New  York,  the  coasts  of  Barrow  Straits  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  Britain,  and 
the  Baltic  basin  :  Stromaiopora  concenirica,  Halysites  catenulariaf  Favosiies  gotlaiidieaf 
Orthis  elegantiUOy  Atrypa  reticularis.  The  genera  of  graptolites  appear  to  have  followed 
the  same  order  of  appearance  and  to  have  reached  their  full  development  and  final 
decline  at  corres[>onding  stages  of  the  Silurian  period  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic 
Among  the  Crustacea,  trilobites  were  the  dominant  order,  represented  in  each  region 
by  a  similar  succession  of  genera,  and  even  to  some  extent  of  species.  And  as  these 
earlier  forms  of  articulates  waned,  there  appeared  among  them  about  the  same  epoch  in 
the  geological  series,  the  eurypterids  of  the  Water-lime  of  New  York  and  of  the  Ludlow 
rocks  of  Shropshire  and  Lanarkshire. 

South  America. — Lower  Silurian  fossils  have  been  obtained  from  Bolivia,  Peru,  and 
Argentina,  so  that  the  Silurian  system  has  a  wide  extension  in  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  the  continent.  Some  of  the  rocks  correspond  to  the  Arenig  or  Llandeilo  forma- 
tions of  Europe,  for  they  contain  A8aphus(^)y  Bathyurus,  Ampyx,  Mcgalaspia,  TUssnus, 

^  The  Trenton  limestone  contains  the  zones  of  (a)  Monticuliporidce,  with  Isotelus  gigas, 
Calymene  senaria,  Holopea  symmetrica,  &c. ;  (b)  Parastrqphia  hemiplicata^  with  Cteuodonta 
levata,  &c.  ;  (c)  Plectambonites  sericeus  exclusively ;  (d)  Orthis  {Dalmanelia)  testudiTiaria 
crowded  together,  also  with  Calymene  senaria^  Majinesquina  aUemata^  kc  ;  (e)  Isotelus  gigas 
and  Lifigula  cwrta,  with  Diplograptas  amplexicardis,  Orthoceraa  vertebraie,  &c.  T.  G.  White, 
Report  of  Director,  Neio  York  State  Museum^  Appendix  A ;  BuU,  Geol.  Soc  Amer,  x. 
(1898),  p.  462. 

3  Remains  of  ganoid  fishes,  like  HoloptychiAis  and  AsierdUpis,  and  of  a  chinueroid  fish, 
have  been  found  in  what  seems  to  be  a  representative  of  the  Trenton  group  in  Colorado. 
C.  D.  Walcott,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Amer.  iii.  (1892),  p.  153. 

'  According  to  researches  by  Mr.  Selwyn,  the  so-called  Quebec  group  as  defined  by 
Logan  embraces  three  totally  distinct  groups  of  rock,  belonging  respectively  to  ArchiBUi, 
Cambrian,  and  Lower  Silurian  horizons ;  and  in  the  fossiliferous  belt  of  Logan's  Quebec 
group  are  included,  in  a  folded,  crumpled,  aud  faulted  condition,  portions  of  subdivisions 
that  lie  elsewhere  comparatively  undisturbed,  and  embrace  strata  even  lower  than  the 
Potsdam  formation.     Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  vol.  i.  sect  iv.  p.  1  (1882). 
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LUuUes,  Mcxlurea,  Orthia  ccUligramma,  and  the  characteristic  Didymograj)tu8  Afitrehiaoni. 
A  Caradoc  horizon  may  perhaps  be  marked  by  strata  containing  a  graptolite  closely 
related  to  Diplograpius  truncaiua,  while  Upper  Silurian  fossils  have  been  recorded 
from  Para,  Brazil,  whence  species  of  Lingulaj  Orthis,  Chonetes,  Anahaia,  Anodon- 
toptiSy  Mwchisonia^  Conularia,  OrtJuKcras,  Cyrtoceras,  Priviitia,  and  Bollia  have  been 
obtained.^ 

Alia. — Silurian  rocks  extend  into  the  heaH  of  this  continent,  thence  eastwards  to 
China  and  southwards  into  India.  In  Turkestan  strata  have  been  found  containing 
Homalcnoliu  biaulccUus,  Leperditia  Schmidtiij  Pleurotomaria  microstriaia  and  Leptodomus 
truncatus.^ 

From  the  province  of  Sze  Chuen,  in  Western  China,  Richthofen  obtained  numeroot 
fossils  which  show  the  presence  there  of  Middle  and  Upper  Silurian  rocks.  Among  the 
species,  some  are  the  same  as  those  that  occur  in  Western  Europe,  such  as  Orthis  calli- 
fframma,  FUetambonites  {Leptama)  aerieea,  Spirifer  radiatus,  Atrypa  reticularis, 
Favontes  fibrosa,  Helioliles  inUrslindus,  Halysites  caUnularia,  and  others.^ 

The  Salt  Range  of  tlie  Punjab  contains  thick  masses  of  bright  red  marl,  with  beds 
of  rock-salt,  gypsum,  and  dolomite,  over  which  lie  purple  sandstones  and  shales. 
These  saliferons  rocks  have  been  already  (p.  933)  referred  to  as  containing  Cambrian 
fossils,  bat  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  they  include  any  representatives  of  the  Silurian 
system.^  In  the  regions  of  the  Northern  Punjab  and  Kashmir  traces  of  Silurian  organic 
remains  have  been  discovered  ;  while  in  the  north  of  Kumaun  such  fossils  have  been 
found  in  considerable  quantities.  In  the  central  Himalayas  of  Hundes  and  Spiti  a 
leries  of  conglomerates,  quartzites,  phylUtes,  slates,  and  shales  from  3000  to  4000  feet 
thick,  the  age  of  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  precisely  determined,  passes  upward 
into  a  group  of  strata,  1200  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  which  is  assigned  to  the  Silurian 
system.  It  consists  in  great  part  of  coral-limestone  and  has  furnished  a  large  number 
of  fossils,  including  species  of  Sphasrexoehus,  LichaSy  Calymeiif,  lUaenta,  Cheirwrus,  &c.^ 

Anstntlaida. — In  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  the  existence  of  the 
Silurian  system  has  been  proved  by  the  discovery  of  a  considerable  number  of  character- 
istic fossils.  In  Victoria  both  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  fossils  have  long  been  known 
to  exist  in  a  thick  series  of  sedimentary  deposits,  the  older  portions  of  which,  perhap0 
including  Cambrian  and  even  pre-Cambrian  rocks,  have  been  altered  into  crystalline 
schists.*  The  Lower  Silurian  strata,  consisting  of  sandstones,  slates,  shales,  mudstones, 
conglomerates,  and  breccias  have  yielded  a  considerable  number  of  graptolites  which,  as 
usual,  are  crowded  together  in  the  black  shales.  By  means  of  these  fossils  the  rocks  have 
been  separated  into  graptolitic  zones,  which  may  be  broadly  paralleled  with  those  of 
Europe.  In  the  shales  of  Lancefield  the  oldest  g|pup  of  fossils  includes  species  of 
Bryograptus,  Leptograplus,  IHdymograptus,  Tetragraptus,  Clonograptus ;  apparently  above 
these  lie  the  graptolites  of  Castlemaine,  of  which  the  lowest  zone  is  distinguished  by  the 
abundance  of  Tctra^aplus  fnUicosus,  associated  with  T,  quadrihrachiaius,  T.  serra 
{bryonoides),  Dichograptus,  sp.  Phyllograptus  typus,  Oaniograptus,  Tham^wgraplus 
(ypus,  Didymograptus  cadttceus.     The  next  zone  in  ascending  order  is  marked  by 


*  D.  Forbes,  Q.  J,  (?.  &  xviL  (1861),  p.  53.  Kayser,  Z  1).  O,  G.  xlix.  (1897),  p.  274  ;  1. 
1 1898),  p.  423.  B.  T.  Newton,  GeU,  Mag.  1901,  p.  195.  J.  M.  Clarke,  Archiv.  Mas. 
Nac  Rio  de  Janeiro,  x.  (1899). 

*  O.  Romanowski,  'Materialen  zur  Geologie  von  Turkestan,'  1  Lief.  St.  Petersburg, 
1880,  p.  39. 

'  Ricbthofen's  'China,'  voL  iv.  pp.  37,  50,  where  descriptions  of  the  fossils  are  given 
by  Kayser  and  Lindstrom. 

*  A.  B.  Wynne,  Mem,  Qecl,  Surv,  India,  xiv.  See  also  PaUeont.  Indica.  ser.  13,  vol. 
i.  (1887),  p.  750  ;  Medlicott  and  Blanford,  *  Manual  of  the  Geology  of  India,'  1879,  p.  xxv. 

'  Medlicott  and  Blanford,  cp.  at.  p.  649,  and  2nd  ed.  by  R.  D.  Oldham,  p.  115. 

*  R.  A.  F.  Murray,  *  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Victoria,'  Melbourne,  1887,  p.  33. 
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the  abundance  of  Didyinograplus  bifidus  ;  the  third  by  the  profusion  of  Phyllograptus 
typxis  and  Didyniograptus  caduceus^  while  higher  up  Logcnioffraptus  Logani  is  the 
prominent  species.^  Upper  Silurian  formations,  said  to  extend  over  a  considerable  area 
of  the  colony,  consist  of  sandstones,  mudstones,  shales,  and  slates  with  crinoidal  and 
coral  limestones.  They  have  yielded  an  abundant  series  of  fossils,  including  corals, 
star-fishes,  crinoids,  trilobites  (Phacops,  LicJuis,  Homaloiwtus^  Jiront4MS^  Calymene,  &c.). 

In  the  Macdonnell  Range  of  Central  South  Australia  the  presence  of  Lower  Silurian 
rocks  is  indicated  by  the  discovery  there  of  species  of  AsaphuSy  Orthis,  OphUeia,  Ra- 
phistoina^  Murchtsmiifij  Orthoceras^  and  Eridoceras}  In  New  South  Wales  it  is  the 
Upper  Silurian  formations  which  have  been  developed,  expanding  there,  in  a  succession 
of  shales,  limestones,  sandstones,  grits,  and  conglomerates,  to  a  thickness  of  sometimes 
more  than  3000  feet  (Yass).  From  these  strata  a  large  suite  of  organic  remains  of  un- 
mistakable Upper  Silurian  types  has  been  obtained.  They  include  species  of  Alveolites, 
GycUhophyflum,  FavosUes,  HalysUfSy  HeliolUes,  Omphyma,  Brcnteus,  Ccdymene^  Cheirurus, 
Bncrinurus,  ffomalanotits,  Froitus,  Leptwna,  PeTUarmrus,  and  many  more.'  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  among  these  fossils  the  world-wide  species  FavosiUs  cutpetn,  F,  Jibrom, 
F.  gotlandica,  Omphyma  Murchismiif  CcUymene  Blwnenbachiij  Encrinurus  punctai^is, 
Pro&us  Stokesiiy  Atrypa  reticularis,  A.  hemispherical  Choivetes  striatella,  PUdu^nbcnites 
(Leptaena)  sericea,  Peniamcnts  KniglUii,  P,  obloyig^is,  and  others  equally  familiar. 

Tasmania  likewise  furnishes  a  good  representation  of  both  subdivisions  of  the 
Silurian  system.  The  Lower  division  is  grouped  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston  in  two  sections, 
the  older  pf  which,  the  Auriferous  Slate  group,  consists  of  slates  and  grits  with 
graptolites  {DLdymograptus) ;  the  younger,  the  Gordon  River  group  of  limestones  and  con- 
glomerates, has  yielded  a  varied  fauna  of  corals  {HalysiUs,  FavosiUs,  Syringopora, 
Phillipsastrma,  &c.  ),brachiopods,  laraellibranchs  {Cyrtodonta\  gasteropods  {Raphistoma,  fcc), 
cephalopods  {Orihoceras,  LUuites),  and  other  organisms.  The  Upper  Silurian  formations 
of  the  island,  classed  in  the  Eldon  group  and  consisting  of  slates,  mudstones,  sandstones, 
conglomerates,  and  limestones,  have  supplied  many  fossils,  among  which  are  species  of 
Pentamerus,  Orthis,  titrophoinena,  Calymem,  &c 

In  New  Zealand  a  thick  mass  of  sedimentary  formations,  classed  by  Captain  Hutton 
as  his  Tdkaka  system,  has  been  subdivided  into  (1)  a  lower  division  (Wanaka,  including 
the  Mount  Arthur  and  Aorere  series  of  Sir  J.  Hector)  in  which  a  few  crinoids,  graptolites, 
and  a  coral  have  been  found,  and  which  are  referred  to  the  Lower  Silurian  series.  They 
are  much  disturbed  by  homblendic  and  syenitic  eruptive  rocks  ;  and  (2)  an  upper  division 
(Baton  River  series,  including  the  Eakanui  and  Waihao  series),  consisting  of  slates,  sand- 
stones, and  limestones,  from  which  Calyme^ie  Blumenhadiii,  Spirifer  radiatus,  StricJc' 
landinia  Hrata,  and  other  Upper  ^ilurian  forms  have  been  procured.  A  great  part  of 
the  so-called  metamorphic  schists  are  probably  Upper  Silurian  rocks^* 

Seetion  iii.     Devonian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

In  Wales  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  England,  where  the  typical 
development  of  the  Silurian  system  was  worked  out  by  Murchison,  the 
abundant  Silurian  marine  fauna  disappears  in  the  red  rocks  that  overlie 
the  Ludlow  group.     From  that  horizon  upwards  in  the  geological  series 

1  T.  S.  Hall,  Proc,  Roy.  Sac,  Victfma,  1894,  1896,  1897,  1898.  F.  M*Coy,  'Prodromus 
of  the  Palseontology  of  Victoria,'  Dec.  i.  ii.  and  v. 

^  R.  Etberidge,  juur.  *■  Additional  Silurian  and  Mesozoic  Fossils  from  Central  Australia,' 
Adelaide,  1893.     De  Koninck,  '  Foss.  Paleoz.  Nouvelles  Galles  du  Sud,'  1876. 

'  R.  Etheridge,  junr.  'A  Catalogue  of  Australian  Fossils,'  Cambridge,  1878;  W.  B. 
Clarke,  *  Remarks  on  the  Sedimentary  Formations  of  New  South  Wales,'  4th  edit.  ;  C.  S. 
Wilkinsou,  *  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  New  South  Wales,'  Sydney  (1882). 

^  F.  W.  Huttoii,  i^.  J.  G.  S,  xli.  (1885),  p.  198 :  Hector,  'Handbook  of  New  Zealand,*  p.  37. 
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we  have  to  pass  through  some  10,000  feet  or  more  of  barren  red  sand- 
stones and  marls,  until  we  again  encounter  a  copious  marine  fauna  in  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone.  It  is  evident  that  between  the  disappearance 
of  the  Silurian  and  the  arrival  of  the  Carboniferous  fauna,  very  great 
geographical  changes  occurred  over  the  site  of  Wales  and  the  west  of 
England  For  a  prolonged  period,  the  sea  must  have  been  excluded,  or 
at  least  must  have  been  rendered  unfit  for  the  existence  and  development 
of  marine  life,  over  the  area  in  question.  The  striking  contrast  in  general 
f acies  between  the  organisms  in  the  Silurian  and  those  in  the  Carboniferous 
system,  proves  how  long  the  interval  between  them  must  have  been. 

The  geological  records  of  this  interval  in  Wales  and  the  west  of  England 
are  still  only  partially  unravelled  and  interpreted.  At  present  the  general 
belief  among  geologists  is  that,  while  in  the  west  and  north  of  Europe  the 
Silurian  sea-bed  was  upraised  into  land  in  such  a  way  as  to  enclose  large 
inland  basins,  in  the  centre  and  south-west  the  geographical  changes  did 
not  suffice  to  exclude  the  sea,  which  continued  to  cover  that  region  more 
or  less  completely.  In  the  isolated  basins  of  the  west  and  north,  a  peculiar 
type  of  deposits,  termed  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  is  believed  to  have 
accumulated,  while  in  the  shallow  seas  to  the  south  and  east,  a  series  of 
marine  sediments  and  limestones  was  formed,  to  which  the  name  of 
Devonian  has  been  given.  It  is  thus  supposed  that  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone 
and  Devonian  rocks  represent  different  geographical  areas,  with  different 
phases  of  sedimentation  and  of  life,  during  the  long  lapse  of  time  between 
the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  periods.  A  somewhat  similar  contrast 
between  the  lithological  and  palseontological  characters  of  the  corresponding 
formations  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  shows  that 
in  America  also  this  geological  period  was  marked  by  geological  changes 
which  produced  distinct  geographical  conditions  in  adjacent  regions. 

That  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Britain  does  represent  the  prolonged 
interval  between  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  time  can  be  demonstrated  by 
innumerable  sections,  where  the  lowest  strata  of  the  system  are  found  gradu- 
ating downward  into  the  top  of  the  Ludlow  group,  and  where  its  highest 
beds  are  seen  to  pass  up  into  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  But  the 
evidence  is  not  everywhere  so  clear  in  regard  to  the  true  position  of  the 
Devonian  i-ocks.  That  these  rocks  lie  between  Silurian  and  Carboniferous 
formations  was  long  ago  shown  by  Lonsdale  from  their  fossils.  But  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  in  some  countries  where  the  Lower  Devonian  beds  are 
developed,  the  Upper  Silurian  are  scarcely  to'be  recognised,  or,  if  they  occur, 
can  hardly  be  separated  from  the  so-called  Devonian  rocks.  It  is  quite 
possible,  therefore,  that  the  lower  portions  of  what  has  been  termed  the 
Devonian  series  may,  in  certain  regions,  to  some  extent  represent  what 
are  elsewhere  recognised  as  undoubted  Ludlow  or  even  perhaps  Wenlock 
rocks.^    We  cannot  suppose  that  the  rich  Silurian  fauna  died  out  abruptly 

*  According  to  Kayser  and  Beyrich  the  limestones  of  the  Hercynian  series  in  the  Harz 
and  Nassau,  together  with  Barrande's  Upper  Silurian  Stages  F,  G,  H,  in  Bohemia,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  truly  Devonian,  and  as  being  the  deeper- water  equivalents  of  the  arenaceous 
ieries  of  the  normal  Lower  Devonian  series  on  the  Rhine.  {Abhandl,  Oeol,  Specutlkai'te 
Prfnuen,  II.  Heft  4,  1878.     Z.  D,  G.  0.  xxxiii.  (1881),  p.  628.)     Qeepf*stefi,  p.  993. 
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at  the  close  of  the  Ludlow  epoch.  We  should  be  prepared  for  the  dis- 
covery of  Silurian  rocks  younger  than  the  latest  of  those  in  Britain,  such 
as  Barrande  showed  to  exist  in  his  £tage  H,  or  for  a  Devonian  fades  of 
fossils  in  rocks  which  are  nevertheless  regarded  as  Silurian.  The  rocks 
termed  Lower  Devonian  may  partly  represent  some  of  the  later  phases 
of  Silurian  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  upper  parts  of  the  Devonian 
system  might  in  several  respects  be  claimed  as  fairly  belonging  to  the 
Carboniferous  system  above.  ^ 

The  marine  or  Devonian  type  must  be  regarded  as  the  more  usual  and 
widely  extended  form  of  the  system.  It  will  therefore  be  taken  first  in 
the  following  descriptions.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  with  its  extremely 
interesting  but  more  local  development,  will  be  afterwards  discussed. 

I.  DEVONIAN  TYPE. 

§   1.   General  Characters. 

Rocks. — Throughout  central  and  western  Europe,  the  Devonian 
system  presents  a  remarkable  persistence  of  petrographical  characters, 
indicating  probably  the  prevalence  of  the  same  kind  of  physical  conditions 
over  the  area  during  the  period  when  the  rocks  were  accumulated.  The 
lower  division  consists  mainly  of  sandstones,  grits,  and  grey wackes,  with 
slates  and  phyllites.  These  rocks  attain  a  great  development  on  the 
Rhine,  where  they  form  the  material  through  which  the  picturesque 
gorges  of  that  river  have  been  eroded.  In  the  central  zone,  limestones 
predominate,  often  crowded  with  the  corals  and  moUusks  of  the  clearer 
water  in  which  they  were  laid  down,  and  in  some  cases  actually  repre- 
senting former  coral-reefs.^  The  upper  series  is  more  variable :  being  in 
some  tracts  composed  of  sandstones  and  shales,  in  others  of  shales  and 
limestones,  but  everywhere  presenting  a  more  shaly  thin-bedded  aspect 
than  the  subdivisions  beneath  it.  Considerable  masses  of  diabase,  tuff 
(schalstein,  p.    175),  and  other  associated .  volcanic  materials  are  inter- 

^  J.  B.  Jukes  proposed  a  solution  of  the  English  Devonian  problem,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  turn  the  whole  of  the  Devonian  rocks  into  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  to  place 
them  above  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  would  thus  become  the  sole  representative  in 
Europe  of  the  interval  between  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  time.  Journ,  Roy.  Oeol*  Soc, 
Ireland,  1865,  i.  Part.  I,  new  ser. ;  Q.  J.  G.  S.  xxii.  1866,  and  his  pamphlet  on  '  Additional 
Notes  on  Rocks  of  North  Devon,'  &c.  1867).  The  '*  Devonian  question,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
has  evoke^l  a  large  number  of  papers,  of  which,  besides  those  cited  in  subsequent  pages,  the 
following  may  be  enumerated  :  Professor  Hull,  Q.  J,  G,  S.  xxxv.  (1870),  p.  699  ;  xxxvi.  (1880), 
p.  255.  A.  Champernowne,  Geol.  Mag.  v.  2nd  ser.  (1878),  p.  198  ;  vL  (1879),  p.  125  ;  viiL 
(1881),  p.  410.  The  general  verdict  has  been  adverse  to  the  explanation  of  the  stmctnre  of 
North  Devon  proposed  by  Jukes,  and  the  position  of  the  Devonian  system  has  now  been 
definitely  established  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 

*  Dupout,  Buii.  Acad.  Roy.  Bdgique  (3)  ii.  ;  Compies  rend,  Feb.  18,  1884.  Bull,  Soc. 
Be/(j.  Gei)l.  vi.  (1892),  Memoires,  p.  171.  The  frequent  singularly  lenticular  character  of 
Palseozoic  limestones  is  explicable  on  the  assumption  that  in  many  cases  they  grew  up  in 
patches  after  the  manner  of  modern  coral  -  reefs  and  shell-banks.  The  interrupted  bands 
of  shale  in  the  Belgian  Devonian  limestones  are  regarded  by  M.  Dupont  as  representing 
reeMagoons  that  were  filled  up  with  muddy  sediment. 
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calcated  in  the  Devonian  system  in  Devonshire  and  in  Germany.  As  a 
rale,  the  rocks  have  been  subjected  to  more  or  less  disturbance,  and  have 
in  some  places  been  plicated,  cleaved,  and  even  metamorphosed  into 
schists,  quartzites,  &c.  In  some  districts,  they  have  been  invaded  by 
large  masses  of  granite  and  other  eruptive  rocks. 


Fig.  884.— Devonian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  Arthropoda. 
a,  Eitheria  menibranacea,  Pacht.,  nat  size  and  magnified  (Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone) ;  6,  Bntomis 
senato •  striata,  Sandb.,  magnified  (Upper  Devonian);  c,  Burypterua  pygmseus,  Salt.  (Lower 
Old  Red  Sandstone);  d,  Pterygotus  anglicus,  Ag.,  red.  (Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone) ;  r,  Phacops 
latifronx,  Bronn.  (Lower  Devonian) ;  /,  Bronteus  flabellifer,  Goldf.  (Lower  Devonian) ;  jy,  Homalonotus 
armattu,  Barm.  (Lower  Devonian). 

Among  the  economic  products,  the  most  important  in  Europe  are  the 
ores  of  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  &c.,  which  occur  in  veins  or  lenticular 
masses  through  the  Devonian  rocks  (Devon  and  Cornwall,  Harz,  &c.). 
In  North  America  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Pennsylvania  contain  bands 
of  "  sand-rock  "  charged  with  petroleum. 
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Life. — A  cryptogamic  flora  covered  the  land  during  the  ages  that  suc- 
ceeded the  Silurian  period.  As  the  remains  of  this  vegetation  are  chiefly 
preserved  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  facies  o£  deposits,  it  is  described 
at  p.  1001.  The  true  Devonian  rocks  contain  remains  of  marine  vegeta- 
tion (ChondriieSy  Bythotrephxs\  and  likewise  traces,  often  badly  preserved, 
of  land-plants  {Asterocalamites,  Archaopieris  or  Falxopteris^  Psilophytoriy 
to  which  the  Halisenles,  formerly  thought  to  be  sea-weed,  is  now  referred). 

The  fauna  of  the  Devonian  rocks  is  unequivocally  marina  AmoDg 
the  more  lowly  forms  of  animal  life  are  some  of  which  the  true  zoological 
grade  has  been  the  subject  of  much  uncertainty.  Of  these,  the  fossil  known 
as  Cakeola  sandalina  (Fig.  385)  has  been  successively  described  as  a  lamelli- 
branch,  a  hippurite,  and  a  brachiopod ;  but  is  now  regarded  as  a  rugose 
coral  possessing  an  opercular  lid  like  some  other  members  of  the 
cystiphylloid  group.  The  Plewrodidyum  probUmaticuniy  a  well-known  form 
of  the  Lower  Devonian  beds,  is  now  classed  with  the  Favositidae 
among  the  tabulate  corals.  The  group  of  Stromatoporoidea,  includiDg 
Stroniatopora,  Claihrodictyon^  &c.,  occurs  in  some  of  the  limestones  as 
abimdantly  and  much  in  the  same  way  as  reef-building  corals  do  in  a 
modern  coral-reef.  The  curious  BeceptaculiteSy  already  (p.  937)  referred 
to,  is  a  well-known  Devonian  fossil,  classed  by  some  authors  among  the 
calcareous  algse,  by  others  among  the  foraminifera,  or  even  with  the 
sponges.  The  Corals  of  the  Devonian  seas  were  both  abundant  in 
individuals  and  varied  in  their  specific  and  generic  range.  Not  a  single 
species  is  common  either  to  the  Silurian  system  below  or  the  Carboni- 
ferous above.  Among  the  rugose  forms,  the  genera  Cyathophyllum, 
Combophyllum,  Zaphrentis,  Phillipsastrsea,  Acermilaria,  Cysiiphyllum,  and  the 
already  mentioned  CcUceola  are  characteristic.  The  tabulate  kinds 
belong  chiefly  to  the  imjwrtant  genera  of  Favosites,  Padiypara,  Trachypora^ 
Alveolites^  Michelinia,  Pleurodidyum,  Aulopora,  Syringapora^  and  FistuUporcL 
The  Alcyonaria  are  represented  by  species  of  Heliolites  and  Plasmopora, 
Of  the  Echinoderms  by  far  the  most  abundant  representatives  are 
crinoids,  which  occur  in  great  profusion  in  the  limestones,  sometimes 
forming  entire  beds  of  rock.  They  belong  to  the  genera  HaplocrinuSj 
Cupressoainus,  CylicocnntiSy  HexacnnuSy  DorycHnus^  lihipidocrinus,  Meloerinus^ 
Calceocrinus,  Lecythocrinus^  IchthyoainuSy  and  others.  The  cystideans  are 
greatly  diminished  in  number,  though  they  linger  on  into  the  Carboniferous 
formations ;  the  Devonian  forms  belong  to  the  genera  Proteocystis^ 
Agelacrinus,  and  Tiaracrinus,  Blastoids,  however,  are  now  on  the  increase, 
and  are  represented  by  species  of  Pentremitidea,  Nucleocrinus  (EUeacriHus\ 
Cadaster,  Phmnoschisma,  &c. ;  ophiuroids  or  brittle-stars  are  likewise  present 
Eugaster,  Palasophiuray  Ophiunnay  Ophiura\  as  well  as  true  star-fishes  {Aspido- 
soma,  Palmister,  Loriolasier,  Palasteriscm)  and  sea-urchins  {Lepidocentnis). 

The  known  Crustacean  fauna  of  the  Devonian  period  indicates  a 
striking  diminution  in  number  both  of  individuals  and  of  species  of  trilo- 
bites  (Fig.  384:).  Most  of  the  genera  so  abundant  and  characteristic 
among  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  are  now  absent,  but  a  number  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  genera  still  remain,  only  a  few  new  types  making  their 
appearance  {Cryphssus,  Dechenella).      The  most  frequent  Devonian  forms 
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are  Cyphaspis,  Proetus^  Phacops,  Trimerocephaltis,  Odontochik  (Dalmanites), 
Homalanoius,  Bronteus,  Acidaspis,  Calymene,  Harpes,  Arges  {Lichas)  and 
Cheirurus,  The  ostracods  are  chiefly  represented  by  the  genus  Entomis 
formerly  called  Cypridina,  which  occurs  in  enormous  numbers  in  some 
Upper  Devonian  shales  ("  Cypridinen-schiefer"),  but  the  genera  LeperdUia, 
Primiiia,  Klcedinia,  Beyrichia,  Bairdia  and  Cypridina  are  likewise  present. 
The  phyllopods,  eurypterids,  and-  myriapods  appear  chiefly  in  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  and  are  noticed  on  pp.  1003-1006  and  Fig.  384. 


f"  ?' 

Fig.  385. —Devonian  Fossils, 
'i',  Strinj;ocephalus  Burtini,  Def.  ;  «2,  Do.  lateral,  and  «5»,  l)o.  tntenial  view  ;  h,  Uncites  gryphus,  Def. ; 
<*,  Spirifer  VemeuUi  (diiOunctos),  Sow.  ;  d^,  Calceola  sandalina,  Linn.  ;  d^,  Oi>ercular  lid  of  do.  ; 
t,  Cucallna  unilmteralis,  Sow.  (Hardingii,  Bow.)  ;  /i,  /3,  Megalodon  cucullatus,  Sow. 


The  Brachiopods  (Fig.  385)  had  now  reached  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment, whether  as  regards  individual  abundance  or  number  of  specific  and 
generic  forms;  more  than  60  genera  and  1100  species  having  been 
described.  They  compose  three-fourths  of  the  known  Devonian  fauna. 
Most  of  the  inarticulate  forms  continue  to  diminish  in  number,  being 
represented  by  species  belonging  to  the  still  living  genus  Lingula  and  to 
Crania,    OrbiaUoideay    Lindstrctnidla,   and  a   few   other   genera.     Of   the 
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articulate  types  the  most  abundant  are  spiriferids,  including  the  genera 
Spirifer  (especially  broad -winged  species),  UncUes^  Cyrtia,  Ambocoelia, 
FemeuUia,  and  Metaplasia,  The  genus  Atrypa  still  continues  in  its 
ancient  and  world-wide  species  A.  reticularis.  The  athyrids  are  especially 
prominent,  some  of  their  genera  being  Retzia,  Anoplotheca^  VUuHna^  Athyris, 
Kayseria,  MeristeUa^  Merista  and  Camarospira,  The  rhynchonellids  include 
the  genera  Hypothyris,  Eatonia.,  Fugnax,  UncintU'us,  JFUsonia^  and  others. 
The  pentamerids  continue,  but  in  decreased  numbers  (Pentamerella^  Gfypidula, 
Amphigenia,  Camarophoria).  The  orthids  are  likewise  greatly  on  the 
wane,  but  continue  even  into  the  Permian  system.  The  productids,  on 
the  other  hand,  show  an  increase  in  number  and  variety,  some  of  their 
more  characteristic  genera  being  Productella,  Strophalosia,  Chonostrqphia, 
Aiioplia,  and  Chonetes.  The  strophomenids,  which  range  from  the  Lower 
Silurian  into  the  Permian  formations,  are  represented  in  the  Devonian 
sj'^stem  by  species  of  Kayserella^  Leptasna,  Pholidosirophia,  and  StropJieodanta. 
The  terebratulids  make  their  appearance  in  this  system,  where  one  of 
their  most  characteristic  genera  is  Strifigocephahis,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  typically  Devonian  brachiopods  (Fig.  385),  other  forms  being 
Megalanteris,  Cryptonellay  Dielasma,  Etmella,  &nd  Tropidoleptus,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  characteristic  Lower  Devonian  Bensselasria,  together  with 
Centranella,  Oriskania,  Trigeria,  and  other  forms. 

Among  the  Mollusca  of  the  Devonian  rocks  remains  of  the 
pteropod  Tentaculites  are  sometimes  profusely  abundant  in  the  lime- 
stones. The  known  Devonian  lamellibranchs  belong  chiefly  to  the  genera 
Pterinea,  Actinodesma^  Leptodesma^  Pteria  (Avicula),  Cardiday  Megalodon, 
Grammysia,  Cucullsea,  Modwmorpha,  Pleurophonis,  Cypricardella,  Gurianotus 
and  Aviculopeden ;  Pterinea  being  specially  abundant  in  the  lower,  CucuUsea 
and  Curtonotus  in  the  upper  subdivision  of  the  system.  •Important 
genera  of  gasteropods  are  Euompluilus,  Straparolltts,  Murchisonia,  Laconema, 
MacrocheiliLSy  Scolmtoma,  Capulus,  Pleurotomaria^  Belleraphon,  and  Parcellia. 

The  cephalopods  show  a  marked  advance  on  those  of  the  older 
periods.  Among  the  nautiloids  a  number  of  the  older  families  still 
survive,  including  such  genera  as  Orthoceras^  CycloeeraSj  KionoeeraSy 
SphyradoceraSy  LoxoceraSy  AdinoceraSy  Cyrtoceras,  and  Paterioceras.  But 
new  forms  make  their  appearance  (Ifomaloceras,  HaUoceras,  Ryticeras^ 
RhadinoceraSy  Gentroceras),  The  ammonoids  now  take  their  place  at  the 
head  of  the  mollusks,  and  from  this  system  onward  into  the  Jurassic 
formations  show  a  constant  increase  in  numbers  and  variety.  In  the 
Devonian  rocks  they  appear  in  their  primitive  forms,  the  clymenioids 
being  more  especially  typical  of  these  strata.  The  old  genus  GlymeniOy 
now  subdivided  into  a  number  of  genera,  is  especially  prevalent  in  the 
limestones  and  shales  of  the  upper  part  of  the  system.  The  goniatitoids 
make  their  entry  in  the  genera  BactriteSy  MimoceraSy  AnarcesteSy  AgoniatUeSy 
Aphyllitesy  PinnacUeSy  Gephyrocera^y  TimaniteSy  TomoceraSy  BrancocfraSy 
Belocei-aSy  and  others.  The  Devonian  cephalopods  have  been  recently 
employed  for  the  zonal  subdivision  of  the  system.^ 

*  Haug,  Mem.  Soc.  Qiol.  France,  Paliontol.  1898.  The  invertebrate  fatina  of  the  Rhin«. 
kc.y  is  described  by  Kayser  and  others.     See  table  and  authorities  cited,  pp.  991-995. 
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The  fish  fauna  of  Devonian  time  has  been  best  preserved  among  the 
deposits  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  (p.  1004).  It  would  appear  that  some 
of  the  fishes  of  the  inland  waters  could  make  their  way  into  the  opener  seas, 
where  they  mingled  with  marine  organisms.  In  the  Devonian  rocks  of 
Central  Europe  scanty  remains  of  these  fishes  have  been  found,  more 
especially  in  the  Eifel,  but  not  always  in  such  a  state  of  preservation  as  to 
warrant  their  being  assigned  to  any  definite  place  in  the  zoological  scale. 
Professor  Beyrich  described  from  Gerolstein  in  the  Eifel  an  undoubted 
species  of  Pterichthys,  which,  as  it  could  not  be  certainly  identified  with  any 
known  form,  he  named  P.  rhmanus,  A  Coccosteus  has  been  described  by 
F.  Roemer  from  the  Harz,  and  an  Aspidickthys  has  been  cited  by  Von 
Koenen.  A  Ctenacunthus,  seemingly  undistinguishable  from  the  C. 
bohemicus  of  Barrande's  Etage  G,  has  also  been  obtained  from  the  Lower 
Devonian  "  Nereitenschichten  "  of  Thuringia.  A  new  heterostracan  form 
(Drepanaspis)  has  lately  been  described  by  Dr.  Traquair  from  the  German 
Lower  Devonian  rocks.  ^  An  example  of  the  Dipnoi  (Pakedaphus 
dewniensis)  and  an  ichthyodorulite  {Byssacanthus  Gosseleti)  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Belgian  and  north  of  France  area.  The  Psammites 
de  CJondroz,  an  important  member  of  the  Upper  Devonian  series  of 
Belgium,  have  yielded  some  of  the  actual  species  of  fishes  found  in 
the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland  {Holoptychius  ncbilissimus^ 
IT.  ffiganteitSy  H.  Flemingii,  and  Glyptopomus  Kinnairdi),  besides  other 
species  of  the  genera  Holoptychius,  Dendrodus,  Lamnodus,  Cricodus, 
Phylldepis,  and  a  new  genus  Pentagonolepis?  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  these  fishes  are  found  in  association  with  abundant  traces  of  a  land 
vegetation  (Archxopteris,  Sphenopteris), 

The  upper  Fammenian  psammites  of  Modave,  in  the  Gondroz  district 
of  Belgium,  besides  likewise  furnishing  fishes  {Holoptychius,  Pterichthys, 
Glyptopomus,  Dipterus,  &c.),  have  been  found  to  contain  the  remains 
of  an  amphibian.^  The  late  Professor  Marsh  recorded  what  he 
believed  to  be  amphibian  footprints  from  near  the  top  of  the  Chemung 
formation  of  Warren  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  best  preserved  are 
nearly  4  inches  long  and  2 J  wide.  He  named  the  animal  Thinopus 
aiUiqaus,  The  same  strata  in  which  the  prints  lie  show  also  ripple-marks, 
sun-cracks,  and  rain-prints,  together  with  marine  moUusks  {Nucuiana).^ 
There  have  likewise  been  detected  traces  of  insect  life,  but  as  these  are 
chiefly  met  with  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  they  will  be  referred  to 
on  p.  1003. 

In  the  Devonian  formations  of  North  America  the  fish-fauna  has 
been  well  preserved,  the  Corniferous  Limestone  being  especially 
remarkable  for  its  bone-beds,  made  up  of  the  remains  of  vast  numbers  of 
piacoderms.  That  limestone,  a  thoroughly  marine  deposit  consisting 
largely  of  corals,  must  have  been  accumulated  in  comparatively  deep  and 
still  waters.     Many  of  the  teeth  of  Onychodus  contained  in  it  have  been 

»  Geol.  Mag.  1900,  p.  153. 

*  Lohest,  Ann,  Soc.  Oiol.  Belg.  xv.  M^raoirea  (1888). 

»  Lohest,  op,  cU,  xv.  BuUetin  (1888). 

*  Amer,  Journ,  Sci,  ii.  (1896),  p.  374. 
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found  to  be  broken  and  worn,  probably  indicating  that  these  fishes  were 
preyed  on  by  more  powerful  contemporaries,  whose  violence  or  digestive 
energy  triturated  the  harder  parts  which  they  swallowed.  Among 
the  fishes  of  this  limestone  are  ostracoderms  of  the  genera  AcanthoUpis 
and  Acantliaspis,  also  Arthrodira  belonging  to  the  genera  DiniMhys  and 
Coccosteus,  elasmobranchs  of  the  genus  MachseracaTUhtbs,  a  ganoid  of  the 
genus  Onychodus,  together  with  Macropetalichthys  and  AsterosteuSy  and 
some  forms  allied  to  the  chimseroids  {Rhynchodus).  From  the  Hamilton 
group  there  have  also  been  obtained  Heteracanthus,  Ctemmnthus,  Calla- 
fpuUhuSy  and  Aspidichthys.^  In  the  very  highest  part  of  the  Devonian 
series  of  Ohio  (Black  Cleveland  Shale)  a  remarkably  abundant  assemblage 
of  new  and  strange  types  of  fossil  fishes  has  been  met  with,  including 
the  huge  Arthrodira  Dlnichihys,  TUanichthys,  and  Gwgonichthys,  together 
with  the  European  genus  Coccosteus,  This  fauna  is  especially  distinguished 
by  a  number  of  sharks  (Cladoselachey  at  least  ten  species).^ 

§  2.  Local  Development. 

Britain.^ — The  name  ''Devonian"  was  first  applied  by  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  to 
the  rocks  of  North  and  South  Devon  and  Cornwall,  whence  a  snite  of  fossils  was  obtained 
which  Lonsdale  pronounced  to  be  intermediate  in  character  between  Silurian  and  Car- 
boniferous. The  downward  passage  of  these  strata  into  Silurian  rocks  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  traced  by  clear  fossil  evidence,  though  Lower  Silurian  organisms  have 
been  detected  in  some  parts  of  the  region.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Devonian  ix>cks 
clearly  graduate  upward  into  Lower  Carboniferous  strata.  Considerable  difference  exists 
between  their  development  in  the  north  and  south  of  Devonshire.  In  the  former  area 
they  consist  of  sandy  and  muddy  materials  in  the  form  of  sandstones,  grits,  and  slates. 
In  South  Devonshire,  on  the  other  hand,  they  include  thick  masses  of  limestone  and 
abundant  volcanic  intercalations  in  the  form  of  tuffs  (schalstein)  and  lavas  (diabase,  &c.). 
With  these  lithological  contrasts  there  is  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  abundance 
and  variety  of  organic  remains,  the  calcareous  rocks  of  Plymouth  and  Torquay  being  the 
chief  repositories  of  fossils.     Yet  even  at  the  best  the  Devonian  rocks  of  this  classical 

^  Newberry,  3/<wo^rrtj9A,  U.S.  Q.  S.  No.  xvi.  1889:  'Palaeontology  of  Ohio,*  vol.  ii. 

*•*  E.  W.  Claypole,  Geol.  Mag.  1898,  p.  443. 

'  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  Trans.  Qed.  Soc.  2nd  ser.  v.  p.  633.  Sedgwick,  Q.  J.  O.  *>'. 
viii.  p.  1.  Lonsdale,  Proc.  Oeol.  Soc.  iii.  p.  281.  R.  A.  Godwin-Austen,  Trans.  Otol.  Sw% 
(2)  vi.  p.  433.  J.  W.  Salter,  Q.  J.  O.  S.  xix.  p.  474.  T.  M.  Hall,  op.  cU.  xxiii.  p.  .371. 
Etheridge,  op.  cU.  xxiii.  (1867),  p.  568,  where  a  copious  bibliography  up  to  that  date  will  be 
found ;  also  op.  cit.  xxxviL  Address,  p.  178.  A.  Cliampemowne,  and  W.  A.  E.  Ussher,  ojk  cU. 
1879,  p.  632.  A.  Champernowne,  op.  cit.  1889,  p.  369.  W.  A.  E.  Ussher,  Geol.  Mag. 
1881,  p.  441  ;  Q.  J.  O.  S.  1890,  p.  487  ;  Trans.  Roy.  Comicall  Geol.  Soc.  xii.  1891  ;  Proe. 
Somerset.  Arch.  Xai.  Hist.  Soc.  xlvi.  (1900).  E,  Kayser,  News.  Jahrb.  1889,  i.  p.  189. 
H.  Hicks  on  the  Morte  Slates,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  Iii.  (1896),  p.  254  ;  liii.  (1897),  p.  438  ;  J.  W. 
Gregory,  Oeol.  Mag.  1 897,  p.  59.  A  nnual  Reports  of  Geological  Survey  for  1892  and  subsequent 
years.  The  Devonian  rocks  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  have  undergone  much  crumpling 
and  dislocation,  and  have  suffered  considerable  metamorphism.  Their  fossils  are  often  singu- 
larly distorted,  and  mica  ha.s  been  almost  everywhere  abundantly  developed  in  their  argillaceous 
and  calcareous  portions.  Mnch  of  the  so-called  "slate  "  or  '*  killas  "  of  these  districts  is  a 
lustrous  pbyllite.  On  distortion  of  the  fofwils,  see  D.  Sharpe,  Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc,  iii.  The 
remarkable  cataclastic  and  other  superinduced  structures  have  been  well  described  by  J.  B. 
Hill,  Trans.  Roy.  Comtmll  Oeol.  Soc,  xii.  1901. 
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region,  though  they  served  as  the  type  foinnations  of  the  same  geological  age  elsewhere, 
are  much  less  clearly  and  fully  developed  than  those  of  the  Rhine  country  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent.  It  is  rather  from  the  sections  and  fossil  collections  of  Central 
Europe  than  from  those  of  England  that  the  stratigraphy  and  |>alieontology  of  the 
Devonian  system  are  to  be  determined. 

This  system  has  long  been  grouped  into  three  divisions,  each  more  or  less  distinctly 
marked  off  by  its  palseoutological  characters.  In  Devonshire  and  West  Somerset  these 
divisions  are  arranged  as  follows  : — 


Northern  Type. 
f  Pilton  group.     Slates  and  grits  with 

calcareou8seam8(iS||^r(/fr  Vemeuiliy 

A  thyris     coiicentrica^     Productua 

pradongvs,  &c. 
Baggy  group.    Sandstones  with  Cucul- 

laa,  slates  with  Lingvla,  Discina. 
Pickwell-Down  group.     Red,  green, 

grey,  and  purple  slates  and  grils, 

generally  unfossiliferous. 
Morte  slates,  unfossiliferous,  passing 

down  into  the  slates  below.' 


Ilfracombe  slates  ;  grey  silvery  slates 
with  lenticular  impure  fossiliferous 
limestone,  resting  on  grits  and  slates 
of  Combe  Martin  {Oyathophyllum 
eafspitosutn,  kc. ). 


Hangman  grits  and  slates  {Natica^ 

Myalina). 
Lynton  group,  grits  and  calcareous 

slates  {Spirifer  hystericus,  Chanetes 

sarcinttUttus,  &c.) 
Foreland  grits  and  slates. 


Southern  Type. 

Slates  near  Ashburtou  with  Spirtfer 
Vemeuilif  Ac. 

Slates  of  Livaton  with  Clymenia, 

Red  and  greeu  slates  with  Posidono- 
my  a  venusta  and  abundant 
KtUomis  serratostriata  ( =  Cyp- 
ridinen-schiefer). 

Red  and  grey  slates  with  volcanic  tuffs. 

Chudleigh  limestone  with  OonicUxtes 
(Gephyroceras)  itUumescejis,  O.  acv- 
tus,  O.  simplex  f  Card  tola  ret  rostriatc, 
Rhynckondla  {WiUonia)  cuboides, 
R.  {Hypotkyris)  aeuminataf  Atrypa 
reticularis^  Spirifer  hifidus^  Pro- 
ductus  subactUeatuSy  &c. 

Torquay  and  Plymouth  limestones 
passing  laterally  into  slates  and 
volcanic  rocks  {St  ringoceplialus 
Burtiniy  Undtes  gryphus,  Favosites 
polyniorphay  &c.). 

Slates  and  limestones  of  Hope's  Nose 
{Atrypa  reticularis^  Kayseria  leiis, 
Spirifer  speciosus,  S.  curvatus^ 
JRhynchonella  { Wil-sonia)  cuboides, 
&c.  =  Calceola  beds). 

Slates  and  greywackes  (Cockington, 
Warberry,  Meadfoot)  with  Pleura- 
dictyum  probleiiuiticuni,  Ifomaltt- 
notus,  Spirifer  adtrijugatus,  S. 
hystericus^  Pterinea  costata^  &c. 


Lower. — The  clay-slate  of  Looe,  Cornwall,  has  yielded  a  species  of  Pteraspis,  also 
Fleurodictyum  problenuUicum,  The  lower  gritty  slates  and  limestone  bands  of  North 
Devon  contain,  among  other  fossils,  Favosites  {Pachypora)  cerviconiisy  Cyathophyllwn 
yiianthrides,  Petraia  celtieaj  Pleurodictyum  problematicumy  Cyaihocrinus  (two  species), 
Houialonotus  (two  species),  P?iacops  laciniatiis,  Fenestella  arUiqua,  Atrypa  reticularis, 
Orthis  areuata,  Spirifer  canaliferus,  S.  Imvicostus,  Pterinea  spinosa,  itc.  The  researches 
of  Mr.  Ussher  and  Professor  Kayser  have  brought  the  Lower  Devonian  rocks  of  South 
Devon  into  closer  })alieontological  relations  with  their  equivalents  on  the  continent. 
Among  the  species  noted  by  these  observers  are — Pleurodictyum  probleTnaticum,  Spirifer 
hystericus,  S.  paradoxus  {macropterus),  S.  cuUrijiigatus,  Leptsena  {Stropliomcna) 
rkomboidalis,  Rhynehmiella  daleidensis,  Chonetes  sarcinulata,  C.  semiradiata,  Pterinea 
fosiala,  Homalonotus  gigaa, — an  assemblage  which  resembles  that  in  the  Coblenzian 
jttage  of  Rhineland. 

^  Dr.  Hicks  claimed  these  slates  as  Silurian  on  the  strength  of  some  rather  doubtful  fossils, 
the  more  probably  Devonian  age  of  which  was  sustained  at  the  time  by  Professor  Gregory. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Morte  Slates  do  not  belong  to  the  part  of  the  system  to 
which  they  have  generally  been  assigned,  and  that  the  apparent  order  of  8ucce.ssion  in  regard 
to  them  is  deceptive.    See  the  papers  cited  in  the  footnote  on  the  previous  page. 
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Middle. — It  is  in  this  division  that  limestones  are  best  developed  and  fossils 
are  most  abundant.  Some  of  the  limestones  of  South  Devon  are  made  up  of  corals,  and 
from  their  lenticular  or  sporadic  occurrence  suggest  that  they  were  accumulated  as  reefs. 
Large  masses  of  limestone  rapidly  die  out  laterally  and  are  replaced  by  slates.  In  the 
Ashprington  district  a  thick  group  of  volcanic  rocks  consisting  of  breccias  and  tuffs 
(schalstein)  and  diabasic  lavas  appears  entirely  to  take  the  place  of  the  limestones. 
These  volcanic  ejections  are  traceable  for  many  miles,  sometimes  dwindling  down  and 
giving  place  to  limestones  or  slates,  and  again  swelling  out  into  considerable  masses.^ 
They  appear  to  have  been  discharged  from  numerous  small  vents  across  the  area  of  south 
Devonshire,  but  no  trace  of  any  similar  material  has  yet  been  detected  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county. 

The  palffiontological  evidence  makes  it  abxmdantly  clear  that  the  limestones  of 
Torquay  and  Plymouth  represent  the  great  Middle  Devonian  limestones  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany — the  Calcaire  de  Givet,  and  the  Stringocephalen  -  Ealk  and 
Calceola-Kalk  of  the  Eifel.  Near  Torquay  shaly  limestones  occur  containing  foasils 
that  place  them  on  the  horizon  of  the  Eifelian  group  or  the  Calceolabeds  of  the  continent, 
that  is,  the  lower  division  of  the  Middle  Devonian  rocks.  Among  these  fossils  are' 
Atrypa  reticulariSt  A.  aspera,  A,  dcsquairuUa,  Kayseria  lens^  Stropheodonta  {Leptspfia) 
irU&rstricdiSy  PefUainerus  galeatUSy  JthyncJumella  aiboides,  Spirifer  curvatus,  S,  specicsus, 
Orthothetes  {StreptorhyTiehtLs)  umbrctculum^  Prodticttts  suhaculealus^  Phaeops  lati/ronSj 
Oyathophyllum  lieterophyllum^  C,  damnoniense,  C.  helianthoides,  CystiphyUum  vest- 
ciUosum,  Calceola  sandcUina,  Favositea  Gold/usHf  Heliolites  porosa,  StTromaiopora 
concentrica.  The  massive  limestones  yield  the  characteristic  fauna  of  the  Givet  or 
Stringocephalus  limestone  including  the  corals  Oyathophyllum  htlianlkoides,  C. 
damnoniensCf  CystiphyUum  vesiculosum^  Alveolites,  Favosites  polymorphay  Striatcpora 
denticulataf  Amphipora  ramosa,  Heliolites  porosa,  Favosites'  Gold/ussi,  StromcUopora, 
Receptaculites  Neptuni,  Stringocephalus  Burtini,  Undtes  gryphus,  Magellnnia  {Tere- 
hratula)  JVhidbomei,  Jf.  juvenis,  Cyrtina  heteroclita,  Spirifer  undi/erus,  Bkyruhonella 
parallelopipeda,  R.  ( Wilsonia)  cuboides,  R.  {Pugnax)  pugnuSy^Camarophoria  lumnui- 
tonensiSf  Pentam/rus  brevirosiriSt  Stropheodonta  interstrialis,  Produetus  suhaciiUatus, 
Cyprieardinia,  Proetus^  BronteuSf  &c.* 

Upper. — In  South  Devon  Upper  Devonian  rocks  are  now  known  to  be  well 
developed  and  to  present  palsBoutological  representatives  of  the  several  zones  which  have 
been  established  in  this  division  on  the  continent  Three  such  zones  have  been  recognised. 
1st  Massive  limestones  which  pass  down  continuously  into  those  of  Middle  Devonian  . 
age.  They  contain  Rhynchonella  (  Wilsonia)  cuboides,  R,  {Hypothyris)  acuminata,  Atrypa 
reticularis,  Athyris  concentrica.,  Spirifer  hifidus,  S,  lineatus,  Produetus  subaculeatus, 
MageUania  {Waldheimia)  TVhidbornei,  Merista plebeia,  Conocardium,  Harpes,  Stroma- 
topora  Hilpsehii,  Actinostroma  clathratum  (?)  &c.  2nd,  Goniatite  beds  which,  overlying 
and  passing  down  into  the  limestones,  are  marked  by  the  presence  of  numerous  gonia- 
tites  {Gephyroceras  intumescens,  O.  complancUum,  Beloceras  sagittariuTH,  Tomoceras 
acutum,  T.  simplex),  with  Cardiola  retrostriata,  MycUina  sp.,  Sanguinolaria,  Baetrites, 
Avcolites.  3rd.  Cypridina  slates,  containing  ostracods  (EtUomis  serralostriata)  and 
Clymenias  {C,  laevigata  and  other  species).  These  three  zones  may  be  paralleled 
respectively  with  the  Frasnien  and  Fammenien  group  of  the  Franco-Belgian  area  and 
with  the  Goniatite  (Adorf,  Iberg)  limestone,  Cypridina  slates  and  Clymenia  limestone 
of  the  Eifel  and  Rhine. 

In  North  Devon  this  palseontological  grouping  has  not  been  so  satisfactorily  made  out ; 
but  in  that  region  there  is  an  insensible  gradation  upwards  through  various  sandy  and 

^  Champemowne  on  the  Ashprington  Volcanic  Series,  Q.  J,  Q,  S,  1889,  p.  369. 

2  Ussher,  Q,  J.  O.  S,  1890,  p.  661.  E.  Kayser,  Neues  Jahrb,  i.  (1889),  p.  185.  Rev. 
G.  F.  Whidborne,  'A  Monograph  of  the  Devonian  Fauna  of  the  South  of  England,'  Jfotiog, 
Palaeont.  Sac 
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muddy  sediments  into  the  Culm  or  Carboniferous  system.  The  micaceous  flaggy  sandstones 
of  Baggy  Point  contain  Cucullaa  unilcUercUis  {trapezium^  Hardinffii),  Ptychopteria 
damnoniensis,  Lingula  squamiformis,  Disdnaj  JRhynehoiiella  kUicosta,  Strophalosia 
produetoides,  Spiri/er  disjunetua,  &c.  The  greenish  slates  and  calcareous  bands  of 
Pilton  near  Barnstaple  have  yielded  some  characteristic  fossils  of  the  uppermost  part  of 
the  Devonian  system,  such  as  Petraia  celtica^  CycUhocrinua  pinnaiuB^  Spiri/er  Vemeuili^ 
Athyris  ameentrieaf  Orthothetea  [Streptorhynchus)  crenistria,  Productus  praelonguSy 
Strophahsia  produdoideSf  Phynchonella  {Camarotoechia)  PartridgiaSj  and  Chcytutes 
hardrensis.  Remains  of  land -plants  are  found  in  the  Upper  Devonian  rocks  of  North 
Devon  {Bothrodendron  {Cyclostigma)  kiltorkensef  Arehaaopteris  {Palaopteris)  hibemiea). 
The  higher  red  and  yellow  sandy  portions  of  these  rocks  shade  up  insensibly  at 
Barnstaple  in  North  Devon  into  strata  which  by  their  fossils  are  placed  at  the  base  of 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series.  But  in  no  other  British  locality  save  in  Devon- 
shire can  such  a  passage  be  observed.  In  all  other  places,  the  Carboniferous  system, 
where  its  true  base  can  be  seen,  passes  down  into  the  red  sandy  and  marly  strata  of 
the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

The  Devonian  sedimentary  rocks  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  have  been  invaded  by  large 
bodies  of  granite  and  smaller  masses  of  various  ''greenstones"  (amphibolites,  epi- 
diorites,  &c.),  which  have  induced  a  good  deal  of  contact-metamorphism.  The  intrusion 
of  the  granites  took  place  after  Lower  Carboniferous  time,  since  the  Culm-measures 
are  altered  by  them  (pp.  728,  778).  Mr.  Hill  has  also  shown  that  these  eruptive  masses 
are  traversed  by  a  system  of  joint-planes,  and  even  a  rude  foliation,  indicating  that  the 
powerful  terrestrial  movements  that  had  so  greatly  crushed  and  disrupted  the  sedimentary 
formations  had  not  wholly  ceased  when  the  granite  appeared.  The  basic  eruptive 
masses,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  have  been  intruded  after  these  movements  had 
come  to  an  end.^ 

Cfliitral  Europe. — A  large  tract  of  Devonian  rocks  extends  across  the  heart  of  Europe 
from  the  north  of  France  through  the  Ardennes,  the  south  of  Belgium,  Rhenish 
Prussia,  Westphalia,  and  Nassau.  But  that  the  same  rocks  have  a  much  wider  spread 
QDder  younger  formations  which  cover  them  is  shown  by  their  reappearance  far  to  the 
west  in  Brittany,^  and  to  the  east  in  the  Harz  and  the  Thuringer  Wald.  They  present 
a  much  clearer  sequence  of  strata  than  their  British  equivalents,  for  they  can  be  seen 
in  many  places  to  pass  down  into  Silurian  strata  as  well  as  to  graduate  upward  into  the 
Carboniferous  system.  In  the  Belgian  and  Eifelian  tracts  they  have  been  subdivided  as 
under : — 

Balgiam  and  the  North  of  Fnace.'  Bhlii«l«iid.« 

/^amennien,  consistiDg  of  two  fiicies,  one  Youiiser  group  of  Cypridins  shales,  with  En- 

I     aandy,  the  other  shalv.  toniU    (Cypridina)    serratostriata,    Posidonia 

(Jbi)  PBaimnites  du  Gondroz  (CondrusienX  in  rxnusta^  Phaeope  cryptophthalinus,  and  lime- 

I            which  six  zones  are  distinguished  {Cucul-  stones  (Kramenzelkalk)  with  numerous  Cly- 

laa  Hardingii,  Spiri/er  yemeuUi^  Rhyn-  menias  (C.  laevigata^  C.  tLndulata,  C.  ariata, 

I            <A<nuUaI>um<miiyOrthUcrenistri4i^TomO'  Ac,\  and  Goniatites.    Zone  of  Paradoceras 

I            eera$HmpUx,  Phaeops  latifrontf  DipteruSj  VemeuUi, 
\           AstenA^iSt  Holoptydiius  ndbiluHmuSy  H. 

1  Trans.  Boy.  Oeol.  Soc  Cornwall,  zii.  Part  vii.  1901. 

'  A  ridge  of  Devonian  rocks  stretches  eastward  under  the  Secondary  formations  of  the 
soath  of  England  (where  its  existence  has  been  proved  by  well-borings  at  London),  and 
no  doubt  joins  the  Devonian  area  of  the  Boulonnals. 

'  See  especially  Gosselet's  '  Esquisse  G^logique,'  and  his  great  memoir  on  the  Ardennes 
already  cited  ;  also  C.  Barrois,  Ann.  Soc.  Oeol.  Nord.  zxvii.  (1898),  p.  231. 

^  See  H.  von  Dechen,  'Geol.  Palnont.  Ubersicht  d.  Rheinprovinz,*  1884.  F.  Romer, 
'Das  Rheinische  Schiefergebirge,'  1844.  £.  Kayser,  Z.  D.  Q.  Q.  vols.  zzii.  (1870)  to  zli. 
(1889) ;  Ahhand.  Oeol.  SpedaUearU  Preuasen,  Band  II.  Heft  4,  1878  ;  op.  cit.  Neue  Folg. 
No.  1,  Jahrb.  Preuaa.  Oeol.  Landeaanat.  1881,  and  subsequent  volumes.  F.  von  Sandberger, 
*Ueber  die  Entwickelung  der  unteren  Abtheilung  des  Devouischen  Systems  in  Nassau,' 
Wiesbaden,  1889  ;  and  papers  by  Koch,  Freeh,  Holzapfel,  and  others. 
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Bel^om  aud  the  North  of  Vtuioe. 

giganUv*t  ArthmopterU  hibemUn^  Sphen- 
opttrit  Jlaccida^  kc). 

(a)  Schistes  de  Famenne,  divisible  into  four 
zones  (1)  that  of  Spiri/er  digtana,  (2)  of 
JthynchontUa  leiitnais,  (8)  of  BhynchonelUi 
Dumontif  {4)  of  Rhynchonrlla  OmaliuM, 

F  r  a  8  n  i  e  n,  var>'ing  in  composition  and  organic 
contents  in  different  parts  of  the  Devonian 
basins.    In  the  Dinant  basin  it  consists  of 

(b)  8chistes  de  Matagne  (Atrypa  reticularU, 
Spiri/er  yerjiruili,  Jthynchonella  cuboiden, 
Cardium p(dmatuvi,  Camarophoria  tumidn, 
Kntomig  [Cypridina]  terrato-gtriata,  Bae- 
trites  ttubconicHs,  Tonioceratt  fimj^es,  T. 
undulatuM,  Gephyrocenu  [GoniattteM]  in- 
tumeswnf). 

(a)  Calcaires  et  schistes  de  Frasne,  shales 

and  lenticalar  limestones,  sometimes  of 

great  thickness,  with   abundant  fossils 

(Brontewt  fiahdlifer^  Gqahyroeeras  [Gonw- 

tUes]  intuviesoefiSf  Spiri/fr  VemeuUij  Sp, 

pcu^jfrkynchus,    Sp.    orbdianus^    AtkyrU 

concerUrica^    Atrypa     reticularis,     Bfiyn- 

chonella  etiboida,  Pentamenis  brevirostri*, 

Ckimarophoria     /orvntm,       Receptaculiies 

Neptuni). 

/G  1 V  e  t  i  e  n.— The  great  limestone  of  the  middle 

Devonian  series,  well  seen  at  Givet,  above 

Dinant   on  the   Meuse,   40O   metres    thick. 

Among  the  abundant   characteristic   fossils 

are  Spiri/er  iwdiotextm,  Sp.  umli/trus,  String- 

ocejAalus  Burtini^  Uncites  gryphtu,  Megalodon 

eucuilatus,  MunhiBonia  ooronaUif  Sf.  hillnecUa, 

Cyathofhyllum      qttadrigeminumt      Heliolitea 

poro9a,  Aaoniatiies,  Anarrestes. 

In  the  basin  of  Naninr  the  conglomerate  of 
Pairy-Bony  lies  below  the  limestone,  and  con- 
tains a  band  of  sandstone  with  plants  {I.,epido- 
dendron  gaspianum). 
EifAlien.— Shales  (Schistes  de  Gouvin),  with 
Calceola  sandaliwiy  Pfuusoptt  Inti/rons,  BronUus 
JUxbeHi/er,  Spiri/er  curwUwt,  Sp.  mbciispidatufty 
Sp.  eleganst  AthyrU  concentricfi,  Pentanunui 
gfUeattiSf  Strophalosia  prod»ctoi<leM,  ice. 


M 


''Coblenzlen,  comixxied  of  greywacke,  sand- 
stones,  shales,  and  conglomerate,  having  a 
united  thickness  of  sometimes  7000  or  8000 
feet,  and  divisible  into  live  sub-groups  as 
under  :— 
5.  Greywacke  of  Hierges  with 
(b)  Zone  of  Spiri/er  c\Utrijug(Uug,  Caloeola 

gandalina. 
(a)  Zone  of  Spiri/er  arduennensii,  Pterineu 
litieata. 
4.  Red  slates  of  Vireux  and  conglomerate  of 

Bumot. 
3.  Black  sandstone  of  Vireux  (Ahrien). 
3.    Greywacke  of   Montigny  with  Spiri/er 
pnradaxuf,    Athyris    vrulutaj    Leptaena 
rhomboldalijt     (Stroj^iouiena     depreiwt) 
(Htmdsriickien). 
1.  Sandstone  of  Anor  (Taunusien), 
Gedinnlen,  comprising  an   upper  group  of 
shales  and  saiulstones  and  a  lower  group  of 
foHsiliferons  shales,  quartzo-phyllatles,  quartz- 
iten,  and  conglomerates.    The  fossils  in  the 
lower  group  comprise  Didnumites,   Honwh- 
notus  Roetneri,  Primitia  Jon^siii,  Tentoi'iUites 
grttntUs,  T.  irn^ffularu'i,  Spiri/rr  Merruri,  Orthis 
VrniruUi,  l*teritira  oralis,  &c.     The  base  of 
the  Devonian  system  lies  unconformably  on 
Cambrian  rocks,  l 


Brachiopod  limestone  directly  overiying  the 
Middle  Devonian  limestone,  and  containing 
RhyndioneUa  euboideSy  R.  pugntu,  R.  aeum- 
inatUf  Spiri/er  Vemeuilit  Camaropkoria  far- 
moM^  Productun  smbaeuleatw,  Gephyrotynw 
(GoniatiUs)  intumetcen*.  Ibeiv  limestone  of 
uarz,  Adorf  limestone  of  Waldeck,  shales  of 
Bildesheim  in  the  Eifel,  with  Gepkyroerni/t 
(GonicUiteg)  intumaeena,  Rhynchondki  cuboideif, 
and  Cardicla  retrottriata.  I'he  prevalence  of 
this  Rhynchonella  has  led  to  the  group  beint; 
called  the  "  Cuboides  beds, "and  theOoniatite 
has  given  the  name  of  "  lutumeacena  beds  " 
or  "  Gephyroceras  zone." 


(b)  Strinsocephalus  group,   conaistiDg  of  the 
great  Eifel  Imiestone  with  underlying  crinoidal 
beds  (Stringooephulus Burtini,  Undtes  grypkut^ 
Spiri/erundcUva,  Producttuaubactdeatua^Penia- 
mtrus  galeattta,  Atrypa  retiadaria,  Maerockeilus 
areiUatus^  I^euroUmaria  delphinvloidea^  Mnr- 
i^iafmia  biliiuatUj  Megalodoa  cucvUatuwi^  and 
many  coralsjind  crinoidsX    Zones  of  ^evKtsmu 
Dedieni  and  Anareeatea  Denkmanni. 
(a)  Calceola  group.— Marly   limestones    with 
Athyria     concmtrUxi,     Camaropkoria    micro- 
rhyndiat  Atrypa  reiieiUariay   Meriala  piebtia, 
Spiri/er   apeeiorua,    S.    ctiroo/Hs,    Pentamrrua 
galeatw,  Rhyruhonella  paralMopipedaj  Orthia 
atriatula,   CalceoUi  aandalina,  CyathojphyUum 
h^iantoideay  CyatipKyllum  veaiculoaum^   Helio- 
litea  poroaa^    Alveolitea^    Favoaitta^    Stromaio- 
porttf  Phaeope  Sehhthfimi^  &c.,  restins  upon 
nnpure  shaly  ferruginous  liuiestcme  and  grey- 
wacke, marked  by  an  abundance  of  Spirytr 
cultrijugatua,  RhynchoneUa  orbignyana,  Atrypa 
reticularla,  Phacopa  latilrotta,  Ac.      Zones    of 
Agoniatitea  ooeultut  and  Anareeatea  subtuntti' 
linua. 
Coblanz  group  (Spirifer  sandstone)  divisible  into 
the  three  following  sab-groups :— • 
(c)  Upper  grevwacke  and  slate  (Coblenz, 
Bms,   Daleiden)  with   Ctenocrinus   deea- 
dactylua,  Spiri/er  auriculatua,  S.  eurvatua, 
S.paradoxua,  Atrypa  reticularis^  ChtmeUs 
diUUata^    Homalonotua    laevieanda^     Cry- 

raaua  laeiniatua. 
Coblenz   quartzite    probably    on     the 
horizon  of  the  Bumot  conglomerate  in 
the  Eifel. 
(a)  Greywacke  with  Slrophomena  latieosta, 
Orthia  circuiaria,  Spiri/er  dnnetiaia^  Homa- 
lonotua omatua.  It,  craaaioaudOj   Phaeopa 
lati/rona. 
Slates  (Uundshick,  Taunus)  with    numerous 
trilobites   (Homalonotua    tOanua,    Daimamitea 
rhenamiat    Phacopa    Ferdinandi,    CryjXatna^ 
Orthoceraa,  GoniatiUa,  &c.X 
Taunus  quartzite,  Siegen  grauwmcke  (Spiri/er 
primieiriut,  S.hyaterieua^RenaaeUeriafTeiUaculitrt 
grandia,  Homalonoiua  Roeinrri,  &c.). 
Sandstones,  slates,  phyllites,  arkoees,   ending 

downwards  in  conglomerates. 
The  Ix)wer  Devonian  series  contains  the  zone 
of  Agoniatitea  Jidelia  and  Anareeatea  precursor, 
and  that  of  Tomoceraa  inexpectatum. 


^  For  an  account  of  the  Lower  Devonian  fauna  of  this  region  see  Gosselet,  Ann.  Sac,  GM. 
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la  th«  Harz,  according  to  the  researches  of  Romer,^  Lossen,^  Kayser,  Koch,  and 
others,'  the  Devonian  system,  largely  developed,  consists  of  (1)  a  lower  group  of 
quartzites,  grey  waokes,  flinty  slates,  clay  slates,  and  associated  bands  of  diabase  (classed 
M  "  Hercynian "),  lying  above  the  graptolitic  Wieda  shales  and  Tanne  gre3rwacke 
(p.  976) ;  (2)  a  middle  group  composed  of  (a)  Calceola-beds  {Spirifer  cuUryugaius, 
Caieeda  aandalina)  and  {b)  Stringocephalus  limestone,  consisting  of  a  lower  crinoidal 
band  and  a  massive  limestone ;  and  (3)  an  upper  group  consisting  of  (a)  Cuboides- 
beds,  limestones  and  marls,  {b)  Goniatite  shales,  (c)  Cypridina  shales.  The  eastern  part 
of  the  region  consists  mainly  of  greywackes  and  slates  which,  with  their  associated  igneous 
rocks,  attain  a  great  thickness  in  the  Wieda  slates.  These  slates  are  partly  Upper 
Silurian,  since  they  contain  a  number  of  simple  graptolites,  while  the  limestones  under- 
neath yield  abundant  trilobites  {DcUinanites,  CryphauSf  Phacops,  BronteuSy  Acidaspia), 

Representatives  of  the  Devonian  system  reappear  with  local  petrographical  modifica- 
tions, but  with  a  remarkable  persistence  of  general  palseontological  characters,  in 
Eastern  Thuringia,  Franconia,  Saxony,  Silesia,  the  north  of  Moravia,  and  East  Gallicia. 
In  Thuringia,  where  the  stratigraphical  succession  can  be  traced  from  Cambrian  rocks 
throQgh  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian,  the  Devonian  system  lies  unconformably  on  these 
older  formations,  and  is  represented  by  (1)  a  Lower  series  of  calcareous  shales  with 
TentaculUes,  interstratified  with  bands  of  quartzite  {Nereites)  at  the  top,  and  lenticular 
limestones  with  CtenaeatUhus  at  the  bottom,  and  including  interstratified  diabase  lavas 
towards  the  east ;  (2)  a  Middle  series  of  dark  shales,  greywackes,  and  rare  limestone&|| 
but  with  diabase  tuffs  and  lavas  towards  the  east  {Atrypa  reticularis,  corals) ;  (3)  an 
Upper  series  of  nodular  limestones  with  Goniatites  ( Gephyroceras  iiUumescens,  O.  retrorsum, 
Belocenu  sagittarium),  various  Clymenias ;  green  and  red  shales  with  Po8idono7nya  wnuata 
and  Eniomis  serrato-striata.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  this  upper  subdivision  like- 
wise includes  numerous  interstratified  diabase-lavas  with  tuffs  and  volcanic  breccias.** 

In  Bohemia,  as  already  stated,  the  greater  part  of  Barrande's  Stage  F  and 
the  whole  of  G  and  H,  which  he  classed  in  his  third  fauna  or  as  Upper  Silurian,  are  now 
placed  in  the  Devonian  system.^  The  following  table  gives  the  Germai)  equivalents  of 
his  subdivisions : — 

Stage  H2  /  Upper  BtrinKoceplialus  beds  of  the  Eifel.    Massen-Kalk  of  Hesse  Nassau. 

fif.».n      Givetian^  Lower  Stringocephalas  beds  of  the  ElfeL     Odershaiiser- Limestone  of 
Stage  Hi  y^    Hesse  NasSau. 

^1  Eifelian,  Calceola  group  of  the  Eifel.    Giinteroder-Limestone  of  Hesse  Nassau. 

f,   I  Coblenzian,  Spirifer  cuUriJitgtUus  beds  of  the  Eifel.    Ballersbach  Limestone  of  Hesse 
^^  /     Nassau.    Greifenstein  Limestone. 
F  (part)  Lower  Devonian. 

Farther  east,  in  the  district  of  Russian  Poland,  which  lies  between  Sandomir  and 
Kielce  to  the  west  of  the  Vistula,  a  large  development  of  Devonian  rocks  is  to  be  seen, 
including  representatives  of  all  the  three  divisions.  The  equivalents  of  the  Ludlow 
rocks  already  noticed  (p.  976)  are  followed  by  hard  quartzose  sandstones  with  numerous 
fossils  {Spirifer  auriculatus,  S.  macropterus,  S.  earinatus,  S,  snbeuspidattu,  S,  Ixvieosta, 
CJumeUs  aarcinulaiay  Orthia  arbiculariSy  TeitUtculites,  Cryphaeus,  &c.),  and  by  a  sandstone 
which  contains  fragmentary  fish  remains  {PsammosteuSf  Coecosteus,  &c).  The  Middle 
division  is  more  fully  represented  and  has  yielded  a  large  assemblage  of  organic  remains. 
In  its  lower  half,  consisting  of  sandstones,  shales,  marls,  limestones,  and  dolomites,  there 

yord.  xiii.  (1886),  p.  292.  The  spirifers  of  the  Belgian  Coblenzian  rocks  have  been  described 
l>y  F.  B^Urd,  BuU.  Soc,  Bdg.  Oid.  ix.  (1896),  p.  129. 

^  *  Versteinerungen  des  Harzgebirges,'  1843  ;  *  Rheinisch.  Uebergangsgebirge,  *  1844. 

^  GeologiBch.  Uebersichtskarte  Harz,'  1881. 

»  See  Abhand.  Preuss,  Oed.  Landesanst,  ii.  4  ;  iv.  2 ;  viii.  4  ;  ix.  2 ;  Neue  Folge,  Nos. 
1, 16,  17. 

*  Barrois,  Ann,  Soc,  Oid,  Nwrd.  xx.  (1892),  p.  67. 

*  See  Professor  Kayser's  papers  on  this  subject  cited  ante,  p.  974. 
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occur  Calceola  sandaliiui,  Atrypa  reticularis^  Chorutes  sarcinukUa,  StringocephalusBurlini, 
Pentamerus  galecU-us,  Br<nUeus,  Phaeops  IcUi/rons,  Proitus,  Ac,  whfle  in  its  upper  half, 
which  includes  fetid  and  other  limestones  and  shales,  there  are  found  numerous  corals 
and  other  fossils  {StroiruUopora,  Amphipora  ramosa,  Heliolites  poroaa,  Atrypa  reticu- 
laris, A,  aspera,  Siringocephalus  Burtini,  Addaspis,  kc ).  These  strata  graduate  upward 
into  the  Upper  division,  which  consists  largely  of  sheets  of  limestone,  and  shales  or 
marl.  The  lowest  limestone  has  yielded  upwards  of  60  species,  among  which  are  Oriki^ 
striatulay  Martinia  inflaia  and  Bkynchonella  euboides,  with  species  of  BroTiteus,  AcidaspU 
and  Cyphaspis.  A  higher  limestone  contains  a  number  of  cephalopods,  Orthoceras^ 
MaiUicoeeras,  Gephyroceras  calculi/orme,  Tomoceras  (three  species)  with  TerUaculites 
tenuieindus,  Cardiola  retrostriata.  Still  higher  up  are  found  EnUnnis,  three  species, 
Phacopsj  TrimerocephdltLS  typlUops  (Phaeops  cryptopfUhalmus),  Oyrtoelymenia,  Goniatii^s. 
The  uppermost  strata  are  specially  characterised  by  their  Clymenias  {Cyrtodymmia, 
Platyclymenia)  and  species  of  Entomisy  and  are  no  doubt  the  equivalent  of  the  Cypridina- 
shales  and  ClyriMniaAvmeaioxieA  of  Germany.^ 

Among  the  crumpled  formations  of  the  Styrian  Alps,  the  evidence  of  organic 
remains  has  revealed  the  presence  of  Upper  Devonian  rocks  with  abundant  Clymenias, 
Middle  Devonian  limestones  with  the  characteristic  Strvngoc^haZus  and  numerous 
corals,  and  Lower  limestones  and  slates  with  cephalopoda  and  brachiopods.^  Perhaps 
in  other  tracts  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as  in  the  Carpathian  range,  similar  shales,  lime- 
stones, and  dolomites,  though  as  yet  unfossiliferous,  but  containing  ores  of  silver,  lead, 
mercury,  zinc,  cobalt,  and  other  metals,  may  be  referable  to  the  Devonian  system. 

In  France  and  Belgium  the  Devonian  system  has  long  been  recognised  (table,  p.  991). 
Its  middle  and  upper  members  (Givetian,  Frasnian,  Faniennian)  are  well  exposed  in 
the  Boulonnais.  In  Normandy  and  Maine,  sandstones  (with  Orihis  Mannicri). 
are  followed  by  limestones  (with  ffarnalmiottis,  Cryphasus,  Phaeops^  Ac),  and  by  upi)er 
greywackes  and  shales  (with  Pleurodictyum  problematicum)*  In  Brittany  also, 
Devonian  strata  are  found,  including  representatives  of  the  Famennian  groups  with 
Cypridinas  and  Goniatites,  shales  and  limestones  with  £ifelian  cephalopods,  PUnro- 
dictyum  problematieum  and  Spirifer  cultrijugatiis,  and  a  series  of  greywackes,  sandstones, 
and  shales  with  Chonetes  sarcinulcUa,  Phaeops  lati/rofiSy  kc*  In  this  region  lies  the 
limestone  of  Erbray  (Loire  Inf^rieure),  so  fully  described  by  B&rrois,  who,  from  iu 
abundant  corals,  numerous  brachiopods  and  gasteropods,  and  its  trilobites  of  the  genera 
Calymency  Phaeops,  Dalmanit^y  ProetuSy  HarpeSy  Bronteusy  and  CheiruruSy  places  it  in  the 
Gedinnian  group  at  the  base  of  the  Lower  Devonian  series,  and  compares  it  with  the 
Hercynian  limestones  of  the  Harz.'^  In  the  remarkable  oasis  of  ancient  rocks  which 
has  been  already  referred  to  as  forming  a  conspicuous  feature  among  the  younger 
formations  ofLanguedoc,  representatives  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Devouiau 
system  have  been  worked  out  by  F.  Freeh. ^  Again,  the  central  Silurian  zone  of 
the  Pyrenees  is  flanked  on  the  north  and  south  by  bands  of  Devonian  rocks  (with 
broad- winged  spirifers  and  other  chaiucteristic  fossils),  which  have  been  greatly  disturbed 

^  G.  Giirich,  '  Das  PalaBozoicum  des  Polnischeu  Mittelgebirges,*  Verh.  Huss.  Min,  Gti. 
2nd  ser.  xxxii.  (1896),  pp.  1-539,  with  map  and  plates  of  fossils.  This  paper  is  a  detailed 
monograph  of  the  older  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Poland,  more  especially  of  the  Devonian 
formations,  with  palseontological  descriptions  of  the  fossils. 

a  G.  Stache,  Z.  D.  G.  G.  1884,  p.  358.  Freeh,  op.  cit.  1887,  p.  660  (and  authors  there 
cited)  ;  1891,  p.  672  ;  1894,  p.  446  ;  1896,  p.  199,  and  his  <Die  Kamischen  Alpen/  1894. 

»  Oehlert,  B.  S.  O.  F.  xiii.  (1884),  p.  6  ;  xvii.  (1889),  p.  742.  Barrois,  op,  cit  xiil  p.  7 ; 
Ann.  Soc,  GSol,  Nordy  xiii.  (1886),  p.  170. 

**  Barrois,  Ann.  Soc.  G4d,  Nordy  iv.  xvi.  xxvii. 

*  *Fanne  du  Calcaire  d'Erbray,'  Mim.  Soc.  GSoi.  Xordy  iii.  (1889);  Ann.  JSnc.  Gtd. 
Nordy  xiii.  (1886),  p.  74. 

«  Z.  D.  G.  G.  xxxix.  (1887),  p.  402. 
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and  altered.  In  the  Asturias,  according  to  Barrois,  a  mass  of  strata  about  8280  feet 
thick  contains  representatives  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Devonian  series,  and  has 
yielded  an  abundant  fauna,  numbering  upwards  of  180  species,  among  which  the  corals 
and  brachiopods  are  specially  abundant.^  In  the  Spanish  peninsula  numerous  outcrops 
of  Devonian  rocks  have  been  noticed. 

Throughout  Central  Europe  there  occurs,  in  many  parts  of  the  Devonian  areas, 
evidence  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  action  in  the  form  of  intercalated  beds  of  diabase, 
diabase- tuff,  schalstein,  &c.  These  rocks  are  conspicuous  in  the  ''greenstone"  tract  of 
the  Harz,  in  Nassau,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  the  Fichtelgebirge,  and,  as  above  stated,  in 
Thuringia.  Here  and  there  the  tuff-bands  are  crowded  with  organic  remains.  It  is 
also  deserving  of  remark  that  over  considerable  areas  (Ardennes,  Harz,  Sudeten- Gebirge, 
&c.)  the  Devonian  sedimentary  formations  have  assumed  a  more  or  less  schistose  chai-acter, 
and  appear  as  quartzo-phyllades,  quartzites,  and  other  more  or  less  crystalline  rocks 
which  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  belong  to  the  "  Archjean"  series,  but  in  which 
recognisable  Devonian  fossils  have  been  found  (pp.  709,  800).  At  numerous  places,  also, 
they  have  been  invaded  by  masses  of  granite,  quartz-porphyry,  or  other  eruptive  rocks, 
round  which  they  present  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  contact-metamorphism  (pp. 
778,  783).  These  changes  may  have  led  to  the  subsequent  development  of  the  abundant 
mineral  veins  (Devon,  Cornwall,  Westphalia,  Harz,  &c.),  whence  large  quantities  of 
iron,  tin,  copper,  and  other  metals  have  been  obtained. 

Bnwda. — In  the  north-east  of  Europe  the  Devonian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  types 
appear  to  be  united,  the  limestones  and  marine  organisms  of  the  one  being  interstratified 
with  the  fish-bearing  sandstones  and  shales  of  the  other.  In  Russia,  as  was  shown  in 
the  great  work  'Russia  and  the  Ural  Mountains,'  by  Murchison,  De  Vemeuil,  and 
Keyserling,  rocks  intermediate  between  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  Limestone 
formations  cover  an  extent  of  surface  larger  than  the  British  Islands.*'^  This  wide 
development  arises,  not  from  the  thickness,  but  from  the  undisturbed  horizontal 
character  of  the  strata.  Like  the  Russian  Silurian  deposits,  they  remain  to  this  day 
nearly  as  Q^t  and  unaltered  as  they  were  originally  laid  down.  Judged  by  mere 
vertical  depth,  they  present  but  a  meagre  representation  of  the  massive  Devonian 
greywacke  and  limestone  of  Germany,  or  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Britain. 
Yet,  vast  as  is  the  area  over  which  they  constitute  the  surface-rock,  it  probably 
forms  only  a  small  portion  of  their  total  extent ;  for  they  rise  up  from  under  the 
newer  formations  along  the  flank  of  the  Ural  chain.  It  would  thus  seem  that  they 
spread  continuously  across  the  whole  breadth  of  Russia  in  Europe.  Though  almost 
everywhere  undisturbed,  they  afford  evidence  of  terrestrial  movement  immediately 
previous  to  their  deposition,  for  they  gradually  overlap  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  rocks. 
In  the  north-western  parts  of  the  Empire  three  lithological  groups  are  the  prominent 
constituents  of  the  Devonian  series,  the  lower  consisting  chiefly  of  sandstones  with  sub- 
ordinate marls  and  clays  ;  the  middle,  of  limestones  and  dolomites,  and  the  upper  almost 
wholly  of  sandstones.  As  these  subdivisions  are  traced  into  the  centre  of  the  country, 
this  threefold  arrangement  ceases  to  be  traceable,  the  strata  being  there  almost  wholly 
limestones  and  dolomites.  The  sandstones  are  distinguished  by  the  numbers  of  fossil 
fishes  which  they  contain,  but  are  poor  in  shells,  only  yielding  small  examples  of  Lingula. 
llie  limestones,  on  the  other  hand,  are  crowded  with  an  abundant  and  varied  fauna. 
Those  of  the  middle  subdivision  in  the  north-western  region  have  been  ranged  in  four 

^  "Recherches  sur  les  Terrains  anciens  des  Asturies,"  &c.,  Mini,  Soc,  OSol.  ^ord^  ii. ; 
Ami.  Soc,  Oiol,  Nord,  vi.  (1879),  p.  270  ;  xii.  (1886),  p.  124  ;  xx.  (1892),  p.  61.  J.  Roussel, 
HvU.  Carte,  OM,  France,  No.  35  (1898). 

'  Besides  the  great  work  of  these  three  pioneers,  the  student  will  find  much  recent 
iuformation  regarding  Russian  geology  in  the  Mfmoires  du  Comiti  Gfologitpie  of  Russia. 
•See  for  Devonian  data  T.  Tschemychew,  vols.  i.  iii.  (a  detailed  memoir  on  the  lower, 
middle,  and  upper  divisions  of  the  system  in  the  Ural  region). 
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horizons.  Of  these  the  lowest,  which  reposes  immediately  on  the  sandstones,  is  marked 
by  the  occurrence  of  JViynchonella  Meyendorfii,  JL  livonica,  Spirifer  muralis,  Stropho- 
7n£MiproductoideSj  Atrypa  reticularis^  Orthis  striatula,  Aviculopeeten  Ingrim^  Bellerophan 
trilobatu8f  &c.  The  second  platform  contains  a  somewhat  different  fauna,  distinguished 
by  the  association  of  Spirifer  muralis,  S,  Archictei,  and  S,  tenticulum.  The  organisms 
of  the  third  horizon  are  more  distinct  and  typical,  some  of  the  more  important  being 
Spirifer  Vemeuiliy  Cyrtina  heteroclita,  AthyHs  ffelmerseniif  Favosites  polyrrwrpha, 
CycUhophyllum  Jiexagonum,  Orbiculoidea  (Discina)  nitida,  Khynchmiella  {Pugnax), 
ptignus;  numerous  lamellibranchs,  as  Avicula  Buchii,  Pterinea  triangularis^  Myalina 
acutirosiriSf  and  also  Murchisonia  pusUla,  Bellerophon  lineaiuSf  OompJuxxras  cydopSy 
Phragmoceras  inversunif  &c.  The  fourth  horizon  is  marked  by  abundance  of  Spiri/er 
Anossqfi,  These  four  divisions  are  supposed  to  represent  the  Stringocqihalus-limestoBe 
and  Calceola-gron^  of  Central  Europe.^ 

As  was  first  signalised  by  Murchison  and  his  associates,  a  special  interest  attaches  to 
these  Russian  strata,  inasmuch  as  they  display  the  union  of  the  elsewhere  more  or  less 
distinct  Devonian  and  Old  Bed  Sandstone  types.  While  the  calcareous  bands  contain 
organisms  of  known  Devonian  species,  the  sandstones  afford  remains  of  fishes,  some 
of  which  are  specifically  identical  with  those  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland. 
The  distribution  of  these  two  palseontological  facies  in  Russia  was  traced  by  Murchison 
to  the  lithological  characters  of  the  rocks,  and  consequent  original  diversities  of  physical 
conditions,  rather  than  to  differences  of  age.  Indeed,  cases  occur  where,  in  the  same 
band  of  rock,  Devonian  shells  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  fishes  lie  commingled.  In  the 
belt  of  the  formation  which  extends  southwards  from  Archangel  and  the  White  Sea, 
the  strata  consist  of  sands  and  marls,  and  contain  only  fish  i-emains.  Traced  through 
the  Baltic  provinces,  they  ai*e  found  to  pass  into  red  and  green  marls,  clays,  thin  lime- 
stones and  sandstones,  with  beds  of  gypsum.  The  lower  parts  of  the  series  contain 
Osteolepis,  DipUrus,,  DiplopteruSy  and  Asterolepis  (ITomoatetis),  while  in  the  higher  beds 
HoloptychiuSy  Bothriolepis,  and  other  jRrell -known  fishes  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone 
occur.  Followed  still  farther  to  the  south,  as  far  as  the  watershed  between  Orel  and 
Woronesch,  the  Devonian  rocks  lose  their  red  colour  and  sandy  character,  and  become 
thin-bedded  yellow  limestones,  and  dolomites  with  soft  green  and  blue  marls.  Traces 
of  salt  deposits  are  indicated  by  occasional  saline  springs.  It  is  evident  that  the  geo- 
graphical conditions  of  this  Russian  area  during  the  Devonian  period  nmst  have 
resembled  those  of  the  Rhine  basin  and  Central  England  during  the  Triassic  period. 
There  is  an  unquestionable  passage  of  the  uppermost  Devonian  rocks  of  Russia  into  the 
base  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  but  a  complete  break  between  them  and  the  highest 
Silurian  strata.  The  lowest  parts  of  the  British  Old  Red  Sandstone,  containing  Ptery- 
gotuSy  CephaUispiSj  Pteraspis,  &c.,  are  wanting. 

Asia. — From  the  Ural  chain  eastwards,  the  Devonian  system  stretches  into  the 
heart  of  Asia.  Devonian  fossils  have  been  recognised  in  the  region  of  the  Altai,  where 
the  limestone  of  Krjukowsk  has  yielded  Phacops  altaicus,  Harpes  reticulatuSy  Bronteus 
sibiricuSy  ProHus  OeMertiy  DalmanOeSy  Goniatiies  (Anarcedtes)  kUeseptatuSy  Orthoceras 
ulbensey  Platyceras  disjunUumy  MerisUlla  ypsolon,  Merisiina  ( Whitjieldia)  tufnidoy  Athyris 
undatay  Spirifer  siMricuSy  &c — au  assemblage  that  may  represent  the  Coblenzian  group 
of  the  typical  Rhineland  series.^  Richthofen  brought  from  south-western  China  a  series 
of  marine  fossils  which  show  the  presence'  there  of  strata  probably  referable  to  Middle 
and  Upper  Devonian  horizons.  Out  of  28  species  named  by  Kayser,  no  fewer  than  13 
are  cosmopolitan,  including  such  familiar  forms  as  Bhynehtniella  cuboideSy  B.  pugnus, 

^  P.  N.  Wenjukoff,  '  Die  Fauna  des  Devouischeu  Systems  im  nordwestlichen  und  centralen 
Russland,'  St.  Petersburg,  1886.  This  paper  deals  only  with  the  invertebrate  fossils,  and 
leaves  out  the  distribution  of  the  abundant  ichthyolites. 

^  T.  Tschemychew,  'Materialien  zur  Kenutniss  der  Devomschen  Fauna  des  Altai's,* 
St.  Petersburg,  1893. 
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Pentamerus  gaUatus^  Atrypa  reticularis  (var.  desquanuUa)^  Merista  plebeia,  Spiri/er 
Vemeuilif  Orthis  striatulay  Productua  subacuhatus,  Strophalosia  produdoideSj  Aulopora 
tubarformis.^ 

In  the  Hindu  Khoosh  Devonian  fossils  have  been  obtained  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Chitral  river,  consisting  of  corals  and  brachiopods  {FavosiUSf  CycUJiophyllum,  Orthis 
drUxtula^  Spirifer  exUnsuSt  S.  disjunctus,  Athyris  concetUricOf  Atrypa  aapera^  Jtensselasria 
stringic^).* 

North  Ain«rica. — The  Devonian  system,  as  developed  in  the  Northern  States,  and 
eastern  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  presents  much  geological  interest  in  the  union  which 
it  contains  of  the  same  two  distinct  petrographical  and  biological  types  found  in  £urope. 
Traced  along  the  Alleghany  chain,  through  Pennsylvania,  into  New  York,  the  Devonian 
rocks  are  found  to  contain  a  characteristic  suite  of  marine  organisms  comparable  with 
those  of  the  Devonian  system  of  Europe.  But  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  range 
of  Silurian  hills  we  encounter  in  the  north-eastern  States,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia,  a  succession  of  red  and  yellow  sandstones,  limestones,  and  shales  nearly  devoid  of 
marine  organisms,  yet  full  of  land-plants,  and  with  occasional  traces  of  fish  remains.' 

The  marine  or  Devonian  type  has  been  grouped  in  the  following  subdivisions  by  the 
geologists  of  New  York  :— 

(Catskill  Red  Sandstone,  with  fish  remains  {Holoptychius,  kc,). 
Chemung  group  {Spirifer  VerneuUi). 
Portage  group  {OoniatiteSf  Cardiola,  Clymenia). 
Genesee  group  {Rhynchomlla  cf.  citboides). 
BfiDDLB       /Hamilton  group  (PhacopSy  HomaloTwtHSf  Crypheetia), 
\Maruellus  group  (&07iia^t^<v). 

(Comiferous    limestone    {Spiryfer   a.cuminatu8y    S.  gregarius^    Dal- 
ftianiteSf  Proetus), 
Onondaga  limestone,  Schoharie  grit,  Cauda  -  galli  grit,  Esopus  slate. 
(This  and  the  Comiferous  limestone  are  bracketed  together  as 
the  Upper  Helderberg  group). 
Oriskany  sandstone'*  {Spirifer  arenosus,  Rensselwria  avoides). 

In  the  Lower  Devonian  series,  traces  of  terrestrial  plants  {Psilophyton^  Caulopteris, 
kc.)  havei)een  detected,  even  as  far  west  as  Ohio.  Corals  (cyathophylloid  forms,  with 
FavonteSy  Syringoporat  kc.)  abound,  especially  in  the  Comiferous  Limestone,  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  mass  of  coral-rock  in  the  American  Paloeozoic  series,  from 
which  Hall  gathered  a  magnificent  collection  of  specimens.  Among  the  brachiopods 
are  species  of  PentavieruSy  Stricklandinia,  llhynchoiuUa,  and  others,  with  the  charac- 
teristic European  form  Spiri/er  mltrijugatusy  and  the  world-wide  Atrypa  reticularis. 

^  Richthofen,  *  China,'  iv.  p.  75.  Abundantly  fossiliferous  Devonian  rocks  have  been 
found  in  the  provinces  of  Yunau  and  Kwei  Chau  (Douville,  Conipt.  rend.  26th  Feb.  1900), 
and  more  recently  some  beds  of  anthracite  interstratified  among  the  shales  and  limestones 
(G.  H.  Monod,  op.  cU.  4th  Feb.  1901). 

*  General  M'Mahon  and  Mr.  Hudleston,  Oeol.  Mag.  1902,  pp.  3,  49. 

'  See  a  suggestive  paper  on  *  Palseozoic  Seas  and  Barriers  in  Eastern  North  America,'  by 
E.  0.  UWch  and  C.  Schuchert,  Btdl.  New  York  State  Mxts.  No.  52  (1902),  p.  683. 

^  As  already  stated  (p.  977),  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  American  geologists 
as  to  where  the  base  of  the  system  should  be  placed.  Professor  H.  S.  Williams  thinks  it 
comes  between  the  Lower  and  Upper  i)art  of  the  Oriskany  group  {Btdl.  Oeol.  Sac.  Amer.  xi. 
1900,  p.  346)  ;  Mr.  Prosser  places  the  line  at  the  base  of  the  Cauda-galli  grit  {B.  U.  S.  G.  S. 
Na  120, 1894) ;  others,  like  Dr.  J.  M.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Schuchert,  would  include  th'e  Lower 
Helderberg  group  as  the  base  of  the  Devonian  {B.  Oeol.  Soc.  Avier.  xi.  p.  241  ;  Mem.  New 
Vork  State  Mus.  iii.  No.  3,  1900).  In  this  Memoir  Dr.  Clarke  fully  discusses  the  Oriskany 
faana.  Other  recent  papers  by  this  able  palaeontologist  will  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
same  Museum,  Nos.  39,  49,  52.  See  also  his  paper  on  tlie  Oneonta,  Ithaca,  and  Portage 
formation  in  15^  Ann.  Rep.  State  Oeologisty  New  York,  1895. 
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The  trilobites  include  the  genera  DalmanitsSt  PtoStus,  and  Phacops,  Remains  of  fishes 
occur  in  the  Comiferous  group,  consisting  of  ichthyodorulites  and  teeth  of  cestraciont 
and  hybodont  placoids,  with  plates,  bones,  and  teeth  of  some  peculiar  forms  {Macro- 
petali^Uhys,  Onychodus), 

In  the  Marcellus  shale,  Hamilton  beds,  and  Genesee  shale  remains  of  land -plants 
occur,  but  much  less  abundantly  than  among  the  rocks  of  New  Brunswick.  Brachiopods 
are  especially  numerous  among  the  sandy  beds  in  the  centre  of  the  formation.  They 
comprise,  as  in  Europe,  many  broad-winged  spirifers  (S.pennatus  [mucronatus\  &c.),  with 
species  of  Prodticttts,  ChomteSj  Athyris,  &c.  The  earliest  American  goniatites  have  been 
noticed  in  these  beds. 

The  Portage  and  Chemung  groups  in  the  Eastern  districts  have  yielded  land-plants 
and  fnooids,  also  some  crinoids,  numerous  broad-winged  spirifers,  with  Aviculfe  and  a 
few  other  lamellibranchs,  but  in  Western  New  York  a  more  abundant  pelagic  fauna 
(Naples)  is  presented,  especially  rich  in  goniatites  (Mantieoceras^  numerous  species, 
GephyroceraSf  Probeleceras,  Beloceraa,  Sandbergeroceras,  TovTioceras,  Ba4sLriles\  and  Cly- 
menias  {OyrtoelyTnenia).^  These  strata  consist  of  shales  and  laminated  sandstones,  which 
attain  a  maximum  thickness  of  upwards  of  2000  feet,  but  die  out  entirely  towards  the 
interior.  They  pass  up  insensibly  into  a  mass  of  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates 
—the  Catskill  group,*  which  is  2000  or  3000  feet  thick  in  the  Catskill  Mountains,  and 
thickens  along  the  Appalachian  region  to  5000  or  6000  feet.  These  red  arenaceous  rocks 
bear  a  striking  similarity  in  their  lithological  and  biological  characters  to  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Europe.  As  a  whole  they  are  unfossiliferous,  but  they  have  yielded  some 
ferns  like  those  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  {Archasopieris 
hibernica  and  a  number  of  American  species,  Cycloptcris,  &c. )  some  characteristic  genera 
of  fish,  Bothriolepis,  Holoptychiua^  GlyptopomtiSf  DipUruSy  GyracanUiiM,  and  a  large 
lamellibranch  closely  resembling  the  Irish  Amnigenia  or  Anodontcu  From  the  Black 
Shale  of  Ohio  at  the  top  of  the  system  and  immediately  below  the  base  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous series,  the  gigantic  fishes  were  obtained  to  which  reference  was  made  on  p.  988. 

Devonian  formations  not  only  stretch  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  from 
Canada  into  northern  New  England  and  through  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania into  West  Virginia,  but  to  the  west  of  the  Appalachian  region  they  spread  through 
Ohio  and  Michigan  into  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Iowa.  They  reapi>ear  in  force  to  the 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  being  displayed  in  Nevada  in  a  mass  of  limestone  6000 
feet  thick,  followed  by  shales  and  quartzite,  and  with  a  remarkable  similarity  of  fauna 
from  bottom  to  top,  though  some  Lower  Devonian  forms  are  found  in  the  lowest  500 
feet  and  Upper  forms  in  the  highest  parts.  The  system  extends  still  farther  west  into 
California,  where  some  of  its  limestones  are  true  coral  reefs,  associated  with  slates  and 
schists,  and  are  believed  to  lie  about  the  platform  of  the  Corniferous  group  of  the  eastern 
region  or  the  base  of  the  Middle  Devonian  series.  They  contain  species  of  Favosiles, 
Cyailicphyllum,  AcermUaria,  Alveolites^  Syriiigopora,  MorUiculiporOy  Loaconema,  Murchi- 
sonia,  BelleropJum,  OrthoceraSt  &c.'  The  Devonian  formations  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  cross  into  Canada,  where  they  spread  over  a  wide  tract  in  Ontario,  and  have 
yielded  an  abundant  series  of  marine  fossils,  the  Corniferous  and  Hamilton  groups  being 
particularly  well  developed.  They  extend  across  the  district  of  Keewatin,  to  the  west 
and  south-west  of  James  Bay,  then  northwards  through  Hudson's  Bay  to  Southampton  Is- 


*  J.  M.  Clarke,  "The  Naples  Fauna,  with  Manticoceras  intumegccns,  in  Western  New 
York,"  leth  Ann.  lUp,  State  OeologisU  Nexo  York,  1898. 

^  On  this  group  see  J.  J.  Stevenson,  Proc  Anier,  Assoc  xl.  (1891),  Vice-President's  Address 
to  Geol.  Section ;  ATrier,  Joum,  Sci.  xlvi.  (1893),  p.  330.  N.  H.  Darton,  op.  cU.  xlv.  (1898), 
p.  203.  Messrs.  J.  M.  Clarke  and  Schucbert  have  proposed  a  revised  classification  of  the  whole 
of  the  older  Palaeozoic  formations  of  New  York,  Scknce,  x.  (1899),  p.  874. 

»  J.  S.  Diller  and  C.  Schuchert,  Amer.  Joum,  Sci.  xlvii.  (1894),  p  416.  See  C.  S.  Proeser, 
BuU.  [/.S.  G.  S.  No.  120  (1894). 
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land  and  westward  into  Manitoba,  the  Northwest  Territories  and  the  chain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  the  Middle  and  Upper  groups  of  Manitoba,  which  are  highly  fossiliferous, 
a  number  of  forms  occur  which  cannot  at  present  be  distinguished  from  European  species 
(Cladopora  cermcomis,  ProdiuAella  productoideSy  Stringocephalus  Burtini,  Atrypa  reticu- 
lariSf^  &c). 

Anstralasia. — In  New  South  Wales,  the  presence  of  Devonian  rocks  was  deter- 
mined by  W.  B.  Clarke  from  the  evidence  of  fossils.  The  thickness  of  strata  (sand- 
stones, quai-tzites,  conglomerates,  shales,  and  limestones)  is  in  some  places  estimated  at 
not  less  than  10,000  feet,  passing  down  into  Silurian  and  upwards  into  Carboniferous 
Htrata.  Among  the  numerous  fossils  are  many  forms  familiar  in  corresponding  strata 
in  Europe  and  North  America,  such  as  Cyaihophyllum  damnoTUeme^  Favosites  reticulata, 
F,  fibrosa,  F.  Ooldfussi,  HeliolUes  poroaa,  Chtmetes  langttessiana  {hardrerms),  Ortkis 
siriatula,  Bhynehonella  pleurodcn,  R,  pugnus,  Atrypa  retictUaris,  Spirifer  FemeuUi.^ 
In  Victoria,  certain  limestones  found  at  Bindi,  on  the  Tambo  river,  and  elsewhere,  have 
yielded  characteristically  Middle  Devonian  fossils,  including  Favosites  Ooldfussi, 
Spirifer  laevieostaluSf  Chanetes  australis,  and  a  placoderm  fish.  With  these  rocks  are 
associated  contemporaneous  felsitic  lavas  and  tuffs.  Other  strata  are  referred  to  the 
Upper  Devonian  series.' 

Rocks,  which  may  be  of  Devonian  age,  play  an  important  part  in  the  structure  of 
New  Zealand.  They  are  the  oldest  known  rocks  in  the  North  Island,  and  are 
said  to  reach  a  thickness  of  from  7000  to  10,000  feet  in  the  South  Island,  but  as  they 
arc  highly  folded  their  dimensions  may  not  be  so  great.  They  have  yielded  some 
bi-achiopods  {Spirifer  vespertilio),  and  are  said  also  to  contain  Hornaloiiotvs  expansuSf 
and  some  plant  remains.  They  are  pierced  by  granite,  near  which  in  some  places  they 
are  traversed  by  gold  reefs.  ^ 

II.  OLD  RED  SANDSTONE  TYPE. 
§1.    General    Characters. 

Under  the  name  of  Old  Eed  Sandstone,  is  comprised  a  thick  series  of 
red  sandstones,  shales,  and  conglomerates,  intermediate  in  age  between  the 
Ludlow  rocks  of  the  Upper  Siluriai;  series  and  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous 
system  in  Britain.  These  rocks  were  termed  "Old"  to  distinguish  them 
from  a  somewhat  similar  series  overlying  the  Coal-measures,  to  which  the 
name  "New"  Eed  Sandstone  was  applied.  When  the  term  Devonian 
was  adopted  it  speedily  supplanted  that  of  Old  Eed  Sandstone,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  founded  on  a  type  of  marine  strata  of  wide  geographical  extent, 
whereas  the  latter  term  described  what  appeared  to  be  merely  a  British 
and  local  development.  For  the  reasons  already  given,  however,  it  is 
desirable  to  retain  the  title  Old  Eed  Sandstone  as  descriptive  of  a 
remarkable  suite  of  deposits  to  which  there  is  little  or  nothing  analogous 
in  typical  Devonian  rocks.  The  Old  Eed  Sandstone  of  Europe  is  most 
characteristically  developed  in  the  British  Isles.  It  was  probably  deposited 
in  separate  areas  or  basins,  the  sites  of  some  of  which  can  still  be  traced. 
The  diversities  of  sediment  and  of  organic  contents  of  these  basins  point 

'  J.  F.  Whiteaves,  Address  to  Sec.  E.  Amer.  Assoc,  1899. 
^  See  the  authors  cited  on  pp.  979,  980. 

'  R.  A.  F.  Murray,  'Victoria:  Geology  and  Physical  Geography/  1887. 
*  Hector,   *  Handbook  of  New  Zealand,'  p.  36 ;   F.  W.  Hutton,  Trans,  New  Zealand 
Inst.  (1889),  p.  163. 
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to  the  absence,  or  at  least  rare  occurrence,  of  any  direct  communication 
between  them.  Nevertheless  the  presence  of  some  of  the  same  species  of 
fishes  in  different  basins,  and  also  in  marine  Devonian  strata  at  a  distance, 
probably  indicates  that  from  time  to  time  organisms  did  pass  between 
these  more  enclosed  waters  and  the  open  sea.  It  was  maintained  many 
years  ago  by  Fleming  and  stUl  more  explicitly  by  Godwin- Austen,  and 
was  afterwards  enforced  by  A.  C.  Eamsay,  tliat  these  basins  were  lakes 
or  inland  seas.  The  character  of  the  strata,  the  absence  of  unequivocally 
marine  fossils,  the  presence  of  land-plants,  myriapods,  and  numerous  ganoid 
fishes,  which  have  their  modem  representatives  in  rivers  and  lakes,  suggest 
and  support  this  opinion,  which  has  been  generally  adopted  by  geologists.^ 
The  red  arenaceous  and  marh^  strata  which,  with  their  fish-remains  and 
land-plants,  occupy  a  depth  of^many  thousand  feet  between  the -top  of  the 
Silurian  and  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  systems,  are  regarded  as  the 
deposits  of  a  series  of  lakes  or  inland  seas  formed  by  the  uprise  of  portions 
of  the  Silurian  sea-floor,  and  usually  cut  off  from  the  open  sea,  which,  how- 
ever, may  have  gained  occasional  access  to  them.  The  length  of  time  during 
which  these  enclosed  basins  must  have  existed  is  shown,  not  only  by  the 
thickness  of  the  deposits  formed  in  them,  but  by  the  complete  change 
which  took  place  in  the  marine  life  between  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous 
periods.  The  prolific  fauna  of  the  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  rocks  was  driven 
away  from  western  Europe  by  the  geographical  revolutions  which,  among 
other  changes,  produced  the  lake-basins  of  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone.  \Mien 
a  marine  population — crinoids,  corals,  and  shells — once  more  overspread 
that  area,  it  was  a  completely  different  one.  So  thorough  a  change  must 
have  demanded  a  long  interval  of  time. 

Rocks. — As  shown  by  the  name  of  the  type,  red  sandstone  is  the 
predominant  rock.  The  colour  varies  from  a  light  brick-red  to  a  deep 
chocolate-brown,  and  occasionally  passes,  into  green,  yellow,  or  mottled 
tints.  The  sandstones  are  for  the  most  part  granular  siliceous  rocks, 
wherein  the  component  grains  of  clear  quartz  are  coated  and  held  to- 
gether by  a  crust  of  earthy  ferric  oxide.  In  no  part  of  the  geological 
record  is  the  prevalence  of  this  red  material  more  marked  than  in  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone.  The  conditions  that  led  to  the  precipitation  of  this 
oxide  in  such  quantity  are  not  yet  well  understood.^  Scattered  pebbles  of 
quartz  or  of  various  crystalline  rocks  are  frequently  noticeable  among  the 
sandstones,  and  this  character  affords  a  passage  into  conglomerate.  The 
latter  rock  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in  many  Old  Red  Sandstone  dis- 
tricts. It  varies  in  thickness  from  a  mere  thin  layer  up  to  successive 
massive  beds,  having  a  united  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet  The 
pebbles  vary  much  in  composition,  consisting  of  quartz,  quartzite, 
greywacke,  granite,  syenite,  quartz-porphyry,  gneiss,  felsite,  or  other 
durable  material,  and  their  varying  nature  serves  to  distinguish  some 
bands  of  conglomerate  from  others.     They  are  of  all  sizes  up  to  blocks 

^  For  a  history  of  opinion  on  this  subject  see  A.  6.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin,  xxviii.  p.  846. 

'  See  postea^  p.  1006.  Mr.  I.  C.  Russell  concludes  that  in  the  msyority  of  cases  the  ferric 
oxide  was  deposited  during  the  subaerial  decay  of  the  rocks  from  which  the  sediment  was 
derived.     B.  U.  S.  O.  S.  No.  52  (1889). 
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eight  feiiet  or  more  in  length.  They  are  sometimes  tolerably  angular, 
particularly  where  the  conglomerate  rests  upon  schists  or  other  rocks  which 
weather  into  angular  blocks.  In  the  upper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  thick 
accumulations  of  subangular  conglomerate  or  breccia  recall  some  glacial  de- 
posits of  modem  times  (p.  1011).  The  stones  in  the  conglomerates  are 
generally  well  rounded,  sometimes  indeed  remarkably  so,  ev^en  when  they 
are  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  The  larger  blocks  are  usually  more  angular 
fragments  that  have  been  derived  from  rocks  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. The  smaller  rounded  stones  have  often  come  from  some  distance  ; 
at  least  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  near  soiu'ce  for  them.  Bands  of 
red  and  green  clay  or  marl  occur,  in  which  seams  and  nodules  of  corn- 
stone  may  not  infrequently  be  observed.  Here  and  there,  too,  the  sand- 
stones assume  a  flaggy  character,  and  sometimes  pass  into  fine  grey  or 
olive-coloured  shales  and  flagstones.  Organic  remains  occur  in  some  of 
these  grey  beds,  but  are  usually  absent  from  the  red  strata,  though  in 
some  of  the  conglomerates  teeth,  scales,  and  broken  bones  of  fishes  are 
not  uncommon.  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  peculiar  very  hard  calcareous 
and  bituminous  flagstones  are  largely  developed,  and  have  yielded  the 
chief  part  of  the  remarkable  ichthyic  fauna  of  the  system.  In  Scotland, 
also,  contemporaneously  erupted  andesites,  diabases,  agglomerates,  and  tufls 
play  an  important  part  in  the  petrography  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
seeing  that  they  attain  a  thickness  in  some  places  of  more  than  6000 
feet,  and  form  important  ranges  of  hills.  They  point  to  the  existence  of 
extensive  volcanic  eruptions  from  numerous  vents  in  the  inland  basins  in 
which  the  sediments  were  accumulated. 

Life. — No  greater  contrast  is  to  be  found  between  the  organic  con- 
tents of  any  two  successive  groups  of  rock  than  that  which  is  presented 
bj  a  comparison  of  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  systems 
of  Western  Europe.  The  abundant  marine  fauna  of  the  Ludlow  period 
disappeared  from  the  region.  As  soon  as  the  red  rocks  begin,  the  fossils 
diminish  in  number  and  soon  die  out.  But  the  geographical  changes 
probably  took  place  slowly.  The  peculiar  conditions  under  which  the 
red  sediments  were  laid  down  began  to  show  themselves  while  the 
Upper  Silurian  fauna  still  flourished  in  the  waters,  so  that  some  of  the 
uppei-most  fossiliferous  Silurian  strata  (Downtonian  and  Tile-stones)  are 
quite  red. 

Some  traces  of  the  aquatic  plants  that  grew  in  the  fresh-water  lakes 
have  been  detected.  An  abundant  fossil,  originally  referred  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom  and  named  Parka  by  Fleming,  was  afterwards  con- 
sidered to  be  more  probably  the  egg-packets  of  the  large  crustaceans 
which  abounded  in  these  waters.  More  recently,  however,  this  organism 
has  been  carefully  studied  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  and  Professor  D.  P. 
Penhallow,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  represents  what  were 
aquatic  plants  with  creeping  stems,  linear  leaves,  and  sessile  sporocarps 
bwiring  two  kinds  of  sporangifi.^  On  the  land  that  surrounded  the  lakes 
or  inland  seas  of  the  period,  there  grew  the  oldest  terrestrial  vegetation 
of  which  more  than  mere  fragments  are  known.     It  has  been  scantily 

^  Traiia,  Roy,  fSoc.  Canada^  ix.  (1891),  sect.  iv.  pp.  3-16. 
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preserved  in  the  ancient  lake-bottoms  in  Europe ;  more  abundantly  in 
Gasp^  and  New  Brunswick,  The  American  localities  yielded  to  the  long- 
continued  researches  of  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  more  than  100  species  of 
land-plants.  They  are  almost  all  vascular  cryptogams,  lycopods  and  ferns 
being  largely  predominant.  Among  the  equisitace»  are  AsterocalamiUs, 
Calamodadus,  Annularia,  and  Pinnidaria,  The  lycopods  include  Lycopodiies, 
Leptophleum,  Lepidodendran,  PsUophyton  (Fig.  386,  especially  characteristic), 
ArthrostigmOy  and  Bothrodendron  {Cyclostigma),  The  ferns  belong  to  the 
genera    Archsaopteris    (Palasapteris),    Neuropteris,    Sphenopieris,    Aneimite^ 


Fig.  38(i.— Psilophyton  robustum,  DawAon.    Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone,  Perthshire. 

Drawn  by  Mr.  R.  Kidston. 

a,  specimen  of  the  plant  \  nat.  size  ;  h,  fructification  ;  c,  empty  spore'^UMM. 

Alethopteris,  Megalopteris}  Higher  forms  of  vegetation  are  represented  by 
the  Cordaitales,  which  include  Cordaites,  Araucarioxylon  {Dadoxylon),^  &c., 
and  are  now  regarded  as  synthetic  types,  since  they  possess  the  characters 
of  both  the  Coniferse  and  Cycadofilicales.  So  abundant  are  the  vegetable 
remains  in  certain  districts  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  that  in  some  layers 
they  actually  form  thin  seams  of  coal. 

The  interest  of  this  flora  is  heightened  by  the  discovery  of  the  fact 

^  See  note  3,  p.  1018,  on  the  plant-beds  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  fVom  which  so 
rich  a  flora,  supposed  at  first  to  be  Devonian,  was  obtained. 

2  Mem.  Oeol.  Survey  Canada,  1871  ;  op.  cU.  1878  ;  Q.  J.  G.  S.  1881,  p.  299  ; 
*  Acadian  Geology/  2nd  edition. 
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that  the  primeval  forests  were  not  without  the  hum  of  insect  life. 
Ancient  relics  of  insect  forms,  which  have  been  recovered  from  the 
Devonian  strata  of  New  Brunswick,^  include  both  orthopterous  and 
neuropterous  wings,  and  have  been  regarded  by  Mr.  Scudder  of  Boston 
as  combining  a  remarkable  union  of  characters  now  found  in  distinct 
orders  of  insects.  In  one  fragment  he  observed  a  structure  which  he 
could  only  compare  to  the  stridulating  organ  of  some  male  Orthqptera. 
Another  wing  indicates  the  existence  of  a  gigantic  Ephemera,  with  a 
spread  of  wing  extending  to  five  inches.  The  Lower  Helderberg  rocks 
of  New  York,  which  by  some  geologists  are  placed  in  the  Devonian 
system  (p.  977),  have  furnished  two  genera  of  scorpions  {Palasophonus  and 
Proscarpius). 

The  existence  of  myriapods  in  the  forests  of  this  ancient  period  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  B.  N.  Peach,  who  finds  that  the  so-called  Kampecaris, 
previously  regarded  as  a  larval  form  of  isopod  crustacean,  really  contains 
two  genera  {KampecariSy  ArchicUismus)  of  chilognathous  myriapods  differing 
from  other  known  forms,  fossil  and  recent,  in  their  less  di£ferentiated 
structure,  each  body  segment  being  separate,  and  supplied  with  only  one 
pair  of  walking  legs.^  There  were  also  pulmoniferous  shells,  of  which 
one  species  {StrophUes  gi-andasva,  Dawson)  occurs  in  the  plant-beds  of  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick.^ 

The  water-basins  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  might  be  supposed  to 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  singularly  devoid  of  aquatic  life,  inasmuch  as 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  red  sandy  and  marly  strata  is  unfossiliferous. 
In  some  of  the  basins  where  the  sediments  are  not  red  and  sandy,  it  is 
evident  that  life  was  extremely  abundant,  as  is  shown,  for  example 
by  the  vast  quantities  of  fossil  fishes  entombed  in  the  grey  bituminous 
flagstones  of  Caithness  and  Orkney.  It  may  be  observed  also  that 
where  grey  shales  occur  intercalated  among  the  red  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  they  are  often  full  of  plant-remains,  and  may  contain  also 
ichthyolites  and  other  fossils  which  are  usually  absent  from  the  coarser  red 
sediments.  There  would  appear  to  have  been  occasions  of  sudden  and 
widespread  destruction  of  fish-life  in  the  waters  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
for  platforms  occur  in  which  the  remains  are  thickly  crowded  together, 
yet  80  entire  that  they  could  not  have  been  transported  from  a  distance, 
and  must  have  been  covered  over  with  silt  before  they  had  time  to  decay 
and  undergo  much  separation  of  their  plates  and  scales  (p.  828). 

An  interesting  confirmation  of  the  view  that  these  basins  were  isolated 
is  supplied  by  the  occurrence  pf  what  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  lacustrine 
or  fluviatile  moUusk  yet  known,  Ammgema  {AnodorUa,  Archanodan)  Jukedi, 
This  shell  has  been  found  in  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Ireland  and 
England  associated  with  land-plants  (Archaopteris,  Sphenopteris,  Botkroden- 

'  For  a  synopsis  of  aU  known  species  of  fossil  insects  up  to  the  year  1890,  see  B,  U,S,  O.  S, 
No.  71,  1891. 

*  Proc  Ray.  Phya,  Soc.  Edin,  viL  (1882),  p.  179. 

'  See  the  note  on  p.  1018  regarding  the  age  of  these  plant-beds.  If  found  in  the  Carboni- 
ferous portion,  the  sheU  mentioned  in  the  text  must  be  removed  from  the  list  of  Devonian 
or  Old  Bed  Sandstone  fossils. 
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dron^  Ulodendron,  Stigmaria^  Calamiies),  fishes  (Coccosteus)  and  arthropods 
{Eurypterus)}  A  closely  allied  species  {A.  ccUskillensis)  has  been  met 
with  in  the  Catskill  formation  of  the  United  States,  likewise  accompanied 


Fig.  887.— Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  Fishes. 
n,  CephaUutpis  Lyelli,  Ag.  (side  view),  restored  by  Professor  Ray.Lankester ;  6,  Osteolepia  microlepi- 
dotus,  Sedgw.  and  Hurch.,  rentored  by  Dr.  Traquair;  c,  Dipterus  Valenciennesii,  Sedgw.  and 
March.,  from  a  sketch  by  Dr.  Traquair ;  t/,  Coccosteus  decipiens,  Ag. ;  r,  Mesacanthos  (Acan- 
thodes)  Mitchelli,  Eg.,  Forfarshire,  from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  B.  N.  Peach. 

by  land-plants  and  fishes  {Holonema),  while  another  species  has   been 
found  in  Russia.     The  shells  resemble  the  modern  Unio, 

The  fauna  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  consists  pre-eminently  of  ostra- 

>  R.  B.  Newton,  Oeol.  Mag,  1899,  p.  245  ;  J.  M.  Clarke,  BuU,  New  York  StaU  liw.. 
No.  49  (1901),  p.  199. 
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codenns  and  fishes  (Figs.  387,  388).  Among  these  the  Pteraspis  survived 
for  a  while  from  Upper  Silurian  times.  With  it  there  lived  other  forms 
(Holaspis)  and  genera  of  the  allied  family  of  the  Cephalaspidse.  Of  the 
genus  CephalaspiSj  upwards  of  ten  species  are  known,  the  largest  of 
which  ((7.  magnijica),  from  the  Caithness  flags,  measures  12  inches  in 
breadth.  The  ancient  Dipnoi,  which  still  survive  in  a  few  forms  in  some 
African  and  Australian  rivers  {Protoptems^  Ceratodus)^  were  represented  in 
the  lakes  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  by  the  abundant  DipteruSy  and 
in  those  of  the  Upper  by  Fhaneropleuron,  The 
Elasmobranchs  were  represented  by  the  acan- 
thodians,  distinguished  by  their  strong  spines, 
(Mesacanthvs  [Acanthodes\  DiplacanthiLS,  Cheira- 
canthus).  Some  of  the  most  bizarre  forms 
were  such  ostracoderms  as  the  Fterichthys  (Fig. 
388),  Asierol^nSy  and  Bothriolepis.  The  order 
CrossopterygidaB,  so  remarkable  for  the  central 
scaly  lobe  of  their  fins,  and  represented  at  the 
present  time  by  Polypterus,  swarmed  in  the 
waters,  some  of  the  most  characteristic  genera 
being  TristichopteruSy  Gyroptichius,  GlyptohpiSy  Osieo- 
Iqnsj  Thursius,  and  Diplopierus,  which  are  found 
in  the  Caithness  Flagstones  of  Scotland,  and 
Glyptopomvs  and  HoloptychiuSy  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  Upper  division  of  the  system.  The 
order  Arthrodira,  which  comprises  the  family  of 
the  coccosteids,  includes  the  type  genus  Coccosteus, 
Phiyctasnaspis,  and  the  gigantic  Homosieus  {Astera- 
lepis  of  Hugh  Miller,  but  not  of  Eichwald).  This 
latter  form  appears  to  have  been  the  largest  fish  toetud^^X'^g^C^o^^^^^  Ag.). 
of  the  period  in  the  European  area,  it^  massive 

cuirass-like  head -shield  sometimes  measuring  twenty  inches  in  length 
by  sixteen  in  breadth.  Ganoids  were  represented  by  some  small 
sturgeon-like  fishes  {CheiroUpis)  in  the  fauna  of  the  earUer  portion  of 
the  period  in  Scotland  (Lake  Orcadie),  while  in  the  Upper  Old  Red 
Sandstone  there  were  selachians  of  the  genera  Psammosteus  and 
Cosmacanthus.^  The  Dinichthys  already  referred  to  (p.  988)  as  occurring 
in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  North  America  was  probably  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  formidable  of  these  early  fishes.  Its  head  alone,  encased  in 
strong  plates,  attained  a  length  of  three  feet,  and  was  armed  with  a 
powerful  apparatus  of  teeth. 

A  few  eurypterids  are  met  with  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  especially 
of  the  genera  Eurypterus  and  Pterygotus  (Fig.  384).  The  species  of  the 
former  are  small,  but  one  of  the  latter,  P.  anglictis,  is  found  in  Scotland, 
which  must  have  had  a  length  of  five  or  six  feet.  Other  genera  are 
Eurypterella,  Slimonia,  and  Stylonurus,     Phyllopods  allied  to  the  modem 

*  Traquair,  Geol.  Mag.  1888,  p.  507,  and  "  The  extinct  vertebrata  of  the  Moray  Firth  area" 
in  Harvey  Brown  and  Buckley's  *  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  the  Moray  Basin/  1896.  M.  Lohest, 
Ann.  Soc.  OM.  Bdg.  xv.  (1888),  p.  112.     Whiteaves,  Canad.  Nat.  x.  Nos.  1,  2  (1881). 
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brackish-water  Esthetia  abound  in  the  Caithness  flagstones,  in  north-west 
Eussia  and  in  the  Catskill  group  (New  York).  Ostracods  {Aparchiks, 
IsochilinoLy  Beyrichia,  or  Drepanella?)  occur  in  Scotland.  Phyllocarid 
genera  are  found,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  system,  in  the  United 
States  (EchifiocariSy  Pephricaris,  EleutherocariSj  Elymocaris,  Tropidocaris), 

§  2.  Local  Development. 

Britain. — Murchison,  who  strongly  advocated  the  opinion  that  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone and  Devonian  rocks  represent  different  geographical  conditions  of  the  same  period, 
and  who  had  with  satisfaction  seen  the  adoption  of  the  Devonian  classification  by 
Continental  geologists,  endeavoured  to  trace  in  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Britain  a 
threefold  division,  like  that  which  had  been  accepted  for  the  Devonian  system.  He 
accordingly  arranged  the  formations  as  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 

'  s^  (  Yellow  and  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  (BoihriolepU  [formerly 
a,  \      Pterichthys]  nwjor,  Holoptychius  ncbilissimuSf  &c. )  =  Dura  Den  beds. 

(  Grey  and  blu^  calcareous  and  bituminous  flagstones,  limestones,  and 
-|  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  {IHpteruSj  Osteolepis,  HomoUeus^ 
\     Mesacanthus,  Pterichthys^  &c. )  =  Caithness  flags. 


O 


»    (  Red  and  purple  sandstones,  grey  sandy  flagstones,  and  coarse  con- 
o  \      glomerates  {Cephalcupis,  Pteraspis,  Pierygotiis)  =  Arbroath  flags. 


It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  no  district  can  these  three  subdivisions  be  found 
together,  and  that  the  so-called  ''middle"  formation  occm-s  only  in  one  region — the 
north  of  Scotland.  The  classification,  therefore,  does  not  rest  upon  any  actually  ascer- 
tained stratigraphical  sequence,  but  on  an  inference  from  the  organic  remains.  The 
value  of  this  inference  will  be  estimated  a  little  farther  on.  All  that  can  be  affirmed 
from  the  observed  stratigraphy  is  that  a  great  physical  and  palseontological  break  can 
everywhere  be  traced  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland,  dividing  it  into  two 
completely  distinct  series.^  A  similar  hiatus  will  not  improbably  be  discovered  in  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  of  South  Wales. 

As  above  remarked,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  where  its  strata  are  really  red,  is,  like 
other  masses  of  red  deposits,  singularly  barren  of  organic  remains.  The  physical  con> 
ditions  under  which  the  precipitation  of  iron -oxide  took  place  are  not  easily  explained, 
but  were  evidently  unfavourable  for  the  development,  or  at  least  for  the  fossilisation, 
of  animal  life  in  the  same  waters.  Ramsay  connected  the  occurrence  of  such  red 
formations  with  the  existence  of  salt  lakes,  from  the  bitter  waters  of  which  not  only  iron- 
oxide  but  often  rock-salt,  magnesian  limestone,  and  gypsum  were  thrown  down.*  He 
pointed  also  to  the  presence  of  land-plants,  footprints  of  amphibia  (in  Permian  and  later 
formations)  and  other  indications  of  terrestrial  surfaces  while  truly  marine  organisms  are 
either  found  in  a  stunted  condition  or  are  absent  altogether.  We  have  seen  that  where 
the  strata  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  losing  their  red  colour  and  ferruginous  character, 
assume  grey  or  yellow  tints  and  pass  into  a  calcareous  or  argillaceous  condition,  they 
not  infrequently  become  fossiliferous.  At  tbe  same  time,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
red  conglomerates,  which  might  be  supposed  little  likely  to  contain  organic  i«mains, 
are  occasionally  found  to  be  full  of  detached  scales,  plates,  and  bones  of  fishes. 

'  A.  G.,  Q,  J.  G.  A  vol.  xviii.  (1860),  p.  312. 

^  Professor  Gosselet  contends  that  the  precipitation  of  iron  might  quite  well  have  taken 
place  in  the  sea,  and  he  cites  the  case  of  the  Devonian  basin  of  Dinant,  where  the  same 
beds  are  in  one  part  red  and  barren  of  organic  remains,  and  in  another  part  of  the  same 
area  are  of  the  usual  colours,  and  are  full  of  mariue  fossils.  But  the  red  colour  of  the  OM 
Red  Sandstone  is  general,  and  is  accompanied  with  other  proofs  of  isolation  in  basins  (p.  1000). 
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The  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Britain,  according  to  the  author's  researches,  consists  of 
two  sabdiTisions,  the  lower  of  which  passes  down  conformably  into  the  Upper  Silurian 
deposits,  the  upper  shading  off  in  the  same  manner  into  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous 
system,  while  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  an  unconformability. 

1.  LowBK. — Red  sandstones,  conglomerates,  flagstones,  and  associated  igneous 
rocks,  passing  in  some  places  conformably  down  into  Upper  Silurian  formations, 
elsewhere  resting  uuconformably  on  Dalradian  or  other  older  rocks — Piichythecaf  Parka, 
KampeeariSy  Eurypients,  Pterygotus,  CephcUaspiSy  Meaacanthus,  laehnacatUhus  {Dipla^ 
€anUiu8\  Climatius,  TfieloduSj  &c. 

In  a  memoir  on  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Western  Europe,  the  author  proposed 
short  names  for  the  different  detached  basins  in  which  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone 
was  accumulated.^  The  most  southerly  of  these  (the  Welsh  Lake)  lies  in  the  Silurian 
region  extending  from  Shropshire  into  South. Wales.  Here  the  uppermost  parts 
of  the  Silurian  system  graduate  into  red  strata,  not  less  than  10,000  feet  thick,  which 
in  turn  pass  up  conformably  into  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  This  vast 
accumulation  of  red  rocks  consists  in  its  lower  portions  of  red  and  green  shales  and 
flagstones,  with  some  white  sandstones  and  thin  comstones  ;  in  the  central  and  chief 
division,  of  red  and  green  spotted  sandy  marls  and  clays,  with  red  sandstones  and 
comstones ;  in  the  higher  parts,  of  grey,  red,  chocolate-coloured,  and  yellow  sand- 
stones, with  bands  of  conglomerate.  No  unconformability  has  yet  been  proved  in  any 
part  of  this  series  of  rocks,  though,  from  the  observations  of  De  la  Beche  and  Jukes,  it 
may  be  suspected  that  the  higher  strata,  which  graduate  upwards  into  the  Carboniferous 
formations,  are  separated  from  the  underlying  portions  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  by  a 
distinct  discordance.' 

Although,  as  a  whole,  barren  of  organic  remains,  these  red  rooks  have  here  and 
there,  more  particularly  in  the  calcareous  zones,  yielded  fragments  of  fishes  and 
crustaceans.  In  their  lower  and  central  portions  remains  of  Cephakispis,  Vidymaspis, 
Pieraspis,  and  Cyathagpis  have  been  found,  together  with  eurypterids  of  the  genera 
StylonuruM,  Pterygotus,  the  crustacean  Prearcturus,  and  obscure  traces  of  plants.  The 
npper  yellow  and  red  sandstones  contain  none  of  the  cephalaspid  fishes,  which  are 
there  replaced  by  Bothriolepia  and  HoloptychiuSy  together  with  Amnigenia  {Aiwdonta) 
and  distinct  impressions  of  land-plants.  In  some  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  South  Wales  and  Shropshire,  Serpula  and  Conularia  occur,  but  these  are 
exceptional  cases,  and  point  to  the  advent  of  the  Carboniferous  marine  fauna,  which 
doubtless  existed  outside  the  British  area  before  it  spread  over  the  site  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  basins. 

It  is  in  Scotland^  that  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  shows  the  most  complete  and 
varied  development,  alike  in  physical  structure  and  in  organic  contents.  Throughout 
that  country  the  system  is  found  to  be  distributed  in  distinct  basins  of  deposit,  in  each 
of  which,  where  fully  developed,  it  consists  of  two  well-marked  groups  of  strata, 

»  A.  G.,  Trans,  Ray.  Soe,  Edin.  vol.  xxviii.  (1879). 

*  De  la  Beche,  Mem,  Ged,  Surv,  vol.  i.  (1846),  p.  50.  J.  B.  Jukes,  *  Letters,  &c.'  (1871), 
p.  508;  letter  to  A.  C.  Ramsay,  dated  1857.  Symonds,  'Records  of  the  Rocks'  (1872). 
Hoghes,  Brit,  Assoc.  R^.  (1875),  sects,  p.  70.  The  Geological  Survey  is  now  engaged  in 
re\ising  the  maps  of  South  Wales  and  may  succeed  in  determining  the  detailed  stratigraphy 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  In  that  region  which,  in  its  western  part,  is  somewhat  complicated. 
I'p  to  the  present  time,  however,  no  definite  break  in  the  stratigraphical  sequence  of  the 
formation  has  been  detected.     Summary  of  Progress  for  1901. 

'  See  Agassiz,  *  Poissons  du  Vieux  Gr^s  Rouge.'  Hugh  Miller's  *  Old  Red  Sandstone,' 
and  'Footprints  of  the  Creator.'  J.  Anderson's  'Dura  Den.'  Huxley,  Decade  x.  of  Mem. 
OtU.  Surv.  1861.  Explanations  Geol.  Surv.  Scotland,  sheets  14,  15,  23,  24,  32,  33,  34  ; 
fJeol.  Surv,  Memoirs  on  "Central  Fife,"  1900,  and  "East  Fife,"  1902  ;  author's  memoirs  cited 
on  this  and  the  previous  page,  and  'Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,'  Book  V. 
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separated  from  each  other  by  a  strong  unconfonuability  and  a  complete  break  in  the 
succession  of  organic  remains.  There  is  sufficient  diversity  of  lithologioal  and  p&lttonto- 
logical  characters  to  indicate  that  these  several  areas  were  on  the  whole  distinct  basins, 
separated  both  from  each  other  aud  from  the  sea.  The  interval  between  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  was  so  protracted,  and  the  geographical  tohanges  accomplished 
during  it  were  so  extensive,  that  the  basins  in  which  the  late  parts  of  the  system  were 
deposited  only  partially  corresponded  with  those  of  the  older  lakes. 

Of  the  basins  in  which  the  Lower  division  of  the  system  was  deposited  the  most 
important  (Lake  Caledonia)  occupies  the  central  valley,  between  the  base  of  the  High- 
land mountains  and  the  Uplands  of  the  southern  counties.  On  the  north-east,  it 
presents  a  series  of  noble  cliff-sections  along  the  coast-line  from  Stonehaven  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tay.  On  the  south-west  it  ranges  by  the  island  of  Arran  and  the  south 
of  Cantyre  across  St.  George's  Channel  into  Ireland,  where  it  runs  almost  to  the  western 
seaboard,  flanked  on  the  north,  as  in  Scotland,  by  hills  of  crystalline  rocks,  and  on  the 
south  chiefly  by  u  Silurian  belt  Both  divisions  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  are  here 
typically  seen.  The  lower  series  of  deposits  attains  a  maximum  depth  of  perhaps 
20,000  feet,  and  everywhere  presents  traces  of  shallow -water  conditions.  The 
accumulation  of  so  great  a  thickness  of  sediment  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition 
that  the  subterranean  movements,  which  at  first  ridged  up  the  Silurian  sea-floor  into 
land,  enclosing  separate  basins,  continued  to  deepen  these  basins,  until  eventually, 
enormous  masses  of  sediment  had  slowly  gathered  in  them.  This  massive  series  of 
deposits  passes  down  conformably  in  Lanarkshire  into  Upper  Silurian  rocks  ;  elsewhere 
its  base  is  concealed  by  later  formations,  or  by  the  unconfonuability  with  which  different 
horizons  rest  upon  the  older  rocks.  Covered  unconformably  by  every  rock  younger  than 
itself,  it  consists  of  reddish-brown  or  chocolate-coloured,  grey,  and  yellow  sandstones,  red 
shales,  grey  flagstones,  coarse  conglomerates,  with  occasional  bands  of  limestone  and 
comstone.  The  grey  flagstones  and  thin  grey  and  olive  shales  and  ^'calmstones"  are 
almost  confined  to  Forfarshire,  in  the  north-east  i>art  of  the  basin,  and  are  known  as  the 
"  Arbroath  flags."  One  of  the  most  marked  lithologioal  features  in  this  central  Scottish 
basin  is  the  occurrence  in  it  of  extensive  masses  of  interbedded  volcanic  rocks.  These, 
consisting  of  andesites,  dacites,  diabases,  agglomerates,  and  tuffs,  attain  a  thickness  of 
more  than  6000  feet,  and  form  important  chains  of  hills,  as  in  the  Pentland,  Ochil,  and 
Sidlaw  ranges.  They  lie  several  thousand  feet  above  the  base  of  the  system,  and  are 
regularly  interstratitied  with  bands  of  the  ordinary  sedimentary  strata.  They  point  to 
the  outburst  of  numerous  volcanic  vents  along  the  lake  or  inland  sea  in  which  the  Lower 
Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Central  Scotland  was  laid  down  ;  and  their  disposition  shows  that 
these  vents  ranged  themselves  in  lines  or  linear  groups,  parallel  with  the  general  trend  of 
the  great  central  valley.  The  fact  that  the  igneous  rocks  are  suoceeded  by  thousands  of 
feet  of  sandstones,  shales,  and  conglomerates,  without  any  intercalation  of  lava  or  tuff, 
proves  that  the  volcanic  episode  in  the  history  of  the  lake  came  to  a  close  long  before 
the  lake  itself  disappeared.  ^  As  a  rule,  the  deposits  of  this  basin  are  singularly  unfos- 
siliferous,  though  some  portions  of  them,  particularly  in  the  Forfarshire  (Arbroath)  flag- 
stone group,  have  proved  rich  in  remains  of  crustaceans  and  fishes.  Nine  or  morfe  species 
of  crustaceans  have  been  obtained,  chiefly  eurypterids,  but  including  one  or  two 
phyllopods.  The  large  pterygotus  {P.  anglicus)  is  especially  characteristic,  and  must 
have  attained  a  great  size,  for  some  of  the  individuals  indicate  a  length  of  6  feet,  with  a 
breadth  of  1^  feet.  There  occur  also  a  smaller  species  (P.  mhwr\  two  EurypUri  and 
tliree  species  of  Stylomirus.  Upwards  of  twenty  species  of  fishes  have  been  obtained, 
chiefly  from  the  Arbroath  flags,  belonging  to  the  groups  Acanthodii  and  Ostracodermi 
(Fig.  387).  One  of  the  most  abundant  forms  is  the  little  Meaacanthua  (Acanthodea) 
Mitchdli.     Another  common  fish  is  IschnacaiUhua  {Diplacantkus)  gracUia,     There  occur 

*  A.  G.,  Presidential  Address,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  1892,  p.  62  seg.  This  volcanic  history  is  more 
fully  discussed  in  *  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,'  Book  v. 
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also  Climalius  scutiger,  C.  reticulatus,  C,  uncinatris^  C,  Macnicoli,  C.  grandis,  C.  gracilis ^ 
Fartnu  incurvus,  Cephalaspis  LxjelliU  Pteraspis  Mitchelli,  and  the  curious  shark-like 
genus  TheloduSf  which  survived  from  Upper  Silurian  time.  Some  of  the  sandstones  and 
shales  are  crowded  with  indistinctly  preserved  vegetation  {Faehythecaj  &c.),  occasionally 
ia  sufficient  quantity  to  form  thin  lamina;  of  coal.  The  egg-like  impressions  known  as 
Parka  decipiens  and  referred  to  on  p.  1001,  also  abound  in  some  layers.  In  Forfarshire, 
the  surfaces  of  the  shaly  flagstones  are  now  and  then  covered  with  linear  grass-like 
pUnts,  like  the  sedgy  vegetation  of  a  lake  or  marsh.  In  Perthshire,  certain  layers 
occur,  chiefly  made  up  of  compressed  stems  of  Psilophyton  (Fig.  386).  The  adjoining  land 
was  doubtless  clothed  with  a  flora  in  large  measui'e  lycopodiaceous. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Highlands  lies  another  still  larger  basin  (Lake  Orcadi^), 
bat  only  a  portion  of  it  emerges  above  the  sea.  Skirting  the  slo^ies  of  the  mountains 
along  the  Moray  Firth  and  the  east  of  Ross  and  Sutherland,  it  stretches  through 
Caithness  and  the  Orkney  Islands  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Shetland  Group.  It 
may  possibly  have  been  at  one  time  continued  as  far  as  the  Sognefjord  and  DalsQord 
in  Norway,  where  red  conglomerates  like  those  of  the  north  of  Scotland  occur.  It 
may  even  have  ranged  eastwards  into  Russia,  or  at  least  have  had  a  water-channel 
connecting  it  with  that  region,  for,  as  already  stated,  some  of  its  most  character- 
istic fishes  are  found  also  among  the  Russian  Devonian  formations.  Its  strata  are 
typically  developed  in  Caithness,  where  they  consist  chiefly  of  the  well-known  dark- 
grey  bituminous  and  cjilcareous  flagstones  of  commerce.  These  lie  unconformably  upon 
ir-arlous  ci^'stalline  schists,  granites,  &c.,  and  must  have  been  deposited  on  the  uneven 
bottom  of  a  sinking  basin,  seeing  that  occasionally  even  some  of  the  higher  platforms  are 
found  resting  against  the  more  ancient  rocks.  The  lower  zones  consist  of  red  sandstones 
and  conglomerates,  which  graduate  upward  into  the  flagstones.  Other  red  sandstones, 
however,  supervene  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  system.  The  total  depth  of  the  series  in 
Caithness  has  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  16,000  feet.  Murchison  was  the  first  to 
attempt  the  correlation  of  the  Caithness  flagstones  with  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the 
rest  of  Britain.  Founding  upon  the  absence  from  these  northern  rooks  of  the  cephalaspi- 
dean  fishes  characteristic  of  the  admitted  I^ower  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  and  in  Wales  and  Shropshire,  upon  the  presence  of  numerous  genera  of  fishes 
not  known  to  occur  elsewhere  in  the  true  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  upon  the 
discovery  of  a  Pterygotus  in  the  basement  red  sandy  group  of  strata,  he  concluded  that 
the  massive  flagstone  series  of  Caithness  could  not  be  classed  with  the  Lower  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  but  must  be  of  younger  date.  He  supposed  the  red  sandstones,  con- 
glomerates, and  shales  at  the  base,  with  their  Pterygotus^  to  represent  the  true  Lower 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  while  the  great  flagstone  series  with  its  distinctive  fishes  was  made 
into  a  middle  division,  auswering  in  some  of  its  ichthyolitic  contents  to  the  Middle 
Devonian  rocks  of  the  Continent  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  fauna  of  Lake  Orcadie 
is  unlike  that  of  Lake  Caledonia,  while  the  identity  of  some  of  the  northern  genera  with 
those  elsewhere  found  in  middle  or  even  upper  Devonian  horizons  is  so  far  in  favour  of 
Murchison's  view.  On  the  other  hand,  considered  from  the  tectonic  side  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  similar  Old  Red  accumulations  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Grampians,  now 
only  a  few  miles  apart,  can  belong  to  widely  different  periods.  Long  continued  isolation 
in  separate  basins  would  lead  to  great  changes  in  the  faunas  of  these  areas,  and  the 
conditions  for  biological  development,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  abundance  of  the  fish 
remains,  were  more  favourable  in  the  northern  tlian  in  the  southern  waters.  A  few  of 
the  genera  specially  distinctive  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  do  occur  in  the  Moray 
Firth  area  (Pterygotus^  Cephalaspis,  Mesacaiithiis^  and  perhaps  Parexus).  Moreover,  the 
Uke  Orcadie  flagstones  and  fish-beds  are  overlain  unconformably  by  the  undoubted 
Ujtper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  with  its  characteristic  fishes,  so  that  they  occupy  a  strati- 
graphical  position  identical  with  that  of  the  unquestioned  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone 
on  the  8<nith  side  of  the  Highlands.  More  than  sixty  species  of  fishes  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  Among  these,  the  genera 
VOL.  II  X 
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CheiracanthuSf  Cheirolepis,  Coecosteus,  DiplacatithtiSf  DiplopteruSf  Dipterus,  Glyptol€p(Sf 
Gyroptychius,  HomaeaTUhuSf  ffomosteus,  MesacanthuSj  OsteolepiSj  PalsMspondylus, 
Pterichthys  (several  species),  Jihadinacafithus  and  Thursius  are  specially  characteristic. 
Some  of  the  shales  are  crowded  with  the  little  phyllopod  crustacean  Estheria  membran- 
acea^  and  the  largest  species  of  Cephalaspis  {C,  magnifica)  comes  from  this  basin.  Land- 
plants  abound,  especially  in  the  higher  groux^s  of  the  flagstones,  where  forms  of 
Fsilophytan,  Jjepidodendron^  Stigmariay  Sigillaria  (?),  Galamites  and  OychpUris,  as  well 
as  other  genera,  occur.  In  the  Shetland  Islands,  traces  of  abundant  contemporaneous 
volcanic  rocks  have  been  observed.^  These,  with  the  exception  of  two  trifling  examples 
in  the  region  of  the  Moray  Firth,  are  the  only  known  instances  of  volcanic  action  in  ihe 
Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Lake  Orcadie. 

A  third  basin  in  which  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  was  deposited  extends  through 
the  district  of  Lome  in  the  west  of  Argyllshire.  The  rocks  in  that  area  consist  in 
large  measure  of  andesitic  and  trachytic  lavas  and  tuffs,  but  with  some  underlying  and 
intercalated  shales,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates.  From  these  strata  an  interesting 
series  of  organic  remains  has  been  obtained  near  Oban,  including  a  new  species  of 
Cephalaspis  {C,  lomensia)^  Mesacanthiis^  Tlielodus  (?) ;  several  genera  of  ostracoils 
{AparchUeSj  Isoehilina^  and  Beyriehia  or  Drepanella  ?),  Ptery'gotus  (like  P.  Anglieus) ;  two 
species  of  chilognathous  myriapods  {Kampecaris  and  Archidesinus)  and  plant-remains, 
some  of  which  are  allied  to  PsUophyUm.^  The  researches  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
which  have  brought  these  organisms  to  light,  have  also  determined  that  the  younger 
g^nites  of  this  region  have  invaded  and  altered  various  members  of  the  Lower  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  and  thus  that  some  poi'tions  of  the  great  intrusive  bosses  of  the  High- 
lands are  not  older,  but  may  be  younger,  than  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone.' 

Another  basin  of  accumulation  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  lies  in  the  east  of 
Berwickshire,  and  includes  the  Cheviot  Hills.  Its  materials  are  again  largely  of  volcanic 
origin  (andesitic  lavas  and  tuffs,  &c.),  but  they  include  strata  containing  remains  of  plants 
and  Pterygotus,  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  this  tract  also  the  volcanic  rocks 
have  been  invaded  by  a  granitic  boss.  Not  improbably  here  and  in  the  Highlands 
these  intrusive  masses  were  connected  with  the  closing  phases  of  the  volcanic  period, 
like  the  great  cones  of  granophyre  and  granite  among  the  Tertiary  basalts  of  the  inner 
Hebrides.* 

2.  Upper. — This  division  consists  of  red  sandstones,  deep -red  clays  or  marls, 
conglomerates,  and  breccias,  the  sandstones  passing  into  yellow  or  even  white.  These 
strata,  wherever  their  stratigraphical  relations  can  be  distinctly  traced,  lie  unconformably 
upon  every  formation  older  than  themselves,  including  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  pass  up  conformably  into  the  Carboniferous  rocks  above. 
As  already  remarked,  they  were  deposited  in  basins,  which  only  partially  corresponded 
with  those  wherein  the  I^wer  Old  Red  Sandstone  had  been  laid  down.  Studied  from 
the  side  of  the  underlying  formations,  they  seem  naturally  to  form  part  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  since  they  agree  with  it  in  general  lithological  character,  and  also  in  con- 
taining some  distinctively  Old  Red  Sandstone  genera  of  fishes,  such  as  BothrioUpis, 
CoecosteuSf  and  ffohptychius ;  though,  approached  from  the  upper  or  Carboniferous 

1  A.  G.,  Trans.  Roy,  Soc.  Edin,  xxviii.  (1878),  p.  345  ;  Presidential  Address,  Q.  J,  Q.  ^'. 
xlviii.  (1892),  p.  94;  *  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britein,'  chap,  xxl  (1898),  pp.  383, 
866.  Peach  and  Home,  Proc  Boy,  Phys,  Soc.  Edin.  v.  (1880) ;  Tratis.  Boy.  Soc.  Edin. 
xxxii.  (1884),  p.  359.     J.  S.  Flett,  op.  cU.  xxxix. 

*  *  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,'  i.  p.  341 ;  Summary  of  Progress  qf  Geol.  Surv. 
for  the  years  1897-1901  ;  H.  Kynaston,  Trans.  Editi.  Oeol.  Soc  viii.  (1900),  p.  87. 

*  See  especially  the  work  of  Mr.  Kynaston  in  Summary  of  Progress  for  1901  and 
previous  years. 

*  C.  T.  aough,  "Cheviot  Hills,"  Oeol.  Surv.  Mem.  Sheet  108  N.E.  (1888).  J.  J.  H.  TeaU, 
Oeol.  Mag.  1883.     *  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,'  i.  p.  336. 
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direction,  they  might  rather  be  assumed  as  the  natural  sandy  base  of  that  system  into 
which  they  insensibly  graduate.  On  the  whole,  they  are  remarkably  barren  of  organic 
remains,  though  in  some  localities  (Dura  Den  in  Fife,  Lauderdale)  they  have  yielded 
a  nnmber  of  genera  and  species  of  fishes,  crowded  profusely  through  the  sandstone,  as 
if  the  individuals  had  been  suddenly  killed  and  rapidly  covered  over  with  sediment. 
Among  the  distinctive  fossils  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sai^tone  are  species  of 
AsUrdepU,  Bothrialepis  (formerly  confused  with  Pterichthys),  Coccosteus,  Conehodtis, 
CosmamnthuSy  Qlyptopomus,  O^yroptychim,  Holoptychius  (four  or  more  species),  Phanero- 
pleuroTif  Pkyllolcpis,  Polyplocodus  and  Psammosteus, 


Fig.  3S9.— Section  showing  the  relation  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  Hoy, 

Orkney  Islands. 
1,  Caithness  flagstones;   2,  zone  of  lavas  and  tuffs  lying  on  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates; 
S,  two  volcanic  necks  marking  the  sites  of  eruptive  vents ;  4,  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  with  a 
volcanic  zone  near  its  base. 

This  subdivision  is  well  developed  in  Central  Scotland  (Fife,  Lothians,  Berwickshire, 
Ayrshire),  where  it  forms  the  conformable  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system  and  lies 
transgressively  on  older  formations.  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  along  the  lowlands 
bordering  the  Moray  Firth,  yellow  and  red  sandstones,  containing  characteristic  Upper 
Old  Red  Sandstone  fishes,  are  well  developed.  In  the  island  of  Hoy  (Orkney)  they 
can  be  seen  to  lie  unconformably  on  the  Caithness  flags  and  to  include  some  intercalated 
diabase  and  tuff,  which  mark  the  only  known  volcanic  episode  in  the  Upper  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  England  or  Scotland  (Fig.  389).  In  these  northern  tracts,  the  same 
relation  as  in  the  central  counties  is  thus  traceable  between  the  two  divisions  of  the 
system.* 

In  the  north  of  England  sandstones  and  conglomerates  representing  the  ordinary 
type  of  the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone  emerge  from  underneath  the  Carboniferous 
formations,  and  lie  unconformably  on  Silurian  rocks  and  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
Some  of  the  brecciated  conglomerates  have  much  resemblance  to  glacial  detritus,  and  it 
was  suggested  by  Ramsay  that  they  have  been  connected  with  contemporaneous  ice- 
action.-  Such  are  the  breccias  of  the  Lammermuir  Hills,  and  those  which  show 
themselves  here  and  there  from  under  the  overlying  mass  of  Carboniferous  strata  that 

*  A-  G.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  Edin.  xxviii.  (1878),  p.  405  ;  *  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great 
Britain,'  i.  p.  350. 

^  The  examples  of  supposed  glacial  stris  on  the  pebbles  in  these  breccias  may  be  merely 
frictional  markings  connected  with  faults  or  internal  movements  of  the  rocks.  But  the 
forms  of  the  pebbles,  their  moraine-like  unstratified  or  rudely-stratified  accumulation,  and 
the  occurrence  of  aggregated  lumps  of  breccia  in  the  midst  of  fine  sandstone  strongly  remind 
<^'De  of  the  familiar  features  of  true  glacial  deposits.  Compare  H.  Reusch,  on  similar  evidence 
from  the  PahEOZoic  rocks  of  Norway,  Norges  OeoL  UndersQg.  Aarbog,  1891,  and  A.  Strahan 
<l  J.  O.  S.  liii.  (1897),  p.  137. 
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flank  the  Silurian  hills  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  Red  conglomerates  and 
sandstones  appear  interruptedly  at  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  even  as  far  as 
.Flintshire  and  Anglesey.  They  are  commonly  classed  as  Old  Red  Sandstone,  but 
merely  from  their  position  and  lithological  character,  no  organic  remains  having  been 
found  in  them.  They  may  therefore,  in  jmrt  at  least,  belong,  to  the  Carboniferous 
system,  having  been ,  deposited  on  different  successive  horizons  during  the  gradual 
depression  of  the  land.  In  South  Wales  and  the  bonier  counties  of  England,  as 
already  stated,  the  Carboniferous  series  passes  down  conformably  into  tlie  Upper  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  which  cannot  at  present  be  separated  from  older  parts  of  the  system. 
In  Devonshire,  at  Barnstaple,  Pilton,  Marwood,  and  Baggy  Point,  certain  sandstones, 
shales,  and  limestones  (already  referred  to  in  the  account  of  the  Devonian  rocks) 
graduate  upward  into  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  and  appear  to  represent 
the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  rest  of  Britain.  They  contain  land-plants  and 
also  many  marine  fossils,  some  of  which  are  common  Carboniferous  forms. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone  attains  a  great  development  in  the  south  and  south-west  of 
Ireland.  The  thick  " Dingle- Beds "  and  "Glengariff  grits"  pass  down  into  Upper 
Silurian  strata,  and  no  doubt  represent  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland. 
They  are  succeeded  in  Kerry  by  red  sandstones  which  cover  them  unconfonnably,  and 
resemble  the  ordinary  Upjier  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland.  In  Cork  and  the  south- 
east of  Ireland  they  are  followed  by  the  pale  sandstones  and  shaly  flagstones  known  as 
the  "Kiltorcan  beds,"  with  apparently  a  perfect  conformability.  The  Kiltorcan  beds 
(which  pass  up  conformably  into  the  Carboniferous  Slate)  have  yielded  a  few  fishes 
(Bothriolfipis,  CoccosUus,  Glyptolepis),  some  merostomata  {Belinurm^  Ptcrygotxis), 
the  imio-Iike  Amnigenia  {AiuxUmla)  JvJcesiif  and  a  number  of  ferns  and  other 
land-plants  {ArchasopteriSf  Sphenopteris^  Sagenaria  {Oydostigma),  and  those  described 
under  the  name  of  Kitorria).^ 

Norway,  Arctic  Regions.— On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  type 
can  hardly  bo  said  to  occur.  Some  outliers  of  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate  (p.  1009)  in 
northern  and  western  Norway  reach  a  thickness  of  1000  to  1200  feet.  Near  Christiania, 
they  follow  the  Silurian  strata  like  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  but  as  yet  have  yielded  no 
fossils,  so  that,  as  they  pass  up  into  no  younger  formation,  their  geological  horizon 
cannot  be  certainly  fixed.  The  Devonian  rocks  of  Russia  have  been  above  i*eferred  to 
as  presenting  a  union  of  the  two  types  of  this  part  of  the  geological  series.  The 
extension  of  the  land  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  period,  with  its  characteristic  flora,  far 
north  within  the  Arctic  circle  is  indicated  by  the  discoveries  made  at  Bear  Island 
(lat.  70**  30'  N. )  between  the  coast  of  Norway  and  Spitzbergen.  Certain  seams  of  coal 
and  coaly  shale  occur  at  that  locality,  underlying  beds  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  aud 
overlying  some  yellow  dolomite,  calcareous  shale,  and  I'ed  shales.  They  were  assigneti 
by  Heer  to  the  Carboniferous  series,  but  were  regarded  by  Dawson  as  Devonian.  They 
may  be  correlated  with  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Britain.  Of  the  eighteen 
species  enumerated  by  Heer,  only  three  were  stated  by  him  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
locality,  while  among  the  others  were  some  widely -diffused  forms:  AsteroctUamiteg 
scrub iculal us  ( =  Calamiles  radiatus,  C.  traiisUionis),  Archieopteris  roemerianaj  Sphenoptrrl» 
Schivifteri,  Cardiopteris  froiidosaj  Lepidodeiidron  veltJieimianum.  More  recently  other 
forms  have  been  found,  including  the  characteristic  iem  Archfeo]^rU  hihemica  %xiA  a 
few  other  species,  Jiothrodendran  killorkense,  species  of  Cephaloiheca,  Cydostigmn , 
Knorria,  Macrostackya^  PtcriilurachiSy  i^pheiwpUridiumf  Stigntarm,  &c.,  together  with 
the  typical  genus  of  Upper  Old  Red  Sand.stone  fish,  IToIopttfckhis.^ 

^  Professor  Hull,  Q.  J.  Of.  S.  xxxv.  xxxvi. ;  Trans,  Roy,  Dublin  Soc  (new  ser.)  i.  p.  135 
(1880)  ;  Ex})lanations  of  the  Oeol.  Survey,  Ireland^  sheets  167,  &c.,  187,  &c.  J.  Nolan, 
Q.  J.  O.  S.  1880,  p.  529.  Kinahan,  Trans.  Geoi.  Stx-..  Edin.  1882,  p.  152.  The  ionth  of 
Ireland  formed  another  of  the  basins  in  which  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  was  accumulated. 

«  Heer,  Q.  J.  O.  S.  xxviii.  p.  161.     Dawson,  op,  cit.  xxix.  p.  24.     A.  G.  Nathorst.  'Zur 
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Still  farther  north  more  complete  evidence  of  the  northward  extension  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  has  been  found  in  Spitzbergen,  where  both  the  Lower  and  Upper 
divisions  of  the  system  are  represented  by  their  characteristic  fossils.  The  Lower 
section  is  marked  in  the  red  micaceous  sandstones  and  comstones  of  Dickson  Bay  by 
the  occurrence  of  Ptercupis^  CephalaspiSj  AcanUkaspis,  and  other  genera,  while  the 
Upper  is  indicated  by  the  strata  of  Mimers  Valley,  containing  Psammosteus,  AsteroplcWj 
Onifchodus  and  teeth,  scales,  and  plates,  which  may  be  referable  to  HoloptyehiuSy  Sauri- 
p(^nUf  and  other  forms. ^ 

North  America. — It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  North  America  representatives 
occur  of  the  two  divergent  Devonian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  types  of  Europe.  The 
American  Devonian  facies  has  already  beefe  referred  to.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
ancient  pre-Cambrian  and  Silurian  ridge,  which,  stretching  southwards  from  Canada, 
separated  in  early  Pal»ozoic  time  the  great  interior  basin  from  the  Atlantic  slopes,  we 
find  the  Devonian  rocks  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  interior  represented  in 
Xew  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  by  a  totally  different  series  of  deposits.  The  contrast 
strikingly  recalls  that  presented  by  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  north  of  Scotland  and 
the  Devonian  rocks  of  North  Germany.  On  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
coast  of  Gaspe  shows  rocks  of  the  so-called  " Quebec  group"  unconfonnably  overlain  by 
grey  limestones  with  green  and  red  shales,  attaining,  according  to  Logan,  a  total  thick- 
ness of  about  2000  feet,*  and  in  some  bands  replete  with  Upper  Silurian  fossils.  They 
are  conformably  followed  by  a  vast  arenaceous  series  of  deposits  termed  the  Gaspe  Sand- 
stones, to  which  the  careful  measurements  of  Logan  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Canadian 
Geological  Survey  assign  a  depth  of  7036  feet.  This  formation  consists  of  grey  and 
drab-coloured  sandstones,  with  occasional  grey  shales  and  bands  of  massive  con- 
glomerate. Similar  rocks  reappear  along  the  southern  coast  of  New  Bruhswick,  where 
they  attain  a  depth  of  9500  feet,  and  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  Bay  of  Fundy. 
The  researches  of  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  already  referred  to,  have  made  known  the  remark- 
able flora  of  these  rocks.'  Some  of  the  same  plnnts  are  said  to  occur  in  the  Devonian 
rocks  to  the  west  of  the  Archiean  ridge,  and  thus  to  afford  a  presumption  of  the  con- 
temporaneity of  the  deposits  on  the  two  sides.  Associated  with  the  vegetation  are  the 
remains  of  insects,  myriapods,  arachnoids,  and  a  scorpion,  together  with  two  species  of 
land-snails.  In  recent  years  a  considerable  number  of  fossil  fishes  have  been  obtained 
from  two  localities  in  New  Brunswick,  which  prove  beyond  question  that  the  rocks 
containing  them  represent  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone  of  Europe.  In  the  lists,  as  published, 
there  is  a  commingling  of  both  Lower  and  Upper  forms.  From  Campbellton,  at  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  have  been  obtained  Cephalaspis  (two  species),  Phlyctwnaspis, 

palaozoischen  Flora  der  arktischen  Zone,'  Svensk.  Vet,  Akad,  Handling,  xxvi.  No.  4  (1894)  ; 
Znr  oberdevonischen  Flora  von  Baren-Insel,'  op.  cit.  xxxvi.  No.  8  (1902) ;  BulL  Oeol.  Inst, 
Cp^tla,  No.  8,  iv.  Part  ii.  (1899). 

1  E.  R§y  T^nkester,  Svensk.  Akad.  Handling,  xx.  (1884),  No.  9.  A.  S.  Woodward,  A7in. 
Mag.  Sat.  Hist.  viiL  (1891). 

'  *  Geology  of  Canada,'  p.  393.  The  probable  limits  of  the  lake  or  lagoon  in  which  the 
Oneonta  sediments  were  laid  down  (with  their  Estheria  vietnbranacea  and  Anmigenia 
fiitukilhnsis)  are  being  traced  by  some  of  the  geologists  of  New  York  State,  who  have 
Wfq^esrted  a  connection  between  that  sheet  of  water  and  the  lakes  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
(rtfijM^.  Papers  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Clarke,  E.  0.  Ulrich,  and  C.  Schuchert  in  recent  Bulletins 
of  the  New  York  SUte  Museum  (1900-2). 

^  **  Fossil  Plants  of  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  Formations  of  Canada,"  Gtol.  Surv,  Canada, 
h'l.  There  appears  however,  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  stratigraphical 
^•otsitton  of  some  part  at  least  of  the  flora  which  is  found  at  •  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
Kegarded  by  Dawson  and  others  as  undoubtedly  Devonian,  it  has  more  recently  been 
claimed  as  Carboniferous,  and  the  strata  containing  it  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  Rivers- 
iale  series  of  Nova  Scotia.     See  J.  F.  Whiteaves,  Address  to  Sect.  E.  Arner.  Assoc.  1899. 
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GyracanihuSf  CheiraeafUhuSf  AcariUwdeSf  Protodus,  Diplodus^  together  with  Pgilophyton^ 
Arthroslicma,  Leptophlteum,  CorHaites,  and  PrototaxUes,  This  assemblage  resembles 
that  of  the  Caithness  flags.  From  Scaumenao  Bay  comes  another  species  of  CephalaspiSt 
also  AcanOiodeSy  BothriolepiSf  Scaumeiuxeia  {PhairuropleurorCjy  OlyptolepiSj  and  Euslheno- 
pteron  (allied  to  the  Tristichoptertis  of  Caithness).  Here  Cepkalaspis,  which  in  Europe 
is  a  characteristic  genus  of  the  older  part  of  the  system,  is  placed  with  BothriolepiSf 
which  is  only  found  in  the  yonnger  part.  Some  more  detailed  stratigraphical  research 
in  this  region  would  seem  to  be  desirable.^ 


Section  Iv.  Carboniferous. 

§  1.  General  Characters. 

This  great  system  of  rocks  has  received  its  name  from  the  seams  of 
coal  which  form  one  of  its  distinguishing  characters  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Both  in  Europe  and  America  it  may  be  seen  passing  down  con- 
formably into  the  Devonian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone.  So  insensible  indeed 
is  the  gradation  in  many  consecutive  sections  where  the  two  systems 
join  each  other  that.no  sharp  lino  can  there  be  drawn  between  them. 
This  stratigraphical  passage  is  likewise  frequently  associated  with  a 
corresponding  commingling  of  organic  remains,  either  by  the  ascent  of 
undoubted  Devonian  species  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  Carboniferous 
series,  or  by  the  appearance  in  the  Upper  Devonian  beds  of  species  which 
attained  their  maximum  development  in  Carboniferous  times.  Hence 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  true  place  of  the  Carboniferous  system  in 
the  geological  record.  In  some  places,  however,  the  higher  members  of 
this  system  are  found  resting  unconformably  upon  Devonian  or  older 
rocks,  so  that  local  disturbances  of  considerable  magnitude  occurred  be- 
fore or  during  the  Carboniferous  period.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that 
Carboniferous  rocks  are  very  generally  arranged  in  basin-shaped  areas, 
many  of  which  have  been  wholly  or  partially  overspread  unconformably 
by  later  formations.  This  .disposition,  so  well  seen  in  Europe,  and 
particularly  in  the  central  and  western  half  of  the  continent,  has  in  some 
cases  been  caused  merely  by  the  plication  and  subsequent  extensive 
denudation  of  what  were  originally  wide  continuous  sheets  of  rock,  as 
may  be  observed  in  the  British  Isles.  But  the  remarkable  small  scattered 
coal-basins  of  France  and  Central  Germany  were  probably  from  the  first 
isolated  areas  of  deposit,  though  they  have  suffered,  in  some  cases  very 
greatly,  from  subsequent  plication  and  denudation.  In  Russia,  and  still 
more  in  China  and  western  North  America,  Carboniferous  rocks  cover 
thousands  of  square  miles  in  horizontal  or  only  very  gently  undulating 
sheets. 

Rocks. — The  materials  of  which  the  Carboniferous  system  is  built 
up  differ  considerably  in  different  regions ;  but  two  facies  of  sedimenta- 
tion have  a  wide  development.  In  one  of  these,  the  marine  type,  lime- 
stones form    the  prevailing  rocks,  and  are  often  visibly  made  up  of 

*  See  the  Address  of  Mr.  Whiteaves  just  cited,  and  the  references  there  given. 
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organic  remains,  chiefly  encrinites,  fiprals,  foraminifera,  and  mollusks. 
According  to  Dupont's  researches  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of 
Belgium  there  are  two  main  types  of  limestone:  (1)  the  massive  lime- 
stones formed  by  reef-building  corals  and  coralloid  animals,  and  disposed 
in  fringing  reefs  or  dispersed  atolls,  according  to  their  nearness  to  or 
distance  from  the  coast  of  the  time ;  and  (2)  the  detritic  limestones,  mainly 
consisting  either  of  an  aggregation  of  crinoid  stems  or  of  coral-debris, 
and  often  stretching  in  extensive  sheets  like  sandstone  or  shale.  ^  The 
limestones  of  both  types  assume  a  compact  homogeneous  character,  with 
black,  grey,  white,  or  mottled  colours,  and  are  occasionally  largely 
quarried  as  marble.  Local  developments  of  oolitic  structure  occur 
among  them.  They  also  assume  in  some  places  a  yellowish,  dull,  finely 
granular  aspect  and  more  or  less  dolomitic  composition.  They  occur  in 
beds,  sometimes  as  in  Central  England,  Ireland,  and  Belgium,  piled  over 
each  other  for  a  depth  of  hundreds  of  feet,  and  in  Utah  for  several  thou- 
sand feet,  with  little  or  no  intercalation  of  other  material  than  limestone. 
The  limestones  frequently  contain  irregular  nodules  of  a  white,  grey,  or 
black  Rinty  chert  (phtanite),  which,  presenting  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
flints  of  the  chalk,  occm*  in  certain  beds  or  layers  of  rock,  sometimes 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  form  of  themselves  tolerably  distinct  strata.^ 
These  concretions  are  associated  with  the  organisms  of  the  rock,  some  of 
which,  completely  silicified  and  beautifully  preserved,  may  be  found  im- 
bedded in  the  chert.  Dolomite,  usually  of  a  dull  yellowish  colour, 
granular  texture,  and  rough  feel,  occurs  both  in  beds  regularly  inter- 
stratified  with  the  limestones  and  also  in  broad  wall-like  masses  running 
through  the  limestones.  In  the  latter  cases,  it  is  evident  that  the  lime- 
stone has  been  changed  into  dolomite  along  lines  of  joint ;  in  the  former, 
the  dolomite  may  be  due  to  contemporaneous  alteration  of  the  original 
calcareous  deposit  by  the  magnesian  salts  of  sea-water,  as  already  explained 
(pp.  426,  530).  Traced  to  a  distance,  the  limestones  are  often  found  to 
grow  thinner,  and  to  be  separated  by  increasing  thicknesses  of  shale, 
or  to  become  more  and  more  argillaceous  and  to  pass  eventually  into 
shale.  The  shales,  too,  are  often  largely  calcareous,  and  charged  with 
fossils  ;  but  in  some  places  assume  dark  colours,  become  more  thoroughly 
argillaceous,  and  contain,  besides  carbonaceous  matter,  an  impregnation 
of  pyrites  or  marcasite.  AVhere  the  marine  Carboniferous  type  dies  out, 
the  shales  may  pass  into  coal  or  ironstone,  associated  with  sandstones  and 
clays.  In  Britain,  abundant  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  are  pre- 
served in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series. 

The  second  facies  of  sedimentation  points  to  deposit  in  shallow 
lagoons,  which  at  first  were  replenished  from  the  sea,  but  afterwards 
appear  to  have  been  brackish  and  then  fresh,  or  in  lakes  into  which 
coarse  and  fine  detritus  as  well  as  vegetation  and  animal  remains  were 
washed  from  neighbouring  land.  The  most  abundant  strata  of  this  type 
are  sandstones,  which,  presenting  every  gradation  of  fineness  of  grain  up 

^  Bufl,  Aead.  Roy.  Self;,  (8)  v.  1883,  No.  2.     See  also  the  papers  on  reef-kuoUs  by  Mr. 
Tiddemao,  cited  p.  1041. 

*  Renard,  Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  Bdg.  (2)  xlvi.  p.  9. 
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to  pebbly  grits,  and  even  (near  former  shore-lines)  conglomerates,  are 
commonly  yellow,  grey,  or  white  in  colour,  well -bedded,  sometimes 
micaceous  and  fissile,  sometimes  compact ;  often  full  of  streaks  or  layers 
of  coaly  matter.  Besides  the  existence  of  pebbly  grits  and  conglom- 
erates pointing  to  shallow  water  and  comparatively  strong  currents  of 
transport,  there  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  Carboniferous  system 
scattered  pieces  and  even  blocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  quartzite,  or  other 
durable  material  which  lie  imbedded,  sometimes  singly  sometimes  in 
groups,  in  limestone,  sandstone,  and  in  coal.  Various  explanations  have 
been  proposed  to  account  for  these  erratics,  some  writers  having  even 
suggested  the  action  of  drifting  ice.^  The  stones  were  most  probably 
transported  by  floating  plants.  Seaweeds,  like  our  living  Fucus^  Tvith 
their  rootlets  wrapt  round  loose  blocks  might  easily  be  torn  up  and 
drifted  out  to  sea,  so  as  to  transport  and  drop  their  freight  among  corals 
and  crinoids  living  on  the  bottom.  But  more  usually  trees  growing  on 
the  land  would  envelop  soil  and  stones  among  their  roots,  and  if  blown 
down  and  carried  away  by  storms  and  floods  might  bear  these  with  them.* 
Next  in  abundance  to  the  sandy  sediment  came  the  depcteits  of  mud 
now  forming  shales.  These  occur  in  seams  or  bands  from  less  than  an 
inch  to  many  yards  in  thickness.  They  are  commonly  black  and  carbon- 
aceous, frequently  largely  charged  with  pyritous.  impregnations,  sometimes 
crowded  with  concretions  of  clay-ironstone.  Coal  occurs  among  these 
strata  in  seams  varying  from  less  than  an  inch  up  to  several  feet  or  yards 
in  thickness,  but  swelling  out  in  some  rare  examples  to  100  feet  or  more. 
A  coal-seam  may  consist  entirely  of  one  kind  of  coal.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, it  contains  one  or  more  thin  layers  or  "partings"  of  shale,  the 
nature  or  quality  of  the  seam  being  alike  or  different  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  parting.  The  same  seam  may  be  a  cannel-coal  at  one  part  of  a 
mineral  field,  an  ordinary  soft  coal  at  a  second,  and  an  ironstone  at  a 
third.  Moreover,  in  Britain  and  other  coim  tries,  each  coal -seam  is 
usually  underlain  by  a  bed  of  fire-clay  or  shale,  through  which  rootlets 
branch  freely  in  all  directions.  These  fireclays,  as  their  name  denotes, 
are  used  for  pottery  or  brick-making.  They  appear  to  be  the  soil  on 
which  the  plants  of  the  coal  grew,  and  it  was  doubtless  the  growth  of  the 
vegetation  that  deprived  them  of  their  alkalies  and  iron,  and  thus  made 
them  industrially  valuable.  In  the  small  coal-basins  of  Central  France 
the  coal  is  dispersed  in  banks  and  isolated  veins  all  through  the  Carboni- 
ferous strata.  Clay-ironstone  occurs  abundantly  in  some  coal-fields,  both 
in  the  form  of  concretions  (sphaerosiderite)  and  also  in  distinct  layers  fix>m 
less  than  an  inch  to  eighteen  inches  or  more  in  thickness.  The  nodules 
have  generally  been  formed  round  some  organic  object,  such  as  a  shell, 
seed-cone,  fern-frond,  &c.  Many  of  the  ironstone  beds  likewise  abound 
in  organic  remains,  some  of  them,  like  the  "  mussel-band  "  ironstone  of 

'  For  remarks  on  the  climate  of  the  Carboniferous  period  see  postec^  p.  1019. 

'^  For  accounts  of  these  travelled  stones  in  Carboniferous  rocks  see  especially  D.  Stur, 
Jahrh,  Geol.  Jieichmnjit..  xxxv.  (1885),  p.  613,  and  the  authorities  cited  by  him.  W.  S. 
Gresley,  Oeol.  M(ig.  1885,  p.  553  ;  Q.  ./.  O.  S.  xliii.  (1887),  p.  734.  V.  Ball,  op.  ciL  xliv. 
(1888),  p.  371. 
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Scotland,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  valves  of  Anthracosia  or  other  shell 
converted  into  carbonate  of  iron. 

The  mode  of  origin  of  coal  cannot  be  closely  paralleled  by  any  modem 
formation,  and  various  divergent  views  have  been  expressed  on  the  sub- 
ject There  seem  to  have  been  two  distinct  modes  of  accumulation  :  (1) 
by  growth  in  sitUy  and  (2)  by  drifting  from  adjacent  land.     It  is  possible 


Fig.  390.— Carboniferous  Corals. 
a,'Zaphrenti8  cylindrica,  Seoul.;  6,  Lithostrotion  junceum,  Flem ;  6i,  Do.  magnified,  transverse  section  ; 
fta,  Do.  ma^fied,  longitudinal  section  ;  c,  Lithostrotion  Portlocki,  Milne  Bdw.;  ci,  Do.  calyx  mag- 
nified ;  d,  Cyathophyllum  Stntchbiu-yi,  Milne  Edw.;  e,  Lithostrotion  basaltiforme,  Phill.,  sp. 

that  in  some  coal-fields  both  these  processes  may  have  been  successively 
or  simultaneously  in  operation,  so  that  the  results  are  commingled. 

1.  In  those  cases  where  the  evidence  points  to  growth  in  situ,  the 
coal-seams  have  been  laid  down  with  tolerable  uniformity  of  thickness 
and  character  over  considerable  areas  of  ground,  and  they  now  appear  as 
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regular  layers  intercalated  between  sheets  of  sediment,  and  for  the  most 
part  rest  on  fireclay  or  shale,  into  which  roots  and  -rootlets  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  to  ramify  as  in  the  position  of  growth.^  The  nearest 
analogy  to  these  conditions  is  probably  furnished  by  cypress  swamps,^ 
and  by  the  mangrove  swamps  alluded  to  already  (p.  609),  where  masses 
of  arborescent  vegetation,  with  their  roots  spreading  in  salt  water  among 
marine  organisms,  grow  out  into  the  sea  as  a  belt  or  fringe  on  low  shores, 
and  form  a  matted  soil  which  adds  to  the  breadth  of  the  land.  The  coal- 
growths  no  doubt  also  flourished  in  salt  water ;  for  such  shells  as  Aviculo- 
peden  and  Goniatites  are  found  lying  on  the  coal  or  in  the  shales  attached 
to  it.  Each  coal-seam  represents  the  accumulated  growth  of  a  period 
which  was  limited  either  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  underneath  the 
vegetation  (as  may  be  indicated  by  the  composition  of  the  fire-clays),  or 
by  the  rate  of  the  intermittent  subsidence  that  affected  the  whole  area  of 
coal-growths.  Though  the  vegetation  in  these  coal-fields  may  have 
grown  as  a  whole  in  sUuy  there  may  also  have  been  considerable  trans- 
port of  loose  leaves,  branches,  trunks,  &c.,  after  storms,  and  also  during 
times  of  more  rapid  subsidence.  From  the  fact  that  a  succession  of  coal- 
seams,  supposing  each  to  represent  a  former  surface  of  terrestrial  vegetation, 
can  be  seen  in  a  single  coal-field  to  extend  through  a  vertical  thickness  of 
10,000  feet  or  more,  it  is  clear  that  the  strata  of  such  a  field  must  have 
been  laid  down  during  prolonged  and  extensive  subsidence.  It  has  been 
assumed  that,  besides  depression,  movements  in  an  upward  direction  "were 
needful  to  bring  the  submerged  surfaces  once  more  up  within  the  limits 
of  plant  growth.  But  this  would  involve  a  prolonged  and  almost  incon- 
ceivable sea-saw  oscillation  ;  and  the  assumption  is  really  unnecessary  if 
we  suppose  that  the  downward  movement,  though  prolonged,  was  not 
continuous,  but  was  marked  by  pauses,  long  enough  for  the  silting-up  of 
lagoons  and  the  spread  of  coal-jungles.* 

That  the  vegetation  actually  grew  on  the  spot  where  its  remains  are 
now  found  is  further  shown  by  the  succession  of  platforms  of  vertical 
tree-trunks  standing  in  their  positions  of  growth  and  with  their  roots 
branching  freely  in  the  sediment  on  which  they  had  sprung  up.  In  these 
instances  there  may  be  no  coal-seam,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  vast 
numbers  of  coal-seams  without  the  accompaniment  of  vertical  stems. 
The  St.  Etienne  coal-field  displays  a  succession  of  these  forests,  and  in 
that  of  Nova  Scotia  Dawson  enumerated  no  fewer  than  sixty-eight,  one 
above  another.     Grand'  Eury  has  shown  that  it  was  not  merely  one  genus 

^  For  arguments  in  support  of  the  view  that  coal  was  formed  of  plants  in  situ  see  Logan, 
Trans,  Oeol.  Soc.  vi.  (1842),  p.  491.  Newberry,  Amer.  Jovm,  Sci.  xxiii.  (1867),  p.  212  ; 
*Geol.  Surv.  Ohio,'  vol.  ii.  Geology,  p.  125  ;  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  New  York,  April 
1893.  Gumbel,  Sitzb.  Buyer.  Akad.  1883.  W.  S.  Gresley,  (7erf.  Mag,  1901,  p.  29.  C.  E. 
Bertrand  and  B.  Renault,  Compt.  rend,  cxvii.  (1893),  p.  589,  where  evidence  is  given  of  the 
formation  of  "  boghead  "  from  algse.  The  origin  of  coal  formed  the  subject  of  a  discussion 
at  the  British  Association  in  1900,  Report,  p.  746. 

2  For  an  account  of  the  submerged  lands  (Dismal  Swamp)  of  the  Mississippi,  see  Lyell's 
Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,'  chap,  xxxiii. 

^  See  a  statement  of  the  oscillation  theorj"  as  far  back  as  1849  by  M.  Virlet  d'Aonst, 
B.  S,  G,  F,  (2)  vi.  p.  616. 
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or  group  of  trees  that  had  this  aquatic  habitat,  but  that  all  the  more 
important  arborescent  plants  actually  lived  in  swamps  or  shallow  water 
with  their  roots  in  the  sand  or  mud  of  the  bottom, — Siigmaria, 
Sirringodendran,  Stigmaiiopsis,  Sigillaria,  Calamites,  Calarr\odendron,  tree-ferns 
(Psaronivs,  Avlacopteris^  &c.),  and  Cordaites.^ 

2.  Those  who  aiivocate  the  view  that  most  coal-seams  have  resulted 
from  the  deposit  of  transported  vegetation  point  to  the  evident  stratifica- 
tion of  the  coal  and  to  the  intercalation  of  thin  seams  or  laminae  of  shale 
in  the  seams.  Coal  passes  laterally  into  shale  and  ironstone,  sometimes 
even  into  dolomite.*  Moreover,  the  researches  of  Grand'  Eury,  Fayol, 
and  others  in  the  small  coal-basins  of  Central  France  have  shown  that  in 
these  regions  much  vegetable  matter  was  washed  down  from  adjacent 
land.*  The  coal  is  irregularly  distributed  among  the  strata,  and  it  is 
associated  with  beds  of  coarse  detritus  and  other  evidence  of  torrential 
action.  Numerous  trunks  of  calamododendra,  sigillariae,  and  other  trees 
imbedded  in  the  sandstones  and  shales  vertically  and  at  all  angles  of 
inclination  bear  witness,  like  the  "snags''  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the 
currents  that  transported  them.  The  basins  in  which  the  accumulated 
detritus  and  vegetation  were  entombed  seem  to  have  been  small,  but 
sometimes  comparatively  deep,  lakes  lying  on  the  ancient  crystalline 
rocks  that  formed  an  uneven  land-surface  during  the  Carboniferous 
period  in  the  heart  of  France.  But  there  is  evidence,  even  in  these 
basins,  of  the  growth  of  coal-plants  in  siiu,  and  of  the  gradual  subsidence 
of  the  alluvial  floors  on  which  they  took  root.  Grand'  Eury,  in  studying 
the  tree-trunks  with  their  roots  in  place  on  many  successive  levels  in  the 
coal  fields  of  Central  France,  has  ascertained  that  these  trees,  as  they 
were  enveloped  in  sediment,  pushed  out  rootlets  at  higher  levels  into  the 
silt  that  gathered  round  them. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  no  one  hypothesis  is  universally  applicable 
for  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  coal,  but  that  growth  on  the  spot 
and  transport  from  neighbouring  land  have  both  in  different  regions 
contemporaneously  and  at  successive  periods  come  into  play. 

In  this  place  reference  may  most  conveniently  be  made  to  the  probable 
climate  in  which  these  geological  changes  took  place.  The  remarkable 
profusion  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  not  only  in  the 
Old  World  but  in  the  New,  suggested  the  idea  that  the  atmosphere  was 
then  much  more  charged  with  carbonic  acid  than  it  now  is.  Undoubtedly 
there  has  been  a  continual  abstraction  of  this  gas  from  the  atmosphere 
ever  since  land-plants  began  to  live  on  the  earth's  surface,   and  it  is 

^  See  his  series  of  papers  in  the  Compt.  retid.  for  14th  June  1897  and  April  to  July 
1900 ;  CompL  rend,  Congris  Odd.  Iniemat,  Paris,  1900,  p.  520. 

«  A.  Strahan,  Q.  /.  O.  S.  Ivii.  (1901),  p.  297. 

'  For  the  detrital  origin  of  coal,  see  Grand'  Eury,  Ann.  des  Mines^  1882  (i.),  pp. 
99-292  ;  Man.  S.  G.  Fj  3«  s^r.  iv.  1887  ;  '  G^ol.  et  Paleontol.  du  bassin  Houiller  du  Gard,' 
1891 ;  Oompt  rend,  cxxiv.  (1897),  cxxx.  (1900).  Fayol,  *]fttudes  sur  le  Terrain  Houiller  de 
Commentry,*  Part  1  ;  BuU.  Soc.  Irulnstrie  Min.  ser.  2,  vol.  xv.  and  Atlas  (1887)  ;  B.  S. 
6.  F.  8»  a&T.  xvii.  (1888).  B.  Renault,  *  Flore  Fossile  de  Commentry,'  Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Nat. 
d'Autun  (1891).     A.  de  Lapparent,  Ber.  Quest.  Scie}i.  July  1892. 
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allowable  to  infer  that  the  proportion  of  it  in  the  air  in  Palaeozoic 
time  may  have  been  somewhat  greater  than  now.  But  the  difference 
could  hardly  have  been  serious,  otherwise  it  seems 
incredible  that  the  numerous  insects,  labyrinthodonts, 
and  other  air-breathers,  could  have  existed.  Most 
probably  the  luxuriance  of  the  flora  is  rather  to 
he  ascribed  to  the  warm  moist  climate  which  in 
Carboniferous  times  appears  to  have  spread  over 
the  globe  even  into  Arctic  latitudes.  On  the  other 
hand,  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  support  the 
view  that  in  spite  of  the  genial  temperature  indicated 
by  the  vegetation  there  were  glaciers  even  in  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  regions.  Coarse  boulder-conglomer- 
ates and  striated  stones  have  l^een  cited  from 
various  parts  of  India,  South  Africa,  and  Eastern 
Fig.  391.— CarboDiferoufl     Australia,  as  evidence  of  ice-action.     These  will  be 

crinoid.  more  particularly  noticed  farther  on. 

^^sTi^.'^^^^d^lp^r         Life. — Each  of  the  two  facies  of  sedimentation 
part  of  «tem;  6,  portions  abovc  described  has  its  own  characteristic  organic 

coium^joinuTiolin^  ^^'P®®'  ^^®  ^°®  ®®"®^  ^^  ^^^^  presenting  us  chiefly 
central  canal.  with  the  fauna  of  the  sea,  the  other  mainly  with 

the  flora  of  the  land. 
I.  The  Marine  fauna  is  specially  rich  in  crinoids,  corals,  and 
brachiopods,  which  of  themselves  constitute  entire  beds  of  limestone. 
Among  the  lower  forms  of  life  the  Foraminifera  are  well  represented. 
The  genera  include  Saccammina,  Endoihyra^  Vahidina,  Climacammina^ 
StiwheiUf  Lagena,  Nodosaria^  Teztularia,  Archsediscus^  Fnsulina,  Some  of 
these  genera  exhibit  a  wide  geographical  range  ;  Saccammituiy  for  example, 
forms  beds  of  limestone  in  Britain  and  Belgium ;  Fusidina  plays  a  still 
more  important  part  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  the  region  from 
Russia  to  China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  in  North  America;  while  a 
species  of  Valvulina  {V.  piURoirochiis)  extends  from  Ireland  to  Kussia 
on  the  one  side  and  to  North  America  on  the  other.  As  already  noticed, 
species  of  organisms,  with  a  wide  geographical  extension,  have  also  a 
long  geological  range,  and  this  is  more  specially  exemplified  in  such 
lowly  grades  of  existence  as  the  foraminifera.  The  form  named 
Trochammina  iiiceria,  for  instance,  is  found  through  the  whole  Carboniferous 
Limestone  series  of  England,  reappears  in  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of 
the  Permian  system,  and  occurs  not  only  in  Britain  but  in  Germany  and 
Russia,  while  SiiC4M.mmiiia  is  a  still  living-  genus.^  Radiolaria  are 
extremely  abundant  on  some  horizons  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
formations,  where  they  fonn  layers  of  dark  chert  and  occur  also  in  soft 
grey  shales.  Thus  the  Lower  Culm  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  has  yielded 
twenty-three  genera,  seventeen  of  which  are  common  to  the  Culm  of 
Germany,  Sicily,  and  Russia.^     The  existence  of  Sponges  in  the  Carbon- 

*  H.  B.  Brady,  *  Monograph  of  Carboniferous  and  Permian  Foraminifera,'  Paloecmtog, 
.V'.  (1876). 

^  G.  J.  Hinde  and  H.  Fox,  V-  ^-  O,  S.  li.  (1895),  pp.  609-668. 
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iferous  seas  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  siliceous  spicules,  more  rarely 
by  entire  specimens,^  and  by  early  types  of  the  calcareous  pharetrones 
and  sycones.  Corals  (Fig.  390)  are  represented  by  tabulate  {Michelinia, 
Aulopoia,  ChladorhonuSy  Chxtetes^  especially  prominent  as  a  reef  builder, 


Fig.  892.— Carboniferous  Bracliiopods. 

a,  Spiriferina  lamlnosa,  M'Coy  ;  6,  Spirifer  atriatus,  interior  of  dorsal  valve,  showing  spiral  calcareous 

snpporU  for  the  arms ;  c,  Terebratula  (Dielasma)  hastate,  Sow.  ;  J,  Protluctus  giganteus,  Martin  (J). 

and  the  ancient  and  waning  genus  Fawsites),  and  still  more  by  rugose 
forms  (Amplexus,  Zaphreniis,  CyathophyUum,  Aulophylhtm,  Clisiophyllvm, 
Lithosiroiion,  Lonsdaleui,  Phillipsaslrxa),     Among  the  Echinoderms,  which 


Fig.  893.— Carboniferous  Lamellibranchs. 

o,  Conocardiuni  allforme,  Sow. ;  6,  Aviculopecten  (Streblopteria  ?)  sublobatus,  Phlll., 

showing  colour-bands. 

were  abundant  and  varied,  the  sea-urchins  were  represented  by  Arcliwo- 
ddaris,  Perischodomus  (Kminckocidaris),  Lepidocidaris,  Palsechinus,  and 
Melonechinus  {Melonites).     The  blastoids,  which  now  took  the  place   in 

^  As  in  the  Pemmatites  from  Yorkshire,  described  by  Dr.  Hinde,  Q.  J,  O.  S.  lii.  (1896), 
p.  438. 
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Carboniferous  waters  that  in  Silurian  times  had  been  filled  by  the 
cystideans,  attained  their  maximum  development,  nineteen  genera  and 
upwards  of  120  species  having  been  found  in  the  sub -Carboniferous 
group  of  North  America  (PentremUes^  Codaster,  Orbitremites,  &c.).  But 
it  was  the  order  of  crinoids  that  chiefly  swarmed  in  the  seas  where 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  was  laid  down,  their  separated  joints  now 
mainly  composing  solid  masses  of  rock  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness. 
Among  their  most  conspicuous  genera  were  Flatycrinm,  Eudadocrinus^ 
DichocrinuSy  Actinomnus,  Batocrinus,  Ehodocrinus,  Belemnacrinus,  CycUhocrinus, 
(Fig.  391),  FoteriocrimiSf  Woodoainus,  &nd  Taxocrinus.    Tubicolar  Annelids 


Fig.  894.— Carboniferous  GfUiteropods. 
a,  Buoinphalus  peDtangulabus,  Sow. ;  b,  Pleurotomaria  carinata,  Sow.,  showing  colour-bands. 

abounded,  some  of  the  species  being  solitary  and  attached  to  shells,  corals, 
&c.,  others  occurring  in  small  clusters  and  some  in  gregarious  masses  form- 
ing beds  of  limestone  (Spirorbis,  Serpulites,  Ortonia).  Free-swimming  forms 
are  represented  by  detached  jaws  and  toothed  plates,^  and  by  abundant 
burrows  and  trails  among  the  sedimentary  strata.  Bryozoa  abound  in 
some  portions  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  which  were  almost  entirely 
composed  of  them,  the  genera  Fenestellay  Rhombopora,  Polyporay  Archimedes, 
2'hamniscuSy  and  Pinnatopora  (Glauconome)  being  frequent. 

Of  the  Brachiopods  (Fig.  392)  some  of  the  most  common  forms 
are  Produdus  (a  characteristic  genus),  Spirifer,  Rhynchanella  {Pugnajt, 
Hypothyris,  &c.),  Athyris,  Chonetes^  Orthis,  Terebratula  (Dielasma), 
LeptsenQ'f  Derhya^  Lyttonia,  Lingular  Orbiculoidea  {Discina\  and  Cranicu^ 
There  are  species  that  appear  to  range  over  the  whole  world,  such  as 
Produdus  sernireticiilatus,  costatus,  longispinus,  pustulosus,  cora,  aculeatus, 
midatus ;  OrtJwtlietes  (Streptorhynchus)  crenistria ;  Spirifer  lineaius,  glaher  ; 
Athyris  globularis ;  and  Terebratula  (Dielasma)  hastata,  Mollusks  now 
begin  to  preponderate  over  brachiopods.  The  Lamellibranchs  (Fig.  393) 
include   forms   of   Avicutopeden,  Posidonomya,  Nuculana   {Leda\  Nucuki, 

1  G.  J.  Hinde,  Q.  J,  Q,  S.  xxxv.  p.  370,  386  ;  xxxvi.  pp.  368  ;.liL  p.  448. 

2  Productusr  is  almost  wholly  Carboniferous,  and  in  the  species  P.  giganUus  (Fig. 
392,  d)  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  reached  the  maximum  size  attained  by  the 
brachiopods,  some  individuals  measuring  nearly  twelve  inches  across.  Other  genera  had 
already  existed  a  long  time  ;  some  even  of  the  species  were  of  ancient  date — Orthis  resupinata 
of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  the  Devonian  0.  striatula  and  Strophomena  depressa  had 
survived,  according  to  Gosselet,  from  the  time  of  the  Bala  beds  of  the  Lower  Silurian  period 
(Gosselet,  Esquisse^  p.  118). 
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SanguinolUes,  Schizodus,  Edmondia^  Carbonicola  {Anthracosia\  Anthracomya, 
NaiadUes,  Myalina,  Modtohy  and  Conocardium.  The  Gasteropods  (Fig.  394) 
are  represented  by  numerous  genei-a,  among  which  Euom- 
phduSj  Naticopsis,  Murchisonm,  Fleurotomaria,  Macrochilina 
and  Loxonema  are  frequent.  The  genus  Bellerophon  is  repre- 
sented by  many  species,  among  which  B.  Urei  and  B, 
decussatus  are  specially  common.  Another  abundant  genus 
is  Conularia  (Fig.  395),  which  often  attains  a  length  of 
several  inches.  Of  the  Cephalopods  (Fig.  396)  the  most 
abundant  and  widely  distributed  are  forms  of  Orthoceras, 
Cyrtoceras,  AcHnoceras,  Poterioceras,  Discites,  CwUmautilus, 
Glyphioceras  (GonicUiies),  Gastiioceras  and  Frolecanitss. 

The  Crustacea  present  a  facies  very  distinct  from  that 
of  the  previous  Palaeozoic  formations.  Trilobites  now  almost 
wholly  disappear,  only  five  genera  of  small  forms  of  the 
single  family  of  the  Proetidae  {Proetus,  Griffithides,  Phillipsia, 
Brachymetopris)  being  left.  But  other  Crustacea  are  abun- 
dant, especially  ostracods  {Bairdia,  Cypridellina,  Cyfhere,  Kirkbya,  Leperditkiy 


Fig.  8(^. 

Conularia  qoad- 

risulcata,  Sow. 

Carboniferous 

Limestones. 


Fig.  896.— Carboniferous  Cephalopods. 
a,  NsutiluB  (Discites)  Koninckii,  D'Orb. ;  6,  GoniaUtes  crenistria,  PhiU. ;  c,  Orthoceras  (Breynii,  Mart. ; 

laterale,  Phill.). 

Beyrichia,  &c.),  which  crowd  many  of  the  shales  and  sometimes  even 


Fig.  897.— Carboniferous  Schizopod. 
Anthrapalsemon  Etheridgii,  Peach,  twice  nat.  size. 


form  seams    of    limestone.       Some    schizopod    forms    are    met    with 
(PaksocariSy  PseudogakUhea),  and  a  few  occur  not  infrequently,  particu- 
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larly  Anthrapalseman  (P'ig.  397)  and  FaUeocrcmgan  {Crangopsis)}  Several 
phyllocarids  {DUkyrocaris,  Ceratiocaris)  appear,  together  ^vith  some 
phyllopods     {Estheriay    Leaia),    and     with    the    larger    merostomatou£ 


Fig.  398.— Carboniferous  Ichthyodorulite,  or  Dorsal  Fish-spine. 
Spkenacanthiis  hybodoidea,  Egerton. 

Eurypterus  and  king-crabs  (Prestuichui,  Belinurus).  The  Carboniferous 
Limestone  of  the  British  Isles  has  supplied  more  than  100  genera  of 
fishes,  chiefly  represented  by  teeth  and  spines  (FsammoduSj  Cochliodus, 


Fig.  399.— Carboniferous  Fish. 
Jaw  of  Rhizodus  Hibberti,  Ag.  sp.,  one-third  nat.  sire. 

CladoduSy  Petulodus,  Ctenodus,  Rhizodus,  Ctmoptyclnus,  &c.).  Some  of 
these  were  no  doubt  selachians  which  lived  solely  or  usually  in  the  sea, 
but  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  ganoids  probably  migrated  between  salt  and 
fresh  water ;  at  least  their  remains  are  found  in  Scotland  not  only  in 


Fig.  400.— Carboniferous  Fish. 
Eurynotus  crenntus,  Ag.,  *'  Cement-atx)ne8  "  of  Scotland  (after  Traiiuair). 

marine  limestones,  but  also  in  strata  full  of  land-plants,  cjrprids,  and  other 
indications  of  estuarine  or  fluviatile  conditions.     Some  of  the  fishes  met 
1  The  supposed  Carboniferous  Macruraare  now  regarded  as  Scbizopods  ;  see  B.  N.  Peach, 
Proc.  Roy.  Phya.  Soc.  Edin,  xiv.  (1901),  p.  370. 
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with  in  the  plantrbearing  type  of  the  Carboniferous  system  are  mentioned 
on  p.  1031,  together  \nth.  the  air-breathers  and  other  terrestrial  organisms. 
The  Carboniferous  system  of  the  United  States  has  likewise  furnished  a 
large  list  of  fossil  fishes.  The  census  given  in  1889  by  Newberry  com- 
prised nearly  400  species  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series. 
They  were  nearly  all  elasmobranchs,  recognisable  as  a  rule  only  by  teeth 
and  spines  or  dermal  tubercules.  The  Coal-measures  of  America  have  also 
\nelded,  as  in  Europe,  a  great  many  ichthyolites,  chiefly  small  tile-scaled 
ganoids  allied  to  Falseoniscus,  but  a  considerable  number  of  larger  forms 
of  the  same  order  {Rhizodus,  MegalicMhys,  Ccelacanthus),  together  with 
dipnoans  (Ctenodus)  and  numerous  elasmobranchs  represented  by  teeth 
(Cladodus^  Diplodus,  Pdaiodus)  or  by  spines  (Edestm,  CtenacarUhus,  Oriha- 
cardhus)} 

It  is  deserving  of  remark  that  in  the  marine  type  of  the  Carboniferous 
system  considerable  differences  may  be  observed  between  the  distribution 
of  the  fossils  in  the  limestones  and  shales  even  of  the  same  quarry.  The 
limestones,  for  example,  may  be  crowded  with  the  joints  of  crinoids, 
corals  of  various  kinds,  producti  and  other  brachiopods,  while  the  shales 
above  them  may  contain  few  of  these  organisms,  but  afford  polyzoa, 
Cmularia^  homy  brachiopods  {Lingula^  Orbiculoidea),  many  lamellibranchs, 
especially  pectens,  aviculopectens,  nuculas,  ledas,  and  gasteropods 
{Pleurotomaria,  Loxonema^  BeUerophon^  &c.).  It  is  evident  that  while  some 
organisms  flourished  only  in  clear  water,  such  as  that  in  which  the 
limestones  accumulated,  others  abounded  on  a  muddy  bottom,  although 
some  seem  to  have  lived  in  either  situation,  if  we  may  judge  from  finding 
their  remains  indifferently  in  the  calcareous  and  the  muddy  deposits. 

11.  The  Lagoon  phase  of  sedimentation,  or  that  of  the  coal-swamps,  is 
marked  by  a  very  characteristic  suite  of  organic  remains.  Most  abundant 
of  these  are  the  plants,  which  possess  a  special  interest,  inasmuch  as  they 
form  the  oldest  terrestrial  flora  that  has  been  copiously  preserved.*'^ 
This  flora  presents  a  singular  monotony  of  character  all  over  the 
northern  hemisphere,  from  the  Equator  into  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  same 
genera,  and  sometimes  even  the  same  species,  appearing  to  have  ranged 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  It  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
vascular  cryptogams,  and  pre-eminently  of  Ferns,  Equisetacese,  and 
LycopodiacesB,  but  with  some  gymnosperms  alb'ed  to  cycads  and  yews. 
The  presence  of  Algse  in  the  coal-swamps  has  now  been  proved  by  the 

*  J.  S.  Newberry,  Monograph  xvi.  (1889),  U,S,  O.  S. 

*  On  the  Carboniferoas  flora,  consult  A.  Brongniart,  *  Prodrome  d'une  Histoire  des  V^g^tauz 
foMOea,*  1828.  Lindley  and  Hutton,  *  Fossil  Flora  of  Great  Britain/  1831-37.  C.  E.  Weiss, 
'  Fossile  Flora  d.  jiingsten  Steinkohl  im  Saar-Rhein-Gcb/  Bonn,  1869-72 ;  *  Die  Flora  d. 
St«u)kohlen  Formation/  Berlin,  1881.  Williamson's  Memoirs  "On  the  Organisation  of  the 
Plants  of  the  Coal-measnres,"  Phil,  Trans,  clxii.  (1872),  and  subsequent  volumes.  ZeiUer, 
OD  the  Carboniferous  flora  of  Valenciennes,  Autun,  and  Brive,  in  the  series  of  volumes 
entitled  *  Etudes  des  Gites  Min^raux  de  la  France,'  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works.  D.  Stur,  "Die  Culm-flora,"  Abhand.  K,K,  Oeol.  Reichsanst,  Vienna,  viii.  (1875). 
ZeiUer  and  Renault  on  Fossil  Flora  of  Commentry,  Bull.  Soc  IndusU  Min.  St.  Aienne, 
2  vols,  with  Atlas,  1888-90.  R.  Kidston,  Trans,  R.  S.  Edin.  xxx,  xxxv.  xxxvii.  D.  White, 
'*  Fossil  Flora  of  Lower  Coal-measures  of  Missouri,"  Monog,  U.S,  O.  S.  No.  xxxvii  1899. 
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detection  of  their  remains  among  the  sediments,  and  as  main  constituents 
of  some  of  the  varieties  of  cannel-coal  (boghead).  Fungi  have  also  been 
detected  on  the  leaves  of  ferns,  Cordaites  and  other  plants.  Although  the 
plants  of  the  Carboniferous  system  are  referable,  in  many  cases,  to  still 
living  types  of  vegetation,  they  presented  many  remarkable  diffei-ences  from 
these.     In  particular,  save  in  the  case  of  the  ferns,  they  much  exceeded 

in  size  any  forms  of  the  present 
vegetable  world  to  which  they 
can  be  assimilated.  Our  modem 
horse-tails  had  their  allies  in 
huge  trees  among  the  Carboni- 
ferous jungles,  and  the  familiar 
club-moss  of  our  hills,  now  a 
low  creeping  plant,  was  repre- 
sented by  tall-stemmed  Lepido- 
d^ndra  that  rose  fifty  feet  or 
more  into  the  air.  The  ferns, 
however,  present  no  such  con- 
trast to  forms  still  living.  On 
the  contrary,  they  often  recall 
modern  genera,  which  they  re- 
semble not  merely  in  general 
aspect,  but  even  in  their  circin- 
nate  vernation  and  fructification. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few 
tree-ferns,  they  seem  to  have 
been  low -growing  plants,  and 
perhaps  were  to  some  extent 
epiphytic  upon  the  larger  vege- 
tation of  the  lagoons.  Some 
of  the  more  common  genera 
are  '  Bhacopteris,  Calymmatoiheca 
(Fig.  '401),  Sphempteris  (upwards  of  two  dozen  of  species),  Neuropteris 
(a  dozen  or  more  species,  Fig.  402  a),  Cychpteris,  Odantoptefis,  Mariopteri% 
Fecopteris  (many  species),  Aletlwpteris  (Fig.  402  h)}  There  occur  also 
the  stems  of  tree-ferns  (Megaphyton,  Caulopteris), 

Among  the  Equisetaceae,^  the  genus  Calamites  is  specially  abundant. 
It  usually  occurs  in  fragments  of  jointed  and  finely -ribbed  st^ms. 
From  the  joints  or  nodes  of  the  stem  numerous  branches  were  given 
off,  and  numerous  rootlets  proceeded,  whereby  the  plants  were  anchored 
in  the  mud  or  sand  of  the  lagoons,  where  they  grew  in  dense  thickets. 
According  to  Dawson  they  seem  to  have  fringed  the  great  jungles  of 
Sigillariae,  and  to  have  acted  as  a  filter  that  cleared  the  water  of  its 
sediment  and  prevented  the  vegetable  accumulations  of  the  coal-swamps 
from  admixture    with    muddy  sediment.     To  the  foliage   of  Calamites 

^  For  an  essay  on  the  morphologj'  and  classification  of  the  Carboniferoiis  ferns  see  D. 
Stur,  Sitzb.  Akad.   Wien.  Ixxxvi.  (1883). 

2  On  Carboniferous  Calamaries,  consult  Weiss,  --16^,  Geol,  Specialkarte  Preu^en,  v. 


Fig.  401.— Carboniferous  Fern. 
Calymmatotheca  (Sphenopteris)  afflnis,  Lindl.  and  Hutt. 
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^  Fig  402.— Carboniferous  Feran. 

a,  Neuropteris  heterophylla,  Brongii.  ;  /»,  Alethopteris  Gibsoni   Lesq. 


Flj?.  403.— A,  Annularia  sphenophylloide-s,  Zenker;  b,  AsteropliylliteM. 
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different  generic  appellations  have  been  attached  (Fig.  403).  The  name 
Cdlamodadus  {Asterophyllites)  is  given  to  jointed  and  fluted  stems  with 
verticils  of  slim  branches  proceeding  from  the  joints  and  bearing  whorls 
of  long,  narrow,  pointed  leaves.  Annvlarui  has  the  close-set  leavers 
united  at  the  base.  Calamodendron  is  believed  by  some  botanists  to  be 
the  cast  of  the  pith  of  a  woody  stem  belonging  to  some  unknown  tree,  by 
others  it  is  regarded  as  only  a  condition  of  the  preservation  of  Calamiies. 
Some  examples  of  the  fructification  of  the  calamites  have  been  met  vnth. 
Of  these  Fothodtes  has  been  found  attached  to  Asterocalamiles,  Stacli- 
anntUaria  is  probably  the  cone  of  Annularia,  while  others,  known  as 
Fblkmanniay  Calamostacliys  and  Macrostachya,  are  probably  the  fructification 
of  calamites.  Sphemphyllum  is  the  name  given  to  a  genus  of  plants  in 
which  the  leaves  are  borne  in  whorls  of  six,  or  some  multiple  of  six, 
and  are  wedge-shaped. 

The  Lycopods  (Fig.  404)  were  distinguished  by  the  leaf-scars  on  their 
dichotomous  stems.  Their  branches,  closely  covered  with  pointed  leaves, 
bore  at  their  ends  cones  or  spikes  (Lepidostrobm)  consisting  of  a  central 
axis,  round  which  were  placed  imbricated  scales,  each  carrying  a  spore-case. 
Of  the  type  genus  Lepidodendron  there  are  many  species ;  other  genera 
are  LepidophloioSy  Haionia,  OmphalopJdoios  and  Bothrodendron, 

Among  the  most  remarkable  trees  of  the  Carboniferous  forests  were 
the  Sigillarias,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  akin  to  the  Lepido- 
dendra.  The  genus  Sigillaria  was  distinguished  by  the  great  height  (50 
feet  or  more)  of  its  trunk,  which  sometimes  measur^  five  feet  in  diameter. 
Its  stem  was  fluted  (Fig.  405),  and  marked  by  parallel  perpendicular 
lines  of  leaf-scars.  The  base  of  the  stem  passes  into  the  roots  known  as 
Stigmariaj  the  pitted  and  tuberculed  stems  of  which  are  such  common 
fossils  (Figs.  405  B,  and  406).  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
Stigmaria  was  a  form  of  root  common  to  more  than  one  kind  of  tree. 
The  genus  Coi'daites  belonged  to  a  type  of  tree  which  had  aflinities  both 
to  the  cycads  and  to  the  conifers,  but  was  very  different  from  either.  It 
attained  a  great  profusion  in  the  time  of  the  Coal-measures.  Shooting  up 
to  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet,  it  carried  narrow  or  broad,  parallel-veined 
leaves,  somewhat  like  those  of  a  Yucca,  which  were  attached  to  the  stem 
by  broad  bases  at  rather  wide  distances,  and  on  their  fall  left  prominent 
leaf-scars.  It  bore  catkins  which  ripened  into  berries  not  unlike  those  of 
yews  (Cardiocai-pus)  (Fig.  408).  Both  of  these  forms  of  fructification 
occur  in  great  abundance  in  some  bands  of  shale.  Other  fruits  of  un- 
certain parentage  are  named,  Rhabdocarpus,  CaipolithuSy  and  Trigonocarpus, 
The  latter  has  been  supposed  to  belong  to  some  member  of  the 
Cordaitacese,  somewhat  like  the  fruit  of  the  living  Ginkgo  (ScUisburia), 

Large  stems  having  a  well-preserved  internal  structure  have  been 
preserved  in  the  sandstones,  where  they  occur  as  drift-wood,  perhaps 
from  higher  ground  (Fig.  407).  Some  of  these  ancient  trees  are  from 
50  to  70  feet  in  lengtL  They  have  been  grouped  under  the  generic 
names  CalarmpUys,  Fitys,  and  Badoxylany  and  their  pith-casts  have  long 
been  known  as  Sternbergia  or  Artesia,  Recent  research  has  shown  tliat 
these  stems  belong  to  the  Cordaitacese,  and  that  while  their  structure  is, 
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in  many  respects,  similar  to  that  of  gymnosperms,  they  also  possess  some 


Fig.  404.— Carboniferous  Lycopods. 
a,  Lepidodendron  (|) ;  h,  Lepidostrobiis,  nat.  size. 

of  the  characters  of  the  Cycadoficales.^     There  would  appear  to  have  been 


Fig.  406.— A,  Sigillaria ;  portion  of  decorticated  stem  ;  b,  Sigillaria  stem  terminating 
in  Stigmarian  Roots  and  Rootlets. 

also  coniferous  trees  in  the  Carboniferous  flora.      Walchiuy  a  characteristic- 

»  D.  H.  Scott,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  xl.  (1902)  p.  381. 
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ally  Permian  conifer,  appears  at  the  top  of  the  Coal-measures.     That 
true  monocotyledons  existed  in  the  Carboniferous  period  was  formerly 


Fig.  406  — Stigmaria  with  attached  rootlets. 


supposed  to  be  proved  by  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  spikes,  referred 
to  the  living  order  of  Aroidese  (PothocUes\  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Carboniferous  system  of  Scotland,  until  Mr.  R.  Kidston  showed  that 


Fig.  407.— Tree-tnink  (Pltys  Withaml,  Liiid.  Hutt.)  imbeddeil  in  Sandstone,  Craigleith,  Edinburgh 

(after  Witham). 

the  specimens  are  the  fnictification  of  Asterocahmites  scrohiculaius^  a  genus 
of  Calami te.^ 

1  Ann.  Mag.  Xat.  Hist.  May  1883,  p.  297. 
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The  animal  remains  in  the  coal-bearing  part  of  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  are  comparatively  few.  As  already  stated,  certain  bands  of  shale, 
coal,  and  ironstone  in  the  lower  half  of  the  Coal-measures  afford 
undoubted  proofs  of  the  presence 
of  the  sea  by  the  occurrence  of 
some  of  the  familiar  shells  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone.  But 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
Coal-measures,  where  these  marine 
forms  almost  entirely  disappear 
(among  their  last  representatives 
being  species  of  Lingula  and 
Orbiadoidea),  other  mollusks,  that 
were  probably  denizens  of  brackish 
if  not  of  fresh  water,  occur  in 
abundance.  Among  the  more 
frequent  are  Anthracomyaj  Carboni- 
cola  {Anthracosia\  and  Naiadit^s 
(Anthracoptera)}  Arthropods  are 
represented  by  vast  numbers  of  ostracods  (Bairdia,  Beyrickia^  Bythocypris, 
Carbonic,  Cytherella,  Leperditia) ;  by  a  few  phyllopods  (Estheria,  Leaia) ; 
phyllocarids  (Dithyrocaris,  Acanthocaris) ;  schizopod  crustaceans  (Anthra- 
pal^moTiy  Fig.  397) ;  and  euiypterids  (Eurypterus,  Glyptoscorpitts),     Fishes 


Fig.  408.— Inflorescence  with  Cardiocarpus. 


Fig.  400.— Coal-measure  Fishes. 
K,  Cheirodua  granulosus,  Young,  after  Traquair ;  b,  tooth  of  Strepsodus  sauroides,  Binney,  sp. 

are  found  frequently,  remains  of  the  larger  kinds  usually  appearing  in 
scales,  teeth,  fin-spines,  or  bones,  while  the  smaller  ganoids  are  often 
preserved  entire.  Common  genera  are  CtenoduSy  Uronemus,  Acantfiodes, 
Rhizodm,  Strepsodus  (Fig.  409,  b),  Megalichthys,  ElonkhthySy  Rhadinichthys, 

^  Dr.  Wheelton  Hind  onjCarhonicola,  Anthracomya^  and  NaiadUes,  Palseontograph  See. 
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'NemataptychiuSy  GoncUodus,  Eurynotus,  Cheirodus  (Fig.  409,  A),  Ctenacanthus, 
Gyracanthus,  Pleuracanihus,  and  Ctenopiychius. 

The  presence  of  true  air-breathers  among  the  jungles  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous period  has  been  established  by  the  discovery  of  numerous  specimens 
of  arachnids,  insects,  myriapods,  pulmonate  mollusks,  and  labyrinthodonte. 
According  to  the  census  of  Mr.  Scudder  there  were  known  up  to  1890 
no  fewer  than  75  species  of  Carboniferous 
arachnids.^  Scorpions  (Eoscorpius)  have  been 
found  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  have 
been  obtained  in  great  numbers,  in  excellent 
preservation  and  of  gigantic  size,  in  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  Scotland  (Fig.  410). 
Other  arachnids  occur,  including  ancient  forms 
of  spider  (Protolycosa),  Myriapods,  of  which 
upwards  of  40  species  have  been  determined, 
were  represented  by  various  plant-eating  milli- 
pedes {Xylobius,  ArchitUtis,  Euphoberui),  True 
insects  likewise  flitted  through  these  dense 
jungles.  Mr.  Scudder's  census  of  1891  con- 
tained 239  species  of  orthoptera,  109  of 
neuroptera,  17  of  hemiptera  and  11  assigned 
to  coleoptera.  M.  Charles  Brongniart,  in  his 
great  Monograph  published  in  1894,  enumerated 
as  having  been  found  in  the  Carboniferous 
rocks,  principally  in  the  ComYnentry  Coal-field 
of  Central  France,  upwards  of  40  genera  of 
neuroptera,  and  19  of  orthoptera.  But  these 
numbers  are  continually  on  the  increase.  Thus  the  number  of 
known  Palseozoic  genera  of  cockroaches,  the  predominant  insects, 
in  the  year  1879  was  58,  and  in  1893  amounted  to  193.2  The 
Carboniferous  insects  included  ancient  primitive  forms  of  cockroach, 
cricket,  and  beetle.  It  is  remarkable  that  from  some  coal-fields  hardly 
a  single  trace  of  insect  life  has  been  obtained,  while  in  others  great 
numbers  of  specimens  have  been  brought  to  light.  A  variety  of  forms 
has  been  found  in  the  Saarbriick  Coal-field;  but  perhaps  the  greatest 
number  of  individual  specimens  has  come  from  that  of  Commentry,  which 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1884  was  computed  to  have  furnished  not  less 
than  1300  individuals.  Some  of  the  insects  were  of  considerable  size. 
Thus  the  orthopterous  Archseopiilus  from  the  Derbyshire  Coal-field  had  a 
spread  of  wing  of  perhaps  fourteen  inches  or  more;  and  a  species  of 
Dictyoneura  (D.  Monyi)  had  a  wing  about  12  inches  in  length.  Others 
were  remarkable  for  the  vividness  of  their  colouring  {Brodia),  the  markings 
of  which  are  still  recognisable  in  the  fossil  specimens.  One  of  the  most 
singular  features  yet  observed  among  these  ancient  insects  is  the  union  in 
the  same  individual  of  types  of  structure  which  are  now  entirely  distinct. 

^  B.  U.S.  G.  S.  No.  71  (1891).     The  numl:>er  has  since  been  increased.     See  the  later 
synopses  of  Dawson  and  Brongniart  quoted  below. 
2  Scudder,  B.  U.S.  O.  S.  No.  124  (1895),  p.  21. 


Fig.  410.— Carboniferous  Scorpion. 
Eoscorpius  glaber  (B.  N.  Peach), 

Lower  Carboniferous,  Eskdale, 

Scotland. 
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]VL  Ch.  Brongniart  has  shown  that  wings  which  were  admittedly  neuro- 
pterous,  and  were  referred  to  the  genus  Dictyonewaf  were  really  attached 
to  bodies  which  are  unquestionably  orthopterous.^ 

An  interesting  discovery  was  made  by  Lyell  and  Dawson  in  1850 
when  they  found  that  the  erect  fossil  trees  in  the  coast-section  of  Car- 
boniferous strata,  South  Joggins,  Nova  Scotia,  decayed  in  the  centre 
whUe  still  standing,  and  have  consequently  preserved  in  their  interior 
remains  of  some  of  the  air-breathers  of  the  time.  Since  that  time  the 
progress  of  research  has  brought  to  light  a  large  number  of  specimens 
which,  at  the  last  census  published  by  Dawson  in  1894,  included  26 
species  of  vertebrates,  33  of  arthropoda  (insects,  scorpions,  and  myria- 
pods),  and  5  of  pulmonate  moUusks.  The  insects  comprise  species  of 
cockroach  {Archimyldcris,  Mylacrisy  PetrahlaUina\  mayfly  (Platepheniera), 
and  stick-insects  (Haplophlebium),  The  vertebrates  are  all  small  amphi- 
bians, which  probably  crawled  into  the  hollow  tree-trunks  to  die.  The 
pulmonate  shells  were  land-snails  (Dendropupa^  Pyramidulay  Archseozonites),^ 

The  earliest  known  amphibia  appeared  in  Carboniferous  times,  and,  so 
far  as  known,  all  belonged  to  the  order  Stegocephalia  (Labyrinthodonts, 
&c.).*  They  had  a  salamander-like  body  with  relatively  weak  limbs 
and  a  long  tail.  Sometimes  the  limbs  seem  to  have  been  undeveloped, 
so  that  the  body  was  serpent-like.  The  head  was  protected  by  bony 
plates,  and  there  was  likewise  a  ventral  armour  of  integumentary 
scales.  The  British  Carboniferous  rocks  have  yielded  about  20  genera 
(Antkracosaurus,  LoxoniTna,  Ophtderpeton^  Pholiderpeton^  Pteroplax,  Kera- 
ierpetan,  Urocordylus,  &c.).  These  were  probably  fluviatile  animals  of 
predaceous  habits,  living  on  fish,  Crustacea,  and  other  organisms  of 
the  fresh  or  salt  waters  of  the  coal-lagoons.  The  tree  trunks  of  Nova 
Scotia  above  alluded  to  have  furnished  9  genera  of  small,  no  doubt 
terrestrial,  forms  {Hylonomu^,  Hylerpeton,  Dendrerpeton).  The  larger 
amphibia  of  the  time  are  believed  to  have  measured  7  or  8  feet  in 
length ;  some  of  the  smaller  examples,  though  adult  and  perfect,  do  not 
exceed  as  many  inches.*     The  coal-field  of  Bohemia,  which  may  be  in 

*  Ch.  Brongniart,  B.  S,  (J.  F.  (3),  xi.  p.  142  ;  *Recherches  pour  senrir  &  I'histoire  des 
Insectes  Fossiles  des  Temps  Primaires/  2  vols,  quarto,  St.  £tienne,  1894.  Scudder,  Geol. 
Mag.  1881,  p.  293, 1896,  p.  10  ;  Mem.  Boston.  Sac.  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  (1883),  p,  218  ;  Proc.  Amer. 
Acad.  1884,  p.  167  ;  B.  U.  S.  O.  S.  Nos.  31,  69,  aud  124.  H.  Woodward,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  1872. 
p.  60.  J.  W.  Dawson's  **  Synopsis,"  cited  in  the  following  note.  The  student  interested  in 
the  study  of  fossil  insects  will  find  Mr.  Scudder's  Bibliography  of  the  subject,  B.  U.  S.  O.  S. 
No.  71,  a  valuable  book  of  reference. 

*  LyeU  and  Dawson,  Q.  J.  O,  S.  ix.  (1858),  p.  58.  J.  W.  Dawson,  "Synopsis  of  the  air- 
breathing  animals  of  the  Palsozoic  (rocks)  in  Canada  up  to  1894,"  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada. 
1894,  sect.  iv.  pp.  71-88.  The  list  includes  a  few  examples  not  obtained  from  the  tree 
trunks,  and  from  Cape  Breton  and  Pictou,  likewise  a  small  number  of  arachnids  aud  insects 
from  the  so-called  "  Devonian  "  plant-bearing  strata  of  St.  John,  N.B.  Tlie  latter,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  are  claimed  by  palaeobotanists  as  undoubtedly  belonging  to  the 
Coal-measures. 

*  See  British  Museum  "Catalogue  of  Fossil  Reptilia  and  Amphibia,"  Part  iv.  by  R. 
Lydekker,  1890. 

'  *  Miall.  BrU,  Assoc.  1873,  1874. 
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part  Permian,  has  furnished  a  considerable  number  of  genera  and  species 
of  labyrinthodonts  and  fishes.^  Marsh  has  described  a  series  of  foot- 
prints from  the  middle  Coal-measures  of  South-eastern  Kansas,  some 
of  which,  he  thought,  were  probably  amphibian,  others  lacertilian  or  even 
deinosaurian.  The  most  abundant  of  the  larger  prints  have  four  toes  on 
both  fore  and  hind  feet,  while  in  another  type  the  fore-feet  had  five  toes 
and  those  behind  only  four.^ 

It  has  been  hitherto  the  general  experience  of  geologists  that  fossil 
plants  do  not  serve  so  well  for  purposes  of  geological  classification  as 
fossil  animals  (pp.  832,  839,  848).^  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
certain  broad  stratigraphical  subdivisions  may  be  based  on  the  evidence 
of  plant  remains,  and  the  attempts  in  this  direction  that  have  been  made 
in  recent  years  with  regard  to  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Carboniferous 
system,  encourage  the  hope  that  when  the  fossil  floras  are  more  minutely 
investigated  they  may  afford  valuable  assistance  in  stratigraphical 
determinations.  It  is  nearly  half  a  century  since  Geinitz  (1856)  dis- 
tinguished five  zones  in  the  German  Carboniferous  formations,  each 
characterised  by  its  own  facies  of  vegetation.  1st.  The  Culm  with 
Lepidodendron  veltheimianum,  Calamites  transitionis,^  followed  by  the  remain- 
ing four  zones,  which  comprise  the  productive  Coal-measures ;  viz.  2nd, 
the  zone  of  Sigillarias ;  3rd,  the  zone  of  Calamites;  4th,  the  zone  of 
Annularia;  and  5th,  the  zone  of  Ferns.^  Twenty  years  later  Grand' 
Eury  gave  a  much  more  elaborate  classification  of  the  Carboniferous 
system  of  Central  France,  according  to  the  succession  of  vegetation,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table  r®- — 

Supra-CarboDiferous  Flora,  simpler  and  less  rich  than  that  below,  showing  a 
passage  into  the  Permian  flora  above,  characterised  by  a  i-apid  diminution  of  Alethcplens, 
Odontopteria  xenopteroides,  Dictyopteris^  Annular Ui,  Sphenophyllunu  The  Calamites  are 
represented  by  abundant  individuals  of  C.  varians  and  0.  Suckowii^  also  AsUrophyUiUs 
equUetifonnu ;  the  ferns  by  Pecopteris  q^athcoides,  P.  Jiemitelioid^s,  Od&ntopUru  minor, 
0,  Schlolheimiiy  several  species  of  Neuroptepis,  &c. ;  the  SigiUarias  by  S.  Brardii^  S. 
spinulosOf  and  Stigmaria  ficoides ;  Cordaites  by  numerous  narrow -leaved  forms ;  the 
Calamodendra  by  a  prodigious  abundance  of  some  species,  e.g.  CcUamodcndran  bistricUum^ 

^  C.  Feistmantel,  Archiv.  Naturw.  Landesdurch/orsch.  BSkmen.  v.  No.  3  (1883),  p.  52  ; 
and  especially  the  great  monograph  of  A.  Fritsch,  *'  Fauna  der  Gaskohle  Bohmens,"  1879 
and  subsequent  years. 

*  Amer.  Jovrn.  Sci,  xlviii.  (1894),  p.  81. 

'  Some  pabeoVjotauists,  however,  hold  a  contrary  opinion.  See,  for  instance,  Mr.  Kidston. 
P7'0i\  Roy.  Phys.  StK.  Edin.  xii.  (1898),  p.  184.  Possibly  the  reason  for  the  prevalent  belief 
is  to  be  found,  as  he  suggests,  in  the  fact  that  fossil  plants  have  been  less  fully  studied  than 
fossil  animals,  especially  from  a  stratigraphical  point  of  view. 

*  Now  known  as  AstenHr/damites  scrobiculcUus. 

*  'Geognost.  Darst.  Steink.  Sachsen,'  1856,  p.  83  ;  'Die  Steinkohlen  Deutschlands,'  1865, 
i.  p.  29. 

*  'Flore  Carbon ifere  du  Departement  de  la  Loure  et  du  Centre  de  la  France,'  CyriUe 
Grand'  Eury,  Mem.  *Sf«r.  Etrangers^  xxiv.  (1877).  This  table  is  here  given  as  the  fullest 
available  synopsis  of  the  classification  of  the  Carboniferous  system  of  a  single  country  on  the 
basis  of  fossil  plants.  But  further  and  more  extended  research  is  required  before  a  scheme 
of  arrangement  can  be  perfected  that  may  be  capable  of  general  application. 
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Catamites  erueiatuSy  ArthropUus  subcommunis  ;  the  conifers  by  WaJchia  ptniformis  and 
9ome  others. 

Upper  Coal  Flora  (properly  so  called). — Calamites  often  abundant — GalamiUs 
inierrupluSj  C,  Suekotaii,  C.  eannarformis,  C.  cni4riatuSy  Asterophylliies  kippuroides, 
Macrastadtya  in/undiimliformis  (very  common),  Anmilaria  brevifolia,  and  A.  longifolia 
(common  throughout),  Sph£7wphyUum  dblongifolium.  Ferns  richly  developed,  par- 
ticularly of  the  genera  Pecopteris  (P.  unitay  arguta,  polymorphay  and  especially 
Schlotheimii) ;  Odontopteria  {0.  reichiawiy  Brardii,  mixmveuray  xenopteroideSy  the  last 
extremely  abundant);  Caulopteris  macrodiscuSy  Aleihopteris  Qrandini  in  great  profusion, 
Callipteridium  (C.  ovatuniy  gigaSy  dennfolia,  common).  Lepidodendra  have  almost 
disappeared  ;  Sigillarise  are  not  uncommon  {S,  rhitydolepiSy  S.  Brardii),  with  Stig- 
mariopsis  and  Syringodendron,  Cordaites  occurs  in  great  abundance  ;  the  conifers  are 
represented  by  JFalchia  piniformis  and  a  few  other  species. 

Upper  Coal  Flora-— (Lower  Zone,  Flore  du  terrain  houiller  sow-mpMeure).— 
Calamites  and  Astcrophyllites  abundant  in  individuals  and  species  (C  Suckomiy  CistiU 
eannx/armU,  variansy  approxifnatuSy  A.  rigiduSy  grandis,  hippuroides),  Annularia 
radiaUiy  Sphenophyllum.  Among  the  ferns  there  are  few  true  sphenopterids,  but 
XeuropUris  is  common  {N.  flexitosay  auricvlata)y  also  Odonlopleris  {0.  reichianay 
SehloUieimii),  PecopUria  {P,  arborescenSy  pukhra,  candolliaiuiy  villosay  oreopteridiay 
crentUatay  aspidoideSy  elegans)y  CatdopteriSy  Psaronius.  Lepidodendra  are  few  (i.  Stem- 
hergiiy  eleganSy  Lepidostrobus  suh-variaUliSy  LepidoptUoios  laricinuSy  Knorria  SeUoniy 
Ltpidophyllum  majua).  Sigillarioid  forms  are  likewise  on  the  wane  when  compared 
with  their  profusion  below  {Sigillaria  ellipticay  Candolliiy  iesaellatay  eleganSy  graaiwnay 
Brardiiy  spimUosa;  Syringodendron  cydostigmay  distans;  Stigmariajicoides  abundant). 
CardaiUs,  however,  now  becomes  the  dominant  group  of  plants,  but  with  a  somewhat 
different  facies  from  that  which  it  presents  in  the  middle.Coal-measures  {C.  boraasi/oUuSy 
C.  principaliSy  Dadoxylon  Brandlingiiy  Cardiocarpus  emarginatuSy  Guibieriy  nuijoTy 
ovaius),     Ccdamites  crueicUus  makes  its  appearance,  also  Walchia  piniformis. 

Middle  Coal  Flora— (Upper  Zone,  /5wpra-??w>ycn»i«).— Calamites  numerous  (C. 
Suckowiiy  Cistiiy  eannmformiSy  ramostui ;  AaterophyUites  foliosuSy  hngifoliuSy  grandisy 
rigidus  ;  Annvlaria  minutay  brevi/olia  ;  Sphenophylluin  saxifragepfoliumy  Schlotheimiiy 
trunoaiumy  majus.  Ferns  represented  by  Sphenopteris  (S.  latifoliay  irregulariSy  trifolio- 
latay  crisUUay  &c.).  Prepecopteria  (maximum  of  this  genus),  Pecopteris  {P.  abbreviatay 
vUloaay  Cistiiy  oreopteridiay  &c.),  CaulopteriSy  NeuropteriSy  and  other  genera.  Lepido- 
dendra are  not  infrequent  {Lepidodendron  aculeatumy  Siembergiiy  eleganSy  rimonim ; 
Lepidostrob^is  variainlis ;  Lepidophloios  laridmiSy  Lepidophyllum  majiLs)y  and  various 
Lycopodites,  The  proportion  of  Sigillaria  is  always  large  {S.  Corteiy  intermediay  Silli- 
manniy  tessellaia,  q/elostigmay  altemansy  Brongniarti,  Stigmaria  fiwides,  minor). 
Paeudasigillaria  is  abundant,  especially  P.  monostigma,  Cordaites  appears  in  some 
pUces  abundantly  {C.  bwassifolitiSy  Artesia  transversay  Cladiscus  sehnorrianus),  and  its 
fruits  are  numerous  and  varied  {Cardioearpiia  emarginatuSy  orbiculariSy  ovatus). 

Middle  Coal  Flora  (properly  so  called),  characterised  above  all  by  the  dominant 
place  of  the  Sigillarioids,  which  now  surpass  the  lepidodendroids  and  form  the  main 
mass  of  the  coal-seams.  The  genus  Sigillaria  here  attains  its  maximum  development 
(5.  Oroeseriy  angusta,  sctUellaiay  intermediay  elongaAay  riotatay  altemanSy  ragosa,  reni- 
formiSy  leopoldina,  and  many  more ;  Pseudosigillaria  striatay  rimoaay  m&nostigma ; 
Stigmaria  ficoideSy  minor).  Lepidodendroids  are  large  and  frequent  {Lepidodendron 
aeuUatumy  obovatumy  caudatuniy  rimosumy  Sternbergiiy  elegans;  Lepidophloios  laridnus; 
UlaUndron  majuSy  minus;  Ralonia  tubercidatay  torticosay  regularis ;  Lepidophyllum 
inafus ;  Lepidostrobus  variabilis).  The  fenis  are  abundant  and  varied ;  the  Sphenop- 
terids include  many  species,  of  which  Sphenopteris  Hoeninghausii  and  tenella  are  common 
(also  8.  Bronni,  Schlotheimiiy  tenuifoliay  rigiday  furcaiay  elegans);  Alethopteris  is  very 
plentiful  [A.  lonchiticay  Serliiy  Mantelli,  heterophylla) ;  also  Lonchopteris  Bricii  and  L. 
RMii;  PrepecopteriSy  Pecopteris,  MegaphytoUy  Neuropteris  {N.  flexuosay  Loshii,  tenui- 
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foliaf  gigantea),  CydopteriSf  Aulcicopterii,  The  calamites  are  widely  diffused  and 
abundant,  especially  Calamites  duhius,  undulatuSf  ramosuSf  decoratvst  Steinhaiteri ; 
Asterophyllites  subhippuroideSj  grandiSy  longi/olius ;  Volkviannia  hinneyana;  Spheno- 
phyllum  seems  here  to  reach  its  maximum,  characteristic  species  being  S,  &niargifUjUuni, 
saxifragtefolium^  erosum,  deiUatum^  ti'unccUurrif  SchlotJieimii.  Some  coals  and  shales 
abound  with  CardiocarpuSf  also  TrigonocarpuSy  and  Noggeraihia. 

Middle  Coal  Flora — (Lower  Zone,  Flore  houilUre  sous-nwyenne). — Lepidodendroids 
are  characteristically  abundant  and  varied  {Lepidodendron  aculeatu7n^  obovatum,  crenaium^ 
ITaidingerif  undulatumj  longifolium;  and  Lepidopklaios  larieinus,  inUrmedius^  crassi- 
caulis;  Ulodendrofif  abundant  in  England,  U.  dichotomum,  punctatum,  majus,  minus, 
kc;  ffalonia  tortuosa,  regularise  &c.)-  Sigillarioids  are  numerous  {SigiUaria  oculaia^ 
eleganSf  scuteHata^  elongata,  7iuimillaris,  alveolaris,  reniformis;  Stigmaria  ficdd^es, 
minor f  stellataj  reticulata;  Dictyoxylon^  Lyginodendron).  Calamites  abound  (C.  can- 
nec/ormis,  Suckowii,  Cistii,  decoratus^  approximaliis ;  Asterophyllites  subhippuroideSt 
longi/olius ;  Volkmannia  polystachya).  Ferns  likewise  form  a  notable  part  of  the  flora 
especially  sphenopterids  (Sphenoptcris  lati/oliaj  aaUifolia^  elegans^  disaecta,  furtaia^ 
Gravenhorstiif  nervosa,  muricata,  ohtusiloha,  trifoliata);  also  Prepecopteris  siUsiacaj 
oxyphylla,  Olockeri,  derUata;  MegaphyUm  majus ;  Pecopteris  ophiodermaiica  and  other 
similar  forms.  The  nenropterids  become  abundant  {Neuropteris  heterophylla,  Loshii, 
gigantea^  tenuifolia;  Cyelopteris  obliqua;  Aletfiopteria  lonehiUca,  &c.).  The  abundant 
Cordaites  of  the  higher  measures  are  absent,  though  the  fruit  Carpolithus  occasionally 
occurs. 

Infra  Coal -measure  Flora — (Millstone  grit,  V^tage  infra-houiller),  characterised 
essentially  by  lepidodendroids  and  stigmarias. — Lepidodendron  aeu^leaiumf  obatxttum 
crenatum,  brevifoliumj  caudcUum,  carinatumf  rimosum,  volkmannianum ;  Ulodendron 
punetaiwnt,  ellipticum,  inajus;  ffalonia  tuberculosa;  LepidophZoios  intemudiuSt  laricinus. 
SigiUaria  is  not  very  common,  but  S,  oculataf  alveolata  (Stern.),  Knorriiy  trigona, 
minimjOf  and  other  species  occur.  The  ferns  are  more  varied  than  in  older  parts  of  the 
system,  sphenopterids  being  the  dominant  types  {Sphenopteria  distans,  elegans,  tridaety- 
liieSf  furcata,  dissecta,  rigida,  divaricaia,  linearis,  acutiloba,  &c.).  The  genus  Pecopteris 
is  represented  by  a  few  species.  Neuropieris  is  comparatively  rare  {X.  Loshii,  tenuifolia), 
AUtkopteris  appears  in  the  widespread  species  A.  lonckilica,  and  a  few  others.  Calamites 
are  not  relatively  abundant  {Calamites  undulatus,  Steiiihaueri,  communis,  canruefonnis, 
Cistii;  Asterophyllites foliosus,  &c.). 

Flora  of  the  Upper  Grey wa eke. — Lepidodendroids  are  the  prevalent  forms 
{Lepidodendro7i  carinatum,  polyphyUum,  volkmannianum^  mgosurn,  caudMum,  (Mculeatumy 
ohovatum  ;  Halonia  tetrasticha,  regularis ;  Ulodendron  ovale,  comm'iUcUum),  Stigmaria 
in  several  species  occurs,  sometimes  abundantly  ;  but  SigiUaria  is  rare  (^S^^  undulata, 
Voltzii,  costata,  subelegans,  venosa,  Ouerangeri,  vemeuUlana).  Calamites  are  not  in- 
frequent {C.  Boetneri,  Voltzii,  cannseformis,  &c. ).  The  ferns  are  chiefly  sphenopterids 
{Sphenopteris  dissecta,  elegans,  Gersdorfii,  distans,  tridaciylites,  schistorum;  Cyelopteris 
tenuifolia,  Haidingeri,  Jldbcllata  ;  Prepecopteris  aspera,  subdentata ;  Neuropteria  hetero- 
phylla,  Loshii). 

Flora  of  the  Culm,  characterised  by  the  abundance  of  lepidodendroids  of  the  type 
of  L,  veltheimianum  (with  Knorria  imbricata),  by  the  number  of  Bomia  transUionis, 
associated  with  Calamites  Roeineri,  Stigmaria  Jtcoides  (and  other  species),  and  by  the 
abundance  of  the  palteopterid  ferns  {Palmopteris  Machaneti,  a7Uiquti,  disaeda,  Cdlym- 
moUotheca  {Sphenoptcris)  affinis  (Fig.  401)  ;  Cardiopteris  frondosa ;  Bhodea  divarieaia, 
elegans,  moravica;  Sphenopteris  Gojyperti,  Schimperi,  &c.). 

Carboniferous  Limestone  Flora. — The  palseopterid  ferns  reach  a  maximum 
{Palseopteris  inoequilatcra,  lindsesrformis,  polymorphs,  frondosa,  CcUymmatotheca  affinis). 
Sphenopterid  forms  are  found  in  Sphenopteris  bifida,  lanceolcUa,  eonfertifolia.  The  old 
genus  Cyclostigma  here  disappears  {C.  mimita,  Naihorstii),  The  more  characteristic 
lepidodendroids  are  Lepidodendron  toeikianum,  veltheimianum,  squamosum;  Knorria 
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imfmcata,  aeicularis.     The  flora  iucludes  also  Stigmaria  JieoideSf  rugosa;  Bomia  tran- 
silhnis  ;  AsUrophyllUes  elegans^  &c. 

This  subject  has  increasiitgly  engaged  the  attention  of  palseobotanists 
during  recent  years.  The  late  D.  Stur,  whose  labours  in  the  Carbonifer- 
ous flora  were  so  fruitful,  correlated  the  Carboniferous  system  of  Britain 
with  that  of  Central  Europe  mainly  by  means  of  the  plants.  He  regarded 
the  Coal-measures  of  Wales  and  the  west  of  England  generally  as 
equivalent  to  the  higher  series  of  Germany,  those  of  central  and  northern 
England  and  Scotland  as  equivalent  to  the  lower  series,  both  of  these 
series  being  represented  in  Lancashire.^  The  question  has  since  been  taken 
up  with  much  zeal  and  success  by  Mr.  Kidston,  with  reference  to  the 
British  Carboniferous  flora,  and  he  is  still  engaged  in  the  investigation. 
A  preliminary  statement  of  his  results  was  published  by  him  in  1893,  to 
which  further  reference  will  be  made  in  the  sequel.^  Mr.  D.  White  has 
likewise  insisted  upon  the  stratigraphical  succession  of  floras  in  the 
southern  anthracite  coal-field  of  Pennsylvania.  He  thinks  that  the  plants 
of  the  Pottsville  Formation  in  that  field  ''  exhibit  a  rapid  development 
and  series  of  changes  or  modifications,  which  if  treated  with  great 
systematic  refinement  are  of  high  stratigraphical  value."  * 


§  2.  Local  development. 

The  European  development  of  the  Carhoniferoiia  system  presents  certain  well- 
marked  local  types,  which  hring  cTearly  before  the  mind  some  of  the  snceessive 
geographical  features  of  the  time.  During  the  earlier  half  of  the  Carboniferous  period, 
there  still  lay  much  land  towards  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  present  European 
area,  whence  a  continuous  supply  of  sandy  and  muddy  nediment  was  derived.  A  sea  of 
moderate  depth  and  clear  water  extended  from  tlic  Atlantic  across  the  site  of  Central 
Ireland,  the  heart  of  England  and  Belgium  into  Westphalia.  The  southern  margin  of 
ihis  ancient  Mediterranean  was  probably  formed  by  the  ridge  of  older  Palaeozoic  tind 
crystalline  rocks,  which,  extending  from  the  west  of  England  into  the  Boulonnais,  and 
from  Brittany  into  Central  France,  sweeps  eastward  by  the  uplands  of  the  Ardennes, 
Hundsriick,  Taunus,  and  Thuringer  Wald  into  Saxony  and  Silesia.  In  the  deeper  and 
clearer  water,  massive  beds  of  limestone  accumulated  ;  but  towards  the  land,  at  least  on 
the  north  side  of  the  sea,  there  was  an  increasingly  abundant  deposit  of  sand  and  mud, 
with  occasional  seams  of  coal  and  sheets  of  limestone.  The  whole  region  underwent 
slow  subsidence  and  infilling  of  sediment,  until  at  lest  vast  marshes  and  jungles  occupied 
tracts  that  had  been  previously  sea.  By  degrees,  the  lower  parts  of  the  surrounding 
land  were  likewise  submerged  beneath  the  accumulating  coal-growths,  which  conse- 
quently spread  over  the  sinking  areas.  Hence,  while  across  the  central  portions  of  the 
Carboniferous  region  the  normal  succession  of  strata  presents  a  lower  marine  division; 
consisting  mainly  of  limestone,  and  an  upper  brackish -water  division,  composed  of  sand- 
stones, shales,  and  coal-seams,  the  marginal  tracts  show  hardly  any  limestone,  some  of 
them  indeed,  as  in  Central  France,  containing  only  the  highest  part  of  the  upper 
division. 

1  Jahrh.  K.  K.  GeU,  Reichsanst,  1889. 

•■«  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  xxxv.  (1890-91),  pp.  63,  391    419;  xxxvii.  (1893),  p.  307. 
Proc  Roy.  Phyt.  Soc.  Edin.  xii.  (1893),  p.  219. 
•      3  '20lh  Ann.  Rep.  U.S.  G.  S.  (1900),  pp.  749-918. 
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3.  Coal-measures 


The  British  Isles. ^ — The  general  seqaeiice  just  referred  to  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  structure  of  the  Carhoniferous  tracts  of  Britain,  which  being  sufficiently  extensive 
to  contain  more  than  one  ty}>e  of  the  system,  cast  interesting  light  on  the  varied 
geographical  conditions  under  which  the  rocks  were  accumulated.  As  the  land,  whence 
the  chief  supplies  of  sediment  were  derived,  rose  mainly  to  the  north  and  north-west 
while  the  centre  of  England  and  Ireland  lay  under  clear  water  of  moderate  depth,  the 
sea  shallowed  northwards  into  Scotland,  and  its  bottom  was  covered  with  constantly 
accumulating  banks  of  sand  and  sheets  of  mud.  Hence  vertical  sections  of  the 
Carboniferous  system  of  Britain  differ  greatly  according  to  the  districts  in  which  they 
are  taken.  The  subjoined  table  may  be  regarded  as  expressing  the  typical  subdivisions 
which  can  be  recognised,  with  modifications,  in  all  parts  of  the  country : — 

^ Upper  series  of  red  and  grey  sandstones,  clays,  and  sometimes 
breccias,  with  occasional  seams  and  streaks  of  coal  and  Spirorbls 
limestone.  This  group  contains  workable  coals  in  the  Bristol  and 
Somerset  (Radstock  and  Farrington),  South  Wales,  and  Forest 
of  Dean  fields,  but  in  other  parts  of  England  is  represented  by  red 
shales  without  workable  coals  (described  on  p.  1049). 
Middle  or  chief  coal-bearing  series  of  sandstones,  clays,  and  shales. 

with  numerous  workable  coal-seams  (p.  ^048). 
Lower  Coal-measures  or  Gannister  beds, — flagstones,  shales,  and  thin 
coal -seams,    with   in    some    districts    hard  siliceous   pavements 
(gannister).      Many  of  the  characteristic  plants  of  the   Middle 

i^     Coal-measures  are  here  absent. 

r Grits,  flagstones,  and  shales,  with  thin  seams  of  coal  and  occasional 
I  layers  of  fossil iferous  limestone  and  shale.  The  plants  are 
0  \r'ii  f  p  'f  '  gtjuerally  scarce  and  badly  preserved,  but  are  of  Coal-measure  forms 
-  Millstone  trrii-  ^^^  specifically  distinct  from  these  of  the  strata  below.  The 
I  limestones  are  marine  and  the  fossils  contained  in  them  are 
I.     generally  common  to  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  below  (p.  1047). 

^Yoredale  Group  of  shales,  limestones,  and  grits,  passing  laterally  into 
the  thick  limestones  of  the  centre  and  south-west  of  England. 
The  limestones  and  calcareous  shales  contain  Carboniferous 
Limestone  fossils.  The  dark  shales  and  sandstones  yield  plants 
which  can  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  true  Coal-measures. 
The  prevalent  form  is  Lepidodendron  veltheimianum ;  Spktnopteris 
dicksonioideSf    S.    Liyikii,    *S,    ffaueri,   S.    Gersdorfi^    AdiajitUes 

^  For  detailed  information  regarding  British  Carboniferous  rocks  and  fossils  the  student 
may  consult,  among  early  works,  Phillips'  'Geology  of  Yorkshire,*  1886,  and  papers  by 
Prestwich  {Oeol.  Trans.  2nd  ser.  v.),  and  Sedgwick  {op.  cit.  iv.  Q.  J.  G.  K  viii.  Proc.  Oeol.  &>c. 
ii.).  Of  later  date  are  memoirs  by  Binney  {Q.  J.  G.  S.  ii.  xviii.) ;  Kirkby  {op.  cit  xxxri.) ; 
Davis  and  Leea,  *  West  Yorkshire,'  1878  ;  G.  H.  Morton,  numerous  papen  in  Prvc. 
Liverpool  Oeol.  Soc.  ;  Hull's  *  Coal-Pields  of  Great  Britain.'  The  Meinoirs  qf  the  Geofoffi4xil 
Survey  will  be  found  to  supply  much  detailed  information  for  the  various  Carboniferou!' 
tracts  of  Britain  ;  see,  for  example,  the  *' Geology  of  the  Yorkshire  Coal-Field,"  by  MessiM. 
Green  and  Russell,  "  Geology  of  Flint  and  Mold,"  by  A.  Strahan,  and  the  Memoir  on  the 
South  Wales  Coal-field,  of  which  several  parts  have  appeared. 

The  proposal  to  arrange  the  stratigraphical  subdivisions  of  the  British  Carboniferons 
system  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  the  zonal  distribution  of  the  fossil  plants,  has  been 
supplemented  by  the  endeavour  to  work  out  the  same  idea  with  reference  to  the  animal 
remains,  and  some  progi'ess  has  been  made  in  the  subject.  See  Garwood  and  Marr,  Geof. 
Mag.  1895,  p.  550,  also  1896,  p.  46.  Wheelton  Hind,  op.  cit.  1896,  p.  255  ;  1897,  pp.  159. 
205  ;  1898,  p.  61.  G.  H.  Morton,  op.  cit.  1897,  p.  182.  A  committee  for  the  consideration 
of  the  question  has  been  appointed  by  the  British  Association,  Reports^  1896,  1897,  1899. 
pp.  371-876. 
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Mitehanekii  and  Archseopteris  Tschsrmaki^  appear  to  be  restricted 
1.  Carboniferous       to  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  (p.  1042).^ 

Limestone  ^  Thick  (Scaur  or  Main)  limestone  in  south  and  centre  of  England  and 
seriea  Ireland,  passing  northwards  into  sandstones,  shales,  and  coals  with 

limestones  (abundant  corals,  polyzoa,  brachiopods,  laroellibranchs), 
of  which  a  more  detailed  account  follows  this  table. 
Lower  Limestone  Shale  of  south  and  centre  of  England  (marine  fossils 
like  those  of  overlying  limestone).  The  Calciferous  Sandstone 
group  of  Scotland  (marine,  estuarine,  and  terrestrial  organisms), 
which  probably  represents  the  Scaur  Limestone  and  Lower  Lime- 
stone Shale,  and  graduates  downward  insensibly  into  the  Upper 
Old  Bed  Sandstone,  is  described  at  p.  1042. 

1.  Carboniferous  Limestone  Series  and  local  equivalents.— In  the  south-west 
of  England,  and  in  South  Wales,  the  Carboniferous  system  passes  down  conformably 
into  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  The  passage  beds  consist  of  yellow,  green,  and  reddish 
sandstones,  green,  grey,  red,  blue,  and  variegated  marls  and  shales,  sometimes  full  of 
terrestrial  plants.  They  are  well  exposed  on  the  Pembrokeshire  coasts,  marine  fossils 
being  there  found  even  among  the  argillaceous  beds  at  the  top  of  the  Red  Sandstone 
series.  They  occur  with  a  thickness  of  about  .'SOO  feet  in  the  gorge  of  the  Avon  near 
Bristol,  but  show  less  than  half  that  depth  about  the  Forest  of  Dean.  At  their  base 
there  lies  a  bone-bed  containing  abundant  palatal  teeth.  Not  far  above  this  horizon 
plant-bearing  strata  are  found.  Hence  these  rocks  bring  before  us  a  mingling  of  terres- 
trial and  marine  conditions.  In  Yorkshire,  near  Lowther  Castle,  Brough,  and  in 
Bavenstonedale,  alternations  of  red  sandstones,  shales,  and  clays,  containing  Stiginaria 
and  other  plants,  occnr  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  Along  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Silurian  hills  of  the  Lake  District,  at  the  base  of  the  Pennine  escarp- 
ment and  round  the  Cheviot  Hills,  a  succession  of  red  and  grey  sandstones,  and  gi-een 
and  red  shales  and  marls  with  plants,  underlies  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  these  red  strata  form  merely  a  local  base,  and 
occur  on  many  successive  horizons  ;  so  that  they  should  be  regarded  not  as  marking  any 
particular  period,  but  rather  as  indicating  the  recurrence  or  persistence  of  certain  peculiar 
littoral  conditions  of  deposit  during  the  subsidence  of  the  land  (p.  652).  Farther  north, 
in  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  with  its  character- 
istic fishes,  graduates  upward  into  reddish  and  grey  sandstones  with  Carboniferous 
plants. 

In  Devon  and  Cornwall  a  type  of  the  Carboniferous  system  is  found,  which,  though 
it  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Britain,  has  been  ascertained  to  reappear  and  to  have  a 
wide  extension  in  Central  Europe.  It  presents  a  thick  series  of  well-bedded  grits,  sand- 
stones, shales,  often  dark  grey,  with  occasional  thin  limestone  and  radiolarian  cherts, 
and  passes  down  conformably  into  upper  Devonian  strata.  Though  much  contorted 
and  faulted,  like  the  Devonian  formations  of  the  same  region,  this  arenaceous  and  shaly 
series  has  yielded  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  recognisable  fossils  to  show  its  geological 
position.  The  plants  resemble  generally  those  found  in  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  series 
of  Scotland.  The  animal  remains  include  species  of  OrthoceraSy  Glyphiocerf*  {Gojiia- 
tiUs),  ProlecanUes  {Ooniatites),  Nomiamoceras  (GonicUites),  Pericyclus  {GcniiatiUs), 
Posidonomya  {P.  JBecheri),  ChoneUa^  Spiri/er  (S,  Urei\  Prodwdus  {P,  plicatus,  P. 
cmeerUHcua),  Orihis  Michelini,  Phillipaiay  GriffitkideSf  Proetxis,  CcdacantMis  elegavs, 
ElonidUhys  AUkenit  &c.,  an  assemblage  that  also  points  to  a  position  low*  down  in  the 
Carboniferons  system.  The  siliceous  bands  or  cherts,  and  some  of  the  softer  shales 
have  yielded  23  genera  of  radiolaria.'    This  series  of  strata  is  known  as  the  Culm- 

^  The  plants  here  mentioned  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Kidston  in  his  paper  in 
l*rvc.  Roy.  Phys.  Soc.  Edin.  cited  above  on  p.  1037. 

"^  G.  J.  Hinde  and  H.  Pox,  Q.  /.  Q.  S.  li.  (1895) ;  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  xxviii.  (1896), 
p.  774.     Gen.  M'Mahon,  Oed.  Mag.  1890,  p.  106. 
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measures,  and  the  name  Culm  has  been  adopted  as  the  designation  of  this  type  of 
Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  abroad.  Bands  of  tuff,  diabase,  &c.,  mark  contemponaieous 
volcanic  activity  during  the  deposition  of  the  Devonshire  Culm.' 

In  the  south  and  south-west  of  England,  and  in  South  Wales,  the  base  of  the 
Carboniferous  system  consists  of  certain  dark  shales  known  as  Lower  Limestone 
Shale,  in  which  a  few  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  occur. 
The  distinctive  lamellibranch  is  Modiola  Macadamii,  These  basement  beds  vary  up  to 
rather  more  than  400  feet  in  thickness.  They  are  overlain  conformably  by  the  thick 
mass  of  limestone,  which  in  Britain  and  Belgium  forms  a  characteristic  member  of 
the  Carboniferous  system. 

The  name  Carboniferous  Limestone  (or  Mountain  Limestone)  was  given  by 
Conybeare  to  the  thick  mass  of  limestone  which  in  the  south-west  of  England  is  inter- 
posed between  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Coal-measures.  As  the  geological 
structure  of  the  country  came  to  be  more  fully  known,  the  limestone  was  found  to  pass 
laterally  into  saudy  and  argillaceous  strata.  The  term  Carboniferous  Limestone  Series 
is  now  applied  to  this  division  of  the  system,  which  attains  its  greatest  thickness  in  the 
north,  though  the  limestone  there  forms  a  subordinate  part  of  the  whole  series.  Towards 
the  south,  on  the  other  hand,  the  limestone  increases  in  dimensions  till  it  practically 
constitutes  the  entire  thickness  of  the  series.  In  the  Pennine  chain,  which  forms  the 
axis  of  the  north  of  England,  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  attains  a  thickness  of 
nearly  4000  feet,  yet  this  is  not  its  entire  depth,  for  its  base  is  not  seen.  Of  this  great 
thickness  the  lowest  visible  1600  feet  consist  of  limestone.  Traced  southward  this  lime- 
stone increases  in  magnitude,  till  in  the  Mendip  Hills  it  attains  a  thickness  of  about 
3000  feet.  Followed,  on  the  other  hand,  towards  the  north,  the  calcareous  part  of  the 
series  diminishes  in  Scotland  to  a  few  thin  seams  of  limestone,  the  main  mass  of  rock 
consisting  of  sandstone  and  shale  with  seams  of  coal  and  ironstone.  The  Pennine 
chain  appears  to  have  been  the  area  of  maximum  depression  during  the  early  part  of 
the  Carboniferous  period  in  England.  The  great  and  rapid  variations  in  thickness  of 
the  limestone  may  indicate  inequalities  in  the  downward  movement,  and  perhaps  to 
some  extent  irregularities  in  the  growth  of  corals  and  the  accumulation  of  calcareous 
debris.  The  great  mass  of  3000  feet  of  limestone  in  the  Mendip  Hills  dwindles  down  to 
less  than  400  feet  In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  a  distance  of  only  some  30  miles.  The  thick- 
ness sinks  at  Abergavenny,  in  the  east  of  Glamorganshire,  to  hardly  more  than  100  feet 
of  thin  seams  of  limestone  and  shale.  Thirty  miles  to  the  south,  at  Barry,  it  has 
increased  to  more  than  1000  feet,  while  only  20  miles  farther  west,  at  Porthcawl,  it  is 
estimated  to  be  as  much  as  4500.  The  whole  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  South 
Wales  thicken  towards  the  south  and  west.  It  is  therefore  surprising  to  find  that 
towards  the  western  limits  of  the  region  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  on  the  coast  of 
Pembrokeshire  disappears  altogether,'*  and  the  Coal-measures  come  immediately  next  to 
the  older  Palreozoic  rocks.  This  structure,  however,  is  not  improbably  due  to  gigantic 
overthrusts,  whereby  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  has  been  concealed. 

Where  typically  developed,  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  a  massive  well-bedded 
limestone,  chiefly  light  bluish-grey  in  colour,  varying  from  compact  homogeneous  to 
distinctly  ciystalline  in  texture,  and  rising  into  ranges  of  hills,  whence  its  original  name 
**  Mountain  Limestone."     It  is  sometimes,  especially  near  Bristol  and  along  the  north 

1  De  la  Heche,  'Geology  of  Cora  wall,*  &c.  JJ  ssher, '  Geol,  Mag,  1887,  p.  10 ;  Proa 
Somerset  Arch,  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  xxxviii.  (1892),  pp.  111-219. 

'  De  la  Beche  {Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  L  p.  112)  states  that  the  limestone  is  there  overlapjied 
by  the  Coal-measures.  But  the  complicated  structure  of  the  ground  was  not  realised  in  his 
day.  This  region  is  now  being  mapped  in  detail  by  the  Geological  Survey,  and  its  structure 
will  800U  be  better  understood.  See  the  published  maps  and  the  successive  Parts  of  the 
Memoir  ou  the  South  Wales  coal-field. 
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crop  of  the  South  Wales  coal-field,  distinctly  oolitic^  and  often  contains  occasional 
scattered  irregular  nodules  and  nodular  beds  of  dark  chert  (phtanite).*  Though  it  is 
abundantly  fossiliferous,  little  has  yet  been  done  in  working  out  in  detail  the  success- 
Itc  life-zones  of  this  great  mass  of  rock,  as  has  been  performed  so  well  for  the  corre- 
sponding limestone  series  of  Belgium. *  Produetiis  giganUus  and  P.  eora  have  been  claimed 
as  distinctive  of  the  thick  limestone,  but  the  former  ascends  far  above  that  platform. 
Some  of  the  other  organisms  certainly  range  through  the  whole  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  series,  even  up  into  the  Coal-measures,  such  as  Productus  semireticulattu, 
P.  seabrieultu,  Edmondia  radis^  LUhodomus  (Modiola)  linguaZU  and  species  of  LingtUa, 
indicating  a  long  continuity  of  the  same  general  geographical  conditions.  Some  portions 
of  the  limestone  are  made  mainly  of  bunches  and  sheets  of  coral  {Lilhostrotion^  Phillips- 
astraea,  Ac),  while  solitary  cup  corals  {Zaphrentis,  CifcUhophyllum,  &c.)  are  often  pro- 
fusely abundant.  Many  of  the  sheets  of  calcareous  material  consist  almost  entirely 
of  the  joints  and  broken  stems  of  crinoids,  mingled  with  valves  of  brachiopods  and 
lamellibranchs,  gasteropoda  and  cephalopoda  of  the  genera  already  enumerated,  while 
occasional  teeth  and  spines  of  the  elasmobranch  fishes  are  dispersed  through  the  rock. 
Sach  deposits  point  to  clear  and  moderately  deep  water,  into  which  little  or  uo  ordinary 
seiliment  was  carried  from  the  land,  but  where  a  prolific  marine  fauna  gradually  built  up 
masses  of  limestone  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness.  Mr.  Tiddeman 
Has  described  under  the  name  of  "  reef  -  knolls  "  certain  mound -like  aggregations  of 
calcareous  matter,  which  he  supposes  to  be  partly  of  the  nature  of  coral-reefs.'* 

On  a  weathered  surface  of  the  limestone  the  fossils  commonly  stand  out  conspicuously, 
as  their  more  largely  crystalline  calcite  enables  them  to  resist  the  atmospheric  influences 
better  than  the  fine  detrital  material  in  which  they  lie.  Even,  h«wever,  limestones 
which  may  appear  to  the  naked  eye  destitute  of  fossils  and  structureless,  may  be  shown 
by  the  examination  of  thin  slices  of  them  under  the  microscope  to  be  crowded  with 
organic  remains,  both  entire  minute  forms  (spicules,  foraminifera,  radiolaria,  &c.)  and 
fragments  of  larger  kinds.  Diversities  of  colour  and  lithological  character  occur, 
whereby  the  bedding  of  the  thick  masses  of  limestone  can  be  distinctly  seen.  Here  and 
there,  a  more  markedly  crystalline  structure  has  been  superinduced  ;  while  along  lines 
of  principal  joints  the  rock  on  either  side  for  a  breadth  of  20  or  80  fathoms  is  occasionally 
converted  into  yellowish  or  brown  dolomite  or  "  dunstone  "  (see  p.  426). 

In  England  and  in  Ireland  interesting  evidence  exists  of  submarine  volcanoes  during 
the  time  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  In  Derbyshire  sheets  of  basalt-lava  and  tuff, 
locally  termed  '*toadstone,"  together  with  some  volcanic  vents  filled  with  agglomerate 


*  In  Glamorganshire  a  band  of  white  oolite  40  feet  thick  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  main 
limestone,  while  some  parts  of  the  lower  limestone  are  also  oolitic. 

'  The  chert  bands  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  have  been  shown  by  Dr.  Hinde  to  be 
largely  composed  of  spicules  of  siliceous  sponges,  OeoL  Mag.  1887,  p.  435  ;  and  *  British 
Paleozoic  Sponges,'  Pal,  Soc,  for  1887,  1888.  He  has  also  described  similar  beds  from  the 
Permo-Carboniferous  rocks  of  Spitzbergen,  Oeol,  Mag,  1888,  p.  241. 

'  As  examples  of  recent  careful  papers  descriptive  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  the 
distribution  of  its  fossils,  reference  may  be  made  to  two  memoirs  by  the  late-G.  H.  Morton  on 
the  Vale  of  Clwyd  and  on  Anglesey,  Proc,  Liverpool  Oeol,  Soc,  1898  and  1901  ;  and 
to  the  memoir  by  Dr.  Wheelton  Hind  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Howe,  ^.  J,  O,  S.  Ivii.  (1901),  pp. 
347-402. 

*  BrU,  Ai/soc.  1889,  p.  600 ;  1900,  p.  740 ;  Geol.  Mag,  1901,  p.  20.  Mr.  Marr  regards  them 
as  probably  due  to  local  thickening  as  a  consequence  of  rupture  and  overthmst  (Q.  J.  O.  S,  Iv. 
1B99,  p.  327  ;  see  also  Lamplugh,  op,  cit.  Ivi.  1900,  p.  11).  W.  Hind  and  J.  Howe,  op.  dt, 
Inl  (1901),  p.  361.  The  original  reef-knolls  described  by  Mr.  Tiddeman  from  the  Clitheroe 
•hstrict  appeared  to  me  to  be  due  to  the  irregular  aggregation  of  submarine  organic  debris 
tM  sUiL,  though  I  could  not  detect  any  true  reef-structure. 

VOL.  II  Z 
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and  tuff,  mark  one  of  the  centres  of  eruption.^  Another  is  to  be  seen  at  the  south  end 
of  the  Isle  of  Man.^  A  third  appears  iu  Somerset'  (Fig.  334),  and  a  fourtli  in  Southern 
Devonshire.*  Two  widely  separated  volcanic  tracts  have  been  found  in  Ireland,  one  in 
King's  County,  the  other,  on  a  much  larger  and  more  diversified  scale,  in  Limerick.' 
It  is  in  Scotland,  however,  as  will  be  immediately  referred  to,  that  the  most  remarkable 
proofs  of  abundantly  active  Carboniferous  volcanoes  have  bef  n  preserved. 

In  the  Carboniferous  areas  of  the  south-west  of  England  and  South  Wales,  the  limits 
of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  are  well  defined  by  the  Lower  Limestone  Shale  below, 
and  by  the  Farewell'  Rock  or  Millstone  Grit  above.  In  the  Pennine  area,  however,  the 
massive  limestone  passes  laterally  into  a  series  of  shales,  limestones,  and  sandstones, 
known  as  the  Yoredale  Group.^  These  cover  a  large  area  and  attain  a  great  thick- 
ness. In  North  Staffordshire  they  are  2300  feet  thick.  In  Lancashire  they  attain 
still  greater  dimensions,  Mr.  Hull  having  there  found  them  to  be  no  less  than  4500  feet 
thick.  Both  the  lower  or  main  (Scaur)  limestone  and  the  Yoredale  group  pass  north- 
wards into  sandstones  and  shales  with  coal  seams.  In  Northumberland,  the  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone  series  has  been  grouped  into  the  following  subdivisions  : — 

Upper  Calcareous  group,  from  the  base  of  the  Millstone  grit  to  the  Great  lime- 
stone, 850-1200  feet. 

Lower  Calcareous  group,  from  the  Great  Limestone  to  the  bottom  of  the  Dun  or 
Redesdale  Limestone,  1300-2500  feet. 

Carbonaceous  group,  Scremerstou  coals,  from  the  Dun  Limestone  to  the  top  of  the 
Fell  Sandstone,  800-2500  feet. 

Fell  Sandstone,  500-1600  feet. 

Tuedian  or  Cement  Stone  group,  500-1500  feet. 

Basement  con^onierate. 

These  subdivisions  are  not  all  fully  developed  in  any  one  district,  but  the  average  thick- 
ness of  the  whole  is  at  least  as  great  as  in  districts  farther  south. 

Traced  northwards  into  Scotland,  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  undergoes  a 
still  further  petrographical  and  palseontological  change.  Its  matisive  limestones  dwindle 
down,  and  are  replaced  by  thick  courses  of  yellow  and  white  sandstone,  dark  shale,  and 
seams  of  coal  and  ironstone,  among  which  only  a  few  thin  sheets  of  limestone  are  to  be 
met  with.  Scottish  geologists  have  named  the  lower  part  of  their  Carboniferous  system 
the  Caloiferous  Sandstone  series.  It  passes  down  conformably  into  the  Upper  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  and  graduates  upwards  into  the  base  of  what  is  known  as  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  series  of  Scotland.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  really  the  strati- 
graphical  equivalent  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  England, 
including  both  the  Lower  Limestone  Shale  and  the  Yoredale  rocks.'  The  Calciferoos 
Sandstones  present  two  distinct  types  of  sedimentation.  In  the  more  usual  of  thesiN 
known  as  the  Cemeut-Stone  group,  the  strata  consist  of  thin -bedded  white,  yellow,  and 

^  *  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,'  chap.  xxix.  and  autliorities  there  cited.  H. 
Arnold  Bemrose,  Q.  J.  (?.  S.  1.  (1894),  p.  603  ;  Iv.  (1889),  pp.  224,  239,  548. 

*  J.  Home,  Tram.  Oeol.  Soc.  Edin.  ii.  (1874),  p.  332.  B.  Hobson,  Q.  J,  G.  S.  xlvii. 
(1891),  p.  432  ;  Yn  Lioar  Manninagh,  Douglas,  January  1892,  p.  337.  A.  G.,  *  Ancient 
Volcanoes  of  Great  Britnin,'  chap.  xxix.  The  geology  of  this  island  has  been  worked  out 
in  detail  by  Mr.  Lamplugh  for  the  Geological  Survey,  and  his  memoir  on  the  Geology  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  is  now  in  the  press. 

'  Summary  qf  Progress  of  Geol.  Surv,  for  1898,  p.  104. 

*  De  la  Beche,  'Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,*  &c.  (1839),  p.  119.  F.  Rutlcy, 
"The  Eruptive  Rocks  of  Brent  Tor,"  Mem,  Oeol.  Surv.  (1878).  Q.  J.  G.  S.  xxxvi.  (1880),  p. 
286.     General  M'Mahon,  op.  cU.  1.  (1894),  p.  338. 

*  *  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,'  chap,  xxx.,  and  references  there  given. 
«  Dr.  Wheelton  Hind,  Geol.  Mag.  1897,  pp.  159,  205. 

7  See  W.  Gunn,  Geol.  Mag.  1898,  p.  342. 
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green  sandstones,  grey,  green,  blue,  and  red  clays  and  shales,  with  thin  bands  of  pale 
argillaceons  limestone  or  cement-stone.  Seame  of  gypsum  occasionally  appear.  These 
deposits  are,  on  the  whole,  singularly  barren  of  organic  remains.  They  seem  to  have 
been  laid  down  with  great  slowness,  and  without  disturbance,  in  enclosed  basins,  which, 
as  a  rule,  were  not  well  fitted  for  the  support  of  animal  life,  though  occasional  ostracod 
limestones  and  other  traces  of  organisms  may  be  noted,  while  fragmentary  plants  serve 
to  show  that  the  adjoining  slopes  were  covered  with  vegetation.  The  cement -stone 
group  in  Central  Scotland  is  overlain  with  an 'important  volcanic  platform,  to  which 
reference  will  immediately  be  made,  but  in  the  southern  counties  a  corresponding 
platform  lies  below  it.  The  second  type  of  the  Calciferous  Sandstones  is  well  developed 
iD  the  Lothians  and  Fife.  It  may  there  be  seen  lying  upon  the  volcanic  rocks  that 
cover  the  normal  cement -stone  group,  of  the  upper  part  of  which  it  may  be  the 
equivalent.  It  is  known  as  the  Burdie  House  or  Oil-shale  group,  and  consists  of  yellow, 
grey,  and  white  sandstones,  with  blue  and  black  shales,  clay -ironstones,  limestones, 
"cement-stones,"  and  occasional  seams  of  coal.  The  sandstones  form  excellent  building 
stones,  the  city  of  Edinburgh  having  been  built  of  them  (p.  165).  Some  of  the  shales  are 
so  bituminous  as  to  yield,  on  distillation,  from  thirty  to  forty  gallons  of  crude  petroleum 
to  the  ton  of  shale  ;  they  have  consequently  been  largely  worked  for  the  manufacture 
of  mineral-oil.  The  limestones  are  usually  dull,  grey  or  yellow,  and  close-grained,  in 
seams  seldom  more  than  a  few  inches  thick,  and  graduate  by  addition  of  clay  and 
protoxide  of  iron  into  cement-stone  ;  but  occasionally  they  swell  out  into  thick  lenti- 
cular masses  like  the  well-known  limestone  of  Burdie  House,  so  long  noted  for  its 
remarkable  fossil  fishes.  This  limestone  appears  to  be  mainly  made  of  the  crowded 
cases  of  a  small  ostracod  crustacean  {Leperditia  Okeni,  var.  scoto-burdigalensis).  The 
coal-seams  are  few  and  commonly  too  thin  to  be  workable,  though  one  (Houston  coal) 
lias  been  mined  in  Linlithgowshire  and  several  others  in  East  Fife.  The  fossils  of 
the  Burdie  House  group  indicate  an  alternation  of  fresh  or  brackish  water  and  marine 
conditions.  They  include  numerous  plants,  of  which  the  most  abundant  are  Calytn- 
tnatotheea  [Sphenopteris]  affinis  (Fig.  401),  Rhacopteris  flabellcUay  Sphtiwpteris  pachy- 
roehis,  S.  bifida^  Lepidodendron  volkmannianum,  X.  veWieimianum,  Lepidostrobus  fim- 
hriatus,  CaJamUes,  Stigmaria  ficoides,  Araucarioxylon.  Ostracod  crustaceans,  chiefly 
the  Leperditia  above  mentioned,  crowd  many  of  the  shales.  With  these  are  usually 
aiBociated  abundant  traces  of  the  presence  of  fish,  either  in  the  form  of  coprolites,  or 
of  scales,  bones,  plates,  and  teeth.  The  following  are  characteristic  ganoid  species  : 
Elimichthys  Uriolaius,  E.  Rohisoniy  Rhadinichthys  omaiissimus,  Nematoptychius 
fjreenockih  Eurynotus  crenatiis  (Fig.  400),  Jihizodus  Hibherti,  Megalichtkys  sp.  with 
the  selachians  GyraearUhus  formosus,  Callopristodus  {CUnoptychius)  pectinatvs  and 
TriMiehiua  arcvatus.  At  intervals  throughout  the  group,  marine  horizons  occur, 
usually  as  shale  bands  marked  by  the  presence  of  such  distinctively  Carboniferous 
Limestone  species  as  Spirorbis  earbonariuSf  Orbiculoidea  [DisctTia]  nitiday  Lingula 
fquamifarmiSy  L.  mytiloidea,  Murchisonia,  Bellcrophon  decussaius,  Ghniatites,  Orthoceras 
ojlindraeeum,  0.  sulcatum.  The  marine  bands  increase  in  number  in  the  East  of  Fife.  ^ 
One  of  the  most  singular  features  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Scotland  is 
the  prodigious  abundance  of  intercalated  volcanic  rocks.  So  varied,  indeed,  are  the 
characters  of  these  masses,  and  so  manifold  and  interesting  is  the  light  they  throw 
upon  volcanic  action,  that  the  region  may  be  studied  as  a  typical  one  for  this  class  of 
phenomena.  (See  Book  IV.  Part  VIL  Sect,  i.)  Inland  sections  arc  abundant  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills  and  in  the  stream-courses,  while  along  the  sea-shore  the  rocks  have 

^  For  descriptions  of  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  group,  see  Maclaren,  *  Geology  of  Fife 
>Qd  the  Lothians ' ;  also  the  Explanations  to  accompany  the  Maps  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Scotland,  particularly  those  on  Sheets  14,  22,  23,  32,  33,  and  34  ;  the  Memoir  on  Central 
»nd  Western  Fife  (1900)  and  that  on  Eastern  Fife  (1902).  T.  Brown,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Kdin,  xxii.  (1861),  p.  385.     Kirkby,  Q.  J.  G.  S,  xxxvi.  p.  559. 
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been  admirably  exposed.  J* wo  great  phases  or  types  of  volcanic  action  during  Carboni- 
ferous time  may  be  recognised :  (1)  Plateaux,  where  the  volcanic  materials,  discharged 
copiously  from  many  scattered  openings,  now  form  broad  tablelands  or  ranges  of  hills, 
sometimes  many  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  extent  and  1500  feet  or  more  in  thickness  ; 
(2)  Puys,  where  the  ejections  were  often  confined  to  the  discharge  of  a  small  amount  of 
fragmentary  materials  from  a  single  independent  vent,  and  where,  when  lavas  and 
showers  of  ash  wore  thrown  out,  they  generally  covered  only  a  small  area  round  the 
volcano  which  discharged  them.^ 

The  Plateau  type  of  eruption  was  specially  developed  during  the  deposition  of  the 
Calciferous  Sandstones.  Its  lavas  consist  of  augite -olivine  rocks  (picrites,  limburgites), 
basalts^  andesites,  and  trachytes,  while  its  necks  or  vents  are  filled  with  agglomerates, 
felsites,  and  in  East  Lothian,  phouolites.  Slieets  of  tufif  are  intercalated  among  the 
bedded  lavas.  The  Puy  type  was,  on  the  whole,  of  later  date,  reaching  its  chief  de- 
velopment during  the  time  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  Its  lavas  are  mostly  basalts 
of  various  types,  together  with  limburgites,  picrites,  and  diabases.  Tuffs  and  ag- 
glomerates are  abundant,  not  infrequently  containing  organic  remains  (Figs.  330-333). 

While  the  scattered  vents  of  the  puys,  with  their  associated  lavas  and  tuffs,  occur 
on  many  horizons,  the  plateau-lavas  occupy  a  tolerably  definite  position  in  the  Calci- 
ferous Sandstones,  though  sometimes  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  that  group,  aometimos 
ascending  to  the  very  base  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series.  This  volcanic  zone 
forms  an  important  feature  in  the  geology  of  Southern  Scotland.  Composed  of  nearly 
horizontal  sheets  of  andesite,  diabase,  and  basalt,  it  extends  from  the  Clyde  islands 
on  the  west  to  Stirling  on  the  east,  and  sweeps  in  high  tablelands  through  Renfrewshire 
and  Ayrshire.  It  reappears  in  East  Lothian,  and  presents  there  some  interesting  and 
remarkably  fresh  trachytic  lavas.  In  Berwickshire,  Roxburghshire,  and  Kirkcudbright, 
the  volcanic  sheets  already  referred  to  intervene  between  the  top  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  and  base  of  the  Cement  stones,  and  extend  across  into  the  English  border. 

The  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  of  Scottish  geologists,  probably  represents 
the  upper  part  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  England.  The  main  or  Twelve-fathom 
limestone  of  Yorkshire,  which  lies  not  far  below  the  Millstone  grit,  has  been  traced  into 
the  north  of  Northumberland.  The  continuity  of  the  outcrops  is  then  interrupted  by 
the  Silurian  ridge  of  the  Lammermuir  Hills,  but  if  the  identification  of  the  uppermost 
Yoredale  limestones  of  Northumberland  with  the  lower  limestones  of  the  Scottish  series 
near  Dunbar  be  correct,  it  will  follow  that  the  so-called  "Carboniferous  Limestone  series'* 
of  Scotland  lies  above  the  Yoredale  rocks,  and  indicates  a  great  northward  development 
of  the  highest  strata  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  of  England.*  As  represented 
north  of  the  Tweed,  this  series  consists  mainly  of  sandstones,  shales,  fire-clays,  and  coal- 
seams,  with  a  few  comparatively  thin  seams  of  encrinal  limestone.  The  thickest  of  these 
limestones,  known  as  the  Hurlet  or  Main  limestone,  is  usually  about  6  feet  in  thickness, 
but  iu  the  north  of  Ayrshire  swells  out  to  100  feet,  which  is  the  most  massive  bed  of 
limestone  in  any  part  of  the  Scottish  Carboniferous  system.  It  is  made  of  marine 
organisms,  some  parts  being  sheets  of  lithodendron  coral.  Together  with  the  shales 
overlying  it,  it  is  the  great  repository  of  the  marine  fossils  of  the  series.  It  forms  one 
of  a  group  of  limestone  beds  at  the  base  of  the  series,  and  lies  upon  a  seam  of  coal,  in 
some  places  associated  with  pyritous  shales,  which  have  been  largely  worked  as  a  source 
of  alum.  This  superposition  of  a  bed  of  marine  limestone  on  a  seam  of  coal  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Scotland. '    Above  these  lower  limestones  comes  a  thick  mass  of 

^  The  volcanic  geology  of  this  region  is  fully  discussed  in  my  'Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great 
Britain,'  and  in  the  Qeol,  Surv.  Memoirs  cited  on  the  previous  page.  See  also  ante,  pp. 
749-753,  755-764. 

*  W.  Gunn,  Geoi.  Mag.  1898,  p.  342. 

'  For  examples  of  remarkable  alteniations  of  marine  and  lagoon  conditions,  see  Oeoi, 
Survey  Memoir,  "Eastern  Fife,"  1902. 
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strata  containing  many  yalaable  coal-seams  and  ironstones  (Lower  or  Edge  Coals). 
Some  of  these  strata  are  full  of  terrestrial  plants  {Lepidodeiidron,  SigUlaria^  Stigmaria, 
SpKenopUris,  Alethopterts) ;  others,  particularly  the  ironstones,  and  the  shales  associated 
with  the  limestones  and  ironstones,  contain  marine  shells,  such  as  Lingula,  Orbvcxdoidea^ 
Xueulana  {Leda\  MyaZina^  Euomphalus,  Numerous  remains  of  fishes  have  been  obtained, 
more  especially  from  some  of  the  ironstones  and  coals  {Oyracanthua  formosus  and  other 
fiu-spines,  Megalichthys  Hibberti^  Kkizodua  HibheHi,  with  species  of  Elanichthys,  Acan- 
thodes,  CUnoptyckuiSy  &c.).  Remains  of  labyrinthodonts  have  also  been  found  in  this 
^np  of  strata,  and  have  been  detected  even  down  in  the  Burdie  House  limestone.  The 
highest  division  of  the  Scottish  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  consists  of  a  group  of 
sandstones  and  shales,  with  a  few  coal-seams,  and  three,  sometimes  more,  bands  of 
marine  limestone.  Although  these  limestones  are  each  only  about  2  or  8  feet  thick, 
they  have  a  wonderful  persistence  throughout  the  coal-fields  of  Central  Scotland.  As 
already  mentioned  (p.  661),  they  can  be  traced  over  an  area  of  at  least  1000  square 
miles,  and  they  probably  extended  originally  over  a  considerably  greater  region.  The 
Hnrlet  limestone,  with  its  underlying  coal,  can  also  be  followed  across  a  similar  extent 
of  country.  Hence  it  is  evident  that,  during  certain  epochs  of  the  Carboniferous  periodt 
a  singular  uniformity  of  conditions  prevailed  over  a  large  region  of  deposit  in  the  centre 
of  Scotland. 

As  above  stated,  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  of 
Sootland  is  the  abundance  of  its  intercalated  volcanic  rocks  of  the  pny  type.  They  are 
veil  developed  in  the  basin  of  the  Forth  and  in  North  Ayrshire.  The  lavas  and  tuffs 
are  interbedded  among  the  ordinary  sedimentary  strata,  and  the  tuffs  are  sometimes 
fall  of  plants  or  of  marine  shells,  crinoids,  kc.  (pp.  755,  756).  The  volcanic  activity 
ceased  before  the  time  of  the  Millstone  Grit. 

The  difference  between  the  lithologioal  characters  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
series,  in  its  typical  development  as  a  great  marine  formation,  and  in  its  arenaceous 
and  argillaceous  prolongation  into  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  has  long  been 
a  familiar  example  of  the  nature  and  application  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  strata  as 
to  former  geographical  conditions.  It  shows  that  the  deeper  and  clearer  water  of  the 
Carboniferous  sea  spread  over  the  site  of  the  central  and  south-western  parts  of  England  ; 
that  land  lay  to  the  north,  and  that,  while  the  whole  area  was  undergoing  subsidence, 
the  maximum  movement  took  place  over  the  area  of  deeper  water.  The  sediment 
derived  from  the  north,  during  the  time  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  seems  to  have 
sunk  to  the  bottom  before  it  could  reach  the  great  basin  in  which  foraminifers,  corals, 
crinoids,  and  mollnsks  were  building  up  the  thick  calcareous  deposit.  Yet  the  thin 
limestone  bands,  which  run  so  persistently  among  the  lower  Carboniferous  rocks  in 
Scotland,  prove  that  there  were  occasional  episodes  during  which  sediment  ceased  tc 
arrive,  and  when  the  same  species  of  shells,  corals,  and  crinoids  spread  northwards 
towards  the  land,  forming  for  a  time,  over  the  sea-bottom,  a  continuous  sheet  of  cal- 
careoQs  ooze,  like  that  of  the  deeper  water  farther  south.  These  intervals  of  limestone- 
growth  no  doubt  point  to  times  of  more  rapid  submergence,  perhaps  also  to  other 
geographical  changes,  whereby  the  sediment  was  for  a  time  prevented  from  spreading 
ao  far.  It  is  further  deserving  of  remark  that  the  fossils  in  these  thin  upper  limestones 
in  Sootland,  though  specifically  identical  with  those  in  the  thick  lower  limestones  and 
in  the  massive  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  central  and  south-western  England,  are  often 
dwarfed  forms,  as  if  the  conditions  of  life  were  much  less  favourable  than  where  the 
thicker  sheets  of  calcareous  material  were  accumulated.  The  corals,  for  instance,  are 
generally  few  in  number  and  small  in  size,  and  the  large  Prodtictm  {P.  gigante\t$)  is 
reduced  to  a  half  or  third  of  its  usual  dimensions. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
British  area  contains  the  records  of  a  long-continued  but  intermittent  process  of  sub- 
•idence.  The  numerous  coal-seams,  with  their  under-clays,  may  be  regarded  as  surfaces 
of  vegetation  that  grew  in  luxuriance  on  wide  marine  mud-flats.     They  mark  pauses  in 
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the  sabsidence.  Perhaps  we  may  infer  the  relative  length  of  these  pauses  from  the 
comparative  thicknesses  of  the  cdal-seams.  The  overlying  and  intervening  sandstones 
and  shales  indicate  a  renewal  of  the  downward  movement,  and  the  gradual  infilling  of 
the  depressed  area  with  sediment,  until  the  water  once  more  shoaled,  and  the  vegetation 
from  adjacent  swamps  spread  over  the  muddy  flats  as  before.  The  occasional  limestones 
serve  to  mark  epochs  of  more  prolonged  or  more  rapid  subsidence,  when  marine  life  was 
enabled  to  flourish  over  the  site  of  the  submerged  forests.  But  that  the  sea,  even 
though  tenanted  in  these  northern  parts  by  a  limestone- making  fauna,  was  not  so  clear 
and  well  suited  for  the  development  of  animal  life  during  some  of  these  submergences 
as  it  was  farther  south,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  paucity  and  dwarfed  forms  of  the 
fossils,  as  well  as  by  the  admixture  of  clay  in  the  stone. 

Ireland  presents  a  development  of  Carboniferous  rocks,  which  on  the  whole  follows 
tolerably  closely  that  of  the  sister  island.  In  the  northern  counties,  the  lowest 
members  are  evidently  a  prolongation  of  the  type  of  the  Scottish  Calciferous  Sandstones 
and  Carboniferous  Limestone.  In  the  southern  districts,  however,  a  very  distinct  and 
peculiar  facies  of  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  is  to  be  observed.  Between  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  and  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  there  occurs  in  the  county  of  Cork  an 
enormous  mass  (fully  5000  feet)  of  black  and  dark -grey  shales,  impure  limestones,  and 
grey  and  green  grits,  which  have  been  so  affected  by  slaty  cleavage  as  to  have  assumed 
more  or  less  perfectly  the  structure  of  true  cleaved  slates.  To  these  rocks  the  name  of 
Carboniferous  Slate  was  given  by  Griffith.  They  contain  numerous  Carboniferous 
Limestone  species  of  brachiopods,  echinodemis,  &c.,  as  well  as  traces  of  land-plants  in 
the  grit  bands.  Great  though  their  thickness  is  in  Cork,  they  rapidly  change  their 
lithological  character  and  diminish  in  mass,  as  they  are  traced  away  from  that  district. 
In  the  almost  incredibly  short  space  of  15  miles,  the  whole  of  the  5000  feet  of 
Carboniferous  Slate  of  Bantry  Bay  seems  to  have  disappeared,  and  at  Kenmare  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  is  followed  immediately  and  conformably  by  the  Limestone  with  its 
underlying  shale.  This  rapid  change  is  probably  to  be  explained,  as  Jukes  suggested, 
by  a  lateral  passage  of  the  slate  into  limestone  ;  the  Carboniferous  Slate  being,  in  part 
at  least,  the  equivalent  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  Between  Bandon  and  Cork 
the  Carboniferous  Slate  is  conformably  overlain  by  dark  shales  containing  Coal-measnre- 
fossils,  and  believed  to  be  true  Coal-measures.  Uence  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  the 
thick  calcareous  accumulations  of  the  limestone  series  appear  to  be  replaced  by  a 
corresponding  depth  of  argillaceous  sedimentary  rocks.  ^ 

The  Carboniferous  Limestone  covers  a  large  part  of  Ireland.  It  attains  a  maximum 
in  the  west  and  south-west,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Kinahan,'  it  consists  in  Limerick 
of  the  following  subdivisions  : — 

Feet, 

'  TT         /»         \  T  •       A  f  Bedded  limestone    .....       240 

Upper  (Burren)  Limestone       •  |  cherty  zone    ...'..,         20 

TT,^~«.  /noiTx\  T  iTr.^*r.r.^            i  Llmestoncs  and  shales      ....     1000 
Upper  (Calp)  Limestone  •  j  cherty  zone 40 

[  Fenealella  limestone  ....  19O0 
Lower  limestone  .         .         .  -|  Lower  cherty  zone 20 

{  Lower  shaly  limestones  ....  280 
Lower  Limestone  Shales .         .  .         .         .         .         .         .         .100 

3600 
The  chert  (phtanite)  bands  which  form  such  marked  horizons  among  these  limestones 
are  counterparts  of  those  found  so  abundantly  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  England 
and  Scotland.     Portions  of  the  limestone  have  a  dolomitic  character,  and  sometimes  are 

*  J.  B.  Jukes,  Memoirs  Oeol,  Surrey,  Ireland,  Explanation  of  Sheets  194,  201,  and 
202,  p.  18  ;  Explanation  of  Sheets  187,  195,  and  196,  p.  35. 
'  'Geology  of  Ireland,'  p.  72. 
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oolitic.  Great  sheets  of  basalt  and  tuff,  representing  volcanic  eruptions  of  con- 
temporaneous date,  are  interpolated  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Limerick  (Fig. 
332).  As  the  limestone  is  traced  northwards,  it  shows  a  similar  change  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  north  of  England,  becoming  more  and  more  split  up  with  sandstone, 
shale,  and  coal-seams.^ 

2.  Millstone  Grit. — This  name  is  given  to  a  group  of  sandstones  and  grits,  with 
shales  and  clays,  which  runs  persistently  through  the  centre  of  the  Carboniferous 
system  from  South  Wales  into  the  middle  of  Scotland.  In  South  Wales  it  has  a  depth 
of  400  to  1000  feet ;  in  the  Bristol  coal-field,  of  about  1200  feet  Traced  northwards  it 
is  found  to  be  intercalated  with  shales,  fire-clays,  and  thin  coals,  and,  like  the  lower 
members  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  to  swell  out  to  enormous  dimensions  in  the 
Pennine  region.  In  North  Staffordshire,  according  to  Mr.  Hull,  it  attains  a  thickness 
of  4000  feet,  which  in  Lancashire  increases  to  5500  feet.  These  massive  accumulations 
of  sediment  were  deposited  <m  the  north  side  of  a  ridge  of  more  ancient  Paleeozoic  rocks, 
which,  during  all  the  earlier  part  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  seems  to  have  extended 
across  centi^l  England,  and  which  was  not  subnierged  until  part  of  the  Coal-measures 
had  been  laid  down.  North  of  the  area  of  maximum  deposit,  the  Millstone  Grit  thins 
away  to  not  more  than  400  or  500  feet.  It  continues  a  comparatively  insignificant 
formation  in  Scotland,  attaining  its  greatest  thickness  in  Lanarkshire  and  Stirlingshire, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  "Moor  Bock."  In  Ayrshire  it  does  not  exist,  unless  its 
place  be  represented  by  a  few  beds  of  sandstone  at  the  base  of  the  Coal-measures. 

The  Millstone  Grit  is  generally  barren  of  fossils.  When  they  occur,  they  are  either 
plants,  like  those  in  the  coal-bearing  strata  above,  or  marine  organisms  of  Carboniferous 
Limestone  species.  In  Lancashire  and  South  Yorkshire,  indeed,  it  contains  a  band  of 
fossiliferons  calcareous  shale  undistinguishable  from  some  of  those  in  the  Yoredale 
group  and  Scaur  limestone. 

3.  Coal- Measures. — This  division  of  the  Carboniferous  system  consists  of 
namerous  alternations  of  grey,  white,  yellow,  sometimes  reddish,  sandstone,  dark-grey 
and  black  shales,  day-ironstones,  fire-clays,  and  coal-seams.  In  South  Wales  it  attains 
a  maximum  depth  of  4800  feet ;  in  the  Bristol  coal-field,  about  6500  feet,  in  North 
Staffordshire  about  5000  feet,  which  in  South  Lancashire  increases  to  8000.  These 
j^reat  masses  of  strata  diminish  as  we  trace  them  eastwards  and  northwards.  In 
Derbyshire  they  are  about  2500  feet  thick,  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  about  2000 
feet,  and  about  the  same  thickness  in  the  Whitehaven  coal-field.  In  Scotland  they 
attain  a  maximum  of  over  2000  feet.  Some  of  these  remarkable  variations  in  thickness 
take  place  within  short  distances,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  also  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  series.  Thus  in  the  South  Wales  coal-field  the  Coal-measures, 
like  the  limestone,  are  thinnest  towards  the  east  and  rapidly  thicken  westward.  They 
are  1880  feet  thick  in  Monmouthshire,  and  swell  out  to  3126  in  the  east  of  Glamorgan- 
shire and  to  4753  feet  in  the  west  of  the  same  county.  Yet  the  direct  distance  within 
which  this  increase  takes  place  is  not  more  than  40  miles.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Carboniferous  period  was  one  of  considerable  terrestrial  disturbance,  some 
areas  sinking,  others  remaining  long  stationary,  and  others  undergoing  upheaval.  The 
occurrence  of  a  marked  unconforniability  in  tho  Shropshire  Coal-measures  affords  a 
striking  proof  of  these  movements.^ 

It  must  of  course  be  borne  in  mind  that  except  possibly  in  some  parts  of  the 
Midlands  the  visible  top  of  the  Coal-measures  is  in  Britain  a  denuded  surface  even 
when  preserved  under  later  formations,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
of  the  strata  originally  deposited  has  been  removed.  Palaeontological  considerations, 
to  be  immediately  adverted  to,  indicate  that  the  closing  part  of  the  Carboniferous  period 
is  not  now  represented  in  Britain  by  fossiliferons  strata.     Towards  the  end  of  the 

^  Hull's  *  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Ireland,'  2nd.  edit.  (1891),  p.  49. 
«  W.  Shone,  Q.  J,  O,  S.  Ivii.  (1901),  p.  86. 
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Carboniferous  period,  possibly  also  within  early  Permian  time,  the  terrestrial  disturbsDces 
increased  so  much  that  the  Carboniferous  system  was  in  many,  if  not  most,  districts 
of  Britain  upheaved  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  denudation.  In  some  areas  the  denudation 
was  so  great  that  the  Permian  rocks,  as  in  the  qm&&  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of 
Durham,  sweep  across  the  denuded  edges  of  the  Coal-measures,  Millstone  grit,  and  even 
the  higher  parts  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

The  Coal-measures  are  susceptible  of  local  subdivisions  indicative  of  different  and 
variable  conditions  of  deposit  The  following  table  shows  the  more  important  of 
these : — 

Central  Scotlaks. 

Upper  red  sand- 
stones and  clays, 
with  Spirorbis 
Limestone,  probab- 
ly equivalent  to  the 
Middle  Coal-mess- 
ures  of  England ;  in 
Fife  upwards  of    .   900 

Coal-measures :  sand- 
stones, shales,  Are- 
clavs,  with  bands 
of  black-band  iron- 
stone, and  numer- 
ous seams  of  coal, 
probably  represent- 
ing the  Lower  Coal- 
measures  of  Eng- 
land. Thickness 
in  lAnarkshire  up- 
wards of        .         8000 

Moor  Rock,  or  Millstone 
Grit. 


0  LAMOROAKSHIRB.  1 

Feet. 

Upper  series :  sand- 
stones, shales,  &c., 
with  7  workable 
coal  •  seams,  more 
than  .        . 1800 

Pennant  Orit:  hard, 
thick-bedded  sand- 
stones, and  8  to  7 
workable  coal- 
seams    .  .  1S86 

Lowerseries :  shales, 
ironstones,  and  12 
to  25  workable  coal- 
seams    .        .        .  1670 

Millstone  Grit. 


South  Lakcabhirb. 

Feet 

Upper  series :  shales, 
red  sandstones, 
Bpirorbis  limestone, 
ironstone,  and  thin 
coal-seams  1600  to  2000 

Middle  series :  sand- 
stones, shales,  clays, 
and  thick  coal  • 
seams.  The  chief 
repository  of  aoal 

8000  to  4000 

Lower  or  Gannister 
series :  flagstones, 
shales,  and  thin 
coals       .    1400  to  2000 

Millsto^  Grit. 


Bristol  akd  Som krsbt. 

Feet. 

Upper  series,  com- 
prising the  Bad- 
stock  series  of  sand- 
stones and  shales, 
with  8  seams  of 
coal  underlain  by 
the  Farrington 
series,  with  a  group 
of  red  shales  having 
a  distinctive  flora    2000 

Middle  series,  chieHy 
sandstones  with 
Pennant  grit  (970 
fleet)       .        .        .  2000 

Lower  series,  con- 
sisting of  an  upper 
group  (Kingswood, 
sc.)  and  a  lower 
group(Bristol,Vob- 
ster),  of  sandstones, 
shales,  and  coals  .  2500 

Millstone  Grit. 

The  Coal-measnres  of  Britain  are  marked  by  evidences  of  a  mingling  of  lagoon  and 

marine  conditions.     The  numerous  coal-seams  with  their  underclays  indicate  the  sites  of 

wide  tracts  of  swampy  terrestrial  vegetation.     The  intercalation  of  layers  of  shale  And 

ironstone  containing  what  were  probably  fresh-water  or  at  least  brackish  water  mollusks 

points  to  the  complete  or  partial  exclusion  of  the  sea  from  these  tracts,   while  the 

frequent  interposition  of  bands  containing  undoubted  marine  shells  shows  that  the  sea 

could  never  have  been  far  distant,  but  from  time  to  time,  during  the  slow  subsidence  of 

the  region,  spread  over  the  submerged  jungles.     Hence  the  remarkable  alternation  of 

terrestrial  or  lagoou  surfaces  with  the  bottoms  of  shallow  seas. 

1.  The  Lower  Series. — The  Lower  Coal-measures  have  furnished  an  abundant  flora, 
in  which  the  most  common  species  are  Neuropteris  heterophylla,  Aletkopteris  lanckUica, 
A.  decurrens,  Sphenopteris  obtusUobOy  Lepidodendron  ophiurtts,  CalnmUes  Suckouii 
and  C,  rainosus.  SiffUlaria^  though  represented  by  a  number  of  species,  is  not  common. 
Large  tree-ferns  make  their  appearance  in  rare  stems  of  MegapkyUm  frondosum  and 
M.  approximcUum.^  Upwards  of  70  species  of  marine  fossils  have  been  obtained 
from  this  group,  the  most  distinctive  being  Aviculopeden  papyrcuxus,  Gastricceras 
(GonicUUes)  carbananum,  Posidoniella  lavia,  and  P.  minor.  In  Scotland  occasional 
bands  of  marine  fossils  occur  even  near  the  top  of  the  Coal -measures  which  are  believed 
to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  Lower  series  of  England.  Thus  in  Fife  a  shale  forming  the 
roof  of  a  thin  coal  at  the  top  of  the  series  contains  Lingula^  Orbiciiloid^af  Produdus 
semireticulatus,  Aclisina  {Murehisonia)  siriatulaj  Bellerqphon  Ureiij  OrthoeeraSt  and 
Diacites.^ 

2.  The  Middle  Series  is  distinguished  by  its  much  richer  flora.     While  it  includes  the 


^  H.   K.    Jordan,   Address  to   South   Wales 
Geological  Survey  on  South  Wales  Coal-field." 
^  R.  Ridston,  op.  supra  cU.  p.  225. 
»  J.  W.  Kirkby,  </  J.  O.  S.  xliv.  p.  747. 
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more  frequent  species  found  in  the  Lower  series,  it  contains  manj  additional  forms 
pecoliar  to  itself.  The  genus  Sphenopteria  here  attains  its  chief  development  {S, 
grajuiifronSf  S.  Sauveurif  S,  Marraiii,  S.  rotxindifolia,  S.  mixla,  S.  coriacea,  S.  Jacquoti, 
S.  JUxuosa,  S.  trifoliolata).  The  genera  Odoniopteris  and  Neuropteris  are  also  repre- 
sented by  a  larger  number  of  species  than  has  been  observed  on  any  other  horizon,  some 
of  the  species  being  found  only  here,  together  with  a  number  of  other  genera  of  ferns.  The 
Calamites  are  strongly  represented,  also  SphenwphyUum,  Lepidodendron^  and  SigillariOy 
the  last-named  attaining  here  its  maximum  development  and  being  represented  by 
some  species  only  fouiM  in  this  subdivision  (iS^.  polyploca^  S.  elongaUif  S.  cUnUachianOf  S, 
Saulii,  S,  cordigera),  CordaiUs  abounds,  its  commonest  spebies  being  here,  as  in  the 
Lower  series,  C.  principalis.  The  most  distinctive  mollusks  of  the  English  Middle 
Coal-measures  are  Naiadites  modiolaris  and  Anthraeomya  modiolaris.  These  shells  are 
not  found  in  immediate  association  with  the  indubitably  marine  organisms,  but  on  the 
contrary  are  mingled  with  a  peculiar  assemblage  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  annelids  and 
crustaceans,  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  inhabited  brackish  or  fresh  water, 
together  with  abundant  remains  of  terrestrial  vegetation.^  Some  of  the  more 
characteristic  fishes  are  Strepsodtta  sauroides  (Fig.  409  b),  Rhizodopsis  sauroideSf  Mega- 
lichlkys  Hibberiif  Cheirodms  granulosus  (Fig.  409  a),  Jaruissa  lingueeformis,  Sphenacanthus 
hyhodoides  (Fig.  898),  Pleuracanthus  Uevissimus^  Ctenoptychius  apicalis.  Some  species 
range  from  bottom  to  top  of  the  Coal-measures— «.^.  Callopristodtu  pectincUus  and 
Oyracantkus  formosfiis, ' 

3.  Ths  Upper  Series. — This  highest  subdivision  of  the  English  Carboniferous  system 
appears  to  be  best  developed  in  the  Bristol  and  Somerset  coal-field,  but  to  be  present 
also  in  the  Midlands.  It  has  lately  been  worked  out  in  great  detail  by  the  Geological 
Sorvey  in  North  Staffordshire,  where  it  is  capable  of  subdivision  into  four  distinct 
groups  of  strata.  At  the  base  and  piissiug  continuously  and  conformably  down  into 
the  Middle  series  comes  (a)  the  Black-Band  group  (300  to  450  feet),  consisting  of  grey 
sandstones,  marls,  and  clays,  with  some  thin  coals,  black-band  irouBtones,  and  scams  of 
Spirorbis  Limestone,  {b)  Etmria  marls  (800  to  1100  feet),  red  and  purple  marls  and 
clays,  with  thin  bands  of  green  grit  and  seams  of  Spirorbis  Limestone  near  bottom  and 
top  (c)  Newcastle-under-Lyme  group  (800  feet),  grey  sandstones  and  shales  with  four 
thin  coals  and  an  entomostracan  limestone  at  the  base,  {d)  Keele  series  (above  700 
feet),  red  and  purple  sandstones  and  marls  with  thin  black  and  grey  limestones,  grey 
sandstones,  and  an  entomostracan  shale  at  the  base.^  The  flora'  of  this  series  is 
characterised  by  the  prominence  of  ferns  of  the  genus  PecopteriSf  belonging  to  the 
Cyathales  group  of  Gopiiert  {P.  arborescens,  P,  oreopteridea,  P.  Cistii,  P.  Bucklandii,  P. 
pfer&ides,  P,  uniia,  P,  crenulata,  P,  pinnatifida,  &c.),  species  which  are  not  found  on  any 
other  horizon.  Another  common  fern  is  Alethopteris  Serlii.  There  are  likewise  peculiar 
species  of  Sphenopteris,  Odoniopteris,  and  Xeuropf^ris.  Tree-ferns  here  attain  their 
maximum  development  Calamites  appears  to  be  dying  out,  likewise  Lepuiodendroti 
and  Lepidophloios,  while  Sigillaria  shows  great  diminution,  being  represented  by  several 
species  of  which  only  one  {S.  tesselata)  is  common  ;  of  Cordaites  two  species  are  known. 
A  specimen  of  Wakhin  has  likewise  been  obtained  near  Birmingham.'*  The  fauna  of 
this  series  has  its  distinctive  shell,  Anthraeomya  Phillipsii^  together  with  Carhonicola 
Fintif  the  last  British  representative  of  this  fresh -water  genus.  There  occur  also 
immense  numbers  of  Spirorbis  in  the  limestones,  likewise  various  species  of  the  ostracod 
genus  Carbonia  and  some  fishes  {Elonickthys,  Megalichthys  Hibberti,  Calacanlhiis 
fepiurus,  Diplodus  gibbosas,  Ctenodus  crista t  us). 


*  Wheelton  Hind,  Q.  J,  O.  S,  x\ix.  (1893),  p.  259;  op.  cit.  Iv.  (1899),  p.  365; 
PaiiEontog.  Sac.   xlix.  (1895). 

'  My  friend  Dr.  Traquair  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  information  on  this 
robject,  which  he  has  so  carefully  studied. 

'  W.  Gibson,  Q.  J.  O.  S.  Ivii.  (1901),  p.  251.  *  R.  Kidston,  op.  svpra  cit.  p.  229. 
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In  North  Staffordshire  there  appears  to  be  no  break  in  the  conformable  continuity 
of  the  Coal-measures.  Bnt  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Shropshire,  at  a  distance  of  not 
more  than  25  or  30  miles  to  the  south-west,  a  strong  unconformability  (locally  known 
as  the  **  Symon  Fault ")  has  been  detected  between  the  Middle  and  Upper  Coal-measures. 
The  older  strata  have  been  thrown  into  folds,  over  the  top  of  which  the  younger  series 
has  been  laid  down.^  Other  unconformabilities  have  been  claimed  in  various  districts 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  Discussion  has  arisen  in  recent  years  as  to  the  value  of 
these  breaks  and  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Carboniferous  to  the  Permian  system.  It  has 
been  proved  that  certain  red  rocks,  which  for  many  years  had  beeh  regarded  as  Permian, 
are  really  continuous  with  undoubted  Coal-measures  and  contain  an  unquestionably 
Carboniferous  flora  and  fauna.  It  has  likewise  been  demonstrated  that  the  red  colour  of 
these  strata  is  original,  and  consequently  that  the  peculiar  geographical  conditions 
which  produced  the  red  sediments  of  Permian  time  bad  already  set  in  during  the 
Carboniferous  period.^  The  Carboniferous  flora  persisted  for  a  time  under  these 
altered  conditions,  but  its  remains  become  fewer  as  we  ascend  into  the  highest  j^arts  of 
the  red  seiies,  while  the  fauna  grows  increasingly  impoverished.  The  remarkable 
breccias  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  part  of  these  red  rocks  in  some  areas  of  the 
Midlands,  and  have  long  been  claimed  as  characteristically  Permian,  appear  to  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  rod  series  which  graduates  downward  into  the  grey  Coal-measures. 
If  these  breccias  are  retained  as  parts  of  the  Permian  system,  it  becomes  clear  that  in 
this  region  no  definite  boundary-line  can  be  drawn  between  Carboniferous  and  Permian 
deposits.  Such  gradations  are  of  course  perfectly  natural,  for  there  was  no  abrupt 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  two  periods.  It  may  be  an  open  question,  for  at  least  the 
present,  whether  or  not  any  part  of  the  red  series  of  the  Midlands  below  the  base  of  the 
Trias  should  be  separated  from  the  Coal-measures  and  be  regarded  as  Permian. 

The  breccias  just  referred  to  have  much  interest  in  the  history  of  geological  investi- 
gation, inasmuch  as  they  were  claimed  by  Ramsay  in  1855  as  proofs  of  glacial  action 
in  Permian  time."  He  pointed  out  their  resemblance  to  moraine-stuff  and  boulder-clay, 
showing  that  the  shapes  of  the  stones  recall  those  of  ice-worn  boulders  and  pebbles, 
and  that  in  many  cases  they  are  distinctly  striated.  He  believed  that  he  could  trace 
the  origin  of  the  contents  of  the  breccias  to  the  Silurian  high  grounds  of  North  Wales, 
and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  been  transported  by  floating  ice  connecte<i 
with  glaciers,  which  existed  among  the  hills  of  that  region  in  the  Permian  period. 
Subsequent  investigation  has  made  it  more  probable  that  the  materials  of  the  breccias 
were  not  far  transported,  but  may  have  been  derived  from  a  ridge  of  old  Palseozoic  and 
pre-Cambrian  rocks,  the  summits  of  which  have  been  well-exposed  by  the  denudation  of 
the  Triassic  strata  in  Cham  wood  Forest  and  elsewhere.  These  deposits  have  been 
compared  to  the  subaerial  detritus  accumulated  by  streams,  as  in  the  gravel  fans  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill-ranges  in  the  drier  parts  of  Western  and  Central  Asia.  But  the 
character  of  the  striation  on  the  stones  is  strongly  suggestive  of  ice-action,  as  is  admitted 

1  T.  C.  Cantrill,  Q,  J.  G.  S.  11  (1895),  p.  542.    W.  J.  Chirke,  op.  cU,  IviL  (1901),  p.  86. 

*  T.  C.  Cantrill,  op,  cit.  li.  (1895),  p.  528.  W.  Gibson,  op.  cU.  Ivii.  (1901),  p.  215. 
It  will  be  rememl>ered  that  the  peculiar  red  sediments  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  had,  in 
like  manner,  made  their  appearance  while  an  Upper  Silurian  fauna  was  still  abundant. 

'  "On  the  occurrence  of  angular,  sub-angular,  polished  and  striated  fragments  and 
boulders  in  the  Permian  Breccia  of  Shropfihire,  Worcestershire,  &c,  and  on  the  probable 
existence  of  Glaciers  and  Icebergs  in  the  Permian  Epoch,"  QiuirL  Joum.  Oeol.  Soc  1855. 
pp.  185-205.  See  also  Mr.  W.  Wickham  King,  Midland  Naturalist,  xvi.  (1893),  p.  25 : 
Q.  J.  O.  K  Iv.  (1899),  p.  97.  R.  D.  Oldham,  op.  at.  1.  (1894).  p.  468.  While  the  breccias  in 
question  are  intercalated  among  strata  contuiuous  with  undoubted  Coal-measures,  no  trace 
of  any  glaciated  surface  of  older  rock  has  been  found  associated  with  them,  and  they 
become  coarser  towards  the  south-east  and  east,  that  is,  away  from  the  north- western  source 
attributed  to  them  by  Ramsay.    Postea,  p.  1070. 
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eren  by  those  who  do  not  wholly  accept  Ramsay's  explanation.  Since  his  day  ohserra- 
tions  have  multiplied  in  India,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  which  considerably 
strengthen  his  inferences,  and  make  it  probable  that  in  late  Carboniferous  or  Permo- 
CarboniferouB  times  a  rigorous  climate  did  really  extend  for  a  time  over  a  large  part 
of  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  evidence  from  these  countries  will  be  stated  in  later 
parts  of  this  section  of  the  present  volume  (pp.  1067-1060). 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  Carboniferous  system  occupies  many  detached  areas 
or  basins — the  result  partly  of  original  dei)osition,  partly  of  denudation,  and  partly  of 
the  spread  and  overlap  of  more  recent  formations.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
English  Carboniferous  Limestone  once  extended  continuously  eastward  across  the  north 
of  France,  along  the  base  of  tlie  Ardennes,  through  I^elgium,  and  across  the  present 
valley  of  the  Rhine  into  Westphalia.  From  the  western  headlands  of  Ireland  this 
calcareous  formation  can  thus  be  traced  eastward  for  a  distance  of  750  English  miles 
into  the  heart  of  Europe.  It  then  begins  to  pass  into  a  series  of  shales  and  sandstones, 
which,  as  already  remarked,  represent  proximity  to  shore,  like  the  similar  strata  in  the 
north  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  Silesia,  and  still  much  farther  eastwards,  in 
central  and  southern  Russia,  representatives  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  or  Culm 
appear,  but  interstratified,  as  in  Scotland,  with  coal -bearing  strata.  Traces  of  the 
same  blending  of  marine  and  terrestrial  conditions  are  found  also  in  the  north  of  Spain. 
But  over  central  France,  and  eastwards  through  Bohemia  and  Moravia  into  the  region 
of  the  Carpathians,  the  Coal-measures  rest  directly  u|)on  older  Palaeozoic  groups,  most 
commonly  upon  gneiss  and  other  crystalline  rocks.  These  tracts  had  no  doubt  remained 
above  water  during  the  time  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  but  were  gradually 
depressed  during  that  of  the  Coal-measures. 

The  Carboniferous  system  of  the  European  continent  has  been  grouped  by  some 
geologists  in  three  major  divisions :  Ist,  the  Lower  (Culm,  Dinantian),  comprising  all 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  up  to  the  Millstone  Grit ;  2nd,  the  Middle  (Westphalian 
where  of  the  lagoon  type ;  Moscovian  where,  as  in  Russia,  of  the  marine  type),  embracing 
the  Millstone  Grit  and  Coal-measures  up  to  the  top  of  the  Middle  series  of  England  ; 
Srd,  the  Upper  (Stephanian,  from  St.  Etienne,  where  the  lagoon  type  is  well  developed  ; 
Gshelian  or  Uralian,  where  marine),  including  the  highest  part  of  the  English  Coal- 
measures  (Radstock  group). 

Franoe  and  Belgium. — In  Belgium  and  the  north  of  France  the  British  type  of 
the  Carboniferous  system  is  well  developed.^    It  comprises  the  following  subdivisions  : — 

'Zone  of  the  gas-coals  [Charbont  d  gaz,  rich  bituminous  coals,  with  28  to 
40  per  cent  of  volatile  matter),  containing  47  seams  of  coal.  Pecopteris 
nerrosoj  P.  deniata^  P.  abbreviata,  Alethopteria  Serliij  Neuropteria 
rarinervis^  Sphenopteria  obtusiloba^  iS.  neuropteroides^  S.  irregularis,  S. 
macUenta,  S,  coralioides,  S.  herbacea,  S.  furcata,  CalawUes  Suckovni^ 
Anmdaria  radxatOy  SphenophyUum  erosujn,  SigiUaria  teaaellata,  S, 
mamillaris,  S.  rimosa,  S.  laticostau,  Dori/cordaites. 
Zone  of  the  "Charbons  graa"  (18  to  28  per  cent- volatile  matter),  soft 
caking  coal  (21  seams),  well  suited  for  making  coke.  Sphenopteris 
nummularicL,  S.  inacilenta,  S,  chsBrophyUoideSj  S,  artemisi/olia,  S. 
herbcuea,  S.  irreguiarist  Neuropteris  gigantea^  Alethopteria  Serliiy  A, 
vcdidOy  Ccdamites  Suckmaii,  ^henophyllum  einarginatumy  Sigilluria 
polyplocOy  S.  rimosa,  S.  laticosta,  Trigonorarpus  NOggerathii. 


O  § 
I 
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^  On  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  this  area  see  De  Koniuck,  *  Descriptions  des  Animaux 
Fossiles  da  Terrain  Carbonif^re  de  la  Belgique'  (1842-67).  Gosselet's  *£.sqnisse,'  already 
cited,  and  his  * L'Ardenne '  (1888),  chaps,  xxii.  and  xxiii.  Mourlon's 'Geologic.'  Boulay, 
•Terrain  HouUler  du  Nord  de  la  France  et  ses  Vegetaux  fossiles,'  Lille  (1876).  Dupont, 
Bidl.  Soc  Roy.  Belg.  (1883).  R.  Zeiller,  B.  S.  G.  F.  xxii.  (1895),  p.  483.  M.  Bertrand,  Ann. 
Mines,  January  1893. 
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Zone  of  the  "Charbons  demi-gras"  (12  to  18  per  cent  volatile  matter),  29 
seams  of  coal,  chiefly  fitted  for  smithy  and  iron-work  purposes.  Spheno- 
pteris  tri/olioiataf  S,  canvex^folicL,  S.  ^otninghatLsi,  S,  trichomanoides,  S. 
furcatOj  S.  SchUlingail,  S.  irregularis,  Lonchopteris  Bricei,  IHplotmema 
fiircatuniy  Aleth^pteris  Davreuxi,  Catamites  Suckowii,  Annularia  radiaicu, 
SigiUaria  sctUeUata,  S.  dongatOy  S.  rugosa,  S.  elegans,  &  pirtformis,  S. 
elliptica^  S,  Oroeserij  &  IsBvigatau,  Pecopteris  abbreviata,  Hcdonia  iortvosa. 

Zone  of  the  "  Charbons  maigres."  Lean  or  poor  coals  (20  to  25  seams), 
only  fit  for  making  bricks  or  burning  lime  (9  to  12  per  cent  volatile 
matter),  ^phenopteris  Ifoeninghuusi,  Pecopteris  Loahii,  P.  pennw/ormis, 
Neuropteris  Scklehani,  AUthopteris  lonchitica,  SpJienophyllum  aaxi/ragie- 
folium,  Annuluria  radiata,  SigiUaria  conferta,  S,  CandoUi,  &  VoUzii, 
Calamites  Suckowii,  Lepidodendron  veltheimianurn,  L.  pustulaium, 
Lepidophlmos  laricinua. 

Zone  of  Productus  carbonarius,  Ooniatiies  {Olyphioceras)  diadema,  0, 
(DiTnorphoceras)  Oilbertsoni,  Spirifer  m^sogonius,  S,  glaber,  S.  irigaruUis, 
Orthothetes  [StreptorhyncJius]  crenistria,  Productus  semireticulatus,  P. 
margiiiaiis,  AviciUopecien  papyraceuSf  Schizodus  axini/ortnis. 

Sandstones  or  qnartzites  passing  into  conglomerates  (Millstone  Grit),  separated 
from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  by  carbonaceous  shales  with  some  thin 
coal-seams  ;  chiefly  developed  towards  the  north-east  (Li^ge,  Aix-la-Cha|ielle). 


Thickness 
in  metrra 
in  area  of 
theSam- 
bre. 

Limestone    of    Vis^..      Often   poor  in  fossils,   distinguished  by  \ 

Productus  giganleus 50 

Limestone  of  Limont  (Napoleon  marble  of  Boulonnals).  Fossils 
numerous :  Productus  untiatus,  P.  semireticidutus,  Spirifer 
gldber,  S.  duplicicostus,  Rhynchonella  {Hypothyris)  pleurodon, 
Terebratula  {Diela,sma)  sacciUus       .         .         .         .         .         .10, 

Limestone  of  Haut  Banc,  compact  or  oolitic  in  south  part  of 
Sambre  basin,  with  Productus  suMmvis;  but  in  north  part  of 
that  basin,  as  well  as  on  the  Meuse  and  in  the  Boulonnais, 
Productus  cora  replaces  P,  sublaevis  .         .         .         .         .       40  ^ 

Dolomite  of  Namur,  well  developed  between  Namiir  and  Liege,  , 

and  extending  into  the  Boulonnais  (Hure  dolomite),  alternating 
with  grey  limestone,  containing  Chone^es  comoides    .         .         .       40  J 

Limestone  of  Bachant,  grey,  bluish -black,  or  black,  with  cherts 
(phtanites).  Productus  cora  (and  sometimes  P.  giganteus), 
Spirifer  tricornis,  Denlcdiiun  priscum,  Euomphalus  cirroides, 
Discites  sulceUus,  Orthoceras  viuensterianum    ....       35 

Limestone  of  Waulsort,  grey,  often  dolomitic  ;  only  seen  in  area 
of  the  Meuse.     Spirifer  cuspidatus,  Conocardiuvi  aliforme       .         0 

Limestone  of  Anseremme,  grey  and  blue-veined  limestone  and 
dolomite.  Productus  semireiicuUUus,  Spirifer  mosquensis,  S. 
cuspidatu^,  Orthis  resupinuta  .......         8 

Limestone  of  Dinant,  only  found  in  the  Meuse  area.  Productus 
seniireticulatus,  P.  Flemingii,  Pecte/i  intermedius     .         .         .         0 

Limestone  of  Ecanssines  ('* petit  granite"),  crinoidal  limestone. 
PhiUipsia  gemmvZifera,  Productus  semireticulatus,  Spir\fer 
raosquensis,  Orthothetes  crenistria,  Orthis  Michelini,  Leptssna 
[Strophmfiena]  rhoniboidalis     .......       25 

Limestones  and  shales  of  Avesnelles,  black  limestone  (16  metres), 
resting  upon  argillaceous  shales  (40  metres).  Among  the 
numerous  fossils  of  the  limestone  are  Productus  Flemingii, 
P.  HSberti,  Chonetes  varidaris,  Rhynchonella  {ffypotJiyris) 
pteurodon,  Spirifer  mosquensis,  StrqjMroUus  {Euomphalus) 
equalis,  Pecteii  (EfUolium)  Sawerbyi 50 


Thickness 
in  metres 


of  the 
Meuse. 


250 


150 


100 
100 


60 


100 


258       I      760  ra. 
The  base  of  these  strata  passes  down  conformably  into  the  Devonian  system,  with 
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which,  alike  by  paleeontological  and  potrogr&phical  characters,  it  is  closely  linked. 
The  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  north  of  France  and  of  Belgium  have  undergone 
considerable  disturbance.  A  remarkable  fault  ("la  grande  faille "  of  this  region)  result- 
ing from  the  rupture  of  an  isoclinal  syncline,  and  the  consecjuent  sliding  of  the  inverted 
side  over  higher  beds,  runs  from  near  Liege  westwards  into  the  Boulonnais,  with  a 
general  but  variable  hade  towards  the  south.  On  the  southern  side  lie  lower  Devonian 
and  Upper  Silurian  strata,  below  which  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  even  Coal- 
measures  are  made  to  plunge.  Bores  and  pits  near  Liege  at  the  one  end,  and  in  the 
Boulonnais^  at  the  other,  have  reached  workable  coal,  after  piercing  the  inverted 
Devonian  rocks.  By  continuing  the  boring  the  same  coals  are  found  at  lower  levels 
in  their  normal  positions.  Besides  this  dominant  dislocation  many  minor  faults  and 
plications  have  taken  place  in  the  Carboniferous  area,  some  of  the  coal-seams  being 
folded  in  zig-zag,  so  that  at  Mons  a  bed  may  be  perforated  six  times  in  succession  by  the 
same  vertical  shaft,  in  a  depth  of  850  yards.  At  Charleroi  a  series  of  strata,  which 
in  their  original  horizontal  position  occupied  a  breadth  of  8j^  miles,  have  been  com- 
pressed into  rather  less  than  half  that  space  by  being  plicated  into  twenty-two  zig-zag 
folds. 

Southwards  the  plateau  of  crystalline  rocks  in  central  and  southern  France  is  dotted 
with  more  than  300  small  Carboniferous  basins  which  contain  only  portions  of  the 
Coal-measures.  The  most  important  of  these  basins  are  those  of  the  Roannais  and 
Beanjolais,  St.  Etienne,  Autun,  Commentry,  Card,  and  Brive.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  some  of  the  surrounding  slates  are  altered  representatives  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  for  Carboniferous  Limestone  fossils  have  been  found 
in  them  between  Roanne  and  Lyons,  and  near  Vichy.  ^  Even  as  far  south  as 
Moutpellier,  beds  of  limestone  full  of  Productus  gigarUeua  and  other  characteristic 
fossils  are  covered  by  a  series  of  workable  coals.  Grand'  Eury,  from  a  consideration  of 
the  fossils,  regards  the  coal-basins  of  the  Roannais  and  lower  jiart  of  the  basin  of  the 
Loire,  as  belonging  to  the  age  of  the  "culm  and  upper  greywacke,"  or  of  strata 
immediately  underlying  the  true  Coal-measures.  But  the  numerous  isolated  coal-basins 
of  the  centre  and  south  of  France  he  refers  to  a  much  later  age.  He  looks  on  these  as 
containing  the  most  complete  development  of  the  upper  coal,  properly  so-called, 
enclosing  a  remarkably  rich  flora,  which  serves  to  fill  up  the  palseoutological  gap 
between  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  periods.^  Some  of  these  small  isolated  coal- 
basins  are  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  their  coal-seams.  In  the  most 
important  of  their  number,  that  of  the  Loire  (St.  Etienne),  31  workable  beds  of  coal 
occur,  with  a  united  thickness  of  164  feet,  in  a  total  deptli  of  11,500  feet  of  strata.  In 
the  basin  near  Chalons  and  Autun,  the  main  coal  averages  40,  but  occasionally  swells 
OQt  to  130  feet,  and  the  Coal-measures  are  covered,  apparently  conformably,  by  Permian 
rocks,  from  which  a  remarkable  series  of  saurian  remains  has  been  obtained.  In  some 
of  those  small  basins,  like  that  of  Brive,  the  Carboniferous  strata  consist  in  large  part  of 
breccias  and  coarse  conglomeratic  sandstones,  which  rest  nnconformably  upon,  and  have 
been  formed  out  of,  the  contorted  gneisses  and  schists  of  the  central  plateau.  "*  In  other 
basins  they  have  undergone  intense  compression  and  dislocation.  A  notable  example 
of  this  complicated  structure  is  furnished  by  the  coal-field  of  the  Card  on  the  east  side 


^  For  the  Boulonnais,  see  Godwin- Austen,  Q.  J.  0.  S.  ix.  p.  231  ;  xii.  p.  38.  Barrois, 
Proe,  Oeol.  Assoc,  vi.  No.  1.  Report  of  meeting  at  Boulogne,  B,  S.  G.  F.,  s^r.  3,  viii.  p.  483. 
Rigaux,  Mhm,  Soe.  Set.  Boulogne^  vol.  xiv.  (1892);  *  Notice  G^ol.  sur  le  Bas  Boulonnais,' 
Bonlogne-tur-mer,  1892. 

s  Murebison,  Q.  /.  Q.  S,  vii.  (1851).  p.  18.     Julien,  Comptes  Rendus,  Ixxviii.  p.  74. 

•  Grand'  Bury,  *  Flore  Carbonifere'  ;  Compt.  rend.  Congris  Oi(ff.  Internal.  Paris,  1900, 
p.  521.  Bertrand,  BtdL  Soc.  Qiol.  France,  xvi.  (1888),  p.  517.  Fayol,  p.  968  et  s&i. 
Memoirs  cited  ante,  p.  1051.     Le  Verrier,  Bull.  Carte  (Jiol.  France,  No.  15,  p.  34. 

*  6.  Mouret,  'Bassin  Houiller  et  Permien  de  Brive,'  1891. 
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of  the  ridge  of  crystalline  rocks  that  form  tlie  Cevennes.  The  strata  have  there  heen 
not  only  ruptured  but  overturned,  and  traversed  by  thrust-planes  on  which  portions  of 
them  have  been  pushed  bodily  forward.^  In  the  north-west  of  France,  representatives 
of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  the  coal -bearing  series  above  it  are  found.  The 
Carboniferous  Limestone  is  also  well  developed  westward  in  the  Cantabrian  mountains 
in  the  north  of  Spain,  where  it  likewise  is  surmounted  by  coal-bearing  strata.^ 

North  Qermaiiy.^ — The  Coal-measures  extend  in  detached  basins  north-eastwards 
from  Central  France  into  Germany.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these,  the  basin  of 
Pfalz-Saarbriicken,  lying  un conformably  on  Devonian  rocks,  contains  a  mass  of  Coal- 
measures  believed  to  reach  a  maximum  thickness  of  not  less  than  20,000  feet,  and 
divided  into  two  groups  : — 

2.  Upper  or  Ottweiler  beds,  from  6500  to  10,000  feet  thick,  consisting  of  red  sand- 
stones at  the  top,  and  of  sandstones  and  shales,  containing  20  feet  of  coal  in 
various  seams.  Pecopterut  arborescenSj  OdoiUopteris  (^usa,  Carbonicola, 
Eatiieria^  Leaia  ;  fish-remains. 

1.  Lower  or  main  coal-bearing  (Saarbriicken)  beds,  5450  to  9000  feet  thick,  with 
82  workable  and  142  unworkable  coal-seams,  or  in  all  between  350  and  400 
feet  of  coal.  Abundant  plants  of  the  middle  and  lower  zone  of  the  Upper  Coal 
flora.     The  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system  does  not  here  reach  the  surface. 

The  Franco- Belgian  Coal-field  is  prolonged  across  the  Rhine  into  Westphalia.  The 
Carboniferous  Limestone  here  dwindles  down  as  a  calcareous  formation,  and  assumes  the 
"  Culm  "  phase,  passing  up  into  the  "  flotzleerer  Sandstein"  or  Millstone  Grit — a  group 
of  sandstones,  shales,  and  pebbly  beds  some  8000  feet  thick,  but  without  coal-seams. 
These  barren  measures  are  succeeded  by  the  true  Coal-measures,  about  10,000  feet  thick, 
with  90  workable  scams  of  coal,  having  a  united  thickness  of  more  than  250  feet. 

Southern  Germaiiy,  Bohemia. — Carboniferous  rocks  occur  in  many  scattered  areas 
across  Germany  southwards  to  the  Alps  and  eastwards  into  Silesia,  including  repre- 
sentatives both  of  the  lower  or  Culm  phase  and  of  the  Coal-measures.  The  Culm 
rocks  reappear  in  the  Hartz,  where  they  are  traversed  by  metalliferous  veins  and  enclose 
small  patches  of  Coal-measures.^  The  same  structure  extends  into  Thuringia,  the 
Fichtelgebirge,  Saxony,  and  Bohemia,  the  series  of  shales,  sandstones,  greywackes, 
and  conglomerates  of  the  Culm  yielding  Carboniferous  Limestone  fossils,  as  w^ell  as 
Megaphytorif  AsterocoUamites,  LepidocUndron,  &c.,  and  containing  sometimes,  as  in 
Saxony,  workable  coals.  The  abundant  fauna  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  is 
reduced  to  a  few  mollusks  {Prodtictus  antiquus,  P.  latissimus,  P.  semireticulatitSy 
Posidonomya  Beclieri,  Ooniatites  {Glyphioceras)  sphtericuSj  Orihoceras  strialulum^ 
&c.).  The  Posidonomya  particularly  characterises  certain  dark  shales  known  as 
"Posidonia  schists."  Of  the  plants,  typical  species  are  AsteroccUamites  scrobieuiatus 
[Calamites  transifionis],  Lepidodcndron  veltJieimianum^  Stigmaria  JicoideSy  Sphenopteris 
distanSy  Cydopteris  tenui/olia.  This  flora  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Calciferous  Sandstones  of  Scotland.  True  Coal-measures,  however,  also  occur  in  these 
regions,  thougli  to  a  smaller  extent  than  the  lower  parts  of  the  system.  One  of  the 
most  extensive  coal-fields  is  that  of  Silesia,'  where  the  seams  of  coal  are  both  numerous 
and  valuable,  one  of  them  attaining  a  thickness  of  50  feet     It  is  noteworthy  that  in 

^  M.  Bertraud,  Compt.  rcnd..cxxx.  29th  January  1900. 

2  Barrois,  B.  S.  (J.  F.  xiv.  (1886),  p.  660  (Finisterre)  ;  *Recherches  sur  les  Terrains 
ancieus  des  Asturies,'  p.  551.  Zeiller  {Mem.  Soc.  Oiol.  Nord^  i.  1882)  refers  the  Astunan 
plants  to  the  Middle  and  Upjier  Coal-measures  of  France. 

*  Geiuitz,  'Die  Steinkohlen  Deutschlauds,'  Munich,  1865.  Von  Dechen,  * Erlautenxngen 
zur  Geol.  Karte  der  Rheinprov.*  ii.  (1884).  C.  E.  WeLss,  *Fo8sile  Flora  der  jiingsten 
Steiukohlen  formation  und  des  Rothliegeuden  im  Saar-Rheiu  Gebiete,'  1869-72. 

•*  H.  Potouie  on  the  Culm-Flora  of  the  Uarz,  Abhandl,  Preuas,  Gtol.  LandesansL,  Neue 
Folge  36  (1901). 

*  IX  Stur,  Abhandl.  k,  k.  Oeol,  Jieichsanst.  (1877). 
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the  Coal-measares  of  eastern  and  southern  Germany  horizons  of  marine  fossils  occur 
like  those  so  marked  in  the  corresponding  strata  of  Britain. 

The  coal-field  of  Pilsen  in  Bohemia  occupies  about  300  square  miles.  It  consists 
mainly  of  sandstone,  passing  sometimes  into  conglomerate,  and  interstratified  with 
shales  and  a  few  seams  of  coal  which  do  not  exceed  a  total  thioknioss  of  20  feet  of  coal. 
In  its  upper  part  is  an  important  seam  of  shaly  gas-coal  (Plattel,  or  Brettelkohle), 
which,  besides  being  valuable  for  economic  purposes,  has  a  high  italseontological  interest 
from  Dr.  Fritsch's  discovery  in  it  of  a  rich  fauna  of  amphibians  and  fishes.  The 
plants  above  and  below  this  seam  are  ordinary  typical  Coal-measure  forms/  but 
the  animal  remains  present  such  close  affinities  to  Permian  types  that  the  strata 
containing  them  may  belong  to  the  Permian  system  (pp.  1068,  1074).  What  are 
believed  to  be  true  Permian  rocks  in  the  Pilsen  district  seem  to  overlie  the  coals 
unconformably. 

Alps,  Italy. — The  Carboniferous  strata  of  the  Alps  have  been  already  (p.  801}  refeired 
to  in  connection  with  the  metamorphism  of  that  region.  They  consist  of  conglomerates, 
sandstones,  and  dark  carbonaceous  shales,  which  in  some  places  lie  unconformably  on 
the  crystalline  schists,  with  which  elsewhere,  owing  to  compression,  they  appear  to  be 
conformable  or  parallel.  To  the  south-west  of  Mount  Blanc  the  shales  contain  Coal- 
measure  plants,  PecopUris  polymorpha  being  the  commonest  form.^  In  other  parts  of  the 
chain,  the  Carboniferous  lenticles  occur  imbedded  in  or  associated  with  a  great  series  of 
reddish  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  red  or  greenish  shales  or  slates,  which  occasionally 
become  quite  crystalline,  and  cannot  indeed  be  satisfactorily  separated  from  what  have 
been  regarded  as  the  primitive  schists  of  the  mountains.  To  these  strata  the  name  of 
*'  Vemicano  "  has  been  given.  That  they  are  partly,  at  least,  of  Carboniferous  age  is 
shown  by  the  characteristic  flora,  amounting  to  upwards  of  60  species,  which  the  dark 
i^arbonaceous  bands  have  yielded.^  The  plants  have  had  their  substance  converted  into 
a  silvery  sericitic  mica.  In  Carinthia,  through  tlie  labours  of  Stur,  Stache,  and  others, 
Carboniferous  formations  have  long  been  known  to  form  part  of  the  central  and 
liouthem  bands  of  the  Alpine  chain.  They  are  especially  developed  in  the  Gail  Thai, 
where  they  have  yielded  numerous  marine  fossils  like  those  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  of  Western  Europe.  They  extend  eastwards  into  Styria,  and  thence  through 
the  hilly  ground  of  lUyria,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia.  Shales,  sandstones,  conglomerates, 
and  bands  of  /Vtju/ttia-limestone  (with  Produdus  semireticulcUtiSf  &c.),  occur  folded 
with  the  Trias  on  the  western  confines  of  Styria.^ 

BvMia. — Over  a  vast  region  of  the  £ast  of  Europe  Carboniferous  limestones, 
sandstones,  shales,  and  thin  coal-seams  are  spread  out  almost  horizontally.  They 
unite  the  marine  and  terrestrial  types  of  sedimentation  so  characteristic  of  the 
north  of  Britain.  In  the  central  provinces  of  Russia,  the  Moscow  basin  or  coal-field  of 
Tula,  said  to  occupy  an  area  of  13,000  square  miles,  lies  conformably  on  the  Old  Red 

'  From  the  coal-field  of  Central  Bohemia  C.  Feistmantel  enumerated  278  species  of 
plants,  of  which  137  were  ferns  {Sphenopteris,  Neuropteris^  OdontopteriSf  CyatheiteSt 
Aleihopteris,  Megaphyion^  &c.).  Archiv.  Naiurio.  Landesdurchf orach.  BOhinen^  v.  No.  3, 
1883.    For  the  amphibian  remains,  see  Fritsch's  '  Fauna  der  Gaskohle.' 

*  E.  Ritter,  BuU.  Carte  Giol,  France,  No.  60  (1897),  chap.  vi.  Duparc  et  Mrazec,  Mem. 
Sue  Phys.  et  HisL  Nat.  Geneva,  xxxiii.  (1898),  p.  172. 

'  For  an  essay  on  these  rocks,  see  L.  Milch's  'Beitrage  zur  Kenntuiss  des  Verrucano,' 
Leipzig,  1892.  The  metamorphism  of  Carboniferous  and  Permian  rocks  in  the  Alps  of 
Savoy  is  described  by  P.  Termier,  BuU.  Carte  OSol.  France,  ii.  (1891),  p.  367.  See  also  A. 
Favre,  *GeoL  Savoie,'  vol.  iii  (1867),  p.  192  ;  A.  Rothpletz,  AbhandL  Schxoeiz.  Pal«ont. 
GeseUseh.  vi.  (1879). 

*  A.  Tommasi,  Boil.  Soc.  Oeol.  Ital.  viii.  p.  564.  C.  F.  Parona  and  L.  Bozzi,  op.  ciL  ix. 
pp.  56,  71.  J.Teller,  Erldut.  Qeol,  Kart.  (Pagerhof-Wind-Feistritz),  Vienna,  1899,  p.  41  ; 
Id.  Vnx»her%.  d.  Sann.  p.  84. 
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Sandstone  or  Devonian  system,  and  contains  limestones  full  of  Carboniferous  Limestone 
fossils,  and  a  few  poor  seams  of  coal.  In  the  south  of  the  empire,  the  coal-field  of  the 
Donetz,  covering  an  area  of  11,000  square  miles,  contains  60  seams  of  coal,  of  which  44. 
having  a  united  thickness  of  114  feet,  are  workable.  Again,  on  the  flanks  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  has  been  upturned  and  contains  some 
workable  coal-seams.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  particular  type  of  mingled 
marine  and  ten-estrial  strata  of  Carboniferous  age  occupies  a  vast  expanse  under  later 
formations  in  the  east  of  Enro|)e.  Since  so  much  of  the  Russian  development  of  the 
Carboniferous  system  consists  of  limestone,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  it  contains  many 
of  the  familiar  fossil  species  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Western  Europe.  Thus 
in  the  Ural  region,  according  to  Professor  Tschernychew,  the  Carboniferous  system  may  be 
divided  into  five  zones,  of  which  the  lowest,  a  limestone  cont&iuing  Produdus  giganUxis, 
P.  striatics,  Clionetes  papilioTUicea^  &c.,  may  be  jwiralleled  with  the  Calcaires  de  Toumai 
and  Vise  in  Belgium,  and  with  the  British  Carboniferous  series  up  to  the  top  of  the 
Yoredale  group.'  The  second,  limestone  with  Spirifer  nioaquensis,  may  be  regarded  as 
corresponding  to  the  non-productive  strata  of  the  west,  with  the  Millstone  Grit  and 
Gannister  group.  The  three  upper  zones,  viz.  those  of  (a)  Syringopora  parallela, 
Spirif&r  siricUmj  &c.,  {b)  Productus  cora,  and  (c)  Spirifer  faseiger  and  Conooardium 
uralicum,  are  probably  equivalent  to  the  Middle  and  Upper  Coal-measurea.^  One  of 
the  most  abundant  and  persistent  organisms  of  the  upper  zones  is  the  foraminifer 
Fusulina.  The  upper  Carboniferous  rocks  on  the  west  side  of  the  Urals  shade  upwards 
into  the  base  of  the  Permian  system,  and  show  a  commingling  of  CarboniferouB  and 
Permian  fossils. 

Even  as  far  north  as  Spitsbergen  a  characteristic  Carboniferous  flora  has  been 
obtained,  comprising  26  species  of  plants,  half  of  which  are  new,  but  among  which  we 
recognise  such  common  forms  as  Lepid^^ndron  Stemberffii  and  Cordaites  barasnfolius.^ 

j^frica.  —The  sea  in  which  the  brachiopods,  corals,  and  crinoids  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  lived  extended  across  the  Mediterranean  basin  into  Africa.  Species  of 
ProduduSf  Athyris,  Spirifer,  Streptorhyiickus,  Orthis,  Cyaihophyllum,  &c.,  have  been 
obtained  in  the  western  Sahara  between  Morocco  and  Timbuctoo.'  Farther  east,  in 
Fezzan,  between  Ghat  and  Murzuk,  what  were  believed  to  be  Carboniferous  Limestone 
fossils  were  obtained  by  Overweg  as  long  ago  as  1850.  More  recently  other  outcrops  of 
Carboniferous  rocks  have  been  detected  at  various  points  of  the  interior.  The  latest 
discovery  has  been  made  in  the  inland  region  south-west  of  Tidikelt  (Algeria),  where  a 
group  of  white  limestones,  grey  and  red  msrls  and  yellow  lumachelles  have  furnished 
a  number  of  corals  {Lophophyllum,  Zaphrentia,  Michelinia  favosa),  crinoids  {PoUrio- 
crinus,  Rhodocrinus),  FenesUlla  fnembraiiacea,  Athyris  lamellosa,  Leptmna  analoga, 
Productus  semiretieulatusy  Spirifer,  Pleurotomaria  Yvanni,  Orthoceras—^n  assemblage 
that  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of 
Belgium  and  England.**  The  red  sandstones  which  extend  into  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
and  thence  into  Palestine,  have  yielded  stems  of  Lepidodendron  and  Sigiliaria,  and 
an  intercalated  limestone  contains  Orthis  Michelini  and  OrthotheUs  IStreptorhynchus] 
a-enistria,^  A  number  of  characteristic  brachiopods  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  have 
also  been  obtained  from  the  hills  in  the  Egyptian  desert  to  the  west  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  such  as  Phynehonella  {Hypothyris)  plcurodon,  Productus  semireticiilaius,  Spirifer 
atriatus.^    In  Southern  Africa  the  existence  of  Carboniferous  rocks  has  long  been  known. 


1  Ann.  Soc.  Oiol.  Nord,  xviL  (1890),  p.  201.     Nikitiu,  Mem,  Com,  OM.  Rusa.  v.  (1890), 

No.  5. 

*  Heer,  Flora  FossUis  Arctica,  iv.  (1877),  p.  4. 

3  G.  Stache,  Denksch.  Acad.  Wias.  Wien.  xlvi.  (1893). 

■*  G.  Flamand,  (Jompt.  rend,  cxxxiv.  (1902),  p.  1533. 

»  R.  Tate,  Q.  J.  <i.  S.  xxvii.  (1871),  p.  404. 

«  J.  Walther,  Z.D.Q.  Q.  (1890),  p.  411).     E.  Schellwien,  Z.  D.  Q.  Q.  xlvL  (1894),  p.  68 
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Above  certain  slates  and  sandstones  (Bokkeveldt)  containing  fossils  with  Devonian 
atfinities  come  the  quartzites  of  Cape  Colony, enclosing  Lepidodendron  and  other  Carboni- 
ferous plants.  These  are  unconformably  overlain  by  the  '^Dwyka  Conglomerate  and 
the  Ecca  shales,  mudstones  and  sandstones,  some  4000  feet  thick.  The  Ecca  <;rroup  has 
yielded  a  namber  of  plants  which  are  also  found  in  the  Karharbari  and  Damuda  groups 
of  India.  It  may  lie  of  Upper  Carboniferous  or  Permian  age.  It  is  further  alluded  to 
on  p.  1079.1 

The  Dwyka  Conglomerate  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Some  observers  have 
regarded  it  as  of  volcanic  origin,  others  have  explained  it  to  be  a  vast  littoral  accumula- 
tion, while  the  majority  have  adopted 'the  view  that  it  is  a  glacial  accumulation, 
comparable  with  the  Boulder-clay  of  Northern  Europe  and  America.  It  is  composed 
of  stooes  varying  from  the  smallest  pebbles  up  to  blocks  weighing  a  ton  or  more, 
dispersed  without  definite  arrangement  in  a  dark  grey  or  blue  cement,  which  decomposes 
into  a  compact  yellowish  clay.  Sheets  of  this  material,  60  feet  thick,  alternate  with 
horizontal  stratified  deposits,  in  which  pebbles  are  sometimes  abundant.  The  blocks 
in  this  conglomerate  are  covered  with  fine  parallel  strise,  like  those  of  glacial  origin. 
The  older  rocks  on  which  the  conglomerate  rests  unconformably  have  rounded, 
smoothed,  striated  and  grooved  surfaces  precisely  in  the  manner  of  roch^s  motUonnies  in  a 
glacier  valley,  the  markings  mounting  over  the  prominences  in  one  general  direction  from 
aouth-east  to  north-west.  The  original  source  of  some  of  the  blocks  has  not  been  found 
in  South  Africa.  It  is  believed  that  this  remarkable  accumulation  has  once  covered 
the  surface  of  the  Transvaal,  at  least  as  far  north  as  lat  26**  40'  S.  It  extends  south- 
wards into  Cape  Colony,  where  it  attains  a  thickness  of  more  than  1200  feet.^  Further 
allusion  will  be  made  to  this  subject  after  the  similar  deposits  of  Australia  and  India 
have  been  described.  The  age  of  the  Dwyka  conglomerate  has  not  been  definitely 
ascertained  ;  it  may  be  provisionally  classed  with  the  **Permo-CarlK>niferous"  deposits 
of  these  countries. 

AiU. — The  Carboniferous  system  is  extensively  developed  in  Asia.'  In  China,  where 
it  covers  an  area  of  many  thousand  square  miles,  forming  a  succession  of  vast  tablelands, 
it  has  been  found  by  Richthofen  to  be  composed  of  three  stages  :  1st,  a  massive  brown 
bituminous  limestone,  which  from  its  foraminifera  {Fuaulina,  FustUindla^  ZingtUinaf 
Endothyra,  Valwlina,  CUmaeammina)  is  obviously  the  equivalent  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  of  Europe  ;  2nd,  productive  Coal-measures  with  both  bituminous  and 
anthracitic  coeds,  and  containing  a  characteristic  Coal-measure  flora,  among  which  are 
Domerous  ferns  of  the  genera  SphenopterU,  FalaBopteris,  Neuropteria,  CaUipteridium, 
CycUhtUeSf  &c. ,  also  species  of  Calamites,  Spheficphyllumf  Lepidodendron  (including  L. 
Stcrnhcrgii),  Stigmaria  {S,  fieoides\  Cordaites^  and  others  ;  3rd,  Upper  Carboniferous — 
^indstones,  conglomerates,  and  thin  limestones,  containing  marine  fossils,  among  which 
are  the  cosmopolitan  brachiopods  mentioned  on  p.  1022.^ 

In  India  strata  which  may  represent  in  part  the  Carboniferous  system  of  Europe 
are  developed  in  the  western  half  of  the  Salt  Range,  where  they  consist  of  (1)  a  lower 

1  G.  A.  F.  Molengraaf,  J5.  A  G.  F.  4««  sir.  i.  (1901),  p.  13. 

'  The  observations  of  Sutherland,  Dunn,  Greeu,  and  other  previous  ^Titers  are  cited  by 
G.  A.  F.  Molengraaf;  Trans.  OeoL  Soc.  South  Africa,  iv.  (1898),  p.  108  and  B.  S,  G\  F.  L  (1901), 
p.  67.  A  paper  by  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Schwaiz  advocates  a  glacial  origin  for  the  Prieska 
conglomerate  of  Orange  River  Colony,  which  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Dwyka  rock.  Trans. 
Phil,  JSoe,  South  Africa  xi.  (1900),  p.  118.  Since  this  passage  was  written  information  has 
been  received  of  the  discovery  of  a  similar  conglomerate,  also  believed  to  be  of  glacial  origin, 
intercalated  in  the  Table  Mountain  Sandstone.  It  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  Dwyka 
band  and  seems  to  lie  on  a  different  horizon.  A.  W.  Rogers,  Trans.  South  African  Phil. 
Soc  xi  June  1902. 

*  See  G.  Fliegel,  Z.  Z>.  Q.  G.  1.  (1898),  p.  885. 

^  Richthofen,  *  China,'  vols.  ii.  and  iv. 
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group  of  speckled  sandstoues  resting  unconformably  on  the  older  Palseozoic  rocks,  and 
containing  at  its  base  a  remarkable  boulder-bed  with  striated  stones  of  the  type  of  those  in 
South  Africa  and  Australia,  and  (2)  a  group  of  sandstones  and  highly  fossiliferous 
limestones  and  marls  (Productus  beds),  which  have  long  been  known  for  their  remarkable 
admixture  of  Ammonites  among  organisms  of  characteristically  Palieozoic  type,  such  as 
Athyris  Roissyi,  Spirifer  striattUf  Prod\ictu8  cora  and  P.  semiretieulatus.  The  higher 
member  of  this  group,  a  sandy  dolomite  not  more  than  100  feet  thick,  contains  a  rich  fauna 
having  a  Permian  facies,  but  together  with  the  Paleozoic  forms  are  the  ammonites  Cifclo- 
lobus  OldJiamif  Arcestes  antiqwuSy  A.  priscus,  Xenodiscus  carbonarius,  X.  plicatus,  and 
Sageceras  hauerianum.  In  the  Central  Himalayas  crinoidal  limestones  have  been 
found  in  the  Milam  Pass  containing  some  familiar  Carboniferous  Limestone  spedea,  and 
similar  fossils  have  been  met  with  in  Cashmere.  The  great  Gondwana  system  of  the 
Indian  peninsula,  composed  of  a  mass  of  strata  probably  in  the  main  of  fluviatUe  origin, 
appears  to  represent  the  upper  Paleozoic  and  older  and  middle  Mesozoic  formations  of 
other  countries.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections,  whereof  the  lower  comprises  three 
formations,  which  in  ascending  order  are  the  Talchir,  Damuda,  and  Panchet.  Of  these 
the  Talchir  may  be  paralleled  with  the  Upper  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Europe  and  the 
Dwyka  and  Ecca  groups  of  South  Africa.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Talchir 
group  is  the  occurrence  of  blocks  of  all  sizes  up  to  masses  15  feet  in  diameter  and  30 
tons  in  weight,  which  have  been  dropped  among  the  sandstones  and  the  finest  shales. 
In  one  instance  the  large  boulders  have  been  observed  to  show  smoothed  and  striated 
surfaces,  and  the  surface  of  the  underlying  limestone  is  found  to  be  also  polished, 
scratched  and  grooved.  These  features  are  believed  by  the  geologists  who  have  stadied 
them  to  be  only  explicable  by  ice-action.  Nor  is  this  the  only  example  of  them  in 
India.  Reference  has  just  been  made  to  the  boulder-bed  of  the  Salt  Range.  Other 
instances  have  been  noticed  in  the  Spiti  valley.  Central  Himalayas,  in  Simla,  and  in 
Cashmere.^ 

Australasia. — In  Australia,  important  tracts  of  true  Carboniferous  rocks,  with 
coal-seams,  range  down  the  eastern  colonies,  and  are  well  developed  in  Queensland, 
where  the  government  geologists  have  grouped  a  thick  series  of  four  or  five  formations 
under  the  name  of  Permo-Carboniferous.  The  oldest  of  these  is  termed  (1)  the  Gym  pie 
series,  which  attains  in  its  typical  locality  a  thickness  of  2000  feet,  but  sometimes  reaches 
more  than  ten  times  that  amount  It  consists  of  various  sandy  argillaceous  and 
calcareous  rocks  with  some  volcanic  intercalations,  and  has  yielded  besides  some  plants 
{CordaiUa  australis,  Lepidodendron  avMrale),  numerous  marine  fossils,  among  which 
are  FenesteUa  fossula^  Protoretepora  ampla,  Spirifer  vespertilio,  Leptxna  rhamboicUit/is, 
and  Prodttctus  cora.  (2)  The  Star  formation  (1353  feet)  consists  of  sandstones, 
conglomerates,  shales,  and  thin  limestones,  in  which,  besides  a  mingling  of  plant  remains 
{Lepidodendron  veltheimiarium,  L.  austraky  Calamitea  variana)  a  marine  fauna  is  found, 
including  some  characteristic  Carboniferous  Limestone  genera  and  species,  as  AcLino- 
crinrtSy  PhiZlipsiay  Fenestella,  BhyTuihonella  {Hypothyris)  pleurodon,  ReticuXaria  Urciy 
Petzia  radialiSy  Orthis  resupinatay  Lepttena  rkoniboidaliSy  OrUioceras,  The  Brown  River 
coal-field  includes  three  formations,  of  which  the  lowest  is  (3)  the  Low^er  Bowen  forma- 
tion, which  is  made  up  chiefly  of  coarse  volcanic  agglomerate  and  amygilaloidal  lava,  with 
conglomerates  and  sandstones  nearly  1000  feet  in  thickness.  (4)  The  middle  Bowen 
formation,  composed  of  alternations  of  sandstones  and  shales,  with  two  seams  of  coal  and 
some  conglomerates  in  the  lower  jwirt,  has  furnished  a  large  series  of  fossils,  which  include 


^  The  glacial  origin  of  the  phenomena  in  question  has  been  ably  advocated  by  Dr.  W. 
T.  Blanford,  *  Manual  of  Geology  of  India,'  Ist  edit,  and  in  his  Address  to  Geological  Section 
of  British  Association,  Montreal ;  and  by  H.  F.  Blanford,  Q,  J.  O.  S.  xxxi.  (1876),  p.  519  : 
VV.  Waagen,  Jahrb.  Oeol.  Reichsanst,  xxxvii,  (1887),  p.  148  ;  F.  Noetling,  iVeu««.  Jahrh^ 
1896,  ii.  p.  61  (where  a  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  given),  and  R.  D.  Oldham  in  *  Manual 
of  Geology  of  India,'  2nd  edit.  1893,  chaps,  vi.  and  vii. 
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SphfOiopUriSt  OlossopteriSy  and  many  marine  animals  {Stenoporay  Fenestella  foasulay 
TerebnUula  cymbaBformia,  Didasma  saceultiSf  Spiri/er  convoltUtiSj  S.  trigonaliSy 
Productua  cora,  &c.).  (6)  The  Upper  Bowen  formation,  made  up  of  1000  feet  or  more 
of  grey  shales  and  greenish-grey,  sometimes  pebbly  sandstones,  with  trees  and  a  number 
of  coal-seams,  and  containing  Phyllotheea  auatrdliSy  SpJunopterU  lohifoliay  S.  flexuosay 
S,  crebray  OlossopUris  brotvniana,  G.  lineariSy  Derbt/ia  senilis,  Productus  brachythmnis^ 
and  OomaiUes,^ 

In  the  Kimberley  district  of  West  Australia  limestones  1000  to  1800  feet  thick, 
with  red  marl,  gypsum,  and  rocksalt,  and  covered  by  about  1500  feet  of  lacustrine  or 
fluviatile  sandstones,  have  yielded  some  familiar  Carboniferous  Limestone  species 
{Productus  giganteuSy  P.  semireliculatuSy  Rhynchotiella  {Hypotkyris)  pleurodon  and 
others).* 

In  New  South  Wales  the  Carboniferous  formations  are  divisible  into:  1st,  Lower 
Carboniferous  (or  Upper  Devonian) — ^sandstones,  conglomerates,  limestones,  and  shales, 
much  disturbed  by  granite  in  some  places,  traversed  by  valuable  auriferous  quartz-reefs, 
and  yielding  plant-remains  {Lepidodendron  a\istrcUe)y  Spirifer  pLisQunctus  and  Rhynchan- 
dla  {Hypothyris)  pleurodon ;  2nd,  Upper  or  Permo-Carboniferous,  including  a  series  of 
coal-bearing  strata,  both  below  and  above  which  are  thick  masses  of  calcareous  con- 
glomerates and  sandstone  abounding  in  marine  fossils.  The  coal-seams  are  sometimes  30 
feet  thick,  and  among  the  plants  associated  with  them  are  five  species  of  Olossopterisy  also 
Gangamopieris  (several  species),  Phyllolheeay  Annularia,  Vertebrariay  Brachyphyllumy  and 
NoggercUhiopsis.  The  genus  OlossopUris  was  formerly  believed  to  be  entirely  Mesozoic,  and 
its  occurrence  with  true  Carboniferous  organisms  was  for  a  time  denied.  There  can  now 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  appears  among  strata  in  which  are  found  the  widespread  and 
characteristic  Carboniferous  Limestone  forms  Lithostrotion  basalttformey  L.  irregvlare, 
FenesteUa  plebHay  Athyris  Royssiiy  Orthis  Micheliniy  0.  resupinaUiy  FrodtLctus  acuUatuSy 
P.  cora,  P.  longispinuSy  P.  punctatuSy  P.  semirettciUatuSy  and  many  more.'  Professor  T. 
W.  E.  David,  in  summarising  our  knowledge  of  the  coal-bearing  rocks  of  New  South 
Wales,  gives  a  thickness  of  10,000  feet  to  the  Upper  or  Permo-Carboniferous  series. 
The  productive  Coal-measures  lie  in  the  upper  series,  which  is  subdivided  into  six  groups. 
In  descending  order  these  are  (6)  the  Newcastle  Coal-measures  ;  (6)  Dempsey  beds  ;  (4) 
Tomago  (Ekist  Maitland)  group ;  (3)  Upper  Marine  group  ;  (2)  Greta  Coal-measures ; 
(1)  Lower  marine  series.  The  Newcastle  coal -seams  are  notable  for  their  thickness,  the 
lowest  of  them  being  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet,  and  another,  near  Jambcroo,  twenty-five 
feet  thick.  An  unconformability  and  strong  break  in  the  flora  separate  the  upper 
division  from  the  lower  Carboniferous  (or  Upper  Devonian).'* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Permo-Carboniferous  formations  of  Australia 
is  to  found  in  the  occurrence  among  them  of  conglomerates  like  the  South  African  Dwyka 
conglomerate  and  those  of  India,   filled  with  well-striated  blocks  and  resting  upon 

*  Messrs.  Jack  and  £theridge,  'Geology  and  Palseontology  of  Queensland,'  chaps,  vi. 
XX  ii. 

*  E.  T.  Hardman,  "Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Kimberley  District,"  Perth,  1885. 

'  See  the  papers  by  W.  B.  Clarke,  R.  Etheridge  jun.,  De  Koninck,  and  Wilkinson,  cited 
on  p.  980. 

*  Prof.  David,  Trans,  Austral.  Assoc,  iioc.  vol.  ii.  (1890).  pp.  469-466  ;  Proc.  Linn.  Soo. 
y.8.  Walesy  viu.  (1893) ;  Joum.  Roy.  Soc.  N.S.  WaleSy  xxx.  (1896).  0.  Feistmantel,  Mem. 
Otol.  Sure.  N.3.  Walesy  FalsBontology,  No.  3,  1890,  p.  37.  The  Carboniferous  and 
Permo-Carboniferous  corals  of  New  South  Wales  are  described  by  E.  Etheridge,  jun., 
op.  eU.  No.  5,  1891.  K  A.  N.  Arber,  Q.  J.  (J.  S.  Iviii.  (1902),  p.  1.  For  information  on 
the  Australian  Coal-fields,  see  papers  by  Walker,  Robertson,  and  Cox,  Trans.  Fed.  Inst. 
Mm.  Eng.  ii.  (1891),  pp.  268.  321  ;  iv.  (1893),  p.  83.  For  a  deUiled  account  of  the 
Permo-Carboniferous  rocks  and  fossils  of  Queensland,  see  R.  L.  Jack  and  E.  Etheridge, 
jun.,  *The  Geology  and  Palaeontology  of  Queensland/  1892,  chaps,  vi.-xxii. 
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rounded  and  striated  bosses  of  older  rocks.  These  boulder- beds  are  well  stratified  and 
are  associated  with  finely  laminated  shales,  indicating  deposition  in  water.  They 
suggest  that  the  stones  were  dropped  into  the  fine  silt  that  was  gathering  on  the  sea- 
floor.  No  marine  fossils,  however,  have  been  found  in  the  deposits,  the  only  organisms 
being  remains  of  land -plants  (Gaiigamopteris).  The  strise  on  the  boulders  and  the 
rounding,  polishing  and  grooving  of  the  rocks  underneath  so  exactly  resemble  those 
produced  by  glaciers,  that  since  the  phenomena  were  originally  observed  and  described 
by  Selwyn,  as  far  back  as  1859,  they  have  been  generally  accepted  as  proof  of  the 
action,  either  of  land-ice  or  of  floating-ice.  They  extend  over  a  wide  region,  from  at  least 
as  far  south  as  latitude  42"*  S.  in  Tasmania  to  the  Bowen  River  Coal-field  in  Queens- 
land, latitude  20°  30'  S.,  and  from  about  long.  IS?*'  30'  E  to  about  15V  SO'  E.  In 
Victoria  probably  several  thousand  square  miles  are  covered  with  these  glacial  con- 
glomerates, which,  with  their  included  sandstones,  attain  the  enormous  thickness  of 
3500  feet  or  more.  The  ice  which  furrowed  the  rocks  and  transported  the  boulders 
appears  to  have  moved  from  the  south,  but  the  source  of  the  erratics  is  not  definitely 
known.  The  glaciated  materials  are  not  confined  to  one  platform  ;  at  Bacchus  Marsh, 
in  Victoria,  there  are  at  least  nine  or  ten  distinct  boulder-beds,  separated  from  one 
another  by  thick  deposits  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  ;  and  in  New  South  Wales  tlie 
Greta  Coal-measures,  more  than  230  feet  thick,  and  containing  from  20  to  40  feet  in 
thickness  of  coal,  are  intercalated  l)etween  the  erratic-bearing  horizon  of  the  Lower 
Marine  group  and  that  of  the  Upper  Marine  group.  ^ 

The  evidence  now  accumulated  from  South  Africa,  India,  Cashmere  and  Austraha 
seems  to  point  to  some  general  operation  on  a  gigantic  scale  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
at  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  or  in  the  Permian  period,  whereby  boulder-beds  were 
produced  and  limestones  and  rocks  in  situ  were  polished,  striated  and  grooved.  The 
assemblage  of  these  peculiar  features  so  exactly  reduplicates  the  familiar  phenomena  of 
the  Glacial  Period,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  resist  the  conclusion  which  has  been 
reached  by  those  who  have  studied  the  details  on  the  ground,  that  it  proves  the 
occurrence  of  a  former  ice-age  in  late  Palaeozoic  time  which  rivalled  in  its  extent,  and 
seems  to  have  surpassed  in  the  magnitude  of  its  deposits,  the  glaciation  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  From  the  fact  that  the  boulder  beds  are  intercalated  among  marine  strata 
it  is  clear  that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  ice  reached  sea-level.  We  are  still  in 
ignorance,  however,  of  the  position  of.  the  ^igh  grounds  from  which  the  ice-sheets 
descended.^ 

In  New  Zealand  rocks  assigned  to  the  Pernio- Carboniferous  period  consist  of  a 
large  mass  of  sandstones  and  shales,  or  slates  and  occasional  limestones  passing  down 
into  true  limestones  at  the  base,  from  wliich  Spirifer  bisulctUtu,  S.  gktber,  Prvdudus 
braehytJueruSf  kc. ,  have  been  obtained.  They  are  estimated  to  be  from  7000  to  10,000 
feet  thick,  and  though  they  do  not  yield  coal,  they  are  geologically  important  from 
the  large  share  they  take  in  the  stmcture  of  the  great  mountain -ranges,  and  from  the 

^  Professor  E<lgeworth  David,  Q.  J,  O.  S.  111.  (1896),  p.  289  (where  an  excellent  account 
of  the  phenomena  is  given,  also  a  bibliography  of  the  writings  of  previous  observers),  Address 
to  Section  C.  Australasian  Assoc.  Brisbane,  1895  ;  Joum.  Proc,  Roy.  Soc.  X.  S.  Waiis, 
xxxiii.  (1900),  p.  154.     Penck,  Zeitach.  Oesdl.  Erdkundt,  Berlin,  xxxv.  No.  4.  (1900). 

2  The  early  paper  by  A.  C.  Ramsay,  already  cited  (p.  1050),  was  the  starting-point  of 
inquiry  into  possible  Palteozoic  glacial  periods,  in  regard  to  which  a  considerable  mass  of 
writing  has  since  been  published.  Traces  of  such  periods  have  been  claimed  for  a  siicoession 
of  geological  formations  up  into  the  pre- Cambrian  series  (Torridonian).  Of  those  dealing 
with  supposed  Carboniferous  glaciation  reference  may  here  be  made  to  A.  Julien,  who  has 
advocated  the  glacial  origin  of  the  coarse  Carboniferous  breccias  of  Central  France,  Oompt. 
rend,  cxvii.  (1893),  p.  255  ;  and  to  Dr.  E.  Kalkowsky,  who  has  described  what  he  believes 
to  be  a  glacial  pebbly  shale  from  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Frankenwald,  Z.  D,  G.  G. 
xlv.  (1893),  p.  69. 
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occasional  abundant  development  in  them  of  contemporaneous  igneous  rocks,  which 
are  associated  with  metalliferous  deposits.^ 

North  America. — Rocks  corresponding  in  geological  position  and  the  general  aspect 
of  their  organic  contents  with  the  Carboniferous  system  of  Europe  are  said  to  cover 
an  area  of  more  than  200,000  square  miles  in  the  United  States  and  British  North 
America.^  The  following  table  shows  the  subdivisions  which  have  been  established 
among  them  in  the  typical  Appalachian  region. 

'Upper  Coal-bearing  or  productive  Measures  (Monongahela  River  series,  200 
to   400  feet),  with   six    coal-seams  {Neurqpteris  hxrtiUa,   N.  JUxnoaa^ 
PecapUrw  arhorescens).^ 
Barren  Mea^mres  (Elk  River  or  Conemaugh  series,  300  to  800  feet),  consisting 
of  an  upper  group  of  shales  and  a  lower  group  of  sandstones,  and  includ- 
ing some  variable  coal-seams,  ironstones,  limestones.     Some  of  the  lime- 
stones contain  Productna  ImtgispinuSy  P,  senvirttictdcUuSt  and  species  of 
Spiri/er^  Atkyria^  &c.,  while  these  marine  organisms  are  sometimes,  as  in 
Scotland,  found  in  the  roof  of  a  uoal-seara. 
Lower  Coal-bearing  or  productive  Measures  (Alleghany  River  series,  250  to 
300  feet),  containing  a  valuable  series  of  coals  among  strata  of  sandstone, 
shale,  fire-clay,  and  limestone. 
Pottsville  Conglomerate  series,  hard  white  sandstones,  often  conglomeratic,  with 
abundant  trunks  of  Lepidodendron  and  Higillaria  (150  to  800  feet,  but  in 
West  Virginia  increasing  to  700  and  farther  on  to  1800  feet).    These  porous 
rocks  are  the  repository  of  much  salt  water,  as  well  as  some  oil  and  gas.    In 
West  Virginia  coal  is  conspicuous  in  the  middle  and  lower  half  of  the  series. 
.^   .  (  Mauch  Chunk  series  of  red  shales  and  sandstones  (650  feet),  lying  on  the  Green - 
IJ  §  I  brier  limestone  (200  to  250  feet,  but  in  West  Virginia  1000  feet  or  more). 

o  5  I  I  Pocono  series  of  grey  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  extending  from  Pennsyl- 
•^  O  *^  \^         vania  across  Maryland  into  West  Virginia  (400  to  450  feet). 

South-westwards  the  Carboniferous  system  increases  in  thickness,  and  appears  to 
attain  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  its  maximum  development  on  the  American  Continent, 
as  shown  in  the  subjoined  table.  ^ 


I 

u 

& 


>k9 

a -3 


jr         r^    1                   rProtean  Beds 3500 

Lpper  Coal-measures  jp^^^^^-^^g^^l^ ^g^^ 

Lower            „                Barren  Beds 18,480 

Millstone  Grit 600 

[  Chester,  St.  Louis,  and  Warsaw  groups 

Lower  Carboniferous   -!      (Boston  group) 780 

( Keokuk  and  Burlington  groups            .         .  880 


25,940 

*  Hector's  *  Handbook  of  New  Zealand,'  1888,  p.  35.  F.  W.  Hutton,  Q.  J.  G.  S, 
1885,  p.  200.     Trans.  A>w  Zealand  InsL  xxxii.  (1899),  p.  159. 

^  A  large  body  of  literature  has  grown  up  regarding  the  Car>>oniferous  formations  of 
North  America.  The  Canadian  development  is  discussed  in  numerous  Reports  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Canada,  and  in  Dawson's  *  Acadian  Geolog}' ' ;  that  of  the  United  States  in 
numerous  State  Surveys,  such  as  the  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  many 
papers  scattered  through  the  American  Journal  of  Science^  Journal  of  Geology ^  B\Uletin  of 
the  Ofological  Society  of  America,  American  Geologist  and  other  serials.  The  Bulletins, 
Annual  Reports,  and  Monographs  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  contain  much 
valuable  information  on  the  subject.     To  some  of  these  reference  is  made  below. 

'  The  fossil  plants  of  the  Carboniferous  system  of  the  United  States  have  been  well  de- 
Kribed  and  figured  by  L.  Lesquereux,  *'  Description  of  the  Coal  Flora  in  Pennsylvania  and 
throughout  the  United  Statets"  in  Reports  of  Second  Geological  Sun-ey  of  Pennsylvania,  vols. 
i.-ia,  with  Atlas  of  Plates,  Harrisburg,  1880-84.  See  also  D.  White,  '  Fossil  Flora  of  the 
Lower  Coal-measures  of  Missouri';  Monograph  xxxvii.  (1899),  U,S,  G.  S.  ;  20^  Ann. 
Rep.  U.S  G.  S.  1900,  pp.  749-918,  — "The  stratigraphic  succession  of  the  Fossil  Floras  of 
the  Pottsville  Formation  in  the  Southern  Anthracite  Coal-fleld,  Pennsylvania." 

*  J.  C.  Branner,  Amer.  Journ.  Sci.  ii.  (1896),  p.  235. 
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The  Lower  Carboniferous  groups  a,re  mainly  limestones,  but  contain  here  and  there  . 
remains  of  the  characteristic  Carboniferous  land  vegetation.  Crinoids  of  many  fonns  I 
abound  in  the  limestones.  A  remarkable  polyzoon,  Archimedes^  occurs  in  some  of  the 
bands.  The  brachiopods  are  chiefly  represented  by  species  of  Spirifer  and  Produd\is . 
the  lamellibranchs  by  Myalina^  Schizodus,  Ameulopecten^  Nucula,  Pinna,  and  others : 
the  oephalopods  by  Orthocenu,  ^*  Naviihis"  GoniatiteSf  Gyrocercu,  kc.  The  European 
genus  of  trilobite,  Phillipsia,  occurs.  Numerous  teeth  and  fin -spines  of  selachian  fishes 
give  a  further  point  of  resemblance  to  the  European  Carboniferous  Limestone.  Some 
of  the  rippled  rain- pitted  beds  contain  amphibian  footprints.  Large  deposits  of  gypsum 
occur  in  this  stage  in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  the  Mississippi  basin,  where  the  Lower  Carboniferous  groujis  are  most  fully 
developed,  they  present  the  following  subdivisions  in  descending  order : — 

Chester  group.  — Limestones,  shales,  and  sandstones,  sometimes  600  feet. 
St.  Louis  group.  —Limestones  with  shale,  in  places  250  feet. 
Kttokuk  group. — Limestone  with  chert  layers  and  nodules. 

Burlington  group. — Limestone,  in  places  with  chert  and  homstone,  25  to  200  feet, 
Kinderhook   group. — Sandstones,    shales,    and  thin  lim&stones,   100  to  200  feet, 
resting  on  the  Devonian  black  shale. 

The  Pottsville  conglomerates  and  sandstones  occupy  a  similar  stratigraphical 
position  to  the  Millstone  Grit  of  Britain,  like  which  they  include  in  some  districts 
seams  of  coal. 

The  Coal-measures  vary  from  100  feet  in  the  interior  continental  area  to  more  than 
8000  feet  in  Nova  Sootia.  The  plant  remains  include  forms  of  Lepidodendron,  Sigil- 
lariay  Stigviaria,  CalaviUeSy  ferns,  and  coniferous  leaves  and  fruits.  The  animal  fonns 
embrace  in  the  marine  bands  species  of  Spirifer,  ProductuSj  Bcllerophon,  *'2iaiUilus,"&c., 
some  of  which  are  world-wide  species,  found  also  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  {Pro- 
duetiis  8emireticulatii3f  P.  punctatus,  P.  cora,  Terebratula  {Dielasma)  hasUUa,  &c.;.' 
Among  the  shales  and  carbonaceous  beds  numerous  traces  of  the  insect  life  have 
been  obtained  which  was  referred  to  on  p.  1032.  Spiders,  scorpions,  centipedes,  limuloid 
crabs,  and  land-snails  like  the  modern  Pupa  have  also  been  met  with,  an  especially 
rich  harvest  of  organisms  having  been  obtained  from  the  erect  tree- trunks  of  Nova 
Scotia  {anle,  p.  1033).  The  fish  remains  comprise  teeth  and  ichthyodoriilites  of  selachian 
genera  {CtenoAMnthuSy  Edestus,  Cladodua,  Diplodtia),  and  a  number  of  ganoids  {Eurylepis, 
Elonic/Uhys,  CosJ^icarUhus,  Megalichthya,  Jihizodus,  &c.).  Several  labyrinthodonts  occur, 
besides  the  small  amphibia  from  the  Nova-Scotian  trees  ;  and  true  reptiles  are  repre- 
sented by  one  saurian  genus  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  Eosauriis.^ 

In  the  Western  territories  the  Upper  Carboniferous  rocks  consist  of  a  massive  group 
of  limestones  2000  feet  thick,  resting  on  Lower  Carboniferous  strata  ("  Weber  Quartzite" 
of  King),  estimated  at  6000  to  10,000  feet,  but  with  no  coals. 

The  highest  strata  of  the  Carboniferous  system  in  the  United  States  are  usually 
barren  of  coal.  The  characteristic  Lepidodendra  and  Sigillariae  disappear  and  their 
place  is  taken  by  plants  with  Permian  affinities  (Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  W.  Virginia , 
whilst  in  Illinois,  Texas,  and  New  Mexica,  Permian  reptiles  occur  in  this  jwtrt  of  the 
series.  In  these  regions  no  definite  upper  limit  to  the  system  can  >)e  found,  as  it  shades 
upwards  into  strata  which  may  represent  the  Permian  series  of  Europe.* 

^  J.  P.  Smith,  "  Marine  Fossils  from  the  Coal-measures  of  Arkansas,"  Proc  Amer.  Phil. 
Soc.  XXXV.  (1897). 

^  On  the  classification  of  the  Carboniferous  system  in  Eastern  Canada  see  H.  M.  Ami, 
Tratu.  Nova  iicot.  List.  Sci.  x.  (1900).  p.  162. 

'  See  Report  to  the  International  Geological  Congress,  London,  1888,  by  J.  J.  Stevenson. 
Full  details  of  the  N.  American  Carboniferous  system  are  given  in  Correlation  Papers- 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous,  by  H.  S.  Williams,  BuU,  U.S.  Geol  Survey,  No.  80  (1891). 
See  also  C.  S.  Prosser,  Joum.  Ged.  v.  (1897),  p.  148  ;  vii.  (1899),  p.  342.  C.  R  Keyes, 
Amer.  GeU.  xxviii.  (1901),  p.  299. 
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South  America.-- A  large  series  of  marine  Upper  Carboniferous  fossils  has  been 
obtained  from  the  district  of  the  lower  Amazonas  below  the  mouths  of  the  Rio  Negro 
and  the  Madeira.  Five  fossiliferous  groups  are  known,  1000  to  2000  feet  thick,  among 
which  a  blue  amorphous  limestone  is  remarkable  for  the  excellent  preservation  of  its 
silicified  fossils.  The  list  includes  numerous  species  of  ProdnHus,  Spirifcr^  Athyris, 
Streptorhynckus,  Aviculopecten^  SchizodiiSf  Pleurotoniariaf  and  Bellerophoriy  with  species 
of  PhiUipaia,  Oriffithides,  Fiiviilinaj  and  other  forms  which,  though  specifically  dis- 
tinct, remind  one  of  the  general  type  of  the  marine  Carboniferous  fauna  of  Europe.^ 


Section  v.  Permian  (Dyas). 

§  1.  General  Characters. 

The  Carboniferous  rocks  are  overlain,  sometimes  conformably,  but  in 
Europe  also  unconformably,  by  a  series  of  red  sandstones,  conglomerates, 
breccias,  marls,  and  limestones.  These  used  to  be  reckoned  as  the 
highest  part  of  the  Coal  formation.  In  England  they  received  the 
name  of  the  ^^ New  Keid  Sandstone"  in  contradistinction  to  the  ^^Old 
Red  Sandstone"  lying  beneath  the  Carboniferous  rocks.  The  term 
"Poikilitic"  was  formerly  proposed  for  them,  on  account  of  their 
characteristic  mottled  appearance.  Eventually  they  were  divided  into 
two  systems,  the  lower  being  taken  as  the  summit  of  the  Palaeozoic  series 
of  formations,  and  the  upper  as  the  basement  of  the  Mesozoic.  This 
arrangement,  which  is  mainly  founded  on  the  difference  between  the 
organic  remains  of  the  two  divisions,  is  generally  adopted  by  geologists.^ 

Following  the  usual  grouping,  we  remark  that  the  portion  of  the  red 
strata  classed  as  Palaeozoic  has  received  the  name  of  "  Permian,"  from  its 
wide  development  in  the  Kussian  province  of  Perm,  where  it  was  studied 
by  Murchison,  De  Verneuil,  and  Keyserling.  In  Germany,  where  it 
exhibits  a  well-marked  grouping  into  two  great  series  of  deposits,  the 
name  "  Dyas,"  proposed  by  Geinitz,  has  on  that  account  been  to  some 
extent  adopted.  In  North  America,  where  no  good  line  of  subdivision 
can  be  made  at  the  top  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  the  term  "  Permo- 
Carbonif erous "  has  been  used  to  denote  the  transitional  beds  at  the 
top  of  the  Palaeozoic  series,  and  this  name  has  been  proposed  for  use  also 
in  Europe  and  in  Australia. 

In  Europe  two  distinct  types  of  the  system  can  be  made  out.  In  one 
of  these  (Dyas)  the  rocks  consist  of  two  great  divisions:  (1)  a  lower 
series  of  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  and  (2)  an  upper  group  of 
limestones  and  dolomites.  In  the  other  (Russian  or  Permian)  the  strata 
are  of  similar  character,  but  are  interstratified  in  such  a  way  as  to 
present  no  twofold  petrographical  subdivision. 

Rocks. — The  prevailing  materials  of  the  Permian  series  in  Europe 

^  0.  A.  Derby,  Jouni.  Geol,  ii.  (1894),  p.  480. 

*  Some  writers,  however,  still  contend  that  the  red  roclcs  of  Europe  between  the  summit 
of  the  Carboniferous  and  base  of  the  Jurassic  system  form  really  one  great  series,  the  break 
Wtween  them  being  merely  local.  See,  for  example,  H.  B.  Woodward,  Ged,  Mag.  1874, 
p.  385  ;  'Geology  of  England  and  Wales,'  2nd  edit.  (1887),  p.  207,  and  authorities  cited 
by  him. 
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are  undoubtedly  red  sandstones,  passing  now  into  conglomerates  and 
now  into  fine  shales  or  "  marls."  In  their  coarsest  forms,  these  detrital 
deposits  consist  of  conglomerates  and  breccias,  composed  of  fragments  of 
different  crystalline  or  older  Palaeozoic  rocks  (granite,  diorite,  gneiss, 
micarschist,  quartzite,  greywacke,  sandstone,  &a),  that  vary  in  size  up 
to  blocks  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  Sometimes  these  stones  are  we]l 
rounded,  but  in  many  places  they  are  only  partially  so,  while,  here  and 
there,  they  are  quite  angular,  and  then  constitute  breccias.  The  pebbles 
are  held  together  by  a  brick-red  ferruginous,  siliceous,  sandy,  or  argilla- 
ceous cement.  The  sandstones  are  likewise  characteristically  brick-red 
in  colour,  generally  with  green  or  white  layers  and  spots  of  decoloration. 
The  "  marls,"  showing  still  deeper  shades  of  red,  and  passing  occasionally 
into  a  kind  of  livid  purple,  are  crumbling  sandy  clay-rocks,  sometimes 
merging  into  more  or  less  fissile  shales.  Of  the  argillaceous  beds  of  the 
system  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  the  Marl-slate  or  Kupferschiefer 
— ^a  brown  or  black  often  distinctly  bituminous  shale,  which  in  certain 
parts  of  Germany  is  charged  with  ores  of  copper.  The  limestone,  so 
characteristic  a  feature  in  the  "  Dyas "  development  of  the  system,  is  a 
compact,  well-bedded,  somewhat  earthy,  and  usually  more  or  less  dolomitic 
rock  (Zechstein).  It  is  the  chief  repository  of  the  Permian  invertebrates. 
With  it  are  associated  bands  of  dolomite,  either  crystalline  and  cavernous 
(Rauchwacke)  or  finely  granular  and  crumbling  (Asche);  also  bands 
of  gypsum,  anhydrite,  and  rock-salt.  In  certain  localities  (the  Harz, 
Bohemia,  Autun)  seams  of  coal  are  intercalated  among  the  rocks,  and 
with  these,  as  in  the  Coal-measures,  are  associated  bituminous  shales  and 
nodular  clay-ironstones.  In  Germany,  France,  the  south-west  of  England, 
and  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  the  older  part  of  the  Permian  system 
contains  abundant  contemporaneous  masses  of  eruptive  rock,  among 
which  occur  diabase,  melaphyre,  andesite,  tuffs,  agglomerates,  and  various 
forms  of  quartz-porphyry. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  occurrence  of  breccias 
containing  striated  stones  in  the  Midlands  and  west  of  England,  and  to  the 
possibility  that  these  rocks,  which  have  long  been  accepted  as  of  Permian 
age,  may  be  more  naturally  placed  near  the  top  of  the  Carboniferous 
system.  No  satisfactory  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  two  systems  in 
that  region,  and  the  breccias  have  accordingly  been  described  together 
with  other  evidence  of  possible  glacial  action  in  Permo-Carboniferous 
times  (pp.  1050,  1057-1060). 

The  Permian  system  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  from  the  prevalent 
red  colour  of  its  rocks,  the  association  of  dolomite,  rock-salt,  paliferous 
clays,  gypsum,  and  anhydrite,  and  the  remarkably  impoverished  and 
stunted  aspect  of  its  fauna,  has  evidently  been  deposited  in  isolated  basins 
in  which  the  water,  cut  off  more  or  less  completely  from  the  sea,  under- 
went concentration  until  chemical  precipitation  could  take  place*  Look- 
ing back  at  the  history  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  we  can  understand 
how  such  a  change  in  physical  geography  was  brought  about.  The  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  sea  having  been  by  upheaval  excluded  from  the 
region,    wide    lagoons,    wherein    coal -forming   vegetation    accumulate, 
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occapied  its  site,  and  these,  as  the  land  slowly  went  down,  crept  over 
the  old  ridges  that  had  for  so  many  ages  been  prominent  features.  The 
downward  sabterranean  movement  was  eventually  varied  by  local  eleva- 
tions, and  at  last,  after  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  the  Permian 
basins  came  to  be  formed.  As  a  result  of  these  disturbances,  the  Permian 
rocks  overlap  the  Carboniferous,  and  even  cover  them  in  complete  dis- 
cordance, the  denudation  of  the  older  formations  having  been,  in  some 
places,  enormous  before  the  Permian  strata  were  laid  down.^ 

In  Southern  Europe  and  thence  eastwards,  abundant  evidence  of  open 
seas  is  supplied  by  limestone  containing  a  rich  pelagic  fauna  of  foramini- 
fera,  gasteropods,  orthoceratites,  and  early  precursors  of  the  ammonites. 

Life. — The  conditions  under  which  the  Permian  rocks  of  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  were  deposited  must  have  been  eminently  unfavourable  to 
life.  Accordingly  we  find  that  these  rocks  are  on  the  whole  singularly 
barren  of  organic  remains.  So  great  is  the  contrast  between  them  and 
older  formations,  that  instead  of  such  rich  faunas  as  those  of  the  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  systems,  they  have  yielded  only  somewhere 
about  300  species  of  organisms. 

The  flora  of  the  older  Permian  rocks  presents  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  Carboniferous.^  According  to  Grand'  Eury  upwards  of  50 
species  of  plants  are  common  to  the  two  floras.  Among  the  forms  which 
rise  into  the  Permian  rocks  and  disappear  there,  are  Calamites  Suckom%  C. 
approximatusy  Asterophyllites  equisetiformis,  A,  ligidus,  Fecopferis  elegans, 
Odontofpteris  ScMotheimi%  SiffiUaria  Brardii  (and  others),  Stigmaria  ficoideSf 
CardaUes  borassifolius,  &c.  Others,  which  are  mainly  Permian,  are  yet 
found  in  the  highest  coal-beds  of  France,  e,g,  Calamites  gigas,  Calamodendran 
siriatum^  ArtkropUus  ezonata,  Tasniopteris  abnormis,  JValchia  pinifmfniSy  &c. 
But  the  Permian  flora  has  some  distinctive  characters ;  such  as  the  variety 
and  quantity  of  the  ferns  united  under  the  genus  Callipteris,  which  do 

^  In  some  places,  the  whole  of  the  Carboniferous  system  had  been  worn  away  down  to 
the  Carboniferons  limestone,  upon  which  the  Permian  sandstones  and  conglomerates  have 
been  directly  deposited.  The  discordance,  however,  sometimes  disappears,  and  then  the 
Carboniferous  and  Permian  rocks  shade  into  each  other. 

^  See  Goppert's  'Die  Fossile  Flora  der  Permischen  Formation,'  Cassel,  1864-65.  G. 
Weiss,  AbhatuU.  Preuas,  G€4)l,  LandeaansL  iii.  Heft  1.  H.  Potonie  (Flora  of  the  Thuringian 
Rothliegende),  op,  cit.  Neue  Folge,  Heft  9  ;  and  "  Die  floristische  Gliedening  des  Deutschen 
Carbon  und  Perm,"  op,  cit.  Heft  21.  In  this  last  paper,  Potonie  has  recognised  ten 
saccessive  floras  from  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system  up  into  the  Zechstein.  Of  these 
six  are  Carboniferous,  viz. : — I.  The  Culm,  with  Archaeopteris  dissecta  and  abundant  species  of 
Mhodea,  II.  The  Hultschiner  Schichten  of  Upper  Silesia,  with  Adiantite^'oblongifoli^is  and 
Sphenopteria  eUgans.  III.  AsteroccUamites  extends  thus  far,  and  from  here  onward  comes 
Mariopteris  mwricata  ;  Favularia-zone.  IV.  Upper  limit  ot  Neuropteris  Schkhani\  many 
tme  Sphenopterids,  Palmatopteris  furcata^  Lonchopterisy  &c.  ;  the  richest  flora  in  species. 
V.  A  flora  similar  generally  to  the  last ;  from  here  onward,  Annularia  steilata.  VF.  Abun- 
dant Pecopterids  ;  from  here  onward,  Sigillaria  Brai-dii,  VII.  Base  of  the  Permian  Roth- 
liegendes,  with  CaZlipteris  and  IValcfiia.  YIII.  To  this  i>oint  come  EucadamUes  and 
Calamitina,  but  Carboniferous  types  are  waning.  IX.  Stylocalaniites  ascends  to  this 
dirision,  and  from  here  onward  come  Ullmminia  Brmini  and  Baiera  digitata,  X.  Zechstein ; 
hence  onward  Vdtzia  appears. 
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not  occur  in  the  Goal-measures,  the  appearance  of  Glossopteris  and  Ganga- 
inopieris,^  the  profusion  of  tree-ferns  {Fsaronius,  of  which  24  species  are 
described  by  Goppert,  Protopteris,  Cauhpteris,  Zygapteris,  Asterochissm, 
Sdenochlxna,  Tempskya,  Medullosa,  &c.),  of  Eqtiisetites  (Calamiies  major, 
C.  decussatus,  0.  striaiiis,  Arthropitus),  and  of  the  conifers  {fFalckia  pini- 
farmiSy  W,  JUiciformiSf  W.  hypnoideSy  Ulmannia  Bronnij  U.  lycapodiaides, 
Voltzia  hexagona,  Piceites,  Araucarioxyhn),  The  most  characteristic  plants 
throughout  the  German  Permian  groups  are  OdorUopteris  obiusiloba,  CcUlipteris 
conferta,  CdLamites  gigas,  and  Walchia  piniformis.  The  higher  Russian 
subdivisions  of  the  system,  and  also  corresponding  rocks  in  India, 
Australia,  and  other  southern  regions,  contain  what  is  called  the  Glossopieris- 
flora,  with  G,  indica,  G,  angmtifolia,  G.  striday  Gangamopteris  majw,  G.  cyclop- 
teroides.  The  last  representatives  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  the  Lepidodendra, 
Sigillarioids,  and  Calamites  are  found  in  the  Permian  system.  Cycads 
now  gained  increased  importance  in  this  and  succeeding  geological  periods. 
Among  their  Permian  forms  are  the  genera  PterophyUum  apd  Psygophyllum. 
In  extra-European  Permian  areas  a  marked  commingling  of  Northern 
and  Southern  types  of  vegetation  has  been  observed,  forms  of  Voltzia^ 
PterophyUum,  and  Glossopteris  being  there  prominent,  together  with  species 
of  Lepidodendron  and  SigUlaria^ 

The  impoverished  fauna  of  the  Permian  rocks  of  Central  Europe  is 
found  almost  wholly  in  the  limestones  and  brown  shales,  the  red  con- 
glomerates and  sandstones  being,  a?  a  rule,  devoid  of  organic  contents. 
A  few  corals  {Polycodia)  and  polyzoa  (Fenestella,  Phyllopora,  Synodadui, 
Thamnisms,  Acanthocladia)  occur  in  the  limestones,  the  latter  sometimes 
even  in  continuous  masses  like  coral-reefs,  as  in  the  dolomite-reef  of  S.K 
Thuringia.  The  last  of  the  cystidean  echinoderms  died  out  in  Permo- 
Carboniferous  time.  Among  the  brachiopods  (Fig.  411  a,  6),  of  which 
some  30  species  are  known,  the  most  conspicuous  are  forms  of  Prodxtdn^% 
Camarophoria,Spirtfer,  Athijfis,  Strophcdosia,  Chonetes,  Chonetina,  &nd  Aulosieges, 
The  long-lived  families  of  the  Productidse,  Orthidse  and  Pentameridse  now 
appear  for  the  last  time.  Lamellibranchs  are  not  infrequent,  characteristic 
genera  being  Schizodxis  (Fig.  iWd),  Allorisma,  Solemya,  Edmondia,  PUuro- 
phorus,  Paralldodon,  Aucella,  Pseudom^onotis,  BaJcevdlia  (Fig.  411  c),  and 
Peden  {Strebhpteria),  while  the  Russian  brackish  or  freshwater  strata 
contain  Palasomutela  and  Oligodon.  Among  the  few  gasteropods,  forms  of 
Naticopsis,  Turbo,  Murchisonui,  Pleurotomaria,  Ct/matochiton,  and  Plagioglypfa 
have  been  recorded.  An  occasional  Temnocheilus,  Orthoceras,  or  Cyrtocans 
represents  the  rich  cephalopodan  fauna  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 
The  last  trilobites  (Phillipaia)  have  been  found  in  the  Permian  rocks  of 
North  America. 

'  These  ferns,  however,  are  found,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Upper  Carboniferoos  orPcmio- 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  Australia  (p.  1059). 

^  Zeiller  has  reconled  the  association  of  Gangamopteris  with  Lepidodendron  and 
Lcpidophloios  in  the  coal-ljeds  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in  Brazil  (B.  S,  O,  F.  xriii.  (1895),  p. 
601).  A  Lepidodendron  has  been  met  with  in  Argentina  among  the  OlcsaopteriS'^on,  {/tec. 
(itol.  i^uTw  India,  xxix.  Part  ii.  (1896),  p.  58),  and  SigiUaria  in  similar  company  in  South 
Africa  (A.  C.  Sewanl,  </  J.  G.  S.  liii.  (1897),  p.  315). 
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It  is  not,  however,  from  the  sites  of  the  brackish  inland  seas  of 
western  and  central  Europe  that  we  can  obtain  the  best  conception  of 
the  animal  life  of  Permian  time.  If  we  pass  southwards  into  the  Alps 
and  the  Mediterranean  basin,  or  eastwards  into  the  Uralian  region  and 
thence  into  India,  we  find  that  while  some  of  the  European  forms  extend 


Fig.  411.— rermian  BrachiopodR  and  Molliisks. 

a,  .Strophalosia  Ooldfussi,  Mlinst.  (enlarged) ;  b,  Productius  horridus,  Sow. ;  r,  Bakevellia 

tumida,  King ;  d,  Schizodus  8chloth«imii,  Geinitz. 

into  these  areas,  they  are  accompanied  by  many  hundreds  of  other  species. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  this  richer  pelagic  fauna  is 
the  great  number  of  the  cephalopods  and  the  affinities  which  many  of 
them  present  to  the  Ammonites  so  characteristic  of  Mesozoic  time.^ 
Among  the  Permian  genera  of  this  type  are  Adrianites,  Medlkottia,  Popano- 


^. 


.M. 


Fig.  412.— Palaeoniaciis  macropomus,  Ag.  (J)  Kupforschiefer. 
From  a  restoration  by  Dr.  Traquair. 

<"^/"(i«,  Stacheoceras,  Thalassoceras,  and  Waagenoceras.  They  are  associated 
with  many  forms  of  Orthoceras,  Gyroceras,  and  some  which  have  been  called 
Nautilus  (though  probably  belonging   to    other  genera) — a  blending  of 

*  On  the  structure  and  classification  of  the  Permian  Ammonites  see  E.  Haug,  B.  S.  G.  S. 
xxii.  (1894),  p.  385. 
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Palseozoic  and  Mesozoic  types  which  is  much  less  clearly  shown  in  central 
and  western  Europe. 

Fishes,  which  are  proportionately  better  represented  in  the  European 
Permian  rocks  than  the  invertebrates,  chiefly  occur  in  the  marl -slate  or 
Kupferschiefer,  the  most  common  genera  being  Fcdasoniscus  (Fig.  412), 
which  is  specially  characteristic,  Platysomus  (Fig.  413),  PygopUriis^ 
AcanthodeSj  Acrolepis,  and  Amblypteiiis. 

Amphibian  life  appears  to  have  been  abundant  in  Permian  times, 
for  some  of  the  sandstones  of  the  system  are  covered  with  footprints, 
assigned  to  the  extinct  order  of  Labyrinthodonts.  Occasional  skulls  and 
other  bones  have  been  met  with  referable  to  Archegosaurus,  BranchiasauruSy 
{Protriton,  Pleuroneura),  ZygosauruSy  &c.  The  remains  of  comparatively 
few  forms,  however,  had  been  found  until  the  remarkable  discoveries  of 
Dr.  Anton  Fritsch  in  the  basins  of  Pilsen  and  Rakowitz  in  Bohemia.  The 
strata  of  these  localities  have  been  already  (p.  1055)  referred  to  as  contain- 


Fig.  41 S.— Platysomus  striatuf),  Ak.  (i)>  Magnesian  Limestone. 
Restored  by  Dr.  Traquair. 

ing  an  abundant  and  characteristic  coal-flora,  yet  with  a  fauna  that  is  as 
decidedly  like  that  of  known  Permian  rocks.  According,  therefore,  as  we 
give  preference  to  the  plants  or  the  animals,  the  strata  may  be  ranked  as 
Carboniferous  or  as  Permian.  Of  the  numerous  Saxon  and  Bohemian 
species  of  amphibians.  Professor  Credner  in  Dresden  and  Dr.  Fritsch  in 
Prague  have  published  elaborate  descriptions.  Among  the  genera  are 
Branchiosaurus,  a  form  resembling  an  earth-salamander  in  possessing  gills, 
and  of  which  the  largest  specimen  is  only  about  2  J  inches  long),  Sparodns, 
Hijlanomus,  Dawsonia,  Mekinerpetoiiy  Dolichosonuiy  Ophiderpeton,  Macromerion, 
Urocordylus,  LimneipetoUy  Ilylopksioii,  Seeleya,  Mkrobrackis,  Diplospondylus, 
Nyrani/iy  and  Dendrerpeton.  Some  of  these  forms  are  remarkably  small. 
The  adult  Protritonidae,  for  instance,  were  only  from  2^  to  6^  inches 
long.  Other  types,  however,  attained  a  much  larger  size,  Palfeosiren,  for 
instance,  being  estimated  to  have  had  a  length  of  45  feet.^  From  the 
*  A.  Fritsch,  'Fauna  der  Gaskohle  und  der  Kalksteine  der  Perm  formation  Bohmeu^.* 
Prag,  1881.  See  also  H.  Credner  on  Stegocepfiali  from  the  Rothliegendes  of  Dresden, 
Z.  I),  a.  a.  1881-86.     E.  D.  Cope,  Avier,  Nat.  xviii.  (1884). 
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corresponding  strata  of  Autun  in  Central  France,  M.  Gaudry  also  de- 
scribed some  interesting  fonns — Adinodon,  Branchiosaurus,  Euchirosaurus,  a 
larger  and  more  highly  organised  type  than  any  previously  known  from 
the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  France,  but  inferior  to  another  subsequently  found 
at  Autun,  which  he  named  Stereoi-hachis,  and  which  was  distinguished  by 
completely  ossified  vertebrae  and  other  proofs  of  higher  organisation  that 
connect  it  with  the  Theriodonts  of  Russia  and  Southern  Africa  and  with 
the  Pelycosaurians  of  the  United  States.^  Various  other  anomodont 
reptiles  have  been  met  with,  referable  to  a  number  of  genera  (Pareiasaurus, 
&c.).  Of  still  higher  grade  were  other  types,  to  which  the  names  Naosauru^ 
Clepsydr<^Sy  Proterosaurus,  and  PaUeohatteria  (Rhynchocephalia)  have  been 
given.  -Some  remarkably  successful  researches  have  in  recent  years  been 
carried  on  by  Professor  Ainalitzky  among  the  Russian  upper  Permian  forma- 
tions, where  he  has  disinterred  fifteen  or  twenty  skeletons  of  Pareiasaurus, 
some  of  which  must  have  been  four  metres  in  length,  four  skeletons  of 
reptiles  resembling  the  Rhopalodonts,  some  bones  belonging  to  Dicyno- 
donts,  many  new  genera  of  Theromorphs  and  probably  of  Deinosaiurs, 
and  lastly  some  stegocephalian  skeletons  (Mehnerpeton  and  others).^ 
Other  traces  of  the  terrestrial  life  of  the  time  are  furnished  by  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  the  remains  of  orthopterous  insects,^  scorpions, 
and  millipedes. 

No  satisfactory  scheme  of  subdivision  of  the  Permian  system  has  yet 
been  devised  capable  of  general  application.  In  Europe,  where  the 
terrestrial  and  marine  types  of  sedimentation  are  so  well  developed,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  adopt  a  threefold  arrangement.  The  lowest  sub- 
division, which  has  been  named  Autunian  (from  Autun  in  France,  where 
'it  displays  the  type  with  a  terrestrial  flora)  or  Artinskian  (from  Artinsk 
in  Russia,  where  it  presents  the  marine  facies),  includes  Carboniferous 
genera  and  even  species  of  plants  and  animals,  but  with  a  proportion  of 
novel  forms.  The  middle  includes  the  Red  Sandstones,  which  in  Saxony 
and  the  north-west  of  England  attain  such  development,  and  has  been 
termed  Saxonian.  The  upper  comprises  the  English  Magnesian  Lime- 
tones  and  German  Zechstein,  and  as  it  is  typically  displayed  in  Thuringia 
it  has  received  the  name  of  Thuringian. 

§  2.  Local  Development. 

Britain.^— In  England  on  a  small  scale,  a  representative  is  to  be  found  of  the  two 
contrasted  types  of  the  European  Permian  system.     On  the  east  side  of  the  island,  from 

'  Oandry,  B.  S.  O.  F.  vii.  (8  s^r.)  p.  62 ;  ix.  p.  17  ;  xiii.  p.  44  ;  xiv.  pp.  480,  444. 
*  Les  Enchainements  dn  Monde  Animal,'  1888  ;  ArcJu  Mus.  Nat.  PariSy  x.  (1887). 

*  Compt.  rend.  March  1901  ;  Seeley,  PhU.  Trans,  dxxxv.  (1894),  p.  663. 

'  E.  Geinitz,  Neues  Jahrb,  1878,  p.  691  ;  1876,  p.  1  ;  Nov.  Act.  Leop.  Carol,  xli.  2 
(1880). 

*  Sedgwick,  Trans.  Oeol.  See.  (2)  iii.  (1885)  p.  37  ;  iv.  383.  De  la  Beche,  'Geology  of 
Cornwall,  Devon,*  &c.  p.  193.  Murchison,  *Siluria,'  p.  308.  W.  King,  *  Monograph  of 
the  Permian  Fossils,'  Palwontog.  See.  1850.  Hull,  'Triassic  and  Permian  Rocks  of  Midland 
Counties  of  England,*  in  Mem.  Oeol.  Surv.  1869 ;  Q,  J.  U.  S.  xxv.  171  ;  xxix.  p.  402 ; 
xlviii.  p.  60.    Ramsay,  op.  cU.  xxvii.  p.  241.    Kirkby,  op.  cil.  xiii.  xvi.  xvii.  xx.    E.  Wilson, 
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the  coast  of  Northumberland  southwards  to  the  plains  of  the  Trent^  a  true  "Dyas" 
development  is  exhibited,  the  Magnesian  Limestone  and  Marl  Slate  forming  the  main 
feature  of  the  system  ;  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pennine  chain,  however,  the  true  Permian 
or  Russian  facies  is  presented.  The  system  is  in  this  country  most  nearly  complete  in 
the  north-western  and  south-western  counties  of  England.  Arranged  in  tabular  form 
the  rocks  of  the  western  and  eastern  areas  may  be  grouped  as  follows  : — 

W.  of  England.  E.  of  England. 

Red  sandstones,  clays,  and  gypsum  .  600  ft.  50-100  ft 

Mapiesian  Llmertone       .        .         .\  ^^^  ■    ^ 

Marl  slate I  '*  '* 

Lower  red  and  variegated  sandstone,  S 

reddish  brown   and   purple  sand- 1  3000  100-250 

stones  and  marls,  with  calcareous  |  **  " 

conglomerates  and  breccias   .         .  j 

Lower  Sandstone. — This  subdivision  attains  its  greatest  development  in  the  vale 
of  the  Eden,  where  it  consists  of  brick -red  sandstones,  with  some  beds  of  calcareous 
breccia,  locally  known  as  **brockram,"  derived  principally  from  the  waste  of  the  Car- 
boniferous Limestone.  These  red  rocks  extend  across  the  Solway  into  the  valleys  of  the 
Nith  and  Annan  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  where  they  lie  unconformably  on  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks,  from  which  their  breccias  have  generally  been  derived,  though  near 
Dumfries  they  contain  some  **  brockram."  The  breccias  have  evidently  accumulated  in 
small  lakes  or  narrow  fjords.  In  the  basin  of  the  Nith,  and  also  in  Ayrshire,  numerous 
small  volcanic  vents  and  sheets  of  diabase,  picrite,  olivine -basalt,  andesite  and  tuff  are 
associated  with  the  red  sandstones,  marking  a  volcanic  district  of  Permian  age.  The 
vents  rise  through  Coal-measures,  as  well  as  more  ancient  rocks.  Similar  vents  in 
Fifeshire,  also  piei-cing  Coal-measures,  have  been  referred  to  the  same  volcanic  period. 
Of  these  vents  no  fewer  than  eighty  have  been  observed  in  a  space  12  miles  long  by  6 
or  8  broad  between  St.  Andrews  and  Largo.  In  Devonshire  similar  rocks  mark  the  out- 
pouring of  lavas  in  the  early  part  of  the  Permian  period.*  But  these  volcanic  pheno- 
mena were  on  a  feeble  scale.  They  are  interesting  as  marking  the  close  of  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  volcanic  activity  during  Palaeozoic  time.  Neither  in  Britain  nor,  save  at  one 
or  two  places  on  the  Continent,  has  evidence  been  found  of  renewed  eruptions  during 
the  long  lapse  of  the  Mesozoic  ages. 

In  Central  England,  Staffordshire,  the  districts  of  the  Clent  and  Abberley  Hills  and 
the  lower  basin  of  the  River  Severn,  the  rocks  hitherto  classed  as  Permian  have  been 
subdivided  into  three  groups  :  1st,  Lower  Sandstones  and  marls,  850  feet ;  2nd,  Breccia 
and  conglomerate  group,  averaging  perhaps  200  feet  ii}  thickness,  with  bands  of  calcareous 
conglomerate  and  the  remarkable  'Hrappoid"  breccia  w^hich  Ramsay  adduced  as 
evidence  of  glacial  action  (p.  1050) ;  3rd,  Upper  Sandstones  and  marls,  300  feet  Th(' 
lower  of  these  groups  has  been  shown  from  its  fossil  contents  to  be  really  a  part  of  the 
Upper  Coal-measures,  while  the  uppermost  has  much  affinity  with  the  Trias.'  There 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  practically  unbroken  series  of  red  strata  1500 
feet  thick  extending  downwards  into  unquestionable  Coal-measures  and  upwards  into 

op.  cit.  xxxii.  p.  533.  D.  0.  Davies,  op.  cit.  xxxiii.  p.  10.  H.  T.  Brown,  op.  cit,  xlv.  p.  1. 
H.  B.  Wootlward,  Oed,  Mag.  1874,  p.  385  ;  *  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,*  p.  210.  T. 
V.  Holmes,  Q.  J.  G,  S.  xxxvii.  p.  286.  W.  T.  Aveline  and  H.  H.  Howell  in  various  Mmoirs 
Geol.  Svrv.  T.  G.  Bonney,  Midland  NaturalUt,  xv.  (1892).  W.  W.  King,  op.  dL  xvi  (1893), 
p.  25  ;  (^,  J.  O.  S..U.  (1899),  p.  97.     R  D.  Oldham,  op,  cU.  1.  (1894),  p.  468. 

1  A.  G.,  f^'eol,  Mag.  (1866),  p.  243  ;  Q.  J.  O.  S.  (1892),  Presid.  Address,  p.  147,  and 
'Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,*  vol.  ii.  The  Fife  volcanic  vents  have  been  descril)ed 
by  me  in  detail  in  the  Oeol,  Surv.  Memoir  on  Eastern  Fife,  1902,  chaps.  xvii.-xx, 

2  T.  C.  Cantrill,  Q.  J.  G.  S,  11  (1895),  p.  528.  W.  Wickham  King,  op.  cU.  Iv.  (1899), 
p.  97. 
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the  Trias.  How  much  of  this  mass  of  sediments  should  be  called  Permian,  and  where 
the  lines  of  separation  are  to  be  drawn,  is  still  undecided.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  remarkable  breccias  above  referred  to  come  into  this  debatable  ground.  They  have 
generally  been  called  Permian,  bnt  as  the  series  of  strata  in  which  they  lie  passes  down 
conformably  into  the  Coal-measui-es,  they  may  be  claimed  as  Carboniferous,  there  being 
no  decisive  paleeontological  evidence  to  fix  their  stratigraphical  horizon. 

Like  red  deposits  in  general,  the  Lower  Permian  strata  are  almost  barren  of  organic 
remains.  Such  as  occur  are  indicative  chiefly  of  terrestrial  surfaces.  Plant  remains 
occasionally  « appear,  such  as  Ullmannia,  Lepidodendrati,  Calamites^  Stemhergia, 
DaHoxyloUt  ^^^  fragments  of  coniferous  wood.  The  cranium  of  a  labyrinthodotft 
{Dasycqfs)  has  been  obtained  from  the  Lower  Permian  rocks  at  Kenilworth.  Footprints, 
referred  to  members  of  the  same  extinct  order,  have  been  observed  abundantly  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  sandstones  of  Dumfriesshire,  and  also  in  the  vale  of  the  Eden. 

Magnesian  Limestone  Group. — This  subdivision  is  the  chief  repository  of  fossils 
in  the  Permian  system  of  England.  Its  strata  are  not  red,  but  consist  of  a  lower  zone  of 
hard  brown  shale  with  occasional  thin  limestone  bands  (Marl  Slate)  and  an  upper  thick 
mass  of  dolomite  (Magnesian  Limestone).  The  latter  is  the  chief  feature  in  the  Dyas 
development  of  the  system  in  the  east  of  England.  Corresponding  with  the  Zechstein 
of  Germany,  as  the  Marl  Slate  does  with  the  Kupferschiefer,  it  is  a  very  variable  rock 
in  lithological  characters,  being  sometimes  dull,  earthy,  fine-grained,  and  fossiliferons, 
in  other  places  quite  crystalline,  and  composed  of  globular,  i-euiform,  botryoidal,  or 
irregular  concretions  of  crystalline  and  frequently  internally  radiating  dolomite.  It  is 
divisible  in  Durham  into  three  sections — 1st,  Lower  compact  limestone,  about  200  feet 
thick ;  2nd,  Middle  fossiliferous  and  brecciform  limestone,  150  feet ;  3rd,  Upper  yellow 
concretionary  and  botryoidal  limestone,  250  feet.  The  Magnesian  Limestone  runs  as  a 
thick  persistent  zone  down  the  east  of  England.^  In  southern  Yorkshire  it  is  split 
np  by  a  central  zone  of  marls  and  sandstones  with  gypsum.''^  It  is  represented  on  the 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Cumberland  (Penrith)  side  by  bright  red  and  variegated 
sandstones  covered  by  a  thin  group  of  red  marls,  with  numerous  thin  courses  of  lime- 
stone, containing  Schizodus^  Bakevellia  and  other  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Magnesian 
Limestone.  Murchison  and  Harkness  have  classed  as  Upper  Permian  certain  red  sand- 
stones with  thin  partings  of  red  shale,  and  an  underlying  band  of  red  and  green  marls 
and  gypsum.  At  Hilton  Beck,  Westmorland,  a  number  of  Permian  plants  have  been 
found  {Sphenopteris  Naumanni,  S.  dichotoma^  Alethopteris  Goepperti,  C/lniaimia  aela^fi- 
noides,  U.  JBronni,  kc. ),  and  there  occur  also  thin  coal-seams  in  the  same  series  of  strata. 

The  Magnesian  Limestone  group  of  the  north  of  England  has  yielded  about  150 
species  belonging  to  some  70  genera  of  fossils — a  singularly  {x)or  fauna  when  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  Carboniferous  system  below.  The  bracliiopods  include  Produclus 
horriduSf  Spirifer  alatuSy  Camarophoria  hmnhletonensiSy  C.  Schlolheimiij  Strophalosia 
ftoldfitssiy  Lingula  CrednerU  and  Terehraiula  {Didasma)  elongata.  Of  the  lamelli- 
branchs  Sehizodus  Scklotheiviii,  Bakevellia  iiimida,  B.  antiqua,  B.  ceratajihaga,  Mytilus 
sqtiaviotuSy  and  Parallelodon  striatals  are  characteristic  The  univalves  are  represented 
by  10  or  more  genera,  including  Pleurotomaria  and  Turbo  as  common  forms.  Nine 
genera  of  fishes  have  been  obtained  chiefly  in  the  Marl  Slate,  of  which  Palseoniscus  and 
Platysomus  are  the  chief.  These  small  ganoids  are  closely  related  to  some  which 
haunted  the  lagoons  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  Some  reptilian  remains  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Marl  Slate,  particularly  Proterosaurus  Speiwri  and  P.  Huj-ieyi,  while 
the  amphibian  Lepidotoaaurus  Ihijffii  has  been  found  in  the  Magnesian  Limestone. 


^  In  a  boring  at  Whitehouse,  Norton,  in  the  Tees  district,  the  limestone  was  found  to  be 
only  299  feet  thick — the  thinnest  development  of  it  yet  found  in  Durham. 

'  Some  borings  made  in  the  Hartlepool  district  a  few  years  ago  showed  the  limestone  to 
be  there  interleaved  with  anhydrite,  and  to  he  overlain  with  more  than  250  feet  of  that 
deposit 
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Fine  sections  are  exposed  on  the  south  coast  of  Devonshire  of  coarse  breccias  and  red 
sandstones,  which  have  been  assigned  by  some  writers  to  the  Trias,  by  others  to  the 
Permian  series.  They  rest  unconformably  on  Devonian  strata,  and  have  been  derived 
from  the  degradation  of  these  rocks.  At  many  places  in  the  interior  to  the  west  of 
Exeter  bands  of  basic  amygdaloidal  lavas  are  intercalated  in  them,  like  the  volcanic 
sheets  above  noticed  as  intercalated  in  the  Permian  sandstones  of  Scotland.^  Owing  to 
the  apparent  passage  of  these  red  strata  upwards  into  others  which  graduate  into  the 
base  of  the  Lias,  and  are  undoubtedly  Triassic,  the  whole  series  of  red  sediments  has 
not  unnaturally  been  regarded  as  referable  to  the  Trias.  The  resemblance  of  the  lower 
f^arts  of  this  series  to  Permian  rocks,  however,  coupled  with  the  occurrence  of  volcanic 
bands  in  them,  has  been  held  to  justify  the  separation  of  these  lower  breccias  and  sand- 
stones from  the  rest  as  representatives  of  the  Permian  series  of  the  Midlands.^ 

Germany,'  &c. — The  **  Dyas  "  type  of  the  system  attains  a  great  development  along 
the  flank  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  also  in  the  Rhine  province,^  Thuringia,  Saxooy, 
Bavaria,  and  Bohemia,  On  the  south  side  of  the  Harz  it  is  grouped  into  the  following 
subdivisions : — 


Z 
o 

a 

3 


■si 
■so 


r  Anhydrite,  gypsum,  ix>ck-salt,  marl,  dolomite,  fetid  shale,  audlime- 
-|     stone.     The  amorphous  gypsum  is  the  chief  member  of  this  group  ; 
y     the  limestone  is  sometimes  full  of  bitumen. 
Middle   /Crystalline  granular  {Rauchroacke)  and  fine  ftovidery  (Asehe)  dolo- 
'  \     mite  (sometimes  150  feet  thick,  with  gypsum  at  the  bottom). 
'  Zechstein-limestone,  an'  argillaceous  thin-bedded  compact  limestone 

15  to  30  (sometimes  even  90)  feet  thick. 
Kupferschiefer — a  black  bituminous  shale  not  more  than  about  2  feet 

thick. 
Zochstein-conglomerate,  and  calcareous  sandstone. 

{Red  sandstones  {Kreuznaeh)^  red  shales  {Motizig),  with  sheets  of 
melaphyre,  tulf,  and  quartz-porphyry  conglomerate  {SStem). 
(Sandstones  and  conglomerates  lying  on  black  shales  with  poor  coal- 
seams  {Lebach). 
Sandstones  and  shales,  with  some  seams  of  coal  resting  on  red  and 
grey  sandstones,  with  bands  of  impure  limestone  {Ciiseiy 


Upper. 


Lower.  - 


Upper. 


Lower. 


The  name  "  Rothliegendes,"  or  rather  "  Rothtodtliegendes  "  (red-layer  or  red-dead- 
layer),  was  given  by  the  miners  because  their  ores  disappeared  in  the  red  rocks  below 
the  copper- bearing  Kupferschiefer.  The  coarse  conglomerates  have  been  referred  by 
Ramsay  to  a  glacial  origin,  like  those  of  the  Abberley  Hills.  They  attain  the  enormous 
thickness  of  6000  feet  or  more  in  Bavaria.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
formation  is  the  evidence  of  the  contemporaneous  protrusion  of  great  sheets  of  quartz- 
porphyry,  granite-porphyry,  porphyrite,  and  melaphyre,  with  abundant  interstratifi- 

^  See  B.  Hobson,  Q.  J,  O.  S.  xlviii.  (1892),  p.  496  ;  '  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain/ 
vol.  ii.  and  Teall,  in  Summary  of  Progress  of  OeoL  Surv,  1899,  p.  170. 

2  Hull,  Q.  J,  O.  S.  xlvUi.  (1892),  p.  60  ;  A.  Irving,  op.  cU.  xliv.  (1888)  and  xlviiL  p.  68. 

3  H.  B.  Geinitz,  "Dyas  odcr  die  Zechsteinformation  und  das  Rothliegende,'  'Die 
animalischen  Ueberreate  der  Dyas,'  1861-62,  Suppl.  1880-82;  <Zur  Dyas  in  Hessen,' 
Festsch.  Ver.  /.  Naturk.  Cassel,  1886.  Geinitz  and  Gutbier,  *Die  Versteinerungen  des 
Zechsteinsgebirge,'  &c.  1848-49.  C.  E.  Weiss,  '  Fossile  Flora  der  jungst.  Steinkohlenl. 
und  des  Rothliegend. '  &c.  1869-72.  Much  recent  informatiou  will  be  found  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Geological  Surveys  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  See,  for  example, 
£.  W.  Benecke  and  L.  van  Wervecke,  MUK,  GeU.  Landesanst,  Elsass-Lothr,  iii.  Fart  i. 
(1890).  A.  von  Reinach,  Ahhandl.  K.  Preuss,  Geol.  Landesanst,  1892,  Heft  8.  F.  Freeh. 
*  Lethasa  PaUeozoica,'  ii.  Lief.  3  and  4,  1901,  1902. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Permian  development  in  this  region,  see  especially  H.  von 
Dechen,  'Geolog.  und  Paltcont.  Ubersicht  der  Rheinprovinz  und  der  Provinz  Westialen/ 
Bonn  (1884),  p.  291. 
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cations  of  various  tufTs,  not  un frequently  enclosing  organic  remains.^  In  the  district 
of  the  Saal  thebe  volcanic  materials  form  almost  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Rothliegendes, 
and  have  been  bored  through  to  a  depth  of  more  than  1100  fathoms  without  their 
bottom  being  reached.  The  lowest  or  Landsberg-Lobej liner  porphyry  with  large 
crystals  has  been  computed  to  cover  an  area  of  255  to  260  square  kilometers,  and  to 
contain  at  least  80  cubic  kilometers  of  mateiial — a  mass  which  may  equal  or  exceed 
that  of  the  eruption  of  Skaptar  Jokul  in  1786.^  From  the  very  nature  of  its 
component  materials,  the  Kothliegendes  is  comparatively  barren  of  fossils  ;  a  few  ferns, 
catamites,  and  remains  of  coniferous  trees  are  found  in  it,  particularly  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  group,  where  they  form  thin  seams  of  coal.  < 

The  plants,  all  of  terrestrial  growth,  on  the  whole  resemble  generically  the  Carboni- 
ferous flora,  but  seem  to  bo  nearly  all  specifically  distinct.  They  include  forms  of 
Calamitts  {C,  gigas),  Asterophyllttes,  and  ferns  of  the  genera  CallipUris  {C,  con/erta), 
Spheiiopteris,  Alethopteris,  Neuropteris,  OdorUopteriSy  with  well-preserved  silicified  stems 
of  tree-ferns  (PaaroniuSj  Tiibicaulis),  Cordaites,  and  conifers.  The  conifer  Walchia 
( W.  piniformis)  is  specially  characteristic.  The  mollusks  have  a  fresh-water  or  lagoon 
facies  {Anthracoaia),  There  occur  also  species  of  ostracods  {Estheria),  while  occasional 
traces  of  insects  {BlaUiiia^  Etohlattma)  have  been  met  with.  Fish  remains  occur 
sparingly  (AmblypteruSj  PalgRoniscus,  Acanthodes,  Pleuraeanthits,  Clenodus),  while,  as 
already  stated,  labyrinth odont«  have  been  found  in  the  Dresden  district  in  consider- 
able number  and  variety. 

The  2^chatein  group  is  characteiised  by  a  suite  of  fossils  like  those  of  the  Magnesian 
Limestone  group  of  England.  The  Kupferschiefer  contains  numerous  fish  {Palieonisciis 
Freiedebeniy  Platysomus  gibbosus,  kc.)  and  remains  of  plants  (coniferous  leaves  and 
fruits,  Ullmannia,  &c.).  This  deposit  is  believed  to  have  been  laid  down  in  some 
enclosed  sea-basin,  the  waters  of  which,  probably  from  the  rise  of  mineral  springs 
connected  with  some  of  the  volcanic  foci  of  the  time,  became  so  charged  with  metallic 
salts  in  solution  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  continued  existence  of  animal  life.  The  dead 
fish,  plants,  &c.,  by  their  decay,  gave  rise  to  reduction  and  precipitation  of  these  salts 
as  sulphides,  which  thereupon  enclosed  and  replaced  the  organic  forms,  and  permeated 
the  mud  at  the  bottom.  This  old  sea-floor  is  now  the  widely-extended  band  of  copper- 
slate  which  has  been  so  long  and  so  extensively  worked  along  the  flanks  of  the  Harz. 
After  the  formation  of  the  Kupferschiefer  the  area  must  have  been  once  more  covered 
with  clearer  water,  for  the  Zechstein  Limestone  contains  a  number  of  marine  organisms, 
among  which  Productua  horriduSf  Spirifer  alcUus,  Sirophalosia  Oold/ussi',  Terebratula 
[Didasma)  eUmgcUa,  Camarophoria  Schlotheiviiij  Schizodus  obscunis,  and  Fenestella 
retiformU  are  common.  Renewed  unfavourable  conditions  are  indicated  by  the  dolomite, 
gypsum,  and  rock-salt  which  succeed.  Reasoning  upon  similar  phenomena  as  developed 
in  England,  Ramsay  connected  them  with  the  abundant  labyriuthodont  footprints  and 
other  evidences  of  shores  and  land,  as  well  as  with  the  small  number  and  dwarfed  forms 
of  the  shells  in  the  Magnesian  Limestone,  and  speculated  on  the  occurrence  of  a  long 
''  continental  period  "  in  Europe,  during  one  epoch  of  which  a  number  of  salt  inland 
seas  existed  wherein  the  Permian  rocks  were  accumulated.  He  compared  these  deposits 
to  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  forming  now  in  parts  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Some  of  the  deposits  of  the  Zechstein  in  Germany  have  a  great  commercial  value. 
The  beds  of  rock-salt  are  among  the  thickest  in  the  world.  At  Sperenberg,  near  Berlin, 
one  has  been  pierced  to  a  depth  of  nearly  4000  feet.     Besides  rock-salt  and  gypsum 

^  The  petrography  of  these  rocks  (augite-porphyrite,  basaltic,  diabasic,  and  doleritic 
melaphjrres)  is  described  from  the  Upper  Permian  series  of  the  Palatinate  by  A.  Leppla, 
Jahrb,  Preuss,  Oed,  Landemnst.  xiv.  (1893)  p.  134. 

^  F.  Beyschlag  and  K.  von  Fritsch,  Ahhand.  Preuss,  Oeoi.  LandesansL^  Neue  Folge,  No. 
10  (1900),  p.  162. 
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there  occur  with  those  de])osits  thick  masses  of  salts  of  potash  (Camallite),  magnesia 
(Kieserite),  and  other  salts.* 

In  Bohemia  (pp.  1054,  1068)  and  Moravia,  where  the  Permian  system  is  exten- 
sively developed,  it  has  been  divided  into  three  groups.  (1)  A  lower  set  of  conglomerates, 
sandstones,  and  shales,  sometimes  bituminous.  These  strata  contain  diffused  copper 
ores,  and  abound  here  and  there  in  remains  of  land-plants  and  fishes.  (2)  A  middle 
group  of  felspathic  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  micaceous  shales,  with  vast  numbers 
of  silicified  tree-stems  {Arauearites,  Fsaronixu),  (3)  An  upi)er  group  of  red  days  and 
sandstones,  with  bituminous  shales.  Eruptive  rocks  (melaphyre,  porphyrite,  &c.)  are 
associated  with  the  whole  formation.  The  Zechstein  is  here  absent.  In  place  of  the 
marine  shells,  crinoids,  and  corals  so  characteristic  of  that  formation,  the  Bohemian 
Permian  strata  have  yielded  the  remarkable  series  of  amphibian  remains  already  alluded 
to,  together  with  abundant  traces  of  the  land  of  the  period,  such  as  remains  of  orthop- 
terous  insects,  scorpions,  millipedes,  and  a  rich  terrestrial  flora  (Sphenoptcris,  Xeurvpteris, 
OdontopteriSf  Pecopteris,  Alelhopteris,  Callipteris  confertay  Sekizopleris^  C€UamiUs, 
AsterophylliteSj  Sphenophyllum,  Lepidodendron,  Sigillaria,  Walchia^  Araticarioxylon). 

Votget. — In  this  region  the  following  succession  of  strata  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Permian  system  :— 

4.  Kohlbachel  group  of  red  arkoses,  felspathic  sandstones,  shalett,  conglomerates, 

breccias,   and  dolomite,    500   to  600  feet,  with  intercalated  sheets  of  mela- 

phyres  and  tuffs. 
3.  Variegated  tuffs  and  marls  of  Melsenbuckel. 
2.  Dark  shales,  limestones,  and  dolomites  of  Heisenstein. 
1.  Arkose  and  shale  (CalUpterui  con/erla),  with  conglomerate  (sometimes  150  feet 

thick),  containing  blocks  of  porphyry,  gneUs,  quartz,  &c,  filling  up  hollows 

of  the  crystalline  schists  on  which  they  lie  unconformably. 

The  existence  of  volcanic  action  during  Permian  time  in  this  region  is  shown  by 
the  presence  of  interstratified  basic  lavas,  and  by  the  great  quantity  of  fragments 
of  quartz -porphyry  in  the  conglomerates,  which  have  been  compared  to  volcanic 
agglomerates.^ 

France,  ftc. — Permian  rocks  occur  in  many  detached  areas  in  France.  In  the  central 
plateau  they  are  found  most  fully  develo])ed,  resting  upon  and  passing  down  into  the 
higher  parts  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  They  have  been  carefully  studied  in  the 
district  of  Autun,  where  th»*  lower  part  of  the  Permian  system  is  represented  by  a 
mass,  900  to  1000  metres  thick,  of  alternations  of  sandstone  and  shale  more  or  less 
rich  in  hydrocarbons,  with  thin  bands  of  magnesian  limestone.  No  marine  fossils  occur 
in  these  strata,  even  the  magnesian  limestone  containing  only  fresh-water  organisms. 
From  the  distribution  of  the  fossils  a  threefold  stratigraphical  subdivision  of  the 
whole  series  has  been  made.  1st,  A  lower  group  at  least  150  to  200  metres  thick, 
lying  conformably  upon  the  Coal-measures,  and  containing  numerous  ferns  (PecopUn's, 
abundsnt),  SigUlariaSy  CordaiUs^  a  profusion  of  WcUchia^  large  numbers  of  seefls 
or  fruits,  cyprids  crowded  in  some  layers  of  shale,  a  crustacean  {Neclotelson\  a 
number  of  fishes  {PalaRotiiscuSf  Amhlyptcrus,  Aca?Uhodes,  PUuraoanikvs),  and  the 
amphibians  and  reptiles  already  referred  to  {Actinodojiy  Euckirosaurusy  Stereorh€ichis], 
2nd,  A  middle  group  about  300  metres  thick,  showing  a  cessation  of  the  character- 
istically Carboniferous  species  of  plants  tmd  an  increasing  prominence  of  typically  Per- 

1  F.  Bischof,  *  Die  Steiusalzwerke  bei  Sta^ssfurt,'  Halle,  1875.  C.  Ochsenius,  'Die  Bildiing 
der  Steinsalzla^er,'  Halle,  1877.  Precht,  *Die  Salzindustrie  von  Stassfurt,'  1885.  E.]o<)s. 
Zeitsch,  prakt.  Geol.,  1895,  1897. 

^  Beuecke  and  Van  Wervecke,  Miith.  iitci.  LandesanM.  Elscus-Loth.  vol.  iii.  (1890). 
p.  45.  Velain,  £.  S.  U.  F.  ser.  3,  xiii.  Eck,  *  Geogn.  Karte  d-  Uing.  von  Lahr.'  (1884)  ; 
*Geogn.  Karte  v.  Schwartzwaid '  (1887).  A  bibliography  for  Alsace  and  Lorraine  will  be 
found  in  Abth,  Oeol.  Specialkart.  r.  ElsoLSS'Lothringen^  vol.  i.  (1875),  and  voL  for  1887. 
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miaa  forms.  Numerous  species  of  Pecopteris  still  occur,  but  CaUipUris  makes  its  appear- 
ance {C.  conferta^  C  gigantea).  Walchia  ( W.  pini/ormis,  W,  hypnoidea\  Calamites, 
Spheiiophyllunu,  Calainodeiidrwi,  and  fruits  abound.  The  animal  remains  resemble  those 
of  the  lower  group,  but  with  the  addition  of  Pranchiosaurus,  3rd,  An  upper  group 
locally  known  as  that  of  the  ''Boghead,"  from  a  workable  band  of  bituminous 
shale  or  coaL^  The  thickness  of  this  group  is  about  500  metres,  the  upper  portion 
consistiug  of  red  sandstones  without  fossils.  The  flora  is  now  markedly  Permian. 
Pecopterid  ferus  are  rare,  and  are  specifically  distinct  from  those  in  the  group  below. 
There  is  an  abundance  and  variety  of  CallipteriSy  together  with  Sigillaria,  abundant 
fTalchia  and  AsterophylliUs,  Piceites,  Sphenophyllum,  CarpolUhiis^  &c.  The  fauna  is 
generally  similar  to  that  in  the  middle  group,  but  less  varied.^ 

In  the  extreme  south  of  France,  between  Toulon  and  Cannes,  Permian  rocks  re- 
appear, and  though  occupying  but  a  limited  area,  constitute  some  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque features  along  the  Mediterranean  shores  of  the  country.  They  consist  of  lower 
massive  conglomerates,  with  intercalations  of  shale,  containing  Walchia  and  Callipteris, 
followed  by  shales,  marls,  red  sandstones,  and  conglomerates.  But  their  distinguishing 
feature  is  the  enormous  mass  of  volcanic  materials  associated  with  them.  The  lower 
conglomerates,  besides  their  fragments  of  gneiss  derived  from  the  pre -Cambrian  rocks 
of  the  district,  contain  abundant  pieces  of  quartz-porphyry,  of  which  rock  also  there 
are  massive  sheets,  that  rise  up  into  the  well-known  group  of  hills  forming  the 
Esterel  between  Cannes  and  Frdjus.  Besides  these  acid  outbursts  in  the  older  part  of 
the  formation,  sheets  of  melaphyre  are  found  in  the  upper  part,  while  dykes  of  nodular 
felfiite,  pitchstone,  and  melapliyre  traverse  the  series.' 

Farther  east  the  terrestrial  facies  of  the  rocks  is  well  displayed  in  Tuscany,  where 
the  shales  of  Monte  Vignale  and  other  localities  have  yielded  an  abundant  flora  of  ferns, 
Walchia,  kc* 

Westwards  in  the  region  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
rocks  believed  to  be  Permian  have  been  recognised.  They  have  in  some  places  furnished 
marine  fossils  like  those  of  the  Artinsk  stage  ;  in  others  land-plants,  including  Walchia. 
They  frequently  present  thick  masses  of  conglomerate,  sometimes  resting  upon  Carboni- 
ferous rocks,  sometimes  on  formations  of  older  date.*^ 

^  "  Boghead,"  so  named  from  a  place  in  Linlithgowshire,  Scotland,  where  the  substance 
was  first  worked  for  making  gas  and  oil  (anif^  p.  184).  The  so  called  "Boghead"  of 
Autun  has  been  ascertained  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  the  remains  of  gelatinous  fresh- 
water algse,  mingled  with  the  pollen  of  Cordaites  ;  B.  Renault  and  C.  E.  Beitrand,  Soc.  Hist. 
Nal.  Autun,  1892. 

•^  E.  Roche,  B.  S.  G.  F.  s^r  3,  ix.  (1880),  p.  78.  See  also  the  series  of  'Etudes  des 
Gites  Min^raux,'  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  in  France,  particularly  the 
volnmes  by  Delafond  on  the  Autun  Basin,  and  by  Mouret  on  that  of  Brive  ;  likewise  the 
Memoirs  by  Grand'  Eury  already  cited,  and  his  communication  in  Compt.  rend.  Congr^s, 
O(ol.  IntemaU,  Paris  (1900),  p.  521.  Bergeron,  'Etude  GiSologique  du  Massif  au  sud  du 
Plateau  Central,'  and  B.  S.  G.  F.  ser.  3,  vol.  xvi.  Professor  von  Reinach,  Z.  D.  G.  G.  (1892), 
p.  23,  gives  a  careful  comparison  of  the  French  central  plateau  Permian  rocks  with  those 
of  the  Saar  and  Nahe. 

*  F.  Walleraut,  *itude  Strat.  Petrog.  des  Maures  et  de  I'Esterel,*  1889,  p.  89  ;  Carte 
DetaiU.  Giol.  France,  Feuille  d'Antibes.  Michel  Levy,  B.  S.  G.  F.  vii.  (1870),  p,  763  ; 
BvU.  Carte  Giol.  France,  No.  67.     Potier,  B.  S.  G.  F.  ser.  3,  v.  p.  746. 

*  C.  De  Stefani,  "Flore  Carbonifere  e  Permiano,"  R.  Istitut.  Stud.  Superior.  Sci.  Fis. 
Nat.,  Florence,  1901. 

*  See  J.  Roussel,  **4tude  Stratigraphique  des  Pyrenees,"  Bxdl.  Carte  Giol.  France,  No. 
35  (1893).  E,  de  Margerie  and  F.  Schrader,  Ann.  Club  Alpin.  Francis,  xviii.  (1891). 
Viguier,  'Etudes  Geol.  sur  Dept.  de  I'Aude,'  Montpellier  (1887),  p.  286.  Caralp, 
B.  S.  G.  F.  (3),  xxii.  and  xxiv. 
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Alps.^ — On  both  sides  of  the  Alpine  chain  a  zone  of  conglomerates  and  sandstone?, 
which  intervenes  between  the  Tiias  and  older  rocks  of  the  region,  has  been  referred 
in  part  to  the  Permian  system.  The  conglomerates  (Verracano^)  are  made  up  of  the 
detritus  of  schistose  rocks,  porphyries,  quartz,  and  other  materials  of  the  central  core 
of  the  mountains.  They  sometimes  contain  sheets  of  porphyry,  and  occasionally,  as  at 
Botzen,  they  are  replaced  by  vast  masses  of  quartz-porphyry  and  other  volcanic  rock?, 
with  tuffs  and  volcanic  conglomerates,  indicating  vigorous  volcanic  action.  An  inter- 
calated zone  of  shales  in  the  lower  conglomeratic  and  volcanic  part  of  the  series  in  the 
Val  Trompia  has  yielded  WcUchi/i  jdniformis^  W,  jilicifmims^  Schizopteris  faseiculata, 
Sphenopteria  tridactylUes,  &c.,  and  serves  to  mark  the  Permian  age  of  the  rocks  con- 
taining these  plants.  Eastwards,  at  Funfkirchen,  in  Hungary,  in  a  con-esponding 
position  below  the  Verrucano  conglomerate,  a  group  of  younger  Permian  plants  has  been 
found,  including  8i)ecie8  of  Baiera,  UllTrumniay  Voltzia,  SchizolepiSf  and  CarpoHthv^ 
nearly  half  of  which  occur  also  in  the  German  Kupferschiefer.  Above  the  conglomerate 
or  the  porphyry  comes  a  massive  red  sandstone  called  the  ''Groden  Sandstone," 
containing  carbonised  plant-remains.  But  the  most  distinctive  and  interesting  feature 
in  the  Alpine  development  of  the  Permian  system  is  found  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
series  in  the  southern  region  of  Tyrol  and  Carinthia.  The  red  Groden  sandstone  is 
there  succeeded  by  beds  of  gypsum,  ranch wacke,  and  dolomite,  above  which  comes  a 
bituminous  limestone  known,  from  the  abundance  of  species  of  Bellerophon,  as  the 
'*  Bellerophon  Limestone."  This  calcareous  member  is  highly  fossiliferous.  It  con- 
tains an  abundant  marine  fauna,  which  includes  numerous  species  of  Bellerophon,  and 
species  of  ^*  NaiUilus"  (so  called),  Natica,  Pecteiiy  Avieulopecteiif  Avicula,  Bakevdlia, 
Schizochis,  Spirifer  (7  species),  Athyris^  Streptorhynchus,  OrikiSf  Leptsena,  Product  us, 
and  Ficsulina,  Nearly  all  these  are  peculiar  species,  but  the  SchizoduSj  Bakeveflia,  and 
Natica  connect  the  assemblage  with  that  of  the  Zechstein. 

,  It  is  interesting  to  trace  in  this  Bellerophon  Limestone  an  indication  of  the 
distribution  of  the  more  open  sea  of  Permian  time  in  the  European  area.  While  the 
Zechstein  was  in  course  of  deposition  in  isolated  Caspian-like  basins  across  the  centre  of 
the  Continent,  calcareous  sediments  were  accumulated  on  the  floor  of  the  opener  sea 
already  alluded  to  as  lying  to  the  south,  over  the  site  of  the  present  Mediterranean,  and 
stretching  eastwards  across  Russia  and  the  heart  of  Asia.  A  portion  of  this  sea-floor  has 
been  detected  in  Sicily,  where  near  Palermo  M.  Gemmellaro  has  described  the  abundant 
fauna  found  in  its  limestones.  Foraminifera  {Fusulina)  abound  in  these  rocks,  but 
their  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  number  and  variety  of  their  cephalopods,  which, 
besides  Palaeozoic  types  {GoniatUes,  Gastrioceras,  Orthoceras),  comprise  many  new 
forms  (17  genera  and  54  species)  akin  to  the  tribe  of  Mesozoic  Ammonites 
{AdrianiteSf  AgathiceraSt  Cydolohm,  DaraeliteSf  McdlicoUia^  ParapronorUcs,  Popano- 
eeras^  Stacheoceras^  Wcuigeiweeras)^  also  gasteropods  {Bellerojihotif  PUurotoutaria,  kc) 
and  brachiopods.*  In  the  valley  of  Montenotte,  Western  Liguria,  jaspers  have  been 
fbund  among  the  sericitic  schists,  containing  numerous  genera  and  species  of  radiolaiia, 

regarded  as  of  Permian  age.* 

1  E.  Suess,  Sitzb.  Akab.  Wien,  Ivii.  (1868),  pp.  230,  763.  G.  Stacbe,  Z.  D,  G.  G.  xxxxi. 
(1884),  p.  867  ;  Jahrb,  k.  k.  Ueol.  Reichsanst.  xxvii.  (1877),  p.  271,  xxviii  (1878),  p.  9S 
(giving  the  fanna  of  the  Bellerophon  Limestone) ;  Verharui,  k.  k.  Oeol,  Reichsanst.  (1888), 
p.  320,  E.  Mojsisovics,  'Die  Dolomit-RiflFe  von  Siidtirol  und  Venetien*  (1879),  chap.  iii. 
Fraas,  *Scenerie  der  Alpen.'     Milch,  *Beitrage  zur  Kenntnws  des  Verrucano,'  Leipzig,  1896. 

^  The  age  of  this  rock,  like  that  of  the  Flysch,  has  been  long  discussed.  It  has  been 
claimed  successively  as  Liassic,  Carboniferous,  Triassic,  and  Permian.  It  probably  represents 
a  peculiar  phase  of  sedimentation  which  persisted  through  successive  geological  periods. 
See  a  recent  statement  on  the  subject  by  C.  De  Stefaul,  op,  supra  cit,  p.  129. 

^  ProfesHor  Gemmellaro,  *La  Fauna  dei  Calcari  con  Fiisulina,*  &c,  Palermo,  1887-89. 

*  C.  F.  Parona  and  G.  Rovereto,  Atti.  Accad,  R,  Sci,  Torino,  xxxi.  (1895). 
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Biiflua.' — The  Permian  systeDi  attains  an  enormous  development  in  Eastern  Enropc. 
Its  nearly  horizontal  strata  cover  by  far  the  largest  part  of  European  Russia.  They  lie 
conformably  on  the  Carboniferous  system  and  consist  of  sandstones,  marls,  shales, 
conglomerates,  limestones  (often  highly  dolomitic),  gypsum,  rock-salt,  and  thin  seams 
of  coal.  In  tbe  lower  and  more  sandy  half  of  this  series  of  strata  remains  of  land- 
plants  {CalamUea  gigas,  CyclopUris^  Pecopteris,  &c.)  fishes  {Paleeoniseus)^  and  labyrin- 
thodonts  occur,  but  some  interstratlfied  bands  yield  Productus  Cancrini  and  other 
marine  shells.  The  rocks  are  over  wide  regions  impregnated  with  copper-ores.  The 
upper  half  of  the  series  consists  of  clays,  marls,  limestones,  gypsum,  and  rock-salt, 
with  numerous  marine  molhisca  like  those  of  the  Zechstein  {Prodtidus  Cancrini, 
P.  horridiiSf  Camarophoria  Schlotheimii\  but  with  a  rather  more  abundant  fauna, 
and  with  lntei*calated  bands  containing  land-plants. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  in  recent  years  to  these  rocks,  which  have  now  been 
brought  into  closer  comparison  with  those  of  other  regions.  As  developed  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  they  have  been  found  to  consist  of  the  following 
groups  of  strata : — 

Red  clays  and  marlH,  with  intercalated  sandstones  and  limestones,  almost 
wholly  uufossiliferous,  but  with  a  few  lamellibranchs  resembling  Unio  {Carbonicola 
[Anthriicosia]  caHor  and  C,  umbofiattis).*  This  thick  gi'oup  may  possibly  be  partly 
or  wholly  Triassic. 

Copper-l)earing  sandstone,  permeated  with  oxide  and  sulphide  of  copper,  and 
containing  species  of  Calamites  (gijas),  Sphenopteris  {lobata,  eroaa),  Callipteris 
{cbliquay  conferta)^  N6ggerathia^  iMidoxylon,  Knorria,  &c. 

Marls,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates  with  ill-preserved  plants  (which  seem  to  be 
on  the  whole  like  those  of  the  Artinsk  group  below),  Carbonicola  ( Unio)  castor, 
C,  umbonatus,  C.  Goldfuasiana,  Archegosaurus,  AcroUpia^  while  some  of  the 
sandy  marls  contain  a  characteristically  marine  fauna,  Productus  Cancrini,  P. 
koninckianus,  Athyris  pectin^fera^  and  Spirifer  lineaitu. 

Gypseous  limestones  and  dolomites. 

Artinsk  group  of  sandstones,  conglomerates,  shales,  marls,  limestones,  and 
dolomites,  stretching  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Kirgiz  Steppes,  and  lying 
conformably  on  the  Carboniferous  Fusulina  Limestone.  This  group  contains  a 
remarkably  abundant  and  varied  assemblage  of  fossils.  The  plants  include  species 
of  Calamites^  N6ggerathia,  Sphenopteris,  Odantopten's,  kc.  The  fauna  comprises 
a  number  of  common  Carboniferous  shells  such  as  Productus  semireticulaius, 
P,  cora,  P.  longispinus,  P.  scabriculus,  Orthothetes  {Streptorkyjichu-s)  crenistria^ 
but  with  these  are  found  many  new  types  of  cephalopods  like  the  animonoid  forms 
above  alluded  to  as  occurring  in  the  Bellerophon  Limestone  of  the  Tyrol  {Agathi- 
ceras,  (Jastrioceras,  Medlicottia,  Popanoceras,  Pronorilcs).  About  300  species 
of  fossils  have  been  found  in  the  group,  of  which  a  half  also  occur  in  the 
Carboniferous  system,  and  only  about  a  sixth  in  the  Permian  above.''^ 

The  recent  researches  of  Professor  Amalitzky  in  the  basins  of  the  Soukhona  and 
Owina  in  the  north  of  Russia  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  Permian  deposits  of  that 
region  and  their  equivalents  elsewhere.  These  formations  comprise  examples  of  marine 
and  continental  sedimentation ;  the  latter  contain  in  their  lower  stages  a  Lepidodendroid 
flora  of  the  type  of  the  German  Rothliegeudes,  while  in  their  upi)er  stages,  consisting  of 
marls  and  variegated  sandstones,  long  believed  to  be  uufossiliferous,  a  rich  fauna  of 
fresh-water  mollusks  and  other  organisms  has  been  detected.  The  upper  Permian 
deposits  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Soukhona  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  Dwina  are 
capable  of  being  grouped  as  under  in  descending  order : — 

'  See  for  the  earliest  descriptions  'Russia  and  Ural  Mountains,'  Murchison,  De  Vemeuil, 
and  Keyserling,  4 to,  2  vols.  1845. 

*  A.  Krasnopolsky,  M(m,  Com.  Gid.  Russ.  xi.  (1889),  No.  1.  A.  Karpinsky,  Verhand. 
k,  Min.  Oesell.  St.  Petersbourg,  ix.  (1874),  p.  267;  Mfm.  Acad.  St.  Peteisbourg,  1889. 
T.  Tschernyschew,  Verh.  d,  k,  Min.  Ges.,  St.  Petersbourg,  1885  ;  Mim.  Com.  Gecl.  Russ.  iii. 
(1889),  No.  4. 
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4.  Marls  and  sandstones  (  =  upper  Zechstein)  with  Synodadia  virgulaceoy  Acanth4>- 
dadia  aiicepa,  Edmondia  dmigata^  Loxonema  iiibstmi^  L»  altenburgensU,  and 
Turbo  obtusus. 

3.  Glossopterian  stage,  consisting  of  marls  and  lenticular  sandstones,  with  the 
Glossopteris  flora  and  a  remarkably  varied  fauna. 

2.  Marls  and  sandstones  with  a  Lower  Permian  flora  {CaUipteHs  con/erta, 
l^pidodendron,  &c.). 

1.  Sandstones,  marls,  and  sands  with  a  Lower  Permian  marine  fanna  {OeinitseUa 
columnaris,  Fenestdla  reti/ormiA,  Products  Cancrini,  Macrodon  kingianum, 
Nuruiana  (Leda)  spdvncaria,  ytiaiia  BeyrichiU  Bakevdlia  ceratophagtu, 
Schizotim  roasieuSf  S.  planus,  Strddopteria  sericea,  Murdiisonia  subangu/ata). 

The  fossils  of  the  third  or  Glossopterian  stage  include  a  considerable  number  of  fresh- 
water shells  {PalaomiUela,  Oligodon,  Palmmodonta,  Carbonieola  {Anlkra^osia],  Anthra- 
coinya),  crustaceans  of  the  genus  Estheria  and  cyprids,  remains  of  ganoid  fishes,  together 
with  a  large  series  of  vertebrate  remains,  comprising  stegocephalous  amphibians,  among 
which  some  resemble  Melafierpeton  and  Pachygonia,  theromorph  reptiles  belonging 
to  Pareiasaurians  and  Dicynodonts,  and  some  that  resemble  the  Elginia  and  Oordania 
of  the  Elgin  (Triassic)  sandstones  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  With  these  animal 
remains  are  associated  abundant  relics  of  the  Glossopteris  flora,  comprising  the  ferns 
Glossopteris  {G.  indica,  G.  angusti/olia,  G.  stricta),  both  as  impressions  of  fronds  and  as 
rhizomes  {Vertebraria),  Gangavwpteris  major,  G.  cydopUroideSy  Taeniopieris,  Spheno- 
ptcriSy  Callipteris,  likewise  s^iecies  of  Equisetuvi,  Xoeggerathiopsis,  and  forms  resembling 
the  Sdiizoneuress^ 

Asia.—  The  type  of  sedimentation  found  in  the  east  and  sonth  of  Europe  extends  into 
Asia.  In  the  valley  of  the  Araxes  a  limestone  occurs  containing  Productus  horridus, 
Athyris  subtilUaj  and  a  number  of  the  ammonoid  forms  above  referred  to ;  while  in 
Bokhara  other  limestones  occur  at  Darwas  which  from  their  cephalopoda  {Prononfes, 
Popanoceras,  &c.)  probably  represent  the  Artinsk  group  of  Russia.  The  same  character 
of  deposits  and  of  paleeontology  is  still  more  extensively  developed  in  the  Salt  Range  of 
the  Punjab.  In  this  region  the  ancient  Palaeozoic  sediments  with  their  saliferous  deposits 
are  overlain  by  a  remarkable  limestone  which  has  yielded  a  large  assemblage  of  fossils. 
At  the  base  of  this  deposit  comes  a  coarse  conglomerate  and  sandstones  followed  by  the 
well-known  Productus  Limestone.'-*  The  lower  portions  of  the  limestone  abound  in 
Fiisuliiia  with  Carboniferous  brachiopods  {Produdus  cora,  P.  seinirdiculcUtis,  P.  /incaius, 
Athyris  Jioyssiij  Spiri/cr  striatus).  The  cephalopods  are  numerous  and  include  the 
ammonoid  ty[)es  {Cydolobus,  Arcestes,  Medlicottia,  PopanoceraSf  Xenodixus),  as  well  as 
many  Nautili,  Orthoceratites,  and  Gyroceratites.  The  gasteropods  include  forms  of  BtU 
lerophon,  Euomphalus,  ffolo])ella,  PhaManellaj  and  Pleurotomaria,  Lamellibranchs  are 
abundantly  represented  by  such  genera  as  Allorisinay  Schizodus,  Avicula,  AviculopedeHy 
and  Pectetif  but  also  w4th  others  of  a  distinctly  Mesozoic  character,  as  Lima,  Ludna, 
Gardinia,  Astarte,  and  Myophoria.  Yet  with  these  evidences  of  a  newer  facies  of 
molluscan  life,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  extraordinary  variety  and  abundance  of 
the  brachiopods,  including  ancient  genera  such  as  Produdus  (20  species),  ChontUs^ 
Athyris,  Orthis,  Leptspna,  and  Streptorhynchus,  mingled  with  a  number  of  new  genera 
first  met  with  here  {Hemiptydiina,  Nototh}fris,  Lyttonia,  Oldhaviia,  &c.).  Though  the 
general  aspect  of  this  fauna  is  so  unlike  that  of  the  Permian  rocks  of  Central  Europe, 
the  appearance  of  a  number  of  Zechstein  species  links  the  limestone  of  Northern  India 
with  the  European  tract.  Among  these  are  Canvarophoria  humbldonensis,  Strophal^ia 
e,ccavaia,  S.  horrescens,  Spiriferina  crisiata. 

^  Araalitzky,  Soc.  Imp.  Nat.  St.  Petersbourg,  1899  ;  Compt.  rend,  cxxxii  (1901),  p.  691, 
and  <;>.  J.  O.  S.  li.  (1895),  p.  337. 

'  W.  Waagen,  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  India,  *  Salt  Range  Fossils,'  vol.  i.  Prodnctus  Lime- 
stone, 1879-88  ;  Palaeont.  Indicu,  1888,  1891.  Diener,  Menu  Qeol.  Surr,  India,  Part  iii.. 
1897. 
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This  oceanic  type  of  deposit,  however,  does  not  seem  to  extend  southwards  across 
the  Indian  peninsula.  South  of  the  line  of  the  Narbada  River  a  totally  different  series 
of  sedimentary  formations  occurs.  In  that  southern  region,  as  has  already  been  stated 
(p.  1058),  the  lower  and  middle  Mesozoic  marine  rocks  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Palseozoic 
series  of  other  countries  are  represented  by  a  vast  thickness  of  strata,  chiefly  sandstones 
and  shales,  probably  almost  entirely  of  fluviatile  origin.  To  this  great  fresh -water 
accumuIatioD  the  name  of  Godwana  system  has  been  given  by  the  Geological  Survey  of 
India.  The  exceedingly  coarse  Talchir  conglomerates  in  the  lowest  group  of  the  series 
have  been  above  noticed  among  the  Carboniferous  formations.  The  Talchir  is  succeeded 
by  the  Karharbari  group,  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  seams  of  excellent  coal  and  an 
abundant  flora,  which  includes  a  number  of  species  of  Oangamopteris  and  Olossopteris, 
with  some  cycads  {Olossozamites),  conifers  {Voltzia,  Alhertia)  and  the  doubtful  Noeggera- 
thiqpgis.  The  overlying  Damuda  series  consists  chiefly  of  sandstones  and  shales  with 
ironstones,  and  nearly  all  the  valuable  coal-seams  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  attains 
a  thickness  of  10,000  feet.  It  has  yielded  an  abundant  flora,  in  which  species  of 
(Jloatopteris  and  QangamopUris  are  prominent,  while  some  rare  vertebrates  have  likewise 
been  found  in  it  {Oondvmiwsauras^  a  labyrinthodont  allied  to  Archegoaaunia  and 
Brachyops).  This  great  mass  of  sediments  is  probably  homotaxial  with  the  Permian  or 
Permo-Carboniferous  formations  of  other  regions.  In  the  Salt  Range  the  upper  part 
of  the  Productus  -  beds,  as  above  stated,  is  probably  referable  to  the  Permian 
system.  It  is  overlain,  without  visible  nnconformability,  by  the  Chidra  group,  only 
about  15  feet  thick,  in  which  the  fossils  are  less  Paleeozoio  in  aspect  than  those  of  the 
groups  belov^,  seeing  that  nearly  half  of  them  have  Mesozoic  affinities  and  only  four 
species  are  identical  with  Permian  species  of  other  countrie?.^  The  Panchet  series 
which  succeeds  is  more  probably  Triassic,  while  the  upper  subdivisions  of  the  Gondwana 
system  are  of  Jurassic  age." 

In  north-western  Afghanistan  a  series  of  coal-bearing  sandstones,  believed  to  be  the 
equivalents  of  the  Gondwana  system  of  India,  terminates  downwards  in  a  group  of  shales 
altered  into  mica-schists  with  graphitic  and  anthracitic  seams  and  impure  limestone, 
the  whole  invaded  by  granite.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  towards  the  base 
of  this  series  a  coarse  conglomerate  or  boulder- bed  occurs,  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  the  Talchir  group.  Beneath  it  lies  a  dark  limestone  with  casts  of  brachiopods.  This 
series  of  strata  was  referred  by  Mr.  Griesbach,  who  first  described  it,  to  a  Permo-Carboni- 
ferous age.     It  passes  upward  into  what  are  evidently  Triassic  tocks  {posUa,  p.  1107).' 

Autralia. — The  remarkable  coal-bearing  series  of  the  Australian  colonies  with  its 
boolder-beds,  which  has  been  termed  Permo-Carboniferous,  has  been  described  above 
fp.  1059).  Ko  satisfactory  line  can  be  drawn  there  between  Carboniferous  and  Permian 
tj-pes,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  highest  members  of  the  series  are  separated  from 
the  next  overlying  formation  sometimes,  thongh  not  always,  by  an  unconformability, 
and  more  especially  by  the  abrupt  change  in  the  character  of  the  fossil  flora,  which  has 
been  referred  provbionally  to  the  Triassic  system. 

Africa. — ^Throughout  a  vast  extent  of  the  centre  and  south  of  this  continent,  a  group 
of  rocks  known  as  the  Karoo  series  presents  some  of  the  lithological  and  paleeontological 
types  of  southern  India  and  south-eastern  Australia.  It  lies  unconformably  on  every- 
thing older  than  itself,  and  has  been  separated  into  three  groups.  Of  these  (1)  the 
lowest  has  already  been  referred  to  (p.  1057)  as  composed  of  the  Dwyka  Conglomerate, 
surmounted  by  the  Ecca  mudstoues  and  shales.  In  these  dark  friable  argillaceous  beds, 
a  flora  has  been  found  which  presents  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  lower 
members  of  the  great  Gondwana  series  of  India.      Some  of  the  species  are  actually 

^  Medlicott  and  Blanfonl,  '  Manual  of  Geology  of  India,'  2nd  edit,  by  R.  D.  Oldham, 
p.  128. 

'  Op,  cit,  chaps,  vii.  and  tiii. 

»  Griesbach,  Records  Oeol.  Surv.  India,  xix.  (1886),  p.  239. 
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identical  in  the  two  countries,  such  as  Glosaopterishrovmiana^  OangamopterisctfdopteroideSf 
and  Noeggeraihiopsis  Jlislopu  The  middle  division  (2)  or  Beaufort  group,  trhich  extends  in 
nearly  horizontal  sheets  over  a  vast  region,  consists  of  sandstones,  shales,  often  carbon- 
aceous, with  seams  of  coal  and  intercalated  sheets  of  diabase.  It  contains  a  mingling  of 
Carboniferous  genera  of  plants  {Sigillaria)  with  the  characteristic  Glossopteris-flora,  and 
of  the  latter  a  number  of  the  species  are  common  to  the  Damuda  rocks  of  India,  such 
as  GlossopterU  brovmiatia,  G.  anffustifoliaf  G.  communis^  G,  strida^  G.  reti/cra,  and 
G.  damiidica.^  The  Beaufort  beds  have  yielded  a  remarkable  reptilian  fauna.  The 
most  striking  feature,  indeed,  in  the  Karoo  series  is  the  extraordinary  number  and 
variety  of  its  Anoniodonts,  which  here  reach  their  culmination.  The  famUies  of  the 
Pareiasaurs,  the  Tapinocephalids,  the  Galesaurians,  the  Dicynodonts  and  the  Endothio- 
donts  seem  to  have  had  their  chief  habitat  in  Southern  Africa.  Of  this  interesting 
fauna  the  Bcaufoii;  beds  have  furnished  a  large  share.  It  may  be  remarked  that  some 
of  the  species  have  representative  forms  in  the  meagre  fauna  of  the  Lower  Gondwana 
rocks  of  India. 

North  America. — The  Permian  system  is  represented  in  the  United  States  by  a  serie^i 
of  strata  which  graduate  downward  into  the  Coal-measures  and,  where  their  top  is  seen, 
pass  upward  more  or  less  gradually  into  what  are  believed  to  be  representatives  of  the 
Trias,  but  which  do  not  furnish  any  strongly-marked  palsontological  features.  Tliey 
have  accordingly  been  classed  by  mauy  geologists  as  Permo-Carboniferous.  In  the 
great  Appalachian  coal-field,  as  well  as  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  the  up})ermost  coal-bearing  group  (see  p.  1061)  is  overlain  conformably 
by  a  group  of  strata,  upwards  of  1000  feet  thick,  which  in  Pennsylvania  was  called 
the  "Upper  Barren  Measures."  At  its  base  lies  a  massive  conglomeratic  sandstone,  above 
which  come  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones,  with  thin  coals,  the  whole  becoming  very 
red  towards  the  top.  Professors  W.  M.  Fontaine  and  I.  C.  White  have  shown  that, 
out  of  107  plants  examined  by  them  from  these  strata.  22  are  common  to  the  true  Peun83'l- 
vanian  Coal-measures  and  28  to  the  Permian  rocks  of  Europe ;  that  even  where  tlie 
species  are  distinct  they  are  closely  allied  to  known  Permian  forms ;  that  the  ordinary 
Coal-measure  flora  is  but  poorly  represented  in  the  ''Barren  Measures,"  while  on  the 
other  hand,  vegetable  types  appear  of  a  distinctly  later  time,  forms  of  Pecopieria^  CalHp- 
Uridium,  and  Saportaa  foreshadowing  characteristic  plants  of  the  Jurassic  period.  These 
authors  likewise  point  to  the  indications  furnished  by  the  strata  themselves  of  important 
changes  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  Auierican  area,  and  to  the  remarkable  paucity 
of  animal  life  in  these  beds,  as  in  the  red  Permian  rocks  of  Europe.  Some  drab-ooloured 
limestones  crowded  with  ostracods  may  be  compared  with  the  Spirorbis  Limestones  of 
Central  England.  The  evidence  seems  certainly  in  favour  of  regarding  the  upper  |«rt 
of  the  Appalachian  coal-fields  as  representing  the  reptiliferous  beds  overlying  the  Coal- 
measures  at  Autun  and  their  equivalents.^  In  Nova  Scotia  and  the  neighbouring  regions 
a  similar  upward  passage  has  been  observed  from  true  Coal-measures  into  a  group  of  reddisli 
strata  containing  Permian  types  of  vegetation. 

To  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  Ap])alachian  region  the  Permian  type  beconies 
more  developed,  and  in  Kansas  and  Texas  acquires  considerable  importance.  In 
the  former  State,  the  uppermost  Coal-measures  are  overlain  by  a  series  of  tKin  lime- 
stones, and  yellowish,  green  and  chocolate  shales  (Neosho  formation  of  Prosser)  having 
a  united  thickness  of  130  feet  and  numerous  marine  fossils  {Productus  seMiretictUafus, 
Choiietes  granulifera,  Derby  a  crassa,  Athyris  siibtilita,  Psetidomonotis  Hawni,  Avint/o- 
peclcti  occidentalism  Pleurophonts  9uhcostatii8t  Meekella  strtaUheostata^  &a).  Above 
these  strata  lies  a  middle  group  (Chase)  of  limestones  and  shales,  ^^ith  a  number 
of  bands  of  flint,  the  whole  having  a  thickness   of  about  265   feet,  and  containing 

^  Feistniantel,  AbluimU,  Buhm,  ges,   Wisaenach.  vii.  S  (1889). 

■'*  **0n  the  Permian  or  Upper  Carboniferous  Flora  of  W.  Viiginia  and  S.W.  Pennsyl- 
vania,"  Second  (reoL  Siirr.  Penn,  Report,  p.p.  1880. 
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many  molluska,  including  species  of  Bakevellva,  Fleurophorus,  Ainculopeden,  £dmondia, 
Derbya^  Productus^  ChoiieUSf  Spirifer^  &c.  The  upper  group  (Marion)  consists  of 
about  400  feet  of  limestones,  and  in  the  uppermost]  part,  shales,  marls,  and  gypsum. 
Its  fossils  are,  on  the  whole,  similar  to  those  in  the  gi'oups  below.^  The  Kansas  Permian 
formations  extend  northwards  into  Nebraska,  where  they  have  likewise  yielded  an 
abundant  marine  fauna.'  They  spread  southwards  into  Texas,  where  also  a  threefold 
subdiFision  of  them  has  been  made,  the  lower  group  being  termed  Wichita,  the  middle 
Clear  Fork,  and  the  upper  Double  Mountain.  Tlie  Wichita  beds  contain  a  flora  like 
that  of  the  "Upper  Barren  Measures"  of  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  com- 
prise a  number  of  species  of  Pecoptcria  and  Callipteridium^  together  with  CallipterU 
cmi/ertOj  OdontopterU  nervosa,  OmiiopUris  ohlonga^  Sphenophylluvi,  and  Walchia.  The 
marine  bands  have  yielded  species  of  OonicUUes,  Ptychites,  MedlicoUia,  Popanoceras, 
Orthoceraa,  NautiltiSj  &c.*  From  those  strata  also  and  the  "Clepsydrops  shales"  of 
Illinois  a  number  of  fish,  stegocephalous  amphibia,  and  rhynchoccpbalous  reptiles 
have  been  obtained.'' 

Spitsbergen. — The  Permian  sea  appears  to  have  extended  far  within  the  Arctic 
circle,  for  above  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Spitzbergen  there  occurs  a  group  of  strata 
which  contain  Permian  marine  forms  {Productus,  Streptorki/nchua,  Betzia,  Pseudomanotis 
Bakevellia,  &c.).» 

Part  III.  Mesozoic  or  Secondary. 

Though  no  geologist  now  admits  the  abrupt  lines  of  division  which 
were  at  one  time  believed  to  mark  off  the  limits  of  geological  systems 
and  to  bear  witness  to  the  great  terrestrial  revolutions  by  which  these 
systems  were  supposed  to  have  been  terminated,  nevertheless  the  influence 
of  the  ideas  which  gave  life  to  these  banished  beliefs  is  by  no  means 
extinct.  The  threefold  division  of  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  terrestrial 
crust  into  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary,  or,  as  they  are  now  called. 
Palaeozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Cainozoic,  is  a  relic  of  those  ideas.  This  three- 
fold arrangement  is  retained,  however,  not  because  each  of  these  great 
periods  of  geological  time  is  thought  to  have  been  separated  by  any  marked 
geological  or  geographical  episode  from  the  period  which  preceded  or 
that  which  followed  it,  but  because,  classification  and  subdivision  being 
necessary  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  this  grouping  of  the  earth's 
stratified  formations  into  three  great  series  is  convenient.  In  our  survey 
of  the  older  members  of  these  formations  we  have  come  to  the  end  of 
the  first  series  of  fossiliferous  systems,  and  are  about  to  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  second.  But  we  find  no  indication  in  the  rocks  of 
any  general  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  processes  of  sedimentation 

^  C.  S.  Prosser,  Bull,  OeoL  Snc.  Avwrica,  vi.  (1894),  p.  26  ;  Joum.  Oeol.  iii.  (1895),  pp 
682,764  ;  Uniceraity  Oeol.  Sure.  Kansas,  it.  (1897),  p.  51. 

*  W.  C.  Knight,  Joum,  Oeol.  vii.  (1899),  p.  357.  This  paper  contains  a  list  of  the 
iDvertebrate  Permian  fossils  of  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  partly  of  Texas,  with  columns  showing 
the  geographical  range  of  the  genera  in  the  Old  world  and  the  New.  See  also  the  paper  by 
C.  R.  Keyes  on  "American  Homotaxial  Equivalents  of  the  Original  Permian,"  in  the  same 
vol.  p.  321. 

»  C.  A.  White,  Avwr.  Katuralist,  February  1889  ;  B.  U.  S.  O.  S.  No.  77  (1891) ;  I.  C. 
White,  Hull.  Oeol.  Soc.  Amer.  iii.  (1892)  p.  217. 

-*  E.  D.  Cope,  Proc  Anwr.  Phil.  Soc.  xvil  (1877-78),  pp.  182,  506. 

*  B.  Lundgren,  Bihang.  Svensk.  Vet.  Akad.  Handl.  xiii.  (1887) ;  Neues  Jahrb,  1891. 
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and  of  life  which  we  have  seen  to  be  recorded  among  the  Palaeozoic 
rocks.  On  the  contrary,  so  insensibly  do  the  Palaeozoic  formations  in 
many  places  merge  into  the  Mesozoic,  that  not  only  can  no  sharp  line 
be  drawn  between  them,  but*  it  has  even  been  proposed  to  embrace  the 
strata  at  the  top  of  the  one  series  and  the  base  of  the  other  as  parte  of  a 
single  continuous  system  of  deposits. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  look  at  the  Mesozoic  rocks  as  a  whole,  and 
contrast  them  with  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  below  them,  certain  broad 
distinctions  readily  present  themselves.  Whereas  in  the  older  series 
mechanical  sediments  form  the  prevalent  constituents,  piled  up  in  masses 
of  greywacke,  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  shale  often  many  thousands 
of  feet  in  thickness,  in  the  newer  series  limestones  play  a  much  more 
conspicuous  part  Again,  while  in  the  Palaeozoic  formations  a  single  kind 
of  sediment  may  continue  monotonously  persistent  for  many  hundreds  or 
even  thousands  of  feet  of  vertical  depth,  in  the  Mesozoic  series,  though 
thick  accumulations  of  one  kind  of  material,  especially  limestone,  are 
locally  developed,  there  is  a  much  more  general  tendency  towards  frequent 
alternations  of  different  kinds  of  sedimentary  material,  sandstones,  shales, 
and  limestones  succeeding  each  other  in  rapid  interchange.  Another 
contrast  between  the  two  series  is  supplied  by  the  very  different  extent 
to  which  they  have  suffered  from  terrestrial  disturbances.  Among  the 
Palaeozoic  rocks  it  is  the  rule  for  the  strata  to  have  been  thrown  into 
various  inclined  positions,  to  have  been  dislocated  by  faults  and  in 
many  regions  to  have  been  crumpled,  pushed  over  each  other,  and 
even  metamorphosed.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  so  few  that  they 
are  always  signalised  as  of  special  interest.  Among  the  Mesozoic  rocks, 
on  the  contrary,  the  original  stratification-planes  have  usually  been  little 
deranged,  faults  are  generally  few  and  trifling,  and  it  is  for  the  most  part 
only  along  the  flanks  or  axes  of  great  mountain -chains  that  extreme 
dislocation  and  disturbance  can  be  observed.  A  further  distinction  is  to 
be  found  in  the  relation  of  the  two  series  to  volcanic  activity.  We  have 
seen  in  the  foregoing  chapters  that  every  period  of  Palaeozoic  time  has 
been  marked  somewhere  in  the  Old  World  by  volcanic  eruptions,  that  in 
certain  regions,  such  as  that  of  the  British  Isles,  there  has  been  an  abundant 
outpouring  of  volcanic  material  again  and  again  in  successive  geological 
periods  within  the  same  limited  area,  and  thus  that  masses  of  lava  and 
tuff  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  and  sometimes  covering  hundreds  of 
square  miles  in  extent,  have  been  thrown  out  at  the  surface.  But  in  the 
European  area,  with  some  trifling  exceptions  at  the  beginning,  the  whole 
of  the  Mesozoic  ages  appear  to  have  been  unbroken  by  volcanic  erup- 
tions. The  felsites,  rhyolites,  andesites,  diabases,  basalts,  and  other 
lavas  and  eruptive  rocks  so  plentiful  among  the  Primary  formations 
are  generally  absent  from  the  Secondary  series. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking,  and  ceiiainly  the  most  interesting, 
contrast  between  the  rocks  of  the  older  and  the  newer  series  is  supplied 
in  their  respective  organic  remains.  The  vegetable  world  undergoes  a 
remarkable  transformation.  The  ancient  preponderance  of  cryptogamic 
forms  now  ceases.     The  antique  types  of  Sigillaria,  Stigmaria,  Lepido- 
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dendron,  Calami tes,  and  their  allies  disappear  from  the  land,  and  their 
places  are  taken  by  cycads  and  conifers,  while  eventually  the  earliest 
dicotyledons  come  as  the  vanguard  of  the  rich  flora  of  existing  time. 
Xor  are  the  changes  less  marked  in  the  animal  world.  Such  ancient  and 
persistent  types  as  the  cystideans,  blastoids,  and  trilobites  had  now 
wholly  vanished.  The  crinoids,  that  grew  so  luxuriantly  over  the  sea- 
floor  in  older  time,  now  flourished  in  greatly  diminished  numbers,  while 
the  sea-urchins,  which  had  previously  occupied  a  very  subordinate  position, 
took  their  place  as  the  most  conspicuous  group  of  the  echinoderms.  The 
brachiopods,  which  from  the  remotest  time  had  filled  so  prominent  a  place, 
now  rapidly  diminished  in  number  and  variety.  But  perhaps  the  most 
striking  biological  feature  which  meets  us  as  we  pass  from  the  Palaeozoic 
into  the  Mesozoic  formations  is  the  apparently  sudden  and  prodigious 
development  of  the  cephalopods.  We  have  seen,  indeed,  in  the  foregoing 
pages  that  the  advent  of  these  varied  types  of  higher  molluscan  life  was 
already  heralded  by  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  their  genera  in  strata 
believed  to  be  of  Peimian  age.  But  the  extent  and  importance  of  this 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  invertebrates  was  not  recognised  until  the  open 
sea  deposits  of  Triassic  time  were  explored  in  Southern  Europe  and  India. 
It  was  then  found  that  the  Ammonoids  attained  their  culmination  in  the 
early  ages  of  Mesozoic  time.  So  sudden  is  their  expansion  in  variety  of 
type  in  the  Trias  that  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  a  vast  interval 
of  time  must  have  elapsed,  which  is  inadequately  represented  either  by 
sedimentary  formations  or  by  organic  remains,  between  the  known 
Permian  formations  and  those  of  the  pelagic  Trias.  The  Orthoceratites 
which  had  played  so  prominent  a  part  throughout  the  Palaeozoic  ages 
disappeared  in  the  early  part  of  Mesozoic  time.  The  Goniatitoids  were 
likewise  waning,  to  be  replaced  by  the  Ceratitoids,  which  were  the 
dominant  types  in  the  first  Mesozoic  period.  But  the  characteristic  forms 
through  the  rest  of  the  periods  were  the  various  tribes  of  Ammonites. 
These,  however,  all  died  out  before  Tertiary  time.  The  dibranchiate 
cephalopods  now  made  their  appearance,  and  in  the  belemnoids  soon 
reached  a  remarkable  development,  only,  however,  to  decline,  until  they  too 
had  almost  died  out  when  the  Tertiary  ages  began.  They  are  represented 
by  only  a  single  living  genus.  Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  fauna 
was  the  variety  and  abundance  of  reptilian  life.  The  labyrinthodont 
amphibians  were  replaced  by  many  new  reptilia,  such  as  the  Ichthyosaurs, 
Plesiosaurs,  Omithosaurs,  Deinosaurs,  and  Crocodiles,  It  was  in  Mesozoic 
time  also  that  the  first  mammals  made  their  appearance  in  marsupial 
forms,  which  remained  the  highest  types  that  were  reached  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Cainozoic  periods. 

The  Mesozoic  formations  have  been  grouped  in  three  great  divisions, 
which,  though  first  defined  in  Europe,  are  found  to  have  their  repre- 
sentative series  of  rocks  and  fossils  all  over  the  world.  The  oldest  of 
these  is  the  Trias  or  Triassic  system,  followed  by  the  Jurassic  and 
Cretaceous. 
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Section  i.  Triassic. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  great  mass  of  rod  rocks,  which 
in  England  overlies  the  Carboniferous  system,  was  formerly  classed  as 
New  Red  Sandstone,  but  is  now  divided  into  two  systems.  We  have 
considered  the  lower  of  these  under  the  name  of  Permian.  The  general 
facies  of  organic  remains  in  that  division  is  still  decidedly  Palaeozoic, 
though  with  clear  indications  of  the  coming  of  new  types  of  life.  Its 
brachiopods  and  plants  connect  it  with  the  Carboniferous  rocks  below ;  a 
number  of  its  cephalopods  link  it  with  the  Trias  above.  It  forms  the  close 
of  the  long  series  of  Palaeozoic  formations.  When,  however,  we  enter  the 
upper  division  of  the  red  rocks,  though  the  general  lithological  characters 
remain  in  most  of  Europe  very  much  as  in  the  lower  group,  the  fossils 
bring  before  us  the  advent  of  the  great  Mesozoic  flora  and  fauna.  This 
group  therefore  is  put  at  the  base  of  the  Mesozoic  or  Secondary  series, 
though  in  some  regions,  as  in  England,  no  very  satisfactory  line  of 
demarcation  can  always  be  drawn  between  Permian  and  Triassic  rocks. 
The  term  Trias  was  suggested  by  F.  von  Alberti  in  1834,  from  the  fact 
that  in  Suabia,  and  throughout  most  of  Germany,  the  group  consists 
of  three  well-marked  subdivisions.^  But  the  old  name.  New  Red  Sand- 
stone, is  familiarly  retained  by  many  geologists  in  England.  The  word 
Trias,  like  Dyas,  is  unfortunately  chosen,  for  it  elevates  a  mere  local 
character  into  an  importance  which  it  does  not  deserve.  The  threefold 
subdivision,  though  so  distinct  in  Germany,  disappears  elsewhere. 

§  1.  General  Characters. 

As  the  term  Trias  arose  in  Germany,  so  the  development  of  the 
Triassic  rocks  in  that  and  adjoining  parts  of  Europe  was  long  accepted 
as  the  normal  type  of  the  system.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  though  this  type  is  best  known,  and  has  been  traced  in  detached 
areas  over  the  centre  and  west  of  Europe,  from  Saxony  and  Franconia  to 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  from  Basle  to  the  Germanic  plain,  reappearing 
even  among  the  eastern  States  of  North  America,  it  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  local  phenomenon.  This  assertion  commends  .itself  to  our  accept- 
ance, when  we  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  the  strata  of  the  central 
European  Triassic  basins.  These  rocks  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
bright  red  sandstones  and  clays  or  marls,  often  ripple-marked,  sun-cracked, 
rain-pitted,  and  marked  with  animal  footprints.  They  contain  layers, 
nodules,  or  veinings  of  gypsum,  beds  (and  scattered  casts  of  crystals)  of 
rock-salt,  and  bands  or  massive  beds  of  limestone,  often  dolomitic.  Such 
an  association  of  materials  points  to  isolated  basins  of  deposit — salt- 
lakes  or  inland  seas — to  which  the  outer  sea  found  occasional  access,  and 
in  which  the  water  underwent  concentration,  until  its  gypsum  and  salt 

^  ^Beitrag  zu  einer  MonograpLie  des  Bunten  Sandsteins,  Muschelkalks,  iind  Keupers 
imd  die  Verbindimg  dieter  Gebilde  zu  einer  Formation,'  Stuttgart,  1834,  p.  324.  Tbirtj- 
years  later  the  name  observer  published  his  *  Ueberblick  Uber  die  Trias,'  1864,  and  gare  a 
synopsis  of  the  Triassic  literature  of  that  interval. 
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were  thrown  down.  That  the  intervals  of  diminished  salinity,  during 
which  the  sea  renewed,  and  perhaps  maintained,  a  connection  with  the 
basins,  were  occasionally  of  some  duration,  is  shown  by  the  thickness  and 
fossiliferous  nature  of  the  limestones. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  geological  periods, 
the  prevalent  type  of  sedimentation  must  have  been  that  of  the  open  sea. 
The  thoroughly  marine  or  pelagic  equivalents  of  the  red  rocks  of  the 
basins  have  now  been  traced  over  a  far  wider  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface.  In  the  Mediterranean  basin  and  thence  eastward  through  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  and  Southern  Russia  into  the  heart  of  Asia  and 
Northern  India,  the  deposits  of  the  open  Triassic  sea  are  well  developed. 
Masses  of  limestone  and  dolomite,  attaining  sometimes  a  thickness 
of  several  thousand  feet,  are  there  replete  with  a  characteristically 
marine  fauna.  The  same  fauna  has  been  detected  over  a  wide  region  of 
the  north  of  Asia  from  Spitzbergen  to  Japan,  the  western  regions  of 
North  and  South  America,  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  Southern  Africa. 

The  German  or  lagoon  type  of  the  system  has  been  divided  into 
three  formations,  as  its  name  denotes ;  the  lower  being  called  Bunter,  the 
middle  Muschelkalk,  and  the  upper  Keuper.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  this  classification,  being  founded  mainly  on  lithological  characters,  can 
only  be  of  local  application  even  in  areas  where  the  same  type  of  sedimenta- 
tion prevails.  A  nomenclature  capable  of  general  use  must  be  based  on 
the  pelagic  development  of  the  system  and  on  the  evidence  of  organic 
remains.  The  Austrian  geologists,  from  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  the 
cephalopoda  throughout  the*  formations  in  the  Mediterranean  Triassic 
province  and  their  extension  into  India,  have  proposed  a  division  into  two 
great  sections,  the  lower  consisting  of  two  series  of  formations  with 
distinct  palseontological  zones,  and  the  upper  formed  also  of  two 
formations  and  a  number  of  zones,  the  whole  being  capped  by  the  Rhsetic 
group  or  zone  of  Avicula  contorta.  This  classification  will  be  found  in 
tabular  form  on  p.  1106. 

Life. — The  flora  of  the  Triassic  period  appears  to  have  been  more 
closely  similar  to  that  of  Jurassic  than  to  that  of  Permian  time,  the 
Palaeozoic  types,  such  as  Catamites^  Lepidodendrorif  and  Sigillaria,^  now 
becoming  extinct  It  consisted  mainly  of  ferns  (some  of  them  arborescent), 
equisetums,  conifers,  and  cycads.  Among  the  ferns,  a  few  Carboniferous 
genera  {SphenopteriSy  Pecopteris,  Cyclopteris)  still  survived,  together  with 
Glossopteris,  Tasniopteiis,  Caulopteris^  and  other  old  genera,  but  new  forms 
appeared  {AnomopteriSj  Acrostichites,  Cladophlehis,  Clathroptetis,  Danseopm^ 
LepidopteriSj  Lonchopieris,  Laccopteris,  Merianopteris,  Neuropteridium  {Crema- 
topteris),  SagenopteriSj  Thinnfeldia).  The  earliest  undoubted  horse-tail 
reeds  appear  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  but  they  become  common  in 
this  system,  where  they  are  represented  by  the  two  genera  Equisetites 
and  Schizoneura.  The  conifers  are  represented  by  VoUzia,  the  cypress- 
like or  spruce-like  twigs  of  which  are  specially  characteristic  organisms 
of   the  Trias  (Fig.  415),  and  by  Albertiay  AbietUes,  AraucariteSy  Aran- 

'  SigiUaria  and  Olossopteria  are  associated  together  among  strata  in  South  Africa  whicli 
hare  been  regarded  as  possibly  of  Triassic  age,  Q.  J.  Q,  f?.  liii.  (1897),  pp.  310-340. 
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carioxyloUy  Brachyphyllum,  Palissya^  &c.  The  Ginkgoaceae  are  represented 
by  Baiera,  and  in  the  United  States  a  grass-like  plant  has  been  found 
(Torkia),  But  the  most  distinctive  feature  in  the  flora  of  the  earlier 
Mesozoic  ages  was  the  great  development  of  cycadaceous  vegetation. 
The  most  abundant  genus  is  Pterophyllum ;  others  are  AnomozamU€&, 
Cienophyllum,  Cycadeospermum,  Cycadites,  Nilssonia,  OtozamileSy  Podozamites, 
Ptilophyllum,  Sphenozamites^  ZamiostrobuSj  and  ZamUes.  So  typical  are  these 
plants  that  the  Mesozoic  formations  have  been  classed  as  belonging  to 
the  "Age  of  Cycads."  Calcareous  algae  {Gyropordla,  &c.)  abounded  in  the 
open  seas  of  the  time  and  contributed  to  the  growth  of  limestone  reefs. 


Fig.  414.— Voltzia  heterophylla,  Brongn. 

The  fauna  is  exceedingly  scanty  in  the  red  sandy  and  marly  strata 
of  the  central  European  Trias,  and  comparatively  poor  in  forms,  though 
often  abundant  in  individuals,  in  the  calcareous  zones  of  the  same  region. 
From  the  Alpine  development,  a  much  more  varied  suite  of  organisms 
has  been  disinterred.  Some  of  the  Alpine  limestones  are  full  of  forami- 
nifera  (OrbtUijiay  Globigerina),  others  contain  numerous  calcareous  sponges 
(Eudea,  Corynella,  Stdlispongia^  Peranidella,  &c.).  Corals  abound  in  some 
localities  in  the  same  rocks,  occasionally  forming  true  reefs.  They  do 
not  include  any  typical  rugose  forms,  which  had  died  out  in  Paleozoic 
time,  but  show  a  great  variety  of  perforate  types  {Thamnastrsea^  Adrseo- 
morpfui,  Spangiomorpha^  HeptastyliSy  Stromatomorplia),  and  of  aporose  forms 
(Montlivaltiay    Stylophyllum,  Isastra&ay   Calamophylliay   TkecosmUia,  Stylina). 
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All  the  Palaeozoic  famjlies  of  Echinodenns  had  now  disappeared,  but  two 
groups  of  crinoids  begin  to  attain  prominence  in  genera  of  Encrinidee 
and  Pentacrinidae,  some  of  which  are  plentiful  among  the  limestones, 
particularly  crinoid-stems,  of  which  these  rocks  are  in  some  cases  almost 
wholly    composed.       One    of    the    most    characteristic    fossils    of    the 


Fig.  415.— Triassic  Fossils, 
a,  Geratites  nodosus,  De  Haan. ;  h,  Estheria  minuta,  Goldf.  (f ) ;  r,  Tapes  ?  (Pullastra)  arenicolus,  Strick- 
land (oat.  size  aud  enlarged>;  d,  Encrinus  liliifonnis,  Schloth.  (nat.  size);  e,  Temnocheilus (Nautiliis) 
bidorsatuB,  Schloth.  (J). 

Muschelkalk  is  the  crinoid  Encrinus  liliiformis  (Fig.  415,  d).  Species  of 
urchins  (especially  forms  related  to  Cidaris)  are  common  in  the  Alpine 
Trias.  An  abundant  fossil  in  some  of  the  upper  Triassic  and  Rhsetic 
shales  is  the  little  phyllopod  Estliei-ia  (Fig.  415,  h).  Ostracods^  also 
abound  in  some  shales  (Dartvinula,  Cytlieridea),  Decapod  Crustacea  now 
made    their  appearance,  replacing   the   extinct   trilobites.      Long-tailed 

*  On  the  Rbatic  ostracods  of  Britain,  T.  Rupert  Jones,  Q.  J,  G,  S.  1.  (1894),  p.  166. 
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forms,  like  our  living  shrimps  and  prawns,  were  represented  {Penseu.^, 
^"Eger,  femphix,  &c.).  The  Brachiopods,  while  showing  some  resemblances 
to  those  of  PalsBOzoic  time,  present  on  the  whole  a  great  contrast  to  these 
in  their  comparatively  diminished  numbers,  and  in  the  final  disappearance 
of  some  of  the  ancient  genera.  Thus  the  families  of  the  Strophomenidse, 
Centronellidse,  and  Athyridae  make  their  last  appearance,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Terebratulidse,  Rhynchonellidse,  and  Koninckinidae  attain 
a  great  development. 

While  the  brachiopods  were  waning  the  Lamellibranchs  were  taking  a 
more  prominent  place  in  the  molluscan  fauna,  and  in  the  Triassic  seas  they 
had  already  established  the  predominance  which  they  have  maintained 
down  to  the  present  day.  Some  of  the  older  genera  now  died  out,  such 
as  Solenopsis  and  AUorisnui,  while  a  large  number  of  new  forms  made 
their  appearance.  Among  these  new-comers  were  LivwpsiSy  true  Unios, 
Dimya,  the  Pholadomyacidae,  Pleuromyacidte,  Astartidse,  Lucinacea?, 
CardiidaB,  and  Corbulidae.  One  of  the  most  distinctively  Triassic  genera 
is  Mynphoriay  of  which  there  is  a  great  abundance  and  variety  of  species. 
Other  common  genera  are  Peden  (PleuronectUes\  HalMd  (Dcumella), 
Trigonodm,  Pachycardia,  Monotis,  Gervillia  (HoBmesia)^  Anoplaphora^  Avicula^ 
Cardium  (Protocdrdia),  Cardita,  Megakdus^  Nucula,  CassianelUi  {Tapes? 
Fig.  415,  c).  Among  numerous  Gasteropods  we  find  that  the  families 
of  the  NeritidaB,  Eulimidae,  Naticidae,  Turritellidae,  Nerineidae,  and 
Cerithiidae  now  take  their  rise.  The  Nautiloidea  were  manifestly  waning 
in  importance,  while  the  Ammonoidea  reached  the  striking  development 
above  referred  to.  In  no  respect  is  the  contrast  between  the  palasonto- 
logical  poverty  of  the  German,  and  the  richness  of  the  Alpine  Trias  so 
marked  as  in  the  development  of  cephalopods  in  the  respective  regiona 
In  the  former  area  the  Nautiloidea  are  represented  by  a  few  species  of 
Temnacheilus  {Nautilus)  {T.  bidorsatuSy  Fig.  415,  «),  the  Ammonites  by 
species  of  Ceratites  {C.  iwdosus^  Fig.  415,  a;  C.  semipartUus).  In  the  Alpine 
limestones,  however,  there  occurs  a  profusion  of  cephalopod  forms,  among 
which  a  remarkable  commingling  of  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  types  is 
noticeable.  The  genus  Orthoceras,  so  typical  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  has 
never  yet  been  met  with  in  the  German  Triassic  areas ;  but  it  appears  in 
the  Alpine  Trias  in  species  which  do  not  difier  much  from  those  of  the 
older  formations.  Associated  with  it  are  some  new  Nautiloid  forms 
{Clymenonaviilus^  ClydonautiluSy  Pleuronautilus).  It  is  especially  interesting, 
amid  these  examples  of  the  persistence  of  primeval  forms,  to  notice  the 
advent  of  the  earliest  precursors  of  types  which  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  animal  life  of  later  periods.  Thus  among  the  dibranchiate 
cephalopods,  the  family  of  the  Belemnites,  which  appeared  so  prominently 
among  the  denizens  of  the  Mesozoic  seas,  had  its  earliest  known  forms  in 
the  open  Triassic  waters  of  the  Alpine  region  {AulacoceraSy  Atractiies). 
Though  the  earliest  Ammonites  had  appeared  long  before,  it  was  not 
until  Triassic  time  that  this  great  order  assumed  the  importance  which  it 
maintained  all  through  the  Mesozoic  ages.  So  long  as  only  the  German 
type  of  the  Trias  had  been  studied,  this  early  development  was  not 
known.     But  we  have  now  learnt  that  the  Ammonoidea  really  attained 
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their  culmination  in  Triassic  time,  more  than  1000  Triassic  species 
having  been  described.  In  the  open  seas  which  then  spread  over  Southern 
Europe  and  extended  into  Asia,  into  America,  and  even  into  the  Arctic 
regions,  there  flourished  an  altogether  extraordinary  profusion  and  variety 
of  cephalopod  life,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  list  of  some  of 
the  generic  types — Nannites,  Oloceras,  HaloriteSy  Tropites,  Fharciceras, 
SageceraSy  Hedensh-oemia,  LecaniteSy  BadiolUeSy  FlemingiteSy  MeekoceraSy 
Frioniies,  FtychiteSy  ^goceras,  HungariteSy  CeltiieSy  SibiriteSy  DanubiieSy 
TircliteSy  DiriariieSy  BiidiiteSy  Ai-padiies,  TrachyceraSy  TtbetiteSy  FinacoceraSy 
ClioridOceraSy  EhabdoceraSy  CochloceraSy  NoriteSy  LobiteSy  FopanoceraSy  ArcesteSy 
DidymiteSy  CladisciteSy  MegaphylliteSy  RhacophyllUes, 

The  fishes  of  the  Triassic  period  include  teeth  and  spines  of  selachians 
{HyboduSy  Acrodus)y  scales,  teeth,  or  exoskeletons  of  ganoids  {GyrolepiSy 
DapediuSy  Dictyopygfy  SemionoluSy  LepidotuSy  Nephrotus,  SaurichthySy  Eu- 
grmthus)  and  teeth  of  the  dipnoan  genus  Ceraiodus. 

One  of  the  distinctive  palseontological  features  of  the  Trias  is  the  re- 
markable assemblage  of  amphibian  and  reptilian  remains  found  in  it.  The 
ancient  order  of  Stegocephalia  (Labyrinthodonts)  still  flourished ;  numerous 
prints  of  their  feet  have  been  observed  on  surfaces  of  sandstone  beds 
(Cheirotherium  or  Cheirosaurus)y  and  the  bones  of  some  of  them  have  been 
found  (LabyrirUhodony  Tremaiosam-uSy  MasiodonsauruSy  CapitosaumSy  MetopiaSy 
DiadeiognathuSy  &c.).  The  Reptilian  class  was  well  represented.  Anomo- 
donts  were  especially  abundant  and  varied  in  form  —  FareiasatiruSy 
TapinocepkahiSy  TitanosuchttSy  GalesauniSy  Cynosuchm,  DicynodoTiy  Ouden- 
odoHy  Endothwdoriy  Frocolophon,  Of  the  rhynchocephalous  types  which 
first  appeared  in  Permian  time,  and  are  almost  extinct  at  the  present  day, 
bones  and  even  nearly  entire  skeletons  have  been  discovered  in  the  Trias, 
the  most  important  genera  being  HyperodapedoUy  BhynchosauruSy  and 
Telerpeton,  The  earliest  deinosaurs  yet  certainly  known  occur  in  this 
system  {ThecodontosaumSy  Zandodoii  [TeriUosauruSy  Flateosaurus]y  FalasosauruSy 
CladyodoUy  AmmosauruSy  AnchisauruSy  <fec.).^  These  long-extinct  types  of 
reptilian  life  presented  characters  in  some  measure  intermediate  between 
those  of  the  ostriches  and  true  reptiles,  and  their  size  and  unwieldiness 
gave  them  a  resemblance  to  the  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  of  modem 
times.  They  appear  to  have  walked  mainly  on  their  strong  hind  legs, 
the  prints  of  their  hind  feet  occurring  in  great  abundance  among  the  red 
sandstones  of  Connecticut  (Fig.  211).  Many  of  them  had  three  bird-like 
toes,  and  left  footprints  quite  like  those  of  birds.  Others  hod  four  or 
even  five  toes,  and  attained  an  enormous  size,  for  a  single  footprint 
sometimes  measures  twenty  inches  in  length. 

The  ichthyosaurs  and  plesiosaurs,  which  played  so  foremost  a  part 
in  the  reptilian  life  of  Mesozoic  time,  had  their  Triassic  forerunners 
{MLrosauruSy  NotlwsauraSy  SimosauruSy  Fachypleura  =  Neusticosaurus),  Of 
higher  grade  were  the  earliest  types  of  crocodiles,  the  remains  of  which 

^  See  on  deinosaurs  of  the  Trias,  Huxley,  Q,  J,  Q.  S.  xxvi.  32.  Marsh,  Amer.  Joum. 
Sri,  xxxvii.  (1889),  p.  381  ;  xlii.  (1891),  p.  267  ;  xliii.  (1892),  p.  542  ;  xlv.  (1893),  p.  169  ; 
1  (1896),  p.  491  ;  Oeoi.  Mag.  (1893),  p.  150  ;  (1896),  p.  388  ;  (1897),  p.  38  ;  (1898),  p. 
6  ;  (1899),  p.  157  ;  16th  -Inn.  Rej).  V.S,  O.  S.  (1896),  pp.  143-244. 
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have  been  detected  in  Triassic  rocks.  They  belong  to  an  extremely 
generalised  type,  and  appear  to  have  been  widely  distributed.  Staganolepis 
and  Erpetosuchus  occur  among  the  other  reptilian  temains  at  Elgin,^  while 
Belodon  (Fhytosaurus)  has  been  obtained  in  Germany,  India,  and  North 
America. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  with  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  reptilian 
remains,  that  though  they  may  be  rare  throughout  a  system,  they  are 
not  infrequently  met  with  in  considerable  numbers  at  some  particular  part 
of  a  deposit.  Thus  in  Britain,  a  specially  prolific  locality  for  them  has 
been  the  district  of  Elgin  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  formerly  believed  to 
be  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone.  This  rock  contains  the  remains  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  empty  casts.  Besides  the  small  lizard,  Tderpeton,  described 
by  Mantell  in  1852,  as  well  as  the  larger  possibly  allied  form  Hypero- 
dapedoUy  the  sandstone  has  yielded  a  number  of  new  forms  of  anomodonts 
which  present  a  curious  resemblance  to  those  found  in  the  South  African 
Karoo  beds.  These  skulls  and  skeletons  have  been  skilfully  worked  out 
and  described  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton  of  the  Geological  Survey.^  One  of 
them,  Gordonia,  was  nearly  allied  to  Dicynodon  (Owen),  Geikia  was  closely 
related  to  FtychognathuSf  while  Elginia  was  a  remarkable  many-horned 
animal  distinctly  allied  to  Pareiiisaurus  (Owen).  The  same  sandstones 
have  yielded  the  crocodiles  Stagonolepis,  EipetosuchuSy  and  Omiihosachus. 
Again,  a  slab  of  the  '*  Stubensandstein  "  near  Stuttgart  was  obtained  in 
the  year  1877  on  which  lay  twenty-four  individuals  of  another  crocodile, 
Aetomurus,^  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  assemblage  of  Triassic 
vertebrates  has  been  obtained  from  the  Karoo  formation  of  South  Africa. 
These  remains  include  Labyrinthodonts  (Micropholis,  Fetrophryne\  Anomo- 
donts (I'apinocephcUus,  Pareiasaurus,  Anthodon\  Khynchocephalia  (Saun)- 
stemon),  and  a  large  number  of  genera  belonging  to  a  remarkable 
carnivorous  order,  the  Theriodonts,  distinguished  by  having  three  sets 
of  teeth,  like  those  of  carnivorous  mammals  (Lycosaurvs,  Tigfisuchus, 
CyncdracOy  &c.).  Tliere  were  likewise  examples  of  Dicynodonts,  char- 
acterised by  having  no  teeth,  or  by  a  single  tusk-like  pair,  the  jaws 
being  probably  prolonged  into  a  horny  beak.  The  limbs  of  these 
creatures  were  well  developed,  and  the  animals  probably  walked  on  the 
land  {Dicywidon,  Oiulenodon,  &c.).* 

It  has-been  supposed  that  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Triassic  birds 
is  furnished  by  the  three-toed  footprints  above  referred  ta  But  prob- 
ably these  are  mostly,  if   not  entirely,  the  tracks  of  deinosaurs,    the 

^  On  the  Crocodiliau  remHins  of  the  Elgin  Sandstone  see  Huxley,  Q.  J,  O.  S,  1859  ;  Mem. 
Oeal,  Surv.  Monograph  iii.  1877;  and  E.  T.  Newton's  Memoirs,  Phil.  Trans,  vols,  clxxxiv.  and 
clxxxv.  (1893-94).  A  new  form  from  the  Elgin  Sandstone,  named  by  E.  T.  Newton 
OrnUhosuchuSf  is  regarded  by  him  as  probably  deinosaurian  {Phil,  Tran^.  clxxxv.  (1894\ 
B.  p.  601. 

"^  In  the  memoirs  cited  in  the  foregoing  note. 

'  0.  Fraas,  Jahrb.  Ver.  Nat.  Wilrtemhcrg,  xxxiii.  (1877).  It  may  be  remarked  also 
that  the  recent  discovery  by  Professor  Amalitzky  of  abundant  Permian  reptiles  (p.  1069  < 
was  made  from  lenticles  of  sandstone  in  what  had  been  supposed  to  be  unfossiliferons  strata. 

■*  Owen's  *  Catalogue  of  Fossil  Reptilia  of  South  Africa,'  Brit.  Museum,  1876. 
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absence  of  two  pairs  of  prints  in  each  track  being  accounted  for  by  the 
bird-like  habit  of  the  animals  in  the  use  of  their  hind  feet  in  walking. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  facts  in  the  palaeontology  of  the  Trias  is  the 
occurrence  in  this  system  of  the  first  relics  of  mammalian  life,  in  what 
are  believed  to  be  detached  teeth  and  lower  jaw-bones.  These  have 
been  referred  to  small  Prototheria  which  present  some  resemblance  to 
the  MyrmecobiuSy  or  Banded  Ant-eater  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
European  genus  is  Microlestes,  In  the  Trias  of  North  Carolina  a  supposed 
marsupial  has  been  described  under  the  name  of  Bromatherium.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  some  of  these  organisms  may  be  reptilian. 


§  2.  Local  Development. 

BritaiiL^ — Triaasic  rocks  occupy  a  large  area  of  the  low  plains  in  the  centre  of 
England,  ranging  thence  northwards  along  the  flanks  of  the  Carboniferous  tracts  to 
Lancaster  Bay,  and  southwards  by  the  head  of  the  Bristol  Channel  to  the  south-east  of 
Devonshire.     They  have  been  arranged  in  the  following  subdivisions  : — 

p,    ..    2        f  Penarth  beds. — Red,  green,  and  grey  marls,  black  shales,  and  "  White 
KDiBiic.         I     j^.^  „  ^20  feet  or  less  up  to  150  feet). 

'Upper  Keuper  or  New  Red  Marl. — Red  and  grey  shales  and  marls, 

with  beds  of  rock-salt  and  gypsum  (800  to  3000  feet). 
Lower  Keuper  Sandstone. — Thinly  laminated  micaceous  sandstones 
and  marls  (Waterstoues),  passing  downwards  into  white,  brown, 
or  reddish  sandstones,  with  a  base  of  conglomerate  or  breccia  (150 
to  250  feet). 
^Upper  Mottled  Sandstone. — Soft  bright  red  and  variegated  sandstones, 

without  pebbles  (200  to  700  feet). 
Pebble -beds.  —  Harder  reddish -brown   sandstones   with   quartzose 
pebbles,   passing  into  conglomerate  ;    with  a  base  of  calcareous 
breccia  (60  to  more  than  1000  feet). 
Lower  Mottled  Sandstone. — Soft  bright  red  and  variegated  sandstone, 
without  pebbles  (80  to  650  feet). 


Upper  Trias 
or  Keuper. 


Lower  Triajs 
(or  Bunter 
(1000  to 
2000  feet). 


Like  the  Pemiian  red  rocks  below,  the  sandstones  and  marls  of  the  Triassic  series 
are  almost  barren  of  organic  remains.  Extraordinary  differences  in  the  development  of 
their  several  meml>er8  occur,  even  within  the  limited  area  of  England,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  subjoined  table,  which  shows  the  variations  in  thickness  from  north-west  to 
south-cast : — 


»  See  P.  B.  Brodie,  Traiuf.  Oeol.  Soc.  London,  v.  (1842),  p.  331  ;  Q.  J.  O,  S.  xii.  (1856), 
p.  374;  xliii.  p.  540;  xlix.  (1893),  p.  171  ;  1,  (1894),  p.  170.  E.  Hull,  "Permian  and 
Triassic  Rocks  of  England,"  Geological  Survey" Memoirs,  1869.  H.  B.  Woodward,  Geol. 
Mag.  1874,  p.  385  ;  "Geology  of  East  Somerset  and  Bristol  Coal-fields,"  Menu  (Jeol.  Survey, 
1876.  Ussher,  Q.  J,  (J,  S.  xxxii.  p.  367  ;  xxxiv.  p.  459  ;  Geol.  Mag.  1875,  p.  163  ;  Froc 
S4frtier»U.  Arch.  Nai.  Hist.  Soc.  xxxv.  (1889).  Etheridge,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  xxvi.  p.  174.  A.  Irving, 
Gei»l.  Mag.  1874,  p.  814  ;  1887,  p.  309  ;  Q.  J,  G.  S.  1888,  p.  149.  W.  T.  Aveline, 
*>p.  cit.  1877,  p.  380.  J.  G.  Goodchild,  Traits.  Ctanberl.  Westmarel.  Assoc,  xvii.  (1891-92). 
E.  Wilson,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  xliv.  (1880),  p.  761.     T.  Tate,  op.  cU.  xlviii.  (1892),  p.  488. 

*  The  term  "  Rhastic  "  is  derived  from  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  where  the  rocks  so  named  are 
well  developed.  "  Bunter  "  and  '*  Keuper  "  are  terms  borrowed  from  Germany,  the  first  was 
taken  by  Werner  from  the  variegated  (German,  hunt)  colours  of  the  strata,  the  second  is  a 
local  miner's  term. 
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Laucaahire 
andW. 
Cheshire. 

Staffordshire. 

and  Warwick, 
shire. 

KeuDer   /^^^  ™^1          .... 
^    *  \Xx)werKeuper  sandstone    . 

(  Upper  mottled  sandstone  . 
Banter.  -  Pebble-beds     .... 

(  Lower  mottled  sandstone  . 

Feet. 

8000 

450 

500 

500-750 

200-500 

Feet. 

800 

200 

50-200 

100-300 

0-100 

FeeL 

700 

150 

absent 

0-100 

absent 

Hence  we  observe  that,  while  towards  the  north-west  the  Triassic  rocks  attain  a 
maximum  depth  of  5200  feet,  they  rapidly  come  down  to  a  fifth  or  sixth  of  that  thick- 
ness as  they  pass  towards  the  south-east.  South-westwards,  however,  they  swell  out  in 
Devon  and  Somerset  to  probably  not  less  than  2500  or  3000  feet*  Recent  borings  in 
the  south-eastern  counties  show  the  Tiias  to  be  there  generally  absent*  The  main 
source  of  supply  of  the  sediment  which  formed  the  material  of  the  Triassic  deposits 
probably  lay  towards  the  north  or  north-west  The  pebble-beds,  besides  local  materials, 
contain  abundant  rolled  pebbles  of  quartz,  which  have  evidently  been  derived  from  some 
previous  conglomerate,  probably  from  some  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  masses  now 
removed  -or  concealed.  The  Trias  rests  w^ith  a  more  or  less  decided  unconformability  on 
the  rocks  underneath  it,  so  that,  although  the  general  physical  conditions  as  regards 
climate,  geography,  and  sedimentation,  which  prevailed  in  the  Permian  period,  still  con- 
tinued, terrestrial  movements  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  taken  place,  whereby  the  Permian 
sediments  were  generally  upraised  and  exposed  to  denudation.  Hence  the  Trias  rests 
now  on  Permian,  now  on  Carboniferous,  and  sometimes  even  on  Cambrian  or  Pre- 
Cambrian  rocks.  Moreover,  the  upper  parts  of  the  Triassic  series  overlaj)  the  lower,  so 
that  the  Keuper  groups  repose  successively  on  Permian  and  older  rocks. 

The  Bunter  series  is  singularly  devoid  of  organic  remains.  The  rolled  fragments  in 
the  pebble -beds  have  yielded  fossils  at  Budleigh  Salterton,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Devonshire  (where  a  fine  coast-section  of  the  Triassic  series  is  displayed),  proving  that 
Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  were  exposed  within  the  area  from  which  the  materials  of 
these  strata  were  derived.  The  peculiar  quartzites  of  the  Budleigh  Salterton  pebbles 
do  not  seem  to  have  come  from  any  British  rocks  now  visible,  but  rather  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  north-west  of  France.*  The  pebbles  in  the  Bunter  conglomerates  of 
the  Midlands  likewise  indicate  derivation  from  some  source  which  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  traced  in  the  British  Islands.  A  marked  characteristic  of  the  Bunter 
series  in  Central  England  is  its  capacity  for  holding  water,  whence  it  is  an  important 
source  of  water-supply. 

At  the  base  of  the  Keuper  series,  in  the  region  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  a  remarkable 
littoral  breccia  or  conglomerate  occurs.  Over  Carboniferous  Limestone  it  consists  mainly 
of  limestone,  and  is  pi-ecisely  like  **brockram"  (p.  1070),  but  in  the  slaty  tracts  of 
Devonshire,  the  fragments  are  of  slate,  ]>orphyry,  granite,  kc.     Its  matrix  being  some- 

1  Ussher,  Q.  J.  Oed.  Soc.  xxxii.  892. 

'^  Red  strata  in  the  deep  boring  at  Richmond  are  believed  by  Professor  J  add  to  be 
Triassic.  Mr.  Whitaker  regards  as  Trias  similar  rocks  found  under  Kentish  Town  and 
Crossness  near  London. 

*  For  an  account  of  their  included  fossils  see  Davidson,  Palteontograph.  Soc.  1881.  The 
nature  and  origin  of  the  pebbles  in  the  •  Bunter  series  of  the  centre  of  England  have  been 
repeatedly  discussed  by  Professor  Bonney.  See  especially  his  last  paper  in  Q,  J,  (/.  >\  hi. 
(1900),  p.  287. 
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times  dolomitic,  it  has  been  called  the  Dolomitic  Couglomei'ato  ;  but  it  occasionally 
passes  into  a  magnesian  limestone.  It  represents  the  shore  deposits  of  the  Trias  salt- 
lake  or  inland  sea,  and,  as  it  lies  on  many  successive  horizons,  we  see  that  the  con- 
flitions  for  its  formation  persisted  during  the  subsidence  by  which  the  Mendips  and 
other  land  of  this  i-egion  were  gradually  depressed  and  obliterated  under  the  red  sand- 
stones and  marls  (see  Figs.  213,  225).^  The  Dolomitic  conglomerate  averages  20  feet 
in  thickness,  but  here  and  there  rises  into  cliffs  40  or  50  feet  high.  It  has  yielded 
two  genera  of  deinosaurs  (PalaosauruSf  Theeodontosaurus),^  Some  geologists  have 
regarded  this  band  of  rock  as  an  English  representative  of  the  German  Muschelkalk. 
But  the  manner  in  which  it  ascends  along  what  was  the  margin  of  the  Triassic  land 
shows  it  to  be  a  local  base  occupying  successive  horizons  in  the  red  rocks.  There  is  no 
equivalent  of  the  Muschelkalk  in  Britain,  unless  the  middle  division  of  the  Devonshire 
Trias  can  be  so  regarded.' 

Tlie  lower  Keuper  group  is  composed  of  i-ed  and  white  sandstones  with  occasional 
lenticular  bands  of  coarser  material,  and,  like  the  corresponding  strata  in  the  Bunter 
group,  is  generally  unfossiliferous,  but  has  furnished  many  amphibian  footprints.  The 
surfaces  of  the  sandstone-beds  are  likewise  impressed  with  rain-drops  and  are  marked 
with  desiccation-cracks  and  ripple-marks,  suggestive  of  flat  shores  exposed  to  the  air. 

In  the  upper  Keuper  group  the  sediments  were  generally  muddy,  and  now  appear  as 
red  and  variegated  marls,  with  occasional  partings  of  sandstone  or  bands  of  dolomite  or 
of  gypsum.  Among  these  strata  are  beds  of  rock-salt,  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  more 
than  100  feet  in  thickness.  The  marly  character  of  the  upper  Keuper  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  group  from  the  south  of  Scotland  to  the  south  of  Devonshire,  and  from 
Antrim  to  the  east  of  Yorkshire.  Throughout  this  wide  area  cubical  casts  of  salt 
<chloride  of  sodium)  are  not  infrequent,  though  this  substance  is  only  workable  at  a 
few  places  (Antrim,  Cheshire,  Middlesbrough).*  The  salt  is  chiefly  obtained  by  dis- 
solving the  material  underground  and  pumping  up  the  brine,  very  little  being  now 
actually  mined.  The  rock-salt  as  it  occurs  intercalcated  in  the  marls  is  a  crystalline 
substance,  usually  tinged  yellow  or  red  from  intermixture  of  clay  and  peroxide  of  iron, 
but  is  tolerably  pure  in  the  best  parts  of  the  beds,  where  the  proportion  of  chloride  of 
sodium  is  as  much  as  98  per  cent.  Through  the  bright  red  marls  with  which  the  salt 
is  int42rstratifie<l  there  run  thin  seams  of  rock-salt,  also  bands  of  gypsum,  somewhat 
irregular  in  their  mode  of  occurrence,  occasionally  reaching  a  thickness  of  40  feet  and 
upwards. 

The  paucity  of  organic  remains  in  the  English  Keuper  indicates  that  the  conditions 
for  at  least  animal  life  must  have  been  exti'emely  unfavourable  in  the  waters  of  the 
ancient  Dead  Sea  wherein  these  red  rocks  were  accumulated.  The  land  possessed  a 
vegetation  which,  fronoi  the  fragments  yet  known,  seems  to  have  consisted  in  large 
measure  of  cypress-like  coniferous  trees  ( Voltziaj  }Valchia\  with  calamites  on  the  lower 
more  marshy  grounds.  The  red  marl  group  contains  in  some  of  its  layers  numerous 
valves  of  the  little  crustacean  Estlieria  minuta^  and  a  solitary  species  of  lamellibranch. 
Tapes?  (Pullaslra)  arenicolus.  The  green  gritty  marls  of  Warwickshire  have  yielded 
three  species  of  probably  marine  shells  {Thracia?  Phcladomyat  Nv^daf),  too  imper- 
fectly preserved  for  satisfactory  determination.*^  A  number  of  teeth,  spines,  and  some- 
times entire  skeletons  of  fish  have  been  obtained  {DipUrtmotus  q/phtts,  J>ictycpyge 
{D.  superstes),  AcrodtLs  keuperinus^  A,   minimus,  &c.).      The  bones,  and  still  more 

»  De  la  Beche,  Mem,  Oeci,  K^irvey,  i.  p.  240.     H.  B.  Woodward,  •*  Geology  of  East 
Somerset  and  Bristol  Coal-Pields,"  Mem,  Geol,  Survey,  1876,  p.  58. 
«  Etheritige,  Q.  J,  G,  S.  xxvi.  p.  174. 

*  Ussher,  op.  cit,  xxxiv.  p.  469, 

*  T.  Hugh  Bell  on  salt  deposits  of  Middlesbrough,  Proc,  Cleveland  Inst,  Engin,  Session 
1882-88  ;  and  the  papers  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Tate  cited  on  p.  1091. 

*  R.  B.  Newton,  J&um.  Canchology,  vii.  (1894),  p.  408. 
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frequently  the  footprints,  of  labyrinthodont  and  even  of  saurian  reptiles  occur  in  the 
Keuper  beds — Lahyrinthodon  (4  species),  Cladyodon  Lloydii,  Hyperodaptdon,  PcdtBogaunu^ 
Zanclodon  {Teratosaurus),  ThecodoTUosaurus,  JthyncJwsaurus,  and  footprints  of  Ckeiro- 
therium.  The  remains  of  Microlestes  have  likewise  been  discovered  in  the  highest  beds 
sometimes  taken  as  the  base  of  the  Rhsetic  series. 

At  the  top  of  the  Keuper  marl  certain  thin -bedded  strata  form  a  gradation  upwards 
into  the  base  of  the  Jurassic  system.  As  their  colours  are  gr^jy  blue,  and  black,  and 
contrast  with  the  red  and  green  marls  below,  they  were  formerly  classed  without 
hesitation  in  the  Jurassic  series.  Egerton,  however,  showed  that,  from  the  character 
of  the  fish  remains  found  in  the  ''bone- bed''  of  the  black  shales,  they  had  more 
palopontological  affinity  with  the  Trias  than  with  the  Lias.  Subsequent  research, 
particularly  among  the  Rhsetian  Alps  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  brought  to  light 
a  great  series  of  strata  of  intermediate  characters  between  the  previously  recognised  Trias 
and  Lias.  These  results  led  to  renewed  examination  of  the  so-called  beds  of  passage  in 
England  (Penarth  beds),*  which  were  found  to  be  truly  representative  of  the  massive 
formations  of  the  Tyrolese  and  Swiss  Alps.  They  are  therefore  now  known  as  Rhsetic 
(sometimes  as  Infra- Lias).  In  England  this  subdivision  is  usually  classed  as  the 
uppermost  member  of  the  Trias,  but  by  some  continental  geologists  it  is  placed  as  the 
base  of  the  Lias.  It  offers  evidence  of  the  gradual  a]>proach  of  the  physical  geography 
and  characteristic  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Jurassic  period. 

The  Rhjetic  (Penarth)  beds  occur  as  a  continuous  though  thin  band  at  the  top  of  the 
Trias,  throughout  the  British  area.  They  extend  from  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  across 
England  to  Lyme  Regis  on  the  Dorsetshire  shores.^  They  occur  in  scattered  patches  up 
the  west  of  England,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  they  have  been 
detected  in  the  west  and  north  of  Scotland  (p.  1187).  Their  thickness,  on  the  average, 
is  probably  not  more  than  fifty  feet,  though  it  rarely  increases  to  150  feet.  In  the  south- 
west of  England,  they  consist  of  the  following  subdivisions  in  descending  order : — 

White  Lias — composed  of  an  upper  hard  limestone  (Sun-bed  or  Jew-stone,  6  to  18 
inches)  with  Modiola  minima  and  Ostrea  liassica ;  and  a  lower  group  of  pale 
limestones  (10  to  20  feet)  with  the  same  fossils  and  Protocardia  {Cardium) 
phUlipiana  {C.  rhsBlicum^  Pseudomonotis  fallax.  The  Cothani  Stone  or  Land- 
scape Marble  (4  to  8  inches)  is  a  hard  compact  limestone,  with  dendritic 
markings,  lying  at  the  base  of  these  calcareous  strata.  At  Aust  it  has  yielded 
elytra  of  Coleoptera,  wings  of  insects,  and  scales  and  perfect  specimens  of  the 
fishes  Legnonotus  cot/iamensisj  Phdidophonis  HigginsL 

Black  paper-shales  (10  to  15  feet),  finely  laminated  and  pjTitous,  with  selenite  and 
fibrous  calcite  (''beef")  and  one  or  more  seams  of  ferruginous  and  micaceous 
sandstone  (bone-bed)  containing  remains  of  fish  and  saurians.'  Some  of  the  shales 
yield  Avicula  contorta^  Protocardia  (Cardium) phUlipiana  (C  rkwtici(m),  Pfcten 
valoniensis  {^Aincida  cantorta  zone). 

*  So  named  from  theii  lieing  well  developed  in  the  cliffs  of  Penarth  on  the  Glamorgan- 
shire coast.  Bristow,  Brit,  Assoc.  1864,  sects,  p.  50  ;  Oeol.  Surv.  Vertical  SeciionSt  sheets 
47,  48. 

2  Strickland,  Proc.  Oeol.  Sac,  iii.  Part  ii.  p.  585.  H.  W.  Bristow,  Oeol.  Mag.  I  (1861), 
p.  236.  T.  Wright,  Q.  J,  O.  S,  xvi.  j).  374.  C.  Moore,  op,  cit.  xvi.  p.  483  ;  xxiii,  p.  459  ; 
xxxvii.  pp.  67,  459.  W.  B.  Dawkins,  xx.  p.  396.  E.  B.  Tawuey,  xxii.  p.  69.  P.  B.  Brodie, 
p.  93.  F.  M.  Burton,  xxiii.  p.  315.  W.  J.  Harrison,  xxxii.  p.  212.  P.  M.  Duncan,  xxiii.  p. 
12.  J.  W.  Davis,  xxxvii.  p.  414.  E.  Wilson,  xxxviii.  p.  451.  H.  B.  Woodward,  "Geology 
of  K  Somerset  and  Bristol  Coal -fields,"  Mem.  Geol.  Survey ,  p.  69  ;  Proc.  Oeol.  Assoc,  x. 
(1888). 

3  These  remains  have  likewise  been  found  in  vast  numbers  filling  fissures  in  the  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone  which  must  have  commuuicated  with  the  surface  in  Rhastic  time.  One  of 
these  fissures  in  the  Mendip  Hills  yielded  twenty-nine  teeth  of  Micrdestes,  nine  species  of 
reptiles,  and  fifteen  of  fishes,  and  as  many  as  70,000  teeth  of  Acrodus,  Chas.  Moore,  i^.  J. 
a.  S.  xxiii.  p.  487. 
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Green  and  grey  Marls  (20  to  30  feet),  with  alabaster,  celestine,  and  sometimes 
pseudomorphs  of  rock-salt ;  generally  nnfossiliferous,  but  yielding  Microlestea. 
These  Marls  form  properly  the  top  of  the  Keuper,  the  bone-bed  above  serving  as 
a  convenient  baae  for  the  Rhsetic  beds. 

A  bone -bed  similar  to  that  in  the  foregoing  section  reappears  on  the  same  horizon  in 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Franconia.  Among  the  reptilian  fossils  are  some  precursors 
of  the  great  forms  which  distinguished  the  Jurassic  period  {Ichthyosaurus  and  Flesio- 
aaurus).  The  fishes  include  Acrodus  minimuSf  Ceratodus  IcUissimvs  (and  five  other 
species),  Hyhodus  minWf  Neviacanthus  monili/er,  &c.  Some  of  the  lamellibranchs 
(Fig.  416)  are  esi)ecially  characteristic  ;  such  are  Protocardia  (Cardium)  phillipiana 
[C.  rhaticum)^  Aviaila  corUorta^  Pecteii  valoniensis,  and  Tapes?  {Pullastra)  arenieola 
(Fig.  416). 


Fig.  41G.— Rhatic  Fossils. 

a,  Protocardia  phillipiana  (Cardium  rhceticuin,  Merian.) ;  b,  Avicula  contorta,  Portlock  ; 

c,  Pecten  valoniensis,  Defrance. 

Central  Europe. — The  lagoon  type  of  the  Triassic  system,  stretching  from  England  by 
Heligoland  (where  it  is  well  developed)  ^  into  Germany,  is  one  of  the  most  compactly 
distributed  geological  formations  of  Europe.  Its  main  area  extends  as  a  great  basin 
from  Basel  down  to  the  plains  of  Hanover,  travereed  along  its  centre  by  the  course  of 
the  Rhine,  and  stretching  from  the  flanks  of  the  old  high  grounds  of  Saxony  and 
Bohemia  on  the  east  across  the  Vosges  Mountains  into  France,  and  across  the  Moselle 
to  the  flanks  of  the  Ardennes.  This  must  have  been  a  great  inland  sea,  out  of  which 
the  Harz  Mountains,  and  the  high  grounds  of  the  Eifel,  Hunsdriick.  and  Taunus 
probably  rose  as  islands.  To  the  westward  of  it,  the  Paleeozoic  area  of  the  north  of 
France  and  Belgium  had  been  raised  up  into  land.*  Along  the  margin  of  this  land, 
red  conglomerates,  sandstone,  and  clays  were  deposited,  which  now  appear  here  and 
there  reposing  unconformably  on  the  older  foi-mations.  Traces  of  what  were  probably 
other  basins  occur  eastward  in  the  Carpathian  district,  in  the  west  and  south-east  of 
France,  and  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.     But  these  areas  have  been 

*  W.  Dames,  Sitzb,  Akad.  Berlin,  7th  Dec.  1893. 

^  This  land,  according  to  MM.  Comet  and  Briart,  rose  into  peaks  16,000  to  20,000  feet 
high  !  {Ann,  Sac,  QioL  N(ml,).v.). 
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coDsiderably  obscured,  sometimes  by  dislocation  and  denudation,  sometimes  by  the 
overlap  of  more  recent  acoumulations.  In  the  region  between  Marseilles  and  Nice, 
Triassic  rocks  cover  a  considerable  area.  They  contain  feeble  representatives  of  the 
Or^  higarri  or  Bunter  beds,  and  of  the  Mamies  iris^ea  or  Keuper  division,  seiiarated  by 
a  calcareous  zone  believed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Muschelkalk  of  Germany.  Their 
highest  platform,  the  Rhaetic  or  Infra-LioBy  contains  a  shell-bed  abounding  in  Avicida 
cofUorta,  and  is  traceable  throughout  Provence.* 

In  the  great  German  Triassic  basin'  the  deposits  are  as  shown  in  the  subjoined 
toble  :— 

'Rhsetic  (Rhiit,  Infra- Lias). — Grey  sandy  clays  and  fine -grained  sandstones, 
containing  EquUeium^  AspUnitea^  and  cycads  {Zdmites,  PUrophyllum), 
sometimes  forming  thin  seams  of  coal — Protocardia  {CardiutfC^  phil- 
lipiana  (C.  rhftticum)^  Aviada  contorta,  Esthen'a  minuta,  Nothosaurua, 
TrenuUosauruSt  Belodon,  and  Microlestes  antiquus? 

^Keupermergel,  Gypskeuper. — Bright  red,  green  and  mottled  marls,  with  an 
underlying  set  of  beds  of  gypsum  and  rock-salt  In  some  places  where 
sandstones  appear,  they  contain  nuiuerous  plants  {Equiseium  columnare^ 
Pterophyllum^  &c.),  and  labyrinthodont  and  fish  remains^  (.300  to  1000 
feet).  I 

Lettenkohle,  Kolilenkeuper.' — Grey  sandstones  and  dark  marls  and  clays,  with 
abundant  plants,  sometimes  forming  thin  seams  of  an  earthy  hardly  work- 
able coal  (Lettenkohle),  about  230  feet.  The  plants  include,  beside  those 
above  mentioned,  the  conifers  Araucarioxylon  thuringicum,  Vdtzia  hettro- 
phyllOrt  Widdringtonites  keuperianus^  Tainiopteris  viitata^  Pterophyllum 
longifoliuviy  kc,  A  few  shells  have  been  obtained  from  this  group, 
especially  from  a  band  of  dolomite  at  its  upper  limit  {Lingula  tenuissimaf 

*  Hebert,  Bull.  Soc.  GM.  Fraiice  (2«  ser.)  xix.  p.  100.  Dieulafait,  Antu  ScL  Gfol.  i. 
p.  337. 

«  E.  Weiss,  Neu€8  Jahrb.  1869,  p.  215  ;  Z.  D,  O,  O.  xxi.  (1869),  p.  837.  C.  W.  Gumbel, 
'  Geognostiscbe  Beschreibung  des  Konigreichs  Bayem,'  iii.  (1879),  chap.  xv.  F.  Roemer, 
^Geologie  von  Oberschlesien,'  1870,  p.  122.  E.  W.  Benecke,  'Uber  die  Trias  in  Elsass- 
Lothringen  und  Luxemburg^'  Ahh.  Geol.  SpecUUkarte  Elaass-Loth.  i.  Part  iv.  (1877). 
G.  Meyer,  Mitth.  Com.  Geol,  EU-Loth.  i.  Part  i.  (1886).  H.  Bucking  and  B.  Schumacher, 
op,  cit.  ii.  Part  iL  (1889).  E.  W.  Benecke  and  L.  van  Wervecke,  op.  cU.  iiL  Part  i.  (1890). 
A.  Steuer,  op.  cit.  iv.  (1896)  ;  and  papers  by  K  £.  Schmid,  M.  Bauer,  W.  Frautxen, 
J.  G.  Bomemann,  A.  von  Koenen,  H.  Loretz,  H.  Grebe,  H.  Proscholdt  and  G.  Mtiller  in 
the  volumes  of  the  Jahrbach  of  the  Prussian  Geological  Survey.  Detailed  measured  sections 
of  the  Muschelkalk  and  Lettenkohle  in  Franconia  are  given  by  F.  v.  Sandberger,  Verh,.  Phifs. 
Med.  Ges.  Wilrzhurg,  xxvi.  (1892)  No  7.  S.  Passarge,  *  Das  Roth  im  5stlichen  Thuringien,' 
Jena,  1891.  E.  A.  Wiilfing,  Jahreshe/t  Verdn.  VaUrland.  Naturkund.  Wilrtembcrg^  Ivi. 
(1900),  pp.  1-46. 

^  The  Avicida  cantorta  zone  (see  Dr.  A.  von  Ditmarr,  'Die  Contorta-Zone,'  Munich, 
1864)  ranges  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  north  of  Ireland  and  from  Sweden  to  the  hills  of 
Lombardy.  In  northern  and  we.stern  Europe,  it  forms  part  of  a  thin  littoral  or  shallow- 
water  formation,  which  over  the  region  of  the  Alps  expands  into  a  massi\'e  calcareous  eerics 
that  accumulated  in  a  deeper  and  clearer  sea.  It  is  well  developed  also  in  northern  Italy. 
Bee  Stoppani,  *  Geologic  et  Paleontologie  des  Couches  4  Avicula  Contoi^  en  Lombardie,' 
Milan,  1881. 

^  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  while  in  the  pelagic  or  Alpine  facies  of  the  European 
Trias  fish-remains  are  on  the  whole  scarce,  and  only  occur  in  numbers  at  a  few  places,  they 
are  widely  distributed  and  tolerably  abundant  throughout  the  (German  Trias.  See  0. 
Jaekel,  Ahhand.  Geol.  Specialkart.  Elsasa-Lothr.  iii.  Heft  iv.  (1889). 

^  On  the  lithological  subdivi.sions  of  the  Muschelkalk  and  Lettenkohle  groups  see 
Professor  Sandberger's  paper  above  cited.  The  Lower  Keuper  of  Eastern  Thilringis  i' 
described  by  E.  E.  Schmid,  Abhandl.  Preuss,  Geol.  Landesanst.  L  Heft  ii. 
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Afyopkoria  OoU^ussi,  M.  transversa,  Anoplophora,  Hoeniesia  socialise 
Ceratiies  Schwidli),  Some  of  the  shales  are  crowded  with  small  phyllopod 
cnistacea  {Estheria  minutay  also  Bairdia),  Remains  of  fish  {Acrodus, 
Hybodus,  Ceratodus)  and  of  the  Maatodonsaurus  Jtegeri  and  Sothosaurus 
have  been  obtained  from  one  or  two  l}one-beds  in  the  group. 

(^  Upper  Limestone  (Hauptmnschelkalk),  divisible  in  Thuringia  into  two  groups, 
a  lower  hard  encrinite  limestone  (Trochitenkalk)  and  an  upper  group  of 
thin  limestone  with  argillaceous  partings,  known  as  the  Nodosus  group 
from  the  abundance  of  Ceratiies  nodosus  (200  to  400  feet).  In  some  regions 
(WUrzburg)  a  third  still  higher  group  of  dolomites  and  limestones,  6  feet 
thick,  is  called  the  Trigonus  group  from  the  prevalence  in  it  of  Trigonodus 
Sandbergeri,  The  upper  Muschelkalk  is  by  far  the  most  abundantly  fossil- 
iferotts  division  of  the  German  Trias.  Among  its  fossils,  TemnocheUus 
{Nautilus)  bidorsatus,  Ptychites  diix^  CeralUes  antecedens,  C.  trinodosus, 
Lima  strialOy  Myophoria  wdgaris,  Trigonodus  Samlbergeri,  Mxd  TeriimUula 
{CoRHothyris)  vulgaris  are  specially  characteristic,  with  Encrinus  lilii/ormis 
in  the  lower  and  Ceratiies  nodosus  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rock.  Some 
parts  of  the  lower  limestones  are  almost  wholly  made  up  of  crinoid  stems. 

Middle  Limestone  and  Anhydrite,  consisting  of  dolomites  with  anhydrite, 
gypsum,  and  rock-salt.  Nearly  devoid  of  organic  remains,  though  bones 
and  teeth  of  saurians  have  been  found  (100  to  300  feet). 

Lower  Limestone  (Wellenkalk),  consisting  of  limestones  and  dolomites 
(Wellendolomite),  with  in  the  upper  part  bands  of  porous  limestone  known 
as  Schanmkalk  (100  to  500  feet).  This  zone  is  on  the  whole  poor  in 
fossils,  save  in  the  limestone  bands,  some  of  which  are  full  of  Encrinus 
Brahliy  E.  gracilis^  E.  silesiacuSf  E.  CamaUiy  PecUn  ImtugatuSy  Jlcemesia 
socitUiSy  Myophoria  orbicularis.  The  middle  portion  of  the  limestone  lias 
yielded  a  number  of  brachiopods  (Spirif carina  frag ilisy  S.  hirsuta,  Athyris 
irigoneUoy  TerebrcUiUa  vtilgarisy  T.  angusta,  while  the  upper  part  or  Schanm- 
kalk contains  numerous  lamellibrauchs,  especially  the  widespread  genus 
Myophoria  {M.  rndgaris,  orbicttlaris,  eUganSy  cardissoides)y  Gervillia 
costata,  Monotis  Alheriiy  Pecten  discitesy  Dentalium  torquaiuni,  and  some 
ammonites  (Beneekeia  Buchiy  Hungarites  Strombeckif  Balatonites  OttoniSy 
Aerochordietras  Damesi), 

'Upper  (Roth). — Red  and  green  marls,  with  gypsum  in  the  lower  part,  and 
sometimes  beds  of  rock-salt  (250  to  300  feet).  Occasional  bands  of  dolo- 
mite {Rhizocorallium  dolomite  of  Tliuriugia)  yield  a  number  of  fossils 
{Rhizocorallium  jenense,  probably  a  sponge,  Myophima  costaiay  M.  vulgaris^ 
Hoemesia  socialisy  Pleuromya  mactroideSy  the  ammonite  Beneckeia  tenuis). 
The  Myophoria  is  specially  characteristic.  The  plants  of  this  stage  con- 
sist chiefly  of  VoUzia,  with  ferns  and  horse-tails. 

Middle. — Coarse-grained  sandstones  (1000  feet),  sometimes  incoherent,  with 
wayboards  of  j^^A^ria-shale ;  amphibian  footprints  and  remains  of  laby- 
rinthodonts. 

Lower. — Fine  reddish  argillaceous  false-bedded  sandstone  (Gr^s  des  Vosges) 
several  hundred  feet  thick,  often  micaceous  and  fissile,  with  occasional 
interstratifications  of  dolomite  and  of  the  marly  oolitic  limestone  called 
**Rogenstein.''  Fossils  extremely  scarce  ;  Estheria  minuta  occurs  in  some 
layers. 

The  Bunter  division,  in  the  north  and  centre  of  Germany,  lies  conformably 
on  and  passes  insensibly  into  the  Zechstein.  Except  in  the  dolomite  beds  of 
the  Roth,  it  is  usually  barren  of  organic  remains.  The  plants  already 
known  include  Equisetum  arenacewn,  E.  Mougeoiiy  one  or  two  ferns  {Ano- 
mopterisy  Caulopteris),  and  a  few  conifers  (Albertia  and  Voltzia),  The 
laroellibranch  Myophoria  costala  is  found  in  the  upper  division  all  over 
Germany.  Numerous  footprints  {Cheirotheriumy  Figs.  211,  212)  occur  on 
the  sandstones,  and  the  bones  of  labyrinthodonts  ( TreuiatusauraSy  Capito- 

,    saurus)  as  well  as  of  fish  have  been  obtained. 


< 


In  the  Vosges,  the  Bunter  (Gr^s  bigarr^,  Vosgian)  consists  of  (1)  a  lower  coarse  red 
unfoasiliferous  sandstone  (Gr^s  des  Vosges)  resting  conformably  on  the  red  Permian 
sandstone  and  marked  by  the  frequent  crystalline  condition  of  its  quartz-grains  (crystal- 
lised sandstone,  p.  166)  :  also  by  its  quartz-conglomerates,  which  occasionally  reach  a 
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thickness  of  more  that  1600  feet ;  (2)  an  upper  series  of  red  sandstones,  surmounted  by 
marls,  forming  the  Oris  bigarri  and  containing  among  other  fossils  Voltzia^  Albertia, 
Equisetum  arenacrum,  Myopharia,  Nothosaurus  Schimperi,  Menodon  plieatiUj  Odonto- 
saurus  Voltzii,  Mastodonsaurus  wctalenensis.  The  Muschelkalk  in  the  same  region  is  a 
compact  grey  limestone  capable  of  subdivision  into  three  zones,  as  in  Germany,  while 
the  Kcuper  (Marnes  iris^es)  presents  a  characteristic  assemblage  of  bright  red  and  green 
mottled  argillaceous  marls.^ 

Spftniflh  Peninsula.— The  lagoon  type  of  the  Trias  extends  southwards  into  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Pyrenees  and  through  the  east  and  south  of  Spain.  In  the  district 
around  Molina  de  Aragon  the  three  German  subdivisions  of  the  system  have  been 
recognised.^  The  lower  conglomerates  and  sandstones  of  the  province  contain  land- 
plants  {Equisetum,  Albertia).  Higher  horizons  in  different  parts  of  the  peninsula 
present  marls  and  dolomites  sometimes  with  Muschelkalk  fossils.  In  the  Pyrenees  also 
various  saliferous  marls  occur  which  are  assigned  to  this  system. 

Scandinavia.' — Northwards  the  Triassic  lagoons  of  Central  Europe  stretched  as  far  as 
Sweden.  Though  fragmentary  remains  of  the  terrestrial  flora  that  clothed  the  land 
which  surrounded  the  German  Triassic  inland  sea  not  infrequently  occur  in  the  deposits 
of  that  basin,  it  is  towards  the  north  that  the  most  abundant  traces  have  been  recovered 
of  the  vegetation  of  the  period.  Above  reddish  saliferous  rocks,  presumably  Triassic, 
there  come  in  southern  Sweden  certain  light  grey  and  yellow  strata,  which,  from  the 
occurrence  of  Avicula  eontorta  and  other  fossils  in  them,  are  assigned  to  the  Rhtctic 
stage,  though  possibly  their  higher  members  may  be  Jurassic.  They  attain  in  some 
places  a  thickness  of  500  to  800  feet,  and  cover  about  260  square  miles.  They  have 
been  divided  into  a  lower  fresh-water  group,  with  workable  coal-seams,  but  no  marine 
fossils,  and  an  upper  marine  group,  with  only  poor  coals,  but  with  numerous  marine 
organisms  {Ostrea,  Peden,  Avicula^  &c.).  In  the  coal-bearing  strata  clay-ironstones 
occur,  and  seams  of  fireclay  underlie  the  coals.  Nathorst  and  Lundgren  have  brought 
to  light  150  species  of  plants  from  these  beds— a  larger  number  than  the  whole  of  the 
Triassic  flora  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  At  Bjuf  they  include  36  species  of  ferns,  86  cycads, 
15  conifers,  and  1  monocotyledon.  The  Swedish  Triassic  rocks  have  been  arranged  as 
follows  : —  i 

Base  of  Lias  with  Cardinia^  &c. 

Younger  Rhaetic      Zone  of  Nilssmiia  polymorpka. 

[  *'  Pullastra "  bed.     {Tapes  J    [Pitllastra]  elongcUws,  MytUus  minutu^. 

Middle  Rhffitic      '  OstreaHisingeri.) 


"i  Zone  of  ThavmatopterU  Schenki. 


^  Zone  of  Equisetum  gracile^  Podozamiies  lancedaius. 

(Zone  of  Lepidopteris  OtUmis, 
Zone  of  Camptopteris  spiralis^  Baiera  paudpartita. 
Zone  ot  Anc/inozamites  gracilis,  Palissya  Stembergi,  IHctyophyllum 
exile. 

Alpine  Trias.*— We   now  pass   to   the   consideration    of  the  pelagic  or  open  sea 

^  Beiiecke,  Abkandl.  Specialkart.  Elsass- Lothringen,  1877  ;  Lepsius,  Z.  D.  O.  G.  1875, 
p.  83  ;  and  his  '  Geologic  von  Deutschland.' 

2  D.  Salvador  Calderon,  A71.  Soc,  Esp.  Hist,  Nat  xxvii.  (1898),  p.  177. 

8  See  Hebert,  Ann,  Scu  Oiol.  1869,  No.  1  ;  B,  S.  G,  F.  (2),  xxvii.  (1870),  p.  366. 
Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Sveden,  especially  Nathorst  "  Om  Floran  Sk&nes  Kolf()r- 
ande  Bildniugar,"  1878,  1879;  E.  Erdmann,  **  Beskrifning  till  Kartbladet  Hebingborg, " 
1881,  p.  42;  G.  Limlstroin,  '* Kartbladet  Engelholm,"  1880;  also  Nathorst,  "Bidrag  Ull 
Sveriges  fosslla  Flora,"  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Hand  I,  Stockhdm,  xiv.  xvi.  ;  Neufs  Jahrb.  1876, 
pp.  105,  891  ;  1879,  pp.  973,  1004  ;  (1882),  i.  p.  70.  Lundgren,  Oeol,  F&ren,  Stock- 
holm FOrh.  1880  ;  Ann.  Oeol.  Univ.  Lund.  iv. 

*  See  F.  von  Riclithofen,  *  Geoguostische  Beschreibung  der  Umgegend  von  Predazzo/  &c. 
Gotha,  1860.    Gurabel,  'Geog.  Beschreib.  des  Bayerisch.  Alpen,'  1861.    Stur,  *  Geologic  der 
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development  of  the  European  Trias  which  extends  across  the  Mediterranean  basin.  In 
the  western  Alps,  certain  lustrous  schists,  with  gypsum,  anhydrite,  dolomite,  and  rock- 
salt,  lie  underneath  the  Jurassic  series,  and  have  been  referred  to  various  geological 
horizons.  Some  part  of  them  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  Trias.^  On  the  Italian  side, 
they  swell  out  to  great  proportions,  reaching  a  thickness  of  more  than  13,000  feet  along 
the  line  of  the  Mont  Gen  is  Tunnel.  Traced  through  Piedmont,  they  are  found  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  structure  of  the  northern  Apennines,  where  they  contain 
the  celebrated  statuary  marbles  of  Carrara  (pp.  804,  1105).  They  have  undergone,  in 
these  mountainous  tracts,  extensive  metamorphism,  the  original  shales  or  marls  being 
changed  into  lustrous  schists,  and  the  limestones  into  crystalline  marbles.  But  even 
in  this  altered  condition  Triassic  fossils  have  been  found  in  them. 

Already  in  Triassic  time  a  notable  distinction  had  been  established  between  the 
geographical  conditions  of  the  regions  now  marked  by  the  eastern  and  western  Alps. 
The  line  of  division  between  the  two  areas  may  be  said  to  coincide  generally  with  that 
ancient  line  of  N.E.  and  S.W.  distarbance  known  as  the  "Rhine-Ticino  fault."  To 
the  west  the  Triassic  deposits  point  to  varying  conditions  of  lagoons  and  inland  seas. 
Eastward,  however,  the  corresponding  deposits  attain  an  enormous  development,  and  are 
now  recognised  as  presenting  a  record  of  the  deeper  water  or  pelagic  conditions  of  the 
Triassic  period.  As  Mojsisovics  has  remarked,  what  England  and  North  America  are 
for  the  Palaeozoic  formations  in  general,  what  Bohemia  is  for  the  Silurian  system,  what 
the  Jura  Mountains  are  for  the  Jurassic  deposits,  the  eastern  Alps  are  for  the  Trias.- 
Special  interest  attaches  to  the  Trias  of  these  Alps  from  the  great  thickness  of  its 
limestones  and  their  thoroughly  marine  fauna,  with  a  commingling  of  Palaeozoic  and 
Mesozoic  types  intercalated  between  the  Permian  and  Jurassic  systems.  It  would 
appear  that  during  the  deposition  of  these  limestones  the  central  core  of  crystalline  and 
Paleozoic  rocks  of  the  Alpine  chain  rose  as  an  island  that  sti'etched  from  the  Engadine 
eastward  into  Austria.  North  of  this!  old  insular  tract  the  Triassic  strata  are  on  the 
whole  somewhat  sandy,  the  accumulation  of  limestone  there  having  been  frequently 
interrupted  by  inroads  of  sand  or  silt.  On  the  south  side  the  deposition  of  limestone 
and  dolomite  went  on  more  continuously,  though  interfered  with  occasionally  by  sub- 
marine volcanic  emptions.  Some  of  the  dolomite  masses  may  have  been  coral-reefs ; 
Mojsisovics  even  believes  that  in  the  conglomeratic  portions  he  can  detect  traces  of  the 
breaker-action  by  which  the  reefe  were  ground  down,  while  the  thin  marls  were  deposited 
in  lagoons,  or  in  the  inner  channels  between  the  reefs  and  the  land.     But  it  is  specially 

Stfiermark,'  1871.  E.  von  Mojsisovics,  Jahrb.  (Jeol.  JUichsanstalt,  Vienna,  1869,  1874, 
1S75. 1880  ;  Abhandl.  Oeoi.  Reichsanstalt,  1875-1893  ;  VerhancU.  Oed.  Reichsanstalt,  1866, 
1S:5, 1879,  1896;  SitA.  Akad.  WUn,  ci.  (1892),  p.  769;  cv.  (1896),  p.  5  ;  and  *Dolo- 
mitriffe  Siidtirols  und  Venetiens,'  1878.  E.  Suess,  *  Die  Enstehuug  der  Alpen,*  1876. 
Memoirs  by  Von  Hauer,  Ijaube,  Suess,  Stache,  Stur,  Toula,  Bittner,  and  others  in  the 
Jokrb.  OeoL  Reichm-nstalt.  Von  Hauer's  *  Geologic,'  p.  358  et  seq.  Mrs.  Gordon  (Miss  M. 
OgUvie),  Q.  J.  O.  S,  xlix.  (1893),  p.  1  ;  Oeol.  Mag.  1892,  p.  145  ;  1894,  p.  365  ;  1900, 
p.  337  ;  Verhandl.  Oeoi.  Reichtanst.  1900,  p.  306.  The  fossils  are  described  by  Benecke, 
'»W.  Palteontol.  Beitr.  vol.  ii.  ;  Mojsisovics,  Abhandl.  Oeol.  Reichsanst.  vi.  vii.  x.  ;  Pal«- 
fmtitlogia  Indica^  ser.  xv.  vol.  iiL  (1899)  ;  G.  L.  Laube,  Denksdi.  Akad.  Wien^  xxiv.-xxx.  ; 
A.  Rothpletz,  Palssontoffraphica,  xxxiii.  (1886),  pp.  1-180.  Numerous  other  memoirs  are 
cited  by  Mojsisovics  in  his  '  Dolomitriife.' 

*  The  "Schistes  Instr/'s"  of  the  western  Alps  and  the  "Bundnerschiefer  "  farther  east 
have  given  rise  to  much  discussion  (p.  802).  The  controversy  has  been  well  summarised  by 
Professor  J.  W.  Gregory,  Q.  J.  G.  .S'.  Hi.  (1896),  and  by  Professor  Rothpletz,  Z.  D.  O.  O. 
1895,  Heft  i.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  rocks  consist  of  a  great  series  of  altered 
strata,  which  include  Archaean,  Palseozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  even  perhaps  Cainozoic  formations. 
The  Triassic  portion  of  them  is  generally  recognisable  by  its  peculiar  lithological  characters. 

'*  'Die  Dolomitriife,'  p.  39. 
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deserving  of  notice  that  corals  were  not  the  only  agents  in  the  accumulation  of  reef-like 
masses  in  this  region.  Alike  in  the  dolomites  and  the  massive  limestones  calcareoiu 
sea-alg8B  occur  so  abundantly  as  to  show  that  they  grew  up  into  wide  reefs,  which, 
judging  from  what  is  known  of  the  distribution  of  such  organisms  at  present,  show  that 
the  Triassic  sea  in  these  tracts  did  not  exceed  200  fathoms  in  depth.  Though  oi^ganisms 
of  higher  grade  are  often  associated  with  these  reef-building  plants,  they  occur  most 
frequently  in  the  thin-bedded  marls  and  shales  at  definite  horizons  in  the  aeries  of 
strata. 

Having  regard  to  the  lithology  and  paleontology  of  the  Alpine  Trias,  Mojsiaovics 
proposed  some  yeara  ago  to  consider  the  system  in  the  eastern  Alps  as  pointing  to  the 
existence  of  two  great  marine  '*  provinces."  The  larger  of  these  layover  the  sites  of 
North  and  South  Tyrol,  Lombardy,  and  Carinthia,  and  stretched  far  to  the  east.  To  this 
area  the  able  Austrian  investigator  gave  the  name  of  the  **  Mediterranean  province." 
To  the  other,  which  occupied  a  limited  tract  on  the  north-east  slopes  of  the  Austrian 
Alps,  extending  from  the  Salzkammergut  iuto  Hungary,  he  gave  the  designation  of 
**  Juvavian  province"  (from  the  old  Roman  name  of  Salzburg).  Though  the  Triassic 
deposits  of  these  two  regions  were  geologically  contemporaneous,  they  enclose  remarkably 
different  assemblages  of  organic  remains,  insomuch  that  the  palseontological  zones  which 
can  be  determined  in  the  one  have  not  been  found  to  hold  good  in  the  other.  In  no 
respect  is  this  independence  more  strongly  shown  than  in  the  great  contrast  presented 
by  the  Ammonites  of  the  two  areas.  ■  The  Juvavian  province  has  yielded  a  Triassic 
cephalopodous  fauna  far  outrivalling  in  variety  and  interest  that  of  any  other  tract 
It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  the  cephalopods  were  quite  distinct  in  the  two 
regions,  Phylloceras^  DwlymUes,  Halorites,  TropUes,  KhaMoceras,  and  CocMoeeras  being 
regarded  as  the  dominant  and  distinctive  genera  of  the  Juvavian  province,  while 
Lytoceras,  SagecerctSf  and  Ptychites  were  equally  characteristic  of  the  Mediterranean 
province.^  The  progress  of  research,  however,  has  shown  that  the  so-called  Juvavian 
province  can  no  longer  be  strictly  maintained,  for  the  type  of  I'ocks  and  fossils  on  which 
it  was  based  have  been  found  in  the  midst  of  the  Mediterranean  basin.  Nevertheless  it 
remains  true  that  the  peculiar  lithological  and  palteontological  features,  as  well  as  the 
complicated  structure,  of  the  district  of  the  Salzkammergut  have  up  to  the  present  time 
interposed  very  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  institution  of  any  exact  comparison 
between  the  Triassic  succession  in  that  area  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Alpine  region. 
The  table  ou  the  following  page,  compiled  from  the  results  of  recent  researches,  shows  the 
contrasted  grouping  of  the  Ti-iassic  formations  on  the  two  sides  of  the  eastern  Alps,  and 
their  distinction  from  those  of  the  German  inland  sea,  between  which  and  the  Alpine 
'  basins  there  seem  to  have  been  only  occasional  and  brief  intervals  of  connection  : ' — 

^  Mojsisovics  has  modified  his  earlier  opinions  regarding  the  order  of  the  Triassic  forma- 
tions in  the  Salzkammergut  {.Sitid).  Akad.  Wien^  1892,  p.  780). 

^  In  the  preparation  of  this  account  of  the  Alpine  Trias  I  was  greatly  aided  by  Mrs. 
Gordon,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  geological  system  in  the  eastern  Alps  is  well 
shown  in  her  papers  already  cited.  The  table  on  next  page  was  entirely  drawn  up  by  her. 
Compare  the  Table  on  p.  1106. 
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1.  Bunter. — The  base  of  the  Alpine  Trias  shades  down  into  the  Permian  formations 
(Bellerophon  limestone,  Groden  sandstone),  and  consists  of  the  group  of  red  sandj 
micaceous  shales  known  as  the  Werfen  beds  (from  Werfen  in  the  Salzburg),  which  form 
a  tolerably  persistent  horizon.  Among  the  fossils  in  the  upper  part  are  Nalieella  aataia. 
Turbo  reclecostattcSf  Myophoria  costtUa,  Monotis  auriia^  and  the  ammonites  TiroliUs 
{CeraiUes)  cassianuSf  Dahnatiniis  idrianus^  Z>.  mtichianus,  TrcuJiyceras  Liccanum; 
Norites  eaprilensis.  Some  of  these  organisms  occur  so  abundantly  as  to  form  entire 
beds.  Corals,  echinoUerms,  and  brachiopods  (except  Lingula)  are  absent.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  group  Monotis  Clarai  is  especially  abundant.  The  presence  hei-e  of  Myophvria 
costata,  a  chai*acteristic  form  of  the  German  Riith,  serves  to  mark  the  relation  of  the 
Werfen  beds  to  the  Triassic  series  of  the  German  area. 

2.  Muschelkalk. — It  is  above  the  position  of  the  Werfen  beds  that  the  Alpine 
Trias  begins  to  manifest  great  lithological  differences,  not  only  in  the  two  provinces  on 
the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  Alps,  but  even  within  the  confines  of  each  province 
The  general  character  of  these  differences  is  expressed  in  the  foregoing  table.  Yet, 
with  some  notable  exceptions,  the  {lalaeontological  zones  can  be  distinguished.  The 
lower  Muschelkalk  of  the  eastern  Alps  consists  in  its  inferior  portion  of  sedimentary 
deposits  which  are  largely  argillaceous,  while  the  upper  part  is  composed  of  limestones 
and  dolomites  arranged  in  lenticular  reef-like  masses.  The  lower  argillaceous  division 
varies  in  its  paliuontological  character.  Mojsisovics  distinguishes  three  facies,  the  lowest 
in  which  lamellibranchs  predominate  (Recoaro),  and  which  shows  a  close  litho- 
logical and  ])al{eontological  relation  to  the  German  Muschelkalk,  followed  by  one  with 
brachiopods  and  land-plants,  and  that  by  a  third  with  cephalopods  (Dont,  Val  Infcnia 
and  Brags).  The  calcareous  group  sometimes  resembles  in  lithological  character  the 
German  Wellenkalk,  but  in  certain  places  it  assumes  the  aspect  of  reefs.  Among  the 
most  important  fossils  of  the  Alpine  Lower  Muschelkalk  some  are  common  to  this  stage 
in  Germany,  such  as  Spirifcrina  Mentzeli,  S.  hirmta,  Kkynchonella  deeurUUOy  Terebratula 
[CoBtiothyris)  vulgaris^  T,  aiigusta,  Myophoria  wZgariSy  Pecten  discUes^  Encrinus  gracilis^ 
CeratUes  Irinodosus.  But  there  remains  a  large  number  of  peculiar  forms,  especially  the 
abundant  ammonites  {Ptychites,  TracJiyceras^  numerous  species,  Lytoceras).  The  Upper 
Muschelkalk  is  generally  a  dark  grey  to  black  limestone,  but  sometimes  (Salzkam- 
mergut)  is  red  and  like  a  marble.  Among  the  typical  fossils  are  ffalobia  {Daonella) 
Sturiy  H.  (D.)  parthanejisiSf  Orthoceraa  cavipanile^  Nautilus  Pichleriy  PtychiUs  gibhus, 
Arccstes Bramanlciy  ^goceras  megalodiscus,  CeratUes  {Trojchyceras)  trinodosus,  and  others. 

3.  Noric  Stage. — It  was  at  the  close  of  the  dejx)8ition  of  the  Alpine  Muschelkalk 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Noric  stage  that  the  two  great  biological  provinces  above 
referred  to  were  finally  established.  The  general  grouping  of  the  formations  in  each  area 
and  the  striking  difference  they  present  even  within  the  same  area  are  best  understood 
from  the  insi)ection  of  such  a  table  as  that  given  above.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
Alps  two  groups  in  this  stage  have  been  recognised  :  (1)  the  Buchenstein  beds,  consisting 
of  flaggy  and  nodular  limestones,  with  hornstone  concretions.  These  strata  have  not  yet 
been  found  in  the  northern  Alps.  Among  their  fossils  are  Orthocenis  Bdckhi,  Arcestes 
trompianuSy  and  other  species,  Ptychites  angusto-umbilicatus,  Sageceras  Zsignumdyi, 
Lytoceras^  cf.  wcngenense^  Trachycera^  Curionii,  T,  JUitzi^  and  other  species,  Spiriftrina 
Mcntzelit  Halobia  {Daonella)  Taramcllii,  and  other  species.  (2)  The  Wengen  beds 
comprise  all  the  stiata  lying  between  the  Buchenstein  beds  and  the  base  of  the  ^t  Cassian 
group.  Their  most  inifiortant  material  consists  of  a  dark  sandstone  with  shaly  partings, 
derived  chiefly  from  volcanic  detritus.  In  South  Tyrol  and  in  Carinthia  sheets  of  lava 
and  tuff  lie  at  the  base  of  this  group,  and  thicken  out  round  the  centres  of  eruption. 
With  these  interbedded  igneous  rocks  are  associated  bosses  and  dykes  of  augite-porphyr)* 
and  melaphyre.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  Wengen  beds  is  the  great  development 
of  reefs  formed  by  calcareous  algae  {GyroporeHa,  including  Dipilopora)^  and  built  up  into 
enormous  masses  of  limestone  and  dolomite  with  corals,  large  Naticas,  and  Chemnitzias. 
Among  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Wengen  beds  are  Trachyceras  Arehelaus,  and 
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numerous  other  species,  Arcestes  tridentinuSf  Pinacoceras  daonicum^  Halobia  Lommeli, 
with  in  some  places  remains  of  land-plants,  which  include  EquisetUes  arenaceus^  Neuro- 
pUris  several  species,  ScLgenopUris,  PecopteriSf  TJiinnfeldiOy  Fterophyllum,  Tasniopteris, 
Foitzia,^ 

4.  Carinthian  Stage. — The  geographical  distribution  of  the  two  marine  provinces 
lasted  beyond  the  early  part  of  this  stage.  Thereafter  the  separation  between  them  gradu- 
ally disappeared,  and  some  of  their  peculiar  ammonites  began  to  migrate  from  the  one  terri- 
tory to  the  other.  In  the  southern  area  Mojsisovics  has  noted  three  distinct  Carinthian 
groups  :  (1)  the  St.  Cassian  beds,  consisting  of  brownish  calcareous  marls,  limestones,  and 
oolites.  This  group  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  astonishing  abundance  and  variety 
of  its  organic  remains.  The  Echinoderms  are  particularly  prominent.  Abundant  also  are 
the  species  offfcUobia  {Daonella)  {H.  cassiana  and  H.  Richthofeni).  Corals  abound  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  dolomite-reefs,  and  the  coral  banks,  like  the  beds  of  echinoderms, 
can  be  traced  laterally  into  these  reefs.  The  St.  Cassian  beds  are  represented  in  other 
parts  of  the  Alps  by  fossiliferous  limestones  (Marmolata  and  Esino  limestones  in  South 
Tyrol  and  Lonibardy,  Wetterstein  limestone  in  North  Tyrol)  and  nearly  unfossiliferous 
dolomites  (Schlern  dolomite  in  South  Tyrol,  "  Erzfiihrende  Dolomit"  of  Cariuthia)  of 
the  "reef- type"  of  Mojsisovics.  Out  of  the  large  series  of  fossils  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  here  : — Trachyceras  cum,  si)ecies  of  Arcestes^  Lobites,  OrthoceraSy  Naviiluaj 
Bacirites,  Gervillia  aitgiista^  Koninckina  LeonJiardi,  Jthynchonella  semipleda,  Bncrintu 
cassianus^  PetUacrinus  propiiiquus,  Cidaris  dorsata.  (2)  The  Ralbl  beds'"*  mark  the  close 
of  the  separation  of  the  two  provinces,  for  they  range  from  the  one  into  the  other.  They 
consist  of  dark  bituminous  marly  strata,  with  lenticular  beds  and  thick  reef-like  masses 
of  limestone,  and  frequently  with  gypsum  and  rauchwacke.  Their  fauna,  distinguished 
by  the  large  number  of  littoral  lamellibranchs,  includes  Trigonia  Kefersteini,  Cardita 
Gumbeli,  Corbula  Hosthomi,  Halobia  rugosa,  Gervillia  bipartita,  Megalodus  carinthiacuSf 
Chemnitziaeximia^  Naviilus  Wulfenit  Trachyceras  aonoides,  TheLunz  sandstones,  which 
belong  to  this  horizon,  have  yielded  numerous  land-plants  comprising  many  si)ecies  of 
Pterophyllum  and  forms  of  EquisetUes,  Calamites,  Keuropteris,  AleOiopteris,  kc.  (3)  The 
beds  comprising  the  zone  of  Avicula  exilis  and  Turbo  aolitarius  show  a  return  of  the 
dolomitic  condition  of  earlier  parts  of  the  system.  These  conditions  had  already  set  in 
during  the  deposition  of  the  Raibl  beds,  but  they  reached  their  full  develo])ment  during 
the  accumulation  of  the  next  group,  when  masses  of  dolomite  ranging  up  to  nearly  4000 
feet  in  thickness  were  laid  down.  This  group  of  rocks,  though  placed  by  Mojsisovics 
in  the  Carinthian  stage,  is  by  other  authors  considered  to  be  Rhaetic.  In  North  Tyrol 
it  is  known  as  the  Main  Dolomite  (Hauptdolomit),  in  the  Salzkammergut  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  Dachstein  limestone,^  which  forms  an  important  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the 
district.  These  rocks  everywhere  present  a  great  contrast  to  the  strata  below  them  in 
their  poverty  of  organic  remains.  Some  of  their  most  prominent  fossils  are  casts  of 
MeffcUodus  (if.  G&mbeli,  M.  camplanattis,  i/.  Mojsvdri,  &c.),  and  remains  of  calcareous 
algae  {Gyroporella).  The  bituminous  Seefield  beds  of  the  North  Tyrol  have  yielded  many 
fishes  {Semionotus,  Lepidotits,  PholidophortLs)  and  remains  of  plants. 

Until  recently,  according  to  Mojsisovics,  the  order  of  superposition  of  the  rocks  in 
the  Hallstadt  area  was  misinterpreted.  He  now  believes  that  the  Hallstadt  marble 
does  not  form  a  continuous  mass  overlying  the  Zlambach  beds,  but  that  the  latter, 
instead  of  underlying  the  Hallstadt  rock,  actually  lie  within  it.  He  has  grouped  a 
section  of  the  Hallstadt  series  as  a  separate  stage  under  the  name  of  "  Juvavian."  It 
consiBts  at  the  base  of  red  and  variegated  lenticular  seams  of  limestone  with  Sagenites 
Giebeli.    Then  follow  red  lenticular  limestones  with  gasteropods  (zone  of  Cladiscites 

*  On  the  Wengen,  St.  Cassian,  and  Raibl  groups  of  the  Seiser  Alp,  Tyrol,  see  K.  A.  von 
Zittel,  Sitsb.  Bayer,  Akad,  Munich,  xxix.  (1899),  p.  341.  On  the  fossils  of  the  Wengen  and 
Cassian  groups,  see  Mrs.  Gordon,  Q,  J.  G,  S.  xlix.  (1893),  pp.  1-78  ;  Geol.  Mag,  1900,  p.  337. 

»  Preih.  v.  Wohrmann,  "Die  Raibler  Schichten,"  Jahrb.  Geol,  Reichsanst,  1893,  p.  617. 
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ruher).  It  is  here  that  the  Zlambach  beds  come  in  with  their  CJun^ocercu  Haueru  They 
are  succeeded  by  grey  limestone  with  Pinacoeeras  MetUmichi,  and  this  by  seams  of 
limestone  carrying  CyrtopleurUes  bicrenaiiis.^  This  whole  series,  comprising  several 
palseontological  zones,  is  regarded  by  Mojsisovics  as  the  equivalent  in  time  of  the  Main 
Dolomite. 

5.  Rhsetic  Stage. — Two  distinct  facies  of  this  stage  are  developed  in  the  eastern 
Alps,  but  the  unity  of  the  deposits  over  the  whole  region  is  shown  by  the  {iresence  of 
the  characteristic  Aviaila  cantortcu  The  Kossen  beds  are  a  marly,  highly  fossiliferous 
group  of  strata,  marking  probably  the  shallower  water,  while  the  upper  Dachstein  lime- 
stone into  which  they  merge  may  indicate  the  opener  sea.  Suess  has  distinguished  a 
series  of  ''facies"  in  this  group,  the  lowest  (Swabian)  marked  by  the  preponderance  of 
lamellibranchs,  the  next  (Carpathian)  by  the  abundance  of  Terebraiula  gregaria  and 
Flicatula  iivtusairiata  ;  the  Hauptlithodendron-limestone — a  thick  mass  of  coral  lime- 
stone ;  the  Kossen  facies  including  the  dark  brachiopod  limestones  with  shaly  partings, 
and  the  Salzburg  facies  recognisable  by  the  prominence  of  its  cephalopoda  {Choristo- 
ceras  Marshi^  jEgoceras  planorboides). 

The  Kossen  beds  are  most  fully  developed  in  the  northern  Alps,  more  particularly 
in  Bavaria  and  North  Tyrol,  thinning  out  towards  Salzkammergut,  while  the  dolo- 
mitic  facies  of  Dachstein  limestone  predominates  in  the  southern  Alps,  the  fossiliferous 
marly  facies  only  appearing  in  the  Lombardy  Alps.  The  occurrence  of  the  fossiliferous 
Rhaitic  beds  in  the  Alps  gave  not  only  the  first  clue  to  the  identity  in  time  of  the 
Triassic  beds  in  Alpine  and  extra- Alpine  regions,  but  it  has  proved  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  tracing  the  zonal  parallelism  of  the  Ti-iassic  succession  within  the  Alps 
themselves.  As  has  been  said,  a  great  thickness  of  wholly  unfossiliferous  dolomitic  and 
gypsifcrous  rock  sometimes  occurs  in  the  western  Alps,  and  it  would  be  impo.ssibIe  to 
assign  a  Triassic  age  to  any  part  of  this  series  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  well-known 
Rheetic  fossils  in  the  beds  immediately  succeeding  them.  Again,  the  same  fossils  give 
undoubted  evidence  of  the  gradual  submersion  of  the  island  of  older  crystalline  and 
Palaeozoic  rocks  in  the  Triassic  sea  of  the  eastern  Alps.  Rhtetio  fossils  are  found  on  the 
Radstadter  Tauer  and  on  the  Stubey  Mountains  in  the  central  chain  of  the  Alps. 

The  intrusive  volcanic  rocks  of  the  celebrated  districts  of  Predazzo  and  Monzoni  in 
South  Tyrol  are  referred  by  some  authors  to  Lower,  by  others  to  Upper  Triassic  time. 
At  Predazzo  there  is  a  core  of  orthoclase  porphyry  and  tourmaline  granite  with  an 
envelope  of  syenite,  by  which,  among  the  now  familiar  phenomena  of  contact-meta 
morphism,  the  Triassic  limestones  have  been  in  places  converted  into  marble.  Similar 
phenomena  are  presented  at  Monzoni,  where  a  central  boss  of  augite-syenite,  traversed 
by  veins  of  gabbro,  melaphyre,  &c.,  cuts  across  the  Triassic  strata  {anU^  p.  774). 

The  Triassic  rocks  of  the  Alps  have  participated  in  the  great  earth-movements  to 
which  this  chain  of  mountains  owes  its  structure,  and  they  consequently  present  remark- 
able cases  of  dislocation,  inversion,  and  even  of  metamorphism.  Thus  the  Triassic 
formations  of  the  Radstadter  Tauer  in  the  Tyrol  cannot  be  separated  from  the  calc-mica 
schist  of  that  district,  and  Professor  Suess  regards  this  schist  as  an  altered  Triassic  lime- 
stone.^ 

Hediterraneaii  BajBin. — Continued  study  of  the  pelagic  facies  of  the  Trias  as  first 
encountered  in  the  eastern  Alps  has  shown  that  this  type  extends  throughout  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  extending  into  Asia  Minor  and  sweeping  across  central  and 
southern  Asia  even  as  far  as  Japan  and  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  On  the  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean  enough  has  been  ascertained  to  show  how  widely  the  open  Triassic 
sea  spread  over  that  region.  On  the  west  side,  Lower  (Dinarian)  and  Upper  (Norid 
Triassic  ccphalopods  have  been  obtained  from  the  district  of  Barcelona.^    The  Balearic 


^  Mojsisovics,  SUzb.  Akoui,  Wien,  1892,  p.  769. 

2  Anzeiger  Akad.  Wien,  No.  xxiv.  20th  Nov.  1890. 

^  Mojsisovics,  Silzb,  Akad.  UVe/i,  civ.  pp.  1295,  1299. 
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Isles  have  furnished  fossils  indicating  the  presence  of  Lower  None  (Fassanian)  strata. 
In  the  north  of  Italy  Triassic  formations,  sometimes  in  a  much  altered  condition,  have 
been  detected  in  the  Cottian  and  Apuan  Alps.  The  famons  statuary  marbles  of  Carrara, 
aa  already  mentioned  (p.  804),  are  regarded  as  probably  part  of  this  metamorphosed 
series.  Right  down  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  Triassic  rocks  appear  here  and  there  in 
the  axes  of  the  deeper  folds  into  which  the  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  rocks  of  the 
Apennine  chain  have  been  thrown.  Near  the  south  end  of  the  Peninsula  they  form 
lofty  ranges  of  hills  which,  as  at  Monte  Papa,  rise  more  than  6000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  in  that  district  they  have  supplied  upper  Triassic  (Longobardian)  shells.^  They 
reappear  in  Sicily  and  again  on  the  east  side  of  the  Adriatic,  where  they  range  through 
Dalmatia.  In  the  island  of  Crete,  phyllitic  limestones,  gypsum,  dolomite,  black  slates, 
and  qnartzites  containing  recognisable  fossils  have  been  referred  to  the  Upper  Trias. 
Bat  the}"^  have  undergone  great  metamorphisni,  the  altered  limestones  hardly  differing 
from  the  most  ancient  varieties,  while  the  cipollinos  have  become  coarsely  crystalline.* 
Lower  Trias  fossils  have  been  obtained  from  many  places  in  Bosnia.  The  system  rises 
once  more  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Hungarian  plain,  and  stretches  through  the  Car- 
pathian chain  by  the  Bukovina  into  the  Dobrudscha. 

The  prolonged  examination  of  the  remarkably  fossiliferous  deposits  of  Hindustan  has 
supplied  some  gaps  that  occur  in  the  European  development  of  the  Triassic  system,  and 
has  led  the  Austrian  geologists  to  a  revision  and  readjustment  of  the  classification  and 
equivalents  of  the  various  formations,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table :  ** — 

*  G.  de  Lorenzo,  Atti.  Accad.  Napoli.  vi.  ser.  2,  No.  15  (1894),  p.  60  ;  vii.  No.  8 
(1895).  Baldacci  and  Viola,  Bdl.  Com,  Geol.  Ital.  xxv.  (1894),  p.  372.  G.  di  Stefano,  xxvi. 
(1896),  p.  4. 

*  L.  Cayeux,  CanipL  rend.  12th  May  1902. 

*  The  Lower  Trias  a«  here  given  has  been  compiled  by  Dr.  W.  Waagen  and  Dr.  C. 
Diener ;  the  Upper  Trias  by  Dr.  E.  v.  Mojsisovics,  Sitzb.  Acad,  Wien,  civ.  (1895),  p.  1279. 
See  also  Dr.  Mojsisovics'  Memoir  in  PdUeorUologia  Indica  (already  cited),  p.  155. 
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» — The  Trias  has  a  wide  extension  in  this  continent  From  the  Mediterranean 
basin  it  stretches  through  Asia  Minor,  where  at  Balia  Maaden  in  Mysia  dark  shales  and 
limestones  enclose  species  of  ArcesteSf  NautUus,  and  ffalobia  (Juvavian  and  probably 
Sevatian),  while  at  Ismid  on  the  sea  of  Marmora  Lower  Triassic  (Dinarian)  forms  have 
been  obtained  by  Dr.  F.  Toula.  Traces  of  still  older  parts  of  the  system  (Scythian)  have 
been  detected  in  the  Araxes  Pass  near  Djoolfa  in  Armenia.  The  Eastern  Pamir  has 
yielded  three  species  of  Sdlarella  and  Monotis  salinaria,  indicating  the  middle  or  upper 
section  of  the  Juvavian  stage.  But  it  is  within  the  confines  of  India  that  the  most  com- 
plete representation  of  the  pelagic  Trias  has  been  met  with  in  this  continent.  The  Salt 
Range  of  the  Punjab  supplies  a  remarkably  full  display  of  the  lowest  or  Scythian  series 
of  the  system,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table,  no  fewer  than  seven  distinct 
palseontological  zones  being  said  to  be  there  traceable.  Again,  in  tlie  Himalayan 
region  the  Upper  Triassic  groups  are  well  developed  and  contain  a  rich 
cephalopodan  fauna.  The  Carinthian  stage  at  Rimkin  Paiar,  Niti  Pass,  and  Ralphn 
Glacier  has  yielded  numerous  genera  and  species  of  cephalopoda  indicative  of  the  Julian 
group  (AncUomiteSt  ArpadiUs,  ClculiseUes,  OlydonautiluSf  BtUamoceras,  OriesbaehUeSt 
ffungarUes,  IseulUea,  Jovites,  Joannites,  JuvavUes^  Megapkyllite8,  McjsvariteSf  Nautilus, 
Orthoceras,  FaradadisciteSf  FlaciteSf  Fleuronautilus,  ProarciteSj  ProtrachyceroA,  PtyehiteSj 
Soffenites,  Styriies,  Tibetitea,  Traehyceras).  The  Juvavian  stage  as  displayed  in  the 
J7aZm^-limestone  affords  the  richest  assemblage  of  Upper  Triassic  cephalopoda,  of 
which  60  species  have  been  obtained.  They  include  the  following  additional  genera  : 
Areedes,  AtrcutiUs,  AnatibetiUs,  Bambanctgites,  Clumites  (6  species),  DionUes,  DUtmarUeSy 
GuanbelUes,  Malarites  (5  sp.),  HdictUes,  Parajuvavites  (13  sp.),  ParatibetUea  (5  sp.j, 
PinaeoeeraSy  SafidlingiteSf  SireniteSy  and  Steinmannites  (6  sp.).  Above  the  Halorites- 
limeatone  come  limestones  and  dolomites  (100  to  120  metres)  with  Spiri/eriTia  Oriesbachi, 
but  the  upward  succession  of  oephalopods  has  not  been  traced  further,  though  a 
fragment  of  a  Sagenites  has  been  obtained  from  the  "  Sagenites  beds  "  of  Dr.  Diener.^ 

In  the  terrestrial  Gondwana  system  of  peninsular  India,  the  Triassic  series  >  is 
believed  to  be  represented  by  the  Panchet  group  already  mentioned  (p.  1079),  which 
consiflta  chiefly  of  thick  beds  of  pale  coarse  felspathio  sandstones  with  bands  of  red  clay 
and  in  the  upper  part  occasional  conglomerates,  the  whole  in  the  Damodar  vaUey  not 
exceeding  1800  feet  in  thickness.  These  strata  have  supplied  a  number  of  land-plants 
{Schiionewray  VertebrarUiy  PecopteriSy  Thinnfddiay  Oleandridiumy  GlossopUriSy  Samar- 
opaia)y  bat  their  most  important  palsontological  characteristic  lies  in  their  being  the 
chief  repository  of  the  animal  remains  of  the  Gondwana  system.  They  have  yielded 
Ettheria,  a  number  of  labyrinthodonts  {ffanioglyptuSy  OlyptogncUhuSy  Paehygonia), 
dicynodonts  (Z>.  orientaliSy  PtychoticLgum),  and  a  deinosaur  {Epicampodon),'^ 

In  north-western  Afghanistan  the  Permo- Carboniferous  group  alluded  to  on  p.  1079 
passes  upward  into  sandstones,  limestones,  and  shales,  which  are  regarded  as  probably 
Upper  Triassic  At  their  base  the  typical  shells  Hcdobia  Lommeli  and  Monotis  salinaria 
are  found,  indicating  a  marine  horizon,  but  the  great  mass  of  sediments  are  charac- 
terised by  a  terrestrial  flora  and  intercalated  seams  of  coal,  as  in  the  Gondwana  system.' 

Far  to  the  east,  in  the  island  of  Roth,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
Triasaio  strata  have  been  found  containing  the  characteristic  shell  MonotU  salinariay 
with  ffalobia  (Daonella).  Traces  of  the  pelagic  type  of  the  system  have  been  detected 
at  wide  intervals  along  the  western  border  of  the  Pacific.  In  five  separate  distiicts  of 
Japan  representatives  of  what  may  be  the  Anisian,  Noric,  and  Juvavian  stages  have 
been  noted  {CeratUeSy  ArpadiUSy  DanubiteSy  JapwiHeSy  AnolcUeSy  GymnileSy  PaeudomoTioiis 
oehotiea).  The  uppermost  members  of  the  Japanese  Trias,  })aralleled  with  the  Rhsetic 
series  of  Europe,  consist  of  a  thick  series  of  shales  and  sandstones  with  seams  of 
anthracite  and  a  characteristio  flora  of  ferns  and  cycads,  which  include  Dictyophyllum 


^  Mqjsisovics,  Pidaont.  Indica,  supra  cit.  p.  127.  ^  '  Manual  of  Geology  of  India/  p.  170. 

•  Griesbach,  Records  QtoL,  Surv,  Indiuy  xix.  (1886),  p.  239. 
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acutilobum  and  Baiera  paiicipartela,  also  found  in  £urope.^  The  Scythian  and  Dinarian 
stages  are  developed  in  the  coast  province  of  Eastern  Siberia  near  Yladivostock^  where 
Brahmanian  and  Anisian  cephalopods  have  been  discovered.  The  Paeudamonotis 
ochoHca  has  been  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Okhotsk. 

Arctic  Ocean. — The  pelagic  type  of  the  Trias  extends  from  the  Pacific  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  It  has  been  recognised  among  the  New  Siberian  Islands  off  the  month  of  the 
River  Olenek,  and  still  fai-ther  west  in  Spitzbergen.  The  Scythian  stage  with  CercUUrs 
aubroimstus,  and  the  Dinarian  with  Hungariies  tri/onnis,  have  been  found  in  the  former 
district.  The  Dinarian  stage,  with  a  Postdonamya-limestone  below  and  a  Dcumella-lime- 
stone  above,  occurs  in  Spitzbergen.  It  fills  the  geologist  with  astonishmen  t  to  find  in  these 
northern  regions  a  rich  cephalopod  fauna  embracing  CercUiUs  (30  species),  DinariUa  (8), 
Meekoeeras  (6),  Xenodiscus  (4),  SibirUes  (3),  FrosphingUes,  Popanoccras  {5  or  6),  PiyehiUs 
(6),  NautUvs  (2),  PleuronaiUiluSt  ffungarites,  AtractUcs  ;  also  species  of  Pseudomonotis 
(11),  Daonella,  Oxytonuif  Avicula,  PecUn^  OervilUa^  Cardita,  Lingular  Spiriferuia,  and 
PhynchonellOt  together  with  remains  of  fish  and  reptiles  (Acrodus  spilzbergensis^  IdUhyo- 
saurus  polaris,  Afiro9aurus  Nordenskioldii),^  An  upper  Triassio  terrestrial  flora  is 
likewise  preserved  in  the  strata  of  Research  Bay,  Spitzbergen. 

Australasia.  — Returning  now  to  the  Pacitic  basin  we  may  follow  the  Triassic  develop- 
ment southward.  In  New  Caledonia  the  detection  of  Pkylloceras^  Stenareestes,  Pseudt^ 
monotis  and  other  fossils  indicates  the  probable  existence  there  of  the  Jnvavian  stage.^ 
In  New  Zealand  also  the  same  stage  is  probably  represented  by  the  strata  which  have 
furnished  specimens  of  Pseudomonotis,  Halobiay  OlydonaxUUus  and  Nautilus,*  In  this 
colony  Sir  James  Hector  has  grouped  under  the  name  of  Trias  a  great  thickness  of  strata 
divisible  into  three  series.  (1)  The  Oreti  series — a  thick  mass  of  green  and  grey  tuff-like 
sandstones  and  breccias,  with  a  remarkable  congloonerate  (50  to  400  feet  thick)  contain- 
ing boulders  of  crystalline  rocks  sometimes  5  feet  in  diameter,  found  both  in  the  North 
and  South  Islands ;  fossils,  chiefly  Permian  and  Triassic,  but  with  a  Pentacrinus  like 
a  Jurassic  species.  (2)  Above  these  beds,  lies  the  Wairoa  series,  containing  Monotis 
salinaria,  HcUcbia  Lommeli,  &c,,  and  also  plants,  as  Dammarafj  GlosiopteriSf  ZamUeg, 
&c.  (3)  The  Otapiri  series,  which,  from  the  commingling  of  fossils,  nearly  allied  to 
Jurassic  species  with  others  which  are  Tiiassic  and  some  even  Permian,  and  from  tlie 
presence  of  many  forms  identical  with:  those  of  the  Rhsetic  formations  of  the  Alps,  is 
assigned  to  the  Upper  Trias  or  Rhsetic  division.^ 

The  indications  furnished  by  the  rocks  of  New  Zealand  as  to  the  southern  limits  of 
the  open  sea  of  Triassic  time  are  supplemented  and  made  clearer  by  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  rocks  of  Australia.  Thus  in  New  South  Wales  an  unmistakably  terrestrial 
condition  of  sedimentation  is  revealed  by  the  Hawkesbury  series— a  succession  of 
yellowish-white  sandstones  and  shales  provisionally  placed  in  this  system.  This  series, 
which  lies  upon  the  Permian  or  Permo-Carboniferous  Coal-measures,  sometimes  with 
no  apparent  break  and  sometimes  witli  a  decided  unconformability,  has  been  sub- 
divided into  three  groups.®  At  the  base  lie  (1)  the  Narrabeen  beds,  made  up  of  sand- 
stones and  shales  which  range  from  350  to  1900  feet  in  thickness.  Their  most  con- 
spicuous features  are  a  band  of  purplish-red  shale  at  the  top, 'and  the  occurrence  of 

^  *  Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  Japan,'  published  by  the  Imp,  Qecl,  Surv.  Tokyo.  1900,  p.  48. 
'-^  A.  E.  Nordeuskiold,  Oeol.  Mag.  1876,  p.  741  ;  A.  Bittner  and  A.  Teller,  M6m.  Acad. 
St.  Pitersbourg,  vol.  xxxiii.  ;  Mojsisovics,  VerhandL  k,  k,  Oeol.  Reichsanst.  1886,  No.  7. 

*  Mojsisovics,  Compt.  rend.  18th  Nov.  1895. 

*  Mojsisovics,  Verhaiidl.  Ged.  Reichsanat.  1886. 

5  '  Handbook  of  New  Zealand,'  p.  33.     F.  W.  Hutton,  Q.  J.  O.'S.  (1885),  p.  202. 

«  C.  S.  WUkinson,  'Notes  on  Geology  of  New  South  Wales,'  Sydney,  1882,  p.  53. 
0.  Felstmautel,  Mem.  Ged.  Sun\  N.S.  Wal^s^  Paleeontology,  No.  3  (1890) ;  R.  Ktheridge 
jun.  op.  cU.  No.  1  (1888) ;  T.  W,  Edgeworth  David,  Anniversary  Address,  Roy.  Soc  X.S. 
Wales,  1896,  p.  50. 
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flakes  and  veins  of  metallic  copper  among  the  purplish,  gritty,  and  shaly  strata,  which 
have  been  described  by  Professor  Edgeworth  David  as  tnff.*  In  the  centre  come  (2) 
the  Hawkesbury  sandstones,  which  form  the  picturesque  cliffs  around  the  coast  of 
Port  Jackson,  and  have  furnished  the  stone  for  the  principal  public  buildings  in  Sydney. 
They  vary  from  about  260  feet  thick  in  the  Western  division  of  the  Blue  Mountains  to 
more  than  1000  feet  further  east.  They  have  yielded  Thinnfeldicu,  Gleiehenites,  Phyllo- 
theca,  Equiaelum^  &c.  At  Gosford,  near  the  base  of  the  group,  in  a  thin  seam  of  grey 
shale,  a  large  collection  of  fossil  fishes  has  been  obtained.  The  animals  seem  to  have 
lived  in  some  land-locked  lake  or  estuary,  and  to  have  been  killed  in  large  numbera  by 
the  sudden  silting  up  of  the  water  with  coarse  sand  and  gravel.  They  belong  to  at  least 
six  genera,  four  of  which  occur  in  the  European  Trias.  Of  these  four,  two  {Dietyojfyge 
and  Semianottui)  are  typically  Tiiassic,  while  the  third  {Belanorhynchtis)  commonly 
ranges  to  the  Lias,  and  the  fourth  {Pholidophorus)  is  best  developed  in  the  Jurassic 
system.  The  iifth  genus  {PriatiMm'us)  is  new,  but  scarcely  higher  in  rank  than  Semio- 
notus^  while  the  sixth  {CfUithrol^ns)  has  only  been  definitely  recognised  in  the  Stromberg 
beds  of  South  Africa,  the  age  of  which  may  be  Triassic  or  Lower  Jurassic'  The  group 
has  likewise  yielded  Maatodonsaurus  and  a  marine  gasteropod  (Tremanottis).  The 
highest  member  (3),  the  Wianamatta  shales,  consists  of  dark  grey  strata  with  clay- 
ironstone  and  thin  seams  of  coal.  Among  its  fossils,  which  are  abundant  in  the  lower 
part,  dwarfed  forms  of,  Unionidte  are  conspicuous ;  Mastodonsaurus  has  likewise  been 
found,  together  with  Paleewiiscus  and  CleithrolepU,  The  tolerably  abundant  plants  are 
chiefly  ferns  {Thinnfeldia,  AfacrotaBniopteris). 

Africa. — In  South  Africa  t|e  "  Karoo  beds,"  which  have  already  been  referred  to  as 
spreading  over  a  wide  area  of  ^untry,  in  nearly  horizontal  sheets  of  incoherent  sandy 
materials,  and  from  which  so  remarkable  an  assemblage  of  amphibian  and  reptilian 
remains  has  been  obtained,  appear  to  represent  the  various  formations  which  in  other 
regions  constitute  the  Permian  and  Triassic  systems.  Their  lower  parts  may  be  of 
Carboniferous  age,  while  their  higher  members  may  be  Rheetic.  We  have  considered  the 
lower  and  middle  groups  of  the  three  divisions  into  which  they  have  been  separated,  and 
have  seen  the  remarkable  similarity  of  their  palaeontology  to  that  of  the  Lower  Gondwana 
formations  of  India.  The  third  or  upper  group,  known  as  the  Stormberg  beds,  presents 
a  not  less  striking  resemblance  in  its  flora  to  that  of  the  Hawkeabury  series  of  New  South 
Wales.  Among  the  species  common  to  Africa  and  Australia  are  Spheiiopteris  elongataf 
Thinnfeldia  odontopteroides^  T.  trilobatay  Tmniopteris  Camithersiy  T.  Daintreei  and 
Podozamites  elongcUus,  The  Stromberg  beds  have  likewise  furnished  Baicra  Schencki, 
and  species  of  PecopCeriSt  AlethopteriSy  kc.  This  assemblage  of  plants  does  not  include 
Glossopteris,  and  indicates  a  later  flora  probably  of  Triassic  age.  The  group  may  be 
paralleled  with  the  Panchet  rocks  of  India.  It  has  also  yielded  Dicynodon  and  other 
reptilian  remains. 

North  America. — Rocks  which  arc  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  European  Trias 
cover  a  large  area  in  North  America.  On  the  Atlantic  coast,  they  are  found  in  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  ;  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  North  Carolina ;  in  Honduras  and  along  the  chain  of  the  Andes  into 
Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  they 
reappear  in  Idaho  and  stretch  through  California  into  British  Columbia.  They  consist 
mainly  of  red  sandstones,  passing  sometimes  into  conglomerates,  and  often  including 
shales  and  impure  limestones.  But  an  important  distinction  may  be  drawn  between 
their  development  in  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  continent,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  along  the  Pacific  slope  on  the  other.  In  the  latter  region  it  is  the  pelagic  type  of 
the  system  which  is  developed,  in  the  former  it  is  the  lagoon  type. 

On  the  Pacific  slope  and  eastwards  into  Idaho,  strata  which  may  represent  the  Trias 

^  Rep,  Austral.  Assoc.  Sydiiey,  1.  (1887),  p.  275. 
^  A.  S.  Woodward,  Menu  GeoL  Sun\  y.S    Wales,  PalfBontdo(jy,  No.  4  (1890),*  p.  54. 
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are  estimated  to  reach  a  thickness  of  sometimes  as  much  as  14,000  or  15,000  feet.  The 
stages  of  the  system  as  worked  out  in  the  Mediterranean  basin  have  been  more  or  less 
clearly  identified  among  these  strata  by  means  of  their  fossils.  What  may  be  the 
Jakutian  stage  is  found  in  south-eastern  Idaho  among  the  so-called  JfeeAroo^nM-beds  of 
Aspen  Mountain,  wliich  contain  MeekoeerasgraeilUaiis,  M.  aplanettum,  M.  mushbaeJnanunit 
and  a  species  of  Arcestes,  The  same  stage  appears  to  occur  in  the  Santa  Ana  Mountains, 
California,  where  a  species  of  Pseudomonotis  like  P.  clarai  of  the  Werfen  group,  a  trachy- 
ostracan  ammonite  and  what  is  probably  a  Khynchontlla  have  been  found.  In  Shasta 
County,  of  the  same  State,  a  series  of  shales  with  Tmckyceras  7,  Proarcegtes,  and  Pseudo- 
numotis  may  be  Dinarian.  Fossils  belonging  to  the  Muschelkalk  horizon  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Star  Peak  Range  in  Nevada — TraehyceraSf  Acrochordiceras,  Eutomo- 
cercLSy  Arcestes,  Orthoceras^  genera  common  to  the  Trias  of  the  Mediterranean  province. 
The  Noric  and  Carinthian  stages  of  Plumas  and  Shasta  Conn  ties,  California,  are  well 
represented  by  a  large  list  of  fossils,  among  which  twenty  or  more  speciea  are  ^lieved  to 
be  identical  with  or  closely  related  to  forms  found  in  the  Eastern  Alps,  such  as  species 
of  EulomoceraSf  Juvavites,  SageniteSf  TropUes  (including  T.  subbullatiis  &nd  torquillatua), 
Traekyceras,  Tirolites^  Nannites,  ffalobia  {ff,  Lommeli,  auperba)^  and  Monotis  saiinaria. 
The  uppermost  member  of  the  Trias  of  California,  the  Hosselkus  limestone,  abounds  in 
cephalopods.  Its  upper  part,  containing  BhahdoeercLs^  Tropitcs^  ParatrojjUes  and  Haloritcs, 
may  possibly  belong  to  the  Juvavian  stage.  ^  The  Noric  stage  has  also  been  found  in 
British  Columbia. 

In  the  interior  of  the  Continent,  deposits  marking  inland  seas  cover  vast  areas 
from  Wyoming  to  New  Mexico.  They  contain  beds  «f  gypsum  and  rock-salt,  and 
have  yielded  a  few  lacustrine  or  brackish  water  shells.  They  occupy  the  position  of 
the  Trias,  and  are  from  600  to  2000  feet  thick.  It  is  on  the  Atlantic  border,  how- 
ever, that  the  lagoon  type  of  the  Trias  is  best  developed.  The  strata  which  represent 
the  Triassic  water-basins  may  be  traced  in  separate  areas  from  Nova  Scotia  to  South 
Carolina.  They  have  long  been  known  and  described  in  Connecticut,  and  in  the  wider 
tract  from  New  Jersey  through  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  into  Virginia.  The  term 
"  Newark  series  "  has  been  applied  to  this  group  of  strata,  consisting  chiefly  of  red  sand- 
stones, interstratified  with  conglomerates,  breccias,  shales,  occasional  impure  limestones 
and,  in  Connecticut,  several  intercalated  sheets  of  igneous  rocks.  In  the  last-named 
state  they  have  been  estimated  to  be  from  7000  to  10,000  feet  thick.'* 

The  flora  obtained  from  these  strata  presents  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
European  Trias.  In  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  it  includes  horse-tails  {Equisdum, 
SchizoTUura),  cycads  {Pterophyllum^  some  European  species),  Zamites,  OtozamiUs, 
SpJienozamiteSj  Nilssonia  polymorpha,  Diomiites)^  ferns  {Pecopteris,  NeunjpUris,  Tamio- 
pteris,    Clathropteris)  and   conifers   (CTieiroiepvt).^      In   Virginia,   where   two  distinct 

1  F.  B.  Meek,  U.S.  GeoL  Explor,  Fortieth  Parallely  vol.  iv.  Parti.;  A.  Hyatt,  Bvli. 
OeoL  Soe.  Ainer.  iii.  (1892)  ;  Gabb,  Palteantology  of  CcUifomia^  vol.  i. ;  J.  F.  Whiteaves, 
ContribHtions  to  Can<idian  Paieeontnlogyy  i.  Part  ii.  p.  127  ;  J.  P.  Smith,  Joum.  Oeol.  voL  ii. 
p.  602  ;  iii.  p.  374  ;  iv.  p.  385. 

2  Professor  Emerson,  Man.  U.S.  G.  S.  xxix.  (1898),  pp.  351-517.  W.  M.  Davis,  7M 
Amu  Rep.  U.S.  O.  S.  (1888),  p.  455  ;  18th  Ann.  Rep.  U.S.  G.  S  Part  ii.  (1898),  pp.  1- 
192.  I.  C.  Russell,  B,  U.S.  G.  S.  No.  85,  (1892).  W.  H.  Hobbs,  2Ut  Ann,  Rep. 
U.S.  G.  S,  1901,  Part  iii.  pp.  7-162.  Numerous  other  non-ot&cial  papers  have  been 
published  on  the  **  Newark  system."  The  distribution  of  the  rocks  and  the  theories  regard- 
ing their  origin  have  been  stated  by  Mr.  Russell  in  the  paper  here  cited,  which  also  gives  an 
exhaustive  bibliography  of  the  subject.  The  most  recent  discussion  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Hobbs'  essay,  which  contains  also  a  chapter  on  the  tilting  and  dislocation  of  the  Pomeraug 
Valley,  and  another  on  the  results  of  the  denudation  of  the  region. 

'  J.  S.  Newberrj',  Monograph  U.S.  Geol.  Survey^  vol.  xiv.  (1888),  and  Amer.  JounuSci. 
xxxvi.  (1888),  p.  342. 
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Mesozoic  floras  have  been  preserved,  the  older  appears  to  be  not  more  ancient  than  the 
Rhstic  stage.  So  abundant  is  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  sandy  strata  of  the  series  as 
to  form  seams  of  workable  coaL  one  of  which  is  sometimes  26  feet  thick.  The  plants 
include  species  of  Equiaetum,  Schizoneura,  Mcurotaniopteris,  Aeroatichites,  Cladophlebia, 
Lanehopieris,  Clathropteris,  Pterophyllum,  Ctencphyllum,  FodozamiteSf  CycadiieSf  Zamio- 
strobus,  Baiera,  CheirolepUy  &c.  Again  in  North  Carolina  *a  coal-bearing  formation 
occurs  with  a  similar  flora,  41  per  cent  of  the  plants  being  also  found  in  Virginia.^ 

The  fauna  of  the  North  American  Triassic  rocks  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  its  vertebrates.  The  labyrinthodonts  are  represented  by  footprints, 
from  which  upwards  of  fifty  species  have  been  described.  Saurian  footprints  havd  like- 
wise been  recognised  ;  in  a  few  oases  their  bones  also  have  been  found.  Some  of  the 
vertebrates  had  bird-like  characteristics,  among  others  that  of  three-toed  hind  feet, 
which  produced  impressions  exactly  like  those  of  birds  (pp.  1089,  1090).  But, 
as  already  remarked,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  what  have  been  described  as 
''ornithichnites"  were  not  really  made  by  deinosaurs.  The  small  insectivorous 
marsupial  {Dromatherium)  above  referred  to,  found  in  the  Trias  of  North  Carolina, 
is  the  oldest  American  mammal  yet  known. 

Section  U.  Jurassic. 

This  great  series  of  fossiliferous  rocks,  first  recognised  by  William 
Smith  in  the  geological  series  in  England,  received  originally  the  name 
of  "Oolitic"  from  the  frequent  and  characteristic  oolitic  structures  of 
many  of  its  limestones.  Lithological  names  being,  however,  objection- 
able, the  term  "Jurassic,''  applied  by  the  geologists  of  France  and 
Switzerland  to  the  great  development  of  the  rocks  among  the  Jura 
Mountains,  has  now  been  universally  adopted  to  embrace  the  whole 
series  of  formations  from  the  top  of  the  Rhsetic  strata  up  to  the  base  of 
the  Cretaceous  system. 

§  1.  General  Characters. 

Jurassic  rocks  have  been  recognised  over  a  large  part  of  the  world. 
But  they  do  not  present  that  general  uniformity  of  lithological  character 
so  marked  among  the  Palaeozoic  systems,  especially  the  older  members  of 
the  series.  The  lithology  indeed  can  be  seen  to  become  more  diversified 
as  we  ascend  in  the  geological  record.  The  suite  of  formations  now  to 
be  described  changes  as  it  passes  from  England  across  France,  and  is 
replaced  by  a  distinctly  different  type  in  Northern  Germany,  and  by 
another  in  the  Alps.  If  we  trace  the  system  farther  into  the  Old  World 
we  find  it  presenting  still  another  aspect  in  north-western  India,  while  in 
America  the  meagre  representatives  of  the  European  development  have 
again  a  facies  of  their  own.  Hence  no  generally  applicable  petrographical 
characters  can  be  assigned  to  this  part  of  the  geological  record. 

The  flora  of   the   Jurassic   period,    so  far   as  known   to   us,  was 


*  W.  BL  Fontaine,  Monogr.  f/.S.  Geol,  Surv,  vol.  vi.  (1883).  The  younger  Mesozoic 
flora  of  Virginia  is  probably  Neocomiau  {posteuy  p.  1210).  See  also  Mr.  Lester  Ward's 
important  mcnioir  on  the  ''Statos  of  the  Mesozoic  Floras  of  the  United  States,"  Part  i.,  in 
20ih  Ann.  Rep.  U.S.  G.  S.  1900. 
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essentiaUy  gymnospermous.^     The  Palaeozoic  forms  of  vegetation  trace- 
able up  to  the  close  of  the  Permian  system  are  here  absent.     Equisetums, 


Fig.  417.— Jorassic  Fenia  (Lower  Oolite). 

a,  Sphenopteris ;  b,  Tteniopteris  in«Jor,  Lindl.  and  Hutt.  (f) ;  c,  Todites  Williamsoni,  Brongn. 

(nat.  size  and  mag.) ;  dy  Laccopteris  polypodioideH,  Brongn.  (nat  size  and  mag.). 


SO  common  in  the  Trias,  are  still  abundant,  one  of  them  {E,  arenaceum) 

attaining  gigantic  proportions.  Ferns  like- 
wise continue  plentiful,  some  of  the  chief 
genera  being  Cladophlebis,  Coniopteris,  Dictyo- 
phijllum,  Lacc4ypteris,  Sagenopteris,  SphtnopterU, 
TodiUs,  and  Tsmiopteiis  (Figs.  41 7, 4 1 8).  The 
cycads  (Fig.  4 19),  however,  are  the  dominant 
forms,  in  species  of  Ctenis,  Diooniles,  Nih- 
sania,  Otozamiies,  Podozamites,  Piilozamiifs 
JViUmmsonia,  <fec  The  family  of  Gink- 
goaceae,  represented  by  the  living  Ginkgo 
or  Maiden-hair  tree  of  China  and  Japan, 
appeared  in  the  Jurassic  forests  in  species 
of  Ginkgo,  Baiera,  and  Beania.  From  the 
upper  part  of  the  system  in  Portugal  some 
plants  have  been  obtained,  which,  if  really 
primitive  angiosperms,  as  has  been  supposed, 
are  the  earliest  known  forerunners  of  the 


^  The  entire  known  Jurassic  flora  of  Britain  up  to 
the  top   of  the  Portlandian  stage  was  estimated  in 
1882  to  comprise  between  60  and  70  genera  and  about 
200  species — a  scanty  fragment  of  the  whole  vegetation 
Etheridge,  (J>.  J.  G.  K  1882,  Presidential  Address. 


Fig.  418.— Juraasic  Fern— -Tceniopteris 
vittata,  Brongn.  (J). 


of  the  period. 
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familiar  plants  of  the  present  time.^  Conifers  are  found  in  some  numbers, 
particularly  the  genera  Araucarites,  Brachyphyllum,  Crypiomerites,  Nageopsis, 
Pagiophyllum,  Finns,  Taxites,  and  this  flora  appears  to  have  flourished 
luxuriantly  even  as  far  north  as  Spitzbergen,  where  the  large  number  of 
cycads  gives  an  almost  tropical  aspect  to  the  Jurassic  vegetation  of  this 
Arctic  island.^ 

The  Jurassic  fauna  ^  presents  a  far  more  varied  aspect  than  that 
of  any  of  the  preceding  systems.  Owing  to  the  intercalation  of  fresh- 
water, and  sometimes  even  terrestrial,  deposits  among  the  marine  forma- 
tions, traces  of  the  life  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  as  well  as  of  the  land 
itself,  have  been  to  some  extent  entombed,  besides  the  preponderant 
marine   forms.      The  conditions  of   sedimentation   have   likewise  been 


Fig.  419. — Jurassic  Cycads  (Lower  Oolites). 

a,  Williainsonia  gigas,  Carr  (^) ;  &,  Otozainites  acuminatas,  Lindl.  and  Hutt.  (i) ; 

c,  Williamsonia  pecten,  Phill.  (nat.  size  and  mag.). 

favourable  for  the  preservation  of  a  succession  of  varied  phases  of  marine 
life.  Professor  Phillips  directed  attention  to  the  remarkable  ternaiy 
arrangement  of  the  English  Jurassic  series.*  Argillaceous  sediments  are 
there  succeeded  by  arenaceous,  and  these  by  calcareous,  after  which  the 

1  De  Saporta,  Cmnpt.  rend,  cxi.  p.  812.  L.  F.  Ward,  16^^  Ann.  Rep.  U.S.  G.  S.  p. 
520. 

*  0.  Heer,  K.  Svensk.  Vet,  Akail.  Handl.  xiv.  No.  5,  p.  1.  The  Jurassic  flora  is 
diiscussed  by  L.  F.  Ward  in  the  memoir  cited  on  p.  1111.  See  also  his  description  of  a  new 
genus  (CycadfUa)  and  20  new  species  of  Cycadean  trunks  from  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Wyom- 
ing, Ptoc.  WashingUm,  Acad.  Sci.  i.  (1900),  pp.  253-300.  A.  C.  Seward,  "The  Jurassic 
Flora,  '  forming  part  of  the  Catalogue  of  Mesozoic  Plants  published  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Part  L  1900.     Fontaine,  Mmiogr.  VI.  U.S.  O.  S.  1883. 

^  The  total  Jurassic  fauna  of  Britain  up  to  the  top  of  the  Portlandiau  stage  was 
estimated  in  1882  to  include  450  genera  and  4297  species,  which  is  likewise  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  original  fauna  ;  Ether idge,  op.  supra  cit. 

^  'Geology  of  Oxfordshire,*  &c.  p.  393. 
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argillaceous  once  more  recur.  These  changes  are  more  or  less  local  in 
their  occiurence,  but  five  repetitions  of  the  succession  are  to  be  traced 
from  the  top  of  the  Lias  to  the  top  of  the  Portlandian  stage.  Such  an 
alternation  of  sediments  points  to  interrupted  depression  of  the  sea- 
bottom.^  It  permitted  the  growth  and  preservation  of  different  kinds  of 
marine  organisms  in  succession  over  the  same  areas, — at  one  time  sand- 
banks, followed  by  a  growth  of  corals,  with  abundant  sea^-urchins  and 
shells,  and  then  by  an  inroad  of  fine  mud,  which  destroyed  the  corals, 
but  in  which,  as  it  sank  to  the  bottom,  the  abundant  cephalopods  and 
other  mollusks  of  the  time  were  admirably  preserved. 

Sponges  abounded  on  some  parts  of  the  floor  of  the  Jurassic  seas. 
Lithistid  genera  form  thick  beds  in  the  Upper  Jurassic  Spongitenkalk  of 
Franconia  and  other  parts  of  the  European  continent  Calcareous 
sponges  are  represented  by  numerous  genera  (Peronidella,  Coryndla,  dx,). 
Professor  Kothpletz  has  described  homy  sponges  from  the  Upper  Lias  of 


^MM 


'^^^M 


f^ 


^ 


Fig.  420.-  Jurassic  Corals  (Middle  Oolit*). 
a,  Isafitnea  hellanthoides,  Goldf.  ;  6,  Montli>'altia  di.«par,  Phill. ;  c,  Como«»eri8  irradians.  M.  Edw. 

Wiirtemberg,  and  more  recently  an  example  from  the  Dogger  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland  in  which  recognisable  diatoms  were  enclosed.^ 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  Jurassic  fauna  is  the  abundance  of  its 
beds  or  banks  of  coral.  During  the  time  of  the  Corallian  formation,  in 
particular,  the  greater  part  of  Europe  appears  to  have  been  submerged 
beneath  a  coral  sea.  Stretching  through  England  from  Dorsetshire  to 
Yorkshire,  these  coral  accumulations  have  been  traced  across  the  Con- 
tinent from  Normandy  to  the  Mediterranean,  over  the  east  of  France, 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  and  along  the 
flank  of  the  Swabian  Alps.  The  corals  belonged  to  the  genera  Isasirasa, 
Asfroaenia,  Thamnasirsea,  Anabacia,  ThecosmUia,  Monilitxiltia,  &c.  (Fig. 
420).  In  the  Jurassic  seas  generally  Echinoderms  were  abundant,  but 
the  types  of  Palaeozoic  time  had  now  entirely  disappeared.  The  Crinoids 
were  now  represented  by  comparatively  few  forms,  such  as  the  genera 
Pentacrinus  (Fig.  421),  Millericrimts,  and  Apiccrinus,  Among  these  the 
multiplication  of  identical  or  nearly  identical  parts  reaches  a  climax  in 

^  Ante,  p.  649. 
2  Z.  D,  O.  G.  xlviii.  (1896),  p.  906  ;  1900,  pp.  164,  888. 
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the  Peniacrimis  fossilis,  which  is  estimated  to  have  possessed  no  fewer  than 
600,000  distinct  ossicles.  There  were  likewise  several  forms  of  star-fishes, 
but  it  is  in  |the  great  profusion  of  echinoids  that  the  echinoderms  now 


Fig.  421.— Lias  Crinoids. 

Of  Isocrinus  basaltiformis,  Goldf.  (side  view  and  end  view  of  part  of  stem)  ; 

b,  Pent^icriDas  fossilis,  Blum.  (=briareus,  Mill.)  (^X 


begin  to  be  distinguished.  Among  these  the  genera  AcrosaJenia,  Cidaris 
(Fig.  422),  Hemicidaris,  Glypticus,  Fsevdodiadema,  Hemipedina,  Nudeolites 
{Echinobrissus)y  Clypevs,  Pygaster,  Py gurus,  and  Collyrites  were  conspicuous. 
Polyzoa  of  creeping,  foliaceous,  and  dendroid  types  abound  on  many 
horizons  in  the  Jurassic  system.  They  include  the  genera  Stomaiopora, 
Proboscinay  Bereniceay  Biastopora,  Idmonea,  Spiropora,  Apsmdesky  Ceriopora, 
Eeteropora.  They  occur  plentifully  in  the  Pea- 
grit  beds  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  near  Cheltenham, 
and  Forest  Marble  near  Bath,  and  still  more 
abundantly  near  Metz  and  near  Caen.^  The 
brachiopods  (Figs.  423,  424)  continue  to  decrease 
in  importance  compared  to  the  prominence  they 
enjoyed  in  Palaeozoic  time.  So  far  as  known.  Fig. 422.— Jurassic seaUrchin. 
they  chiefly  belong  to  the  Terebratulidae,  Rhyn-  cidaris  florigemma,  Phiii. 
chonellidfiB,  and  Thecidiidce,  though  the  Lingulidae,  ^*>  coraiiian. 

Discinidse,  and   Craniidae   still   occur  as   they  do  in  our  present  seas 
The    last   of    the    ancient    group   of    the    Spirifers   were   represented 

*  F.   D.   lionge,   OeoL   Mag.   1881,  p.  23.     British    Museum  ''Catalogue  of  Jurassic 
Bryoioa,"  by  J.  W.  Gregory,  1896. 
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by  Spiriferina  and  Suessia,  which  did  not  outlive  the  Jurassic  period 
The  Athyrids  also  now  die  out  with  the  genera  Amphiclina  and 
Koninckella.  Among  the  lamellibranchs  (Figs.  425-428)  a  number  of 
still  living  families  now  began  their  existence,  such  as  the  Arcidse, 
Anomiidae,  Anatinidae,  Thraciidse,  Cyrenidse,  Isocardiidae,  Venerid«, 
Tellinidae,  Pholadidae,  and  Donacidae.  Some  of  the  more  abundant 
Jurassic  genera  are  Avicula^  Fsevdanumotis,  Aucdla,  Posidonomya,  Gervillia, 


Fig.  428.— Oolitic  Brachiopods. 
a,  Rhynchonella  (Acanthothyris)  spinosa,  Schloth.  <(),  Ix>wer  Oolite ;  &,  Terebratula  Phillipsii, 
Mor.  (I),  Lower  Oolite  ;  c,  RhynchoDella  pinguis,  Rcem.,  Middle  Oolite. 

Ostrea,  Gryphsm,  Eocogt/ra,  Linuiy  Feden,  Pinna,  Astaiie,  Cardinia,  Cai-dmni, 
Gresslya,  Hippopodium,  Modiola,  Pleuromya,  Cyprina,  Isocardia,  Pholadomya, 
Goniomyay  and  Trigmiia,  Some  of  these  genera,  particularly  the  tribe  of 
oysters,  are  specially  characteristic :  Gryphsea,  for  example,  occurring  in 
such  numbers  in  some  of  the  Lias  limestones  as  to  suggest  for  tibese 
strata  the  name  of  "Gryphite  Limestone,"  and  again  in  the  so-called 
"  Gryphite  Grit "  of  the  Inferior  Oolite.     Different  species  of  Trigonia,^ 


Flp.  424.— Lias  Brachiopods. 
It,  Cadomella  Moorel,  Dav.  (nat.  size  and  enlarged) ;  6,  Spiriferina  Walcottii,  8by. 

a  genus  now  restricted  to  the  Australian  seas,  are  likewise  distinctive 
of  horizons  in  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  system.  Of  the  gastero- 
poda some  families  that  can  be  traced  far  back  into  Palaeozoic  time 
and  still  survive  at  the  present  day  reached  their  highest  development 

^  This  genus  affords  an  instructive  example  of  the  remarkable  changes  of  form  which 
some  genera  of  shells  have  undergone.  See  Lycett's  monograph  on  Trigonia,  Palteonio- 
graph.  Soc, 
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in  Jurassic  seas.  Such  were  the  Pleurotomariidae,  TurbiDid»,  Neritop- 
sidae  and  PyramidellidsB.  The  last  of  the  pteropod-like  genus  Conularia, 
which  attained  its  culmination  in  the  Silurian  period,  now  finally  died 
out  in  the  time  of  the  Lias.     The  more  abundant  gasteropod  genera 


Fig  425.— Liassic  LamellibrancbH. 
",  Gryphiea  c>inbiaiu,  Lara.  (4);  6,  Lima  gigantea,  8by.  (J);  c,  Oryphea  arcuata,  Lam.  (incurva, 
Syb.   ») ;   d,  Hippopodium    ponderosum,  Sby.  (J)  ;   f,   Posidonomya  Bronnii,  Goldf.  nat.  size) ; 
/,  Nacnla  Hammerf,  Deft-. 

(Fig.  429)  in  the  Jurassic   system   of   Britain   are  Acixoniiia,  Alaria, 
Amberleya,  Cerithium,  Natica,  Nerinsea,  Pleuroiomaria  (nearly  eighty  species), 
Pseudomelania,  Purpuraidea,  Trochus,  Tvrho,  and  Turritella} 
^  W.  H.  UudlestoD  and  E.  Wilson,  *'  Catalogue  of  British  Jura-ssic  Gasteropoda,"  1892. 
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But  the  most  important  element  in  the  moUuscan  fauna  was  un- 
doubtedly supplied  by  the  cephalopods.  The  Ammonites,  which  reached, 
their  climax  in  Triassic  time,  though  still  abundant  in  Jurassic  waters 
were  already  on  the  wane.  Of  the  nine  families  which  have  been 
observed  in  the  Trias  only  one  (that  of  the  Phylloceratidse)  can  be  traced 
through  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  formations.     Of  the  dibranchiate 


Fig.  426.— Lower  Oolitic  Lamellibrauchs. 
a,  Trigonia  navis.  Lam.  (}) ;  b,  Modiola  sowerbyana,  D'Orb.  ((). 

types  the  Belemnoidea,  which  begin  in  the  Trias,  rapidly  reach  a  remark- 
able abundance  and  variety  in  the  Jurassic  formations.  But  they 
decline  in  the  Cretaceous  system,  and  are  represented  at  the  present  day 
by  only  a  single  living  genus  {Spirvla),  The  Sepioidea  make  their  first 
appearance  in  the  Lias  {Bdotevihis,  GeoteiUhis,  Teuthopsis),  and  still  survive 
in  our  modem  cuttle-fishes.      As  has  been  apparent  in  the  foregoing 


Fig.  427.— Middle  Oolitic  LaineUibnincha. 
a,  Ostrea  (Alectryonia)  hastellata,  Scliloth.  (^)  ;  b,  Trigonia  davellata,  Sby.  (i). 

description  of  the  Trias,  and  as  will  be  still  more  noticeable  in  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  Jurassic  system,  the  cephalopoda  possess  a  great 
importance  to  the  geologist,  for  their  limited  vertical  range  makes  them 
extremely  valuable  in  marking  successive  life-zones.^  The  Jurassic  forma- 
tions have  been  divided  into  a  series  of  platforms,  each  characterised  by 

'  Students  interested  in  the  phylogeny  of  these  oi^anisms  will  find  a  suggestiTe  paper 
by  A.  Hyatt,  "Evolution  of  the  Faunas  of  .the  Lower  Lias,"  in  the  Proc,  Boston  Soc  Nat. 
Hist,  xxiv.  (1888),  p.  17. 
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some  predominant  species  or  group  of  Ammonites.  In  the  older  part  of 
the  Jurassic  system  the  genera  Aridites,  jEgoceraSy  Arndtheus,  HarpoceraSy 
Lytoceras,  Oxy^noticeras,  Phylloceras,  and  Stepheoceras  are  characteristic  (Figs. 
441,  442,  443).     Higher  up,   besides  some  of  these   genera,  we  find 


fig.  428.— Upper  Oolitic  Laiiielllbrancha. 

a,  Exogyn  virgnla,  D'Orb.;  6,  Ostrea  deltoidea,  8by.  (J);  c,  Astarte  hartwellensis,  8by.  (I)  ;  d,  Proto- 

cardia  striatnla,  Sby.  (i) ;  e,  Trigonia  gibbona,  Sby.  (i)  ;  /,  Protocardia  diHsiinilis,  Sby.  (i). 

Cosmoceras,  Perisphinctes,  Cardioceras^  Kepplerites,  and  Aspidoceras  (Fig. 
445),  and  in  the  upper  parts  Ferisphinctes,  Olcostephanus,  Reineckia^  and 
Oppelia.  The  Belemnites  (Fig.  430),  like  the  Ammonites,  though  in  a 
Jess  degree,  serve  to  mark  life-zones. 


Fig.  429.— Jurassic  GaKteropods. 

a,»Natica  halliana.  Lye.  (Lower  Oolite) ;  6,  Nerita  costulata,  Desh.  (Lower  Oolite, 

iiat  size  and  mag.)  ;  c,  Pleurotoraaria  reticulata,  Sow.  (Kimeridge  clay,  |). 

No  contrast  can  be  more  marked  than  between  the  crustacean  fauna 
of  the  Jurassic  and  that  of  the  Palaeozoic  systems.  The  ancient  trilobites 
and  eurypterids  are  now  replaced  by  tribes  of  long-tailed  lobsters  and 
prawns  (PenaBus,  Aeger^  Eryon,  Scapheus,  Eryma,  Magila^  <^c.)  while  the 
earliest  brachyurous   forms  ^    (Prosopon)    now   make    their    appearance. 

^   For  an  account  of  the  Jurassic  decapods  of  North  Germany  see  G.  Krause,  Z.  D,  G.  G, 
1891,  p.  171. 
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These  were  accompanied  by  a  few  Isopods^  some  of  which  have  been  ex- 
cellently preserved  in  the  finer-grained  strata  (ArcJueoniscus,  Cyclospha^aim). 


Fig.  430.— Jurassic  Belemnitcs. 

a,  Belemiiites  paxillo8U.H,  8chloth.  (Lias,  ^) ;  b,  B.  irregularis,  Sclilotli.  (Lias  and  Lower  OoIiU*, 

nat.  size);  c.  B.  liastatus,  Blaiuv.  (Middle  Oolite). 

Here  and  there,  particularly  in  the  Jurassic  series  of  England  and 
Switzerland,  thin  bands  occur  containing  the  remains  of  terrestrial 
insects    (Fig.  431).      The   neuropterous    forms    predominate,   including 


Fig.  431.— Insects,  Purbeck  Beds. 

a,  b,  Wings  of  Neuropterous  Insects  (Orthophiebia) (uAt.  size  and  mag.);  c,  Cambidium 

elongat um  (nat.  size  and  nmg.  Brodie,  '  Foss.  Insects,'  pi.  ii.  and  v.) 

remains  of  dragon-flies,  mayflies,  and  white-ants.  There  are  also  orthop 
terou3  genera,  such  as  cockroaches,  grasshoppers,  earwigs,  crickets,  and 
walking-stick  insects.     The  elytra  of  beetles,  owing  to  their  durability, 
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have  been  found  in  some  numbers  in  certain  favourable  deposits,  such  as 
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are  met  with  in  the  Lias,  Stonesfield  Slate,  and  Purbeck  beds  'of  England; 
VOL.  II  2  K 
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They  belong  to  still  familiar  types  (Curculionidse,  Chrysomelid^e,  Bupre- 
stidae,  Elateridae,  Melolonthidae).  The  hemiptera  are  well  represented 
even  as  low  down  as  the  Lias.  The  earliest  flies  (Diptera)  are  found  in 
the  same  formation,  and  they  occur  in  different  platforms  higher  up  in  the 
system.  The  earliest  ants  (Hymenoptera)  have  likewise  been  furnished 
by  the  Lias  and  the  fine-grained  upper  Jurassic  limestones.^ 

In  few  departments  of  the  animal  kingdom  was  the  advent  of  Mesozoic 
time  more  marked  than  among  the  fishes.  The  PalcBOzoic  types,  with 
their  heterocercal  tails,  had  nearly  died  out.  The  sharks  and  rays  were 
well  represented  by  species  of  Aciodus  and  Hyhodus,  while  the  ganoids 
appeared  in  numerous,  mostly  homocercal  genera,  such  as  LepidotuSy 
Dapediibs,  TetragonokpiSy  Mesodon,  Microdon,  Gyi'odus,  Eiignathus,  Caturuiy 
EuthynoiuSy  and  Pholidophorus,  A  few  teleosteans  occur  (L^ftolepis^ 
Thrissops). 

But  the  most  impressive  feature  in  the  life  of  the  Jurassic  period  was 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  reptilian  forms.  Mesozoic  time,  as 
already  remarked,  has  been  termed  the  "Age  of  Reptiles,"  and  it  was 
especially  during  the  Jurassic  period  that  reptilian  types  reached  their 
maximum  development.  The  ancient  order  of  labyrinthodonts  and  the 
abundant  anomodonts  of  the  Trias  disappeared,  and  their  places  were 
taken  by  other  new  orders  which,  after  a  wonderful  profusion  of  types 
had  been  reached,  died  out  in  Mesozoic  time.  The  earliest  known 
Chelonia,  which  come  from  the  Keuper  of  Wiirtemburg  {Progan4)chtly^\ 
are  succeeded  in  the  upper  Jurassic  formations  by  other  forms  which 
closely  resemble  living  types.  Numerous  fragments,  which  may  be 
lacertilian,  have  been  obtained  from  the  Purbeck  Beds.  The  bones  of 
various  crocodilian  genera  occur,  such  as  Tekosauins,  FelagomuruSy  Steneo- 
saurus,  Mt/striosaurus,  and  Gonvrpholis,  Sieneosaurus^  found  in  the  York- 
shire Lias  and  the  Stonesfield  Slate,  was  a  true  carnivorous  crocodile, 
measuring  about  18  feet  in  length,  which  ventured  perhaps  more  freely 
to  sea  than  the  gavial  of  the  Ganges  or  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile.  Of 
the  long-extinet  reptilian  types^  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  that  of 
the  enaliosaurs  or  sea-lizards.  One  of  these,  the  Ichthyosaurus  (Fig.  432,  a\ 
was  a  creature  with  a  fish -like  body,  two  pairs  of  strong  swimming 
paddles,  a  vertical  tail -fin,  and  a  head  joined  to  the  body  without 
any  distinct  neck,  but  furnished  with  two  large  eyes,  having  a  ring 
of  bony  plates  round  the  eye-ball,  and  with  teeth  that  had  no  distinct 
sockets.  Some  of  the  skeletons  of  this  creature  exceed  24  feet  in 
length.  Contemporaneous  with  it  was  the  Plesiosaurus  (Fig.  432,  h), 
distinguished  by  its  long  neck,  the  larger  size  of  its  paddles,  the  smaller 
size  of  its  head,  and  the  insertion  of  its  teeth  in  special  sockets,  as 
in  the  higher  saurians.  These  creatures  seem  to  have  haunted  the 
shallow  Liassic  seas,  and,  varying  in  species  with  the  successive  ages, 
to  have  survived  till  towards  the  close  of  Mesozoic  time.^     The  genus 

'  A.  G.  Butler,  Geol.  Mag.  x.  (1873)  p.  2  ;  i.  2ud  ser.  (1874)  p.  446.  Scudder,  B.  U.S. 
O.  S.  No.  71  (1891),  p.  175,  and  authorities  there  cited. 

*  On  the  distribution  of  the  Plesiosaurs  see  a  table  by  G.  F.  Whidborne,  (/  /.  f'.  s. 
(1881),  p.  480. 
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PliosauruSy  related  to  the  last-named,  was  distinguishable  from  it  by  the 
shortness  of  its  neck  and  the  propor- 
tionately large  size  of  its  head.  Another 
extraordinary  reptilian  type  was  that 
of  the  pterodactyles  or  flying  reptiles 
(Omithosauria  or  Pterosauria),  which 
were  likewise  peculiar  to  Mesozoic  time. 
These  huge,  winged,  bat-like  creatiu*es 
had  large  heads,  teeth  (when  present) 
in  distinct  sockets,  eyes  with  bony 
plates  like  the  Idithf/osaurus,  the  fifth 
finger  of  each  fore -foot  prolonged  to 
a  great  length,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting a  membrane  for  flight,  and 
bones,  like  those  of  birds,  hollow  and 
air-filled  1  (Figs.  433-437).  The  best- 
known  genus,  Fierodactylus,  had  a 
short  tail  and  jaws  furnished  from 
end  to  end  with  long  teeth.     Others   were  Dimorphodon,  distinguished 


Fjg.  433.— Jurassic  Pteroeaur. 

.Scaphognathus  crassirostris, 

Goldf.  (Middle  Oolite). 


Fig.  434.— Jurassic  Deinosaiir  and  Pterosaur. 
<i,  MegnloHaunis  Bucklandi  (Meyer),  tooth  (J) ;  h,  Megalosaurus,  restoration  of  head,  after  Owen  (,»„) ; 
c,  Rhamphocephalus  Bucklandi  (Goldf.),  restoration,  after  Phillips  (compare  Fig.  437);  d,  Do.  tooth 
(nat.  size) ;  e,  Do.  jaw  (i). 

especially  by  long  anterior  and  short  hinder  teeth,  and  by  the  length  of 
its   tail;    Bhamphorhynchus  (Figs.   435-437),  also  possessing  a  long  tail, 

*  See  Marsh  on  wings  of  Pterodactyles,  Amer.  Journ.  Sci.  April  1882.  The  remarkable 
specimen  of  RhampJwrhyndius  {R,  Muiisteri)  from  the  Solenhofen  Slate,  described  by  this 
aathor  (Figs.  435-437),  possessed  a  long  tail,  the  last  sixteen  short  vertebra  of  which 
supported  a  peculiar  caudal  membrane  which,  kept  in  an  upright  position  by  flexible  spines, 
must  have  been  an  efficient  instrument  for  steering  the  flight  of  the  creature.  The  three 
a^res  which  illustrate  this  structure  were  supplied  by  the  late  Professor  Marsh. 
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with  a  caudal  membrane  and  having  formidable  jaws,  wliich  may  have 
terminated  in  a  horny  beak  :  Scaphognathus^  with  a  massive  skull  in 
which  the  teeth  stretch  along  the  whole  length ;  Rhamphoc^halus  and 
Dm'ygnathus,     These  strange  harpy -like  creatures  were  able  to  fly,  to 


shuffle  on  land,  or  perch  on  rocks,  perhaps  even  to  dive  in  search  of  their  prey. 
The  long  slender  teeth  which  some  of  them  possessed  probably  indicate 
that  the  creatures  lived  on  fish.  Lastly,  the  most  colossal  living  beings 
of  Mesozoic  time,  and,  indeed,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  any  time,  belonged 
to  the  ancient  order  of  Deinosaurs,  which  then  attained  their  maximum 
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development.  In  these  animals,  which  appeared  in  the  earliest  Mesozoic 
ages,  ordinary  reptilian  characters  (as  already  remarked)  were  united  to 
others,  particularly  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  skeleton,  like  those  of  birds. 
It  was  during  the  Jurassic  period  that  the  Deinosaurs  reached  their 
culmination  in  size,  variety,  and  abundance.  The 
most  important  European  Jurassic  genera  are 
Compsoffnathtis,  Megcdosaurus  (Fig.  434),  and  Cetio- 
saurtis.  In  the  little  CompsogTuithus,  from  the 
Solenhofen  Limestone,  the  bird-like  affinities  are 
strikingly  exhibited,  as  it  possessed  a  long  neck, 
small  head,  and  long  hind  limbs  on  which  it  must 
have  hopped  or  walked.  The  Megalosaurus  of  the 
Stonesfield  Slate  is  estimated  to  have  had  a 
length  of  25  feet,  and  to  have  weighed  two  or 
three  tons.  It  frequented  the  shores  of  the  lagoons, 
walking  probably  on  its  massive  hind  legs,  and 
feeding  on  the  moUusks,  fishes,  and  perhaps  the 
small  mammals  of  the  district.  Still  more  gigantic 
was  the  CetiosauruSy  which,  according  to  Phillips,  prob- 
ably reached,  when  standing,  a  height  of  not  less 
than  1 0  feet  and  a  length  of  50  feet.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  marsh-loving  or  river-side  animal,  living  on  the 
ferns,  cycads,  and  conifers  among  which  it  dwelt.  ^ 
But  these  monsters  of  the  Old  World  were 
surpassed  in  dimensions  by  some  discovered  in  the 
Jurassic  formations  of  Colorado.  Of  these,  Bronto- 
Miurus  was  distinguished  by  its  relatively  short 
body,  long  neck  and  tail,  and  remarkably  small 
head.  Its  legs  and  feet  were  massive,  with  solid  Fig.  436.— Jurassic  pterosaur, 
bones,  and  it  made  footprints  each  measuring  about  Rhamphorhynchus  pfiyuuru.-*, 
a  square  yard   in  area.      Its  length  is  estimated      *f*"^  (Munsteri   coWf.). 

,     ^  _     -      /  ,     .  .o.  ,  , .  Caudal  extremity  (nat.  size). 

at  50  feet  or  more,  and  its  weight,  when  alive, 

at  more  than  20  tons.  In  habit  it  was  more  or  less  amphibious,  probably 
feeding  on  aquatic  plants  or  other  succulent  vegetation.  The  small  head 
and  brain  and  slender  neural  cord  indicate  a  stupid,  slow-moving  reptile.'^ 
Stegosaurus  had  a  remarkably  small  skull  with  one  of  the  smallest  brains 
in  any  known  vertebrate,  short  massive  jaws,  very  short,  powerful  fore- 
limbs,  and  comparatively  long  and  slender  hind -limbs.  But  its  most 
singular  character  was  the  possession  of  numerous  dermal  spines,  some 
of  great  size  and  power,  and  many  bony  plates  of  various  sizes  and  shapes, 
some  of  them  more  than  3  feet  in  diameter.  Thus  armed  as  well  as 
protected,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  uncouth  monsters  that 
haunted  the  waters  of  the  time.  Yet  it  was  itself  herbivorous,  and 
appears  to  have  been  more  or  less  aquatic  in  habit.     The  most  colossal 

*  Restorations  of  some  of  these  antique  types  of  life  were  made  by  Marsh,  .1  mer.  Joitm, 
Sri.  1.  (1895)  p.  409  «5f/.,  and  ^'«)Z.  Maff.  (1896),  p.  1  seq. 

^  Marsh,  Amer.  Journ.  Nrt.  x.xvi.  (1883),  p.  81.  Marsh's  latest  lists  will  be  found  in 
Monograph  No.  xxvii.  (1896)  C.S.  G.  S. 
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of  all  these  forms,  and,  indeed,  the  most  gigantic  creature  yet  known,  was 
that  to  which  Marsh  gave  the  name  of  Atlantosaums,  It  was  built  on  so 
huge  a  scale  that  its  femur  alone  is  more  than  8  feet  high,  the  correspond- 
ing bone  of  the  most  gigantic  elephant  looking  like  that  of  a  dwarf,  when 
put  beside  this  fossil.  The  whole  length  of  the  animal  is  supposed  to  have 
been  not  much  short  of  100  feet,  with  a  height  of  30  feet  or  more.  In 
the  same  stratum  with  the  bones  of  Atlantosawus  were  found  those  of  an 
allied  gigantic  animal,  Apatosaurus,  which  must  have  been  at  least  50  feet 
long.  Diplodocus  had  such  weak  dentition  as  to  show  that  the  creature 
was  herbivorous,  probably  living  on  succulent  vegetation.  Morosaurus 
was  marked  by  the  small  size  of  its  head  for  a  body  about  40  feet  long. 
Besides  these  various  herbivorous  deinosaurs,  there  were  likewise  bipedal 
carnivorous  types  that  preyed  upon  them.  Among  these  the  best  known, 
CeratosauruSy  was  distinguished  by  the  comparatively  large  size  of  its  skull, 
which  was  armed  with  a  high    trenchant   horn   and    powerful  cutting 


Fig.  437.— Jurassic  Pterosaur. 
KhamphorhynchuH  phyllurus,  Marsh  (Munsteri)  (^),  restored  by  Marsh. 

teeth.  The  animal  was  upwards  of  20  feet  long,  and  when  standing  on 
its  massive  hind  feet  must  have  been  some  12  feet  high.  Contempor- 
aneous with  these  huge  creatures,  however,  there  existed  in  Jurassic 
time  in  North  America  diminutive  forms  having  such  strong  avian 
afl&nities  that  their  separate  bones  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  birds.  Professor  Marsh,  who  brought  these  interesting  forms  to 
light,  regarded  them  as  having  been  in  some  cases  probably  arboreal  in 
habit,  with  possibly  at  first  no  more  essential  difference  from  the  birds 
of  their  time  than  the  absence  of  feathers.^  Such  were  the  genera  to 
which  he  gave  the  names  of  Hallopus  and  Nanosaunts.  Baptanodon  was 
a  large  swimming  reptile,  most  nearly  related  to  Ichthyosaurus^  but  without 
teeth.     Pantosaurus  is  believed  to  have  been  a  true  plesiosaur  with  teeth, 

*  For  Marsh's  descriptions  of  Juraasic  Deinosaurs  see  Amer,  Jmtm.  Set.  xvi.  (1878)  p. 
411  ;  xvii.  (1879)  p.  86 ;  xviii.  (1880) ;  xix.  (1880)  p.  253  ;  xxi.  (1881)  p.  417  ;  xxii.  (1S81) 
p.  340  ;  xxiii.  (1882)  p.  81  ;  xxvi  (1883)  p.  81  ;  xxvii.  (1884)  p.  161  ;  xxxiv.  (1887)  p. 
413  ;  xxxvii.  (1889)  pp.  323,  331  ;  xxxix.  (1890)  p.  416  ;  xlii.  (1891)  p.  179  ;  xliv.  (1892 
p.  347.     Montwjraph  U.K  </.  S.  No.  xxvii.  (1896)  p.  481. 
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and  to  have  been  marine  in  its  habits.     There  was  likewise  a  small 
crocodile,  Goniapholis  (Dvplosaums). 

The  oldest  known  bird,  ArcJueopteryx  (Fig.  438),  comes  from  the 
Solenhofen  Limestone  in  the  Upper  Jurassic  series — a  rock  which  has 
been  especially  prolific  in  the  fauna  of  the  Jurassic  period.  This 
interesting  organism,  which  was  rather  smaller  than  a  crow,  united  some 
of  the  characters  of  reptiles  with;  those  of  a  true  bird.  Thus  it  possessed 
biconcave  vertebrse,  a  well-ossified  sternum,  and  a  long  lizard-like  tail, 
each  vertebra  of  which  bore  a  pair  of  quill-feathers.  The  three  wing- 
fingers  were  all  free  and  each  ended  in  a  claw,  and  there  appear  to 


Fig.  438.— Bin!  (Archnopteryx  niacrura,  Owen)— Solenhofen  Limestone  (Middle  JurasHic). 
*i,  Tail  and  Tail-feathers  (J) ;  b,  caudal  vertebrae  (nat.  size) ;  r,  foot  (J). 

have  been  four  toes  to  each  foot,  as  in  most  of  our  common  birds.  The 
jaws  carried  true  teeth,  as  in  the  toothed  birds  found  in  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  of  Kansas.^  Remains  of  birds  have  likewise  been  obtained  from 
the  Upper  Jurassic  rocks  (Atlantosaurus-beds)  of  the  Wyoming  region  in 
Western  America.  The  best  preserved  of  these,  named  by  Marsh 
Laopieryx,  was  believed  by  him  to  have  possessed  teeth  and  biconcave 
vertebra.^ 

The  most  highly  organised  animals  of  which  the  remains  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Jurassic  system  are  small  forms  with  monotreme  and 
marsupial  affinities.  Two  horizons  in  England  have  furnished  these 
interesting   relics — the  Stonesfield  Slate  and   the  Purbeck  beds.     The 

1  See  Marah,  Avier.  Jaurn.  ScL  Nov.  1881,  p.  337;  O'eof,  Mag.  1881,  p.  485  ;  Carl 
Vogt  Rev.  Set.  Sept.  1879  ;  Seeley,  Geol.  Mag.  1881,  pp.  300,  454  ;  W.  Dames,  Sitzb. 
IkHin  Akad.  xxxviiL  (1882)  p.  817  ;  Oeol.  Mag.  1882,  p.  666  ;  1884,  p.  418. 

«  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.  xxi.  (1881)  p.  341  ;  also  xxii.  p.  337. 
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Stonesfield  Slate  has  yielded  the  remains  of  five  genera — Amphiiyliu, 
AmphilesteSj  and  Fhascolotherium  (Fig.  439),  probably  insectivorous,  the 
latter  resembling  the  living  American  opossums;  Ampkithenum,  re- 
sembling most  closely  the  Australian  Myrmecobius ;  and  SiereognaihuSf  of 
which  the  affinities  are  uncertain.  Higher  up  in  the  £nglish  Jurassic 
series  another  interesting  group  of  mammalian  remains  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Purbeck  beds,  whence  upwards  of  twenty  species  have  been 
exhumed  belonging  to  eleven  genera  {Spalacotherium  (Peralesies), 
Amblotlieriuni,  Achi/rodati^  Kurtodan,  Peramus,  Siylodon,  Bolodon^  Triamodon 


i  i^ 


i 

Fig.  43l».— Marsupial  from  the  Stonesfield  Slate, 
Phascolotherintn  Biicklatidi,  Broilerip  :  a,  teeth,  magnified  ;  h,  jaw,  nat.  size. 

(Triacanthddon),  Fig.  440),  of  which  some  appear  to  have  been  insecti- 
vorous, with  their  closest  living  representatives  among  the  Australian 
phalangers  and  American  opossums,  while  one,  Plagiaulax.,  resembling 
the  Australian  kangaroo-rats  (Hi/psiprymnus\  was  held  by  Owen  to  have 
been  a  carnivorous  form.^  A  still  more  varied  and  abimdant  assemblage 
of  mammalian  remains  has  been  exhumed  fi-om  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  the 
western  regions  of  the  United  States  (p.  1159). 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  Jurassic  system  covers  a  vast 
area  in  Europe.     Beginning  at  the  west,  remnants  of  it  occur  in  the  far 


1^  «^ . 


Fig.  440.— Mammals  from  the  Purbeck  Beds. 

(I.  Pmtotherian  Jaw  of  Plagiaulax  minor,  I<^lconer  (f) ;  b,  luime  (nat  size) ;  r,  molar  (f); 

r/,  Marsupial  Jaw  of  Triconotlon  mordax  (Triacaiithodon  serrula),  Ower  (nat.  ^jx), 

north  of  Scotland.  It  ranges  across  England  as  a  broad  band  from  the 
coasts  of  Yorkshire  to  those  of  Dorset.  Crossing  the  Channel,  it  encircles 
with  a  great  ring  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  basin  of  the  north  of 
France,  whence  it  ranges  on  the  one  side  southwards  down  the  valleys  of 
the  Saone  and  Rhone,  and  on  the  other  round  the  old  crystalline  nucleus* 
of  Auvergne  to  the  Mediterranean.     Eastwards,  it  sweeps  through  the 

'  See  Falconer,  (^,  J,  a,  S,  xiii.  261  ;  xviii.  348  ;  Owen,  "  Monograph  of  MeAOzok 
Mammals, "  Paiwoniograph  Soc,  1871  ;  'Extinct  Mammals  of  Australia,'  1877  ;  Marsh  in 
the  papers  cited  {postea^  p.  1159). 
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Jura  Mountains  (whence  its  name  is  taken)  up  to  the  high  grounds  of 
Bohemia.  It  forms  part  of  the  outer  ridges  of  the  Alps  on  both  sides, 
rises  along  the  centre  of  the  Apennines,  and  appears  here  and  there  over 
the  Spanish  peninsula.  Covered  by  more  recent  formations,  it  underlies 
the  great  plain  of  northern  Germany,  whence  it  ranges  eastwards  and 
occupies  large  tracts  in  central  and  eastern  Russia.  Neumayr,  following 
up  the  early  generalisation  of  L.  von  Buch,  maintained  that  three  distinct 
geographical  regions  of  deposit,  marking  diversities  of  climate,  can  be 
made  out  among  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Europe.^  (1)  The  Mediterranean 
province,  embracing  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  and  Carpathians,  with  all  the 
tracts  lying  to  the  south.  One  of  the  biological  characters  of  this  area 
was  the  great  abundance  of  Ammonites  belonging  to  the  groups  of  Hetero- 
phylli  (Fhylloceras)  and  Fimbriati  {Lytoceras\  and  the  presence  of  forms 
of  Terebratula  of  the  family  of  T,  diphya  (janitor).  (2)  The  central  European 
province,  comprising  the  tracts  to  the  north  of  the  Alpine  ridge,  includ- 
ing France,  England,  Germany,  and  the  Baltic  countries,  and  marked  by 
the  comparative  rarity  of  the  Ammonites  just  mentioned,  which  are 
replaced  by  others  of  the  genera  Aspidoceras  and  Oppelia,  and  by 
abundant  reefs  and  masses  of  coral.  (3)  The  boreal  or  Russian  province, 
comprising  the  middle  and  north  of  Russia,  Petschora,  Spitzbergen,  and 
Greenland.  The  life  in  this  area  was  less  varied  than  in  the  others ;  in 
particular,  the  widely  distributed  species  of  Oppelia  and  Aspidoceras  of 
the  middle -European  province  are  absent,  as  well  as  large  masses  of 
corals,  showing  that  in  Jurassic  times  there  was  a  perceptible  diminution 
of  temperature  towards  the  north. 

Neumayr  subsequently  extended  these  three  provinces  into  homoiozoic 
zones  or  belts  stretching  round  the  globe,  and  showing  the  probable  dis- 
tribution of  climate  and  life  during  Jurassic  and  early  Cretaceous  times. 
(1)  The  Boreal  Zone  descends  as  far  as  lat.  46'  in  North  America,  whence 
it  bends  north-eastwards,  coming  as  high  as  lat.  63°  in  Scandinavia ;  but 
then  taking  a  remarkable  bend  towards  the  south-east  across  Russia,  the 
Kirghiz  Steppes  and  Turkestan  into  Tibet,  about  lat.  29°  N.  and  long. 
85°  K  This  curious  projection  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  fauna  of 
the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Tibet,  Kashmir  and  Nepal,  though  peculiar,  has 
greater  affinities  with  that  of  the  boreal  than  with  that  of  more  southern 
zones.  The  boreal  zone  is  divisible,  as  far  as  yet  known,  into  three 
provinces,  the  Arctic,  Russian  and  Himalayan.  (2)  The  North  Temperate 
Zone  reaches  to  about  lat.  33°  in  North  America.  In  Europe  its  limits 
are  more  precisely  defined.  It  extends  from  Lisbon  across  the  Spanish 
tableland  to  the  west  end  of  the  Pyrenees,  thence  across  the  south  of 

*  Neumayr,  '*  Jura-Studien,"  Jaiirb.  deol.  JleichsamtaU,  1871,  pp.  297,  451  ;  Verhandl. 
tieol.  Reichianst.  1871,  p.  166  ;  1872,  p.  64  ;  1873,  p.  288.  "  Uber  climatische  Zonen 
wahreud  der  Jura- und  Kreidezeit,"  Denksch.  Wien.  Akcul.  xlvii.  (1883),  p.  277.  'Die 
geograpbische  Verbreitung  der  Jnraformation,'  op.  cit.  1.  (1885),  p.  57.  In  these  memoirs 
the  student  will  find  much  interesting  speculation  regarding  zoological  diKtribution,  organic 
progres.s  and  TiciBsitudes  of  climate  during  the  Jurassic  and  Neocomian  periods.  The  last 
memoir  contains  two  suggestive  maps  of  Jurassic  geography.  Consult  also  Suess'  "  Antlitz 
des  Erde." 
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France  and  along  the  north  side  of  the  Alps  to  the  north  end  of  the 
Carpathians,  bending  southward  so  as  to  keep  to  the  north  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  Caucasus,  and  then  striking  south-eastwards  into  the  Himalaya 
chain,  where  it  is  nearly  cut  off  by  the  extension  of  the  Boreal  Zone  just 
mentioned.  In  this  zone  four  provinces  have  been  recognised — the  middle 
European,  Caspian,  Punjab,  and  Califomian.  (3)  The  Equatorial  Zone 
extends  southwards  to  the  southern  end  of  Peru,  and  does  not  include 
the  extreme  southern  coasts  of  South  Africa  and  Australia,  which  with 
the  remaining  part  of  South  America,  lie  in  the  South  Temperate  Zone. 
In  the  Equatorial  Zone,  seven  provinces  are  more  or  less  clearly  defined ; 
the  Alpine,  Mediterranean,  Crim-Cauca^ian,  Ethiopian,  Columbian,  Carib- 
bean (?),  and  Peruvian.  The  South  Temperate  Zone  is  allowed  four 
provinces :  the  Chilian,  New  Zealand  (?),  Australian,  and  Cape. 

By  carefully  collecting  and  collating  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
discovery  of  Jurassic  rocks  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  Neumayr  believed 
himself  warranted  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  probable  geographical  distri- 
bution of  sea  and  land  during  the  Jurassic  period,  and  even  to  reduce  the 
data  to  the  form  of  maps.  He  thought  there  was  sufficient  proof  of  the 
existence  of  three  great  oceans  partly  coincident  with  those  still  existing 
— the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  A 
central  Mediterranean  stretched  across  the  narrow  part  of  the  American 
Continent,  and  traversing  what  is  now  the  North  Atlantic,  swept  all  over 
central  and  southern  Europe,  the  present  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the 
north  of  Africa.  It  joined  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  the  Russian  plain,  sent 
various  arms  into  Asia,  and  passing  across  central  India  stretched  south- 
wards to  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  A  long  and  wide  branch  extended  between 
Africa  and  a  supposed  mass  of  land  connecting  southern  Africa,  Mada- 
gascar, and  southern  India.  The  chief  terrestrial  areas  of  the  period, 
according  to  Neumayr,  were  the  African-Brazilian  continent,  extending 
across  the  southern  Atlantic ;  the  Chinese- Australian  continent,  extending 
from  the  north  of  China  over  the  south-east  of  Asia  to  Tasmania  and 
New  Zealand ;  the  Nearctic  continent,  extending  from  south-eastern 
Greenland  and  Iceland  across  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico : 
the  Scandinavian  island,  the  European  Archipelago,  consisting  of 
numerous  insular  tracts  dotted  over  the  Jurassic  sea  from  Ireland  on  the 
west  to  southern  Russia  on  the  east ;  the  Turanian  island,  lying  to  the 
east  of  the  Caspian ;  and  the  Ural  island,  on  the  site  of  the  Ural 
Mountains.  But  much  of  this  geography  rests  on  slender  evidence.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  facts  pointed  out  by  Neumayr  is  the  extent  of 
the  overlap  of  upper  Jurassic  rocks  upon  lower  members  of  the  system. 
He  showed  that  the  Lias  was  not  deposited  over  an  enormous  part  of  the 
earth's  surface,  which  nevertheless  sank  beneath  the  sea  wherein  later 
parts  of  the  Jurassic  series  were  laid  down. 
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§  2.  Local  Development. 

Britain.' — The  stratigraphical  succession  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  was  first  worked 
out  in  England  by  William  Smith,  in  whose  hands  it  was  made  the  foundation  of  strati- 
graphical  geology.  The  terms  adopted  by  him  for  the  subdivisions  he  traced  across 
the  country  have  passed  into  universal  use,  and,  though  some  of  them  are  uncouth 
English  provincial  names,  they  are  as  familiar  to  the  geologists  of  other  countries  as  to 
those  of  England. 

The  Jurassic  formations  stretch  across  England  in  a  varying  band  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tees  to  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire.  They  consist  of  sands,  sandstones,  and  limestones 
interstratified  with  softer  clays  and  shales.  Hence  they  give  rise  to  a  charactenstio  type 
of  scenery, — the  more  durable  and  more  porous  beds  standing  out  as  long  ridges,  some- 
times even  with  low  cliifs,  while  the  clays  underlie  the  level  spaces  bet^'een.  Arranged 
in  descending  order,  the  following  subdivisions  of  the  English  Jurassic  system  arc 
generally  recognised : — 


Formations 
OP  Series. 


.  •  fc-  oe  « 


Groups  or 
Stages. 

Purbeckian 


Stib-groupK  or  Sub-stages. 


if' 


Portland  ian 
Kimeridginn 
Corallian 


'^^oS   l^^'ordian 


J 

^     6 


Baihoniau 
(Great  or  Bath 
Oolite  group. ) 

Fullonian 

Bajocian 
(Inferior  Oolite) 


r  Upper  Lias 
-[  Middle  Lias 
(  Lower  Lias 


Maxlmani 

thicknesses 

Feet. 

(  Upper  fresh-water  beds    .  1 

-|  Middle  marine  beds  •  r      •  •     ^^^ 

(  Lower  fresh- water  beds    .  ) 

f  Portland  Stone 70 

\  Portland  Sands 150 

Kiineridge  Clay 600 

Coral  Rag,  Coralline  Oolite,  and  Calcareous  Grit       250 

Oxford  Clay  and  Kellaways  Rock  ...         600 

rCombrash.     This  forms  a  jiersistent  band  at 
I     the  top  of  the  lower  or  variable  (marine  and 

^      estuarine)  group 25 

I  Forest  Marble  and  Bradford  Clay     .         .         .160 

VGreat  or  Bath  Oolite,  with  Stonesfield  Slate       .     130 

Fuller's  Earth  .         .         .         .         .         .     150 

(Cheltenham  bed.s  (thick  estuarine  series  of  York- 
shire, representing  the  whole  succession  up  to 
I      the  base  of  the  Cornbrash)    ....     270 
V  Northampton  Sands  (**  Dogger  "  of  Yorkshire)  .       40 
Midfonl  Sands  (passage  beds) 

70  to  200 

60  to  345 

485  to  960 


*  Of  British  Jurassic  rocks  the  student  will  tind  the  fullest  account  in  the  Geological 
Survey  Monograph  on  these  rocks  in  England  in  five  volumes,  viz.,  C.  Fox-Strangways, 
'Yorkshire,'  1892,  2  vols.  H.  B.  Woodward;  'England  and  Wales,  Yorkshire  excepted,' 
3  vols.  1893-95.  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  previous  descriptions,  especially  to 
Phillii»s'  *  Geology  of  Oxford  and  the  Thames  Valley  * ;  Tate  and  Blake's  *  Yorkshire  lias' 
(1876);  Hudleston's  "Yorkshire  Oolites,"  in  Oeol.  Afag.  1880-84,  and  Proc.  Oed.  Assoc. 
vols.  iii.  to  V.  ;  R.  Etheridge,  Presidential  Address,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  1882  ;  Woodward's  'Geology 
of  England  and  Wales';  S.  S.  Buckman,  Q.J,  O.  S.  xlv.  (1889) ;  xlvi.  (1890) ;  xlix.  (1893)  ; 
li.  (1895) ;  liii.  (1897) ;  Ivii.  (1901),  and  to  numerous  SJieet  MtDwirs  of  the  Geological 
Survey  relating  to  the  districts  of  the  country  where  the  Jurassic  rocks  are  exposed  ; 
such  as  "The  Geology  of  Cheltenham"  by  E.  Hull,  and  "The  Geologj'  of  Rutland"  by 
J.  W.  Judd.  The  fossils  of  the  different  formations  have  been  copiously  discussed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the   Palseontographical   Society,   as   in   Morris   and  Lycett's  *  Mollusca  from 
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Although  these  names  appear  in  tabular  order,  as  expressive  of  what  is  tlie  predomi- 
nant or  normal  succession  of  strata,  considerable  differences  occur  when  the  rocks  are 
traced  across  the  country,  especially  in  the  Lower  Oolites.  Thus  the  Inferior  Oolite 
consists  of  marine  limestones  and  marls  in  Gloucestershire,  but  chiefly  of  massive  estuar- 
ine  sandstones  and  shales  in  Yorkshire.  These  difierenoes  help  to  bring  before  us  some 
of  the  geographical  features  of  the  British  area  during  the  Jurassic  period. 

I.  The  Lias,*  consists  of  three  stages  or  groups,  well  marked  by  physical  and  palseon- 
tological  characters.^  In  the  Lower  member,  numerous  thin  blue  and  brown  limestones, 
with  partings  of  dark  shale,  clay,  or  marl,  are  surmounted  by  other  similar  argillaceous  strata 
with  occasional  nodular  limestone  bands.  The  Middle  Lias  consists  of  argillaceous  and 
ferruginous  limestones  (Marlstone)  with  underlying  micaceous  sands  and  clays.  In 
some  of  the  midland  counties,  but  more  especially  in  Yorkshire,  this  subdivision  is 
remarkable  for  containing  a  thick  series  of  beds  of  earthy  carbonate  of  iron  (Ironst.one 
series),  which  has  been  extensively  worked  in  the  Cleveland  district.  The  Upper  stage 
is  composed  of  clays  and  shales  with  nodules  of  limestone,  surmounted  by  sandy 
deposits  which  are  perhaps  best  classed  with  the  Inferior  Oolite.  In  Yorkshire  it 
consists  of  about  240  feet  of  grey  and  black  shale,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  lies  a 
dark  band  full  of  pyritous  "doggers"  (ironstone  concretions)  and  blocks  of  jet,  w-hich 
are  extracted  for  the  manufacture  of  ornaments.  This  jet  appears  to  have  been 
originally  water-logged  fragments  of  coniferous  wood.'* 

These  three  stages  are  subdivided  into  the  following  zones  according  to  distinctive 
species  of  Ammonites  (Figs.  441-443),  though  the  zones  are  not  so  definite  in  nature 
as  in  palffiontological  lists  :  •* — 

the  Great  Oolite '  ;  Davidson '.s  *  Oolitic  and  Liassic  Brachiopoila ' ;  Wright's  *  Oolitic 
Echinoilermata '  and  *  Lias  Ammonites '  ;  Owen's  '  Mesozoic  Reptiles '  ;  *  Mesozoic  Mammaln,' 
'  Wealden  and  Purbeck  Reptiles '  ;  Hudleston's  *  British  Jurassic  Gasteropoda '  ;  Backraan's 
'  Inferior  Oolite  Ammonites. '  Much  information  will  likewise  be  obtained  from  the  catalogues 
published  b}'  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum,  such  as  the  *  Catalogue  of  the  Fossil  Reptilia  and 
Amphibia '  by  R.  Lydekker,  that  of  the  Fossil  Fishes,  by  A.  Smitli  Woodward,  that  of  the 
Fossil  Cephalopoda  by  A.  H.rFoord  and  G.  C.  Crick;  *The  Jurassic  Bryozoa,*  by  J.  W. 
Gregory;  "Tlie  Mesozoic  Plants  — The  Jurassic  Flora,"  by  A.  C.  Seward,  For  tin- 
palaeontological  zones  reference  should  be  made  to  the  original  memoirs  by  Oppel  ('Die 
Juraformation  Englands,  Frankreichs  und  Deutsch lands,'  1866-58)  and  Quenstedt  ('Der  Jura,' 
1858). 

^  This  word,  now  so  familiar  in  geological  literature,  was  adopted  by  William  Smith 
who  found  it  given  by  the  Somerset  quarryinen  to  the  "layers"  of  argillaceous  limestone 
forming  a  part  of  the  series  of  rocks  to  which  the  term  is  now  applied. 

•  The  Lias  of  Yorkshire  is  fully  de^icribed  by  Mr.  C.  Fox -Strang  ways  in  the  fir>t 
volume  of  the  monograph  above  cited  :  and  that  of  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  Woodwanl  in  the  third  volume. 

^  C.  Fox-Strangways,  Metn.  Geol.  Survey,  "Scarborough  and  Wliitby  "  (1882),  p.  21. 

■*  Wright  on  Liassic  Ammonites,  PdUxiynUxfraph.  Soc.  and  Q,  J.  G.  S.  xvi.  874  ;  C.  H. 
Day,  op.  cit.  xix.  p.  278  ;  Etheridge,  op.  cit.  xxxviiL  (Address).  As  the  zones  are  not 
generally  defined  by  lithological  features  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  mapped.  On  the 
maps  of  the  Geological  Survey  the  base  of  the  Middle  Lias  is  perhaps  not  drawn  nnifomily 
at  one  palaeontological  horizon  ;  but  it  generally  corresponds  with  the  base  of  the  Marf^itatiis 
zone  (See  Judd,  'Geology  of  Rutland,'  pp.  45,  89).  Considerable  differences  of  opinion 
have  arisen  as  to  tlie  application  of  the  modern  generic  names  of  the  huge  family  of 
Ammonites.  The  terms  assigned  in  this  and  the  succeeding  Parts  of  Book  VI.  are  given  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  H.  Woods,  Wooilwartliau  Museum,  Cambridge,  who  has  been  good 
enough  to  revise  the  lists. 
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117.  Zone  of  Lytoceras  jureuse. 
16.  ,.       Dactylioceras  commune. 

g.2  "1    15.  „       Harpoceras      falciferani,     H.     serpentiuus     and 

n3*^  I  Hildoceras  bifrons. 

"^   14.         ..       Dactylioceras  aunulatum. 

.2    .  ( 

2g|    13.  .,       Paltopleuroceras  spinatnni. 

g  J  I    1*2.  .,       Amaltheus  margaritatu». 

11.  ..       Liparoceras     Henleyi,     ^Ggoceras     capricornu. 

Deroceras  Davoei,  and  Lytoceras  (imbriatani. 
10.  ,.       Phyllocerafl  ibex. 

9.  .,       i£goceras  Jamesoni. 

8.  ,«       Deroceras  armatnm. 

7.  ..       Caloceras  raricostatuni. 

6.  ..       Oxynoticeras  oxynotum. 

5.  ..       Arietites    obtusns,   Arietites    (Asteroceras)    stel- 

laris,  and  ^Egoceras  planicostatuni. 
4.  .,       Arietites  Turueri  and  Arnioceras  semicostatum. 

3.  .,  „         Bucklandi. 

2.  ..       Schlotheimia  angulatn. 

1.  .,       Psiloceras  planorbe. 

resting  conformably  on  the  White  Lias  and  Avicula  contorta  beds  (p.  1094). 

The  organic  remains  of  the  British  Lias  now  include  about  350  genera  and  more  than 
six  times  that  number  of  s]iecies.  The  plants  compiise  leaves  and  other  remains  of 
cycads  {Oycadites,  Cycadeoidea^  Ptilozamites^  Otozamites)^  conifers  {Brachyphyllum^ 
Pagiophyllum)y  ferns  {ClcUhropteris,  LomatopUriSf  Mcu:rol»niopteris\  and  mares'  tails 
(Equisetites).  These  fossils  serve  to  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  flora,  which 
seems  now  to  have  been  mainly  cycadaceons  and  coniferous,  and  to  have  presented  a 
great  conti-ast  to  the  lycopodiaceoas  vegetation  of  Palasozoic  times.  The  occurrence  of 
land-plants  dispersedly  throughout  the  English  Lias  shows  also  that  the  strata,  though 
chiefly  marine,  were  deposited  within  such  short  distance  from  shore,  as  to  receive 
from  time  to  time  leaves,  seeds,  fruits,  twigs,  and  stems  from  the  land.  Further 
evidence  in  the  same  direction  is  supplied  by  the  numerous  insect  remains,  which  have 
l)een  obtained  principally  from  the  Am.  Planorhis-zone  of  the  Lower  Lias.  These  were, 
no  doubt,  blown  off  Uie  land  and  fell  into  shallow  water,  where  they  were  preserved  in 
the  silt  on  the  bottom.  The  Neuroptera  are  numerous,  and  include  eight  or  more 
species  of  Orthaphlebia.  The  coleopterous  forms  comprise  a  nnmber  of  herbivorous 
and  lignivorous  beetles  {EUUer^  BuprestUes,  &c.).  There  were  likewise  representatives 
of  the  neuropterous  {Libellula,  ffeterophlebia),  dipterous  (Asilus)  and  orthopterous 
[Mesoblattina,  Blattina)  orders.  These  relics  of  insect  life  are  so  abundant  in  some  of 
the  calcareous  bands  that  the  latter  are  known  as  insect-beds.^  With  them  are 
associated  remains  of  terrestrial  plants,  cyprids,  and  mollusks,  sometimes  marine, 
sometimes  apparently  brackish-water. 

Tlie  marine  life  of  the  period  has  been  abundantly  preserved,  so  far  at  least  as 
regards  the  comparatively  shallow  and  juxta- littoral  w^aters  in  which  the  Liassic  strata 
were  accumulated.'  Foraminifera  abounded  on  some  of  the  sea-bottoms,  the  genera 
CrisUllariaf  MargintULna^  FrondiculaHa,  Nodosaria,  DetUaliiia,  Polymorphina,  and 
raginulina  being  the  more  important.  Corals,  though  on  the  whole  scarce,  abound 
on  some  horizons,  Astrocomia,  HeleraMrxa^  Is(istraBa,  Montlivaltia,  Slylastrasa,  and 
Thecosmilia  being  the  genera  that  present  the  largest  number  of  species.  The  crinoids 
were  represented  by  thick  growths  of  laocriiuts  and  Pentacrimt^.  There  were  brittle- 
stars,  star-fishes,  and  sea-urchins  {Ophiura,  Plumasirr,  Luidia,  Hemipedina,  Cidaris, 

^  Brodie,  Proc.  Oeol.  Soc.  1846,  p.  14*;  Q.  J,  O.  ^^  v.  31  ;  'Historj-  of  Fossil  Insects,' 
1846.  See  Scudder,  B.  U.S.  U.  H.  No.  71  (1891),  pp.  98-236,  for  a  list  of  all  known 
Me^zoic  insects,  and  references  to  the  authorities  for  the  description  of  each  species. 

*  See  R.  Tate,  **  Census  of  Lias  Marine  Invertebrata,"  Htd,  Mag.  viii.  p.  4. 
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AcroseUeniUj  —all   generically   distinct   from   those   of   the   Palaeozoic   periods.     The 


#fffPffll 


\ 


Pig.  441.— Lower  Lias  Ainmonites. 
.«,  Cftloceras  raricostatum,  Zeit.  (§);  h,  Aiietltes  obtnsus,  Sby.  (i);  c,  Arietites  BuckUndi,  Sby. 
{\) ;  rf,  Oxynotlcpras  oxynotum.  Quenst.  (H) ;  f,  Psilocenw  planorbe,  Sby. ;  /,  Schlothcimi* 
angulata,  Hchloth.  (J). 

annelids  were  represented  by  S^rpula  (about  a  dozen  species)  and  Ditrupa,     Among 
the  inacrouron3  Crustacea,  the  more  frequent  genera  are  Bryony  Olyphaa,  and  Eryma, 
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the  ostracods  being  represented  more  jwirticularly  by  species  of  Bamlia,  Oythere,  and 
Cytherella. 


Fig.  442.— Middle  aii<l  Lower  Lias  Ammonites. 
n.  Amaltbeus  margarilatua,   Mont.   (|);    b,  Paltopleurocems  Hpinatnm,  Bnig.  (i);    <•,  Deroceraa 
Davoei,  Sby.  (i) ;  d,  -filRoceras  capriconm,  Schloth.  (i) ;  ♦",  /E.  Jamesoni,  Sby.  (i) ;  /,  Platy- 
plearoceras  brevispinum,  Sby.  (|X 

The  bracbiopods  appear  chiefly  in  the  genera  Rhynchonellaj  Waldheimia^  Spiriferina, 
Theddiuin,  and  Terebralula,     Spiri/erina^  the  last  of  the  Spirifers,  is  represented  by  1 1 
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Species,  one  or  two  of  wliich  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  Upper  Lias.  With  it  are 
associated  the  last  foi*ms  of  the  Strophomenidie,  of  which  Liassic  si)ecies  from  English 
localities  (Fig.  424)  have  been  referred  to  the  genus  CitdomeUa  (allied  to  Lepianta).  Other 
genera  are  Crania^  Discina,  Litigula,  Koniiickelldt  Suessia^  and  Zellania.  Of  the  lamel- 
1  i branch s  a  few  of  the  most  characteristic  genera  are  Fecten,  Lima,  Avicula,  Gryphod, 
GervilHit,  Ostrea,  Plicatula,  Modiola,  Cardinia,  Nueulaiia  {Leda),  Ti-apezium  (Cifpri- 
cardia),  Aatarte,  Pleuromya,  Hippopodium^  and  Pholadomya.  Gasteropods,  though 
usually  rare  in  such  muddy  strata  as  the  greater  part  of  the  Lias,  occur  abundantly  in 
some  of  the  calcareous  zones.  The  chief  genera  are  Actasonina,  AniberUya,  Bourguetia, 
Cerifhunn,  Cryptffnia,  Discohelix,  Pleurotomaria  (upwai-ds  of  30  species),  Troehus  (40 
or  more  ai^eciea^  Titrl)o  (upwards  of  30  species),  Tnrritella,  and  Dentalium. 


Fig.  443. — Upper  I  JaH  AnimoniteH. 

<»,  Dactylioceras  coinmmie,  Sby.  (J);  b,  Lytocera8jtir<>nRe,  Zieten  d^.)  ;  c,  HRrpoceras 

Herpentlniuii.  Heinecke(l);  »/,  Phyllocents  hftterophylluni,  Sby.  (J). 

The  cephalopods,  however,  are  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic  shells  of  the 
Lias ;  the  families  of  Ammonites  being  j)articularly  conspicuous.  Many  of  the 
English  si>ecies  are  the  same  as  those  that  have  been  found  in  the  Jurassic  series  of 
Germany,  and  they  occupy  on  the  whole  the  same  relative  horizons,  so  that  over 
central  and  western  Europe  it  has  been  ])ossible  to  group  the  Lias  into  the  various 
zones  given  in  the  foregoing  table.  The  genera  ^goceraSy  Arieiitts,  and  Schlotheiniia 
are  si>ecially  prominent  in  the  Lower  Lias.  The  Middle  division  is  more  jiarticularly 
chai-acterised  by  species  o{  Ainaltheus,  though  HarpoceraSj  Lytoceras,  and  other  genew 
also  occur.  The  Upjier  Lias  is  marked  by  the  prominence  of  Harpoceras,  HUdoceras, 
Lytoceras,  Haugia,  Grammoceras,  Dumortieria,  &c.     Of  the  genus  NavUliis  about  tfi» 
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species  haye  been  found.  The  dibranchiate  cephalopoda  are  represented  by  at  least  50 
species  of  the  genus  BeUmmtM^  and  by  XiphoteuthU  and  Owteuthis, 

From  the  English  Lias  nnmerous  species  of  fishes  have  been  obtained.  Some  of 
these  are  known  only  by  their  teeth^  others  by  both  teeth  and  spines,  while  the 
ganoids  frequently  have  the  whole  exoskeleton  preserved.  The  selachian  genera  most 
commonly  met  with  are  Aerodus  and  ffybodus.  The  most  frequent  ganoids  are 
DapediuSf  PholidopJiarus,  Pachycormus,  EagncUhus,  and  Ptycholepia.  The  teleosteans 
are  represented  by  Leptolepis.  But  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  palseontological 
feature  in  tills  group  of  strata  is  the  number  and  variety  of  its  reptilian  remains. 
The  pterosaurs  are  represented  by  Dimorphodon  and  Scaphognaikus^  and  the  deinosaurs 
by  Scelidosaurus.  Of  the  ichthyosaurs  the  Lower  Lias,  especially  in  Dorset,  has 
furnished  about  ten  distinct  species,  and  of  the  plesiosaurs  at  least  a  dozen  species, 
besides  species  of  Eretmosaurua  and  ThauTruUosaunis,  In  some  cases  entire  skeletons 
of  these  creatures  have  been  found  with  almost  every  bone  in  place,  and  more  or  less 
complete  specimens  of  them  are  to  be  seen  in  many  public  museums.  True  crocodiles 
hare  been  met  with  in  the  Up|ier  Lias  {PelagosaivniSy  SUneomwrua), 

The  Lias  extends  continuously  across  England  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  to  the 
coast  of  Dorsetshire.  It  likewise  crosses  into  South  Wales.  Interesting  patches 
occur  in  Shropshire  and  at  Carlisle,  far  removed  from  the  main  mass  of  the  formation. 
A  considerable  development  of  the  Lias  stretches  across  the  Island  of  Skye,  and  skirts 
adjoining  tracts  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  the  shore-line  of  the  period  is  partly 
traceable ;  while  small  portions  of  the  lower  division  of  the  formation  are  exposed 
on  the  foreshore  of  the  east  of  Sutherland,  near  Dunrobin.  In  the  north  of  Ireland, 
also,  the  characteristic  shales  appear  in  several  places  from  under  the  Chalk  escai-pment. 
That  these  portions  of  the  Jurassic  series,  together  with  the  Avicula  corUorta-zone  below 
and  some  of  the  Chalk  above,  once  extended  north-eastwards  into  the  basin  of  the 
Clyde  is  proved  by  the  discovery,  made  by  the  Geological  Survey,  of  large  masses  of 
fossiliferous  strata  which  have  fallen  into  an  extensive  volcanic  vent  of  Tertiary  age  in 
the  Isle  of  Arran.^ 

II.  The  Lower  Oolites  '  lie  conformably  upon  the  top  of  the  Lias,  with  which  they 
are  oonnected  by  a  general  similarity  of  organic  remains,  and  by  about  45  species  which 
pass  up  into  them  from  the  Lias.  In  the  south-west  and  centre  of  England  they  chiefly 
consist  of  shelly  marine  limestones,  with  clays  and  sandstones  ;  but,  traced  northwards 
into  Northampton,  -Rutland,  and  Lincolnshire,  they  contain  not  only  marine  limestones, 
but  a  series  of  strata  indicative  of  deposit  in  the  estuary  of  some  river  descending  from 
the  north,  for,  instead  of  the  abundant  cephalopods  of  the  truly  marine. and  typical 
series,  we  meet  with  fresh-water  genera  such  as  Cyrena  and  UniOy  eatuarine  or  marine 
forms  such  as  Oatrea  and  Modiola,  thin  seams  of  lignite,  thick  and  valuable  deposits  of 
ironstone,  and  remains  of  terrestrial  plants.  These  indications  of  the  proximity  of  land 
become  still  more  marked  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  strata  (800  feet  thick)  consist  chiefly 
of  sandstones,  shales  with  seams  of  ironstone  and  coal,  and  occasional  horizons  containing 
marine  shells.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  the  Combrash,  at  the  top  of  the  Lower 
Oolite  in  the  typical  Wiltshire  district,  though  rarely  20  feet  thick,  runs  across  the 
country  from  Devonshire  to  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.  Thus  a  distinctly  defined 
series  of  beds  of  an  estuarine  character  is  in  the  north  homotaxially  representative 
of  the  marine  formations  of  the  south-west.  At  the  close  of  the  Lower  Oolitic  period 
the  estuary  of  the  northern  tract  was  submerged,  and  marine  deposits  were  laid  down 
across  England. 

*  Summary  qf  Progress  qf  Geol.  Surv,  for  1900  ;  B.  N.  Pea«h,  W.  Gunn,  and  E.  T. 
Newton,  Q.  J.  G,  S,  IviL  (1901),  p.  126. 

'  For  an  excellent  account  of  these  rocks  in  their  typical  development  see  vol.  iv.  of  the 
GeoL  Survey  Monograph  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward,  and  for  the  Yorkshire  district,  vol.  i.  by 
Mr.  C.  Fox-Strangways. 
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This  soction  of  the  Juraatic  system  is  subdiyided  into  the  following  groups  of  strata 
and  palseontological  zones  in  descending  order  (Fig.  444) : — 


Combrash 


Forest  Marble  and 
Bradford  clay 

Great  Oolite  and 
Stonesfield  Slate 

Fuller's  Earth 


Inferior  Oolite 


Mid  ford  Sands 
(passage  -  beds 
into  the  LisA 
below) 


Zone  of  Macrocephalites   macrocephalus,    with   Ostrea 
Jiabellaides,  TerebrattUa  intermedia^    Waldheimia 
obovaiay  W,  lagenalis, 
,,       Oppelia?  discus,  with  Ostrea  Sovoerbyi, 

,,  Perisphinctes  arbustigerus,  with  BeiemnUei 
heasinus  and  Terebratula  maseiUatcu 

,,  Macrocephalites  subcontractus,  with  Bdemm, 
paralUlus,  Ostrea  acumincUay  and  Waldheimia 
carinata, 

ft  Parkinsonia  Parkinsoni,  Stepheoceras  ham- 
phriesiauum,  Lud'wigia  Murchisone,  with 
Bdeinn,  aalensiSf  (Jryphtea  sublobata^  Terebratula 
globatay  T.JimbriOt  and  Waldheimia  carinata, 

,,  Lioceras  opalinum,  Lytoceras  jtirense^  with  Rhyn- 
chondla  cynocephala  and  Terebratulu  infra- 
oolitica. 


Fig.  444.— Lower  Oolite  Ammonites, 
a,  Macrocephalites  macrocephalus,  Schloth.  (i) ;  b,  ParkinBonia  Parkinson!,  Sby.  (i) ;  c,  Stepheooens 
humphriesiannm,  Sby.  (i);  d,  Ludwlgia  Murchisone,  Sby.  (J);  r,  Lioceras  opalinum,  Rein  (J); 
/,  Lytoceras  torulosuin,  Ziet.  (i). 

The  English  Lower  Oolites  show  considerable  local  variation  in  their  subdivisons. 
They  are  typically  developed  in  the  south-western  counties,  but  the  limestones  and 
clays  pass  laterally  into  sands.  The  Jowest  group,  that  of  the  Mid  ford  Sands, 
sometimes  placed  with  the  Lias,  consists  of  yellow  micaceous  sands,  with  some 
concretionary  sandstone  and  sandy  limestone,  and  ranges  from  25  to  200  feet  in 
thickness.  A  ferruginous  limestone  at  its  top  in  Gloucestershire  contains  so  many 
Ammonites,  Belemnites,  and  Nautili,  that  it  has  been  called  the  "  Cephalopoda  bed." 
Two  Ammonite  zones  may  be  recognised  in  this  group,  viz.  :— 
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Zone  of  Lioceras  opalinum. 
H     Lytoceras  jurense. 

Among  the  other  characteristic  fossils  are  Gram^natoceraa  cuUense,  Plewrolytoeeras 
hircinum,  Dumartieria  rcuiianSj  Haugia  variabilisj  BeUmnitea  eompresaua,  B,  irreffularis, 
Oresslya  abdticta,  Trigonia  Bamsayi^  Oermllia  Hartinannif  Bhynchtmella  eynocephala. 

The  Inferior  Oolite  (Bajocian)^  attains  its  maximam  development  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cheltenham,  where  it  has  a  thickness  of  264  feet,  and  consists 
of  calcareous  freestone  and  ragstone  or  grit.'  It  presents  a  tolerably  copious 
suite  of  invertebrate  remains,  which  resemble  genericallj  those  of  the  Lias.  The 
corals  include  species  of  Isastraaa^  Montlivaltiay  and  other  genera.  The  crinoids  are 
represented  by  Pentacrinus,  ApiocrinuSf  &c.  ;  the  star-fishes  by  species  of  Astropeetefif 
SoUtater,  and  Stdlaster?  ;  the  sea-urchins  by  species  of  AcrosdUnia,  Cidaris^  Clypetu^ 
HueUoliUs  {Echinchrissus),  Seinicidaris,  Hemipedina,  Pseudodiadema^  Pygaster,  Stom- 
cchifiuSf  &c.  The  predominance  of  BhynehonelUij  WaldheintiOf  and  TerebrcUula  over 
the  rest  of  the  brachiopods  becomes  still  more  marked.  Area,  Astartc,  Amculaf 
OerviUicu,  OryphaBa,  Lima  (upwards  of  40  species),  Modiola,  PUuramyOj  Ostrea,  Peeten 
(upwards  of  40  species),  Pholcuiomyaf  Tancredia,  and  Trigonia  (60  species)  are  the 
most  common  genera  of  lamellibranchs.  The  gasteropods  are  abundant,  especially  in 
the  genera  ActsBonina,  Alaria  (more  than  30  species),  Bourgueiia,  Cerithium  (upwards 
of  40  species),  Naiica,  NerinsM  (more  than  40  species),  Pleuroiomaria  (between  30  and 
40  species),  PseudorMlanta,  Trochtu,  Turbo.  The  cephalopoda,  as  in  the  lias,  continue 
to  be  abundant  and  to  furnish  a  valuable  basis  for  the  stratigraphical  subdivision  of  the 
strata.  Nearly  200  species  of  Ammonites  have  been  obtained  from  this  formation,  and 
from  these  it  has  been  subdivided  into  the  following  palaontological  zones  in  descending 
order : ' — 

Zone    of    Parkinsonia    Parkinsoni,    with    Oppelia    sxibradiata^    Terebratula 

globaiaf  Rkynehonella  subtetrahedra,  &c. 
Zone  of  Stepheoceraa  humphriesianum,  Codoceras  Blagdeni,  Periaphinctea 

Martinsiif  WcUdheimia  carivata,  kc. 
2k>ne  of  Ludwigia  Murchisonie,  with  sub-zone  of  Sonninia  Sowerbyi  in  upper 

part,  Lioceras  eoncavum,  Terebratula  fimbria^  T,  simplex,  T.  plicata,  &c. 

The  component  strata  of  the  group  are  subject  to  great  variations  in  thickness  and 
lithological  character.  The  thick  marine  series  of  Cheltenham  is  reduced,  in  a  distance 
of  30  or  40  miles,  to  a  thickness  of  a  few  feet.  The  limestones  pass  into  sandy  strata, 
so  that  in  parts  of  Northamptonshire  the  whole  of  the  formations  between  the  Upper 
Lias  Clay  and  the  Great  Oolite  consist  of  sands  with  beds  of  ironstone,  known  as  the 
Northampton  Sand.  The  higher  portions  of  the  sandy  series  contain  estuariue  shells 
(Cfyrena)  and  remains  of  terrestrial  plants.  In  Yorkshire  the  Great  Oolite  series 
disappears  (unless  its  upper  part  is  represented  there  by  the  *'  Upper  Estuariue  series  "), 
while  the  Inferior  Oolites  swell  out  into  a  great  thickness  and  are  composed  of  the 
following  subdivisions  in  descending  order :  * — 

'  So  named  by  D*Orbigny  in  1849  from  Bayeux  in  Calvados,  where  the  formation  is  well 
developed. 

'  This  subdivision  of  the  system  has  recently  been  treiated  in  great  detail  by  Mr.  Buckman 
in  the  series  of  papers  in  the  Q,  J,  S,  O.  cited  on  p.  1131. 

'  On  the  Ammonites  of  these  zones,  see  S.  S.  Buckmau,  (/  J,  O.  i$l.'(1881),  p.  588. 

*  Phillips*  'Geology  of  Yorkshire.'  Hudleston,  Ueol,  Mag,  (1880),  p.  246,  (1882), 
p.  146;  Proc,  Oeol.  Assoc,  iii.  iv.  v.  C.  Fox-Strangways,  "Geology  of  Scarborough  and 
Whitby,"  Mem,  GeoL  Surv,  (1882),  and  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  the  'The  Jurassic  Bocks  of 
Britain,* 
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A"* 


Feet. 
S       (  Upper  Estaftiine  series,  shales  and  sandstones  resting  on  a  thick  sand- 

I      stone  (Moor  Grit) more  than      200 

Scarborough  or  Grey  Limestone  series,  consisting  of  grey  calcareous  and 
siliceous  bands  with  shaly  partings  {Belemn*  giganteus^  CkUoceroB 
aubcoronatum,  0.  Blagdcni^  kc.) S-100 

Middle  Estuarine  series,  chiefly  shales,  with  three  or  four  beds  of  sand* 
stone  full  of  plant-remains.  This  is  the  chief  coal-bearing  zone  of 
the  Lower  Oolites.  A  few  thin  coal-seams  occur,  only  two  of  which 
have  been  found  worth  working ;  none  of  them  exceed  18  inches 
or  2  feet  in  thickness 50-100 

Millepore  bed,  a  ferruginous  or  calcareous  grit  passing  into  a  sandy 

limestone  (tSonninia  Sowerbyi) 10-40 

Lower  Estuarine  series,  consisting  of  an  upper  group  of  false-bedded 
ferruginous  sandstones  with  carbonaceous  matter,  separated  by  some 
ironstone  bands  from  a  lower  group  of  carbonaceous  shales  and  sand- 
stones with  thin  coal-seams 800 

Dogger — ferruginous  sandstone  and  sandy  ironstone  passing  down  into 
the  **  Jurensis-beds  "  (Midford  Sands  with  LytocenujureTise),  Ceromya 
>*       [^     bajociana,  Ludmigia  Murchiaonw,  Orammoceras  aalenu^  &c. 

A  tolerably  abundant  fossil  flora  has  been  obtained  from  these  Yorkshire  beds.' 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  littoral  fucoids,  all  the  plants  are  of  terrestrial  forms. 
Among  them  are  more  than  50  species  of  ferus  (Cladopklebis,  ConiopterU^  SphettopUris, 
DictyophyUum,  and  Teeniopteris  being  characteristic).  Next  in  abundance  come  the 
cycads,  of  which  above  20  species  are  known  (OtozamiUSf  fyuiiamsonia,  Nilssonia). 
The  ginkgos  are  represented  by  several  species  of  Oinkgo^  Baiera,  and  Beanta,  Oom- 
ferous  remains  are  not  infrequent  in  the  form  of  stems  or  fragments  of  wood,  as  well  as 
in  occasional  twigs  with  attached  leaves  (AraucarUeSt  Bnu^hyphyllumf  Cheirolepis, 
Pagiophyllumf  CtyptomerileSy  TajcUes). 

The  Fuller's  Earth  or  Fullonian  group  is  an  argillaceous  deposit  which  was  dis- 
tinguished under  this  name  by  William  Smith,  1799.  It  extends  from  Dorsetshire  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  and  Cheltenham,  and  attains  a  maximum  depth  of  nearly 
150  feet,  but  dies  out  in  Oxfordshire,  and  is  absent  in  the  eastern  and  north-eastern 
counties.  Among  its  more  abundant  fossils  are  Perisphinctes  arhustigtrtu,  Macroctphalita 
mbcarUracttiSf  Goniomya  liUrcUaf  Ostrea  cummmoUa,  Bhyfichanella  varians,  and  Wald- 
heimia  omithocephala ;  but  most  of  its  fossils  occur  also  in  the  Great  and  Inferior 
Oolite.  The  conditions  for  marine  life  over  the  muddy  bottom  on  which  this  deposit 
was  laid  down  would  appear  to  have  been  unfavourable.  Thus  few  gasteropods  are 
known  from  the  Fuller's  Earth,  and  most  of  the  organic  remains  occur  in  the  harder, 
more  calcareous  bands  of  '* stone"  or  "rock."  The  palieontological  characters  of  thl^ 
group  are  intermediate  between  those  of  the  Bajocian  and  Bathonian  groups.  The 
strata  are  comprised  in  the  zones  of  Perisph.  arbiutigenis  and  Macroceph.  subcatUradv*. 
Beds  of  economic  fuller's  earth  are  worked  at  Midford  and  Wellow  near  Bath ;  their 
detergent  properties  are  due  to  physical  characters  rather  than  chemical  composition. 

The  Great  Oolite  (Bathonian  '),  between  Dorset  and  Somerset  on  the  west  and 
Oxfordshire  on  the  east,  consists  of  live  sub-groups  of  strata  :  [a)  at  the  base,  thin-bedded 
limestones  with  sands,  known  as  the  Stonesfield  Slate  ;  {b)  shelly  and  yellow  or  cream- 
coloured,  often  oolitic  limestones,  with  partings  of  marl  or  clay — the  Great  Oolite 
proper,  comprising  the  famous  freestone  of  Bath  ;  (c)  pale  earthy  white  limestones  and 
false-bedded  oolites  forming  the  upper  ^'Ragstones"  of  Bath;  {d)  an  exceedingly 
variable  series  of  shelly  oolitic  and  flaggy  limestones,  with  clays  and  shales  below  and 
above.     The  underlying  clays  form  the  "  Bradford  Clay  "  ;  the  central  calcareous  zone  is 

^  The  best  account  of  these  plants  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Seward's  essay  on  the  Jniassic 
flora  of  the  Yorkshire  coast,  published  in  the  Catalogue  of  Mesozoic  Plants  in  the  British 
Museum,  1900. 

^  From  Bath,  the  typical  district  for  the  formation. 
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the  so-called  ''Forest  Marble  " ;  (e)  an  uppermost  persistent  band  of  tough  irregular  layers 
of  earthy  shelly  limestone  known  as  **  Gornbrash."  Thesfe  subdivisionSi  except  the  last- 
named,  cease  to  be  satisfactorily  recognisable  as  they  are  followed  towards  the  east 
and  north-east.  The  Forest  Marble  dwindles  away  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  has 
not  been  recognised  in  the  east  of  Oxfordshire.  It  appears  to  be  represented  in  Bedford- 
shire, Northamptonshire,  and  Lincolnshire,  by  the  "Great  Oolite  Clays"  of  that 
district.  The  Oornbrash,  however,  is  remarkably  persistent,  retaining  on  the  whole  its 
lithological  and  paleeontological  characters  from  the  south-west  of  England  to  the 
district  of  the  Humber.  The  limestones  of  the  middle  sub-group  can  be  traced  from 
Brad  ford-on- Avon  to  Lincolnshire.  The  lower  sub-group,  including  the  Stoncsiield 
Slate,  is  locally  developed  in  parts  of  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire,  and  passes  into 
the  "  Upper  Estuarine  series"  of  the  Midland  counties. > 

The  fossils  of  the  Bathonian  group,  as  developed  in  England,  show  the  wide  range 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  variety  of  geographical  conditions  under  which  the 
strata  were  deposited.  Those  of  the  Stonesfield  Slate  possess  a  high  geological  interest. 
Among  them  are  about  a  dozen  species  of  ferns,  the  genera  Cladophlebisj  SpJienopUriSy 
and  Tasniopteris  being  still  the  prevalent  forms.  The  cycads  are  chiefly  species  of 
JFilliamsonia  and  the  conifers  of  BraehyphyUum.  With  these  drifted  fragments  of  a 
terrestrial  vegetation  there  occur  remains  of  beetles  (Blapsidiiim,  BuprestiSy  ChirciUianUes)^ 
dragon- flies,  and  other  insects  which  had  been  blown  or  washed  oif  the  land.  The 
waters  were  tenanted  by  a  few  brachlopods  {Rhynehonella  eoncinna  and  TerebrcUula)^  by 
laroellibranchs  {Gervillia  ocuUl,  Lima  (four  species),  ModiolavmJbrieala,  Pecten  anntUcUus, 
P.  lens,  P.  vaganSf  Trigonia  impressa),  by  gasteropods  {Naiica^  NerUa^  PcUdla,  TrochuSt 
kc),  by  a  few  ammonites  (Oppelia  disais,  PerUphincUs  gracilis)  and  belemnites  (B. 
aripistUlum,  B,  bessinus),  and  by  clasmobranch  and  ganoid  fishes,  of  which  more  than 
40  species  are  known  (Ceratodus,  Oanodtis,  ffybodus,  Lepidotus,  MesocUm,  Strophodus, 
&c.).  The  reptiles  comprise  representatives  of  turtles,  also  species  of  Cimoliosaurus, 
Steneosaurus,  Teleosawnts^  Megalosaurus,  and  Rhamphocephalus.  But  the  most  im- 
portant organic  relics  from  this  geological  horizon  are  the  mai*supial-like  mammalia 
already  referred  to — Amphikstes,  Amphitheriumy  AmphityluSy  PfiascolotJieriwn,  and  the 
more  doubtful  Stereognathus. 

The  fauna  of  the  Great  Oolite  proper  is  distinguished,  among  other  character- 
istics, by  the  number  and  variety  of  its  corals  (including  the  genera  IsastreBo,' Tham- 
nastrasa,  Phylloecsnia  {Adelastraea^  Ghorisaslrtecu,  Oryptoccsnia,  Cyathophora^  MimtlivaUia, 
Ice).  The  echlnoderms,  which  rank  next  to  the  ammonites  in  stratigraphical  value, 
are  well  represented.  Among  the  regular  echinoids  the  most  frequent  forms  are 
Hemicidaris,  Acrosalenia^  Pseudodiadeina,  and  Cidaris.  The  irregular  echinoids  are 
represented  by  species  of  jyiicleolites,  Clypeus,  Pygurua,  &c.  ;  the  asteroids  by  Astro- 
pecten  and  Soiaster  ;  the  crinoids  by  PerUacrintLS,  Apiocrinus  (specially  characteristic  of 
the  Bradford  Clay),  and  Millericrinus.  Macrourous  Crustacea  (Erymay  Eryon,  OlypJissa) 
are  met  with,  and  likewise  brachyourous  forms  {Palminachii^,  Prosopoji).  Ostracods 
abound  in  the  Fuller's  Earth,  the  genera  Cythere  and  Cytheridea  (upwards  of  40  species) 
being  specially  prominent.  Polyzoa  arc  abundant  {Diastopora^  Enkilaphora^  Idmonea, 
StOTnaiapora,  Heteropora).  The  brachiopods  are  repesented  by  species  of  Terehratula, 
lihynehoTiella,  yValdheimia^  Terehratella^  Crania^  &c.  Of  the  whole  British  Jurassic 
lamellibranchs,  more  than  half  the  genera,  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  species,  are  found 
in  the  Great  Oolite.  Specially  conspicuous  are  the  genera  Pcffc/i,  Liina^  Oatrea^  Avicula, 
Astarte,  Modiola,  P?u)ladomya,  Trigonia^  Cardium,  Area,  Tancredia.  The  characteristic 
gasteropods  of  the  Great  Oolite  include  Natica,  Nerinsea,  Neriia,  Purpuroide/i,  Patella, 
Species  of  ammonite  characteristic  of  the  Great  Oolite  are  Periaphindea  arbustigenufj 
Oppelia  discus  (passes  to  Combrash),  Periaphiiietes  gracilia,  Macrocephalitea  atibcontractua, 
and  Oppelia  fFaterhouaei.     Characteristic  likewise  are  NaxUilua  Baberi,  N.  diapanaus, 

^  Judd,  *  Geology  of  Rutland."  Mem.  Oeol.  Surv. 
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Belemnites  aripittUlum^  and  B,  bessinus.  Of  the  fishes,  the  genera  most  abandant  in 
species  are  Mesodon,  AsteramiUhus,  Hyhodus^  Strqphodtts,  Ganodus,  lachyoduSf  kc  The 
reptilian  remains  include  the  crocodilians  TeleoMurus  and  Steneogaurtu,  the  pterosaur 
BhamphocephaluSj  and  the  deinosaors  Megalosaurus,  CeUoaaurus,  and  Cardiodon, 

The  Forest  Marble  varies  greatly  in  thickness  and  lithological  character.  Near 
Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire  it  is  130  feet  thick,  but  it  rapidly  diminishes  northwards,  aud 
in  Oxfordshire  is  sometimes  only  12  or  15  feet  thick.  It  lies  sometimes  on  the  Great 
Oolite,  sometimes  on  the  Fuller's  Earth.  Its  lower  portion  near  Bradford-on-Avon  is  a 
grey  marly  clay  Mrith  thin  layers  of  tough  limestone  and  calcareous  sandstone  about  10 
feet  thick,  and  this  argillaceous  band  has  been  separately  designated  the  Bradford  Clay. 
The  Forest  Marble  contains  a  much  diminished  fauna.  Among  the  forms  characteristic 
of  it  are  Apioerinus  Parkinsoniy  Wcddheimia  digona,  TerebrcUula  maxillata,  Jikyn- 
ehonella  concinna,  Pecten  annulcUuSy  Ostrea  Sotoerbyi,  Lima  cardii/ormis.  The  Bradford 
Clay  of  Wiltshire  has  long  been  well  known  for  its  pear-encrinites  (Apioerinus 
Parkinsoni),  which  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  clay  with  their  base  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  Great  Oolite  limestone. 

The  Combrash  (an  old  agricultural  term  adopted  by  W.  Smith)  consists  of  earthy 
limestones,  which  when  freshly  broken  are  blue  and  compact,  but  which  under  the 
influence  of  the  weather  break  up  into  rubbly  material  and  make  good  corn-land.  It 
yaries  from  10  to  25  feet  in  thickness,  yet  in  spite  of  this  insignificant  development  it 
is  one  of  the  most  persistent  bands  in  the  English  Jurassic  system.  It  is  rich  in 
echinoderms,  lamellibranchs,  and  gasteropoda.  Among  its  common  and  characteristic 
species  are  Oppelia?  discus^  MacrocephaliUa  macroeephaluSj  which  ranges  up  into  the 
Kellaways  Rock  and  Oxford  Clay,  Nucleolites  duniculariSi  Ifoleetypus  deprasus, 
Aerosalenia  ftemiddaroideSy  JFaldheimia  lagenaliSi  Ostrea  flahelloides,  PeeUn  vaffans^ 
Pleuromya  seeurifonnis^  Lima  dupUcata^  Hovriomya  giJbhoaa,  Gresslya  peregrina^  Patudo- 
monotis  echinata.^ 

The  Great  Oolite  series  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland  consists  mainly  of  sandstones 
and  shales,  with  some  coal-seams  which  were  formerly  worked  at  Brora  in  Sutherland. 
In  Skye  and  Raasay  the  formation  consists  of  a  very  thick  estuarine  series,  with  abundant 
oysters,  Trigonias,  Anomias,  Cyrenas,  Hydrobias,  Cyprids,  and  remains  of  land-plants. 

The  Middle  or  Oxford  Oolites  are  composed  of  two  distinct  groups :  (1)  the 
Oxfordian,  and  (2)  the  Corallian,  each  of  which  is  further  subdivided  into  groups  of 
strata  and  paleeontological  zones  as  under  (Fig.  445) : — 


11 


r  Upper  Calcareous  Grit,   Upper  ^ 
Upper,     i      Coral  Rag  and  Ironstone       .  >Zone  of  Perisphinctes  plicatilis. 
( Coral  Rag  and  Coralline  Oolite  .  j 


a 
.2 


/Lower  Calcareous  Grit 

Clays  with  septaria  and  iron-^ 

stone  nodules 
Clays     with     pyritous     fossils 
(sub-zone  of  Querutedtoceras 
Lamberti)    .... 
Shales    with    pyritous     fcssils 
(sub-zone  of  Amvi.  [Cosmo- 
ceras]  Ja^m )        . 
Kellawavs  f -Alternations  of  clays  and  sands^ 
Rock        I      ^^^^  concretionary  calcareous 
\     sandstone    .... 
Kellaways   fClay    containing    selenite   and 
Clay.      \     ixwr  in  fossils 


Lower. 


o 
a 

X 

O 


Aspidoceras  perarmatnm. 


Cardioceras  cordatnm. 


Cosmoceras  ornatum. 


Kepplerites  calloviensis. 


(1)  Oxfordian,  divisible  into  two  sub-groups:  (a)  a  lower  division  of  calcareous 
abundantly  fossiliferous  sandstone  with  some  underlying  clay,  known,  from  a  place  in 

1  Etheridge,  Q,  J.  O.  S,  (1882),  Address,  p.  202. 
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Wiltshire,  as  the  Kellaways  Beds,  whence  this  subdivision  and  its  •equivalents  abroad 
have  been  distinguished* by  the  name  of  Callovian.  The  Kellaways  Clay  is  generally 
present,  varying  from  10  to  20  feet  in  thickness,  and  though  not  especially  fossiliferous, 
yields  specimens  of  Ostrea,  WaldhevrnMLf  Jihynchonella  varians,  and  Serpula  tetragona. 
The  Kellaways  Rock  consists  of  hard,  sandy,  calcareous,  highly  fossiliferous  material. 
The  Callovian  sub-group  forms  really  the  basement  of  the  Oxford  Clay.  Ranging  from 
a  few  feet  to  more  than  50  feet  in  thickness,  it  may  be  traced  from  Wiltshire  through 
Bedfordshire  to  Lincolnshire,  and  it  attains  a  considerable  importance  in  Yorkshire.  It 
contains  about  200  species  of  fossils,  of  which  one- third  are  found  in  lower  parts  of  the 
Jurassic  series,  and  nearly  the  same  proportion  passes  upward  into  higher  zones. 
Among  its  characteristic  forms  are  Alaria  triJUla,  Avicula  ovaliSy  Cardium  cogjuUam, 
Isocardia  minima^  Pholadomya  acuticosta^  Bhynchonella  varians,  Orypksea  bUcbcUa, 
The  distinctive  ammonite  of  this  stage  is  Kepplerites  eallaviensiSf  which  gives  its 
name  to  a  zone.  Numerous  other  species  of  ammonites  occur,  including  Cosmoeeras 
modiolare,  C,  gowertanum^  Periaphinctes  BaJcerim,  Cadoeercu  Koenigi^  MacrocephaliUs 
maerocej^aliiSt  also  Anqfloceras  ccUloviense^  Nautilus  calloviensiSj  and  Belemnites 
OwenV 


Pig.  445.— Middle  Oolite  Ammonites. 

a,  Aspidoceras  perarmatom,  Shy.  ^ ;  b,  Qaenstedtoceras  Lamberti,  Sby. ;  c,  Cosinoceras  Jason, 

Zeit.  (I) ;  d,  Kepplerites  caUoviensis,  Sby.  (^). 

(b)  The  Oxford  Clay — so  called  from  the  name  of  the  county  through  which  it  passes 
in  its  course  from  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  to  that  of  Yorkshire — consists  mainly  of 
layers  of  stiff  blue  and  brown  clay,  with  bands  of  septaria  and  occasional  layers  of  earthy 
limestone,  attaining  a  thickness  of  from  300  to  nearly  600  feet.  From  the  nature  of 
its  material  and  the  conditions  in  which  it  was  deposited,  this  rock  is  deficiemt  in 
some  forms  of  life  which  were  no  doubt  abundant  in  neighbouring  areas  of  clearer 
water.  Thus  there  are  no  corals,  hardly  any  species  of  echiuoderms,  no  polyzoa,  and 
less  than  a  dozen  species  of  brachiopods.  Some  lamellibranchs  are  abundant,  par- 
ticularly. fi^r^Aa^  dikUcUa  and  Ostrea  (both  forming  sometimes  wide  oyster-beds).  The 
lower  half  of  the  Clay,  containing  the  zone  of  Cosmoceraa  omaturrij  has  yielded  small 
forms  of  Qryphma  dilcUala,  together  with  Ccrithium  muricatum,  Avicula  iiuequivalvis, 
Belemnites  Oioenij  and  a  number  of  Ammonites — Eeineckia  anceps^  Peltoceras  athleta, 
(Ekotraustes  creiiatus,  Cosmoceras  Duncani^  C.  Elizahethx,  C,  JasoUy  Hedicoceras  hecti- 
cum, .  Cardiocercu  Lambertij  Quenstedtoceras  Marim.  The  upper  part  of  the  deposit, 
including  the  zone  of  Cardioceras  cordatum^  contains  large  forms  of  Oryphaa  dilcUataf 
with  Thraeia  depressa^  Serpula  vertebraliSy  Belemnites  luutatus  (which  is  found  all  the 
way  from  Dorset  to  Yorkshire),  and  various  species  of  Ammonites,  Quenstedtoceras 
lAimberti,  Aspidoceras  perannatuvu,  Cardioceras  vertebrale.  The  Oxfordian  fishes 
include  the  ganoid  genera  Aspidorhynchut,  Euryeormus,  HypsoeormuSy  Lepidotus,  the 

^  A  list  of  the  remarkable  assemblage  of  ammonites  in  the  Kellaways  Rock  of  Yorkshire 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Fox  Strangways'  Memoir  on  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  that  county,  p.  277 
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selachian  Asteracanihus,  Hybodus,  Notidanus,  the  chimieroid  Braehymfflus,  IxhyodtUj 
and  Pachymylugy  and  the  teleostean  Leptolepis,  while  the  reptiles  embraoe  species  of 
the  pterosaur  £hamphorhynchus^  the  deinosaara  CamptosauruSf  Cetiasaurus,  Cryptodraeo, 
MegcdoaauruSi  Oniosaunis,  Omithqpsis,  and  SaneolesUs,  the  crocodiles  IkMmiurua  and 
Suehodus,  also  a  number  of' species  of  Ichthyoaaurus,  and  of  the  plesioaaorian  genera 
Cimoliosaurus,  Peloneuttes^  and  Plioaaurtis, 

(2)  Corallian,  traceable  with  local  modifications  from  the  coast  of  Dorset  to  York- 
shire. This  group  attains  in  Dorset  a  thickness  of  about  200  feet,  but  diminishes  as  it 
is  followed  into  Oxfonl shire.  In  Yorkshire  it  again  swells  out  to  a  thickness  of  330  feet 
The  name  of  the  group  is  derived  from  the  numerous  corals  which  it  contains.  Accord- 
ing to  the  exhaustive  researches  of  Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston,'  this  group  when 
complete  consists  of  the  following  subdivisions : — 

6.  Supra-Corallian  beds— clays  and  grits,  includmg  the' 
Upper  Calcareous  Grit  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  Sands- 
foot  clays  and  grits  of  Weymouth. 

5.  Coral  Rag,  a  mbbly  limestone  composed  mainly  of 
masses  of  coral  (sub-zone  of  CidaHs  Jlorigemma). 

4.  Coralline  Oolite,  a  massive  limestone  in  Yorkshire, 
but  dying  out  southwards  and  reappearing  in  the 
form  of  marl  and  thin  limestone. 

3.  Middle  Calcareous  Grit,  probably  peculiar  to  Yorkshire,  j 

2.  Lower  or  Hambleton  Oolite,  not  certainly  recognised 
out  of  Yorkshire. 

1.  Lower  Calcareous  Grit. 


Zone  of  Perisphinctes 
plicatilis. 


Zone  of  Aspidoceras 
perarmatum. 


The  corals  are  found  in  their  positions  of  growth,  forming  massive  coral-banks  in 
Yorkshire,  Wiltshire,  and  other  districts  {T?iamnu8traMi,  IsaatraBO,  T/ucosmilia, 
Khabdophyllia^  Montlivaltia,  &c.,  Fig.  420).  Numerous  sea-urchins  occur  in  many  of 
the  beds,  particularly  Oidaris  florigemma  (Fig.  422),  also  Pyguriis,  PygaMtr,  Hemi- 
cidariSf  &c.  Brachiopods  are  comparatively  infrequent.  The  lamellibranchs  are  still 
largely  represented  by  species  of  Avicula,  Limaj  Ostreaj  Pecten,  snd  Oryphaa  [Ostrea 
gregaria  being  specially  numerous).  Nearly  all  the  species  of  gasteropods  are  ^leculiar 
to  or  characteristic  of  the  Corallian  stage.  The  lower  zone  (that  of  Aspidoceras  perar- 
fncUum)  is  characterised  by  the  occurrence  of  PerUphinctcs  convolutuSy  Oppelia  Henrid, 
Cardioceras  Sutherlandim^  Perisphinctes  f  varieoslcUtia,  Peltoceras  WUliamaoni;  the 
upper  zone  (that  of  Perisphinctes  plicaiilis)  contains  some  of  the  same  species,  but  also 
Perisphinctes  f  Berryeriy  P.  cymodoce,  Hoplites  CalistOf  Cardioceras  cawtonensCy  Beineckia 
decipiensj  P.  miUabilis,  P.  pseudomiUabilis, 

IT.  The  Upper  or  Portland  Oolites  bring  before  us  the  records  of  the  closing 
epochs  of  the  long  Jurassic  period  in  England.  They  are  divisible  into  three  groups, 
with  subordinate  sections  and  palteontological  zones,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  :— 

^  u  Clays,  shales,  and  underlying 

S^    limestone  (Marble  Rag)  and 

Xj      l/»io-bed. 

^  Limestones,  including  "  Upper 

:g     building -stones,"  and   the 

3      baud      with      mammalian 

•^     remains. 

y  Marls    and    limestones    with 

I     insect-beds  and  the  "Dirt- 
\  J      bed  "  of  Portland. 
X,  •        I  Upper   Freestones    aud    Cherty     Zone  of  Perisphinctes  giganteus. 
^  "g  g  ^      beds. 
c4'^"'   ( Lower  sands  and  clays.  ,,     Olcostephanus  gigas. 

^  '*0n  the  Corallian  Rocks  of  England,"  ^.  /.  Q.  8.  xxxiii.  p.  260. 
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Upper   bituminous  shales  with  Zone  of  Perisphinctes  biplex,  with  As  pi- 
layers  of  cement •  stone  and  doceras  longisplnnm. 
septaria. 

Lower  clays  and  dark  shales  and  ,,     Cardioceras   {Anudfocera.a)    niter- 
cement-stones,  n  a  u  s. 


(1)  Kimeridgian,  so  named  from  the  clay  at  the  base  of  the  Upper  Oolites, 
well  developed  at  Kimeridge,  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  whence  it  is  traceable  con- 
tinnoualy,  save  where  covered  by  the  Chalk,  into  Yorkshire.  It  consists  of  dark  bluish- 
grey  shale  or  clay,  which  in  Dorsetshire  is  in  part  bituminous  and  can  be  burnt. 
According  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Blake  it  may  be  suMivided  into  two  aub-groups^ : — 

(a)  Upper  Kimeridgian,   consisting  of  paper-shales,  bituminous  shales,  cement- 

stone,  and  clays,  characterised  by  a  comparative  paucity  of  species  of  fossils 
but  an  infinity  of  individuals  ;  perhaps  650  feet  thick  in  Dorsetshire,  but 
thinning  away  or  disappearing  in  the  inland  counties.  This  sub-stage,  &irly 
comparable  with  the  **  Virgulian  "  of  foreign  authors,  contains  the  zone  of 
Perisphinctes  bipltXy  and  is  marked  also  by  the  prominence  of  Diacina 
UUiasinuiy  which  forms  a  sub-zone  in  the  upper  part,  while  the  lower  portion 
of  the  deposit  contains  abundant  Exogyra  virgula  (Fig.  428). 

(b)  Lower  Kimeridgian,  blue  or  sandy  clay  with  calcareous  "doggers,"  represent- 

ing the  '*  Astarttan  sub-stage  "  of  foreign  geologists.  This  is  the  great  re- 
pository of  the  fossils  of  this  group.  It  has  a  maximum  thickness  of  400 
feet,  and  embraces  the  zone  of  Cardioceras  aftemans,  which  in  its  upper 
part  abounds  in  Exogyra  virgiUa,  while  in  its  lower  part  Ostrea  deltoidea  is 
plentiful  enough  to  form  a  sub-zone. 

Among  the  more  common  fossils  of  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  besides  those  above  named, 
are  numerous  foraminifera  {Pulvulina  pulchella,  Bobulina  Miinsteri),  also  Serpula 
leirttgonay  Exogyra  nana,  Astarte  supracorallina,  ThraHa  depreasa,  Protooardia  slriat'ula 
(Fig.  428).  Upwards  of  20  species  of  ammonite  occur  only  in  this  stage  ;  among  them 
are  Cardioceras  {Amoshoceras)  altemana,  0.  Kapffi,  OlcosUphanus  euineluSf  lUiiuckia 
€udoxus,  R.  plicoinphalusy  R,  Thurmanni,  Aspidocems  longispinum,  A.  orthocera,  A. 
lallerianunu  Among  the  belemnites  are  B.  abbreviattiSj  B.  Blainvillei,  B,  excentricus, 
B.  nitidus.  The  Kimeridge  Clay  derives  its  chief  palseontological  interest  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  supplied  the  largest  number  of  the  Mesozoic  genera  and  sjxrcies  of  reptiles 
yet  found  in  Britain.  The  huge  deinosaurs  are  well  represented  by  BothriospondyhiSf 
Cetiosaurusy  Oigantosaurus,  Camptosaurics^  Megaloaaurus,  Omosaurus ;  the  pterosaurs 
by  Pttrod4Utylus ;  the  plesiosaurs  by  Cimoliosaurus  (several  species),  Pcloneiistes, 
Thaumatosaurus,  and  Pliooaurus;  the  ichthyosaui'S  by  Ichthyosaurus  (five  or  more 
species)  and  Ophthalmosaurus ;  chelonians  by  TJialassemys  and  Pelobatochclys ;  and 
crocodilians  by  Oeosaurus,  Metriorhynch\ia,  and  Steiuosaurus. 

In  the  sea-cliffs  of  Speeton,  Yorkshire,  a  thick  group  of  clays  occurs,  the  lower  part 
of  which  contains  Kimeridgian  fossils,  while  the  higher  portions  -are  unmistakably 
Cretaceous  (p.  1183).  Traces  of  a  representative  of  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  and  possibly 
of  the  Portlandian,  above,  are  found  even  as  far  north  as  the  east  coast  of  Cromarty 
And  Sutherland,  at  Eathie  and  Helmsdale. 

(2)  Portlandian,  so  named  from  the  Isle  of  Portland,  where  it  is  typically 
developed.  This  group,  resting  directly  on  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  consists  of  two 
divisions,  the  Portland  Sand  and  Portland  Stone.  At  Portland,  according  to  Mr. 
J.  F.  Blake,  it  presents  the  following  succession  of  beds  in  descending  order  : — 

^ Shell   limestone   (Roach),  containing  casts  of  Cerithium  portlandictim  (very 

abundant),  Isodonta  (Sowerbya)  Dukei^  Natica  eleganSy  and  casts  of  Trigonia. 

*  Whit-bed'* — Oolitic  Freestone,  the  well-known  Portland  stone  {Periaphindes 

giganteus). 
'Curf,"  another  calcareous  stone  {Ostrea  solitaria). 


*  J.  F.  Blake,  "  On  the  Kimeridge  Clay  of  England,"  Q,  J,  G.  S.  xxxi. 
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"Base-bed,"  a  building  stone  like  the  Whit-bed,  but  sometimes  containing 
irregular  bands  of  flint 

Limestone,  "  Trigonia  bed  "  {Trigonm  ffibbota.  Fig.  428,  Pema  mytilmdea). 

Bed  (8  feet)  consisting  of  solid  iiint  in  the  upper  and  mbbly  limestone  in  the 
lower  flat. 

Band  (6  feet)  containing  numerous  flints  {Serpula  gordialis^  Ostrta  multi- 
formis). 

Thick  series  of  layers  of  flints  irregularly  spaced  (Perisphinctea  bononiensii, 
Trigonia  gibbosa,  T.  incurva). 

Shell-bed  abounding  in  small  oysters  and  serpulie  {Perisphiuctes  triplieoU,us^ 
Pieurot^maria    rugaia,     P.     Hozeti,     Protocardia    dissimilis,     fig.     428, 
.     Trigonia  gibboaa,  T.  incurva^  Pleuromya  tellitm), 
'Stiff  blue  marl  without  fossils  (12  to  14  feet). 

Liver-coloured  marl  and  saud  with  nodules  and  bands  of  cement  stone — 26  feet 
{Mytiius  autissiodorenaiSi  Pecten  solidus,  Cyprina  implicatu,  Perisphinctes 
bipleXy  &c.) 

Oyster-bed  (7  feet)  composed  of  Exogyra  bruntnUana, 

Yellow  sandy  beds— 10  feet  {Cyprina  impHcatOy  Area), 

Sandy  marl  (at  least  30  feet)  passing  down  into  Eimeridge  Clay  (Perisphindes 
bipl^Xy  Lhna  boloniefisis,  Pecten  Morini^  Avicula  octavia,  Trigonia  incurva, 
T,  muricata,  T.  PdUUi,  Rhynchowdla  portlandica,  Discina  humphrieaiatui). 


Among  Portlandian  fossils  a  species  of  coral  (Isasirasa  oblonga)  occurs  ;  echinodenus 
are  scarce  (Acrosalenia  Konigi,  &c.),  there  are  also  few  brachiopods.  The  most  abundant 
fossils  are  lamellibranchs,  the  best  represented  genera  being  Trigonia  {T.  gibbosa,  T. 
incurva^  T.  Pellali)^  Pleuromya  tellina^  Pecten  lamellostiSf  Ostrea  solitaries  Cyprina 
elongatay  Lucina  porllandica^  Protoeardia  dissimilis.  The  most  frequent  gasteropod 
is  CerUhiiin  portlandiaan.  The  ammonites  include  some  additional  forms  to  those 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table.  Fish  are  represented  by  LepidotuSf  ffybodus, 
IschyodtLSy  and  Pynwdus,  and  some  of  the  older  Jurassic  reptilian  genera  {OrnithopsiSy 
GoniopholiSj  Teleosaurus,  Ichthyosaurus^  CimoliosauruSf  Pliosaurus)  still  appear. 

(8)  Purbeckian.^ — This  group,  so  named  from  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  where  best 
developed,  is  usually-  connected  with  the  foregoing  formations,  as  the  highest  zone  of  the 
Jurassic  series  of  England.  But  it  is  certainly  separated  from  the  rest  of  that  series  by 
many  peculiarities,  which  show  that  it  was  accumulated  at  a  time  when  the  physical 
geography  and  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  the  region  were  undergoing  a  remarkable 
change.  The  Portland  beds  were  upraised  before  the  lowest  Piirbeckian  strata  were 
deposited.  Hence,  a  considerable  stratigraphical  and  palseontological  break  is  to  be 
remarked  at  this  line.  The  sea-floor  was  converted  partly  into  land,  partly  into  shallow 
estuaries.  The  characteristic  marine  fauna  of  the  Jurassic  seas  nearly  disappeared  from 
the  area.  Fresh-water  and  brackish -water  forms  characterise  the  great  series  of  strata 
which  reaches  up  to  the  Neocomian  stage,  and  might  be  termed  the  Purbeck-Weakien 
series. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  group  of  Purbeck  strata 
should  be  placed  in  the  Jurassic  or  Cretaceous  system.  The  lithol(^cal  evidence  would 
rather  linlc  them  with  the  former,  while  the  predominant  fresh-water  nature  of  their 
fossils  would  suggest  a  connection  with  the  overlying  fluviatile  Wealden  series. 
Though  the  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  remains  show  relations  to  both  systems,  the 
balance  of  evidence  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  Edward  Forbes's  view  that  on  the  whole 
the  Purbeck  beds  are  more  naturally  grouped  with  the  Jurassic  than  with  the  Cretacous 
formations.  The  Wealden  series  itself  is  by  many  palaeontologists  claimed  as  properly 
belonging  to  the  former  rather  than  the  latter  system.  This  subject  is  further  disousaed 
at  p.  1184!  

>  See  more  particularly  the  following  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey :  E.  Forbes. 
"Tertiary  Fluvio-marine  Formation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight"  ;  H.  W.  Bristow,  **The  Isle  of 
Wight,"  new  edition  by  C,  Reid  and  A.  Strahan  ;  A.  Strahan,  **The  Geology  of  the  Itle  of 
Purbeck  and  Weymouth." 
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The  Pnrbeckian  group  has  been  divided  into  three  sab-groups.  Of  these,  the  lowest 
(95  to  160  feet)  consists  of  fresh -water  limestones  and  clays,  with  layers  of  ancient  soil 
("dirt  beds")  containing  stumps  of  the  trees  which  grew  in  them  ;  the  middle  com- 
prises 50  to  150  feet  of  strata  with  some  marine  fossils,  while  the  highest  (50  to  60  feet) 
shows  a  return  of  fresh-water  conditions.  Among  the  indications  of  the  presence  of  the 
sea  is  an  oyster-bed  {Ostrea  distorta)  12  feet  thick,  with  Pectetiy  Modiola,  Avicula, 
Thrucia,  &c.  The  fresh-water  bands  contain  still  living  genera  of  lacustrine  and 
fiuviatile  shells  {Viviparus,  MelaTwpsiSf  Planorbis,  Physa,  KalvcUa,  Unto,  Oyrena). 
Numeroos  fishes,  chiefly  ganoid,  but  with  some  selachian  aud  teleostean  forms,  haunted 
these  Pnrbeck  waters  {Caturus,  Histionotus^  Lepidoius,  Leptolepis,  Maerosemiu8^  Mesodon, 
Mierodon,  Pleuropholis,  AateracaiUhus,  Hyhodus).  Many  insects,  blown  off  from  the 
adjacent  land,  sank  and  were  entombed  aud  preserved  in  the  calcareous  mud  of  the 
Lower  and  Middle  sub-groups.  These  include  coleopterous  '(more  than  30  genera), 
orthopterous,  hemipterous,  neuropterous,  and  dipterous  forms  (Fig.  431).  Remains  of 
reptiles,  including  deinosaurs  {Eckinodon,  Igiianodon,  Nuthetes),  crocodiles  (OaniopholiSf 
NannosuthuSf  Otoeniasuchua,  Petrosuchus,  Theriosuchus),  plesiosaurs  {Cimoliodourtu), 
and  numerous  chelonians  {Chelone^  Hylmochelya,  Pleuroatemum^  ThcUassemyi,  Treto- 
demum).  The  interesting  dwarf  crocodiles  (Therios^ichus)  are  computed  to  have  been  \ 
only  18  inches  long.  The  most  remarkable  organl<)ms  of  this  group  of  strata,  however, 
are  the  mammalian  forms  already  noticed  (p.  1127),  which  occur  almost  wholly  as  lower 
jaws,  in  a  stratum  about  5  inches  thick,  lying  near  the  base  of  the  Middle  Purbeck 
sub-group,  these  being  the  portions  of  the  skeleton  that  would  be  most  likely  first 
to  drop  out  of  floating  and  decomposing  carcases. 

The  zone  of  Belemnites  lateralis  in  the  Speeton  Clay  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  and 
the  Spilsby  Sandstone  of  Lincolnshire,  are  considered  by  Professor  A.  Pavlow  and  Mr. 
G.  W.  Lamplugh  to  represent  in  part  the  Pnrbeck  and  Portland  beds  of  the  southern 
districts.^ 

Fraiioe  and  tbe  Jura.— The  Jurassic  system  is  here  symmetrically  developed  in 
the  form  of  two  gi'eat  connected  rings.  The  southern  ring  encloses  the  crystalline  axis 
of  the  centre  and  south ;  the  northern  and  larger  ring  encircles  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  basin  and  opens  towards  the  Channel,  where  its  separated  ends  point  across  to 
the  continuation  of  the  same  rocks  in  England.  Hut  the  structure  of  the  two  districts  is 
exactly  opposite,  for  in  the  southern  area  the  oldest  rocks  lie  in  the  centre  and  the 
Jurassic  strata  dip  outwards,  while  in  the  northern  region  the  youngest  formations  lie 
in  the  centre  and  the  Jurassic  beds  dip  inward  below  them.  Where  the  two  rings 
unite  in  the  middle  of  France  they  send  a  tongue  down  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  country  the  Jurassic  system  is  copiously  developed,  and  extends 
thence  eastwards  through  the  Jura  Mountains  into  Germany. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  Jurassic  system  in  the  north  and  north-west  of  France 
belonging  to  what  has  been  termed  the  Anglo- Parisian  basin,  resemble  generally  those 
established  in  England.  But  in  the  southern  half  of  the  country,  and  generally  in  the 
Mediterranean  province,  the  facies  departs  considerably  both  lithologically  and  palse- 
ontologically  from  the  English  type,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  Upper  Jurassic 
rocks.  The  following  table  gives  in  descending  order  a  summary  of  the  distribution  of 
the  Jurassic  system  in  France  :  * — 

1  Bull.  Soc  Imp,  des  Nat.  Moscou,  1891.     Lamplugh,  g.  J,  G.  S.  liL  (1896),  p.  216. 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  development  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  France,  see  De 
Lapparent's  *Oeologie/  4th  edition  (1900),  of  which  the  author  of  the  present  work  has 
largely  availed  himself;  also  A.  d'Orbigny's  *  Pal^ontologie  Fran9aise — Terrains  Oolithiques,' 
1842-50;  D'Archiac,  *  Pal^ontologie  de  la  France,'  1868,  and  *  Paleontologie  Fran9ai8e, 
continue  par  une  reunion  de  Pal^ntologistes — Terrain  Jnrasaique,'  in  coutm  of 
publication  ;  Hubert,  'Les  Mers  anciennes  et  leurs  Rivages,  dans  le  Bassin  de  Paris,'  1857 
(a  most  interesting  and  valuable  essay),  and  numerous  pa|)ers  in  Bull,  Soc.  Giol.  France  ; 
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10.  Portlandian,  separated  into  two  sub-stageR,  At  the  base  lie  sands  and  days, 
equivalents  of  the  Portland  Sands,  or  "Bononian,"  with  (Hcostq^hantts  portitmdieiu 
and  Eacogyra  virgula.  Higher  np  c#kne  sands  and  calcareous  sandstones  corresponding 
to  the  Portland  Stone,  with  Trigonia  giJbbaaa  and  Perisphinctes  bononiensu,  while 
the  Purbeckian  is  marked  by  species  of  Ci^enUf  CorbuLa,  and  Ojfpris.  The  stage  is 
best  developed  along  the  coast  near  Boulogne-sur-iner,  where  it  is  composed  of  about 
250  feet  of  clays,  sands,  and  sandstones,  with  Aeroaalenia  Koenigi,  NudeoUUt 
Brodiei^  Cardium  PellcUi,  Trigimia  rculiateL,  T.  gibboaa^  T,  incurva,  Ottrm 
expansa,  Perna  Bouchardi^  Harpagoiles  {Pterocera)  Oceani,  Perisphinekt 
BUicheri,  P,  bononiensis,  kc.  At  the  top  lies  a  bed  of  limestone  containing 
Cj/rena  Pellali,  and  covered  by  a  travertine  with  Cypris,  which  may  represent  the 
Purbeck  Ijeds.  Far  to  the  south,  in  Charente,  some  limestones  containing  Port- 
landian  fossils  are  covered  by  others  witli  Gorbula  injlexa,  Phymi^  Vivipanu^ 
&c.,  possibly  Purbeck.  Fresh -water  limestones,  gypsiferous  marls  and  dolomites 
(about  200  feet),  and  containing  CorbuLa  forbesiana^  Phyaa  toealdiarun,  Valvaia 
.  hdicoieUSf  Trigonw  gibbosoj  kc,  occur  in  the  Jura,  round  Pontarlier  and  near 
Morteau,  in  the  valley  of  the  Doubs.' 

The  Upper  Jurassic  rocks  of  southern  France,  the  southern  flank  of  the  Alps, 
and  the  wide  area  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  present  a  facies  so  different  from  that 
which  was  originally  studied  in  England,  northern  France,  and  Germany  that  much 
difficulty  was  for  many  years  experienced  in  the  correlation  of  the  deposits,  and 
much  discussion  has  arisen  on  the  subject.  From  the  researches  of  Oppel,  Benecke, 
Hebert,  and  later  writers  the  true  meaning  of  the  southern  facies  is  now  better 
understood.  It  appears  that  the  formations  between  the  zone  of  Perisph.  biplex  and 
A  tpid.  longispinmn  at  the  top  of  the  Kimeridgian  group  and  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous 
system  are  represented  in  the  southern  area  by  a  singularly  uniform  series  of  lime- 
stones, indicative  of  long  unbroken  deposition  in  deeper  water,  and  unvaried  by 
those  oscillations  and  occasional  terrestrial  conditions  which  are  observable  farther 
north.  The  name  of  Tithonian  (which  is  thus  homotaxial  with  Portlandian)  was 
given  by  Opi)el  to  this  more  uniform  suite  of  strata,  marked  by  the  mixed  character  of 
their  ceph^opods,  and  by  their  peculiar  perforated  brachiopods  of  the  type  of  Pygope 
Janitor  ( =  TerebrcUula  diphya),'^  Around  Grenoble,  the  massive  limestones  resting 
upon  some  marls  with  species  belonging  to  the  zone  of  Oppelia  tenuilobata^  contain 
Pygope  janitor  associated  with  Perisphinctes  trantitorius,  Belemniles  PiUetij 
Cidaris  glandi/era^  Apiocrimis  Jitxuosus.  In  the  Basses  Cevennes,  the  limestones 
attain  a  thickness  of  more  than  1000  feet.  At  their  base  lie  marls  and  marly  lime- 
stones containing  Macroeephaliles  macrocephaliis.  A  band  of  bluish  limestone  with 
bituminous  marls  (65  feet),  belonging  to  the  zone  of  Peltoceras  bimamnuUum, 
represents  the  Corallian.  Soma  grey  limestones  (260  feet),  with  Periaphinctes 
polyplocuSf  contain  fossils  of  the  zone  of  Oppelia  tenuilobata,  equivalent  to  the 
Sequanian  stage  (p.  1149).  The.se  are  succeeded  by  a  massive  limestone  (330  feet) 
with  Pygope  Janitor  and  Perisphin4:ies  iransUoriuSy  and  this  by  a  compact  white 
limestone  (500-650  feet)  with  Terebratula  moraricaj  Cidaris  gland\fera,  corals, 
ftc.  At  the  top  lie  some  limestones  (200  feet)  with  Pygope  diphyoides  and  many 
ammonites  {Perisph,  transitoriusy  Haploceras  caractkeiSf  Hoplites  OalisiOt  ftc). 

9.  Kimeridgian  (  =  Rimeridge  Clay),  divisible  in  central  and  northern  France  into 
the  following  sub-stages  in  descending  order  : — 

{b)  Virgulian.'    Zone  of  Aspvdoceras  orthocera,  Reineckia  eudoxus,  and 
R,  psmdomutahilis. 

Monographs  by  Loriol,  Cotteau,  Pellat,  Royer,  Tombeck,  Gliangeand  (BtdL  Carte  Oki. 
France,  Nos.  50,  62) ;  Gosselet's  '  Esquisse,'  cited  ajUej  p.  927.  J.  F.  Blake,  V.  /.  (r.  S. 
1881,  p.  497,  gives  a  bibliography  for  N.W.  France,  and  Barrois  {Proc.  Oeol,  Assoc.)  a 
summary  of  results  for  the  Boulonnais.  For  the  last-named  district  consult  also  Pellat 
B.  S,  a,  F.  viii.  (1879) ;  Douville  et  Rigaux,  op.  cit.  xix.  (1891),  p.  819.  Rigaux,  'Notice 
G«k>logique  sur  le  Bas  Boulonnais,'  Boulogne-sur-mer,  1892. 

^  On  the  Portlandian  rocks  of  the  Aquitanian  basin  see  Glangeaud,  Bull,  Carte  (rid, 
France,  No.  62  (1898). 

2  For  a  study  of  the  Tithonian  fauna  see  A.  Toucas,  B,  S.  Q,  F,  xviii.  (1890),  pw  660. 

^  Named  from  the  abundance  of  the  oyster  Exogyra  virgula. 
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(a)  Pterocerian.^    Zone  of  Perisphinctes  {Pictonia)  q/modoce,  CHcostephamis 
eumeluSf  Oppelia  tenuUobcUa, 

The  coast-section  near  Boulogne-sur-mer  exposes  a  series  of  clays,  sands,  and  sand- 
stones (180  feet),  from  which  a  large  series  of  characteristic  fossils  has  been  obtained, 
and  which,  as  the  type  section  of  the  ''Bononian"  beds,  Indicate  a  local  littoral  deposit 
in  the  npper  part  of  the  Kimeridge  Clay.  The  Virgulian  sub-stage  consists  of 
clays,  sands,  and  limestones,  with  abundant  JSxogyra  virgtUa,  together  with 
Harpagodea  {Attpidoceras)  orthocera  in  the  lower  part,  A.  c€Uetanum  higher  up,  and 
OUoatephanus  erinus  at  the  top.  In  the  French  Ardennes,  the  Pterocerian  and 
Viigulian  substoges  are  composed  of  a  succession  of  marls  and  limestones,  the 
Pteonocerian  limestones  being  marked  by  Waidheimia  humercdis,  Mcdaptera 
{Pteroeera)  pofUif  kc.,  and  the  Virgulian  marls  by  immense  numbers  of  Exogyra 
virgula.  In  the  Meuse  and  Haute  Mame,  a  group  of  compact  limestones,  more 
than  500  feet  thick  (Calcaires  de  Barrels),  with  (Hcostephanus  ffigcufy  frc,  repre- 
sents the  Bononian  sub-stage.  Towards  the  Jura  the  Pterocerian  sub-stage  is 
well  developed,  and  shows  its  characteristic  fossils  ;  while  the  Bononian  comprises 
the  so-called  **  Portlandian  "  limestones  of  the  Jura,  its  upper  part  becoming  the 
yellow  or  red  unfonsiliferous  "  Portlandian  dolomite."  In  the  department  of  the 
Jura,  the  Pterocerian  sub-stage  contains  a  coral-reef,  more  than  800  feet  thick, 
near  Saint  Claude,  and  farther  south  another  occurs  at  Oyonnax.  In  the  same 
region,  the  Virgulian  sub-stage,  composed  of  bituminous  shales  and  thin  litho- 
graphic limestones,  has  yielded  numerous  fishes,  reptiles,  and  abundant  cycads  and 
ferns.  The  position  of  these  beds  is  fixed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  Exogyra 
virgula  below  them,  and  of  the  Bononian  limestones  with  NeriTttea  and  Olco- 
9tephanu8  gigas  above  them.  From  what  was  said  above  under  the  Portlandian 
stage,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Eimeridgian  appears  in  a  totally  different  aspect 
in  the  Mediterranean  basin,  being  there  composed  of  thick  limestones  with  a  mixed 
assemblage  of  ammonites,  and  characterised  in  the  higher  parts  by  the  appearance 
of  Pygope  Janitor, 
8.  Sequanian. — According  to  recent  readjustments  of  the  nomenclature,  this  stage 
is  equivalent  to  the  upper  half  of  the  English  Corallian  series.  It  is  subdivided 
into  two  sub-stages  as  follows  : — 

{b)  Upper  or  Astartian.^    Zone  of  Perispkinctes  Achilles  and  ZeUleria 

humeralis. 
(a)  Lower  or  Rauracian.^    Zone  of  Peltoceraa  bimaynrtiatum. 

The  English  coralline  type  of  deposit  is  prolonged  far  into  the  continent.  It 
appears  in  considerable  development  in  the  Ardennes,  where  the  limestones,  full  of 
corals,  and  alternating  with  marls,  attain  a  thickness  of  400  to  420  feet.  Similar 
limestones  attain  a  great  prominence  on  the  Meuse,  where  they  are  more  than  450 
feet  thick,  and  consist  of  oolites  and  corals  in  their  positions  of  growth.  In  their 
lower  portions  they  contain  Ifemicidaris  crentUaris,  Glypticus  hieroglyphicusy 
Cidaris  Jlorigemma,  and  numerous  corals  ;  in  their  upper  part  they  yield  Diceras 
arietinum^  Nerinepa  MandeUloki^  Cardium  corallinumy  C.  sttblamdloaum.  Again 
in  Yonne  this  sub-stage  presents  a  coral-reef  full  of  bunches  of  SeptastrtBa,  Mont- 
Ivoaltia^  &c.  Farther  south-east,  in  the  Swiss  Jura,  coralliferoiis  zones  are  inter- 
calated in  the  oolitic  strata.  South-westwards,  in  Burgundy,  massive  limestones 
with  corals  reappear,  with  lithographic  and  oolitic  limestones.  In  the  district  of 
Besan^on,  the  stage  is  represented  by  130  to  200  feet  of  coral-limestone  with 
compact  and  oolitic  bands,  and  sometimes  with  calcareous  marls  that  abut  against 
the  sides  of  what  were  formerly  coral-reefs.  Some  horizons  in  this  region  are 
marked  by  the  occurrence  of  remains  of  ferns  and  other  land -plants  (Saint  Mihiel, 
in  Lorraine :  Dept.  of  Indre). 
7.  Oxfordian  and  Callovian. — Under  these  names  are  included  the  lower  part  of 
the  English  Corallian  group  and  the  whole  of  the  Oxford  Clay  and  Kellaways  sub- 
stage.     The  strata  are  subdivided  into  four  sub-stages : — 

{d)  Upper  Oxfordian  or  Argovian.     Zone  of  Ochetoceraa  cancdiculatmn 
and  Perispkinctes  Martdli.  • 

^  From  the  prevalence  of  the  gasteropod  Pterocera, 

'  So  called  firom  the  prevalent  genus  Astarte. 
*  From  Rauracie,  a  name  applied  to  the  Jura  region. 
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(c)  Lower  Ozfordian  (Neuvizyifti).    Zone  of   Cardioceras  oordatum  and 

Peltoceras  transversarium. 

(b)  Upper  Callovian  (Divesian).     Zones  of  Quetistedtoceras  {Oardioceras) 

Afaria/i,  and  Q.  Latnberii  and  Peltoceras  athUta, 
(a)  Lower    Callovian.      Zone    of    Reineckia    anceps    and    Stepheoceras 
{Erymnoceras)  cormuUum,  and  beneath  it  the  zone  of  Cosmoeenu 
gawerianum  and  Afacrocephalitea  inacrocephtUxis, 

The  upper  part  of  the  Callovian  stage  is  well  exposed  on  the  coast  of  Calvados, 
between  Trouville  and  Dives,  where  the  Divesian  marls  and  clays  attain  a  thickness 
of  more  than  200  feet  {Quenstedioceras  {Oardiocenu)  Lamberti,  Q,  Mariw,  Peltoceras 
aikletOf  Cosmoeenu  Dancaniy  Belemnites  hastatus^  Ostrea  gregariou,  Gryphma 
dUatata),  and  an  upper  sub-group  of  clays  with  Cardioceras  cordatum,  C. 
vertebrale,  Peltoceras  Eugenii,  Aspidoceras,  Orypkasa  dHat/aia,  &Cm  representing 
the  Oxfordian.  The  two  stages,  though  much  reduced  in  thickness,  are  clearly 
recognisable  in  the  Boulonnais.  North-eastwards,  in  the  Ardennes,  tiie  Callovian 
stage  appears  as  a  pyritous  clay  (25-30  feet)  with  oolitic  limonite,  the  Oxfordian 
as  a  series  of  clays,  marls,  argillaceous  sandstone  (full  of  gelatinous  silica  and 
locally  known  as  gaize)  and  oolitic  ironstone.  The  iron-ore  is  worked  at  Neuvizy, 
where  a  lafge  series  of  fossils  has  been  obtained.  Bound  Poitiers,  the  Callovian 
division  is  upwards  of  100  feet  thick.  Eastwards  it  dwindles  down  towards 
the  Jura,  but  is  recognisable  there  under  the  Oxfordian  pyritous  marls  (380  feet). 
6.  Bathonian. — Tliis  subdivision  comprises  the  French  equivalents  of  the  English 
Lower  Oolites  from  the  Fuller's  Earth  up  to  the  top  of  the  Combrash.  Begarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  distribution  of  its  ammonites,  it  has  been  sub- 
divided into  four  zones  : — 

(d)  2k)ne  of  Oppelia  aspidoides  with  CEcoiranstes  serrigerus  and  Oppelia 

(Qjcynoticeras)  discus. 

(c)  „        Oppelia  ftisca^   Morphoceras  polymorphuMy   and    Pieionia 

zig-zag. 
(b)        „        the  maximum  development  of  Parkinsonid  Parkinsonu 
(a)        „        Parkinsonia    {Cosnwcerois)  garantiana,  P,  subfurcata^  and 

Ccdoceras  subcoronatutru 

In  Normandy  the  Bathonian  stage  continues  the  type  of  the  south  of  England. 
It  consists  of  (a)  a  lower  group  of  strata  which  at  one  ]>art  are  the  Port-en-Bessin 
marls  (100  feet  or  more,  with  Beleinnites  bessinus^  Morphoceras  polffnu)rph'um, 
OppeUia  fusca,  kc. )  and  at  another,  the  famous  Caen  stone,  so  long  used  as  a 
building  material,  and  which  from  its  saurian  and  other  remains  may  be  paralleled 
with  the  Fuller's  Earth  and  Stonesfield  Slate ;  (6)  oolitic  limestones  (Oolithe 
Miliaire)  about  100  feet  thick,  with  Lttcina  Bellona,  probably  representing  the  Great 
Oolite  of  England ;  (c)  granular  limestone  (Banville),  bryozoan  limestone,  with 
some  of  the  fossils  of  the  Bradford  Clay  and  Forest  Marble  {Eudesia  eardium, 
Dictyothyris  coarctata,  Terebratulu  flahellunit  Waldheimia  digona)  ;  (d)  marly 
limestones  and  blue  clay  (Lion-sur-Mer)  with  Oxynoticercu  Hochstetteri,  Peri- 
sphinctes  procerus,  Evdesia  eardium,  RhyndumeUa  major,  probably  representing  the 
English  Combrash.  VS  the  Ardennes,  the  Fuller's  Earth  is  represented  by  some 
sandy  limestones,  lumachelles,  and  granular  limestone,  with  Cstrea  acuminata, 
Parkinsonia  Parkinsoni,  Beletnnites  giganteus,  &c.;  the  Great  Oolite  by  a  massive 
limestone  (160-200  feet)  with  Cardium  pes-bovis,  Purpuroidea  minax,  followed 
by  150-180  feet  of  limestones,  with  numerous  fossils  {Rhynchonella  decortUa,  R. 
elegantula,  Ostrea  fiaJbeUoides,  kc.).  The  limestones  are  replaced  eastwards  by 
marly  and  sandy  beds.  In  the  COte-d'Or,  the  stage  is  lai^ely  developed,  and 
is  divided  into  three  sub-stages :  (a)  Lower  (115  feet),  limestones  and  marls  with 
zones  of  Homomya  gibbosa,  Terebratula  Mandelslohi,  Pholadomya  bucardium  ;  (b) 
Middle  (196  feet),  white  limestones  and  oolites,  with  zone  of  Perisphinctes  arbusti- 
gents,  Purjnvroidea  glabra  and  echinoderms :  (c)  Upper  (82  feet)  limestones  and 
marls  with  Eudesia  eardium,  Waldheimia  digona,  Pemostrea  PeUaii,  Pentaerinus 
Buvignieri,  and  with  land-plants  in  one  of  the  zones.  In  the  south  of  France  the 
Proven9al  type  of  sediments  appears  in  a  series  of  marly  limestones  (more  than  450 
feet  thick  between  Aix  and  Marseilles)  with  Perisphinctes  arbustigerus,  kc. 
5.,  Bajocian,^  well  developed  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  as  the  name  denotes.    Its 

^  From  Bayeux  in  Calvados. 
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thickness  is  60-80  feet,  and  it  consists  of:  1,  Lower  limestone  (Ludtoigia 
MurckUofUBt  Lioeeras  cotuavum) ;  2,  limestone  with  numerous  ferruginous  oolites, 
fossils  abundant  and  well  preserved  (Parkinsania  garanttanOy  Ccdoceras  sub- 
coronatum  {Amnuhumphrusianus^Parkinatmia  Parkinamiit  PerisphincUs  Martiun, 
Oppelia  submdiata,  Belemnitea  yigafUeus,  &c.);  3,  Upper  white  oolite  with 
abundant  brachiopods,  sponges,  and  urchins  {Belemnites  unicanaliciUatua^  B, 
hessinus,  Parkinaonia  Parkinsonit  TerebrcUula  Phillipsij  Stomechinus  bigranvlaris,  » 
&c.)«  In  the  French  ArdenneS,  the  stage  (400  feet)  presents  a  lower  group  of  marls 
with  Ludwigia  Mwrchisonae  and  many  corals,  followed  by  an  upper  limestone  (80- 
130  feet)  with  Oodoceras  Blagdeni,  Belem,  giganteua,  &c.  Towards  Lorraine, 
this  limestone  becomes  charged  with  corals,  some  parts  being  true  reefs.  North 
of  Metz,  the  stage  is  mostly  limestone,  and  reaches  a  thicknejis  of  330  feet. 
In  Burgundy,  it  is  chiefly  a  crinoidal  limestone  (100  feet),  capping  boldly  the 
Ijiassic  marls.  In  the  Jura,  it  attains  a  thickness  of  upwards  of  300  feet,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  limestone.  In  Southern  France,  it  swells  out  to  greater  pro- 
portions, reaching  in  Provence  a  thickness  of  600  feet,  where  it  consists  of  sandy 
limestones  and  marls  below  {Cancellophyeus,  Lima  heteromorpha)  with  a  thin  over- 
lying limestone  abounding  in  ammonites  {Sonninia  Sovjerbyi^  Spkasroceras  Sauzei), 
above  which  comes  a  mass  of  calcareous  marls.  550  feet  thick,  seldom  containing 
any  other  organism  than  Pecten  SUentis, 

The  Lias  of  France  and  Switzerland  has  been  siibdivided  into  four  stages,  of  which 
the  uppermost  three  correspond  on  the  whole  with  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Lias 
of  England,  while  the  fourth  is  the  equivalent  of  the  basement  beds  of  the  English  Lias, 
with  perhaps  part  of  the  Penarth  or  Rhaetic  group.  These  subdivisions,  with  their 
several  palseontological  zones,  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table. 

^  Zone  of  Liocems  {ffarpoceraa)  opalinum  and  Orammoceras  (Harpo- 
ceras)  aaleyise, 
„       Lytoeeras  jurenae  with  Hammatoceras  insigne  and  Grammo- 

ceras  {Harpocertis)  fallacioswn  {Amvionitea  radians). 
,,       Daetylioceraa    (Coeloceras)    commune,    Codoceras    oraaattm^ 

HUdoceraa  {Harpoceras)  hifrona, 
„      Harpoceras  faldfemm.  and  Hildoceras  (Harpoceras)  bifrons. 
"  Zone  of  Paltopleuroeeras  {Amalihetts)  spinatum. 

,,      AtnaUheus    margarUatus    and    Orammoceras  '{Harpoceras) 

nomiannianum. 
,,      Deroceras  {JBgocera^)    Davoei,   jEgoceras   capricomu,   and 
^  Lytoeeras  jimbriatum. 

J  ,,      Phy lioeeras  t6«c  with   UpUmia  {jEgoceras)  Jamesoni  at  the 

^  \^  base  and  Deroceras  {jBgoeeras)  armatum^ 

'Zone  of  Ophioceras  {ArietUes)  varieosiatum^  with  lower  sub-zone  of 
Oxynoticeras  oxynotum. 
•§  » I       -"1  rietites oblusuSy  with  A,  (A steroceras)  stellaris  and  JSgoce^ras 

{Microderocetxis)  planicostatum. 
,,       Arietites  Tumeri. 

,,       ArietUes  Bu^klandi,  with  lower   sub-zone   of  Ai-nioceras 
(ArietiUs)  semicostaium  {ge(/metricum). 


ijZon., 


>  S  J  Zone  of  Schlotheimia  {Jigocertts)  angidata. 
•5  §*  1        i»      Psiloceras  {./Egoceras)  platiorbe. 


Toarcian. — This  division  corresponds  closely  with  the  Upper  Lias  of  England.  It 
is  well  developed  in  Lorraine,  where  it  is  from  330  to  370  feet  thick,  and  consists 
of  a  lower  series  of  marls  with  Posidonomya,  followed  by  an  upper  group  of  sand- 
stone, oolitic  brown  ironstone,  and  overlying  micaceous  marls.  This  ironstone, 
which  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  Lioeeras  {Harpoceras)  opalinuvif  Hammatoceras 
inaignt,  Bdemnites  ahbrevtaiiis^  Oryphasa  ferruginea^  Trigonia  navis^  is  largely 
worked  at  Longwy,  Villerupt,  &c.,  and  can  be  traced  from  the  Ardeche  to  Luxem- 
bourg. In  the  Ardennes,  the  stage  includes  a  lower  series  of  marls  and  clays 
(300  feet)  with  Harpoceras  {Lioeeras)  serpentinum,  a  middle  marl  containing 
(irammoceraa  {Harpoceras)  radians,  Hildoceras  bifrons,  Codoceras  raquinianum, 
Belemnites  eompressus,  B.  a^iarius,  and  an  upper  limonite  (Longwy)  with  Lioeeras 
{Harpoceras)   opalinum^    Orammoceras   {Harpoceras)    aalense,    Ostrm  ferruginea. 
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Trigonia  navis.  In  Vonne  and  Cdte-d'Or,  it  consists  of  the  foUowing  membeiB  in 
ascending  order: — 1,  niarls  with  Positianomya  and  lomachelle  with  Harpocmu 
{Liocercu)  serpent inuffi^  Ccdoceras  Despictcei,  C,  Nalandrei  (15-30  feet) ;  2,  marls 
with  Lioceras  emnplanatwn,  BUdoceras  bifrons.  Turbo  eapitaneus  (26  feet) ;  3, 
marls  with  Turbo  svhduplicatuSj  Oodoceraa  cmssum  (12-20  feet) ;  4,  bine  marls 
with  Cancellqpkycus  licuaicua  (25-30  feet).  Near  St.  Amand,  Cher,  the  stag^  con- 
sists of  nearly  200  feet  of  marls  and  clays  with  seven  recognisable  zones.  In  the 
Haute  Marne,  it  is  nearly  as  thick.  In  the  Rhone  basin  it  consists  of  a  lower 
group  of  limestones  with  Peeten  asquivalvUy  and  an  upper  group  of  ferruginous 
beds,  including  an  important  seam  of  oolitic  ironstone,  and  containing  the  zones 
of  HiUloceras  bifrons  and  Lioceras  {ffarpoceras)  opalinum.  In  Provence,  it  con- 
sists of  a  thick  mass  of  dark  shales  with  some  limestones  below  and  above,  the 
whole  reaching  a  thickness  of  950  feet.  In  Normandy,  the  Toarcian  stage  is 
only  20  feet  thick,  but  shows  the  characteristic  ammonite  zones. 

3.  Charmouthian.^ — The  stage  thus  named  corresponds  to  the  English  Middle  Lias 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Lias,  or  zones  8  to  13  of  the  table  on  p.  1183. 
In  Lorraine,  where  it  reaches  a  thickness  of  230  to  260  feet,  it  consists  of  the 
following  three  assises  in  ascending  order: — 1,  limestones  {Deroeeras {ufSgoceras) 
Darosi)  and  nit^ls  with  phosphates  ;  2,  marls  and  ferruginous  concretions 
{Amaitheus  margarUatiis)  ;  3,  sandstones  {Oryphtea  regularis).  In  the  French 
Ardennes,  it  is  360  feet  thick,  and  comprises :  1,  sandy  clay  with  Microderoceras 
{^Egoceras)  pLanicoatatuviy  Qrypk/ia  regularise  Plicatula  spinosa;  2,  marl  with 
BeUmnites  davatus,  jEgoceras  capHcomu  ;  3,  ferruginous  limestone  with  Palto- 
plewroceras  (Atnaltheus)  spiiuUwfif  Bel.  paxUlosus.  Westwards  this  stage  becomes 
almost  wholly  marly.  In  Yonne  and  C^te  d'Or,  it  is  divisible  into  three  assiBes, 
in  the  following  ascending  order:  1,  Belemnite  limestone  of  Venarey  (40  feet), 
comprising  the  zones  of  (a)  Ggcloceras  {.^oceras)  Valdani,  {b)  ^goceras  venarense, 
(c)  Liparocertis  HeHleyi^  (rf)  Deroceras  {ASgocems)  Davoei;  2,  micaceous  and 
pyritous  marls,  about  200  feet ;  3,  nodular  limestone  with  large  gryphites,  and 
Peeten  tequivalvi^.  In  western  Switzerland  and  the  adjoining  tracts  of  France 
M.  Haug  h&s  shown  that  three  facies  of  the  Liassic  series  can  be  observed,  arrai^ged 
iu  three  parallel  bands  round  the  crystalline  core  of  the  Cottian  Alps.  The  first, 
that  of  the  Brian9onnais,  presents  a  series  of  crystalline,  often  brecciated,  lime- 
stones, sometimes  coraliferous,  and  abounding  iu  lamellibranchs  and  gasteropoda, 
with  but  a  trifling  intercalation  of  shales  and  marls.  The  second  or  Dauphinian 
consists  of  marly  or  compact,  never  crystalline,  limestones  and  clays,  with  abundant 
cephalopods,  but  no  gryphaeas,  brachipods,  or  gasteropods,  and  sometimes  reaching 
the  great  thickness  of  more  than  6000  feet.  The  third  or  Provencal  is  composed 
chiefly  of  bedded  limestones  about  2000  feet  thick,  with  abundant  crinoids, 
brachipods,  and  lamellibranchs.^ 

2.  Sinemurian.' — This  stage  corresponds  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Lower  lias  of 
England,  comprising  all  this  formation  from  the  base  of  the  ArauUus  zone  down  to 
the  top  of  the  Aingulatus  zone.  As  its  name  denotes,  it  is  typically  developed 
around  Semur  in  the  Cdte-d*Or,  where  it  consists  of  nodular  gryphite  limestone 
with  marly  bands  (23-26  feet),  and  is  divisible  into  three  zones,  which,  counting  from 
below,  are  marked  respectively  by:  1,  Arietites  {Coronicenu)  rotifonnis ;  2,  A. 
{Coroniceras)  BurM4indi  ;  3,  A.  {Astervceras)  stellaris.  A,  obtusus^  and  Waldheimia 
atr.  Near  St.  Auiand,  Cher,  it  is  composed  of  about  15  feet  of  marly  limestone, 
which  represent  only  its  upper  ])art.  In  the  Haute  Marne  and  Jura,  it  is  a 
limestone  with  curved  gryphites,  and  ranges  from  15  to  25  feet  in  thickness.  In 
the  basin  of  the  Rlione  it  is  a  calcareous  formation,  20  to  25  feet  thick,  contain- 
ing in  ascending  order  the  zones  of  Arietites  Davidsoni^  A.  stellaris,  Ox^fnotieeras 
oxynoiuin,  Microderoceras  {^goceras) planicostaium.  Farther  south,  it  swells  out  in 
Provence  to  275  feet,  and  is  separable  into  a  lower  group  with  Arietiles  {Oonmi- 
ceras)  BucHandi,  and  a  higher  with  Beleinnites  acutus  and  ArielUes  biaulcatus. 
In  Normandy,  it  is  about  100  feet  thick,  and  comprises  clays  and  marly  gryphite 
limestones  {A,  bisiUcatus),  surmounted  by  gryphite  limestones  and  cluys  {Belem- 
nites  brevisy  Waldheimia  cw.). 

^  From  Charmouth,  in  Dorset,  where  the  stage  is  well  developed. 
2  M.  Haug,  Bull.  Carte  iUol.  France,  No,  21  (1891) ;  Lory,  B,  S,  G.  F,  (3)  ix. 
'  Named    by   D'Orbiguy   from    Semur  iu   the    Cdte-d'Or    where    the    stage    is  well 
displayed. 
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1.  Hettangian,'  corresponding  to  the  An^ilcUus  and  Planorfns  zones  at  the  base  of 
the  English  Lias,  rests  conformably  on  the  sandstones,  marls,  and  bone-be<l  of  the 
Avicitfa  contorta  zone  or  Rhietic  group.  In  the  Hettange  district  the  zone  of 
Psiioceras  planorhfy  composed  of  dark  bituminous  marls  and  fetid  limestones 
(10  to  40  feet),  contains  Cardinia  Deak-ayesi,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  sandstone  of  . 
Hettange  (nearly  200  feet),  with  ScMotheimia  angulata  and  numerous  other  fossils, 
among  which  are  abundant  shells  of  CanlinUt,  with  Plieatula,  Pectni,  JAmct^ 
Montliraltia,  and  a  number  of  ferns  and  cycads  (Thaumatopteris,  IHctynphyllum, 
Thinn/eldia,  Cycadiiesj  Otozamites).  The  zone  becomes  less  sandy  as  it  advances 
into  Belgium,  where  it  forms  the  Marne  de  Jamoigne.  llie  Hettangian  stage  of 
Burgundy  is  thin,  and  is  composed  of  a  lower  Lumachelle  de  Bourgogue  [Ostreu 
irregularis^  Cardinia  Listeri,  C.  aiiieniurenMs^  C.  trapezium,  C.  hybrida^  Oxynoticeraa 
Burgundiw)  and  an  upper  marly  limestone  known  as  "Foie  de  Veau  "  {ArietiteJt 
liasicus,  ISehloUieimia  angulata^  S.  moreana^  Oxyfwticerag  BurgundxR-^  Littorina 
clathraUt,  Cardinia,  &c.).  In  the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  the  Planorbis  zone  is  about 
40  feet  thick,  and  the  Angulatus  zone  20  to  26  feet.  In  Cotentin,  the  stage  is 
divisible  into  a  lower  sub-group  of  marls  (Mytilus  minntnsy  Corbula  LvdoHcw)  and 
an  upper  sub-group  of  limestones  {Cardinia  condnna,  Pecten  valoniensis). 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Lias  in  the  northern  or  Jura  part  of 
Switzerland  is  the  insect-beds  at  Schambelen  in  the  Canton  Aargau.  The  insects  are 
better  preserved  and  more  varied  than  thase  in  the  English  Lias.  They  include 
representatives  of  Orthoptera,  Xeuroptera,  Coleoptcra  (upwards  of  100  species  of 
beetles),  Hymenoptera,  and  Hcmiptera.  About  half  of  the  beetles  are  wood -eating 
kinds,  so  that  there  must  liave  been  abundant  woodlands  on  the  Swiss  dr}'  land  in 
Liassic  time.^ 

Qennany.  — In  north-western  Germany  the  subjoined  classification  of  the  Jurassic 
system  has  been  adopted  : ' — 

fPurbeck  group  (Serpulit,  a  limestone  160  feet  thick,  and  Miinder  Mergel,  a 
series  of  red  and  green  marls,  with  dolomite  and  gypsum,  at  least  1000 
feet  thick),  forming  a  transition  between  the  Furbeck  and  Portland  groups. 
Eimbeckhauser  Plattenkalke  and  zone  of  (Hcostephanua  gigasy  equivalent  to 

the  English  Portland  group  {Corbula,  ModioUty  Viriparus,  Cyrena). 
Kinieridge  group.  Upper,  with   Exogyra  rir^w/a  =  Virgulian  ;    Middle  or 
^  Pterocera   {Jlarpagodes)   beds   (Pterocerian) ;    Lower   (Astartian,  Upper 

5  "a  'i      Sequanian),  with  Xeriniea  beds  and  zone  of  TerebratuJa  humeralis.* 
"      Corallian,  with  Ciiiaria  flarigemimty  corals,  Pecten  variatiSy  Ostrea  raatellarisy 
yerinma  visurgis. 
Oxfonlian,  with  Oryphxa  dilalata,  Aspidoceras  perarmaiumy  Cardioeeras 

cordatum. 
Clays    with    Casinoceras    ivmaiuinj    C.   Jaaon,    Quenatedtocerax    Laviberti, 
heineckia  ancepa,  Peitftceraa  fl^A/«/a  = "  Omatus  clays."     Tliis  stage  is 
I      usually  included  by  German  geologists  in  the  Middle  Jura. 
(    jj  r  Clays,  shales,  and  femiginons  oolite  with  at  the  top  the  zone  of 

20-lM   J      MacrocephaiUea  macrocephalus,  equivalent  to  the  Callovian 
.  I      or  Kellaways  rock,  and  at  the  bottom  that  of  Parkinaonia 

L      Parkinmni, 

f  "Bifuixjatus-schichten"  with  Parkinaanitt  {Caainoceraa)  Hfur- 
I      eat  a.    These  "Bifurcatus  beds,"  with  the  Hauptrogenstein 

'  Named  by  Professor  Renevier  from  the  sandstone  of  Hettange  in  Luxemburg.  This 
stage  has  been  widely  known  as  that  of  the  "Infra-LiaH." 

*  Heer,  *  Urwelt  der  Schweiz,*  p.  82. 

'  Heinr.  Credner,  Ober.  Jura  in  N.  W,  Deutschland,  1863.  See  also  the  works  of 
Oppel  and  Queiistedt  quoted  on  p.  1132,  and  K.  von  Seebach's  Der  HanntU'ersche  Jura, 
1864.  Brauns*  Cnter.  Mitti.  und  Ober.  Jura,  1869,  1871,  1874.  0.  Fraas,  *Geogno- 
stische  Beschreibung  von  Wiirttemberg,  Baden  und  Hohenzollem,'  Stuttgart,  1882.  Th. 
Engel,  *Geognosti8cher  Wegweiser  durch  Wiirttem)>erg,  Stuttgart  (1888). 

*  Struckmann,  X,  Jahrb,  1881  (iu),  p.  102. 
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above  them,  including  the  zones  of  Oppelia  /tisea  and  0. 
aspidoideSf  form  the  Bathonian  .stage.  ^ 
"Corouatus- sell ich ten,"  clays  with  Stepheoceras  humpkriesi- 
anuiHj  and  many  corals  of  the  genera  Montlivaltiay  Tkeco- 
amilioy  Gladophyllia^  laastnea,  Confuaastrtea,  and  TkcamMS- 
trsa.^ 
Ostrea  limestone  with  Ostrea  Marsh i,  0.  edulifonni^  Trigonia 

costcUa. 
^  Clays  with  Belemnites  gigantens, 

(Shfdes,  sandstones,  and  ironstones,  with  Inoeeramus  polyplocuA, 
Ludwigia  ( Harpoceras)  Mnrchisonw,  Pecitn  personains. 
Clays  and  shales  with  Lioceras  {Harjxyceraa)  opalinnm^  Trigonia 
navis. 
(  Grey  marls  with  Lytocera^  jurense  (Jurensia-Mergcl),  (Jrawmo- 
I       cerae  {Harpocera^)  radians, 

\  Bituminous    shales     (Posidonien  -  Schiefer)    with     HarpoceroB 
I        lythense,    Dactylioceras   (Occloceras)    commnne,    Harpocenis 
K.       bifrons,  Posidoncmiya  Bronni, 
Clays  with  Paitopleuroceras  {Amalthetis)  sjnnatum,  Ainaltheujt 

margaritatuSf  Belemnites  paxUlosus, 
Marls  and   limestones   with   u£goceras    caprimi'nu^    Dewcera^i 

Davoii. 
Dark    clays    and    ferruginous    marls    with    Phylloceras    ihfji\ 

Uptunia  {uSgocems)  Jamesoni,  Terebralula  numimtialis. 
Clays  with  A  rieUles  obtusnis  ( Turneri)^  Oxytwticenta  atym4v.m 

(Oxynotenlager). 
Oil  shales  and  Pentacrinus  beds  restiug  on  gryphitc  limestone 
with  Arietites  Bucklandi^  Gryphwa  afciiatay  Lima  gigantea, 
Spiriferina  Walcolti  (Arietenschichten). 
Sandstones   with  ScfUoiheimia  angnlata  (Angnlatenschichten), 

Canlinia  Listeri. 
Dark  clays,  sandy  layers,  and  limestone  with  Psilfjceras  plan- 
orbe  {psilonolum)  (Psilonotenkalk). 


In  lithological  characters  the  German  Low^er  or  Black  Jura  presents  many  jwints 
of  resemblance  to  the  English  Lias.  Some  of  the  shales  in  the  upper  division  are  so 
bituminous  as  to  be  workable  for  mineral  oil.  AVith  the  general  succession  of 
organisms  also,  so  well  worked  out  by  Oppel,  Quenstedt,  and  others,  the  English 
Lias  has  been  found  to  agree  closely. 

The  Dogger  or  Brown  Jura  represents  the  Lower  Oolite  of  England  and  tlie 
Stages  Bsjocien  and  Bathonien  of  France.  Its  lower  division  consists  mainly  of  dark 
clays  and  shales,  passing  up  in  Swabia  into  brown  and  yellow  sandstones  with  oolitic 
ironstone.^  The  central  group  in  northern  Germany  diflers  from  the  corresponding 
beds  in  England,  France,  and  southern  Germany  by  the  great  preponderance  of  dark 
clays  and  ironstone  nodules.  The  upper  group  consists  essentially  of  clays  and  shales 
with  bands  of  oolitic  ironstone,  thus  presenting  a  great  difference  to  the  massive 
calcareous  formation  on  the  same  platform  in  England  and  France. 

The  Malm,  or  Upper  or  White  Jura  corresponds  to  the  Middle  and  Upper  Oolites 
of  England,  from  the  base  of  the  Oxford  clay  upwards,  with  the  equivalent  formations 
in  France.     It  is  upwards  of  1000  feet  thick,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  white  or  hght 

^  For  an  account  of  the  fauna  of  this  stage  in  the  upper  Rhenisli  lowland  see  A.  0. 
Schlippe,  Abhand,  Geol,  Specialkart.  Msass-Lothr.  IV.  Heft  iv.  (1888). 

2  G.  Meyer,  "Korallen  des  Doggers,"  Abhand.  (Jed,  SpecialkarL  JClsass-Loihr.  IV.  Heft 
V.  (1888). 

*  For  an  account  of  this  stage  see  J.  A.  Stuber,  Abhandl,  Ged,  SpecialkarL  ElMtas-Lolhr, 
V.  iL  (1893). 

*  For  a  detailed  stratigraphical  and  pakBontological  account  of  the  Lower  Dogger  of 
German  Lorraine  see  W.  Brauco,  Abhand,  Oeol.  SpecialkarL  EUass-Lotkr,  II.  Heft  iL 
(1879). 
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colour  of  its  rocks  contrasted  \<iih  the  dark  tints  of  the  Jurassic  strata  below.  It 
consists  mainly  of  white  limestones  in  many  varieties  ;  other  materials  are  dolomite  and 
calcareous  marl.  Its  lower  (Oxfordian)  group  is  essentially  calcai*eous,  but  with  some  of 
the  fossils  which  occur  in  the  Oxford  clay,  e.g.  Cosmceeras  omcUwn  and  Grypkasa  dilatata. 
The  massive  limestones  with  Cidaris  Jlorigemma  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Corallian. 
The  Kimeridge  group  presents  at  its  base  beds  equivalent  to  part  of  the  Sequaniau  or 
Astartian  sub-stage  of  France  {Astarte  supracorallitxa,  Nafica  globom,  Ac),  with  such 
an  abundance  and  variety  of  the  gasteropod  genus  Neriruea  that  the  beds  have  been 
named  the  '*  Nerineen-Schichten."  Above  these  come  strata  with  Harpagodes 
{PUrocera)  Oceani  (Pterocerian),  marking  the  central  zone  of  the  Kimeridgian  stage. 
Higher  still  He  compact  and  oolitic  limestones  with  Exogifra  virgida  (Virgulian).  At 
the  top  some  limestones  and  marly  clays  yield  Olcostephamis  gigas  (Portlandian).  The 
most  important  member  of  the  German  Kimeridgian  stage  is  undoubtedly  the  limestone 
long  quarried  for  lithographic  stone  at  Solenhofen,  near  Munich.  Its  excessive  fineness 
of  grain  has  enabled  it  to  preserve  in  the  most  marvellous  perfection  the  remains  of 
a  remarkably  varied  and  abundant  fauna  both  of  the  sea  and  land.  Besides  skeletons 
of  fishes  {AspidorhynchuSj  Lepidotv^,  Megalurus)^  cephalopods  showing  casts  of  their 
soft  ])arts,  crabs  with  every  ^mrt  of  the  integument  in  place,  and  other  denizens  of  the 
water,  there  lie  the  relics  of  a  terrestrial  fauna  washed  or  blown  into  the  neighbouring 
shallow  lagoons — dragon -flies  with  the  lace- work  of  their  wings,  and  other  insects; 
the  entire  skeletons  of  Pterodactyle  and  Rhamphorhynchus,  in  one  case  with  the  wing 
membrane  preserved  (Figs.  435-437),  and  the  remains  of  the  earJiest  known  bird, 
ArchieopUrifx  (Fig.  438).  The  upper  Jurassic  series  is  well  developed  in  Hanover, 
where  it  has  been  carefully  studied  by  C.  Struckmann.  The  Portland  group  was  shown 
by  him  to  contain  eighty-five  species  of  fossils,  one-half  of  which  are  lamellibranchs,  and 
to  include  the  characteristic  ammonites  A,  gigas,  portlandicus,  Gravcsianns,  giganteus,^ 
The  German  Purbeck  group  attains  an  enormous  develoj)ment  in  Westphalia  (1650  feet), 
where,  between  limestones  full  of  Corhula,  Vivipanis,  and  Cycla$t  pointing  to  fresh- 
water deposition,  th^re  occur  beds  of  gypsum  and  rock-salt. 

Alps. — The  Jurassic  system  in  the  Alps  is  develo^wd  under  a  different  aspect  from  its 
varied  cliaracters  in  central  and  western  Europe.  It  there  includes  massive  reddish 
limestones  or  marbles  like  those  of  the  Trias  of  the  same  region.  Indeed  it  would  seem 
that  the  pelagic  conditions  under  which  the  Triassic  limestones  were  deposited  had  not 
entirely  {ossed  away  when  the  Jurassic  formations  came  to  be  laid  down.  We  have 
aeen  {ajUe,  p.  1152)  that  in  the  western  part  of  the  Alpine  chain  three  distinct  types  of 
the  Lias  are  to  be  found.  In  the  Tyrol  and  eastern  Alfis  the  Lias  presents  still  other 
lithological  and  palteontological  characters.  A  distinguishing  feature  is  the  j>rominence 
of  red  and  variegated  marbles,  also  the  abundance  of  genera  of  ammonites  which  are  for 
the  most  part  feebly  represented  in  central  and  western  Euroj^.  Of  those  familiar  in  the 
latter  regions,  some  of  the  conspicuous  forms  are  species  of  rhylloceraSy  Lytoceras^  Avial- 
fh^.u%  Oxynoticeras,  ArieliUSf  Fnloceras,  and  Schlotheimia,  At  Adneth,  in  Salzburg, 
this  facies  has  been  long  studied.  In  the  Hierlatz  Mountains  of  the  Salzkammergut  the 
Lias  is  represented  by  massiver  white  and  pink  limestones  with  abundant  brachiopods. 
Yet  with  these  calcareous  de^iosits  there  are  also  developed  along  the  southern  boi*ders 
of  Bohemia  and  eastwards  in  Hungary,  sandy  and  argillaceous  strata  containing  so 
much  vegetation  as  to  afl'ord  in  some  places  beds  of  coal.'*  The  Alpine  Lias,  in  spite  of 
these  variations  of  character  and  organic  contents,  shows  here  and  there  some  of  the  dis- 
tinctive ammonite  zones,  so  that  it  can  be  placed  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.     It  lies  conformably  on  and  passes  down  into  the  Rhaetio  series. 

The  equivalents  of  the  English  Lower  Oolites  or  "  Middle  Jura"  of  the  Continent 

^  *  Der  Obere  Jura  der  Umgegend  von  Hanover,'  1878  ;  PaUieontolog.  Ahhand.  (Dames 
a.  Kayzer)  L  i.  (1882) ;  ZeUsch,  Deutsch.  Geol.  Oes.  1887  p.  32. 
^  Neumayr,  Abhatid,  k,  k.  Oeol,  Reichsanst.  1879. 
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have  been  detected  in  both  the  western  and  eastern  Alps,  but  are  not  well  developed 
there.  In  the  west,  where  they  are  about  1300  feet  thick,  they  consist  of  limestone^., 
shales,  and  clays  with  calcai'eous  nodules,  which  form  regular  alternations.  Ammonites, 
especially  of  the  genera  Phylloceras  and  Lytoceras,  abound,  together  with  Posidonomya. 
The  zones  of  Ludxvigia  {Harpoceras)  Murchisonw,  Lioceras  {Harpoceras)  ctmcavum, 
Honninia  Sowerbyi,  S,  Romania  Stepkeoceraa  humphrUsianum,  Parkinsonia  Parkinsoni 
and  Opf)clia  foams  have  been  recognised.^ 

The  Oxfordian  and  Corallian  divisions  of  the  Jurassic  system,  or  Callovian,  Oxfordian, 
and  Scquanian  formations,  are  in  general  feebly  represented  in  the  Alpine  region ;  but 
the  Upper  Oolites  or  Kinieridgian  and  Portlandian  seiies  attain  a  large  development 
It  is  tins  higher  ])art  of  the  system  which  in  the  Alps  specially  presents  the  Tithouian 
facies  already  referred  to.  Above  the  zone  of  Oppelia  tenuilobataiti  {AspicUfceras  acanthi- 
cum)  conies  a  mass  of  strate  consisting  of  a  lower  gi*oup  of  reddish  well-bedded  limestones 
so  full  of  Terebratula  diphya  {Pygope  janitor)  as  to  be  named  the  "  Diphya-limestone  "  ; 
and  of  an  upper  thick-bedded  or  massive  light-coloured  limestone  (Stramberg  limestone, 
from  Stramberg  in  Moravia).  The  limestones  are  often  crowded  with  cepfaalopods,  of 
which  a  large  nuniber  of  8i)ecies,  many  of  them  i)eculiar,  have  been  noticed  {Phylloceras 
ptycJwunnn,  Simoceras  voUinense,  Sonninia  ( Waage^iia)  hybonctay  Perisphinetes  Iransi- 
toriuSf  Oppelia  lUIiographicay  0.  sUraspis).  The  presence  of  some  of  these  shells  in  the 
Portlandian  rocks  of  Germany  serves  to  place  all  these  Alpine  limestones  at  the  very  top 
of  the  Jurassic  sj'stem.  About  a  dozen  species  of  fossils  pass  up  from  them  into  the 
Cretaceous  rocks. .  The  shales  or  impure  shaly  limestones  are  sometimes  fall  of  the 
curious  cephalopod  opercula  known  as  Aptychus  (Aptychus-beds).  Some  of  the  more 
massive  limestones  are  true  coral-reefs.  Many  of  the  limestone  escarpments  of  the  Alf'S 
(Hochgebirgskalk)  are  referable  to  the  Terebratula  diphya  beds.  In  some  places  they 
are  overlain  by  the  "Diphyoides-beds"  (with  TerebrattUa  [Pygope'\  diphyoides),  elsewhere 
they  pass  insensibly  upwards  into  the  so-called  Biancmu — a  white  compact  siliceous  lime- 
stone containing  Cretaceous  cephalopods.  The  Diphya-limestone,  with  its  peculiar 
fossils,  api)ears  to  range  from  the  Carpathians  through  the  Alps  and  Apennines  (where 
it  occurs  as  a  marble)  into  Sicily.  ^ 

Mediterranoan  Basin. — The  older  members  of  the  Jurassic  system  have  been  more  or 
less  distinctly  recognised  by  the  evidence  of  fossils  over  a  wide  region  around  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Lias  appeara  in  various  parte  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  generally  in 
a  dolomitised  condition.  In  the  centre  of  the  Apennine  chain,  where  the  plications  of 
that  region  have  brought  it  to  the  surface,  it  is  found  in  the  form  of  limestones  with 
ammonites  and  variegated  marls  {Arieliies,  Schlotheimia,  LytoeeraSj  kc).  In  Calabria 
the  Lower  Lias  has  been  estimated  to  consist  of  upwards  of  1500  feet  of  white  crystalline 
limestones  {Spiri/erinay  WaMheimia),  I'Tie  formation  crosses  into  Sicily,  where  it  has 
yielded  some  of  ite  typical  fossils.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic  it  rises  again  in 
Bosnia,  and  has  been  found  in  Epirus,  and  in  the  opposite  island  of  Corfu.^ 

Middle  and  Upi)er  Jurassic  formations  have  a  similar  distribution.  They  have 
been  recognised  in  Spain  and  Portugal  from  the  Lias  to  the  Portlandian,  the  Tithonian 

^  Haug,  Btdl,  CarL  OfU.  France,  No.  21  (1891). 

''^  In  the  voluminous  literature  of  this  subject  the  following  works  may  be  consnIt«d : 
OpI)el,  Z.  Deutsch.  (t'eol.  Ges,  xvii.  (1865),  535.  Neumayr,  Abhandl.  OeoL  JteichtanstaU,  t. 
Zittel,  PcUdont.  MiltheU.  Mvs.  Bayer.  Hebert,  Bull.  Soc,  Oeol.  France,  iL  (*2)  p.  148,  xi. 
(3)  p.  400.  E.  W.  Benecke,  'Trias  und  Jura  in  den  Siidalpen,'  1868.  *  Geognostisch. 
Palaontologische  Beitrage, '  8vo,  Munich,  1868.  C.  Moesch,  *Jura  in  den  Alpen,  Ostsch- 
weiz,'  1872.  E.  Fraas,  '  Sceuerie  der  Alpen.'  See  also  the  *  Jura-studien,'  &c,,  of  Neumayr. 
already  cited  (p.  1129),  and  the  papers  of  Favre,  Loriol,  Renevier,  and  others. 

^  G.  Stache,  Abhand.  i.ieol.  Reichmnst.  Vienna,  xiii.  (1889).  A.  Philippson  and  G. 
Steinmann,  Z.  D.  G.  (i.  xlvi.  (1894),  p.  116.  Partsch,  Petermann.  Miith,  (Eiganzungsheft. 
No.  8S,  1H87). 
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facies  becoming  strongly  marked  in  the  higlier  formations  (p.  1148).  While  these  strata 
are  generally  of  marine  origin,  their  higher  members  in  Portugal  present  increasing 
evidence  of  teirestrial  conditions,  until  in  what  may  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
Seqnanian  and  Kinieridgiau  stages  an  abundant  flora  has  been  preserved,  embracing 
126  s})ecies  (71  ferns,  7  cycads,  26  conifers,  8  monocotyledons),  among  which  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  forms  are  some  that  are  regarded  as  primitive  types  of 
angiosperms.  A  remarkable  bimilarity  has  been  traced  between  this  assemblage  of 
plants  and  that  found  in  the  American  Trias,  three  species  and  fourteen  genera  being 
common  to  both,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  still  more  striking  resemblance  has  been 
traced  between  it  and  that  obtained  from  the  Lower  Cretaceous  formations  of  the  United 
States.  We  shall  find  that  in  some  parts  of  Portugal  a  gradual  passage  can  be  traced 
from  Jurassic  into  Cretaceous  strata,  and  that  the  terrestrial  conditions  of  that  region 
continued  into  Cretaceous  time,  their  record  being  preserved  in  a  higher  group  of  strata 
wherein  another  abundant  flora  has  been  entombed.^  The  Jurassic  formations  reappear  in 
the  Balearic  Isles,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  while  in  Italy  the  Tithonian  type  of  the  highest 
members  comes  out  strongly  among  the  great  marble  series  of  the  chain  of  the  Apennines. 
Juraraic  fossils  have  likewise  been  obtained  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin.  Those  collected  at  Mount  Hermou  in  Palestine  indicate  an  Oxfordian  horizon. 
The  system  is  thus  prolonged  from  the  European  region  into  Asia. 

Biuwia. — Jurassic  formations  .spread  over  a  larger  area  in  Russia  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Euroj^,  for  they  sweep  northwai-ds  over  a  vast  breadth  of  territory  to  tlie  White 
Sea,  and  extend  eastwards  into  Asia.  Yet  in  this  wide  area  it  is  mainly  the  up})er  half 
of  the  system  which  appears.  The  Lias  and  otlier  formations  of  the  Lower  Jurassic 
series  have  been  traced  in  the  south  of  the  empire.  Some  of  them  are  found  in  the 
Crimea,  whence  they  are  prolonged  on  either  side  of  the  Caucasian  chain,  but  chiefly  on 
the  north  side  as  far  as  the  plains  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Over  the  northern  lialf  of  the 
country  the  various  formations  from  the  Callovian  up  into  the  Cretaceous  system  have 
been  identified.  The  fauna  of  these  Russian  Jurassic  formations,  however,  is  so  peculiar, 
and  for  a  long  time  yielded  so  few  species  found  elsewhere  in  EurojHJ,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  correlate  the  rocks  with  those  of  better  known  i*egions.  More  sedulous 
research  has  now  in  large  measure  removed  this  difliculty,  by  showing  that  some  of  the 
recognised  life-zones  of  western  £uro])e  c<in  be  detected  in  Russia.'*^  At  the  bottom  lies 
(1)*  the  Callovian  stnge,  consisting  of  clays,  divided  into— «.  Lower  witli  Keppleritcs 
iCmmoeeras)  calloviense,  Cosm/xeras  goweHanum ;  b.  Middle  with  Comioccras  Jason, 
SUpheoceraa  coronatum  ;  c.  Upper  with  Quenstedtoceras  Lamberti,  Cosnioceras  Duncani, 
(2)  Oxfordian,  composed  of  dark  sandy  clays  and  divided  into — a.  Lower  with  Cardioceraa 
cordatum,  C.  vertebrale,  Ferisphijictes  plicatiliSj  Aspidoceras  peranrmtum  ;  b.  Upper  with 
Cardioeertu  alteriiansy  Perisphincles  MartellL  (8)  Volgian  (of  Prof.  Nikitin),  consisting 
of  green,  brown,  and  dark  sandstones  and  clays,  which  extend  up  to  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Sea.  They  contain  Perisphinctes  Bleicheri,  P.  Nikitini  with  species  of  HoplUes^ 
VirgaliUs,  and  a  great  abundance  of  the  lamellibranch  genus  Aucclla.  This  group  is 
correlated  by  Pavlow  with  the  Portlandian  stage  of  western  Eurci^e.  This  author 
arranges  the  several  Upi)er  Jurassic  groups  in  the  Syzran  district  as  follows: — 1. 
Kimeridgian,  marly  clays  with  Rebieckia  (Hoplites)  pseudomutahilis ;  2.  Portlandian  or 
Bouonian,  consisting  of  (a)  Bleicheri-he^^,  shales,  and  clays  with  Beleinnites  marpiijicus, 
Aucella  Pallasi,  and  crushed  ammonites  of  the  Bleiclieri  type,  (6)  Virgatus-heds — 
phosphatic  conglomerate  and  shales  with  Virgatites  virgatus^  Belcmnites  absoliitusy  Ac, 

^  P.  Choffat,  "Receuil  de  Monographies  Stratigraphiques, "  Serv.  (Jed,  PorUtg(d,  188.')- 
1900.  De  Saporta,  Omipi.  rend,  cxi.  p.  812.  L.  F.  Ward,  \^th  Amu  Hep.  U.S.  (i.  S. 
(1896),  p.  620,  B.n({po8tea,  p.  1206. 

'  Neumayr,  Geogn.  PodaemUol,  BeiirOge,  1876,  vol.  ii.  Nikitin,  Neues  Jahrh.  1886,  ii. 
p.  206;  Mem.  Acad,  St.  PHersbourg,  1881.  Pavlow,  Bull.  Soc.  G^oi.  France^  xii.  (1884)  ; 
Bidl,  Soc  Nat.  Moscau,  1889,  1891. 
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(c)  GigaiUexis-hedB — glauconitic  sandstone^  with  large  ammonites  of  the  Oiganleus  tyi)e: 
3.  Aquilonian,  consisting  of  calcareous  sandstone  and  comprising  (1)  a  lower  sub-stagi- 
or  zone  of  Ammonites  fra gilts,  stibdUus,  and  cateniUcUus,  (2)  a  middle  zone  of  A,  nodiger 
and  A,  suhclypeifonnis,  and  (3)  an  upper  zono-of  Hoplites  riasensis.  All  these  zones  are 
so  connected  with  each  other  by  the  presence  of  the  same  Belemnitts  and  AiiceUs  [A. 
FischeH,  &c.),  as  to  form  a  natural  group  which  is  regarded  by  Prof.  Pavlow  as  the 
marine  equivalent  of  the  Purbeck  beds.  It  is  further  linked  with  the  Lower  Neocomiau 
by  forms  having  Neocomian  affinities.  There  is  tlius  a  marked  similarity  in  these 
respects  between  it  and  the  Speeton  series  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  ^ 

Sweden. — The  coal-bearing  Rheetic  series  developed  in  Scania  and  referred  to  on 
p.  1098  is  followed  by  a  series  of  marine  strata,  in  which  a  number  of  the  ammonite- 
zones  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  Lias  have  been  recognised  as  high  as  that  of  Amaltheia 
margarUatus.^  At  Hoganaps  the  lowest  strata,  comprising  the  Planorbis  and  Angulatus 
zones,  consist  of  the  following  bands,  which  still  show  a  mingling  of  terrestrial  traces. 
At  the  base  lie  beds  with  Cardinia  Follini,  Gutbieria  angusliloba,  Sagenopteris  rhoifolia. 
These  are  overlain  with  a  layer  containing  Cyclas  Nathorsti  and  insect  remains.  Then 
comes  a  bank  of  oysters  [0.  Hisingeri,  Gervillia  seani4M),  followed  by  one  full  of  Aviculas 
{A.  inequivalms)  with  Taiicredia  secuH/ormis  and  T.  arenacea.  The  uppermost  member 
of  the  series  here  represents  the  Bucklandi-zone,  and  contains  a  number  of  ammonites 
{A.  sdiizeantiSf  A,  scipionianuSf  A.  Bucklandiy  A.  bisidcatvs)  with  Ostrea  arcuai^, 
Avicula  itiequivalviSf  Pecten  jamformis,  &c.  At  Kurremolla  the  Middle  Lias  is  repre- 
sented by  strata  containing  Uptonia  Jamcsoni  and  other  fossils.  Jurassic  formations 
appear  also  on  the  island  of  Bornholm.  Ou  the  island  of  Ando,  at  the  north  eml  of  the 
Lofoden  group,  Jurassic  deposits  have  long  been  recognised.  They  include  traces  of  a 
terreijtrial  vegetation  {Baiera,  Sclcropteridiiim,  Phcenicopsis.  PinuSy  &c.),'  together  vith 
marine  shells  {Gryphma  dilatata,  Lima  duplicaia,  Peden  validuSy  P.  nummularis^  Ancflhi 
Keyserlingiy  and  some  undetermined  ammonites  and  belemnite^),  which  perha])s 
indicate  Oxfordian  or  higher  horizons."* 

Arctic  Regions. — The  Triassic  series  in  Spitzbergen  already  referred  to  is  followed  br 
Jurassic  strata,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  lower  or  middle  part  of  the  system. 
The}'  have  yielded  Lyloceras  tripartitum  and  a  Cadoceras.  From  the  neighhoaring 
King  Charles  Islands  Professor  Nathorst  has  made  known  the  existence  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Brown  Jura.  The  Tertiary  basalts  have  there  overflowed  and  preserved  a 
series  of  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic  strata.  In  the  latter  the  Bathonian  stage  is  beliere^l 
to  be  represented  by  beds  containing  Pseudomonotis  eehinata,  and  the  Kellaways  group 
by  overlying  deposits  in  the  lower  part  of  which  MacrocephcUites  Isfimx,  var.  arclica^  is 
found,  while  higher  up  Cadoceras  and  Belemnites  stibextetisus  occur.* 

The  presence  of  a  Lower  Oxfordian  or  Callovian  stage  in  the  east  of  Greenland, 
within  ten  degrees  of  the  pole,  has  been  proved  by  the  discovery  of  MacrocephaiUcg 
macrocepfuU%i8f  Cadoceras  Tchefkini?,  (7.  modiolariSy  Belemnites  Panderi,  Ac.  Below 
this  stage  lies  another  band  containing  AfacroeephalUes  Ishmse  and  three  species  of 
belemnites,  which  may  |)erhaps  represent  the  Cornbrash.  In  the  same  group  of  strata 
a  characteristically  Jurassic  flora  is  met  with,  including  species  of  Phyllolheca, 
AuoTTiozamileSy  ZamiapleriSy  Aspleniumy  &c.*     Farther  south  on  the  Greenland  coast, 

1  Pavlow,  Bull.  &JC.  yat.  Moscou,  1891  ;  Q.  J,  G.  S.  lii.  (1896),  p.  642,  See  further  on 
tliis  subject  a  paper  by  Prof.  E.  Haug,  "  Portlandien,  Tithonique  et  Volgien,"  R.  &  fr.  F. 
xxvi.  (1898),  p,  197. 

*  B.  Lundgren,  Unirerait.  Aarskrift.y  Limd,  xxiv.,  1888.  J.  C.  Moberg,  Sterig.  Ot't. 
Undersdkn.y  Stockholm,  1888. 

»  Heer,  'Flora  Fossilis  Arctica,'  iv.  8  (1877). 

*  B.  Lundgren,  Videnskabs-Sdsk.  FOrharull.,  Christiania,  1894,  No,  5. 

*  (>eoL  Fifreii.  FOrhandLy  Stockholm,  xxiii.  (1901),  p.  341. 

«  Messrs.   Newton   and  Teall,  i^.  J.   (V.  .S.  liii.  (1897),  p.  477  ;   liv.  (1898),  p  646. 
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Jurassic  rocks  have  been  found  at  Cape  Stewart  on  Scoresby  Sound  (lat.  70" -25),  where 
thirty-seven  species  have  been  described,  probably  indicating  a  Callovian  horizon.  ^ 

America. — So  far  as  yet  known,  rocks  of  unquestionably  Jurassic  age  play  but  a 
subordinate  part  in  North  American  geology.  No  marine  Jurassic  rocks  have  yet  been 
found  along  the  Atlantic  border.  Some  geologists  have  regarded  the  upper  part  of  the 
estuarine  Newark  scries  (p.  1110)  as  rather  Jurassic  than  Triassio.  With  more  palseon- 
tological  force  the  late  Professor  Marsh  stronglymaintained  that  the  Potomac  formation, 
which  has  generally  been  placed  in  the  Cretaceous  system,  should  be  regarded  as  the 
equivalent  and  representative  of  the  lacustrine  Atlantosaurus  beds  of  the  interior  of 
the  continent,  which,  on  the  ground  of  their  vertebrate  fauna,  have  been  admitted  to 
be  Jurassic.  As  has  been  recently  shown,  the  so-called  Potomac  formation  is  probably 
Jurassic  in  its  lower  and  Cretaceous  in  its  upper  portion.* 

In  the  centre  of  the  continent  marine  fossils  of  Lower  Jurassic  age  have  been 
obtained  in  Wyoming,  Dakota,  and  other  states.  Above  this  marine  platform  comes 
a  series  of  highly -coloured  clays  of  lacustrine  origin,  full  of  vertebrate  remains,  to 
which  further  reference  will  be  made  in  the  next  paragraph.  In  California  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  European  Lias  has  been  found  containing  ammonites  of  the  ArUtUea 
type.  Middle  Jurassic  rocks  appear  to  exist  in  the  same  State,  where  the  upper  part  of 
the  system  is  also  well  represent^.  Lower  Jurassic  formations  extend  into  Oregon,  and 
reappear  among  some  of  the  islands  within  the  Arctic  Circle  (Grinnell,  Prince  Patrick, 
Bathurst).  Remains  of  Icktkyosaarus  were  brought  by  Sir  E.  Belcher  fram  Exmouth 
Island.  Jurassic  strata  not  only  stretch  along  the  western  slopes  of  North  America, 
but  also  along  those  of  the  southern  half  of  the  same  vast  continent.  From  Bolivia 
and  Argentina  representatives  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  formations  have  been  announced.* 

The  clays  above  the  marine  platform  above  referred  to  have  been  studied  by  Professor 
Marsb,  who  obtained  a  large  series  of  vertebrate  remains  from  them  in  Wyoming  and 
Colorado.  He  subdivided  them  into  two  groups :  {a)  the  Baptanodon-XyeAs  at  the 
base,  so  named  from  the  genus  of  large  swimming  reptiles  entombed  in  them  ;  (fi)  the 
AtUintosauruS'he&s^  of  which  that  gigantic  deinosaur  is  especially  characteristic  The 
discovery  of  so  remarkable  a  fauna  gave  a  wholly  new  interest  and  importance  to  the 
Jurassic  rocks  of  America.  Among  remains  of  fish  {Ceratodus),  tortoises,  pterodactyles, 
and  crocodilians,  there  occur  the  bones  of  herbivorous  deinosaurs  {AtlantosauruSf 
BrontosaxtruSy  SUgomuruSf  Morosaums^  Apatosaurus)^  together  with  the  carnivorous 
Creosaurus  and  the  curious  ostrich -like  Laosaums,  With  this  rich  and  striking 
reptilian  fauna  are  associated  the  remains  of  many  genera  of  small  mammals  named  by 
Marsh  Allodon^  Ctenacodoji,  Dryolestes,  Styloucodon,  AslfunodoTiy  Laodon,  Diplocynodon, 
Docodan  [Enn4iod(m]f  Menacodon^  Tinodoji,  TrieonodoTif  Pinacodon,  Faurodon.* 

Aflia. — From  Asia  Minor  and  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  the  Jurassic  formations  are 
prolonged  eastwards  through  Kurdistan  and  Persia  to  Afghanistan  and  India,  reappear- 
ing even  in  Bonieo  and  Jai)an.  In  Afghanistan  the  Triassic  series  referred  to  on  p.  1107 
is  overlain  with  plant-bearing  sandstones  and  volcanic  bands  which  at  their  base  contain 
marine    fossils   that    have  been   referred   to  this  geological  system.      Of  the  great 

On  the  Jurassic  fauna  of  Cape  Flora,  Franz  Joseph  Land,  see  J.  F.  Pompecky  in  Nansen's 
'Norwegian  North  Polar  Expedition,'  1893-96,  p.  147,  and  on  the  flora,  Nathorst  in  same 
volume,  p.  26. 

^  B.  Lundgren,  '  Meddelelser  om  Grilnland,'  xix.  (1895). 

»  Marsh,  Avter,  Journ.  fici.  ii.  (1896),  p.  433  :  vi.  (1898^  p.  105.     Seeposfert,  p.  1210. 

*  Steinmann,  Neuea  Jakrb.,  1884,  p.  199.  0.  Behrenden,  Z.  D.  if,  O,  xliii.  (1891), 
p.  309.  The  latter  writer  reports  Lower  and  Middle  Lias  and  higher  Jurassic  beds  from 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Argentine  Cordilleras. 

*  Marsh,  Anier.  Journ.  ScL  xv.  (1878)  p.  459  ;  xviii.  (1879)  pp.  60,  215,  396  ;  xx,  (1880) 
p.  235  ;  xxi.  (1881)  p.  511  ;  xxxiii  (1887),  p.  237  ;  Oed.  Mag.  (1887)  pp.  241,  289.  The 
fresh -water  invertebrates  are  described  by  C.  A.  White,  R.  U.S.  (i,  S.  No.  29  (1886). 
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<Tondwaiia  system  of  India  the  upper  memliers  have  been  likewise  paralleled  with  the 
Jurassic  rocks  of  Europe.  Uncouformably  above  the  Pauchet  group  (p.  1107)  come  the 
Rajmahal  dolerites  and  basalts  of  Bengal,  with  associated  grey  and  carltonaceous  shales, 
sandstones,  and  grits,  reaching  a  thickness  of  at  least  2000  feet,  of  which  the  sedi- 
mentary intercalations  never  exceed  100  feet  in  the  aggregate.  These  strata  have 
furnished  a  large  number  of  terrestrial  jilants  (ferns,  cycads,  and  conifers),  which  are 
strongly  marked  off  from  those  in  the  Lower  Gondwana  formations,  being  especially 
distinguished  by  the  great  predominance  of  cycads,  particularly  of  PtUophyllum  acuti- 
folium.  Higher  in  the  series  are  the  Golapilli  beds,  which  besides  land-plants  contain 
marine  shells  (Stepheoceras  opis^  Ma^crocephcUiUs,  PerTui,  Oervillia,  Nuculana,  Trigonia). 
Near  Madraii  also,  in  the  Upper  Gondwana  series,  besides  the  land-plants,  there  occur 
ill-preserved  ammonites  and  other  shells.  It  is  in  Cutch,  however,  that  marine  Jurassic 
formations  are  best  developed.  In  that  district  lies  a  series  of  strata,  estimated  to  Iw 
C300  feet  thick,  of  which  the  lower  half  consists  of  limestones,  oolites,  shales,  and  sand- 
stones of  marine  origin,  while  the  upper  half  is  mostly  sandstone,  shale,  and  conglomerate, 
with  land-plants.  This  series  has  been  subdivided  into  the  following  groups  in  ascend- 
ing order:  (1)  Patcham  ( =  Bathonian),  consisting  of  (a)  lower  yellow  sandstones  and 
limestones  with  Trigonite  (7*.  costcUa)^  Corbulte,  &c.;  {h)  light  grey  limestones  and  shales 
with  (Ecolraustes  serrigerus.  (2)  Chari  (^Callovian  and  part  of  Oxfordiau),  composed 
of  four  groups,  viz. :  (c)  shales  and  calcareous  bands  with  Macrocephaliiea  macrocephalus, 
M.  tumidua,  Spharoceras  btUlalum,  Oppelia  subcoatala^  Perisphinctes  funattts  ;  {d)  shales 
with  Perisphitictes  oblusicosta ;  {e)  white  limestones  with  Peltoceras  athlftOj  Oppelia 
hicostcUa;  {/)  oolites  with  Stepheoccras  Polyphemus^  PerisphineUs  iiulo  -  gcnnanuSj 
Peltoceras  ardueyineuse,  &c.  (3)  Katrol  (  =  part  of  Oxfordiau  and  Kimeridgian) : 
{g)  red  ferruginous  and  yellow  sandstones  with  Stepheoceras  maya^  Aapidoccms 
perarmcUuviy  Perisphinctes  virguloides ;  {h)  sandstones  and  shales  with  Phylloeeras 
plychoicumy  Neurtutyria  tracJiyiiotxi^  PerisphiTicies  torqtiates,  (4)  Umia  ( =  Portland  and 
Tithonian  of  southern  Euroi)e,  and  {mssing  up  into  representatives  of  the  Neocomian 
formations).  Only  the  lower  {mrt  of  this  group  need  here  be  quot«d.  It  consists  of 
(t)  sandstones  and  conglomerates  with  Perisphinctes  Bleicheri,  P,  suprajurensiSy  P. 
^requenSj  P.  denseplicatuSf  Trigonia  Sineei,  T.  veniricoaa.  The  last  two  fossils  have 
likewise  been  recognised  in  strata  overlying  the  Rajmahal  group,  and  thus  supply  a 
link  to  connect  the  Upper  Gondwana  rocks  with  the  Jurassic  series  of  Cutch.  Altogether 
177  species  of  cephalopoda  have  been  obtained  from  these  Cut«h  deposits,  of  which  at 
least  50  are  common  to  the  Jurassic  formations  of  Europe.  It  is  noticeable  also  that 
the  £uroj)ean  ammonite  zones  are  re^ieated  with  remarkable  similarity  in  this 
Indian  region.^ 

Jurassic  rocks  are  found  in  the  west  half  of  the  Salt  Range,  but  their  sc<)uence  and 
palaeontological  relations  have  not  been  worked  out  In  the  Himalaya  chain  the  fossils 
of  the  Spiti  shales  have  long  been  known,  inasmuch  as  they  had  acquired  a  sacred 
character  and  become  objects  of  commerce.*  They  indicate  the  presence  in  that  region 
of  Callovian  and  Kimeridgian  horizons.  The  Spiti  shales  have  been  recognised  to  the 
north  of  the  Karakoram  range  in  one  direction,  and  in  Hazara  on  the  other.  Jurassic 
rocks  have  likewise  been  reported  from  the  north  of  Nejml.  The  Jurassic  system  has 
been  recognised  in  small  detached  areas  of  Japan,  and  presents  there  both  a  marine  and 
brackish -water  type.  The  marine  sti-ata  appear  to  represent  the  lower  jiart  of  the 
system  or  Lias,  for  they  include  species  of  Harpoceras,  Perisphinctes,  ArietiUs,  and 
yEgocera^,  some  of  >vhich  are  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  European  forms,  together 
with  Trigonia  costnta  and  species  of  Cffretuif  Gerviilia,  Perna,  kc.  The  laud-plantjs 
(chiefly  ferns  and  cycads)  number  about  fifty  species,  nineteen  of  which  are  also  found 

^  '  Manual  of  the  (neology  of  India,'  2nd  edit,  chaps,  vii.,  viii.,  and  ix. 
*  On  the  Jurassic  formations  of  the  Himalayas  and  Central  Asia,  see  S.  Nikitin  yenex 
Jahrb.,  1889,  ii.  p.  116. 
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in  the  £uro})ean  Lower  Jurassic  series,  such  as  Thyrsapns  mHrrayaiui,  Dicksonia 
■nephroearpa,  Asplcniuvi  whitbyeiiae^  Pecapteris  exilis,  Kilssonia  orimUaliSj  PodozamiUs 
ianceolatiLA,  Giyikgo  digitata,  Pinus  NordenskjoldL^ 

Afrioa. — Jurassic  rocks  have  been  recognised  in  widely  separated  parts  of  this 
continent  The  Lias  appears  in  Algeria,  where  some  of  its  lower  beds  contain  Cardinia 
and  Spiriferina  WcUcotti,  while  its  higher  members  are  better  developed  and  have 
yielded  Grammoceras  radians ^  G.  toarceiisCj  Pylloceras  heteropkyllum,  and  other  forms.  ^ 

Bathonian  formations  have  been  noted  in  Abyssinia,  in  Somaliland,  and  much 
farther  south  in  Cape  Colony.     They  cross  over  into  the  west  side  of  Madagascar. 

Anstralatia. — The  existence  of  Jurassic  rocks  in  Queensland  and  western  Australia 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  discovery  of  recognisable  Jurassic  species  and  others 
closely  allied  to  known  Jurassic  forms. -^  In  Queensland  above  the  Permo-Carboniferous 
rocks  comes  the  Burrum  formation,  a  great  series  of  coal -bearing  rocks,  with  SphciwpteriSy 
ThinnfddicL,  AlcthopUris^  Tfeniopterut,  Podozatnites,  OtozamUes^  Bawra,  and  a  few  animal 
remains,  including  species  of  CorhiciUa  and  Gastroehxnia  {Rocellaria),  This  group  is 
followed  by  another  sandy  and  conglomeratic  series  with  abundant  remains  of  land- 
plants  and  workable  coals,  forming  the  valua.ble  Ipswich  formation.  From  these  strata 
a  large  flora  has  been  collected,  together  with  cyprids,  coleoptei-a,  and  Unio,  From  the 
plant-remains  these  two  formations  have  been  grouped  as  Jura-Trias.^  Traces  of  Jurassic 
rocks  have  been  found  in  New  Caledonia  and  the  northern  end  of  New  Guinea. 

In  New  Zealand  a  thick  series  of  rocks  classed  as  Jurassic  is  subdivided  by  Sir 
J.  Hector  as  follows  : — 

Mataura  series,  estuariue,  with  terrestrial  plants  (8  species  known). 

Putakaka  series,   marlstones  and   sandstones    passing   into   conglomerates,    and 

enclosing  plant-remains  and  irregular  seams  of  coal ;  marine  fossils  (11  species 

known)  of  Middle  Oolite  facies. 
Flag  Hill  series,  with  species  of  Rhynchonella^  Terebratula^  Spinferi}iaf  &c. 
Catlin's  River  and  Bastion  series,  consisting  in  the  upper  part  of  conglomerates 

and  grits,  with  obscure  plant-remains,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  sandstones. 

Fossils  abundant  (especially  ammonites),  and  affording  means  for  defining 

horizons.     This  division  is  referred  to  the  Lias.' 

A  somewhat  different  classification  has  been  published  by  Captain  Hutton,  who 
comprises  these  strata  in  his  ''Hokanui  system,"  which  he  estimates  to  be  in  the 
southern  part  of  Otago  between  20,000  and  26,000  feet  thick,  and  which  he  subdivides 
into  two  sections,  the  lower  termed  the  "Wairoa  series,"  regarded  by  him  as  Triassic, 
and  the  **  Mataura  series  "  above,  paralleled  by  him  with  the  Jurassic  formations  of  other 
countries.  Terrestrial  plants  arc  found  all  through  the  system,  and  in  the  upper  part 
thin  seams  of  coal  often  occur,  the  most  characteristic  plants  being  species  of  Ptero- 
phyllum^  Podozamites,  Thinnfeldia,  TfeniopteriSj  and  Polypodiunu  The  Wau'oa  series 
yields  Monotis  saliriaria^  Ualdbia  LoineUi,  Mytilua  problejncUicuSf  and  Spirigcra  Wreyi^ 
Ac  ;  while  the  Mataura  series  is  characterised  by  Ammmiites  novo-zelandicus,  Belem- 
niUs  auklandicuSj  B.  Hochstetteri,  B.  catlineiisiSy  hwceramiLs  Haastiy  Aucella  plicala.^ 

Seetlon  ill.     Cretaceous. 

The  next  great  series  of  geological  formations  received  the  name  of 
Cretaceous  from  the  fact  that,  in  north-western  Europe,  one  of  its  most 

'  *  Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  Japan/  by  Imp.  Geol.  Surv.,  Tokyo,  1900,  p.  52. 

*  Ficheur,  B,  S.  (/.  F.  (3)  xxiv.  p.  1142. 

*  Moore,  Q,  J.  a,  S.  xxvi.  261.  W.  B.  Clarke,  up.  cit,  xxiii.  7.  R.  Etheridge,  jun., 
'  Catalogue  of  Australian  Fossils,'  1878. 

^  Jack  and  Etheridge,  'Geology  and  Palseoutology  of  Queensland '  (1892),  chaps,  xxiii. -xxx. 

^  Hector's  *  Handbook  of  New  Zealand,'  p.  31. 

«  V.  J.  a,  S.,  1885,  p.  202  ;   Tratis.  Xew  Zeolatul  Inst,  xxxii.  (1899)  p.  165. 
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important  members  is  a  thick  band  of  white  chalk  (ci'eta).  It  presents 
very  considerable  lithological  and  palaeontological  differences  as  it  is 
traced  over  the  world.  In  particular,  the  white  chalk  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  the  Anglo-Parisian  basin  where  the  system  was  first  studied. 
Probably  no  contemporaneous  group  of  rocks  presents  more  remarkable 
local  differences  than  the  Cretaceous  system  of  Europe.  These  differences 
are  the  records  of  an  increasing  diversity  of  geographical  conditions  in 
the  history  of  the  Continent. 

§  1.  General  Characters. 

Eocks.^ — In  the  European  area,  as  will  be  afterwards  pointed  out 
in  more  detail,  two  tolerably  distinct  areas  of  deposit  can  be  recognised, 
each  with  its  own  character  of  sedimentary  accumulations,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Jurassic  system  already  described.  The  northern  tract 
includes  Britain,  the  lowlands  of  central  Europe  southwards  into  Silesia, 
Bohemia,  and  round  the  Ardennes  into  the  basin  of  the  Seine.  The 
southern  region  embraces  the  centre  and  south  of  France,  the  range  of 
the  Alps,  and  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  eastwards  into  Asia.  In 
the  northern  area,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  basin  in  great  measure 
shut  off  from  free  communication  with  the  Atlantic,  the  deposits  are 
largely  of  a  littoral  or  shallow-water  kind.  The  basement  beds,  usually 
sands  or  sandstones,  sometimes  conglomerates,  are  to  a  marked  extent 
glauconitic  (greensand).  The  marked  diffusion  of  glauconite,  both  in 
the  sandstones  and  marls,  is  one  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  this 
series  of  rocks.  Another  feature  is  the  abundance  of  soluble  silica 
(sponge-spicules),  more  particularly  in  the  formation  called  the  Upper 
Greensand,  and  in  the  Lower  Chalk  of  many  parts  of  the  south  and 
south-east  of  England  and  the  north  of  France.  In  Saxony  and  Bohemia, 
the  Cretaceous  system  consists  chiefly  of  massive  sandstones,  which 
appear  to  have  accumulated  in  a  gulf  along  the  southern  margin  of 
the  northern  basin.  Considerable  bands  of  clay,  occurring  on  different 
platforms  among  the  European  Cretaceous  rocks,  are  often  charged 
with  fossils,  sometimes  so  well  preserved  that  the  pearly  nacre  of  the 
shells  remains,  in  other  cases  encrusted  or  replaced  by  marcasite. 
Alternations  of  soft  sands,  clays,  and  shales,  usually  more  or  less 
glauconitic,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
system  (Neocomian  and  older  Cenomanian).  The  calcareous  straw 
assume  sometimes  the  form  of  soft  marls,  which  pass  into  glauconitic 
clays,  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  white  chalk  on  the  other.  The 
white  chalk  itself  is  a  pulverulent  limestone,  mainly  composed  of 
fragmentary  shells    and    foraminifera.-     Its   upper   part    shows    layers 

^  The  most  detailed  iuformation  regarding  the  mineralogical  and  chemical  composition 
of  the  rocks  of  this  system  will  be  found  in  Cayeux's  monograph  cited  on  p.  106.  See  alw  an 
essay  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Hume,  **  Chemical  and  Micro-mineralogical  Researches  on  the  Upper 
Ch'etaceous  Zones  of  the  South  of  England,"  London,  1893. 

*  For  a  comparison  of  chalk  with  motlern  globigerina-ooze^  see  Cayeux,  as  above  cited, 
p.  490. 
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of  flints,  which  are  irregular  lumps  of  dark -coloured,  somewhat 
impure  chalcedony,  disposed  for  the  most  part  along  the  planes 
of  bedding,  but  sometimes  in  strings  and  veins  across  them.  The 
flints  frequently  enclose  silicified  fossils,  especially  sponges,  urchins, 
brachiopods,  &c.^  (see  pp.  179,  625,  831).  The  chalk,  in  some  places, 
becomes  a  hard  dull  limestone,  breaking  with  a  splintery  fracture. 
Nodular  phosphate  of  lime  or  phosphatic  chalk,  occurring  on  different 
horizons  in  the  system,  is  extensively  worked  as  a  source  of  artificial 
manure  in  the  Upper  Chalk  of  Belgium.^  It  has  been  found  also  in 
the  north  of  France,  and  at  Taplow,  near  Maidenhead,  in  England.^ 
The  chalk  of  Britain  and  the  north  of  France  not  infrequently  contains 
pebbles  and  even  boulders  of  granite,  quartzite,  sandstone,  coal,  or  other 
foreign  rocks.  Various  explanations  have  been  proposed  to  account  for 
these  transported  materials.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  boulders  in  the  Coal-measures  (p.  1016),  they  were 
originally  entangled  among  the  roots  of  trees  which,  being  swept  down  by 
floods,  floated  out  to  sea  and  dropped  their  freight  of  soil  and  stones  to 
the  bottom.* 

The  terrestrial  vegetation  of  the  period  has  in  different  places 
been  aggregated  into  beds  of  coal.  These  occur  in  north-western 
Germany  among  the  Wealden  deposits,  where  they  are  mined  for  use ; 
also  to  a  trifling  extent  in  the  Wealden  series  of  England;  they  are 
like^vise  found  in  the  Cenomanian  series  of  Saxony  and  the  Senonian 
of  Magdeburg.  The  upper  Cretaceous  (Laramie)  rocks  of  the  Western 
Territories  of  the  United  States  consist  largely  of  sandstones  and 
conglomerates,  among  which  are  numerous  important  seams  of  coal. 
Beds  of  concretionary  brown  iron-ore  are  present  in  the  Cretaceous 
series  of  Hanover,  and  similar  deposits  were  once  worked  in  the 
English  Wealden  series.  In  the  southern  European  basin,  where 
the  conditions  of  deposit  appear  to  have  been  more  those  of  an 
open  sea  freely  communicating  with  the  Atlantic,  the  most  noticeable 
feature  is  the  massiveness,  compactness,  and  persistence  of  the 
limestones  over  a  vast  area.  These  rocks,  often  crowded  with 
hippuritids,  from  their  extent  and  organic  contents,  indicate  that, 
during  Cretaceous  times,  the  Atlantic  stretched  across  the  south  of 
Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  far  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  may 
not  impossibly  have  been  connected  across  the  north  of  India  with 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Life. — The  Cretaceous  system,  both  in  Europe  and  North  America, 
presents  successive  platforms  on  which  the  land- vegetation  of  the 
period  has  been  preserved,  though  most  of  the  strata  contain  only 
marine  organisms.     This   terrestrial    flora  possesses   a   great   interest, 

i  See  W.  J.  Sollas,  Ann,  Mag.  Nat  Uiat.  vi.  (1880),  p.  487. 

«  Comet,  Q,  J,  O.  S.  xlii.  p.  325.  Renartl  et  Cornet,  Bull.  Acad.  Roy,  Bdg,  xxi.  (1891) 
p.  126.  For  a  recent  contribution  on  this  subject,  see  J.  Gosselet,  Amu  Soc.  GSol.  Nord, 
XXX.  (1901)  p.  208. 

»  A.  Strahan,  Q,  J.  O.  S,  xlvii.  (1891)  p.  356. 

"*  For  the  literature  of  this  subject  see  M.  Cayeux's  work  above  cited,  p.  418. 
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for  it  includes  the  earliest  known  progenitors  of  the  abundant 
dicotyledonous  angiosperms  of  the  present  day.  In  Europe  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  it  appears  to  have  closely 
resembled  the  vegetation  of  the  previous  ages,  for  the  same  genera 
of  ferns,  cycads,  and  conifers,  which-  formed  the  Jurassic  woodlands, 
are  found  in  the  rocks.  Yet  that  angiosperms  must  have  already 
existed  is  made  certain  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  numerous  forms 
of  that  class,  at  the  base  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formations  in  Saxony 
and  Bohemia,  whence  forms  of  Acer,  Alnus,  Credmria,  Salix,  and  other 
dicotyledons   have  been  obtained.     Similar  e\idence  of  the  appearance 


Fig.  446.— Cretaceous  Plants. 

((,  Qaercus  riiikiaua  (|) ;  h,  Giiinaincimum  HeTannense  (§) ;  c,  Picas  atavina  (|) ;  '/,  Safvafras 

recnrvata  (9) ;  r,  Jiiglans  arctica  (^). 

of  Quercus,  Sassafras,  Platanns,  and  many  other  dicotyledons,  in  the 
midst  of  abundant  ferns  and  cycads,  has  been  obtained  from  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  series  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  and  the  United  States.  Still 
more  varied  and  abundant  is  the  flora  preserved  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
formations  in  Westphalia,  from  which  many  species  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  have  been  obtained,  belonging  to  the  genera  Populus,  Myrim,  Qwrcm, 
Fkus,  Credneria,  Vihirnum,  EnmlypUis,  &c.,  besides  algse,  ferns,  cycads, 
conifers,  and  vai-ious  monocotyledons  (Fig.  446).^    Another  rich  Cretaceous 

^  Hosius   aud    Vou   der    Marck,     ' '  Die   Flora    der    WestflUischeu    Kreideformation," 
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flora,  fonnd  in  the  corresponding  beds  at  Aix-1&-Chapelle,  includes  numerous 
ferns  {Gleichenia,  Lygodium,  Dances,  Aspknium^  Pteridole\mma\  conifers 
(Sequoia,  Cunninghamites),  angiosperms,C^tt/tnt^  Zhyophyllum,  Myricophyllum, 
Ficus,  Laurophyllumy  and  three  or  four  kinds  of  screw-pine  (Pandanus).^ 
The  prevalent  forms  which  give  so  modern  an  aspect  to  this  flora,  and 
which  occur  also  in  Westphalia,  have  been  regarded  by  some  botanists  as 
Proteacese,  and  have  even  been  referred  to  genera  still  living  in  Australia) 
or  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  climate  of  Europe,  at  the  close  of 
the  Cretaceous  period,  was  doubtless  greatly  warmer  than  that  which 
now  prevails,  and  nourished  a  vegetation  like  that  of  some  parts  of 
Australia  or  the  Cape.  Further  information  has  been  afforded  regarding 
the  extension  of  this  flora  by  the  discovery  in  North  Greenland  of  a 
remarkable  series  of  fossil-plants,  of  which  Heer  described  nearly  200 
species,  including  more  than  40  kinds  of  ferns,  with  club-mosses,  horsetail 
reeds,  cycads  (Cyms,  Fodoza mites,  Otozamites,  Zamites),  ginkgoacese  (Ginkgo^ 
Baiera),  conifers  (Juniperus,  Thuyites,  Sequoia,  Dainrnara,  Pinus,  &c.), 
monocotyledons  (Arurido,  Potamogeton,  &c.),  and  many  dicotyledons, 
including  forms  of  poplar,  myrica,  oak,  fig,  walnut,  plane,  sassafras,  laurel, 
cinnamon,  ivy,  aralia,  dog^vood,  magnolia,  eucalyptus,  ilex,  buckthorn, 
cassia,  and  others.^ 

In  North  America,  also,  abundant  remains  of  a  similar  vegetation 
have  l)een  obtained  from  the  Potomac  formation  and  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  of  the  West.  The  Laramie  group  of  strata  in  particular  has. 
yielded  a  remarkably  large  and  varied  flora.  Out  of  more  than  100 
species  of  dicotyledonous  angiosperms  there  found,  half  are  related  to 
still  living  American  trees.  Among  them  are  species  of  oak,  willow, 
beech,  plane,  poplar,  maple,  hickory,  fig,  tulip-tree,  sassafras,  laurel, 
cinnamon,  buckthorn,  together  with  ferns,  American  palms  (sabal, 
Fktbellaria),  conifers,  and  cycads.^  The  Potomac  formation  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  has  a  special  interest  from  its  age.  It  is  referred  with 
some  probability  to  the  Neocomian  period,,  and  it  had,  up  to  the  year 
1895,  yielded  about  1 98  genera  and  737  species  of  plants.  These  included 
31  genera  of  ferns,  14  of  cycads,  34  of  conifers,  and  8  of  monocotyledons. 
But  besides  this  assemblage,  which  is  distinctly  Mesozoic  in  character, 
the  deposits  have  furnished  no  fewer  than  92  genera  and  330  species 
of  dicotyledons.  Of  these  higher  forms  of  vegetation  the  more  peculiar 
seem  to  be  what  are  known  as  "  generalised  types,"  indicating  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  flora.  But  among  the  genera  there  are  found  Aralia, 
Cinnamomum,  Ficus,  Hedera,  Ilex,  Juglans,  Juniperus,  Lawns,  Magnolia 
(5  species),  Myrica,  Platanus,  Quercus,  Phammcs,  Salix,  Sassafra.^  Vibui-num.^ 

Palwantographica,  xxvi.  (1880)  p.  125.  The  total  flora  described  by  these  observers  is 
made  np  of  85  species  from  the  Upper  and  20  species  from  the  Lower  Cretaceous  beds. 

>  Del)ey  and  Ettingshauscu,  Denksch.  Akad.  Wien,  xvi.  (1859),  xvii.  (1860).  T.  Lang, 
Z,  D.  G.  a.  1890,  p.  658.     H.  von  Dechen,  as  cited  posUa,  p.  1204. 

«  *  Flora  Fossilis  Arctica,'  vols.  vi.  and  vii.  (1882-83). 

'  For  a  sj-nopsis  of  the  Laramie  flora  see  L.  F.  Ward,  ^Ih  Ann.  Rep,  l\S,  O,  S.  1885  : 
see  also  Newberry,  M(mograj)h  xxxv.  CS,  (f.  S.  (1898). 

*  W.  M.  Fontaine,  *The  Potomac  or  Younger  Mesozoic  Flora,'  Monog.  xv.   U»S,  (I,  >'. 
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The  known  Cretaceous  fauna  is  tolerably  extensive.     Foraminifera 
now  reached  an  importance  as  rock-builders  which  they  had  never  before 


Fig.  447. — Cretaceous  Foraminifera. 

a,  Gaudrylna  pupoides,  D'Orb.  ;  b,  Globlgerina  cretacea,  D'Orb. ;  r,  Cristellaria 

rotulata,  D'Orb.  (all  magnified). 

attained.  Their  remains  are  abundant  in  the  white  chalk  of  the  northern 
European  basin,  and  some  of  the  hard  limestones  of  the  southern  basiu 

are  mainly  composed  of  their  aggregated 
shells.  The  glauconite  grains  of  many  of 
the  greenish  strata  are  the  internal  caste  of 
foraminiferous  shells  (see  pp.  181,  627). 
Some  of  the  more  frequent  genera  are  Jlveo- 
Una,  Ammodiscus,  Btdirrdna,  Calcarina,  Cristel 
laria^  Discf/rhina,  Globigei'ma,  Lagena^  Margin- 
idiiKiy  OrHfoliiuiy  Pobjmorphiiui^  Botalia,  and 
Textuhiria  (Fig.  447).^  Radiolaria  have  been 
found  abundantly  in  some  parts  of  the 
system,  but  their  skeletons  appear  to  be 
liable  to  alteration  when  entombed  in  a  silt 
of  mixed  siliceous  and  calcareous  composi- 
tion, which  may  account  for  their  dis- 
appearance from  strata  in  which  they 
might  have  been  expected  to  occur.- 
u,  Hiphonia  tuiipa,  zitt  (i) ;  b,  veiitri-  Representatives  of  the  Liosphserids,  Astro- 
snllfh^ir""'"''''"''""''''''''"'   sph^rids,  Staurosph^rids,  Discoids,  Cyrtoids, 

and  Stephoids  have  been  detected  in  the 
English  Cretticeous  series.  ^  Calcareous  Sponges  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  as  in  the  genera  Feronidella,  Corynella^  Barroisiaj  while 
siliceous  forms  must  have  swarmed  on  the  floor  of  the  Cretaceous 
seas,  for  their  siliceous  spicules  are  abundant,  entire  individuals  are  not 
uncommon,  and  they  appear  to  have  mainly  contributed  to  the  formation 

(1889);  L.  F.  Ward,  15th  A7in.  Rep.  U.S.  U,  S,  (1895),  pp.  386-393.  See  also  0. 
Feistmautel,  Z.  D.  O.  U.  1888,  j).  27. 

*  For  a  catalogue  of  Cretaceous  forainiuifera  see  T.  Ruiiert  Jones,  UtoL.  Mag.  1900,  p. 
225;  alsoF.  Cbapinan,  Q.  J.  (J.  S.  1.  (1894),  p.  726.  The  foraminifera  of  the  Aix-la-ChapeJle 
Chalk  are  described  by  J.  Beissel,  Abhandl.  Preiias.  (ieol.  LandesaiMt.  Neue  Folg.  Heft  3. 

'^  W.  Hill  and  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  Q.  J.  <1.  S.  li.  (1895)  p.  600. 

^  Mr.  W.  M.  Holmes  has  de8cril)ed  20  genera  and  41  species  from  the  Upper  Chalk  of 
Cjulsdon,  Surrey,  (J.  J.  G,  K  Ivi.  (1900)  p.  694.     See  also  the  work  of  M.  Cayeux. 


Fig.  448. — Cretaceous  Sponges. 
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of  the  important  accumulations  of  flint  and  chert. ^  Characteristic  siliceous 
genera  (Fig.  448)  are  Siphonia,  Cceloptyckium,  Coscinopoia,  Ventriculites, 
Cephaliies,  and  Plocoscyphia  and  Stauronema.  Undoubtedly  sponges,  as 
well  as  radiolaria,  secreted  an  enormous  quantity  of  silica  from  the  water 
of  the  Cretaceous  sea,  and  though  the  flints  are  certainly  not  due  merely 
to  the  direct  action  of  tliese  organisms  alone,  amorphous  silica  may  have 
been  aggregated  by  a  process  of  chemical  elimination  round  dead  sponges 
or  other  organisms  (p.  625).  Mollusks  and  urchins  have  been  completely 
silicified  in  the  Chalk. 

On  the  whole.  Corals  are  not  abundant  in  Cretaceous  deposits. 
They  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  solitary  forms,  though  in  the  Maestricht 
beds    of    Denmark,    the    Faxoe    coral  -  limestone,    the    Neocomian   and 


Fig.  441).— Upper  CreUceoun  Echinoids. 

a,  Galerites  (EchiiioconuM)  coniciis,  Brey.  (  =  Oaleritea  albo-gRlerus,  Lam.)  (|) ;  h,  Ananchytes 

ovatu8(=Echinocorj'»  vulgatus,  Leske)(i);  c,  Micraster  cor-anguinum,  Klein  (i). 

Turonian  series  of  France,  the  Turonian  rocks  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  true  reefs  have  been  met  with,  and  the  corals  of  Gosau  are 
well  known.  Some  of  the  more  characteristic  genera  are  Troch(H:f/athus, 
Caryaphyllidy  Trochosmilia,  Parasmiliciy  Microbacia,  Cydolitea,  and  HoJocystis. 
Sea-urchins  are  conspicuous  among  the  fossils  of  the  Cretaceous  system. 
A  few  of  their  genera  are  also  Jurassic,  .while  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  still  live  in  the  present  ocean.  One  of  the  most  striking  results 
of  modem  deep-sea  dredging  is  the  discovery  of  so  many  genera  of 
echinoids,  either  identical  with,  or  very  nearly  resembling,  those  of  the 

1  .See  on  Sponge  spicules,  papers  by  Professor  Sollas,  Ann.  Mag,  Sat.  Hist.  ser.  5,  vi. 
and  memoirs  by  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde,  '  Fossil  Sponge  Spicules,'  Munich,  1880  ;  'Cat.  of  Fossil 
Six)nge3,  British  Museum,'  1883;  Phil.  Trails,  vol.  clxxvi.  p.  403,  1886;  'British  Fossil 
Sponges,'  Pal.  Soc.  vol.  xl.  xli.  1887-88.  The  sponge  spicules  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
rocks  are  very  generally  in  the  condition  of  amorphous  or  colloid  silica ;  those  of  the  Lower 
CVetaceous  are  frequently  of  crystalline  silica. 
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Cretaceous  period,  and  having  thus  an  unexpectedly  antique  character.^ 
Some  of  the  most  abundant  and  typical  Cretaceous  genera  (Fig.  449)  are 
Cidaiis,  OrthocidariSy  Salenia,  Ilemicidaris,  Psevdodicuiema,  Cijpkmma, 
Echinocijphus,  Conoch/peus,  Echinocyamus^  Galerites  (Echinoconus),  Anarthapygm^ 
CoUi/riteSy  Ananchytes  (Echinocmys),  Echiiiospatagus  (Toxaster),  Holastei\ 
Micraster,  Hemiaster,  Hemvpneu^tes^  Cardiaster^  Pygurus,  Echinobrissus 
{NmJeolikaX  Discoidea,  Phymosoma  (Cyphosonia).  The  Crinoids  continue  to 
lie  represented  in  the  Cretaceous  system,  of  which  MarsupUes,  Uiniacrinus, 
PhylloainuSy  and  Bourgueticrinus  are  characteristic.  Star-fishes  are 
common  on  some  horizons,  particularly  species  of  Calliderma,  Pentagoiuuifi, 
and  other  genera. - 

Polyzoa  abound  in  some  parts  of  the  system,  especially  in  the  upper 
formations,  from  which  D'Orbigny  described  no  fewer  than  850  species. 


\ 


I'y 


Fig.  450.— Cretaceous  Brachiopods. 

a,  Terebratula  carnea,  Sow.  (|)  ;  fc,  Lyra  (Terebrirostra)  IjTa,  Sow.  (|)  ;  c,  Rhj-nchoneUa 

plicatilis,  var.  octopllcata,  Sow.  (jX 

Some  of  the  more  frequent  genera  are  Cellaria,  Onychocella,  Men^anipora, 
Mici'ojwray  Stomatopora,  Prohoscina^  Berejiicea,  Crisiiui,  and  Entalophora?  The 
Brachiopods  (Fig.  450)  are  abundantly  represented  by  Rhynchonellids  and 
Terebratulids,  characteristic  types  being  species  of  Bhynchonella,  Peregrin- 
ellay  Terehratvlaj  Magus,  Terebraiulirui,  Tereh'aiella,  Kingena,  Lyi-a  {Terebri- 
rostra),  Trigonosemus  (Fissiroska),  besides  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Lingulids;  Discinacea,  Craniacea,  and  Thecidiidae. 

Among  the  most  abundant  genera  of  Lamellibranchs  *  (Fig.  454)  are 

^  A.  Agassiz,  "Report  on  Echinoidea,"  Challenger  Expedition,  vol.  iii.  p.  25.  Dr.  A. 
W.  Rowe  has  shown  the  great  value  of  the  genus  Micraster  for  purposes  of  zonal  arrange- 
ment in  the  Chalk,  f/  J.  U.  S.  Iv.  (1899)  p.  494. 

*  The  regular  echinids  of  the  Chalk  as  found  in  North  Germany  are  described  by  C. 
Schliiter,  AbhandL  Prenss.  (r'eol.  Landesanst.  Neue  Folg.  Heft  5.  The  Cretaceous 
Asteroidea  are  described  by  W.  P.  Sloden  in  the  volumes  of  the  Pal&ontograph.  Soc.  1891- 
1893. 

'  See  J.  W.  Gregory,  'Catalogue  of  Fossil  Bryozoa  in  the  British  Museum:  The  Creta- 
ceous Bryozoa,*  1899. 

*  An  important  contribution  to  this  part  of  the  paleontology  of  the  system  is  the  mono- 
graph by  Mr.  H.  Woods,  *  The  Cretaceous  Lamellibranchs  of  England,'  Palasontagrapk,  Sot- 
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Inoceramus,  GerviUia,  Aticella,  Exogyray  Chlamys,   Ostrea,  Spondylus,   Lima, 


Fig.  451. — Cretaceous  Lauiellibranchs. 

<i,  Exogyra  coluinba,  Lam.  (i)  ;  6,  Ostrea  vesicularis,  Lam.  (i) ;  c,  Ostrea  (Alectryonia)  carinata, 

I^n^  i\) :  ^>  Spondylus  spinosus,  Desh.  (})  ;  r,  Inoceramus  Cuvieri,  Sow.  (young  spec.)  (\). 


Fig.  452.— Cretaceous  Laniellibranchs. 
a,  Hipporltea  (Batolites)  organiaans,  Desm.  (nat  size) ;  &,  Rcquienia  ammonia,  D'Orb.  (|). 

Plicatida,  Pecten,  Perna,  Modiola,  Trigoniiiy  Isocardia,  Cardium,  Venus,  and 

1899-1902.     The  bivalves  and  gasteropoda  of  the  German  and  Dntcli  Neocomian  rocks  are 
described  in  Heft  31,  Neue  Folge,  of  the  Hbhandl.  Preuss.  Qeol.  lAindesamt, 

VOL.  II  2  H 
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Exogyra  are  specially  characteristic,  but  still  more  so  are  the  families  of 
Monopleurids,  Caprinids,  Radiolitids,  and  Hippuritids.  These  singular 
forms  are  entirely  confined  to  the  Cretaceous  system :  their  most  common 
genera  (Fig.  452)  being  Monopleura,  Caprinay  CaprinuLoj  Caprotim^ 
Badiolites,  Sphasrvlites,  and  HippurUes,  to  which  may  be  added  the  diceratid 
genus  Beguienia  so  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  formations  of 


Fig.  468.— Cretaceous  Cephalopoda. 

a,  Turrilites  costatiis,  Lam.  (^) ;  b,  Criocenui  Emerici,  L^v.  (}) ;  r,  BaculitM  aoceps,  Lam.  (|) ; 

df  Acahthoceras  rothomagense,  Brong.  (^) ;  e,  Bchloenbachia  variana,  Sow.  (i). 

Southern  Europe.^  Hence,  according  to  present  knowledge,  the  occurrence 
of  these  families  in  a  limestone  suffices  to  indicate  the  Cretaceous  age  of 
the  rock.  The  Gasteropods  are  represented  by  the  genera  PleuroUmaria, 
Emarginula,  Solarium^  Turboy  TrochuSy  Dejaniray  Naticay  Glauconiay  Ceriihim, 
AporrhaiSy  StromhiSy  Pseiulolivay  Fums,  Fasciolariay  FolutilitheSy  Olivay  Pleun^ 
torruiy  ConuSy  Actseanelhiy  Arellanay  and  many  more. 

^  For  a  study  of  the  Rvdistes,  see  the  Memoir  by  H.  Donville,  Mhn,  S(k.  GM.  Francf 
(3).  i.  (1890) ;  ii.  (1892). 
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Cephalopods  (Figs.  4r)3-455)  are  abundant  in  the  Anglo-Parisian  basin 
and  thence  eastwards,  but  are  comparatively  infrequent  in  the  south 
European  Cretaceous  area.  To  the  geologist,  they  have  a  value  similar 
to  those  of  the  Jurassic  system,  as  distinct  species  are  believed  to  be 
restricted  in  their  range  to  particular  horizons,  which  have  by  their  means 


Fig.  454.— Cretaceous  Cephalopods. 

a,  Ancyloceras  matheronianum,  D'Orb.  (J) ;  b,  Hamites  attenoatus,  Som*.  (4)  ; 

c,  Hamites  bituberculatus,  D'Orb. ;  d,  Scaphites  eequalis,  Sow. 

been  identified  from  district  to  district.  To  the  student  of  the  history 
of  life,  they  have  a  special  interest,  as  they  include  the  last  of  the  great 
Mesozoic  tribes  of  the  Ammonites  and  Belemnites.  These  organisms 
continue  abimdant  up  to  the  top  of  the  Cretaceous  system,  and  then 
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disappear  from  the  European  geological  record.^  Cephalopodous  life, 
though  manifestly  on  the  decline,  was  still  displayed  in  many  varied 
types  in  the  Cretaceous  seas.  It  included  some  old  Ammonite  genera 
such  as  Fhylloceras  and  Haploceras,  some  of  which  had  continued  from  older 
Jurassic  time.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  Cretaceous  types  is  the 
number  of  uncoiled  or  irregularly  coiled  forms  which  now  make  their 
appearance.  These  singular  shapes  are  regarded  by  some  naturalists  as 
evidences  of  degeneration,  due  perhaps  to  some  widespread  geographical 
conditions  unfavourable  to  the  further  advance  of  ammonoid  development, 
by  other  writers  as  indications  of  the  senility  of  the  race.  They  are  not 
made  the  basis  of  classification,  which  is  now  founded  mainly  on  the 
peculiarities  of  the  sutures  and  saddles.  The  same  family  may  thus 
include  ordinary  coiled  and  uncoiled  or  even  straight  forms,  and  the  same 


Fig.  455.— Upper  Cretaceous  Cephalopoda, 
a,  Actinocaniax  plenus  (Fonnerly  Belemnitella  plenaX  Blainv.  (4) ;  b,  Belemnitella  mucronata. 
Schloth.  (i)  ;  c,  Nautilus  danicus,  Schloth.  (J). 

shell  may  be  a  normal  ammonite  in  its  earlier  life  and  more  or  less 
completely  uncoiled  in  its  later  stages.  Some  of  these  curious  aberrations 
from  the  normal  ammonoid  type  are  represented  in  Figs.  453  and  454. 
Characteristic  and  peculiar  Cretaceous  Tetrabranchiates  are  Tetragmites, 
Scaphites,  Ftychoceras,  MacroscaphiteSy  BaculiieSy  Eoplite^y  .Sphenodiscus, 
PlacenticeraSy  DouvillekeraSj  Acanthoceras,  HamiteSj  Anisoceras,  Turriliif^ 
Ancyloceras,    Criocei^as,    Mammiies,    Pei'oniceraSy  Prionotropis,    Schlanbachia, 

^  No  abrupt  disappearance  of  a  whole  widely -diffused  fauna  probably  ever  took  place. 
The  cessation  of  Ammonites  with  the  Cretaceous  system  in  Europe  can  only  mean  that  in  thl^ 
area  there  intervened  between  the  depasition  of  the  Cretaceous  and  .Tertiary  strata  a  long 
interval,  marked  by  such  physical  revolutions  as  to  extirpate  Ammonites  from  that  region. 
That  the  tribe  continued  elsewhere  to  live  on  into  Tertiary  time  appears  to  be  proved  by  the 
occurrence  of  some  Ammonite  remains  in  the  oldest  Tertiary  beds  of  California.  A.  Heilprin. 
*  Contributions  to  the  Tertiary  Geology  and  Palseontology  of  the  United  States,'  Philadelphia. 
1884,  p.  102. 
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Tissciia,  The  dibranchiate  Cephalopoda  are  represented  by  species  of 
BelemnUeSy  BdemniteUa,  Aciinocamax  (Upper  Cretaceous),  BdemnotetiihiSj 
and  Actinosepia, 

Vertebrate  remains  have  been  obtained  in  some  number  from  the 
Cretaceous  rocks.  Fish  are  represented  by  scattered  teeth,  scales,  or 
bones,  sometimes  by  more  entire  skeletons.  Among  the  Elasmobranch 
genera  are  Ptychodus,  Uyhodus,  Acrodus,  Lamna,  Oxyrhina,  and  Hemipristis, 
The  ganoids  include  Macropama,  Pholidurus,  Oyrodus^  Lepidotus,  Amiopsis^ 
and  others.  But  the  most  notable  aspect  of  the  fish  fauna  of  the 
Cretaceous  seas  was  the  marked  predominance  of  forms  that  possessed 
a  completely  ossified  internal  skeleton.  These  types,  the  ancestors  of  the 
ordinary  teleostean  tribes  of  the  present  day,  began  their  existence  in  the 
Liassic  period,  perhaps  even  earlier.  The  most  important  primitive 
families  among  them  were  the  Elopidse  (ElopopsiSj  Osmtroides,  Pachyrhizodus) 
and  the  Ichthyodectidae,  represented  by  the  genera  IchthyodedeSy  Portheus, 
Ckubcydns,  Saurodon,  and  others.    Among  the  modem  families  which  can 


Fig.  456.— Cretiujeous  Fish. 
Hoplopteiyx  lewesiensis  {\). 

be  traced  back  into  the  Cretaceous  period  are  those  of  the  herrings  or 
Clupeidse  (Diplomystus),  the  eels  or  Alursenidae  (Ureiichelys),  the  sea-breams 
or  Sparidse,  and  the  Berycidae,  which  appear  in  a  number  of  genera 
{Sphenocephdns,  Acrogasier,  PycnosterinXy  Haplapteryx,  Fig.  456,  Homonotus), 
Other  types  are  Plaiycormus,  Berycopsis,  AipkhthySj  Cimolichlhys,  Enchodus} 
Keptilian  life  has  not  been  so  abundantly  preserved  in  the  Cretaceous 
as  in  the  Jurassic  system,  nor  are  the  forms  so  varied.  In  the  European 
area  the  remains  of  Chelonians  of  several  genera  (Chelone,  Rhinochelys) 
have  been  recovered.  The  last  of  the  tribe  of  deinosaurs  died  out 
towards  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  Among  the  Cretaceous 
forms  of  this  order  are  the  Megalosaurus  and  Omiihopsis,  which  survived 
from  Jurassic  time ;  other  genera  are  Acanthopholis,  Hylasosaurvs,  HypsUo- 
phodot^^  Polacanthus,  Titanosawns,  Fedisawus,  Iguanodon  is  the  most 
famOiar  type  among  them  (Fig.  457),  some  of  its  teeth  and  bones  having 
been  first  found  many  years  ago  in  the  Wealden  series  of  Sussex,  while  in 

1  A.  S.  Woodward's  *  Catalogue  of  Fossil  Fishes'  (British  Museum).  Part  IV.  1901. 
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recent  years,  almost  entire  skeletons  have  been  disinterred  from  the  ancient 
alluvium  filling  up  ravines  or  valleys  of  the  Cretaceous  period  in  Belgium. 


Its  osteology  is  accordingly  now  well  known.  Like  other  deinosaurs, 
it  had  many  affinities  with  birds.  Palaeontologists  have  differed  in  opinion 
as  to  whether  it  walked  on  all  fours  or  erect.     M.  Dollo,  who  has  had 
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the  advantage  of  working  out  the  structure  of  the  wonderfully  perfect 
Belgian  specimens,  believes  that  the  animal  moved  on  its  hind  legs,  which 
are  disproportionately  longer  than  the  fore  ones.  Its  powerful  tail 
obviously  served  as  an  organ  of  propulsion  in  the  water,  and  likewise  to 
balance  the  creature  as  it  walked.  Its  strange  fore-limbs,  armed  with 
spurs  on  the  digits,  doubtless  enabled  it  to  defend  itself  fiH>m  its  car- 
nivorous congeners ;  it  was  itself  herbivorous.^  Among  Cretaceous  rocks 
the  order  of  Squamata  (lizards)  is  represented  by  Goniosaurus,  DdkhosauruSf 
and  Leiodon,  The  gigantic  MosasauruSj  placed  among  lacertilians  by  Owen, 
but  among  "  py thonomorphs  "  by  Cope,  is  estimated  to  have  had  a  length 
of  75  feet,  and  was  furnished  with  fin-like  paddles,  by  which  it  moved 
through  the  water.  True  crocodiles  frequented  the  rivers  of  the  period, 
for  the  remains  of  several  genera  have  been  recognised  {Goniopholis,  Pholido- 
sauruSy  Heterosuchus,  Snchosavrus).  The  ichthyosaurs,  represented  by 
IchthyosauruSf  and  plesiosaurs  {Oimoliosau7'us,  Polyptychodon)  were  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  Cretaceous  seas  of  Europe.  The  pterosaurs  likewise  con- 
tinued to  be  inhabitants  of  the  land,  for  the  bones  of  several  species  of 
pterodactyle  have  been  found  {Omithocheims,  Fteranodon),  These  remains 
are  usually  met  with  in  scattered  bones,  only  found  at  rare  intervals  and 
wide  apart.  In  a  few  places,  however,  reptilian  remains  have  been  dis- 
interred in  such  numbers  from  local  deposits  as  to  show  how  much  more 
knowledge  may  yet  be  acquired  from  the  fortunate  discovery  of  other 
similar  accumulations.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  exceptional 
deposits  is  the  hard  clay  above  referred  to  as  filling  up  some  deep  valley- 
shaped  depressions  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  near  Bernissart  in  Belgium, 
and  which  has  been  unexpectedly  encountered  at  a  depth  of  more  than 
1000  feet  below  the  surface  in  mining  for  coaL  These  precipitous  defiles 
were  evidently  valleys  in  Cretaceous  times,  in  which  fine  silt  accumulated, 
and  wherein  carcases  of  the  reptiles  of  the  time  were  quietly  covered  up 
and  preserved,  together  with  remains  of  the  river  chelonians  and  fishes, 
as  well  as  of  the  ferns  that  grew  on  the  cliffs  overhead.  These  deposits 
have  remained  undisturbed  under  the  deep  cover  of  later  rocks.  ^  Again, 
from  the  so-called  "Cambridge  Qreensand" — a  bed  about  1  foot  thick 
lying  at  the  base  of  the  Chalk  of  Cambridge,  and  largely  worked  for  the 
phosphate  of  lime  which  is  supplied  by  phosphatic  nodules  and  phosphated 
fossils — there  have  been  exhumed  the  remains  of  several  chelonians,  the 
great  deinosaur  AcarUhopholis,  several  species  of  Plesiosaurs  {Cimoliosaurus, 
Polyptychodon),  5  or  6  species  of  Ichthyosaunts,  10  species  of  OiitUhofJieiniH 
— ^from  the  size  of  a  pigeon  upwards,  one  of  them  having  a  spread  of 
wing  amounting  to  25  feet, — ^a  crocodilian,  and  some  others.  From  the 
same  limited  horizon  also  the  bones  of  at  least  two  species  of  birds 
(Enaliomis)  have  been  obtained. 

The    most    astonishing    additions    to    our    knowledge    of    ancient 
reptilian  life  have  been  made   from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  western 

1  Manteirs  'Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Sussex,'  1827.  DoUo,  Bull,  Mils.  Roy, 
Belgique,  ii.  (1883).     Ann,  ScL  Q(ol.  xvi.  (1883)  No.  6. 

«  E.  Dupont,  Bull,  Acad,  Roy.  Belg.  2«  ser.  xlvi.  (1878)  p.  887.  E.  Van  den  Broeck, 
Soc,  Belg.  Oiol.  1898,  ^yx^  postea,  p.  1198. 
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North  America,  chiefly  by  Professors  Leidy,  Marsh,  and  Cope.^  Accord- 
ing to  an  enumeration  made  some  years  ago  by  Cope,  but  which  is 
now  below  the  truth,  there  were  known  18  species  of  deinosaurs,  4 
pterosaurs,  14  crocodilians,  13  sauropterygians  or  sea  -  saurians,  48 
testudinates  (turtles,  &c.),  and  50  pythonomorphs  or  sea-serpents.  One 
of  the  most  extraordinary  of  reptilian  types  was  the  Elasmosaurus — a 
huge  snake-like  form  40  feet  long,  with  slim  arrow-shaped  head  on  a 
swan-like  neck  rising  20  feet  out  of  the  water.  This  formidable  sea- 
monster  "probably  often  swam  many  feet  below  the  surface,  raising 
the  head  to  the  distant  air  for  a  breath,  then  withdrawing  it  and  explor- 
ing the  depths  40  feet  below  without  altering  the  position  of  its  body. 
It  must  have  wandered  far  from  land,  and  that  many  kinds  of  fishes 
formed  its  food  is  shown  by  the  teeth  and  scales  found  in  the  position  of 
its  stomach"  (Cope).  The  real  rulers  of  the  American  Cretaceous 
waters  were  the  pythonomorphic  saurians  or  sea-serpents,  in  which 
group  Cope  includes  forms  like  Mosasaurus,  whereof  more  than  40  species 
have  been  discovered.  Some  of  them  attained  a  length  of  75  feet  or 
more.  They  possessed  a  remarkable  elongation  of  form,  particularly  in 
the  tail ;  their  heads  were  large,  flat,  and  conic,  with  eyes  directed  partly 
upwards.  They  swam  by  means  of  two  pairs  of  paddles,  like  the 
flippers  of  the  whale,  and  the  eel-like  strokes  of  their  flattened  tail. 
Like  snakes,  they  had  four  rows  of  formidable  teeth  on  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  which  served  as  weapons  for  seizing  their  prey.  But  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  these  creatures  was  the  unique  arrrangement  for 
permitting  them  to  swallow  their  prey  entire,  in  the  manner  of  snakes. 
Each  half  of  the  lower  jaw  was  articulated  at  a  point  nearly  midway 
between  the  ear  and  the  chin,  so  as  greatly  to  widen  the  space  between 
the  jaws,  and  the  throat  must,  consequently,  have  been  loose  and  baggy 
like  a  pelican's.  The  deinosaurs  were  likewise  well  represented  on  the 
shores  of  the  American  waters.  Among  the  known  forms  are  Trachodon 
(Hadrosaums),  a  kangaroo-like  creature  resembling  the  Iguanodon^  and 
about  28  feet  long ;  DidoniuSf  a  closely  allied,  perhaps  identical,  form 
with  a  bird-like  head  and  spatulate  beak,  probably  frequenting  the  lakes 
and  wading  there  for  succulent  vegetable  food,  interesting  from  its 
occurrence  in  the  Laramie  group  of  beds  at  the  very  close  of  the 
Cretaceous  series;  and  Lselaps,  which  probably  also  walked  erect>  and 
resembled  the  Megalosaurns.  Still  more  gigantic  was  the  allied  Omiiho- 
tarsuSj  which  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  length  of  35  feet  There  were 
also  in  later  Cretaceous  time  strange  homed  deinosaurs  such  as 
Ceraiaps  which,  attaining  a  length  of  25  or  30  feet,  had  a  massive  body, 
a  pair  of  large  and  powerful  horns,  and  a  peculiar  dermal  armour. 
Akin  to  it  were  various  deinosaurs  united  in  the  genus  Triceraiops,  so 
named  from  the  third  rhinoceros-like  nasal  horn.  Some  of  their  skulls 
exceeded  6  feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  horny  beak,  and  4  feet  in 

1  Leidy,  SmUhson,  Contrib.  1865,  No.  192  ;  Mep,  (/,S.  Geol.  and  Geograpfu  Storey  qf 
Territories,  vol.  i.  (1873).  Cope,  Rep.  U.S.  Geol.  and  Geography  Survey  of  TerrUoriei, 
vol.  ii.  (1876) ;  Amer.  Naturalist^  1878  ei  seq.  Marsh,  Amer.  Jownu  Science^  numerous 
papers  in  3rd  series,  vols,  i.-lv. 
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width,  with  horn -cores  about  3  feet  long.  Claosav/rus  was  another 
gigantic  deinosaur  not  unlike  the  Igtuinodon,  with  remarkably  small 
fore-limbe  compared  with  the  massive  hind  legs.^     Pterosaurs  have  like- 


Fig.  458.— Cretaceous  Bird.-* 
Hesperomi.H  ivgalis,  Marsh  (,^). 

wise  been  obtained  characterised  by  an  absence  of  teeth  (Pferanodon), 
and  some  of  which  had  a  spread  of  wing  of  20  to  25  feet.^     Among  the 

*  Marsh,  on  Cretaceous  Deinosaurs,  op.  cit.  xxxvi.  (1888)  xxxviii.  xxxix.  xli.  xlii. 
xliv,  xlv,  (1893).     In  the«e  papers  some  restorations  of  the  extinct  creatures  are  attempted. 

2  The  figure  of  this  restoration  and  that  in  Fig.  4,59  were  supplied  to  the  author  by  the 
late  Professor  Marsh. 

'  Marsh,  on  American  CYetaceous  Pterodactyles,  Amer.  Jown.  .Sei.  i.  (1871)  iii.  xi. 
xii.  xxi  xxvii  (1884). 
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Chelonians  one  gigantic  species  is  supposed  to  have  measured  upwards  of 
15  feet  between  the  tips  of  the  flippers. 

The  remains  of  birds  have  been  met  with  both  in  Europe  and  in 
America  among  Cretaceous  rocks.  From  the  Cambridge  Greensand,  as 
above  noticed,  bones  of  at  least  two  species,  referred  to  the  genus  Enaliomis, 


Kig.  450.— Cretaceous  Bird. 
Ichthyomts  victor,  Marsh  (i). 

have  been  obtained.  These  creatures  are  regarded  by  Professor  Seeley 
as  having  osteological  characters  that  place  them  with  the  existing 
natatorial  birds.  ^.  From  the  American  Cretaceous  rocks  nine  genera  and 
twenty  species,  represented  by  the  remains  of  about  120  individuals, 
have  been  obtained.  Among  these  by  far  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
*  Q,  J.  O.  S,  1876,  p.  496. 
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Odontomithes,  or  toothed  birds,  from  the  Cretaceous  beds  of  Kansas. 
Professor  Marsh,  who  described  these  wonderfully  preserved  forms, 
pointed  out  the  interesting  evidence  they  furnish  of  a  reptilian  ancestry.^ 
In  the  most  important  and  indeed  unique  genus,  named  by  him 
Hespercmis  (Fig.  458),  the  jaws  were  furnished  with  teeth  implanted  in 
a  common  alveolar  groove,  as  in  Ichthyosaurus ;  the  wings  were 
rudimentary  or  aborted,  so  that  locomotion  must  have  been  entirely 
performed  by  the  powerful  hind  liihbs,  with  the  aid  of  a  broad,  flat, 
beaver-like  tail,  which  no  doubt  materially  helped  in  steering  the 
creature  through  the  water.  It  must  have  been  an  admirable  diver. 
Its  long  flexible  neck  and  powerful  toothed  jaws  would  enable  it  to  catch 
the  most  agile  fish,  while,  as  the  lower  jaws  were  united  in  front  only 
by  cartilage,  as  in  serpents,  and  had  on  each  side  a  joint  that  admitted 
of  some  motion,  it  had  the  power  of  swallowing  almost  any  size  of  prey. 
Hesperomis  regalis,  the  type  species,  must  have  measured  about  6  feet 
from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  presented  some 
resemblance  to  an  ostrich.  Of  the  other  genera,  Ichthyornis  (Fig.  459) 
and  Apatomis  were  distinguished  by  some  types  of  structure  pointing 
backward  to  a  very  lowly  ancestry.  They  appear  to  have  been  small, 
tern-like  birds,  with  powerful  wings  but  small  legs  and  feet  They 
possessed  reptile-like  skulls,  with  teeth  set  in  sockets,  but  their  vertebrse 
were  bi-concave,  like  those  of  fishes.  There  were  likewise  forms  which 
have  been  grouped  in  the  genera  GraculseviLS,  Laomis,  PaJsestringa,  and 
Telmatomis,  Altogether  the  earliest  known  birds  present  characters  of 
strong  affinity  with  the  Deinosaurs  and  Pterodactyles.^ 

Though  mammalian  remains  had  long  been  known  to  occur  in  the 
Triassic  and  Jurassic  formations,  none  had  been  obtained  from  Cretaceous 
rocks,  and  this  absence  was  all  the  more  remarkable  from  the  great 
abundance  and  perfect  preservation  of  the  reptilian  forms  in  these  rocks. 
But  the  blank  was  eventually  filled  by  the  remarkable  discovery  in  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Dakota  and  Wyoming  of  a  large  series  of 
jaws,  teeth,  and  different  parts  of  the  skeletons  of  small  mammals  belonging 
.  to  many  individuals,  and  including  not  a  few  genera  and  species.  They 
were  found  associated  with  remains  of  deinosaurs,  crocodiles,  turtles, 
ganoid  fishes,  and  invertebrate  fossils  indicating  brackish  or  fresh-water 
conditions.  The  mammalian  forms  show  close  affinities  to  the  Triassic 
and  Jurassic  types.  There  are  several  distinct  genera  of  small  marsu- 
pials, others  seem  to  be  allied  to  the  monotremes,  but  there  are  no 
carnivores,  rodents,  or  ungulates.  The  genera  proposed  for  them  by 
Professor  Marsh  are  CinwlomySj  Cimolodony  JVdnomySy  Dipriodon^  Tripriodon, 
SeUnacodon^  HcUodon,  Camptomus,  Dryolestes,  Didelphops^  Cimolestes,  Fediomys, 
Stagodon,  Plaiacodon^  Oracodon,  and  Allacodo^n?    More  recently  the  discovery 

*  *  Odontornithes,'  being  vol  i.  of  Memoirs  (tf  Peabody  Museum  of  Yale  College^  and 
alflo  vol.  viL  of  QeoL,  Explor.  40<A  Parallel;  ** Birds  with  Teeth."  Rep.  U.S.  G.  S.  1881- 
1882,  p.  45  ;  Amer,  Jowm,  Set.  iii.  (1897),  on  the  affinities  of  Hesperomis. 

2  See  Marsh,  U.S.  G.  S.  Report,  1881-82,  p.  86. 

5  Marsh,  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.  xxxviii.  (1889),  pp.  81,  177  ;  xliii.  (1892),  p.  249.  Some 
of  Marsh's  genera  are  regarded  by  Prof.  Osbom  as  having  been  pre-oamed  by  Cope.     Thus 
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of  a  single  small  tooth  in  the  Wealden  series  of  Hastings  was  the  first  trace 
of  mammalian  life  found  in  the  Cretaceous  formations  of  Europe.  The 
specimen  has  been  provisionally  referred  to  the  Purbeckian  genus 
Plagiaulixx} 

%*Z.  Local  DeyelopmeDt. 

The  Cretaceous  systera,  io  many  detached  areas,  covers  a  large  extent  of  Europe, 
and  includes  records  not  only  of  former  seas  but  of  lakes,  riyers,  and  dry  lands.  From 
the  south-west  of  England  it  spreads  across  the  north  of  France,  up  to  the  base  of  the 
ancient  central  plateau  of  that  country.  Eastwards  it  ranges  beneath  the  Tertiaiy 
and  post-Tertiary  deposits  of  the  great  plain,  appearing  on  the  north  side  at  the  southern 
end  of  Scandinavia  and  in  Denmark,  on  the  south  side  in  Belgium  and  Hanover,  round 
the  flanks  of  the  Harz,  in  Bohemia  and  Poland,  eastwards  into  Russia,  where  it  covers 
many  thousand  square  miles,  up  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Ural  chain.  To  the  south 
of  the  central  axis  in  France,  it  underlies  the  great  basin  of  the  Garonne,  flanks  the 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees  on  both  sides,  spreads  out  lai^ly  over  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Spanish  tableland,  and  reappears  on  the  west  side  of  the  crystalline  axis  of  that  region 
along  the  coast  of  Portugal.  It  is  seen  at  intervals  along  the  north  and  south  fronts  of 
the  Alps,  extending  down  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Mediterranean,  ranging  along 
the  chain  of  the  Apennines  into  Sicily  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  widening  out  from 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic  through  Greece,  and  along  the  northern  base  of  the 
Balkans  to  the  Black  Sea,  roimd  the  southern  shores  of  which  it  passes  in  its  progress 
into  Asia,  where  it  again  covers  an  enormous  area. 

Nor  is  the  system  less  promiuent  in  the  New  World.  In  North  America  it  spreads 
over  enormous  tracts  of  country  and  displays,  on  a  still  greater  scale,  the  same  wide 
variety  of  sediments  as  in  Europe.  It  runs  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  United 
States,  rising  from  under  the  Tertiary  formations  as  a  narrow  strip  which  sweeps  round 
the  southern  end  of  the  long  Alleghany  chain  into  Alabama,  Mississippi,  snd  Tennessee. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi  valley  it  spreads  over  Texas  and  southwards  over 
most  of  Mexico.  In  the  interior,  farther  north,  it  extends  over  the  sites  of  what  were 
probably  vast  sheets  of  fresh  water,  while  on  the  Pacific  slope  it  is  largely  developed  in  a 
thick  series  of  formations  which  stretch  northwards  into  British  Columbia. 

While  there  is  sufficient  palseontological  similarity  to  allow  a  general  parallelism  to 
be  drawn  among  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  western  Europe,  there  are  yet  strongly  marked 
differences  pointing  to  very  distinct  conditions  of  life,  and  probably,  in  many  cases,  to 
disconnected  areas  of  deposit.  Having  regard  to  these  geographical  variations,  a 
distinct  northern  and  southern  province,  as  above  stated  (p.  1162),  can  be  recognised : 
but  Giimbel  has  proposed  a  further  grouping  into  three  great  regions :  (1)  the  northern 
province,  or  ai-ea  of  White  Chalk  with  BelemnitelUt,  comprising  England,  northern 
France,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Westphalia,  &c.  ;  (2)  the  Hercyuian  province,  or  area  of 
Exogyra  columba,  embracing  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Central  Bavaria ; 
and  (3)  the  southern  province,  or  area  of  Hippurites,  including  the  regions  of  France 
south  of  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  the  Alps,  and  southern  Europe.' 

Britain.' — Tlie  Purbeck  beds  (p.  1146)  bring  before  us  evidence  of  a  great  change  in 


Marsh's  Cimolomi/s  is  said  to  be  Cope's  Ptilodns,  and  his  Dipriodon  Cope's  Menx»coes9U9. 
"  Upper  Cretaceous  Mammals,"  BuU,  Amrr.  Mus.  NaL  Hist.  v.  (1893),  p.  314. 

»  A.  Smith  Woodward,  Nature,  xlv.  (1891),  p.  164. 

*  *  Geognost.  Beschreib.  Ostbayer.  Grenzgebirg.' 

'  Consult  Conyl^eare  and  Phillips,  *  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,*  1822.  Fitton,  Ann, 
Phiios.  2nd  ser.  viii.  379  ;  Trarui.  Geol.  Soc.  2nd.  ser.  iv.  103.  Dixon's  *  Geology  of  Sussei.* 
edit.  T.  Rupert  Jones,  1878.  Phillips's  *  Geology  of  Oxford  and  the  Thames  Valley.*  H. 
B.  Wootlward's  *  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,'  2ud  eiUt.     H.  W.  Bristow's  *The  Isle  of 
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the  geography  of  England  towards  the  close  of  the  Jurassic  period.  They  show  how 
the  floor  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  thick  and  varied  formations  of  that  period  were 
deposited,  came  to  be  gradually  elevated,  and  how  into  pools  of  fresh  and  brackish  water 
the  leaves,  insects,  and  small  marsupials  of  the  adjacent  land  wera  washed  down. 
These  evidences  of  terrestrial  conditions  are  followed  in  the  same  region  by  a  vast  delta 
formation,  that  of  the  Weald,  which  accumulated  over  the  south  of  England,  while 
marine  strata  were  being  deposited  in  the  north.  Hence  two  types  of  Lower  Cretaceous 
sedimentation  occur,  one  where  the  strata  are  fluviatile  (Wealden),  the  other  where  they 
are  marine  (Neocomian).  The  Upper  Cretaceous  groups,  extending  continuously  from 
the  coasts  of  Dorsetshire  to  those  of  Yorkshire,  show  that  the  diversities  of  sedimenta- 
tion in  Lower  Cretaceous  time  were  effaced  by  a  general  submergence  of  the  whole  area 
beneath  the  sea  in  which  the  Chalk  was  deposited.  Arranged  in  descending  oi*der,  the 
following  are  the  subdivisions  of  the  English  Cretaceous  rocks  :^  — 

Wight,'  2nd  edit  by  C.  Reid  and  A.  Strahan  (Menu  Oeol,  Surv.).  A.  Strahan's  '  The  Isle  of 
Purbeck  *  {Mem.  Oeol,  Surv.).  A.  J.  Jukes- Browne  and  W.  Hill,  *The  Cretaceous  Rocks  of 
Britain,'  vol.  i.  Gault  and  Upper  Greensand  {Mem.  Geol.  Surv.).  Special  papers  on  the 
English  Cretaceous  formations  are  quoted  in  subsequent  footnotes. 

Reference  may  here  be  made  to  the  important  memoir  of  A.  de  Grossouvre,  which  deals 
with  the  Chalk  of  all  the  world,  "Recherches  sur  la  Craie  Sup^rieure,"  2  vols.  Mem.  Explic. 
CarU  GSol.  France,  1901. 

*  For  an  explanation  of  the  terms  in  the  central  column  of  this  table  see  the  footnotes 
on  subsequent  pages. 
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Engluh  Stratigraphiodl  SubdivUi<ms. 
Uppbr  Cretaceous. 

Chalk  of  Trimingham 

Chalk  of  Norwich,  Studlaiid  Bay    . 

Chalk  of  Newhaven  .... 


Chalk  of  Brighton,  Margate,  Bridlington, 
Salisbury 

Chalk  of  Broadatalre,  Flamborough  Head 
Chalk  of  Dover 

N 

.  rHard    nodular   Chalk    of    Dover,    &c.. 


II 


■§1 
I? 


Chalk  Rock* 

Chalk  without  flints,  Dover,  &c.     . 

Nodular  Chalk  of  Shakespeare's  Cliff,  Ac., 
"  Melbouni  Rock "        .        .        .        . 


Grey  Chalk  of  Folkstone,  &c.,  Tottern- 
hoc  Stone 


Chalk  Mari 

"Chloritic  Marl,"  Glaueonitic  Mari  and  i 
Cambridge  Greensand ...         I 


^Wanninster  beds,  Ac. 


Upper  Gault,  Blackdown  beds,  &c. 

Red  Chalk  of  Norfolk 

Lower  Gault 


Lower  Cretaceous. 
Sou4hem  Type.  Nartherfi  Type.^ 


(Fluviatile,  and  In  upper 
part  marine.) 

fsands,  claya,  lime- 
stones, Ac,  in 
Kent,  Surrey,  Sus- 
sex, Hampshire. 


Weald  Clay. 


1 


Hastings  Sands  and 
clays,  pasHing 
down    Into   Pur- 

,    beck  beds. 


(Mariue.) 

Below  the  Red 
Chalk,  at  Speeton, 
on  the  Yorkshire 
coast,  clays  and 
marls,  in  appar- 
ently continuous 

I  sequence,  pass 
down  into  Neo- 
comian  clays  and 
shales  (Speeton 
Clay),  which  are 
less  than  SOO  feet 
thick,  and  shade 
down  into  Kim- 
eridgeClay.  They 
are  grouped 
in     four     zones. 

,  Their  upper  por- 
tions are  equiva- 
lent to  the  Car- 
stone  and  Tealby 
limestone  andclay 
of  Lincolnshire, 
and    their   lower 

SEirts  to  the 
laxby  Ironstone 
an<l  Spilsby  Sand- 
stone. 


PoLteontdlagieal  Zone*. 


Danian,  wanting. 


Zone  of  BeUmnUtUa  mMcnmata. 

Zone  of  AtAinocamaz  quadratut. 

/"Upper   part  with  Jfar- 
Zone  of  ManupiUt  J     ntpite*. 
tettudinarius.        |  Lower  part  with  Uinta- 
\     crinitf. 

Zone  of  MicrasUr  o&r-aK^inum. 
„       M.  cor^ettudinarivm. 


Zone  of  HoUuter  planus, 

„      TerebratttUna  lata  (graeUif). 

„      RhynchontiUa  Cvvifri. 


Zone  of  Holatter  mb^fioboeus  with  AeUnocamai 
plenvs  in  the  upper  beds. 

Zone  of  ScMoenbadiia  variaiu. 


Zone   of  PecUn    asper  and    CardiaMar  fot- 
mrius. 

„         Schloinbadiia  rturfrota. 

„         HoplUa  lautuB  and  H.  interrupts. 

„         DouvilUioeraB  mammillatum. 


4.  Zone  of  Bdemnites  minimus,  passage  marls 
into  base  of  Upper  Cretaceous  series. 


8.  Zone  of  BeUmnites  brunsvieensis  {=atmkaM- 
liadatus)  with  B.  speeionensis,  abtolyUi' 
fmnis,  Jasikowi,  oWtwirortrw,  HojiUa 
Deahayesii,  Amaltheus  bieurvatus. 


2.  Zone  of  Bdemnites  Jaenlinnt  with  £.  Janbovi, 
cristatus,  OleoHephanus  Astifri,  svica^. 
»ubinversus,  Payeri^  concianiu,  «perton«Mi». 
umbonatuSf  Hoplites  reffoiis,  (mUygonifu. 


I.  Zone  of  Betemniies  UOeralis,  with  B.  nusinuis, 
suJbquadrat'us,  eiplanatoides,  Oleoitepkanw 
(numerous  species,  including  ytaiwi^rwi*, 
polt^ichus,  notuto),  Boplites,  (kynotitrms. 


I  See  G.  W.  Lamplugh,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  xlv.  (1889),  p.  575,  Hi.  (18#6\  p.  179 
'  Ai'giles  de  Speeton  et  leurs  Equivalents,'  by  A.  Pavlow  and  Q.  W.  Lam] 
Moscou,  1891,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  liii.  p.  542. 


.  ,  BrU.  Assoc  (1890)  p.  m: 
plugh  in  Butt.  Soe.  Imp.  Snt- 
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Lower  Cbetaoeous  (Neocomian  '). — Between  the  top  of  the  Jurassic  system  and 
the  stage  known  as  the  Gault,  there  occurs  an  important  series  of  deposits  to  which, 
from  their  great  development  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neuch&tel  in  Switzerland,  the 
name  of  Neocomian  has  been  given.  This  series,  as  already  remarked,  is  represented  in 
England  by  two  distinct  types  of  strata.  In  the  southern  counties,  from  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck  to  the  coast  of  Kent,  there  occurs  a  thick  series  of  fresh-water  sande  and  clays 
termed  the  Wealden  series.  These  strata  pass  up  into  a  minor  marine  group  known  as 
the  Lower  Greensand,  in  which  some  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Upper  Neocomian 
rocks  occur.  The  Wealden  beds  lof  England  therefore  form  a  flnviatile  equivalent  of 
the  continental  Neooomian  formations,  while  the  Lower  Greensand  represents  the  later 
marginal  deposits  of  the  Neocomian  sea,  which  gradually  usurped  the  place  of  the  Wealden 
estuary.  The  second  type,  seen  in  the  tract  of  country  extending  from  Lincolnshire  into 
Yorkshire,  contains  the  deposits  of  deeper  water,  forming  the  westward  extension  of  an 
important  series  of  marine  formations  which  stretch  for  a  long  way  into  Central  Europe. 

Neocomian.' — The  marine  Neocomian  strata  of  England  are  well  exposed  on  the 
cliffii  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  at  Filey,  where  they  occur  in  an  argillaceous  deposit  long 
known  as  the  Speeton  Clay.  This  deposit  is  now  shown  to  contain  an  interesting 
continuous  section  of  marine  strata  from  the  Kimeridge  Clay  to  the  top  of  the  Lower 
CretaceoQs,  or  even  into  the  Upper  Cretaceous  series.  It  has  been  carefully  studied  by 
Mr.  Lamplugh  and  by  Professors  Pavlow  and  Nikitin,  by  whom  it  has  been  brought 
into  oomparison  with  the  Neocomian  rocks  of  Russia.  The  lower  part  of  the  Speeton 
Clay  consists  of  hard  dark  bituminous  shales  with  large  septarian  nodules  and  many 
crushed  foesils,  including  species  of  FeriaphincteSy  OUostepharvus,  BelemniUs,  LingtUa 
avalis,  Discina  kUisnma,  Ostrea  gibboaa,  Ludna  miniiacula,  &c.  These  strata 
are  referred  to  the  higher  part  of  the  Kimeridge  Clay.  They  are  succeeded  conformably 
by  the  zone  of  BeUmnites  lateralis,  consisting  of  dark,  pale,  and  banded  clays  with  the 
foflsils  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table.  At  the  base  of  the  zone  lies  a  **coprolite 
bed,"  and  its  top  is  taken  at  a  '* compound  nodular  bed"  rich  in  fossils.  The  total 
thickness  of  this  zone  is  about  34  feet  '*  It  bridges  over  the  space  between  undoubtedly 
Jurassic  and  undoubtedly  Cretaceous  strata."  It  is  overlain  by  the  zone  of  BeUmniUs 
Jaeuluniy  consisting  likewise  of  various  dark  and  striped  clays  and  bands  of  nodules,  the 
whole  having  a  thickness  of  about  125  feet.  The  characteristic  belemnite  ranges 
through  120  feet  of  the  section  with  hardly  any  trace  of  another  species.  Oleostephanus 
(Aatieria)  AsHeri  occurs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  zone,  0.  (Simbirskites)  inversus  and 
Fajferi  in  the  centre  and  0.  {Simhirskites)  tpeetonensis  towards  the  top.  An  interesting 
paheontological  feature  in  this  zone  is  the  ocurrence  of  abundant  tests  of  Eekino- 
spaloffus  eordiformis,  a  highly  charaoteristio  Neocomian  type.  The  zone  of  BeUmnites 
hrunsvicensis  is  seldom  seen  in  complete  section,  owing  to  the  slipping  of  the  cliffs  and 
the  detritus  on  the  foreshore.  It  consists  of  dark  clays  100  feet  thick  or  more.  Above 
it  a  few  feet  of  mottled  green  or  yellow  clays  form  the  top  of  the  Speeton  clay.  These 
strata  compose  the  zone  of  BeUmnites  minimus,  and  contain  also  Inoeeramus  can- 
centrieus,  I.  sulcatus,  ko.  Some  of  their  fossils  are  found  in  the  Gault,  and  they  may 
thus  represent  here  the  Lower  Gault,  while  the  Red  Chalk  above  may  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  Upper  Gault' 

1  Neocomian,  from  Neocomum,  the  old  name  of  Neuch&tel  in  Switzerland. 

3  Fitton,  Trans,  Geol.  Soc  2nd.8er.  iv.  (1887),  p.  103  ;  Proc,  Geol.  Soc  iv.  pp.  198,  208  ; 
Q.  J,  O.  S.  i.  Consult  on  marine  Neocomian  type  Young  and  Bird,  *  Survey  of  the 
Yorkshire  Coast'  (1828),  2nd  edit  pp.  58-64.  J.  PhilUps,  *  Geology  of  Yorkshire,'  p.  124. 
J.  Leckenby,  Geologist,  ii.  (1859),  p.  9.  Bristow*s  *  Isle  of  Wight'  2nd  edit,  cited  on  p.  1180 ; 
judd,  Q.  J,  G.  S.  xxiv.  (1868)  218  ;  xxvi.  326  ;  xxvii.  207  ;  Geol.  Mag,  vii.  220.  C.  J.  A. 
^yer,  Q,  J,  G.  S.  xxviii.  243  ;  xxix.  70.  A.  Strahan,  op.  cU.  xlii.  (1886)  p.  486  ;  Meni. 
Geol.  Surv.  sheet  84,  and  the  *  Isle  of  Purbeck,'  cited  on  p.  1181. 

>  G.  W.  Lamplugh,  papers  cited  on  p.  1182  ;  and  A.  Pavlow,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  Iii.  (1896),  p.  542. 
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In  Lincolnshire  the  marine  Neocomian  series  is  likewise  developed.  Rising  to  the 
sarface  from  beneath  the  Chalk,  the  highest  and  lowest  strata  are  chiefly  sand  and 
sandstone  ;  the  middle  portion  (Tealby  series)  clays  and  oolitic  ironstonesL  According 
to  Mr.  Lamplugh,  the  Spilsby  Sandstone  and  the  Claxby  Ironstone  of  this  connty, 
forming  the  base  of  the  Neocomian  series  and  resting  on  Upper  Eimeridge  shales,  are 
equivalents  of  the  zone  of  Belemnites  lateralis  at  Speeton.  The  Tealby  Clay,  which 
overlies  them,  is  regarded  as  repi-esenting  the  zone  of  B.  ja^ulumt  the  Tealby  Limestone 
the  zone  of  B.  bruiisvicensiSy  while  the  Carstone  at  the  top  immediately  below  the  Bed 
Chalk  is  placed  on  the  horizon  of  the  marls  with  B.  minimus.^  The  Carstone  ranges 
into  Norfolk*  and  perhaps  represents  the  entire  "  Lower  Greensand  "  of  central  and 
southern  England. 

Wealden.^ — In  the  southern  counties  a  very  distinct  assemblage  of  strata  is  met 
with.  It  consists  of  a  thick  series  of  fiuviatile  deposits  termed  Wealden  (from  the 
Weald  of  Sussex  aud  Kent,  where  it  is  best  developed),  surmounted  by  a  group  of  marine 
strata  (^' Lower  Greensand"),  in  which  Upper  Neocomian  fossils  occur.  It  would 
appear  that  the  fresh-water  conditions  of  deposit,  which  began  in  the  south  of  England 
towards  the  close  of  the  Jurassic  period,  when  the  Purbeck  beds  were  laid  down,  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  of  the  long  interval  marked  by  the  Lower  and  Middle 
Neocomian  formations,  and  only  in  Upper  Neocomian  times  finally  merged  into  ordinary 
marine  sedimentation. 

Some  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  correlation  of  this  great  fiuviatile  series.  We 
have  seen  that  no  stratigraphical  line  can  be  satisfactorily  drawn  between  the  Purbeck 
and  Wealden  foimations,  which  are  the  records  of  a  long  period  of  lacustrine  and  floria- 
tile  conditions.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Fitton  that  all  these  formations  should  be 
grouped  together  under  the  name  of  Wealden  as  a  series  distinct  from  the  oolites  below. 
As,  however,  the  evidence  of  fossils  has  accumulated,  the  reptiles,  the  fishes,  and  the  land- 
plants  have  been  claimed  to  present  a  Jurassic  rather  than  a  Cretaceous  aspect.  The 
inclusion  of  the  Wealden  formations  in  the  Jurassic  system  has  accordingly  been  strongly 
advocated,  and  this  view  has  been  adopted  by  some  geologists.'  On  the  other  band, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Wealden  series  passes  upward  into  Upper  Neocomian 
strata,  and  it  may  be  presumed  to  represent  at  least  in  jiart  Lower  Neocomian  deposits. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  neither  in  the  south  nor  in  the  north  of  England  can  any 
satisfactory  line  be  traced  between  the  Jurassic  and  the  Cretaceous  systems.  Until 
further  evidence  is  obtained  the  Wealden  may  most  conveniently  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  Ci-etaoeous  division. 

The  Wealden  series  has  a  thickness  of  over  2000  feet,  and  in  Sussex  and  Kent 
consists  of  the  following  subdivisions  in  descending  order : — 

Weald  Clay 1000  feet 

Hastings  Sand  group  composed  of — 

3.  Tunbridge  Wells  Sand  (with  Grinstead  Clay)  .  140  to  880  „ 

2.  Wadhurst  Clay 120  „  180  „ 

1.  Ashdowu  Saud  (with  Fairlight  Clays  in  lower  part)  .     400  or  500  „ 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  these  subdivisions  cannot  be  made  out,  and  the  total  visible 
thickness  of  strata  (sandstones,  sands,  clays,  and  shales)  is  only  about  half  of  what  can 

1  See  G.  W.  Lamplugh,  in  papers  cited  ou  p.  1182  ;  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  **  Geology  of 
East  Lincolnshire,"  in  Afem,  OeoL  Surv.  sheet  84,  1887. 

'  On  the  Wealden  or  fiuviatile  type  consult,  besides  the  works  quoted  on  p.  1180,  Mantell'^i 
*  Fossils  of  the  South  Downs,'  4to,.1822.  Topley,  *•  Geology  of  the  Weald,."  in  Mem.  dtcl. 
Surv.  8vo,  1875.  Bristow's  '*  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  2nd  edit  (1889),  in  Mm,  fitoi. 
Sn/rv.^  gives  a  list  of  Wealden  fossils  at  p.  258. 

»  See  0.  Marsh,  Amer.  Journ.  Scu  i.  (1896),  p.  224  ;  A.  Smith  Woodward,  GtU.  Mag. 
(1896),  p.  69.  A.  C.  Seward,  JVaiure,  liii.  (1896),  p.  462  ;  "CaUIogne  of  Masozoic PlanU  in 
British  Museum— the  Wealden  Flora  "  (1895),  p.  240  ;  E.  van  den  Broeck,  Bull.  Sue.  Belg. 
GkH.  xiv.  (1900).     G.  W.  Lamplugh,  fieol.  Mag.  (1900),  p.  443.     A,  Pavlow,  q.  J.  0.  X  lit 
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be  observed  on  the  mainland  farther  east,  bnt  the  base  of  the  aeries  is  concealed. 
Westward,  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  the  Wealden  strata  aro 
exposed  on  the  shore,  and  are  estimated  to  be  more  than  2000  feet  thick,  but  they 
are  there  beginning  to  thin  out  westward. 

The  sandy  and  clayey  sediments  composing  the  Wealden  series  precisely  resemble 
the  deposits  of  a  modem  delta.  That  such  was  really  their  origin  is  borne  out  by  their 
organic  remains,  which  include  terrestrial  plants  {Charay  Cladophlelns,  BenneUiUs 
{Cyeadeoidea),  Teinpskya,  Equiaetites,  Fittonia,  Microdictyon,  AfcUonidium,  FinUeSy 
RuffordiUy  SageiiopteriSy  SpJienopteria,  ThuyteSy  Weichselia)y^  fresh- water  shells  {Unto, 
Cyrena,  PcUxuiinay  MelanopsiSy  &c.),  with  a  few  estuarine  or  marine  forms,  as  Oatrea^ 
Ej:ogyray  MytiluSy  and  Vicaryay  and  ganoid  fishes  {LepidUus),  like  the  gar  of  American 
rivers.  Among  the  spoils  of  the  land  floated  down  by  the  Wealden  river  were  the 
carcases  of  huge  deinosaurian  reptiles,  winged  pterodactyles  and  turtles  (OoniopholiSy 
HeUrosuchuSy  ffylaosaurus,  Igxianodon  (4  species),  OmithoeheiniSy  OmilhqpsiSf  Feloro- 
savrtis,  PMidosauniSy  PlesiochelySy  CimoliosauruSy  PolacatUhuSy  Suchosaurus,  Titano- 
}taurusy  Vectisaurus).  The  deltoid  formation,  in  which  these  remains  occur,  extends 
in  an  east  and  west  direction  for  at  least  200,  and  from  north  to  south  for  per- 
haps 100  miles.  Henca  the  delta  may  have  been  nearly  20,000  square  miles  in  area. 
It  has  been  compared  \*-ith  that  of  the  Quorra ;  in  reality,  however,  its  extent  must 
have  been  greater  than  its  present  visible  area,  for  it  has  suffered  from  denudation, 
and  is  to  a  large  extent  concealed  under  more  recent  formations.  The  river  probably 
descended  from  the  north-west,  draining  a  wide  area,  of  which  the  existing  mountain 
groups  of  Britain  are  perhaps  merely  fragments. 

Professor  Judd  proposed  the  name  of  "  Punfield  Beds"  for  a  group  of  strata  at 
Punfield  Cove  in  Swanage  Bay,  which  he  believed  to  bridge  over  the  gap  between  the 
Wealden  series  and  the  Lower  Greensand,  and  to  show  a  gradual  return  of  the  sea,  replacing 
the  fluviatile  conditions  of  the  Wealden  formations.^  It  has  since  been  shown,  however, 
that  no  such  alternation  of  deposits  exists  there,  but  that  the  supposed  new  formation 
is  really  a  part  of  the  Lower  Greensand.'  The  line  of  demarcation  at  the  top  of  the 
Wealden  series  is  always  sharply  defined  both  lithologically  and  palieontologically. 

Lower  Greensand.* — ^The  Wealden  series  is  succeeded  conformably  by  the  group 
of  arenaceous  strata  which  has  long  been  known  under  the  awkward  name  of  **  Lower 
Greensand."  But  there  is  here  an  evident  break  in  the  sedimentation^  for  not  only  are 
the  Wealden  strata  sharply  separable  from  those  above  them,  but  there  are  derived 
j>ebbles  at  the  base  of  the  overlying  formation,  while  in  Wiltshire  the  Lower  Greensand 
overlaps  the  Wealden  beds  so  rapidly  as  to  indicate  an  actual  unconformability.*  The 
Lower  Greensand  consists  mainly  of  yellow,  grey,  white,  and  green  sands,  but  includen 
also  beds  of  clay  and  bands  of  limestone  and  ironstone.  At  Atherfield,  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  reaches  a  thickness  of  more  than  800  feet,  but  thins  away 
westward  so  that  in  26  miles  it  is  reduced  to  no  more  than  200  feet.  It  has  been 
subdivided  in  descending  order  as  under  : — 

Folkestone  beds  (Lower  Albion  of  the  Continent  in  the  ui)per  part)  70  to  100  feet. 

Sandgato  beds  \  (Aptian)  / 75  .,   100    ., 

Hythebeds     /  \ 80  ,,  300    „ 

Atherfield  Clay  (Urgonian),  resting  on  Wealden  .     20  ,,     90    ,, 

*  On  the  Wealden  flora  see  Mr.  Sewai-d's  '  Catalogue,'  just  cited,  and  his  paper  on  *  La 
Flore  Wealdienne  de  Bemissart,'  Mew.  Mus.  Roy.  Hist.  Kat.y  Brussels,  1900. 

'  Q.  J.  O.  S.  xxvii.  (1871),  p.  207. 

3  C.  J.  A.  Meyer,  op.  cit.  xxviii.  (1872),  p.  243  ;  A.  Strahau,  **  Geology  of  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck,'*  Mfitit,  Oeol.  Surr.  (1898),  p.  133. 

*  This  formation  was  first  worked  out  in  great  detail  by  Fitton  {(^.  J.  (»'.  «V.  iii.  1847,  p. 
289).  For  more  recent  lists  of  fossils  see  the  *'  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  Mem.  Oeol. 
Hurr.     Gregory,  iJed,  Mag.  1897,  pp.  97,  187,  and  some  of  the  papers  cited  below. 

5  *  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,'  p.  18. 
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These  strata  appear  to  represent  the  continental  series  up  into  the  base  of  the  Albian 
stage.  The  Atherfield  Clay,  well  developed  at  Ather field,  has  at  its  base  a  band  of  blue 
fossiliferous  clay  overlain  by  a  highly  fossiliferous  seam  of  calcareous  and  ferru^nous 
stone,  the  whole  forming  what  is  known  as  the  **PernA  bed,"  which  is  five  or  six  feet 
thick,  full  of  Fema  Mulleti,  and  Exogyra  sinuata.  The  Atherfield  Clay  contaiDS  an 
abundant  assemblage  of  fossils,  among  which  are  Jloplites  Deshayesii,  Nautilus  requini- 
anusj  Aficyloeeras  matheronianumf  Aporrhais  RobiTuUdina,  Area  RauXini^  Exo^yra 
BoussmgaiUliy  Plicatula  placunea,  Anomia  Immgata^  Terebraiula  sella,  Rhynehontlla 
(Upressa,  In  the  Hythe  beds  are  found  SoplUes  Deahayesii^  Douvilleieeras  comueHanuiiiy 
Maeraseaphites  gigas,  M.  Hilsii,  Crioceras  Bovjerhankiiy  BeUmnUes  semicanalieulatus, 
Plicatula  placunea.  Some  of  these  fossils  occur  also  in  the  Sandgate  beds,  while  the 
upper  part  of  the  Folkestone  beds  yields  likewise  Douvilleieeras  mamillatuvt.  The 
Hythe  and  Sandgate  beds  may  therefore  represent  the  Aptian  stage,  while  the  Folke- 
stone subdivision  may  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent,  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Albian. 
The  *'Bargate  beds  "  of  Surrey,  which  may  be  on  the  same  horizon  as  those  of  Sandgate, 
consist  of  about  25  feet  of  sands,  siliceous  layers,  limestone  and  clays,  which  have 
yielded  no  fewer  than  3i  genera  and  189  species  of  foraminifera.^  Again  in  Surrey  the 
sandy  strata  above  the  Atherfield  Clay  include  cherty  bands  full  of  spouge-spicules.''' 

Of  the  total  assemblage  of  fossils  in  the  "  Lower  Greensand,"  only  a  small  proportion 
passes  up  into  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formations,  except  among  the  foraminifera,  of  which 
nearly  70  species  are  common  to  the  two  series.  This  marked  palseontological  break, 
taken  in  connection  with  a  great  lithological  change,  and  with  an  unconformability  which 
in  Dorset  brings  the  Gault  directly  ui)on  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  shows  that  a  definite 
boundary  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  lower  and  upper  parts  of  the  Cretaceous  system 
in  the  south  of  England. 

Uppek  Cketaceoub.' — Three  leading  lithological  groups  have  long  been  i-ecognised 
as  constituting  the  Upper  Cretaceous  series  of  England.  First,  a  band  of  clay  termed 
the  *'  Gault "  ;  second,  a  variable  and  inconstant  group  of  sands  and  sandstones  called  the 
**  Upper  Greensand  "  ;  and,  third,  a  massive  calcareous  formation  known  as  the  Chalk. 
The  progress  of  palseontological  and  stratigraphical  investigation,  and  more  especially  the 
development  of  the  system  of  classification  by  zones  has  led  to  a  subdivision  of  these 
three  types  into  minor  stages  and  substages,  generally  though  not  always  defined  by 
lithological  distinctions  and  more  especially  characterised  by  peculiar  assemblages  of 
fossils.  It  is  now  possible  by  this  means  to  place  the  English  formations  on  parallel 
lines  with  their  representatives  on  the  continent. 

Gault  and  Upper  Greensand^  (Albian). — The  Gault  was  formerly  believed  always 
to  underlie  the  Upper  Greensand.  It  has  now  been  ascertained,  however,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Gault  so  well  developed  at  Folkestone  and  the  gi-eater  |iart  of  the 
Upper  Greensand  are  really  equivalents  of  each  other,  formed  contemporaneously 
under  diffei*ent  conditions  of  sedimentation.'  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  has  accordingly  pro- 
posed to  group  the  two  formations  together  under  the  name  of  Selboi-nian." 

The  Gault  is  a  dark,  stiff,  blue,  sometimes  sandy  or  calcareous  clay,  with  layers  of 
pyritous  and  phosphatic  nodules  and  occasional  seams  of  gi^eensand.  It  varies  from  K'O 
to  more  than  800  feet  in  thickness,  forming  a  marked  line  of  boundary  between  tbe 
Upper  and  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks,  overlapping  the  latter  and  resting  sometimes  even 

1  F.  Chapman,  ^.  J.  O,  S.  (1894),  p.  677. 
3  T.  Leighton,  Q.  J.  O.  S.  li.  (1895),  p.  104. 

^  This  important  series  of  formations  is  described  in  full  detail  by  A.  J.  Jakes-Browne 
and  W.  Hill  in  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  the  "Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Britain,"  Mem,  Geol.  Surv. 

*  * '  Gault "  is  a  Cambridgeshire  provincial  name. 

'  This  view  was  expressed  more  than  fifty  years  ago  by  Godwin  Austen,  Q.  /,  0.  S.  ti 
(1850),  pp.  461,  472. 

•  "Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Britain,"  vol.  i.  (1900),  pp.  1,  30. 
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on  the  Kimeridge  Clay.  The  best  section  of  this  formation  is  that  of  Copt  Pointy  near 
Folkestone,  where  the  following  sabdivisions  have  been  established  by  Messrs.  De  Ranee 
and  Price  :  ^ — 


Base  of  Cenomanian. 


Or 


Zone  of 
Schlan- 

bachia 
rosirata. 


Zone  of 
Hoplites 
laiUus. 


Zone  of 

Hopliies 

intemipttis. 

Zone  of 

Douvi/lei- 

ceras  mam- 

millaium. 


Folkestone  Beds. 


Pale  grey  marly  clay  (56  ft.  3  in.),  characterised  by  Schlcen- 

hachia  rostrata,  S,   Ooodhalliy    Ostrea  fronSy   Jnoceramus 

Crispii. 
Hard  pale  marly  clay  (5  ft.  1  in.),  with  Schlcejiiachia  rostratay 

Kitigena  limUy   Plicatula  gurgitis,   Pentacrinua  Filtoniy 

Cidaris  gauiiina. 
Pale  grey  marly  clay  (9  ft  4^  in.),  vrith  ScKUenbachia  rostratcL, 

S.   varicosa,   Scaphiles' huganliayiuSy  Jnoceramus  sulcatus^ 

Phdcuiomya  faJbruiUy  Pleurotomaria  (wibbsii. 
Darker  clay,  with  two  lines  of  phosphatic  nodules  and  rolled 

fossilH   (9 4   in.),  with  Desnioceras  Beudanii,  SchUenbachia 

criMata,  S.  brotigniartianay  Amnthoceras  itierianumy  Muitx 

calcarj  ScaJaria  gaultinay   Pholadidea   Rkodani,   Pecten 

RobincUdinus,  Cj/prina  quadrata. 
Dark  clay   (6   ft.    2   in.),    highly   fo^iliferous,  with   Hopliies 

auritus,  Nucida  bivirgata^  Bucciuitm  gaiUtinumf  Aporrhais 

Parkinsoniy  Fxcsus  indecisxis. 
Dark   mottled    clay  (1    ft.),   Hi/plites   denarius^   Schloenbachia 

carnuttty  Turrilites  hugardianusy  Necrocarinus  BecheL 
Dark  spotted  clay  (1  ft.  6  in.)  HoplUes  lautus,  H,  rauUnianuSy 

Aatarte   dupiniana,    Solarium    monili/erumy   Phasianella 

en^yantty  numerous  corals. 
Paler   clay   (4   in.)    Schiasnbachia    Delartieiy    Natica    obliqua, 

Denlalium  deciissatinny  Fttsus  rmticus. 
Light  fawn-coloured  clay,  "crab-bed"  (4  ft.  6  in.)  with  numer- 
ous carapaces  of  crustaceans   (Palwoayrystes  Stokesii,  P. 

Broderipii)y  Pinna  tetragofuiy  Hamites  altenuattiSy  Corbida 

degans. 
Dark  clay  marked  by  the  rich  colour  of  its  fossils  (4  ft.  8  in.), 

HfyplUes   auritus^  Turnlites  elegans,    Ancylorcras  spini- 

gerum,  Aporrhais  calcarata,  Fusus  itierianuSy   Cerithium 

trimonUey  Corbida  gaultina. 
Dark  clay,  dark  greensand,  and  pyritous  nodules  (10  ft.  1  in.), 

Hopliies  inlerrvptusy  Hamites  attenuatus,  Orioceras  astieri- 

anuniy  Belemnites  minimus. 
Greensand,  coarse  in  places,  mixed  with  dark  clay  above  (2^ 

feet)  resting  on  a  coarse  gritty  band  partly  indurated  into 

large  concretionary  masses  with  dark  phosphatic  nodules 

(1  foot)  with  a  yellowish  incoherent  greensand  underneath 

(3  feet). 


Mr.  Price  remarked  that,  out  of  240  species  of  fossils  collected  by  him  from  the  Gault, 
only  39  are  common  to  the  lower  and  upper  diWsions,  wliile  124  never  pass  up  from  the 
lower  and  59  appear  only  in  the  upper.  The  Lower  Gault  seems  to  have  been  deposited 
in  a  sea  specially  favourable  to  the  spread  of  gasteropods,  of  which  46  species  occur 
in  that  division  of  the  formation.  Of  these  only  six  appear  to  have  survived  into  the 
periofl  of  the  Upper  Gault,  where  they  are  associated  with  five  new  forms.  Of  the 
lamellibranch  fauna,  numbering  in  all  73  species,  39  are  confined  to  the  lower  division, 
four  are  peculiar  to  the  ]»assage-bed  (No.  8),  14  pass  up  into  the  upper  division,  where 
they  are  accompanied  by  16  new  forms.  About  46  per  cent  of  the  Gault  fauna  pass  up 
into  the  Upi>er  Greensand.* 

1  C.  E.  de  Raiice,  Oeol.  Mag.  v.  p.  163  ;  i.  (2)  p.  246.  F.  G.  H.  Price,  Q.  J.  G,  S, 
XXX.  p.  342  ;  *The  Gault,'  8vo,  London,  1879.  See  also  Mr.  Jukes-Browne,  *' Cretaceous 
HockH  of  Britain,"  Mem.  O'eol.  Surv,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

*  The  foraminifera  of  the  Gault  at  Folkestone,  with  reference  to  the  zones  here  giveiiy 
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According  to  the  view  above  referred  to  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Jakes-Rrowne,  the 
Gault  of  the  Folkestone  section,  112  feet  in  thickness,  contains  the  whole  of  hin 
'*  Selbornian  "  stage,  that  is,  the  upper  part  of  the  section  is  the  equivalent  of  what  U 
elsewhere  the  sandy  series  known  as  ''Upper  Greensand."  At  one  time  a  sandy 
glauconitic  marl  which  overlies  the  Gault  at  Folkestone  was  regarded  as  Upper  Green- 
sand.  This  identification  naturally  strengthened  the  belief  of  the  posteriority  of  the  latter 
formation.  It  is  now  generally  agreed,  however,  that  the  marl  in  question  is  really  the 
so-called  "  Chloritic  Marl  "  at  the  base  of  the  Cenomanian  stage. 

As  the  Gault  is  followed  westwards  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  it  gradually  diminishes 
in  thickness  until  in  Devonshire  it  api)ears  to  be  represented  by  a  few  feet  of  green- 
sand.  At  the  same  time  it  is  overlain  by  a  progressively  increasing  depth  of  sandy 
strata,  which  have  long  been  known  as  the  Upper  Greensand.  There  can  now  be  no 
doubt  that  these  arenaceous  deposits  were  coeval  with  and  strictly  represent  the 
argillaceous  deposits  of  the  south-eastern  counties.  Tiie  Upper  Gault  is  character- 
ised by  the  occurrence  of  SchlasribacJiia  rostrata^  and  this  ammonite  sei*ves  as  a 
useful  guide  among  the  more  sandy  strata  farther  west.  The  zone  is  probably  thickest 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (about  130  feet).  It  thei-e  consists  of  greenish  glauconitic  sand- 
stones with  conspicuous  layers  of  black  and  grey  chert  in  the  upper  part.  Some  of 
those  finer  arenaceous  strata  are  known  as  "Malmstone"  or  "Malm  Rock,"  which  may  be 
defined  as  *'  a  fine-grained  siliceous  rock,  the  silica  of  which  is  principally  of  the  colloid 
variety,  either  in  the  form  of  a  semigranular  groundmass  or  of  scattered  microscopic 
spheroids  or  in  both  forms.  Sponge  spicules,  or  the  spaces  once  occupied  by  them,  are 
always  abundant  and  seem  to  have  supplied  the  silica  which  is  now  in  the  globular  or 
semigranular  condition."  ^  Small  quantities  of  quartz,  mica  and  glauconite  are  present 
with  some  calcareous  matter.  Where  the  lime  increases  to  20  or  25  per  cent  the  rock 
is  known  as  calcareous  malmstone  or  "  Firestone."  The  malmstone  passes  into  a 
micaceous  sandstone  containing  quartz,  mica,  glauconite,  sponge  spicules  and  globular 
silica — the  "Gaize"  of  French  geologists.  With  its  associated  beds  of  firestouc  and 
gaize  the  malmstone  covers  a  large  tract  of  surface  in  southern  England,  and  as  it  extends 
under  the  Chalk  and  Tertiary  formations  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  computes  that  the  portion 
of  it  which  remains  after  extensive  denudation  has  an  area  of  nearly  4000  square  miles. 

Besides  these  more  solid  constituents  which,  owing  to  their  greater  hardness,  give 
rise  to  such  picturesque  landscapes  as  those  above  the  underdiff  of  the  Isle  of  Wight : 
the  Upper  Greensand  in  that  island  and  in  the  south-western  counties  consists  in  large 
measure  of  fine  soft  sands,  composed  mainly  of  quartz  with  some  mica  and  a  constant 
admixture  of  glauconite,  which  gives  the  prevailing  tint  of  greyish-green  to  the  deposits. 
These  sands,  however,  are  here  and  there  indurated  into  hard  calcareous  sandstones  and 
lenticular  concretions  or  "doggers." 

The  fossils  of  the  Upper  Gault  and  Upper  Greensand  or  zone  of  Schlambachia  nfstruia 
have  been  collected  mainly  at  Folkestone  and  Cambridge.^  Those  yielded  by  the 
Malmstone  and  Gaize  come  chiefly  from  these  strata  as  seen  around  Devizes,  while  those 

have  been  described  by  F.  Chapman,  Jount.  R.  Micros,  *Soc.  1891,  p.  665  ;  1892,  pp.  821. 
749.  See  also  the  list  of  fossils  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Oeol.  Surv.  Memoir  on  the  "  Cretaceous 
Rocks  of  Britain,"  p.  481. 

1  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  'Cret.  Rocks  of  Britain,'  vol.  i.  p.  54. 

2  The  .so-called  Greensand  of  Cambridge  (pp.  1175,  1182),  a  thin  glauconitic  marl  with 
phosphatic  nodules  and  numerous  erratic  blocks,  was  formerly  classed  with  the  Upper 
Greeusaod,  but  has  been  shown  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Glauconitic  Marl,  fomiing 
really  the  base  of  the  Chalk  Marl  and  lying  uuconfonnahly  upon  the  Gault,  from  tl-f 
denudation  of  which  its  rolled  fossils  have  been  derived.  Jukes-Bxx)wne,  Q.  J,  O,  S,  xixi. 
p.  272,  xxxiii.  p.  485,  xliii.  p.  545.  "Geology  of  Cambridge,"  by  W.  H.  Penning  and 
A.  J.  Jukes- Browne,  Mem,  iieol.  Surv.  (1881),  p.  24.  The  fishes  of  the  deposit  are 
enumerated  by  A.  Smith  Woodward,  Oed,  Mag,  (1895),  p.  207. 
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of  the  aands  have  been  supplied  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  deposits  in  Dorset  and 
DeTon,  particularly  in  the  Blackdown  Hills.  ^  Besides  the  distinguishing  ammonites 
and  those  mentioned  in  the  table  on  p.  1182,  the  fossils  include  HopfUes  auritus,  ff, 
nttUmiantiSj  Anisoceras  {Hamitcfi)  arviatum\  TurriliUs  Bergtri,  Aporrhais  Purhinsaniy 
Cardium  gefUianum,  Cucullsea  glabra^  Trigonia  aliformis^  TerebrcUula  biplicata,  lUiyn- 
chondla  sulcata. 

At  the  highest  part  of  the  Upper  Gioensand,  where  fully  developed,  there  lies  a  group 
of  sandy  strata,  10  to  60  feet  thick,  which  in  lithological  characters  and  in  fossil  contents 
differs  from  the  deposit^  underneath  them.  As  they  are  well  developed  in  the  Vale  of 
Wai-minster,  Wiltshire,  they  have  long  been  known  as  the  "  Warminster  Beds.*'  At. that 
locality  they  are  about  18  feet  thick,  and  consist  of  glauconitic  sands,  chert,  and  siliceous 
rock,  composed  largely  of  spicules.  These  strata  form  the  zone  of  Pect^ni  aaper  and 
Cardiaster  fossarius.  Among  their  other  fossils  are  numerous  lamellibranchs  (Lima 
setHiornaia,  Pecten  HobincUdin\i8\  brachiopods  {Ehytichmiella  dimidiala^  M.  gmsiana^ 
Tcrebratula  biplicata^  T.  avata,  Tcrebrirostra  lyra\  polyzoa  {Ceriopora  polymxorpha), 
echinoderms  (more  than  30  species,  including  Cidaris^  CatopyguSf  Pcltaatea^  Pseudodia- 
dema,  SaUnia)  and  sponges.^ 

At  Hunstanton  in  Norfolk,  likewise  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  as  already  (p. 
1183)  referred  to,  the  "Red  Chalk" — ^a  ferruginous,  hard,  nodular  chalk  zone  (4  feet), 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  Chalk  and  rests  on  the  Upper  Neocomian  ''Carstone,"  the  true 
Gault  being  there  absent,  although  it  occurs  a  few  miles  farther  south.^  The  proper 
horizon  of  this  band  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  ;  but  it  probably  represents 
the  Gault.  Bands  of  red  and  yellow  chalk  occur  in  the  lower  jwirts  of  the  Chalk  above 
the  horizon  of  the  Ked  Chalk  in  Lincolnshire  and  Suffolk.^ 

Lower  Chalk  (Cenomanian).^ — The  thick  calcareous  deposit  known  as  the  Chalk 
is  now  classed  in  three  chief  divisions— Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper,  corresponding  to 

^  On  tlie  literature  of  the  *' Blackdown  beds,"  see  W.  Downes,  Q.  J,  O,  S,  xxxviii. 
(1882),  p.  75,  where  a  list  of  their  fossils  is  given.  The  numerous  corals  of  the  deposit  were 
described  by  P.  Martin  Duncan,  op.  cit.  xxxv.  p.  90. 

*^  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  op.  cit.  pp.  62,  238,  and  authorities  there  cited. 

'  See  Whitaker,  (/ed.  Mag.  1883,  p.  22  ;  Pn>c.  Oeol.  Assoc,  viii.  No.  8  (1883),  p.  133. 
This  author  gives  a  full  description  and  bibliography  of  the  Red  Chalk  in  Proc.  yoneich 
Oeol.  Soc.  I  Part  vii.  (1883),  p.  212.  See  nlso  Mr.  Lamplugh's  papers  cited  anie^  p.  1182, 
who  shows  that  the  Red  Chalk  belongs  to  the  zone  of  Belemnites  minimus. 

*  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  aeoi.  Mag.  1887,  p.  24.  W.  Hill  and  Jukes-Browne,  Q.  J.  0.  S. 
xliiL  p.  644. 

B  For  a  comparison  and  discussion  of  this  stage  in  the  south  of  England  and  in  France 
see  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne  and  W.  Hill,  </  J-  ^^-  •'^-  !"•  (1896),  pp.  99-177.  The  name  of  the 
stage  is  derived  from  Coenonianum,  the  old  Latin  name  of  the  town  Mans  in  the  department 
of  Sarthc.  To  the  illustrious  Hubert  geology  is  indebted  for  inaugurating  the  thorough 
detailed  study  and  classification  to  which  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formations  of  the  Anglo- 
Parisian  basin  have  been  subjected.  In  1874  he  published  a  short  memoir,  in  which  the 
Chalk  in  Kent  was  sulxlividetl  into  zones  equivalent  to  those  in  the  Paris  basin  {H\dl.  Soc. 
Gild.  France,  1874,  p.  416).  Subsequently  the  same  task  was  taken  up  and  extended  over 
the  rest  of  the  English  Cretaceous  districte  by  Dr.  Charles  Barrois  CRecherches  sur  le 
Terrain  Cretace  superieur  de  I'Angleterre  et  de  I'lrlande,'  Lille,  1876).  The  first  English 
geologist  who  appears  to  have  attempted  the  palwontological  subdivision  of  the  Chalk  was 
Mr.  Caleb  Evans  ('Sections  of  Chalk,*  Lewes,  8vo,  1870  ; /or  </»«  (Mycologists'  Association). 
See  also  W.  Whitaker,  '  Geology  of  the  London  Basin '  and  *  Geology  of  London '  ;  Bristow's 
*Isle  of  Wight,'  2nd  edit ;  and  A  Strahan's  *'Isle  of  Purbeck,"  in  Geol,  Svn>ey  Memoirs. 
A  tolerably  full  bibliogiaphy  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Barrois'  volume,  and  the  whole  subject  is 
fidly  discussed  in  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  the  Geological  Survey  Memoir  on  the  **Cretaceouj| 
Rocks  of  Britain." 
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the  Cenomanian,  Turonian,  and  Senonian  stages  of  the  Continent.  Under  the  name  of 
Lower  Chalk  are  included  the  groups  of  the  "Glauconitic"  or  **Chloritic  Marl,"  the 
'*  Chalk  Marl,"  and  the  *'  Grey  Chalk  "  up  to  the  top  of  the  zone  of  ActinoeaTnax pleniu 
and  base  of  the  "  Melbourn  Rock." 

Glauconitic  {CJUorUic)  Marl, — This  name  has  been  applied  to  a  local  white,  or  light 
yellow,  chalky  marl  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Chalk,  and  marked  by  the  occurrence  of 
grains  of  glauconite  (not  chlorite)  and  phosphatic  nodules.  It  varies  up  to  15  feet  iu 
thickness.  Among  its  fossils  are  Acanthoccras  IcUiclaviumy  A.  MarUelli,  Schkenbachia 
Coupei,  S,  varians,  Nautilus  aublsevigatus,  Tunrilites  tubereulaluSy  Solarinm  omatvm, 
Plicatula  inflata,  Terebratula  hipliccUa.  It  forms  the  base  of  the  Schiomhathia  varians 
zone. 

Chalk  Marl  is  the  name  given  to  an  argillaceous  chalk  forming  'with  the  Chloritic 
marl,  where  the  latter  is  present,  the  base  of  the  true  Chalk  formation.  This  sah- 
division  is  well  exposed  on  the  Folkestone  cliffs,  also  westward  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
where  a  thickness  of  upwards  of  100  feet  has  been  assigned  to  it  Among  its  charac- 
teristic fossils  are  Ploeoaq^phia  labrosa^  Holaster  Irnvts,  Terebratulina  triangularU, 
Rhynchonella  Martini,  E,  MantelliaTia,  Oatrea  vesiculariSj  Inoeeramua  lotus,  L  striaivx, 
Lima  gldbosa,  Plicatula  inflata,  Acanthoceras  cenomanense,  A,  Mantdli,  A,  navicuUirisj 
ffoplites  falcatus,  Schkenbachia  varians,  Scaphitcs  aqualis,  TurrUiies  castatus. 

Careful  chemical  and  microscopic  examination  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  Chalk 
have  disclosed  the  presence,  even  in  the  white  and  apparently  perfectly  pure  Chalk,  of 
a  small  proportion  of  inorganic  mineral  matter,  giving  rise  to  residues  in  which  a  numWr 
of  minerals  can  be  discriminated,  including  quartz,  felspar,  mica,  hornblende,  augite, 
tourmaline,  zircon,  rutile,  anatase,  brookite,  garnet,  &c.  In  the  Chalk-marl  the  total 
amount  of  mineral  residue  is  about  40  per  cent,  and  in  the  Grey  Chalk  44  per  cent, 
while  in  the  white  Upper  Chalk  it  has  been  found  to  sink  to  little  more  than  a  half  of 
1  per  cent.* 

Grey  Chalk, — The  lower  part  of  the  Chalk  has  generally  a  somewhat  greyish  tint, 
often  mottled  and  striped.  In  Bedfordshire  and  adjoining  counties  a  band  of  hard  grey 
sandy  chalk,  from  6  to  15  feet  thick,  containing  8  per  cent  of  silica  and  in  places 
much  glauconite,  is  known  as  the  '*Tottemhoe  Stone,*'  *  and  forms  the  base  of  the  Grcv 
Chalk,  which  as  a  stage  comprises  the  pal»ontological  zone  of  Holaster  snbglob(Km 
with  Actinocamax  plenus  in  its  upper  portion.  In  Cambridgeshire  the  Chalk  ilarl  is 
covered  by  the  band  of  Totternhoe  Stone  passing  up  into  sandy  and  then  nearly  pun- 
white  chalk,  and  these  strata,  equivalents  of  the  Grey  Chalk,  are  probably  separate^l 
by  a  palflBontological  and  stratigraphical  break  from  the  next  overlying  (Turonian' 
member  of  the  series.*  According  to  the  original  classification  of  M.  Hebert,  this  zone 
of  Actinocamax  plenus  is  placed  at  the  base  of  the  Turonian  group ;  by  Dr.  Barrois 
it  is  made  the  summit  of  the  Cenomanian.  The  latter  view  receives  support  from 
traces  of  a  break  and  denudation  above  this  zone  in  England. 

The  Lower  Chalk  attains  its  fullest  development  along  the  shore-cliffs  of  Kent, 
where  it  has  a  thickness  of  about  200  feet.  According  to  Mr.  F.  G.  H.  Price,*  it  l" 
there  divisible  into  five  beds  or  sub-stages.  Of  these  the  lowest,  8  feet  thick  (  =  lover 
part  of  the  Schlatnbachia  varians  zone),  contains  among  other  fossils  Discoidea  suhucvla, 
Pectoi  Beaver  i  J  Schlcenbachia  varians;  the  second  bed  (11  feet)  contains  many  fossils, 
including  Acanthoceroo   rothoinagense,  A.  Mantclli,   Pachydiscus  lewesiensis  (  =  part  of 


>  Dr.  Hume's  Essay  cited  on  p.  1162,  and  M.  Cayeux's  volume. 

*  For  the  list  of  fossils  of  this  bed  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  see  Jukes-Browne  and  W. 
HUl,  Q.J.  f^'.S.  1887,  p.  577. 

*  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  Geol.  Mag.  1880,  p.  250.  See  also^he  same  author  in  **G€olojO' 
of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Cambridge"  {Mem.  Ueol.  Sure.),  and  Q.  J.  O,  S.  1886,  p.  216: 
1887,  p.  544. 

*  Q.  J.  a.  S.  xxiii.  p.  436. 
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Schldsnb,  variana  zone)  >  the  third  bed  (2  feet  9  inches),  also  abundantly  fossiliferoas, 
contains  among  other  forms  Ptltastes  clcUhratus,  Hemiaster  Morrisii^  Terebratulina 
rigida,  Hkynehojidla  mantellianaf  Aeanthoceras  TUhomagensCf  Sthkenh.  varians ;  this 
and  the  two  underlying  beds  are  regarded  as  comprising  the  zone  of  Aca^ithoceraa 
rothoTnagense  and  Schlcsnb,  varians  ;  the  fourth  sub-stage  or  zone  of  Holaater  s-ubgloba8us 
(148  feet),  contains  among  its  most  characteristic  fossils  Diacoidea  cylindmcaf  ffolaster 
subglobasus,  and  in  its  upper  part  Actinoeamax  plentis;  the  fifth  bed,  or  zone  of 
Actin.  plenuSj  consisting  of  yellowish- white  gritty  chalk  (4  feet),  forms  a  well-defined 
band  between  the  Grey  Chalk  and  the  overlying  lower  subdivision  of  the  White  Chalk 
(Turonian)  ;  it  contains  few  fossils,  among  which  are  Actin,  plentu,  Radiolites  Mortoni, 
Ptychodns, 

Middle  Chalk  (Turonian).^— This  division  comprises  the  '* Lower  White  Chalk 
with  few  flints,"  and  is  marked  off  at  the  base  by  a  band  of  hard  yellow  and  white 
nodular  chalk,  locally  known  in  Cambridgeshire  as  "  rag,"  and  tenned  by  geologists  the 
'*  Melboum  Rock."  It  is  about  8  or  10  feet  thick,  and  forms  a  convenient  band  in  map- 
ping out  the  subdivisions  of  the  Chalk.  It  contains  Rhynchonella  Cuvieri,  Terebratulina 
Uriatay  Inoceramtts  Cwuieri,  Sjpondyhis  stricUuSy  Pachydiscua  perampltis,  &c.^ 

The  White  Chalk  of  England  and  north-west  France  forms  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous members  of  the  great  Mesozoic  suite  of  deposits.  It  can  be  traced  from 
Flamborough  Head  in  Yorkshire  across  the  south-eastern  counties  to  the  coast  of  Dorset. 
Throughout  this  long  course,  its  western  edge  usually  rises  somewhat  abruptly  from  the 
plains  as  a  long  winding  escarpment,  which  from  a  distance  often  reminds  one  of  an  old 
coast-line.  The  upper  half  of  the  deposit  is  generally  distinguished  by  the  presence  of 
many  nodular  layers  of  flint.  With  the  exception  of  these  enclosures,  however,  the 
whole  formation  is  a  remarkably  pure  white  pulverulent  dull  limestone,  meagre  to  the 
touch,  and  soiUng  the  fingers.  Composed  mainly  of  crumbled  foraminifera,  urchins, 
moliusks,  &c.,  like  some  of  the  foraniiniferal  ooze  of  the  existing  sea-bed,  it  must  have 
been  accumulated  in  a  sea  tolerably  free  from  sediment.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  the  depth  of  the  water  at  all  approached  that  of  the  abysses  in  which  the  present 
Atlantic  globigerina-ooze  is  being  laid  down.  Indeed,  the  character  of  the  foraminifera, 
and  the  variety  and  association  of  the  other  organic  remains,  are  not  like  those  which 
have  been  found  to  exist  now  on  the  deep  floor  of  the  Atlantic,  but  present  rather  the 
characters  of  a  shallow- water  fauna.  ^  Moreover,  the  researches  of  M.  Hebert  have  shown 
that  the  Chalk  is  not  simply  one  continuous  and  homogeneous  deposit,  but  contains 
evidence  of  considerable  oscillations,  and  even  perhaps  of  occa.sional  emersion  and 
denudation  of  the  sea-floor  on  which  it  was  laid  down.  The  same  observer  believed 
that  enormous  gaps  occur  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  series  of  the  Anglo-Parisian  basin, 
some  of  which  are  to  be  supplied  from  the  centre  and  south  of  France  {postea^  p.  1198). 

Following  the  modern  classification,  we  find  that  the  old  subdivision  of  "Chalk 
with  few  flints  "  agrees  on  the  whole  with  the  Turonian  section  of  the  system.  This 
division,  as  above  remarked,  appears  in  some  places  to  lie  unconformably  upon  the 
members  below  it,  from  which  it  is  further  separated  by  a  marked  zoological  break. 
Nearly  all  the  Cenomaniau  species  now  disappear,  save  two  or  three  cosmopolitan  forms. 
The  echinoderms  and  brachiopods  are  entirely  replaced  by  new  species.*    Not  only  is 

^  From  Touraine,  where  the  marly  chalk  is  well  developed. 

«  W.  HiU  and  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  Q.  J.  (L  S.  1886,  p.  216  ;  1887,  p.  580.  W.  Hill, 
op,  cit,  1886,  p.  232. 

*  Dr.  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  pointed  out  that  the  moUusca  of  the  Chalk  indicate  comparatively 
shallow-water  conditions  ;  BHt.  Assoc.  Rep.  1877,  Sees.  p.  79.  See  also  Naiurty  3rd  July 
1884,  p.  215  ;  L.  Cayeux,  Ann,  Soc.  UM.  Nord.  xix.  (1891),  pp.  95,  262.  For  a  general 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Chalk,  with  special  reference  to  its  minuter  organisms,  see  T.  R 
Jones,  Trans,  Hertford.  Nat,  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  Part  5  (1^85),  p.  143. 

*  Jukes-Browne,  Oeol,  Mag.  1880,  p.  250. 
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the  base  of  the  Turonian  group  defined  by  a  sti-atigraphical  hi^tas,  but  its  summit  is 
marked  by  the  ''  Nodular  Chalk  "  of  Dover  and  the  hard  '*  Chalk  Rock,"  which  appear  to 
indicate  another  stratigraphical  break  in  what  was  formerly  believed  to  be  an  uninter- 
rupted deposit  of  chalk.  The  three  Tiironian  palfeontological  zones,  so  well  established 
in  France,  are  also  traceable  in  England.  As  exposed  in  the  splendid  Kent  cliffs,  the 
base  of  the  English  beds  is  formed  by  a  well-marked  band  (82  feet)  of  hard  gritty  chalk, 
made  up  of  fragments  of  Inocerami  and  other  organisms.^  Fossils  are  here  scarce ;  they 
include  Inoceramus  mytiUndes  (which  begins  here),  Jthynchcmella  CuvUri,  Galentes 
{Eehinoconus)  subrotimdua,  Cardiaster  pygmmtui.  Above  this  basement  bed  lies  the 
massive  Chalk  without  flints,  full  of  fi*agmeuts  of  Inoceramus  mytiloidesy  with  /. 
Cuvierif  Terebratula  semiglobosa,  Terebratulina  laia^  Galerites  (Eckinooonus)  gitbrotundvs, 
&c.  The  lower  70  feet  or  so  include  the  zone  of  IthynchoneUa  Cuvieri,  the  next  90  or 
100  feet  that  of  Terebratulina  lata,  and  the  upper  50  or  60  feet,  containing  layers  or 
black  flints,  that  of  Holaater  planus.  At  the  top  comes  the  remarkably  constant  band 
of  hard  cream-coloured  limestone  known  as  the  ''Chalk  Rock,"  varying  from  a  few 
inches  to  10  feet  in  thickness.  Its  upper  surface  is  generally  well  defined,  sometimes 
even  suggestive  of  having  been  eroded,  but  it  shades  down  into  the  Lower  Chalk.- 
This  band  has  yielded  a  large  assemblage  of  fossils,  including  Kauiilus  suhlxmgatvA, 
ffeteroceras  reussianum,  BaciilUes  hohemicuSy  PruniocycliLs  Neptuni^  Pachydiscus 
peramplust  ScaphUes  Geinitzi,  Crioceras  ellipticiun^  8{)ecies  of  Emarginida^  Pleuroto- 
maria,  TrochxLSy  Turbo,  Cerithium,  Aporrhais,  and  other  gasteropods,  together  with 
Septifer  lineatus,  Inoceramus  striatus,  Lima  Hoperi,  Spcmdylus  spinasua,  Cyprina 
quxidrata,  Cuspidaria  caudata,  &c.^ 

From  the  several  subdivisions  of  the  English  Chalk  a  considerable  number  of  species 
and  genera  of  fossil  fishes  have  been  obtained.  They  embrace  selachians  {Noiidanm, 
HyboduSy  Drepanepkorus,  Acrod'iis,  Oxyrhituiy  Lamna,  Corax^  ScylHodus,  Ptychodus\ 
chimaeroids  {Edaphodon,  IschyoduA,  Elasmodectes),  ganoids  {Ma^opoma,  LopkiosUnmis, 
Coslodtis,  Anomoiodus,  Frotosphyrsena),  and  teleosteans  {Portheus,  IchUiyodedes,  Pachy- 
rhizodus,  OsyneroideSj  Hoplopt-eryx),* 

Dr.  A.  W.  Rowe  has  recently  shown  the  remarkable  value  of  the  species  ofMierastcr 
for  purposes  of  zonal  determination.  He  has  traced  an  unbroken  evolution  of  variations 
in  this  genus  from  the  base  of  the  Turonian  up  to  the  top  of  the  Jficraster  zones  of  the 
Senouian  stage,  and  has  found  that  in  each  zone  the  special  features  of  this  development 
are  so  distinctly  marked  that  they  may  be  confidently  used  to  fix  the  zone  from 
which  any  specimen  of  Micraster  has  been  obtained.  The  zone  of  Terebratulina  lata 
is  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  Micraster  cor-bovis,  the  only  Micraster,  with  i-are  excep- 
tions, found  below  the  level  of  the  zone  of  Holaster  planus.  The  latter  zone  is 
distinguished  by  M.  Leskci,  prsBcunsoT  and  cor-testvdinarium.  But  besides  these 
specific  forms  Dr.  Rowe  has  been  able  to  discriminate  varieties  which  he  has  aiTanged 
into  groups,  based  on  a  minute  comi)arison  of  differences  in  the  test' 

Upper  Chalk  (Senouian,*  Upper  Chalk  with  tnany  flints). — This  massive  formation 
is  composed  of  white,  pulverulent,  and  usually  tolerably  pure  chalk,  with  scattered  flints, 
which,  being  arranged  in  the  lines  of  deposit,  serve  to  indicate  the  otherwise  indistiDCt 
stratification  of  the  mass.  It  has  been  generally  regarded  by  English  geologists  as  a 
single  formation,  with  great  uniformity  of  lithological  characters  and  fossil  contents. 

^  For  an  account  of  the  Middle  Chalk  of  Dover  see  W.  Hill,  Q,  J.  (>\  S.  1886,  p.  232. 

*  Whi taker,  Man.  fteol.  ^Surv.  iv.  p.  46  ;  Jukes-Browne,  Oeol.  Mag.  1880,  p.  254.  A 
similar  band  occurs  in  Normandy. 

*  H.  Woods,  Q.  J.  (f.  S.  lii.  (1896),  p.  68 ;  liii.  (1897)  p.  877. 

*  A.  Smith  Woodward,  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  x.  p.  285. 

»  Q.  J.  O.  S.  Iv.  (1899),  p.  494  ;  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  xvi  Part  vL  (1900),  xvii.  Part  I 
(1901). 

^  From  Sens,  iu  the  department  of  Yonne. 
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Mr.  Whitaker,  however,  showed  that  distinct  lithological  platfornas  occur  in  it,  and 
later  researches,  especially  hy  MM.  Hubert  and  Barrois,  brought  to  light  in  it 
the  same  zones  that  occur  in  the  Paris  basin.  Of  these  the  lowest,  or  that  of  the 
Micrasters  (Broadstairs  and  St.  Margaret's  Chalk),  is  most  widely  spread,  the  others 
having  suflered  most  from  denudation.  It  is  well  exposed  along  the  cliffs  of  Kent  at 
Dover,  and  also  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  At  Margate  it«i  thickness  has  been  ascertained 
by  boring  to  be  265  feet.  It  contains  two  zones,  in  the  lower  of  which  the  characteristic 
urchin  is  MicrasUr  cor-Ustudviariumf  while  in  the  upper  it  is  i/.  car-anffuinum.  Near 
the  top  of  the  Micraster  group  of  beds  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet^  lies  a  remarkable  seam  of 
Mint  about  three  or  four  inches  thick,  forming  a  nearly  continuous  floor,  which  has 
been  traced  southwaixls  at  the  top  of  the  cliffs  between  Deal  and  Dover.  Again,  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  what  may  be  nearly  the  same  horizon  in  the  chalk  is  defined  by  a 
corresponding  band  of  massive  flattened  flints.  The  traces  of  immersion  and  erosion 
observed  by  M.  Hebert  in  the  Paris  Chalk  are  i*egai"ded  by  Dr.  Barrois  as  equally 
distinct  on  the  fingUsh  side  of  the  Channel,  in  the  form  of  surfaces  of  hardened  and 
corroded  chalk.  One  of  these  surfaces  marks  the  upper  limit  of  the  Micraster  gi*oup  on 
the  Sussex  coast,  where  it  consists  of  a  band  of  yellowish,  hardened,  and  corroded  chalk 
about  six  inches  thick,  containing  rolled  green-coated  nodules  of  chalk.'  A  similar 
hardened,  corroded  band  forms  the  same  limit  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  Occasional 
lenticular  layers  and  pipes  of  phosphatic  chalk  are  found  in  this  stage,  but  in  England 
hitherto  only  on  a  small  scale.^  Among  the  fossils  of  the  Micraster  division  the 
lollowing  may  be  mentioned :  Micraster  eor-iestudinarium^  M.  cor-ang^anum^  Cidaria 
clavigera^  Echinocorys  vulgaris,  Galerites  {Echinoconics)  coniciis,  Epiaster  gibhuSf  Tere- 
braluiina  lata,  Terebraiula  semiglobosa,  Osirea  vcsicularis^  Inoceramus  invoiutus. 

The  middle  subdivision,  or  Mai^te  Chalk,  has  been  name<l  the  Marsupite  zone  by 
Dr.  Barrois,  from  the  abundance  of  these  crinoids.  It  attains  a  thickness  of  about  80 
feet  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  where  it  contains  few  or  no  flints,  and  upwards  of  400  feet  in 
the  Hampshire  basin,  where  flints  are  numerous.  Among  its  fossils  are  Porosphterea 
globtilaris,  Bourgueticrinus  ellipticus,  Marsnpites  testudinariusy  Micraster  coranguimcm, 
(rolerites  {Eehiiwconus)  conictis,  Echinocorys  vulgaris^  Cidaria  clavigera^  C.  sceptri/era, 
Thecidium  WeUierelli,  Terebraiula  semiglobosaf  Bhynchonella  plicatilis,  Terehratulina 
striata,  Spondylus  spinos%is,  S.  diUempleanus,  Pecten  cretosiis,  Ostrea  vetdcularis,  0, 
hippopodium,  Inoceramus  lingua  (and  several  others),  Actinocamax  verus,  A.  Mereeyi, 
Pachydiscus  leptophyllus.  The  lower  half  of  the  Marsupite  zone  is  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  Uinlacrinus — a  free-swimming  crinoid.* 

The  highest  remaining  group,  or  Norwich  Chalk,  forms  the  Belemnitella  zone  so  well 
marked  in  northern  Europe.  It  attains  a  thickness  of  from  100  to  160  feet  in  the 
Hampshire  basin,  is  absent  from  that  of  London,  but  reappears  in  Norfolk,  where  it 
attains  its  greatest  development.  It  is  at  Norwich  a  white  crumbling  chalk  with  layers 
of  black  flints  which  have  yielded  abundant  sponge -spicules.^  Among  its  fossils  are 
Parasmilia  centralis,  Coelosmilia  laxa^  Cyphosatna  magnijicum,  Salenia  geometrica, 
Echinocorys  vulgaris,  Rhynchonella  plicatilis,  var.  octoplicata,  E.  limhata,  Terebraiula 
cameo,  T.  obesa,  Ostrea  lunaia,  Belemnitella  7nucronata. 

The  uppermost,  or  Danian,^  division  of  the  Continental  Chalk  appears  to  be  absent 
in  England,  unless  its  lower  portions  are  represented  by  some  of  the  uppermost  beds  of 

^  F.  A.  Bedwell,  Ged.  Mag,  1874,  p.  16. 

*  Barrois,  *  Terrain  Cretac6  de  I'Angleterre,*  &c.  1876,  p.  21. 

»  A.  Straban,  Q.  /.  O.  S,  xlvil.  (1891),  p.  866  ;  Geol,  Mag,  (1895),  p.  336 ;  Q,  J.  G.  K 
lii.  (1896),  p.  463. 

*  For  description  and  figures  of  this  remarkable  crinoid,  see  Bather,  Proc,  Zool,  Soc, 
(1895)  p.  974,  and  Springer,  Mem,  Mus.  Zool.  Hatnxird,  xxv.  (1901). 

»  Professor  Solla.s  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  (1880),  pp.  384,  437. 
'  So  named  from  its  development  in  Denmark. 
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the  Norwich  Chalk.  The  highest  beds  of  the  English  Chalk  appear  on  the  Norfolk 
coast,  at  Trimingham,  near  Cromer,  and  contain  Ostrea  luncUa,  PeeUn  piUtktUw, 
Terebratulina  gi-acilis  (type),  Trigonoaemus  eUgana,  and  many  polyzoa. 

The  Cretaceous  system  is  sparingly  represented  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Under  the 
Tertiary  basaltic  plateau  of  Antrim,  and  resting  unconformably  on  Liassic  and 
Rhaetic  strata,^  there  lies  an  interesting  series  of  deposits  (from  70  to  more  than  200 
feet  thick)  which  in  lithological  aspect  dift'er  greatly  from  their  English  equivalents, 
and  yet  from  their  fossil  contents  can  be  satisfactorily  paralleled  with  the  latt«r. 
They  are  thus  arranged  : — 


Hard  white  chalk  65  to  200  feet,  with  Echino- 

corys  siilcatns^  &c. 
Bpongiarian  bed  (Ventriculites,  &c.) 
Olauconitic  (Chloritic)  Chalk 


Glauconitic  (Chloritic)  sands 


Glauconitic  (Chloritic)  sands  and  sandstoies 
(Cenomanian) 


Grey  marls  and  yellow  sandstones 
Glauconitic  sand 


:  zone  of  BdemniieUn  mucro-^ 
nata. 
, ,       A  ctinocamax  vents 
„       Echinocorys    gibbus 
and  Camerospongia 
fung^formis,      re- 
presenting        the 
Micraster  cor- 

anguinurn  and  part 
of  the  Marsupites 
or  Actinocaviax 
vertts-zoneB. 
,,  Inoceramus  [highesty^ 
Turonian  or  lowest 
Senoniau  beds  of 
England) 

, ,      Exogyra  cdlwnba 


Ostrea  caHnata 
Exogyra  arnica 


\n 


In  the  west  of  Scotland,  also,  relics  of  the  same  type  of  Cretaceous  formations  hare 
been  preserved  under  the  volcanic  plateaux  of  Mull  and  Morven.  They  contain  ihe 
following  subdivisions  in  descending  order :  ^ — 

White  marly  and  sandy  beds  with  thin  seams  of  lignite         ...  20  feet 

Hard  white  chalk  with  Belemnitella  wKcronata^  &c 10    ,. 

Thick  white  sandstones  with  carbonaceous  matter         ....  100    „ 
Glauconitic  sands  and  shelly  limestones,  Pecten  asper,  Exogyra  cmiica, 

NeWvea  {Janira)  quinqv£costatay  Nautilits  desUmgchampsiamis^  ftc.  .  60    „ 

That  the  hard  Chalk  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  Liassic  and  Rhaetic  formations  below 
it,  once  extended  to  the  north-east,  at  least  as  far  as  the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  has  been 
shown  by  the  remarkable  discovery  (above  alluded  to)  of  large  masses  of  these  strata 
with  their  characteristic  fossils  within  a  great  Tertiary  volcanic  neck  in  the  island  of 
Arran.*  On  the  east  side  of  the  country  large  quantities  of  chalk  flints  scattered  over 
Aberdeenshire  probably  indicate  that  the  Chalk  lies  not  far  off  under  the  North  Sea  in 
continuation  of  its  extension  in  Denmark.  A  considerable  list  of  fossils  has  been 
obtained  from  the  Aberdeenshire  tracts,  indicating  that  they  have  been  derived  from 
more  than  one  horizon  in  the  Cretaceous  series.  Tlie  specimens  collected  at  Moreseat 
have  clearly  come  from  Lower  Greensand,  Gault,  and  Upper  Greensand  strata.^ 

1  R.  Tate,  Q.  J,  O.  S.  xxi.  (1865),  p.  15  ;  Barrois,  *Recherches  sur  le  Terrain  Cretace 
Superieur  d«  I'Angleterre  et  de  I'lrelande,'  Lille,  1876  ;  W.  F.  Hume,  Q.  J.  O.  &  liu.  (1897), 
p.  640. 

2  Judd,  Q.  J.  a.  S.  xxxiv.  p.  736.  '    »  See  note  on  p.  1137. 

*  G.  Shannan  and  E.  T.  Newton,  Geol.  Mag.  (1896),  p.  247.  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne  and 
J.  Milne,  op.  cit.  (1898),  p.  21. 
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Flnuee  ajid  Belgium. — The  Cretaceous  system  so  extensively  developed  in  western 
Europe  is  distributed  in  large  basins,  which,  on  the  whole,  correspond  with  those  of  the 
chief  rivers.  Thus  in  France  there  are  the  basins  of  the  Seine  or  of  Paris,  of  the  Loire 
or  of  Touraine,  of  the  Rhone  or  of  Provence,  and  of  the  Garonne  or  of  Aquitania,  in- 
cluding all  the  area  up  to  the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  most  cases,  these  areas  present 
such  lithological  and  palaeontological  differences  in  their  Cretaceous  rocks  as  to  indicate 
that  they  may  have  been  to  some  extent  even  in  Cretaceous  times  distinct  basins  of 
deposit. 

A  twofold  subdivision  of  the  system  is  followed  in  France,  but  with  a  difference  of 
nomenclature  and  partly  also  of  arrangement  from  that  in  use  in  England,  as  shown  in 
the  subjoined  table : — 

*  From  Mons  in  Belgium,  where  the  deposit  is  typically  developed. 
^  Well  seen  at  Maestricht  *  From  Champagne. 

*  From  Emscber  in  Westphalia.  *  From  Santonge. 

*  From  Cognac.  "^  From  Angouleme. 

®  From  the  basin  of  the  Loire.  ^  From  the  Charente. 

^^  From  Rouen  {Rothomagus).  **  From  the  Department  of  the  Aube. 

*2  From  Apt  in  Vaucluse.  ^  From  Orgon,  near  Aries. 

"  From  Hauterive,  on  the  Lake  of  Neach&tel. 
*'  Prom  the  Ch&teau  de  Valengin,  near  Neuchatel. 
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N.  FllAHCB  AXD  BSUIIIII. 


Montlen.l* 


I  Calcaire  pisolitique.     Calcaire 
de  Mons.    Tuffeau  de  Ciply. 


Maestrichtieii.s     Calciiire  4  Baculites  du  Coteii- 
tin.    Craie  de  Maestricht. 


Cainpanien.*'' 


Craie  de  Meudou. 
Craie  de  Reims. 


Santonieii.B 


Coniacian.* 


Angonmien.7 


Lig^rien.f) 


Craie  k  Marsupites. 
Craie  4  Micr.  eor-anguinunu 
Craie  4  M.  oor-testudinarium. 
Craie  4  M.  hrrvis. 


Craie  iiiametise  k  Mier.  hrtvi- 
porus,  et  Tercb.  gracilis. 


Craie  inarneuae 
{      labiatwt. 


A   Inoceramwt 


I 

Carentonien.'     I  Craie    glauconieuse    de    Nor- 

mandie. 
Rothomagien.io  ,  Mames  a  SchUvnfjochia  rostraUi. 


Sables  a  SchlceubackUi  rosti-ata. 
Calcaire  manieux. 


a.-E.   AVD  8.  F^AVt'K. 


Calcaire  k  Lpcknus  de  Rognae. 
Craie  a  lignites  de  Fuveau. 


Calcaires  inameax  a  U<mipMu.^u>. 


Calcaires  4  grands  mdistet. 
Mames  et  calc  4  HippuriU*  dila- 
Uitus. 


Calcaires  4  hippurites. 
Grea  4  tehinides. 
Calcaires  4  hippurites. 
Gr^s  4  Micragter  birvis. 
Couches  4  HippurUtM  Zurduri. 


Calc.  4  Hippuritfji  cornu  meeinum 

et  grto  inf.  de  Momas. 
Calc.  4  BiradiolUeK  cornwpai(orit, 
Gres  d'Uchaux. 


Mames  4  nucleolltes. 
Calc.  4  A  mm,  noflosftUtes. 


Calc.  4  Caprina  ailtrrfa  et  gre«  d< 

Mondragon. 
Zone  4  Aiioi'thopygtui  orbienlarU, 
Zone  4  Amm.  Mantdli. 


Calcaire    glauconieux    de    Clan- 

sayes  (IVjnMoreraii  injlatvw). 
Gres  et  calcaires  de  Clan). 


a' 

.2 

Jl'RA. 

•4> 

Sables  4  Acctnthoceiym  milUtianum. 
Calcaire,  &c.,  4  Plicatules. 

Mames  de  Gargaa.  Calcaire  » 
Ancylocfras  et  Ostrea  aquih. 
Mames  4  BeUmniUs  aanieanali 
culatvs. 

Calcaires  4  TonrasiOj  AnqfUxttw. 

ce 
o 

2 

V4 

Harnefl  4  Orbitolines  et  Calcaires  4  Pteroc^res 
et  4  Re-qnifnia  (ToufaMa)  Lonsilaln  (RhodanienX 
Calcaire  a  llequienia  ammonia. 

Lontdalei. 
Oftlcaire  4  MacroacaphUt*  Yvoni  M 
Crioctms. 

® 

30 

e 
.2 

1 
Hauterivien.i4     \  Calcaire  jaune  (Neucli4tel). 

1  Mames  de  Hauterive. 

Calcaires   4  Crfeorrw  Dfitoli  et 
lielemKitttt  pistiUiJorm*. 

Valanginien.i8       Limonite  de  M^Ubief  et  cal- 
caire   roux    4    Pygvmn  row- 
iratns,  Belemn  itespistUliformig, 
B.  dllatatus. 
Calcaire    4    StrombtiM    SautUri 
(Natim  Leviathan),  Nerinsea 
gigantea. 

Mames  et  Calcaires  mameax  s 
Ammonites  femigineusw. 

*  For  footnotes  see  previous  page. 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  perceived  how  marked  a  lithological  difference  is  traceable 
between  the  Cretaceous  deposits  of  the  north  and  south  of  France.  The  northern  area 
indeed  is  linked  with  that  of  England,  and  was  evidently  a  part  of  the  same  great  basin 
in  which  the  English  Cretaceous  rocks  were  deposited.  But  in  the  south,  the  aspect  of 
the  rocks  is  entirely  changed,  and  with  this  change  there  is  so  marked  a  difference  in 
the  accompanying  organic  remains  as  to  indicate  clearly  the  separation  of  the  two 
regions  in  Cretaceous  times. 

Lower  Cretaceous  (lNFRA-cRfeTAc£). — Neocomian.* — This  division  is  well  seen 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Paris  basin.  The  lowest  dark  marl,  resting  irregularly  on  the 
top  of  the  Portlandian  seiies,  indicates  the  emersion  of  these  rocks  at  the  close  of  the 
Jurassic  period,  and  may  represent  the  Yalanginian  stage.  It  is  followed  by  ferruginous 
sands,  calcareous  blue  marl,  spatangus-limestones,  and  yellow  marls  (abounding  in 
Echinospatagus  {Toxa^er)  complanatuSj  Exogyra  Couloni^  Harpagodes  {Pterocera)  pelagi, 
Hopliles  radicUvSf  &c.),  the  whole  having  a  thickness  of  125  to  140  feet,  and  representing 
chiefly  the  upper  or  Hauterivian  sub-stage.  Much  more  important  is  the  development 
of  the  Neocomian  deposits  in  the  southern  half  of  France.  They  present  there  evidence 
of  deeper  water  at  the  time  of  their  formation.  The  Neuchatel  type  (p.  1204)  is  pro- 
longed into  the  northern  part  of  Dauphin^,  where  it  is  seen  in  a  group  of  limestones, 
with  Exoffyra  Couloni,  &c.,  in  the  lower,  and  Toxasier  complanatus,  &c.,  in  the  upper  beds. 
Southwards  the  limestones  are  mostly  replaced  by  marls,  and  the  whole  at  Grenoble 
reaches  a  thickness  of  more  than  1600  feet,  resting  on  the  upper  Jurassic  limestones 
with  TerehraiiUa  diphyoideSj  and  separable  into  a  lower  or  Yalanginian  group,  with 
Harpagodes  pelagif  Ostrea  Coulonif  0.  macroptera,  Pygurus  rostrcUuSy  &c.,  and  an  upper 
or  Hauterivian  group,  with  HoplUcs  radiatust  H.  hopoldimis,  Crioceras  Duva/i,  Belemnites 
dUatatus,  Bhynehonella  peregrina. 

Urgonian. — This  name  was  given  by  D'Orbigny  to  a  series  of  massive  limestones 
(1160  feet)  developed  at  Orgon  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Durance,  and  marked  by  the 
presence  of  Belemnites  taJbus,  B,  diltUcUus,  in  the  lower  part ;  Echiiwspatagus  complanatus, 
Erogyra  Coulonij  Neiihea  (Janira)  atava,  &c.,  in  the  central  thickest  portion  ;  and 
EchinospcUagus  ricordeanus,  Ancyloceras^  Crioceras^  &c.,  in  the  upper  band.  The 
Caprotina  limestone  of  Oi'gon  is  a  massive  white  rock,  sometimes  1000  feet  thick, 
remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its  hippuritids,  Bequienia  ammonia,  B,  {Toucasui) 
Lonsdaleiy  B,  gryphoideSy  gigantic  forms  of  NeriTUBa,  and  corals.  This  type  of  sedi- 
mentation is  so  local  in  its  occurrence,  and  is  so  apt  to  reappear  on  different  horizons, 
that  some  geologists  have  advocated  .the  abandonment  of  the  term  Urgonian  and  the 
adoption  in  its  place  of  **  Barremien,"  from  BaiTeme  in  the  Basses  Alpes,  where  a  group 
of  strata  above  the  Hauterivian  stage  is  well  developed,  and  contains  a  distinct  pelagic 
fauna,  which,  however,  is  not  found  in  the  north  of  'Euroi)e.  At  Barreme  the  group 
consists  of  lower  white  marly  limestones,  and  an  upper  grey  marly  limestone,  with 
MacroseaphiUs  Ivani,  Desmoceras  difficile,  Lytoceras  Phestus,  Phylloceras  in/undibulwn. 
The  more  argillaceous  and  sandy  type  of  sediment,  which  is  shown  in  England  by  the 
Atherfield  Clay  and  its  equivalents,  extends  into  the  northern  Cretaceous  basin  of  France, 
where  it  appears  in  a  scries  of  sands  and  clays  which  in  Haute  Marne  are  from  60  to  80 
feet  thick,  and  contain  Echinospatagus  (Toxaster)  ricordeanus,  Ostrea  Leymeriei,  &c.^ 

*  See  D'Archiac,  Mim.  Soc.  GioL  France,  2«  ser.  ii.  p.  1.  Raulin,  op.  cit.  p.  219. 
Ebray,  Bull.  Soc,  Oeol,  France,  2®  ser.  xvi.  p.  213  ;  xix.  p.  184.  Comuel,  Bull.  Soc.  iUd. 
France,  2«  ser.  xvii.  p.  742  ;  8«  ser.  ii.  p.  371.  Hebert,  o/;.  cit.  2^  ser.  xxiv.  p.  323  ;  xxviii. 
p.  137  ;  xxix.  p.  394.  Coquand,  op.  cit.  xxiii.  p.  561.  Rouville,  o/;.  cit.  xxix.  p.  723. 
Bleicher,  op.  cit.  3«  ser.  ii.  p.  21.     Toucas,  op.  cit.  iv.  p.  315.     Kilian,  op.  cit.  xxiii. 

«  Professor  De  Lapparent  ("Traite,"  4th  edit.  p.  1313),  brackets  the  "Punfield  Beds" 
and  the  Atherfield  Clay  as  the  English  equivalents  of  the  Barremian  stage  ;  but,  as  already 
pointed  out  {ante,  p.  1185),  the  "Punfield  Beds"  have  no  existence,  apart  from  the  general 
mass  of  the  Lower  Greensand  to  which  they  belong. 
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Aptian. — In  the  typical  district  round  Apt  in  Vauclnse,  this  stage  consists  of  a 
lower  group  of  blue  marls  (Marnes  de  Gargas),  with  Flicatula  plaeunea,  ffcpliUs 
Du/renoyij  FUicerUiceras  Nisus^  Ostrea  aquila^  BeUninites  semicaTuUictUatus,  followed  by 
yellowish  marly  limestone  yrith  Ancyloceras  reiiauxiaiium  And  Ostrea  aquila.  The  stage 
swells  out  in  the  Bedoule  to  a  thickness  of  nearly  1800  feet,  consisting  of  marly  lime- 
stones and  marls  in  which  uncoiled  ammonites  like  Ajicyloceras  are  specially  conspicuous. 
Among  the  more  prominent  fossils  in  the  lower  part  are  species  of  PliecUula  with 
Anq/loeeras  McUheroni  and  Hoplites  fissieostatua ;  in  the  upper  i>art  come  BeUmniUs 
semicanalicukUtLS,  DouvUleiceras  eormielianum,  Placenticeras  Nistts,  HopliUs  Dvfreiwyi, 
&c.  In  northern  France  the  Aptian  stage  is  chiefly  clay,  with  FliccUula  placunea,  P. 
radiola,  hence  the  name  "Argilea  Plicatules."  Near  St.  Dizier,  Haute  Marne,  the 
lower  beds  are  likewise  characterised  by  Terebraiula  sella,  Ostrea  aquila;  the  middle  by 
DouvUleiceras  comtLtlianum,  Ancyloceras  Matheroni  ;  the  upper  by  PlacerUieeras  NituSj 
Hopliies  Deshayesi. 

The  English  type  of  strata  from  the  Weald  upwards  is  prolonged  into  France. 
Fresh-water  sands  and  clays  (with  Unio  and  Cyrena),  found  above  the  Jurassic  series  in 
the  Boulonnais,  evidently  represent  the  Weald,  and  are  covered  by  dark  green  clays  and 
sands,  which  are  doubtless  a  continuation  of  the  Folkestone  beds,  and  by  a  thin  blue 
clay  which  represents  the  Gault  Again,  in  the  Pays  de  Bray,  to  the  west  of  Beauvais, 
certain  sands  and  clays  resting  on  the  Portlandian  strata  represent  the  Wealden  series, 
and  are  followed  by  others  which  may  be  paralleled  with  the  Urgonian,  Albian,  and 
Gault.i 

In  Belgium  the  Cretaceous  system  is  underlain  by  certain  clays,  sands,  and  other 
deposits  belonging  to  a  continental  period  of  older  date  than  the  submergence  of  that 
region  beneath  the  sea  in  which  were  deposited  the  uppermost  Neooomian  beds.  These 
scattered  continental  deposits  were  grouped  under  the  name  of  **  Aachenian,"^  for  which 
is  now  substituted  ''  Bernissartian."  That  at  least  some  part  of  them  belongs  to  older 
Neocomian  time,  and  may  be  coeval  with  the  Weald,  may  be  inferred  from  the  remark- 
able discovery  at  Bernissart,  already  alluded  to,  where,  in  a  buried  system  of  Ci-etaceous 
ravines,  remains  of  the  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  life  of  the  time  have  been  well  pre- 
served {antCy  p.  1175).  The  deposit  in  which*  these  remains  have  been  found  consists 
of  fluviatUe  sands  and  clays  lying  under  the  Chalk,  which  has  been  pierced  in  order  to 
reach  the  Coal-measures  below.  The  fossils  include  the  complete  skeletons  of  more 
than  twenty  individuals  belonging  to  at  least  two  species  of  Iffuanodon,  together  with 
numerous  turtles  and  fluviatile  fishes  {Lepidotus,  Ophiopsis).  The  plants  include  a 
number  of  ferns  (Sagenopteris  ManUll%  Malonidium  Gcsppertiy  La£CopUris  Dunkeri, 
Onychiopsis  Mantelli,  Ruffordia  Gcepperii,  Weichselia  Mantelli,  SphenopleriSf  Clado- 
phlebis),  and  some  conifers  {Pinites,  Conites).^ 

Upper  Cretaceous  (SArie  SuPRA-CRiXAcfeE). — The  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  of 
France  have  been  the  subject  of  prolonged  and  detailed  study  by  the  geologists  of  that 
coimtry.**    The  northern  tracts  form  part  of  the  Anglo-Parisian  basin,  in  which  the 

^  Wealden  deposits  have  been  described  as  occurring  even  as  far  south  as  the  province  of 
Santander,  Spain.     A.  Gonzalerz  de  Linares,  Anal,  Sac.  £sp.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  (1878),  p.  487. 

^  On  the  Aacheuian  deposits  see  Dumont^  '  Terrains  Cretaces  et  Tertiaires '  (edited  by 
M.  Mourlon,  1878),  i.  pp.  11-52.  Mr.  Purves  of  the  Belgian  Geological  Survey  proposed 
to  substitute  Bernissartian  for  Aacheuian  to  distinguish  the  Belgian  deposits  from  the  very 
distinct  and  later  type  seen  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  BulL  Mus,  Roy,  Nat,  Hist,  Belg.  ii.  (18S3), 
p.  153.     See  also  E.  Van  den  Broeck,  BuU.  Soc.  Belg.  OiU.  xiv.  (1900),  p.  46. 

'  E.  Dupout,  Bull,  Acad,  R.  Belg.  xlvi.  (1878),  p.  387  ;  L.  Dollo,  BuU,  Mut.  Roy, 
Hist,  Nat,  Brussels,  ii.  (1883),  p.  303 ;  A.  C.  Seward,  Mem,  Mus.  R.  Hist,  Nat,  Brnfisels, 
i.  (1900). 

*  Notably  by  MM.  Hebert,  Toucas,  Coquand,  and  Comuel.  As  already  stated,  consider- 
able differences  exist  among  French  and  Swiss  geologists  as  to  the  nomenclature  and  the  lines 
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Upper  Cretaceous  i*ock8  of  Belgium  and  England  were  laid  down.  The  same  ^xalieonto- 
logical  characters,  and  even  iu  great  measure  the  same  lithological  composition,  prevail 
over  the  whole  of  that  wide  area,  which  belongs  to  the  northern  Cretaceous  province  of 
Europe.  Apparently  only  during  the  early  part  of  the  Cenomanian  period,  that  of  the 
Rouen  Chalk,  did  the  Anglo- Parisian  basin  communicate  with  the  wider  waters  to  the 
south,  which  were  bays  or  gulfs  freely  opening  to  the  Atlantic.  In  these  tracts  a 
notably  distinct  type  of  Cretaceous  deix)sits  was  accumulated,  which,  being  that  of  the 
main  ocean,  covers  a  much  larger  geographical  area  and  contains  a  much  more  widely 
diffused  fauna  than  are  presented  by  the  more  limited  and  isolated  northern  basin. 
There  are  few  more  striking  contrasts  between  contemporaneously  formed  rocks  in 
adjacent  areas  of  deposit  than  that  which  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller  who  crosses  from 
the  basin  of  the  Seine  to  those  of  the  Loire  and  Garonne.  In  the  north  of  France  and 
Belgium,  soft  white  chalk  covers  wide  tracts,  presenting  the  same  lithological  and  scenic 
characters  as  in  England.  In  the  centre  and  south  of  France,  the  soft  chalk  is  replaced 
by  hard,  craggy  limestone,  with  comparatively  few  sandy  or  clayey  beds.  This  mass  of 
limestone  attains  its  greatest  development  in  the  southern  part  of  the  department  of 
the  Dordogne,  where  it  is  said  to  be  about  800  feet  thick.  The  lithological  differences, 
however,  are  not  greater  than  those  of  the  fossils.  In  the  north  of  France,  Belgium, 
and  England,  the  singular  moUuscan  family  of  the  Rudista;  ( Hippuritidse  and  Radiolitidse) 
appeal's  only  occasionally  and  sporadically  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  as  if  a  stray  individual 
had  from  time  to  time  found  its  way  into  the  region,  but  without  being  able  to  establish 
a  colony  there.  In  the  south  of  France,  however,  the  hippurites  occur  in  prodigious 
quantity,  often  mainly  composing  the  limestones,  hence  called  hippurite  limestone 
(Rudisten-Ealk).  They  attained  a  great  size,  and  seem  to  have  grown  on  extensive 
banks,  like  our  modern  oyster.  They  appear  in  successive  species  on  the  different  stages 
of  the  Cretaceous  system,  and  can  be  used  for  marking  palaeontological  horizons,  as  the 
cephalopods  are  employed  elsewhere.  But  while  these  lamellibranchs  played  so  im- 
]>ortant  a  part  throughout  the  Cretaceous  period  in  the  south  of  France,  the  numerous 
ammonites  and  belemnites,  so  characteristic  of  the  Chalk  in  the  Anglo- Parisian  basin, 
were  comparatively  rare  there.  The  very  distinctive  type  of  hippurite  limestone  has  so 
much  wider  an  extension  than  the  northern  or  Chalk  type  of  the  upper  Cretaceous 
system  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  really  the  normal  development  It  ranges  through 
the  Alps  into  Dalmatia,  and  round  the  great  Mediterranean  basin  far  into  Asia. 

Albian.^ — The  thin  blue  clay  above  alluded  to  as  representing  the  English  Gault 
in  the  Boulonnais  contains  such  representative  fossils  as  Douvilleiceraa  •tYiammUlatum^ 
HoplUes  irUerrupticSj  Schlosnbachia  rostrata,  Inoceramus  stUcaius,  and  Nueula  hivirgata. 
The  same  sedimentary  facies  can  be  followed  into  the  Paris  basin,  where  the  Albian  stage 
consists  of  a  lower  green  pyritous  sandy  member  (Sables  verts),  30  feet  thick,  covered 
by  an  upper  argillaceous  band  which  represents  the  English  Gault  These  deposits  con- 
tinue the  English  type  round  the  northern  and  eastern  margin  of  that  basin.  They  have 
been  found  in  deep  wells  around  Paris.     In  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  apd  in  the  Ardennes 

of  demarcation  "between  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formations,  arising  in  great  part  from  the 
var3'ing  aspect  of  the  rocks  themselves,  according  to  the  region  iu  which  they  are  studied. 
I  have  followed  mainly  M.  Hebert,  whose  suggestive  memoirs  ought  to  be  carefully  read  by 
the  student.  See  especially  his  "  Ondulations  de  la  Craie  dans  le  Bassin  de  Paris,"  B.  S. 
O.  F.  (2)  xxix.  (1872).  p.  446  ;  (3)  ui.  (1875),  p.  612  ;  and  Amu  Set.  Oed.  vii.  (1876) ; 
"Description  du  Bassin  d*Uchaux,"  Ann,  Sci.  Oiol.  vi.  (1875)  ;  "Terrain  Cretace  des 
Pyrenees,"  B.  S,  O.  F.  (2)  xxiv.  (1887),  p,  323  ;  (3)  ix.  (1880),  p.  62.  The  progress  of 
the  study  of  the  zonal  distribution  of  fossiU  has  introduced  a  numl)er  of  minor  subdivisions, 
and  has  given  much  assistance  in  the  correlations  of  the  fornmtions  in  widely  separated 
districts. 

1  See,  besides  the  works  abeady  cited,  Barrois,  B,  S.  G.  F,  2«  ser.  iii.  p.  707  ;  Ann,  Soc. 
Giol.  du  Nord^  ii.  p.  1  ;  v.  p.  284  ;  Renevier,  B,  S.  O,  F,  2«  ser.  ii.  p.  704. 
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the  stage  consists  of  three  subdivisions  :  (1)  a  lower  green  sand  [DauvilUicenu  tnamiJ- 
UUum),  with  phosphatic  nodules  ;  (2)  a  brick  clay  with  Hoplites  latUutt,  H,  tiibereulaius : 
(3)  a  porous  calcareous  and  arg^illaceous  sandstone  {Gaize),  containing  a  large  percentage 
of  silica  soluble  in  alkali  {SchJosnbachia  rostrata,  &c. ). 

Cenomanian  (Craie  glauconieuse). — According  to  the  classification  of  M.  Hubert 
this  stage  is  composed  of  two  sub-stages  :  Ist,  Lower  or  Rouen  Chalk,  equivalent  to  the 
Upper  Greensand  and  Grey  Chalk  of  England.  In  the  northern  region  of  France  and 
Belgium  this  sub-stage  consists  of  the  following  subdivisions :  a,  a  lower  assise  of  glaucon- 
itic  beds  like  the  English  Upper  Greensand,  containing  Schloenbaehia  rosirat^i  below 
and  Pecten  asper  above  ("Rothomagian"  sub-stage) ;  6,  Middle  glaucouitic  chalk  with 
TuiTilites  tuberculatuSf  Holaster  carinatuSj  &c.,  probably  equivalent  to  tlie  English 
Glauconitic  Marl  and  Chalk  Marl ;  c,  Upper  hard,  somewhat  argillaceous,  grey  chalk 
with  HolaUer  subglobosus;  the  threefold  subdivision  of  this  assise  already  given,  is 
well  developed  in  the  north  of  France ;  d.  Calcareous  marls  with  Actinoeainar  pUftus 
("  Carcntouian  "  snb-stagc).  2nd,  Up|^r  or  marine  sandstone  ;  according  to  M.  Hebert 
this  sub-stage  is  wanting  in  the  northern  region  of  France,  England,  and  Belgium.  In 
the  old  province  of  Maine  it  consists  of  sands  and  marls  with  AnorUiopygus  orbim- 
lari^y  Oslrea  coluniba,  Trigania  crenulcUa,  Acanthoeeras  rotkomagenae,  &c.  Farther  south 
these  strata  are  replaced  by  limestones  with  hippurites  {Caprina  adversa)^  which  extend 
up  into  the  Pyrenees  and  eastwards  across  the  Rhone  into  Provence.^  Around  Mareeilleit 
the  stage  has  at  its  base  a  coarse  sandstone  {AcanihocercL8  Manttlliy  Pecten  asper ^  HotasUr 
stcbglobosus,  Orbitolina  concawi).  Higher  up  come  the  hippurite  limestone?,  with  Caprina 
adversay  and  in  their  middle  a  zone  of  marls  and  lignites. 

Turonian  (Craie  marneuse).* — This  stage  presents  a  very  ditferent  facies  according 
to  the  part  of  the  country  where  it  is  examined.  In  the  northern  basin,  according  to 
M.  Hebert,  only  its  lower  portions  occur,  separated  by  a  notable  liiatus  from  the  base  of 
the  Senonian  stage,  and  consisting  of  marly  chalk  with  Inoceramus  labiatuSy  I.  Bromj 
niartiy  KhyncJumella  Cuvieri,  Mammites  nodosaideSt  M,  nisticusy  Pachydiscus  peramplv.^, 
Terehratulina  gracilis  (**  Ligerian"  sub-stage).  He  placed  the  zone  of  HolasUr  pianu.^ 
at  the  base  of  the  Senonian  stage,  and  believed  that  in  the  hiatus  between  it  and  the 
Turonian  beds  below,  the  greater  part  of  the  Turonian  stage  is  really  wanting  in  the 
north.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  BaiTois  and  others  would  rather  regard  the  zone  of 
Holaster  planus  as  the  top  of  the  Turonian  stage  (^' Angoumian"  sub-stage).  In  the 
north  of  France,  as  in  England,  it  is  a  division  of  the  White  Chalk,  containing  Pachy- 
discus  perampluSj  Scaphites  Geinitziiy  Spandylus  spinosiiSy  Inoceramus  insequitalms. 
Terebratula  serniglobosa,  Holaster  planus,  Ventriculites  monili/erus,  Ac  Strata  with 
Inoceramus  lahiatus,  marking  the  base  of  the  Turonian  stage,  can  be  traced  through  the 
south  and  south-east  of  France  into  Switzerland.  These  in  Provence  consist  of  marls 
with  Afaminitcs  nodosotdes,  which  are  covered  by  marls,  sandstones,  and  massive  limestones 
with  Ostrea  columba  and  enormous  numbers  of  hippurites  {Hippurites  comuvaecinum, 
Biradiolitcs  comu-pastoris,  &c.).  These  hippurite  limestones  sweep  across  the  centre  of 
Europe  and  along  both  sides  of  the  great  Mediterranean  basin  into  A^ia,  forming  one 
of  the  most  distinctive  landmarks  for  the  Cretaceous  system.  A  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  stage  at  the  Etang  de  Berre  is  the  presence  in  it  of  a  laminated  clay  containing 
leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants  {Mt/rica,  Maguolia,  Salix\  together  with  cycads  and 
conifers. 

^  See  the  memoir  on  the  Upper  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  the  basin  of  Uchaux  (Provence)  by 
Hebert  and  Toucas,  Ann.  Sciences  Oiol.  vL  (1876). 

2  For  a  review  and  parallelism  of  the  Turonian,  Senonian,  and  Danian  stages  in  the 
north  and  south  of  Europe  see  Toucas,  B.  S,  O.  F.  3«»»  ser.  x.  (1882)  p.  164  ;  xi.  p.  344  ; 
xii.  p.  506  ;  for  a  general  description  of  the  formations  in  the  south-east  of  France,  see 
Fallot,  Ann,  Sci.  Oid.  xviii.  1,  1886,  and  IS.  S,  G.  F.  (8)  xiv.  (1886),  p.  1.  The  memoir 
of  M.  Grossouvre  cited  on  p.  1181  should  be  consulted  for  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formations. 
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Senonian. — ^ThU  stage  is  most  fully  developed  in  the  northern  basin,  where  it 
consists  mainly  of  White  Chalk  in  two  divisions :  Ist,  Lower  (Emscherian),  separable  into 
two  sub-stages,  in  the  lower  of  which  (Coniacian) Aficr<u^  cor-testudinariwn,  and  in 
the  upper  (Santonian)  At.  cor-anguinum  is  the  prevalent  urchin.  The  same  paleon to- 
logical  facies  occurs  in  these  as  in  the  corresponding  strata  of  England.  2nd,  Upper 
(Ganipanian),  Belemnitella  snb-stage,  formed  of  the  Keims  Chalk  below  with  Adinocamax 
quadratus,  Micrcutet*  fastigcUus,  M.  glypttts,  and  the  Chalk  of  Comptegne  and  Meudon 
above,  with  Belemnitella  mueroncUa,  Magas  pumiluSf  Micraster  Brongniarti,  Ostrea 
vesicularis.  In  the  south  and  south-east  of  France  the  corresponding  beds  consist  of 
limestones,  sandstones,  and  marls,  with  abundant  hippurites,  and  also  include  some 
fresh-water  deposits  and  beds  of  lignite. 

Reference  may  here  be  made  to  the  roai-ked  abundance  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  some 
parts  of  the  chalk  in  northern  France  and  Belgium.  The  white  calcareous  chalk 
occasionally  becomes  grey  in  colour  from  the  abundant  grains  of  phosphate  of  lime 
dispersed  through  it.  This  structure  is  particularly  developed  in  Picardy  at  the  base 
of  the  zone  of  Adinocamax  quadratus^  and  especially  at  the  bottom  of  synclinal  folds  of 
the  strata.  It  is  local  and  lenticular  in  its  occurrence,  but  it  has  given  rise  to  an  active 
industry.^ 

Danian. — This  subdivision  of  the  Cretaceous  system  is  specially  developed  in  the 
northern  basin.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  in  the  department  of  Gise  and 
Mame,  a  rock  long  known  as  the  ''Pisolitic  Limestone"  occurs  in  patches,  lying  uncon- 
formably  on  the  different  parts  of  the  Chalk.  It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that 
these  outliers  are  not  all  of  the  same  age,  and  that  some  of  them  belong  to  the  very  latest 
parts  of  the  Cretaceous  series,  or  form  passage-beds  into  the  Tertiary  formations.'  The 
long  interval  which  must  have  elapsed  between  the  deposition  of  the  highest  Senonian 
beds  and  these  limestones  Is  indicated  not  only  by  the  evidence  of  great  erosion  of  the 
Chalk,  but  also  by  the  marked  palseontological  break  between  the  two  rocks.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  fossils  resembles  that  of  the  older  Tertiary  formations,  but  among 
them  are  some  -undoubted  Cretaceous  species.  In  what  are  regarded  as  the  oldest  of 
these  deposits  (Montereau  and  the  Bois  d'Esmans)  they  consist  of  hard,  somewhat 
coarse-grained  limestones  with  Neiihea  quadricostata  and  Nautilus  hebertinvs.  The  rest 
of  them,  grouped  in  the  latest  (Montian)  sub-stage  of  the  Cretaceous  system,  have  a  lower 
division  of  concretionary  limestones,  mainly  built  up  of  calcareous  algse  {Liihothamnium) 
with  PleuTotomaria penultiiiia  and  large  forms  of  CeritkiuiUf  A'eithea  qtuidricodata,  Lima 
teda.  Nautilus  danicus,  associated  with  a  number  of  later  types  found  also  in  the  upper 
division.  This  latter  portion  of  the  series  comprises  the  Calcaire  de  Meudon  (6  or  7  feet), 
surmounted  by  marls  that  have  been  formed  by  the  decay  of  the  limestone.  This 
calcareous  band  is  mainly  formed  of  foraminifera,  echinids  {Oidaris  Totnbecki^  Ooniopygus 
miwyr)  with  some  calcareous  algae,  large  Cerithiumj  Turitella  montensiSy  Pseudoliva 
rohustaj  Mitra  Deujalqiiei,  Remnants  of  a  fresh- water  formation  are  found  at  the  top, 
shown  by  the  occurrence  of  Viviparusj  Physa^  and  other  lacustrine  shells. 

In  the  south-east  of  Belgium  the  Danian  stage  is  well  exposed,  resting  unconformably 
on  a  denuded  surface  of  chalk.  In  Hainault,  it  consists  of  successive  bands  of  yellowish 
or  greyish  chalk,  between  some  of  which  there  are  surfaces  of  denudation,  with  perfora- 
tions of  boring  mollusks,  so  that  it  contains  the  records  of  a  prolonged  period  (Tuffeau 
de  Ciply,  Calcaire  de  Mens).  The  Tuffeau  de  Ciply  lies  on  the  phosphatic  White  Chalk 
with  flints  forming  the  top  of  the  Senonian  stage.  It  is  a  pale  limestone,  which  in  the 
lower  part  {Tuffeau  de  St.  Symphorien)  contains  an  obviously  Cretaceous  fauna,  includ- 
ing Belemnitella  mueronata^  Baeulites  Fatijasi,  NeOkea  quadricostata,  Terebratula  camea^ 

1  J.  Gosselet,  Ann.  Stfc.  Oeol.  N(/rd.  xx.  (1893),  p.  371  ;  xxi.  p.  2  ;  xxiv.  pp.  109,  119 ; 
xxix.  p.  66.  M.  de  Mercy,  B.  S.  O.  F.  8>"«  ser.  xv.  p.  719.  J.  Comet,  Ann.  Soc,  Giol. 
Beige,  xxvii.  (1900). 

«  Meonier  Chalroas,  B.  S.  G.  F.  3«  ser.  xxv.  p.  82. 
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Cfrania  ignahtrgensU,  The  upper  part,  though  like  the  lower  in  lithological  character, 
contains  a  remarkably  different  fauna,  consisting  largely  of  gasteropoda  like  those  of  the 
Mons  limestone,  while  bryozoa  abound  in  certain  layers  associated  with  echinids  and 
brachiopods  of  Cretaceous  species.  The  Calcaire  de  Mons,  which  reaches  a  thickness  of 
about  300  feet  under  the  town  whence  it  takes  its  name,  lies  on  the  White  Chalk,  and 
is  immediately  overlain  by  the  Tertiary  formations.  It  is  a  coarse,  yellowish  limestone 
composed  of  foraminifera,  calcareous  algee,  aud  other  organisms,  which  have  a  strikingly 
Tertiary  aspect,  since  they  include  species  of  TriUm^  Fusus,  and  Pseudoliva^  together 
with  fresh- water  or  terrestrial  forms,  such  as  Fupa,  Phyaa^  and  BUkiniaJ^ 

Another  well-known  representative  of  the  highest  Cretaceous  deposits  in  the  Franco- 
Belgian  area  is  the  chalk  or  tuffeau  of  Maestricht.  As  at  Ciply  and  Mons,  it  is 
separated  from  the  Senonian  chalk  below  by  a  gravelly  layer  indicating  considerable 
previous  erosion  of  the  older  formation.  It  has  yielded  a  remarkably  abundant  fauna, 
including  many  familiar  upper  Cretaceous  species — BeUmniteUa  mucnmoLta^  BaetdiUs 
Faujasi,  B,  anceps,  NautUus  Dekayi,  Scaphites  constricttis,  Ostrea  vetictUaria,  Crania 
ignabergensiSf  Trigonosemus  (Fissurirostra)  Falissii  (characteristic),  ffemipneusies  striate- 
radiatus,  Cidaris  Favjasi,  numerous  bryozoa  (Fschara  and  other  genera),  some  hippurites 
{ffippurites  Lapeirousei,  SpJuerulites  HceninghavM),  fishes  {Acrodus,  Corcuc.  BnehoduSj 
OtoduSy  Pyenodus\  and  the  remains  of  the  last  of  the  great  Cretaceous  mosasaura. 

The  later  members  of  the  Cretaceous  system,  representing  perhaps  the  period  of  the 
Maestricht  Chalk,  emerge  from  under  the  Tertiary  formations  of  the  vast  Aquitanian 
plain.  In  the  departments  of  the  Charentes  the  so-called  ' '  Doi*donian  "  sub-stage,  which 
is  paralleled  with  the  Maestrichtian,  is  well  developed  in  a  mass  of  limestones  about 
250  feet  thick,  containing  numerous  hippurites  together  with  Hemiojier  prunella,  Ostrea 
larva,  0,  aciUirostriSy  SphenodiscuSf  Faefiydiscus,  Scapkiies.  At  the  top  of  these 
marine  beds  lies  a  group  of  sandstones  about  50  feet  thick,  which  show  traces  of  the 
advent  of  fresh  water.  The  evidence  of  this  important  geographical  change  becomes 
still  further  marked  to  the  south-east  in  Provence,  where  there  is  striking  proof  of  a 
gradual  shallowing  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  sea,  until  that  area  had  become  a  fluviatile 
or  lacustrine  tract,  in  which  during  the  later  stages  of  the  period  a  mass  of  fresh- water 
strata  more  than  2600  feet  thick  was  accumulated.  This  enormous  development  of  sedi- 
ments consists  of  limestones,  marls,  and  lignites  grouped  in  the  following  subdivisions : 
(a)  Lower  limestones  with  Bulimus  probosddens  and  Cyclophorus  Heberti  ;  (6)  beds  with 
lignite  which  at  Fuveau  are  more  than  1200  feet  thick ;  (c)  limestones  with  Lychnm, 
Fhysttf  CyclophoruSj  Anostomopsis ;  (d)  reptiliferous.  sandstones  and  limestones  with 
Lychnus,  Physa,  &c.  The  second  group  of  strata  (h)  shows  a  remarkably  thick  accumu- 
lation of  flu vio- lacustrine  deposits  with  numerous  seams  of  lignite  or  coal  (some  of 
them  5  feet  thick),  bones  of  crocodiles,  and  numerous  fresh-water  or  estuarine  shells 
{Cerithium,  Melania,  Melanopsis,  Unio,  Cyretia).^ 

Germany. — The  Cretaceous  deposits  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  the  south  of 
Sweden  were  accumulated  in  the  same  northern  province  with  those  of  Britain,  the 
north  of  France,  and  Belgium,  for  they  present  on  the  whole  the  same  paheontological 
succession,  and  even  to  a  considei-able  extent  the  same  lithological  characters.  It  vrould 
appear  that  the  western  part  of  this  region  began  to  subside  before  the  eastern,  and 
attained  a  greater  amount  of  depression  beneath  the  sea.  In  proof  of  this  statement,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  Neocomian  clays  of  the  noi*th  of  England  extend  as  far  as 
the  Teutoburger  Wald,  but  are  absent  from  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous  system  in  Saxony 
and  Bohemia.  In  north-west  Germany,  Neocomian  strata,  under  the  name  of  Hils, 
appear  at  many  poiuts  between  the  Isle  of  Heligoland  (where  representatives  of  part  of 
the  Speeton  Clay  and  the  Hunstanton  Red  Chalk  occur)  and  the  east  of  Brunswick, 

1  MM.  Rutot  aud  Van  den  Broeck,  Anru  Soc.  GkU,  Beige,  xii  xiii. ;  Cornet  and 
Briart,  B.  S.  O,  F.  3™«  s^r.  ii. 

■  Matheron,  B,  S.  G,  F,  2"»«  ser.  xxi. ;  S*"*  ser.  Iv. ;  CoUot,  op,  cit,  xix. 
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indicative  of  what  was,  doabtless,  originally  a  continuous  deposit.  In  Hanoyer,  they 
consist  of  a  lower  series  of  conglomerates  (Hils-conglomerat),  and  an  upper  group  of 
clays  (Hils-thon).  Appearing  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills  which  rise  out  of  the  great 
drift-covered  plains,  they  attain  their  completest  development  in  Brunswick,  where  they 
attain  a  total  thickness  of  450  feet,  and  consist  of  a  lower  group  of  limestone  and  sandy 
marls,  with  EchinospcUagus  (Toxaster)  camplaruUv^f  Exogyra  Cimloni  (miucUa),  Poly- 
ptickUes  bidichotcmus,  Olcostephanus  {Astieria)  astierianuSf  and  many  other  fossils  ;  a 
middle  gi-oup  of  dark  blue  clays  with  Belemnites  brunsvicenais,  PlacerUiceras  NisuSj 
Crioceraa  {Aiicyloceras)  Emerici,  Exogyra  Couloni  {ainvata\  &c.,  and  an  upper  group  of 
dark  and  whitish  marly  clays  with  Douvilleiceras  Martini^  Hoplites  Deshayesi,  Ptacenti- 
cents  NisuSf  Belemnites  EtecUdif  Toxoceras  f  rayerianum,  Crioceras,  ka?  Below  the 
HilS'thon  in  Westphalia,  the  Harz,  and  Hanover,  the  lower  parts  of  the  true  marine 
Neocomian  series  are  replaced  by  a  massive  fluviatile  formation  corresponding  to  the 
English  Wealden,  and  divisible  into  two  groups :  1st,  Deister  sandstone  (150  feet),  like 
the  Hastings  Saud  of  England,  consisting  of  fine  light  yellow  or  grey  sandstone  (forming 
a  good  building  material),  dark  shales,  and  seams  of  coal  varying  from  mere  partings 
up  to  workable  seams  of  three,  and  even  more  than  six,  feet  in  thickness.  These 
strata  are  full  of  remains  of  terrestrial  vegetation  {Equisetuvif  Baiera,  Oleandridium 
LaccopteriSf  Sagenopteris,  AnomozamUes^  Pterophyllnm,  PodozainUes,  and  a  few  conifers), 
also  shells  of  fresh-water  genera  {Cyrena,  Viviparus)^  cyprids,  and  remains  of  Lepidotus 
and  other  fishes ;  2nd,  Weald  Clay  (65-100  feet)  with  thin  layers  of  sandy  limestone 
[Cyrena,  Unio,  Vimparus^  MeUmia^  Cypris,  &c.).*  The  Gault  (Aptian  and  Albian)  of 
north-western  Germany  contains  three  groups  of  strata.  The  lowest  of  these  consists  of 
pale  clays  and  marls  (Gargas-Mergel)  with  Belemnites  Eioaldi,  DouvUleiceras  Martini^ 
Hoplites  Deshayesi.  The  middle  (zone  of  Belemnites  Strombecki)  consists  of  a  lower  clay 
with  Acctnthoeeras  mUletianum  and  an  upper  clay  with  Hoplites  tardefurcatus.  The 
highest  contains  at  its  base  a  clay  with  Bele^nnites  minimus^  and  at  its  top  the  widely 
diffused  and  characteristic  "  Flammenmergel " — a  pale  clay  with  dark  flame-like  streaks, 
containing  the  zone  of  Schkenbachia  rostrata,  Hoplites  laiUvSf  kc.^  In  the  Teutoburger 
Wald  the  Gault  becomes  a  sandstone. 

The  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Germany  present  the  greatest  lithological  contrasts  to 
those  of  France  and  England,  yet  they  contain  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  same  fossils 
as  to  show  that  they  belong  to  the  same  period,  and  the  same  area  of  deposit.'*  The 
Cenomanian  stage  (  =  Unterer  Planer)  consists  in  Hanover  of  earthy  limestones  and 

1  A.  von  Strombeck,  Z.  D,  G,  G.  i.  p.  462  ;  xii.  p.  20  ;  H.  Jahrb.  1855,  pp.  169,  644  ; 
Judd,  Q.  y.  G,  S.  xxvi.  p.  343  ;  Vacek,  Jahrb.  Geol,  Reichsanst.  1880,  p.  493. 

'  W.  Dunker,  *Ueber  den  norddeutscb.  Walderthon,  u.  s.  w.,'  Cassel,  1844  ;  Danker 
and  Von  Meyer,  *Monograpbie  der  norddeutsch.  Walderbildung,  u."  s.  w.,'  Brunswick, 
1846  ;  Heinrich  Credner,  *  Ueber  die  Gliedening  der  oberea  Jura  und  der  Wealdenbilduug 
in  nordwestlichen  Deutschland,'  Prague,  1868  ;  C.  Struckmann,  '  Die  Wealden- Bildungen 
der  Umgegend  von  Hannover,'  1880  ;  A.  Schenk  on  the  Wealden  Flora  of  North  Germany, 
Pala-ontographica,  xix.  xxiii. ;  Gugel,  Jahrb.  Preuss.  Geol.  Landesanst.  xiv.  (1893),  p.  158. 
A.  Hosius  has  described  the  intercalation  of  marine  beds  containing  Ostrea,  yucula, 
Cuctdlfea,  and  RhizocoraUium  in  the  Westphalian  Wealden  series,  Z,  D.  (f,  G.  xlv. 
(1893),  pp.  34-54.  A.  von  Koenen  has  recently  grouped  the  north  German  Lower  Cretaceous 
series  in  accordance  with  the  classification  adopted  for  the  formations  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Alps.     Nachr,  Ges.  Wiss.  GOttingen,  1901,  1902. 

9  Geol.  Mag.  vi.  (1869),  p.  261.     A.  von  Strombeck,  Z.  D.  G.  G.  xlii.  (1890),  p.  567. 

*  On  the  distribution  of  the  Cephalopoda  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  of  north  Germany, 
see  C.  Schliiter,  Z.  D.  G.  G.  xxviii,  p.  457,  where  the  formations  are  grouped  in  palsBonto- 
logical  zones  {Geol.  Mag.  1877,  p.  169),  and  PaUeontographica,  xxiv.  pp.  123-263,  1876. 
For  the  Inocerami,  Z.  D.  G,  G,  xxxix.  p.  735  ;  Echinids,  anie^  p.  1168.  For  the  Uthological 
facies  of  the  Saxon  Cretaceous  formations,  see  W.  Petrascheck,  Isis,  Dresden,  1899,  Hert.  ii. 
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marls  (Planer),  which  traced  southward  are  replaced  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia  by 
glauconitic  sandstones  (Unter-Quader)  and  limestone  (Unter-Planerkalk).  The  lowest 
parts  of  the  formation  in  the  Saxon,  Bohemian,  and  Moravian  areas  are  marked  by  the 
occurrence  in  them  of  clays,  shales,  and  even  thin  seams  of  coal  (Pflanzen-Quader),  con- 
taining abundant  remains  of  a  terrestrial  yegetation  which  possesses  great  interest,  as 
it  contains  the  oldest  known  European  forms  of  hard- wood  trees  (willow,  ash,  elm,  laurel, 
&c.)>  The  Turonian  beds,  traced  eastwards,  from  their  chalky  and  marly  condition  in 
the  Anglo- Parisian  Cretaceous  basin,  change  in  character,  until  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia 
they  consist  of  massive  sandstones  (Mittel-Quader)  with  limestones  and  marls  (Mittel- 
Planer).  In  these  strata,  the  occurrence  of  such  fossils  as  Inoceramtu  Uibialus,  I. 
Brongniarti,  Pachydiscui peramphis,  ScaphUea  GeinUzii,  Spondyhis  spinoaus,  TerebrcUula 
9emiglohosa,  &c. ,  shows  their  relation  to  the  Turonian  stage  of  the  west.  The  Seuonian' 
stage  presents  a  yet  more  extraordinary  variation  in  its  eastern  prolongation.  The  soft 
upper  Chalk  of  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  traced  into  Westphalia,  passes  into  sands, 
sandstones,  and  calcareous  marls,  the  sandy  strata  increasing  southwards  till  they  assume 
the  gigantic  dimensions  which  they  present  in  the  gorge  of  the  Elbe  and  throughout  the 
picturesque  region  known  as  Saxon  Switzerland  (Ober-Quader).^  The  horizon  of  these 
strata  is  well  shown  by  such  fossils  as  ActiiuxMTnxix  quadratus,  BelemnUella  mucroncUa, 
NaiUilus  danicuSy  MarsupUes  testudinarius,  Bowrgueticrinus  elUpticus,  Crania  ignaber- 
germs,  &c. 

At  Aix-la-Chapelle  an  exceedingly  interesting  development  of  Upper  Cretaceous 

rocks  has  been  found.     These  strata,  referable  to  the  Senonian  stage,  consist  of  a  lower 

'  group  of  sands  with  Inoceramus  lobatusy  Actinocarruix  quadratusy  and  abundant  remains 

erf  terrestrial  vegetation  (p.  1165),'  and  an  upper  group  of  marl  and  marly  chalk  with 

BelemnUella  mucronata,  Ostrea  vesicularis,  Crania  ignabergensis,  MosasauruSy  &c. 

Switierland  and  the  Chain  of  the  Alps.^— In  the  Jura,  and  especially  round  Neuchatel, 
the  Keocomian  stage  is  typically  developed.  Its  name  and  those  of  its  two  sub-stages 
have  been  taken  from  localities  in  that  region  where  they  are  best  seen  (p.  1196\ 
(1 )  Yalanginian— a  group  of  limestones  and  marls  (150-400  feet)  with  EchinoqMtagus 
{Toxaster)  Campickeiy  Pygtirus  roslraius,  Strombus  Sautieri  {Natica Leviathan),  Nerinsa 
gigantea,  Oidaria  hirsutay  Belemnites  pi8tiU\formis,  B,  diltUaluSy  Oxynoticenu  gevrilianum, 
&c.  ;  (2)  Hauterivian — a  mass  of  blue  marls  surmounted  by  yellowish  limestones,  the 
whole  having  a  thickness  that  varies  up  to  more  than  800  feet ;  £ehino8patagus  (Toxaster) 
compUtnatuSy  Ostrea  Cauloniy  Neithea  {Janira)  atava,  Pema  MtUleti,  Nautilus  paeudo- 

^  The  Senonian  stage  of  N.W.  Germany  has  recently  been  more  specially  studied  with 
reference  to  its  palaeontological  zones.  The  Lower  Senonian  is  marked  by  the  abundance  of 
Actinocamax  {BelemniteUa),  with  A.  wesC/alicus  in  the  lower  part,  A.  granulatus  in  the 
middle,  and  A.  quadrattu  at  the  top.  The  Upper  Senonian  is  subdivided  into  two  stages, 
of  which  the  lower  is  characterised  by  BelemniUUa  mucronata^  while  the  upper  (without 
Bdemnitella)  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  Danian  of  Denmark.  E.  StoUey,  Archxr. 
Anthrop,  Oeol.  Schlesicig- Hoist.  1897,  ii.  p.  271 ;  G.  MuUer,  Zeiisch.  Prakt,  Gtol.  1900,  p. 
397  ;  Z.  D.  Q.  Q,  1900,  p.  38. 

2  G.  Maas  (Z.  Z>.  G.  G.  IL  (1899),  p.  248)  describes  the  Lower  Chalk  of  the  sub-hercynian 
Quadersandsteiu. 

'  For  a  list  of  these  plants  see  H.  von  Dechen,  *  Geol.  Palaont.  tlhersicht  der  Rhein- 
provinz,'  &c.  1884,  p.  427. 

*  Studer's  'Geologie  der  Schweiz.'  Gumbel,  *  Geognostiche  Beschreib.  Bayer.  Alpen.* 
vol.  i.  p.  517  «<  seq.  ;  *  Geognostische  Beschreib.  des  Ostbayer.  Grenzegebii^.'  1868,  p.  697. 
Jules  Marcou,  Mhn,  Soc.  Ghl.  Fratux  (2),  iii.  P.  de  Loriol,  *  Invert^bres  de  I'^tagv 
Neocomien  moyen  du  Mt.  Sal^ve,'  Geneva,  1861.  Renevier,  B,  S,  O,  F.  (8)  iiL  A.  Pavrv. 
ibid.  The  Maps  and  Memoirs  in  the  Beitrdge  z,  Oecl,  Karte  der  SckweitZy  especially  the  work 
of  Mosch,  Baltzer,  and  Barckhardt.  Von  Hauer's  '  Die  Geologie  der  Oesterr.  Ungar.  Monarchies 
1878,  p.  505  et  seq.     E.  Fraas,  'Scenerie  der  Alpen.* 
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dedans,  HoplUes  radicUus^  H.  hopoldinuSy  OlcosUphanus  {Astieria)  astierianus,  BelemnUes 
pisiiiii/ormia,  B,  dilatatua,  &c.  The  Aptian  and  Albian  stages  (Gault)  are  recognisable 
in  a  thin  band  of  greenish  sandstone  and  marls  which  have  long  been  known  for  their 
unmerous  fossils  (Perte  da  Rhone,  St.  Croix). 

In  the  Alpine  region,  the  Neocomian  formation  is  represented  by  several  hundred 
feet  of  marls  and  limestones,  which  form  a  conspicuous  band  in  the  mountainous  range 
separating  Berne  from  Wallis,  and  thence  into  eastern  Switzerland  and  the  Austrian 
Alps  (Spatangenkalk).  Some  of  these  massive  limestones  are  full  of  hippurites  of  the 
Caprina  group  (Caprotinenkalk,  with  Bequienia  {Toueaaia)  Lonadalei,  BadioliUs 
neoeomiensiSf  &c.),  others  abound  in  polyzoa  (Bryozoenkalk),  others  in  foraminifera 
(Orbitolitenkalk).  The  Aptian  and  the  Albian  stages  traceable  iu  the  Swiss  Jura  can 
also  be  followed  into  the  Alps  of  Savoy.  In  the  Vorarlberg  and  Bavarian  Alps  their 
place  is  taken  by  calcareous  glauconite  beds  and  the  Turrilite  greensand  {T,  Bergen)  ; 
but  in  the  eastern  Alps  they  have  not  been  recognised.  The  lowest  portions  of  the 
massive  CaproHna  limestone  (Schrattenkalk)  are  believed  to  be  Neocomian,  but  the 
higher  parts  are  Upper  Cretaceous. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  formations  of  the  Alpine  regions  is  the  enormous  mass 
of  sandstone  which,  under  the  name  of  Flysch  and  Vienna  Sandstone,  stretches  from 
the  south-west  of  Switzerland  through  the  northern  zone  of  the  mountains  to  the  plains 
of  the  Danube  at  Vienna,  and  thence  into  the  Carpathians.^  Fossils  are  exceedingly 
rare  in  this  rock,  the  most  frequent  being  fucoids,  which  afford  no  clue  to  the  geological 
age  of  their  enclosing  strata.  That  the  older  portions  in  the  eastern  Alps  are  Cretaceous, 
however,  is  indicated  by  the  occurrence  in  them  of  occasional  Inocerami,  and  by  their 
interstratification  with  true  Neocomian  limestone  (Aptychenkalk).  The  definite  sub- 
divisions of  the  Anglo-Parisian  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  cannot  be  applied  to  the  structure 
of  the  Alps,  where  the  formations  are  of  a  massive  and  usually  calcareous  nature.  In 
the  Vorarlberg,  they  consist  of  massive  limestones  (Seewenkalk)  and  marls  (Seewen- 
mei^),  with  AcatUhoceras  ManUllit  TurriXUea  costcUvs,  Inoceramm  striatus,  Holaster 
carinatuSy  &c.  In  the  north-eastern  Alps,  they  present  the  remarkable  facies  of  the 
Gosan  beds,  which  consist  of  a  variable  and  locally  developed  group  of  marine  marls, 
sandstones,  and  limestones,  with  occasional  intercalations  of  coal -bearing  fresh -water 
beds.  These  strata  rest  unconformably  on  all  rocks  more  ancient  than  themselves, 
even  on  older  Cretaceous  groups.  They  have  yielded  about  500  species  of  fossils,  of 
which  only  about  120  are  found  outside  the  Alpine  region,  chiefly  in  Turonian,  partly 
in  Senonian  strata.  Much  discussion  and  a  copious  literature  has  been  devoted  to 
the  history  of  these  deposits.*-'  The  loosely  imbedded  shells  suggested  a  Tertiary  age 
for  the  strata ;  but  their  banks  of  corals,  sheets  of  orbitolite-  and  hippurite-limestone 
and  beds  of  marl  with  Ammonites^  Inocerami,  and  other  truly  Cretaceous  forms,  have 
left  no  doubt  as  to  their  really  Upper  Cretaceous  age.  Among  their  subdivisions,  the 
zone  of  Hippttrites  comu-vaccinum  is  recognisable.  They  probably  represent  the  upper 
part  of  the  Turonian  and  the  whole  of  the  Senonian  stages.  From  some  lacustrine  beds 
of  this  age,  near  Wiener  Neustadt,  a  large  collection  of  reptilian  remains  has  been 

*  See  K.  M.  Paul,  '*  Der  Wiener wald :  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss  der  nordalpinen 
Flyschbildungen,"  Jahrh,  k,  k,  Oeol.  Beichst.  ISQS^  pp.  53-178. 

^  See  among  other  memoirs,  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  Trans,  Oeol.  Soc,  2Dd  ser.  iii. 
Reuas,  Denksehrift,  Akad.  Wien,  vii.  1 ;  iStoft.  Akad.  Wien,  xi.  882.  Stoliczka,  Sitzh, 
Akad,  Wien,  xxviii.  482  ;  Iii.  1.  Zekeli,  Abhandl,  OeoL  ReichtaHst,  Wien,  i.  1  (Gasteropoda). 
F.  von  Hauer,  SUzb.  Akad,  U'l^n,  liii.  390  (Cephalopods) ;  '  Palseont.  Oesterreich,*  i.  7  ; 
*Geologie,'  p.  616.  Zittel,  Denksehrift,  Akad.  Wien,  xxiv.  105;  xxv.  77  (Bivalves). 
BUnztl,  Abhandl.  Oeol,  Reichsanet,  v.  1.  Giimbel,  *  Geognostische  Beschreib.  Bayerisch. 
Alpen,'  1861,  p.  617  et  seq.  Redtenbacher,  Abhandl,  Oeol.  ReUhmnst,  v.  (Cephalopods). 
Tausch,  Verhandi,  k.  k.  Oeol,  Reichmna,  1886,  p.  180.  H.  Kynaston,  Q,  J.  O.  S,  1. 
(1894).  p.  120. 
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obtained,  inclnding  deinosaurs,  chelonians,  a  crocodile,  a  lizard,  and  a  pterodactyle— 
in  all  fourteen  genera  and  eighteen  species.^  Probably  more  or  less  equivalent  to  the 
Gosau  beds  are  the  massive  hippurite- limestones  and  certain  marls,  containing  ^«/«}n- 
niiella  mucronataf  Behinocarys  vulgaris,  &c.,  of  the  Salzkammergut  and  Bavarian  Alps.^ 
The  Upper  Cretaceous  rooks  of  the  south-eastern  Alps  are  distinguished  by  their 
hippurite-limestones  (Rudifttenkalk)  with  shells  of  the  Hippuritea  and  BadioliUs  groupts 
while  the  Lower  Cretaceous  limestones  are  marked  by  those  of  the  Caprina  group. 
They  form  ranges  of  bare  white,  rocky,  treeless  mountains,  perforated  with  tunnels  and 
passages  (Dolinen,  p.  477).  In  the  southern  Alps  white  and  reddish  limestones  (Scagliaj 
have  a  wide  extension. 

Basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  — The  southern  type  of  the  Cretaceous  system  attains 
a  great  development  on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean  basin.  The  hippurite  {Capro- 
tina)  limestones  of  Southern  France  and  the  Alps  are  prolonged  through  Italy  into  Greece, 
whence  they  range  into  Asia  Minor  and  into  Asia.  Cretaceous  formations  of  the  same 
type  appear  likewise  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Sicily,  and  cover  a  vast  area  in  the  north 
of  Africa.  The  Portuguese  representation  of  the  system  at  the  extreme  west  of  the 
region  presents  some  interesting  features,  especially  in  the  evidence  for  the  alternation 
of  marine  and  estuarine  or  fluviatile  deposits  during  Cretaceous  time,  and  in  the  light 
which  it  casts  on  the  Cretaceous  flora.  The  marine  strata  are  there  sufficiently  well 
developed  to  enable  them  to  be  paralleled  with  the  successive  formations  of  central  and 
northern  Europe.  In  the  region  of  Lisbon  and  Bellas,  from  the  base  of  the  Neocomian 
series  upwards,  successive  horizons  of  plant- bearing  strata  are  met  with  in  a  series 
of  strata  with  distinctively  marine  fossils.  Thus  Cydopteria  tenuistriata  is  found  at  the 
very  base  of  the  series  and  terrestrial  plants  (of  which  eighty-eight  si)ecies  are  known), 
continue  throughout  the  Yalanginian  sub -stage  but  with  intercalations  of  marine 
shells.  In  Hauterivian  time  the  sea  had  established  itself  over  the  area,  as  is  shown  by 
a  mass  of  limestones  and  marls,  50  to  150  feet  thick,  with  Ostrea  CoiUoni,  NeitJua 
(Janira)  atava^  Olcostephanus  (Astieria)  astierianus.  The  Urgonian  stage  is  marine  in 
the  lower  part,  but  passes  up  into  the  sandstone  series  of  Almargem,  which  abound  in 
remains  of  terrestrial  vegetation,  but  include  a  marine  band  in  their  centre  which  appears 
to  mark  the  Aptian  part  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  seqes.  This  flora  among  its  abundant 
ferns,  cycads,  and  conifers  includes  some  primitive  types  of  angiosperms  {PrDtorhipis, 
Changamiera,  YueciteSy  Delgadopsis,  Eolirion).  The  equivalents  of  the  Albian  and 
possibly  the  lower  part  of  the  Cenomanian  group  (Bellasian  of  Choflat)  are  again  marked 
by  the  alternation  of  marine  bands  among  others  full  of  land-plants.  Towards  the  base 
of  this  stage  Plctcenticeras  Uhligi  and  Schlcenbachia  inficUa  (rosirata)  are  found,  while 
higher  up  come  Folyconites  Femeuli,  Horiopleura  Lamherti,  and  Exogyra  pseudo- 
africana.  The  flora  shows  an  increasingly  modem  aspect  by  the  appearance  of  47  species 
of  dicotyledons,  some  of  which  belong  to  genera  familiar  among  the  living  plants  of 
to-day  {Sassafras,  Eucalyptus,  Laurus,  Myrica),^  The  lower  part  of  the  Portuguese 
Cenomanian  strata  consists  of  sandstones,  still  charged  with  terrestrial  plants.  These 
are  succeeded  by  limestones  with  marine  shells  and  other  fossils  {Ostrea  ^fidbeUata, 
Exogyra  psexido-africana,  Horiopleura  Lamherti,  Neoldbites,  Alveoliiui,  DouvUleicnas 
naviculare).  The  Turonian  stage  is  fully  represented  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego. 
where  it  consists  of  a  series  of  thoroughly  marine  limestones  (Jfammites  Jiochehrunei, 
Jnoceramiis  labiatus,  Pachydiscus,  Acimonella,  &o.).  The  Portuguese  Senonian  serieji, 
again,  presents  two  distinct  facies.     In  the  more  westerly  region  the  strata  consist  of 

1  Seeley.  Q,  J.  0\  S,  1881,  p.  620. 

2  Giimbel  gives  a  table  of  correlations  for  the  European  Cretaceous  rocks  with  those  of 
Bavaria,  *Geognost.  Beschreib.  Ostbayer.  Grenzgeb.'  pp.  700,  701. 

^  On  the  Lower  Cretaceous  flora  of  Portugal  see  De  Saporta,  CcmpL  rend,  cvi.  (1888),  p. 
1500  ;  cxi.  (1890)  and  cxiil.  (1891).  W.  M.  Fontaine,  Monograph  xv.  U,S,  G,  S.  L.  F. 
Ward,  16lh  Ann.  Rep,  U.S.  G,  S.  (1896),  p.  510. 
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sandstones,  which  are  quite  marine.  The  presence  in  them  of  HopliUs  Marroti  indicates 
that  they  helong  to  the  highest  |)art  of  the  Cretaceous  system,  though  unfortunately 
their  relations  to  the  Turonian  series  cannot  be  seen.  Neither  has  any  representatiye  of 
them  been  found  in  the  fluvio-marine  group  which  elsewhere  appears  to  represent  part 
at  least  of  the  Senonian  stage.  This  group  of  green  and  red  marls  and  fine  sandstones 
contains  fresh- water  or  estuarine  shells  (Cyrena,  Hydrobia,  Mytilu8\  a  rich  flora  including 
dicotyledons,  a  number  of  fishes  {Clupea,  TeUogUus)  with  MegcUoBaurus,  Orocodilus,  and 
Chelane.^ 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  the  Cretaceous  system  spreads  over 
wide  tracts  of  Northern  Africa.  In  the  desert  region  south  of  Algiers,  where  it  extends 
in  broad  plateaux  with  sinuous  lines  of  terraced  escarpment,*''  the  various  subdivisions 
from  the  Neocomian  up  through  the  other  Lower  Cretaceous  formations  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  system  have  been  recognised,  perhaps  including  even  the  Danian  stage.  An 
important  member  of  the  system  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  "Nubian  Sandstone'* 
which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  scenery  of  north-eastern  Africa.  This  formation 
extends  into  Syria  and  is  found  in  the  Lebanos,  where  it  attains  a  thickness  of  sometimes 
1600  feet,  and  has  been  regarded  as  probably  of  Albian  age.'  Higher  up  come  the  shales, 
probably  Turonian,  from  which,  in  that  region,  so  large  an  assemblage  of  fossil  fishes  has 
been  obtained. 

Boflsia. — The  Cretaceous  formations,  which  are  well  developed  in  the  range  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  sink  below  the  Tertiary  deposits  in  the  plains  of  the  Dniester, 
and  rise  again  over  a  vast  region  drained  by  the  Donetz  and  the  Don.  They  have  been 
studied  in  central  and  eastern  Russia  by  the  officers  of  the  Russian  Geological  Survey, 
who  have  pointed  out  the  remarkable  resemblance  between  their  organic  remains  and 
those  of  the  Anglo-French  region.  There  is  in  particular  a  close  parallelism  between 
them  and  the  English  Speeton  Clay  in  their  intimate  relationship  to  the  Jurassic 
system  below.  The  Volgian  group  already  (p.  1167)  referred  to  is  succeeded  by  typical 
Neocomian  deposits,  which  are  well  developed  in  the  district  of  Simbirsk  along  the 
Volga,  where  they  consist  of  dark  clays  with  sandy  layers  and  phosphatic  concretions, 
divisible  into  three  horizons.  The  lowest  of  these  yields  pyritous  ammonites,  especially 
Olcostephanua  versicolor,  0.  inversus^  also  Belemnites  pseudo-panderianus,  Astarte 
porrecta.  The  middle  zone  contains  septaria  enclosing  OleostepJuinus  {SiinMrskites) 
Lecheni,  unibonatus,  progreditns,  fasdatofalcatus,  diseofalcaiv^  Barboti,  Inoceramus 
aueeila,  Bhynehonella  oblitercUa.  The  highest  zone  is  almost  unfossiliferous  near 
Simbirsk,  but  its  lower  layers  yield  Peeten  erassitesta.  Deposits  of  the  same  type  as  the 
Anglo-French  Aptian  are  well  developed  in  the  governments  of  Simbirsk  and  Saratov, 
and  are  characterised  by  UopliUs  Dtshayesi  and  Ainaltheus  bicurvatus.  The  Albian 
or  Qault,  which  is  found  in  the  government  of  Moscow,  and  may  eventually  be  traced 
over  a  wide  area,  has  yielded  a  number  of  ammonites,  especially  of  the  genus  ffoplitea 
{ff.  dentatus,  talitziannSy  Bennettim^  Engern,  TethydiSt  jachromensiSy  DuUmpleiy 
Desmoeeras  Bevdanti).  This  stage  is  well  developed  in  the  Caucasus,  Transcaucasia, 
and  tlie  trans-Caspian  region.  In  the  chief  Russian  Cretaceous  area  the  Cenomanian 
stage  begins  with  dark  clay  closely  related  to  the  underlying  Jurassic  series,  from  the 
denudation  and  rearrangement  of  which  it  may  have  been  derived.  The  clay  shades 
upward  into  sandy,  glauconitic,  and  phosphatic  deposits,  which  gradually  assume  the 


^  P.  Chofiat,  Communic,  Commission.  Trabal,  Oeol,  Portugal^  ii.  Fasc.  ii.  ;  *  Receuil  de 
Monographies  Stratigraphiques  sur  le  syat^me  Cr^tace,'  Service.  Geol.  Portugal,  Part  ii.  1900, 
and  *La  Faune  Cretacique  du  Portugal,'  vol.  i.  parts  i.-iv.  1902. 

2  Coquand,  *  Description  geol.  et  pal^ontol.  de  la  region  sud  de  la  province  de  Con- 
sUntin,'  1862 ;  RoUand,  B.  S.  G.  F.  (3)  ix.  p.  508  ;  Peron,  op.  cit.  p.  436  ;  this  author  has 
published  a  valuable  memoir  on  the  Geology  of  Algeria,  with  a  full  bibliography,  Ann, 
Sciences  Giol.  1888 ;  Zittel,  'Beitrfige  zur  Geologic  der  Libyschen  Wilste,'  1883. 

»  Diener,  Z.  D.  G.  G,  xxxix.  p.  314. 
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condition  of  chalky  marls.  These  Cenomaniau  strata  appear  to  have  a  wide  extent  at  the 
base  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formations  of  Central  Russia.  Tbey  contain  nnmerous 
remains  of  fishes  {Ptychodus,  Lamna^  Odontaspis,  Olodus)  with  bones  of  ichthyosaurs  and 
plesiosaurs.  Ammonites  are  rare,  but  SehUmbaMa  varians  occurs,  also  Adinoccenuix 
pUnus,  Exogyra  hcUiotidMb^  E,  cxmiax,  Ostrea  hippopodium,  Neithea  {Janira)  quinque- 
costcUay  Peeten  laminosiu,  Hhynekondla  nuciformisj  &c.  Turonian  strata  have  likewise 
been  found  over  a  wide  tract  in  Central  Russia.  The  lower  bands  with  Inoceramvs 
(/.  russiensis,  labieUus^  Brongniarti,  IdbcUus  aft)  abundant  BeUmniteUa  and  Ostrea 
vesicularis  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  Cretaceous  region  of  Central  Russia.  In 
that  area,  however,  the  Senonian  and  higher  Cretaceous  stages  are  not  well  developed, 
though  they  assume  greater  importance  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Empire.' 

Denmark.— The  Danian  stage  receives  its  name  from  its  typical  development  in 
the  east  of  Denmark.  Its  lower  portion  or  Faxoe  Chalk  is  a  hard  yellowisli  limestone 
full  of  bryozoa  with  Nautilus  danieuSj  TemnoeidariSj  VorocidariSy  ffolader,  Brisso- 
ptieustes,  CorcUlium  Becki,  Its  upper  division  or  Saltholm  limestone  is  another  compact 
kind  of  chalk  with  flints  containing  NatUilus  danicus,  Baculites  Faujasi,  BdemnUdia 
mueronata,  Ostrea  vesicularis,  TerebnUula  camea,  Echinoeorys  {Ananehytes)  suleatus. 
This  rock  has  been  found  by  boring  and  well-sinking  to  cover  a  wide  tract  around 
Copenhagen  under  the  glacial  Drift.  It  is  in  places  overlain  by  a  fossiliferous  green- 
sand.^ 

Scandinavia. — The  districts  of  Malmo,  Ystad,  and  Christianstad  in  the  sonth  of 
Sweden  present  an  interesting  development  of  the  Senonian  and  Danian  stages.  The 
Lower  Senonian  marls  contain  Aetinocanuix  vcrus,  A,  westphalieas  and  Inoceramns 
cardissoides.  The  Upper  Senonian  beds,  consisting  in  the  lower  part  of  limestones  and 
conglomerate,  are  marked  by  the  presence  of  Actinocamax  mammilUUtts,  Peeten.  septem- 
plicaiuSy  Ostrea  aeiUirostris,  while  the  higher  part,  composed  at  Malmo  of  soft;  chalk 
and  elsewhere  of  sandstone  and  limestone,  yields  Belemnilella  mueronata,  Echinoeorys 
{Ananehytes)  ovatus,  TerebrattUa  camea  and  other  characteristic  fossils.  The  highest 
member  of  the  series  representing  the  Danian  stage  contains  Echinoeorys  (Awmehytes) 
sukatus,  Terebratida  lens,  Dromia  rugosaj  &c.^  The  remains  of  a  bird  {Scaniomis 
Lundgreni)  have  been  obtained  from  the  Saltholm  Limestone  near  Malmo.* 

Aroiio  BegionB. — The  Cretaceous  system  has  been  found  to  extend  even  as  far  north 
as  Lat.  79**  into  Spitzbergen  and  King  Charles  Land.  On  the  latter  islands  Professor 
Nathorst  has  found,  underneath  the  overlying  basalt  plateau,  strata  which  he  believes 
to  be  of  Neocomian  age  containing  Aucella  Keyserlingi  and  remains  of  plants.^  Again, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland^  between  the  parallels  of  70°  and  7r  N.,  a  thick  mass  of 
strata  underlying  the  basalts  appears  to  be  divisible  into  three  groups,  of  which  the 

'  Nikitin,  *Les  Vestiges  de  la  periode  Cretac^e  dans  la  Russie  centrale/  Mem,  Coui.  GeoL 
Russe,  v.  No.  2  (1888),  p.  165.     W.  F.  Hume,  Oed.  Mag.  1892,  p.  386. 

2  C.  SchlUter  {Z.  D.  G.  G.  xlix.  (1897),  pp.  38,  889)  gives  an  account  of  the  Cretaceous 
succession  in  the  Baltic  with  a  bibliography  of  the  subject,  and  descriptions  of  a  nomber  of 
new  urchins  from  the  region.  K.  Rordam,  *'  Kridt  formationen  i  Sjseland,"  Damnarkt  Oeoi 
Undersdg,  1897,  describes  the  White  Chalk  (uppermost  Senonian),  the  Saltholm  Limestone 
and  the  greensand,  above  mentioned,  containing  gasteropoda,  lamellibranchs,  &c.,  which  is 
the  youngest  member  of  the  Cretaceous  series  in  Denmark.  Another  important  recent  con- 
tribution to  the  Cretaceous  palaeontology  of  the  Baltic  region  is  that  by  J.  P.  Bavs, 
''  MoUuskeme  1  Danmarks  KiidtafleJ ringer,"  K,  Dansk.  Vidensk,  Selsk,  Shift,  jo.  (1902) 
parts  2  and  4. 

"  B.  Lundgren,  Universiteta  ArisknfU  Lund.  xxiv.  (1888) ;  GeoL  Foren.  Stockhclmf  xi. 
(1889),  p.  68.  H.  Munthe,  xviii.  (1896),  p.  21.  A.  Hennig.  xx.  (1898),  p.  79  ;  xxL  (1899). 
pp.  19-82,  133-188.     J.  C.  Moberg.  A'eues  Jahrb,  ii.  (1894),  p.  69. 

*  W.  Dames,  Bihang.  Svensk.  Vet.  Akad.  Handl.  xvi.  (1890). 

»  Qeol.  FSren.  Stockholm,  xxiii.  (1901),  p.  341. 
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lowest  or  Rome  series  has  yielded  a  remarkable  aaaemblage  of  fossil  plants,  including 
the  PoptduB  primmva,  which  was  long  believed  to  be  the  oldest  dicotyledon.  The 
plants  comprise  Oleichenia  (several  species),  AspUniumf  PceapUriSy  Zamites,  NiUsonia^ 
Sequoia,  Pinus.  In  the  next  or  Atane  series  dicotyledons  outnumber  the  ferns,  cyoads, 
and  conifers.  They  belong  to  species  of  Populus,  Platanus,  ffecUra^Fi&us,  Cassia,  Lauras, 
Quercus,  fcc.  Among  the  plant-bearing  strata  certain  shales  occur  bearing  a  marine 
fauna  {Pedsn,  Area,  Nuculana,  Lucina,  Cuspidaria,  Dentalium,  &c.),  whic^  appears  to 
be  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age.  This  horizon  may  perhaps  be  paralleled  with  the  Amboy 
Clays  of  the  Uqited  States.  The  Patoot  series  contains  a  younger  flora,  which  indicates 
a  transition  towards  a  Tertiary  facies.  It  includes  species  of  Oleichenia,  Aspidium, 
Sequoia,  Arundo,  PUUanus,  Quercus,  Viburnum,  lUiamnus,  &c.,  and  with  it  are 
associated  bands  containing  marine  fossils  {ffemiaster,  AvieulOt  DenUUium,  &c.)«^ 

India. — The  hippurite  limestone  of  south-eastern  Europe  is  prolonged  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  occupies  a  vast  area  in  Persia.  It  has  been  detected  here  and  there  among 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  in  fragmentary  outliers.  Southward  of  these  marine  strata, 
there  appears  to  have  existed  in  Cretaceous  times  a  wide  tract  of  land,  corresponding 
on  the  whole  with  the  present  area  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  but  possibly  stretching 
south-westwards  so  as  to  unite  with  Africa.  On  the  south-eastern  side  of  this  area 
the  Cretaceous  sea  extended  and  deposited  a  succession  of  strata  which  have  been 
paralleled  with  the  European  Upper  Cretaceous  formations,  and  have  been  divided  into 
the  following  groups  in  ascending  order :  (1)  Utatur  group,  containing  at  its  base  large 
masses  of  coral-reef  limestone  and  yielding  no  less  than  800  species  of  invertebrates, 
more  than  100  of  these  being  cephalopods,  of  which  27  are  known  to  occur  in  Europe 
or  elsewhere  out  of  India.  Some  of  these  are  Neocomian  species,  but  the  general 
character  of  the  fossils  indicates  that  this  group  may  be  equivalent  to  the  Cenomanian 
series  of  Europe.  (2)  The  Trichinopoli  group,  composed  of  sands,  clays,  limestones 
and  conglomerates  lying  unconformably  on  the  first  group.  The  fossils  are  here  not 
so  numerous  as  in  the  beds  below,  and  the  cephalopods  are  much  diminished  in 
number.  The  group  appears  to  represent  the  European  Turonian  stage.  (3)  The 
Ariyalur  group,  the  most  highly  fossiliferous  of  the  three  divisions.  Here  gasteropods 
replace  cephalopoda,  the  Cypraeide  and  Yolutids  being  specially  prominent  The 
presence  of  NautUtts  danicus  points  to  the  position  of  this  group  at  the  top  of  the 
system.  Similar  strata  appear  on  the  African  coast  in  Natal,  where  they  are  capable  of 
palieontological  subdivision  into  three  zones  like  those  of  India,  apd  contain  many  of 
the  same  species  of  fossils.^  The  most  remarkable  episode  of  Cretaceous  times  in  the 
Indian  area  was  undoubtedly  the  colossal  outpouring  of  the  Deccan  basalts  (p.  346). 
These  rocks,  as  already  remarked,  in  horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  sheets,  attain  a  vertical 
thickness  of  from  4000  to  6000  feet  or  more,  and  cover  an  area  of  at  least  200,000  square 
miles,  though  their  limits  have  no  doubt  been  reduced  by  denudation.  Their  oldest 
portions  lie  slightly  unconformably  on  Cenomanian  rocks,  and  in  some  places  appear  to 
be  regularly  interstratified  with  the  uppermost  Cretaceous  strata.  The  occurrence  of 
fresh- water  moUusks  {Physa,  Viviparus,  Unio,  Corbicula),  lands-plants,  and  insects,  both 
in  the  lowest  and  highest  parts  of  the  volcanic  series,  proves  that  the  lavas  must  have 
been  subaerial.  This  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic  outpourings  of  volcanic  matter  in  the 
world.' 

Japan.— The  labours  of  the  active  Geological  Survey  of  Japan  have  brought  to  light 
a  remarkably  full  development  of  the  Cretaceous  system  in  that  country,  and  have 

^  Heer,  *  Flora  FossiliM  Arctica ' ;  De  Saporta,  *  Le  Monde  dea  Plantes  * ;  D.  White  and 
C.  Schuchert,  BtUL  Oed.  Soc.  Atner,  ix,  (18M),  p.  343. 

2  F.  Kossmat,  Jahrb,  k,  k.  Oeol.  Reichaanst,  xliv.  (1894),  p.  463  ;  R.  B.  Newton,  Joum, 
Omchology,  viiL  (1896),  p.  136. 

*  Medlicott  and  Blanford,  '  Geology  of  India,'  2nd  edit,  by  R.  D.  Oldham,  chaps,  x. 
and  xi.     See  also  F.  Stoliczka,  Palmniograph.  Indica,  ser.  i.  iii.  v.  vi.  and  viii.  (1861-1873). 
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supplied  the  means  of  comparing  the  fannas  and  floras  of  that  system  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  great  Pacific  basin.  At  the  base  lies  a  limestone  (Torinosn)  containing  a 
rich  fauna  of  foraminifera,  corals,  bryozoa,  echinoids,  lamellibranchs,  and  gasteropods, 
while  in  some  places  it  includes  intercalated  plant-beds  with  Zamiophyllum,  Nilsa(mia, 
Podozamites.  It  is  regarded  as  probably  Neocomian.  The  Ryoseki  series  la  dis- 
tinguished by  its  varied  and  abundant  flora,  consisting  of  ferns,  lycopods,  cycads,  and 
conifers,  many  of  the  species  being  ibund  in  the  Cretaceous  series  of  India,  Enrope,  the 
Potomac  formation  of  America  and  the  Kome  beds  of  Greenland.  No  dicotyledons  are 
recorded  in  the  published  list  The  Izumi  sandstones  contain  both  marine  shells  and 
land-plants.  Among  the  former  are  species  of  Paehydiacfus,  Anisoctraa,  MacroacaphiUs, 
Phylloceras,  Hamitea^  ffelieoceras,  InoceramnSf  Avxcula^  and  Trigonia  pocilli/ormis, 
which  is  the  most  characteristic  fossil  of  the  whole.  The  plants  include  species  of 
ArundOf  Salix,  Qmrcus,  Fagus,  PlcUanuSj  Cirmanwmum^  Sequoia.  Perhaps  of  the 
same  age  as  these  sandstones  is  the  important  Hokkaido  series,  which  consists  of  sand- 
stones, conglomerates,  and  shales  with  plant-bearing  shales  and  coal-seams  at  the  top. 
The  middle  and  lower  parts  of  this  series  have  furnished  a  large  assemblage  of  fossils, 
including  nioe  species  of  Desmocercuf,  twelve  of  Hamiles,  eight  of  Lytocerca,  eight 
of  Pachydiscas,  together  with  several  species  of  AnUoceras,  AcarUhoeeras,  Oleastephanus, 
ScaphUes,  and  Crioceras,  A  number  of  the  organisms  are  specifically  identical  with 
those  found  at  Trichinoi^li  and  other  Cretaceous  localities  of  India.  The  formation 
may  represent  the  Middle  and  Upper  Cretaceous  series  of  Europe.^ 

North  America. — The  Cretaceous  system  stretches  over  a  vast  portion  of  the 
American  continent,  and  sometimes  reaches  an  enormous  thickness.  Sparingly 
developed  in  the  eastern  States,  it  runs  as  a  belt  from  Long  Island  across  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  into  Virginia.  It  spreads  out  over  a  wide  area  in  the 
south,  stretching  round  the  end  of  the  long  Palaeozoic  ridge  from  Georgia  through 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  to  the  Ohio ;  and  reappearing  from  under  the  Tertiary 
formations  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  over  a  large  space  in  Texas  and  the 
south-west.  Its  greatest  development  is  reached  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Colorado,  whence  it  ranges 
northward  into  British  America,  covering  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  prairie 
country  between  Manitoba  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  stretching  westwards  even 
as  far  as  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  where  it  is  well  developed.  It  has  a  prodigious 
northward  extension,  for  it  has  been  detected  in  Arctic  America  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  River. 

The  eastern  belt,  which  runs  from  Long  Island'  into  Virginia,  is  full  of  geological 
interest,  and  has  given  rise  to  prolonged  discussion.  It  is  divisible  broadly  into  two 
series,  of  which  the  older  is  termed  Lower  and  the  younger  Upper  Cretaceous.  The 
former,  widely  known  as  the  Potomac  formation,  has  been  more  particularly  the  field 
of  controversy,  some  writers  claiming  it  for  the  Jurassic  system,  others  as  confidently 
asserting  it  to  be  Cretaceous  (p.  1159).  Of  the  former  class  the  late  Professor  Marsh  brought 
forward  the  most  cogent  arguments  based  on  the  occurrence  of  deinosaurian  remains 
having  Jurassic  afiinities.  One  species  of  Astrodon  was  named  by  Leidy,  and  a  number 
of  other  vertebrates  by  Marsh  (Pleuroaelus^  Pricorwdon,  Allosaurus^  CobIuvus^  besides 
crocodiles,  tortoises,  fishes,  and  mollusks).  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  of  the 
Potomac  flora  has  been  confidently  appealed  to  as  aflbrding  an  unquestionable  proof  of 
the  Cretaceous  age  of  the  strata  in  which  it  is  preserved.  An  important  contribution 
to  tliis  controversy  has  been  recently  made  by  Professor  W.  B.   Clark  and  Mr.  A. 

^  *  Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  Japan,'  by  the  Imperial  Geol.  Survey  of  Japan.  Tokyo, 
1900,  p.  69. 

'  The  Cretaceous  plant-bearing  strata  of  Long  Island  have  been  described  by  A.  Holliek. 
Trans.  New  York  Acad.  Sci.  xii.  (1898),  pp.  189,  222;  xiii.  (1893),  pp.  8,  122;  BuU. 
Torrey  Botan.  Club,  xxi.  1894. 
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Bibbins,  who  have  clearly  shown  that  the  so-called  Potomac  formation  really  consists 
of  a  series  of  formations  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  lithologically,  stratigraphically, 
and  palsRontologically.  They  maintain  that  a  marked  line  of  division  can  be  drawn 
above  which  the  vertebrate  remains  have  never  been  found,  and  below  which  the 
dicotyledonous  flora  never  descends.  .They  are  disposed  to  class  the  formations  below 
that  line  (which  they  name  the  Patuxent  and  Arundel  groups)  as  probably  Jurassic, 
but  they  regard  those  which  lie  above  the  line  as  undoubtedly  Lower  Cretaceous. 
These  latter  they  reckon  as  two  in  number.  The  lower,  or  Patapsco,  consists  of  highly 
coloured  and  variegated  clays  and  sands,  some  of  which  are  full  of  leaf-impressions,  the 
thickness  of  the  whole  ranging  up  to  fully  200  feet.  These  strata  lie  with  a  marked 
unconformability  on  the  Arundel  group  underneath.  Their  fossils  include  a  few  poorly 
preserved  moUusca,  but  consist  mainly  of  land-plants,  ferns,  cycads,  conifers,  monocoty- 
ledons and  dicotyledons.  Higher  up  comes  the  Raritan  formation,  which  is  also  composed 
of  sands  and  clays,  with  beds  of  brown  earthy  lignite,  and  in  Central  Maryland  reaches 
a  thickness  of  nearly  500  feet.  Its  fossils  likewise  consist  mainly  of  land-plants,  the 
dicotyledons  showing  a  markedly  more  modern  aspect  than  those  of  the  Patapsco  beds 
below.* 

The  flora  of  the  Potomac  series  has  been  carefully  studied  by  the  ablest  palaeo- 
botanists  of  America.'  A  census  published  in  1896  gave  the  total  number  of  species 
then  known  as  737,  which  have  been  obtained  from  five  distinct  horizons.'  The 
dicotyledons  numbered  nearly  half  of  the  whole.  Those  found  in  the  older  part 
of  the  formation  have  a  primitive  character  {Fvcophyllwniy  ProUsBphyllumj  Bogersia, 
Saliciphyllum,  VUiphyllum).  The  others  include  species  of  AndroTneda^  Andia^ 
Cinnamamum,  JSttcalypiuSf  Ficus,  Hedera^  Hex,  JugldrUj  Lauras^  Magnalia,  Myriea, 
Plaianus,  QuercuSy  Bhamnus,  Salix,  Sapindus,  Sassafras,  Viburnum,  Some  of  the 
plants  are  identical  with  species  found  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  series  of  England, 
Germany,  and  Portugal. 

The  Upper  Cretaceous  formations  of  the  same  eastern  belt  lie  transgressively  upon 
the  Lower  series.  They  are  arranged  as  follows  in  ascending  order :— (1)  Matawan, 
composed  chiefly  of  sands  and  clays,  alwut  400  feet  thick  in  New  Jersey,  but 
gradually  thinning  southwards  until  towards  the  Potomac  River  they  disappear.  These 
strata  have  furnished  a  considerable  number  of  shells  of  thoroughly  marine  character, 
including  PlacerUiceras  placenta,  Scaphites  nodosus,  BacuiUes  ovaliis,  and  species  of 
Fyropsis,  Oyrodes,  Scalaria,  Turritella,  Denialium,  Ostrea,  OryphsBa,  Inoceramus,  Grassa- 
Ulla,  Cardium,  Terebratula,  also  Bemiaster,  &c.  (2)  Monmouth,  lying  conformably  on 
No.  1,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  sands,  ferruginous  and  glauconitic,  which  vary  from  60 
to  160  feet  in  thickness,  but  disappearing  in  the  direction  of  Washington.  Fossils  are 
here  strikingly  abundant  and  well  preserved,  some  of  the  layers  consisting  of  an  aggregate 
of  shells.  Among  them  are  Beleinnitella  americana,  BaculUes  ovcUhs,  Nautilus  Dekayi, 
with  a  large  assemblage  of  gasteropods  and  lamellibranchs,  as  well  as  brachiopods, 
foraminifera,  &c.  (8)  Rancocas,  composed  chiefly  of  greensand  marls,  sometimes 
highly  calcareous,  usually  between  40  and  60  feet  thick,  but  reaching  a  maximum  of 
126  feet  Though  less  varied  in  species,  the  fossils  are  individually  abundant.  They 
comprise    Sphenodiscus    lenticularis,   Nauliltis  Dekayi,    N.    Bryani^    Teredo   tibialis^ 

*  W.  B.  Clark  and  A.  Bibbins,  Joum,  GeU.  v.  (1897),  p.  479. 

'  See  particularly  W.  M.  Fontaine,  Manoffraph  xv.  U.S,  O.  S.  (1889);  B,  U.S.  O.  S, 
No.  145  (1896).  J.  S.  Newberry,  Monograph  xxvi.  U.S.  G.  S.  (1896).  L.  F.  Ward,  Ann. 
Rep.  U.S.  G.  S.  1895  and  1896.  A  list  of  60  species  of  the  Cretaceous  plants  from 
Long  Ishind  is  given  by  A.  HoUick  in  his  paper  above  cited.  Profes.sor  Ward  has 
subdivided  the  formation  into  six  series,  which  in  ascending  onler  are  (1)  James  River,  (2) 
Rappahannock,  (3)  Mount  Vernon,  (4)  Aquia  Creek,  (6)  Iron  Ore,  (6)  Alburipean  (Amboy 
and  Raritan). 

'  These  are  named  in  the  foregoing  note. 
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Jlemiaster  (sevei-ftl  species),  CardiasUr,  Anaiuhytea^  P9e%6iodiadem€L,  ScUenia,  ddaris, 
PeTUacrinus,  &c  (4)  Manasquhan,  a  group  of  highly  glanconitic  greenaands,  &0  feet 
thick  in  the  north,  but  disappearing  southwards,  owing  to  the  unconformable  OYerlap 
of  the  Tertiary  formations.  Its  fossils  are  neither  numerous  nor  varied.  They  com- 
prise some  lamellibranchs  {Osirea^  GryphmLy  CroMoldla)  and  a  number  of  fonuninifera 
( TextularUty  Nodosaria,  Globigeriiia  huUoides),^ 

The  Cretaceous  formations,  which  stretch  as  a  narrow  belt  between  the  older 
crystalline  rocks  and  the  overlying  Tertiary  deposits  through  the  States  of  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  display  both  the  lower  and  upper  divisiona  of  the 
system.  The  lower  is  well  developed  in  Alabama,  where  it  forms  the  Tuscaloosa 
formation,  about  1000  feet  thick,  composed  of  purple,  mottled  and  grey  clays  over- 
lain with  variegated  sands.  It  has  3rielded  a  number  of  plants,  which,  according  to 
Professor  L.  F.  Ward,  show  it  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Amboy  and  Raritan  clays 
at  the  top  of  the  Potomac  formation.  There  would  thus  appear  to  be  a  continuous  belt 
of  lx>wer  Cretaceous  plant-bearing  clays  ^nd  sands  from  Long  Island  into  Mississippi,  a 
distance  of  more  than  1000  miles.  These  deposits  were  formed  in  sheltered  waters 
fringing  a  well-wooded  land-surface,  and  were  eventually  submerged  under  the  sea 
which  spread  westwards  over  the  sinking  land  and  laid  down  the  Upper  Cretaceous  marine 
strata. 

The  depression  which  led  to  the  deposition  of  the  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  marine 
clays  and  sands  appears  to  have  begun  earlier,  and  to  have  been  on  a  more  extended 
scale  in  the  southern  States.  It  brought  about  the  accumulation  of  the  thick  pelagic 
formations  which  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  geology  and  scenery  of  the  region  around 
the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  formations  in  central  Texas  have  a  thickness 
of  about  1500  feet,  but  they  increase  south-westwards  until,  on  the  Mexican  frontier, 
they  reach  4000  or  5000,  and  are  said  to  swell  out  to  even  three  or  four  times  that 
bulk  in  Mexico  itself.  The  Texas  Lower  Cretaceous  deposits,  sometimes  termed  the 
Comanche  series,  have  been  divided  into  three  formations,  the  Trinity,  Fredericks- 
burg, and  Washita.  (1)  At  the  bottom  lies  the  Trinity,  consisting  of  (a)  sands 
overlain  by  (6)  Glen  Rose  limestones  and  clays,  and  these  by  (c)  the  Paluxy  sands. 
This  formation  has  yielded  a  number  of  land -plants  having  a  general  resemblance 
to  and  in  part  an  identity  with  those  of  the  Potomac  flora,  though,  as  they  include 
no  angiosperms,  Fontaine  believed  that  they  may  perhaps  be  a  little  older.  But 
higher  up  the  fossils  are  chieHy  marine,  and  though  connecting  species  run  from 
oue  zone  into  another,  several  distinct  faunas  have  been  recognised.  The  Trinity 
formation  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  Ostrea  Frankliniy  Trigonia  erenvJata, 
Hequienia  texana,  Glaucania  helvetica.  The  general  assemblage  has  a  marked 
resemblance  to  the  fauna  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  series  of  Portugal.  (2)  The 
Fredericksburg  formation,  composed  of  (a)  Walnut  clays,  (b)  Comanche  Peak  limestone, 
(c)  Caprina  (Edwards)  limestone.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  aeries  of  strata  Natim, 
Tyloatonuif  and  GryphsRa  are  prevalent,  together  with  echinoids  {ffemiasUr,  HoIo/sUTj 
ffolectypus,  Pse^idodiadema,  Cidaris)  and  three  important  ammonites  {JSu^onoceras 
pieder)ialiSf  SchlcanJbdchia  acutocarinatti,  and  S.  triniUnsis),  The  Caprina  limestone  at  the 
top  of  the  formation  ''has  an  interesting  and  remarkable  fauna,  consisting  lai^y  of 
Requienia,  Monoplenra,  Ichthyosarcolitea,  and  other  Chamidse,  with  Radiolites  or 
Sphserulltes,  Nerinea,  many  other  gasteropods,  corals,  &c.  The  general  assemblage  of 
forms  is  very  much  like  that  in  the  '  Schrattenkalk '  or  *  Caprotina  limestone '  of  the 
European  Urgonian,  and  the  similarity  extends  to  specific  forms  in  many  cases."  (8) 
The  highest  formation,  termed  the  Washita,  consists  of  four  groups :  (a)  Preston  beds,  (b) 
Fort  Worth  limestone,  (c)  Denison  Beds,  {d)  Shoal  Creek  limestone.  Many  of  the 
organisms  of  the  underlying  formation  recur  here.  Ammonoids  are  more  abundant  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  series.     They  include  Pachydiscus  brazoetuis,  ffamiUs  TremofUi, 

1  W.  B.  CUrk,  £uU.  Geol,  Soc,  .4»ier.  vUi.  (1897),  pp.  8^6-868. 
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with  a  large  development  of  the  genus  SekUgnbaehia^  mostly  of  the  type  of  the  European 
S.  inflata  {rostrata)  and  Turrilites  brazoensis.  These  strata  are  succeeded  by  others, 
which,  containing  species  of  AcarUhoceras  and  other  Ceuomanian  types,  are  placed  at 
the  base  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  series.^  This  series  in  Texas  consists  of  the  following 
formations  in  ascending  order :  (1)  Timber  Creek,  coarse  sandstones  and  some  impure 
limestone  {Aeardhoceraat  &c.)}  about  250  feet  thick  ;  (2)  Eagle  Ford  shales  with  layers  of 
limestone  and  sandstone,  800  feet,  containing  Ostrea  eongesta,  Exogyra  columbella, 
Inoceramus  exogyroides^  Buchicercu  SwcUovi,  Martoniceras  skoshonense^  and  probably  the 
equivalent  of  the  Benton  group  farther  north  ;  (3)  Austin  limestone — an  important 
and  persistent  band  of  light  grey  abundantly  fossiliferous  limestone,  with  Ostrea  wngtsta, 
Inoeeramus  (several  species),  NautiUis  elegans,  Mortonieeras  vespertinum,  M,  shoahorunse, 
Baeulites  asper,  probably  representing  the  Niobrara  group  of  the  interior  to  the  north  ; 
(4)  ''Ponderosa"  marls,  estimated  to  be  1200  feet  thick  ;  (5)  Glauconite  beds,  300  feet ; 
(6)  Laramie  group  with  lignites. 

In  Kansas  the  Lower  Cretaceous  or  Comanche  series,  in  diminished  proportions,  has 
been  separated  into  two  formations.  The  lower,  termed  the  **  Cheyenne  Sandstone," 
attains  a  thickness  of  from  40  to  70  feet,  and  has  yielded  only  plant  remains  {EhuSy 
SasaafrtiSy  OlyptostrobtUj  Sequoia),  which  point  to  a  horizon  not  far  from  that  of  the 
upper  clays  of  the  Potomac  series.  The  upper  formation,  called  the  *' Kiowa 
Shales,"  consists  chiefly  of  shales  from  70  to  150  feet  in  thickness,  which  have  furnished 
78  species  of  fossils,  vertebrate  and  invertebrate,  showing  marine  conditions  of  deposit 
{Orypheea^  Exogyra,  Cardium,  Avicula,  Schlosnhachia,  &c.).  Above  these  strata  lies 
the  formation  known  as  the  "  Mentor  (Dakota)  Sandstone  "  of  Kansas,  which  at  its  base 
has  a  band  of  brown  fossiliferous  sandstone  with  Ostrea^  Gr.rvillia,  Trigonia,  and  other 
shells.^ 

The  Black  Hills  of  Dakota  display  an  exceedingly  interesting  inlier  of  Archaean  and 
Pakeozoic  rocks,  round  which  the  Mesozoic  formations  have  been  upraised.  The  Triassic, 
Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous  formations  follow  each  other  in  successive  rings  around  the  up- 
lifted area.  The  Cretaceous  series,  resting  upon  the  upper  Jurassic  strata,  has  at  its  base 
a  group  of  fresh- water  sandstones  and  clays  with  workable  coal-seams,  from  which  nearly 
100  species  of  plants  have  been  obtained  and  described.  While  most  of  them  are  ferns, 
cycads,  and  conifers,  they  include  a  number  of  dicotyledons,  among  which  are  species 
of  Quereus,  Ficophyllum,  Sassafras,  Plataniis,  Sapindopsis,  Vibumiles,  &c.  Dr.  Ward 
shows  that  the  flora  is  essentially  Lower  Cretaceous,  and  he  compares  it  with  that  of  the 
Wealden  and  Neocomian  formations  of  Europe.^ 

In  the  vast  interior  region  which  stretches  from  Kansas  westward  into  Colorado  and 
Utah  and  northward  through  Nebraska,  South  and  North  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and 
Montana  into  the  western  part  of  the  British  possessions,  an  enormous  accumulation  of 
Upper  Cretaceous  formations  records  a  remarkable  succession  of  geological  changes  on  a 
grand  scale.  Extensive  inland  bodies  of  water  received  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding 
land  and  became  the  sites  of  thick  deposits  of  sands,  clays,  and  lignites,  among  which 
the  vegetation  and  many  of  the  fishes  and  terrestrial  animals  of  the  time  have  been 
preserved.  A  widespread  depression  allowed  the  sea  to  spread  over  these  lacustrine 
areas  for  a  time,  and  to  leave  behind  a  record  of  marine  deposits.  There  would  appear 
to  have  been  oscillations  of  level  leading  to  an  alternation  of  salt  and  fresh -water 
accumulations.  But  eventually  the  lacustrine  conditions  were  restored  on  a  greater 
scale  than  ever,  until  a  succession  of  lakes  and  alluvial  river- plains  extended  from 
Mexico  far  north  into  Yukon,  a  distance  of  more  than  2000  miles,  ^ith  a  breadth  of 
sometimes  400  or  500  miles.     This  succession  of  events  has  been  chronicled  in  a  series 


»  T.  W.  Stanton,  Jmirru  Geol.  v.  (1897),  pp.  600-607. 

2  C.  S.  Prosser,  University  Geol,  Survey  Kansas,  ii.  (1897),  p.  196. 

»  Lester  P.  Ward,  \^th  Ann,  Rep,  U.S.  G.  S.  1899. 
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of  geological  formations  which  are  arranged  as  in  the  subjoined  table  in  descending 
order :  — 

Livingstone  Formation. — A  series  of  sandstones,  grits,  conglomerates,  and  clays, 
largely  made  up  of  the  debris  of  andesitic  lavas  and  other  volcanic  rocks,  and  in- 
cluding local  intercalations  of  volcanic  agglomerates,  the  whole  amounting  to  a 
thickness  of  7000  feet.  This  formation  was  first  separated  in  1893  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Weed,  who  showed  that  it  indicates  an  uplift  and  abrasionof  the  underlying  members 
of  the  Cretaceous  series,  with  a  great  succession  of  volcanic  explosions,  by  which 
enormous  quantities  of  angular  lava-detritus  were  discharged  into  the  lake.  These 
eruptions  towards  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
series  which  took  place  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  in  Tertiary  time.  A  meagre 
molluscan  fauna  has  been  obtained  from  these  strata,  apparently  belonging 
to  brackish,  fresh  -  water,  and  terrestrial  species.  Much  more  abundant  and 
determinable  are  the  land-plants  found  towtmls  the  base  of  the  formation  in  the 
leaf-beds,  which  range  from  600  to  2000  feet  in  thickness.  Among  these  plants 
are  species  of  Abietites^  Taxodiwniy  Ginkgo^  PhragmiUs,  Populua,  SaliXy  Querciu, 
JuglatiA,  PlatanuSf  FicuSf  Cinnamomum^  Laurus,  Fraxinus,  Andromeda, 
Bhamnus.^ 

Laramie  formation. — The  chief  coal-bearing  series  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  consist- 
iug  of  buff  and  grey  sandstones,  with  bands  of  dark  clays  and  numerous  coal- 
seams,  containing  abundant  terrestrial  vegetation,  land  and  fresh-water  mollusks 
( UniOy  Limnfeaj  Planorbis,  Helix^  Pupa,  &c.),  and  remains  of  fishes  {LepidottU), 
turtles  {Trionyx,  Emya,  Compaemyi),  and  reptiles  {Crocodilua,  AgcUhaumas 
(Triceratops),  &c.).  Marine  organisms  in  some  intercalated  strata  show  that  the 
sea  still  occasionally  spread  over  the  lacustrine  region.  In  this  formation  come 
the  "Ceratops  beds"  of  Wyoming,  which,  resting  directly  upon  the  Fox  Hills 
group,  consist  of  alternating  sandstones,  shales,  and  lignites,  and  are  remark- 
able for  the  extraordinary  number  and  wonderful  preservation  of  the  deinosaurs, 
mammals,  and  other  forms  which  they  have  yielded. 

The  Laramie  formation  was  originally  termed  "  Lignitic,"  and  was  made  to  in- 
clude all  the  vast  series  of  lignite-bearing  formations  of  the  Western  Territories. 
Its  limits  have  now  been  restricted  both  below  and  above.  Its  lower  limit  is  now 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  Fox  Hills  group.  The  Livingstone  formation  has  been 
cut  off  from  its  upper  part,  so  that  in  Montana  its  thickness  has  been  reduced 
to  1000  feet. 

Montana  formation. — A  series  of  lacustrine  and  brackish-water  deposits  containing 
important  coal-seams  and  an  abundant  terrestrial  flora,  with  intercalations  of 
marine  bands.  The  flora  embraces  89  forms,  which  include  63  species  of 
dicotyledons,  10  conifers,  4  monocotyledons  and  some  ferns,  lycopods,  and  other 
plants.^  The  formation  reaches  in  Utah  a  thickness  of  2800  feet.  It  is  sub- 
divided into  two  groups,  which,  however,  cannot  always  be  distinguished  : — 

Fox  Hills  group.  — Orey,  rusty,  and  buff  sandstones,  with  numerous  beds  of  coal 
and  interstratifications  containing  a  varied  assemblage  of  marine  shells  (Bdemni- 
teilOy  Natdilusj  Ammonites,  Baculites,  Mosciaaurus,  &c.). 

Fort  Pierre  group.  —  Carbonaceous  shales,  marls,  and  clays,  Ostrea  cangesta, 
Itwceramus  Cripsii,  var.  Barabini,  Avicula Jibrosa,  Lucina  occidentalis,  OUamys 
nebrascensia,  BaculUes  ovatua,  Scaphites  nodosua.  Ammonites,  kc. ). 

Colorado  formation. — Calcareous  shales  and  clays  with  a  central  sandy  series,  and, 
in  the  Wahsatch  region,  seams  of  coal  as  well  as  fluviatile  and  marine  shells. 
Thickness  in  Kansas  340  to  380  feet,  east  of  tlie  Bocky  Mountains  800  to  1000 
feet,  but  westwards  in  the  region  of  the  Uinta  and  Wahsatch  Mountains  2000 
feet  This  group  has  yielded  a  large  marine  fauna.  Among  its  ammonoids  are 
species  of  Helicoceras,  BaculUes,  Buchiceras,  PlacerUieems,  Prionoeydus, 
Prumotropis,  Mortonicems,  Scaphites,  some  of  them  being  also  well-known 
European  forms,  such  aa  NautUus  elegans,  Prionotropis  Woolgari,  AcatUho- 
ceras  ManteUi.^    The  formation  is  subdivided  into  two  groups  : — 

1  W.  H.  Weed,  BuU.  U.S.  O,  S,  No.  105  (1893),  with  appendix  on  the  plants  by  F.  H. 
Knowltou. 

a  F.  H.  Knowlton,  BulL  U.S.  G.  S.  No.  163  (1900). 

'  T.  W.'Stanton,  *'  The  Colorado  Formation  and  its  Invertebrate  Fauna,"  BtUL  U.&  G.  S. 
No.  106  (1893). 
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Niobrara  group.  —Chalky  marls,  chalk,  shales,  with  large  calcareous  concretions 
and  seams  of  limestone  {BaculUes,  JielemniteA,  Uintacrinus,  Inoceramiu 
d^ormis,  I.  problemcUicuSf  Ostrea  congesta^  Rudiatea).  The  most  interesting 
and  important  organic  remains  furnished  by  this  group  belong  to  vertebrates. 
From  the  Niobrara  beds  of  Kansas  have  been  obtained  six  genera  of  Mosasaurs 
(ClidasteSj'TyUaauna,  Platecarpus,  ffolosaurttSy  Sironectes,  Baptosaurus)  several 
species  of  pterodactyle,  as  well  as  plesiosaurs,  turtles,  and  above  all  the  toothed 
birds  first  described  by  Marsh. 

Benton  group. — Shales,  clays,  and  limestones]  {Scaphiles  toarrenensiSf  PrUmotropia 
Woolgari,  Ostrea  congestOy  Inoceramus,  several  species,  and  sometimes  in  great 
abundance). 

On  the  Bear  River  in  south-western  Wyoming  an  important  series  of  argillaceous 
calcareous  shales,  alternating  with  thin  beds  of  sandstone,  appears  to  occupy 
a  position  intermediate  between  the  Colorado  and  Dakota  formations,  and  may 
be  a  lacustrine  representative  of  part  of  one  or  other  or  both.  It  has  >ielded  a 
large  molluscan  fauna,  belonging  chiefly  to  fresh-water  and  terrestrial  species, 
but  with  a  few  brackish -water  forms.  Among  them  are  species  of  Ostrea^ 
Modiola,  Unw,  Corbiculay  Auricula^  LimnwOy  PlanorbiSy  PhyscL,  I^eritina, 
Paehymdaniay  Hydrobia,  and  Viviparus? 

Dakota  formation,  consisting  of  yellow  and  grey  massive  (probably  lacustrine) 
sandstones,  sometimes  with  clays  and  seams  of  coal  or  lignite  (dicotyledonous 
leaves  in  great  numbers,  FicuSy  Sassafras,  PUUanuSy  Jvglans,  kc).  In  the 
Wahsatch  region  there  lies  at  the  base  a  persistent  and  coarse  conglomerate, 
sometimes  200  feet  thick.  Thickness  of  the  formation,  400  feet  and  upwards. 
In  some  places  there  are  marine  intercalations  in  this  group,  showing  that  the 
sea  lay  not  far  off  the  area  of  deposit.  Thus  in  Kansas,  the  lower  part  of  the 
formation,  consisting  of  sandstones  and  shales  with  terrestrial  plants  and  seams 
of  lignite,  is  overlain  with  saliferous  and  gypseous  sliales  containing  Corbicula, 
Cyrena,  Yoldia,  CrassateUinOy  Tellina,  MactrOy  kc.^ 

Cretaceous  formations  are  largely  developed  along  the  Pacific  slope,  where  they  reach 
a  great  thickness  in  the  coast- ranges,  and  where  they  have  undei-gone  in  some  places 
much  met&morphism.^  ^n  California  a  section  of  Cretaceous  strata  on  Elder  Creek, 
Tehama  County,  gives  a  thickness  of  about  30,000  feet  without  any  evidence  of  duplica- 
tion.'* This  pile  of  sediment,  which  is  known  as  the  Shasta-Chico  series,  is  on  the  whole 
of  marine  origin.  It  has  been  subdivided  into  three  series,  which  in  ascending  order  are 
(1)  Knoxville,  (2)  Horsetown  and  (8)  Chico.  The  Knoxville  Beds,  with  an  apparent 
thickness  of  20,000  feet,  consist  mainly  of  shales  and  shaley  sandstones  with  calcareous 
layers.  They  have  furnished  a  considerable  number  of  ammonoids  (15  species, 
including  the  genera  Pkylloccras,  LytoceraSy  Desinoceras,  Olcostephanusy  ffoplUes,  Peri- 
sphindesy  Crioc«r(w),  with  belemnites,  many  gasteropoda  {FissurideOy  PleurotomariOy  TurbOy 
Amberleyiay  CerUhiuviy  Aporrhais),  lamellibranchs   (Pecten,   AticelUiy   very  abundant, 

1  C.  A.  White,  Bull.  U.S,  O,  S.  No.  128  (1895). 

2  W.  N.  Logan,  Kaiisas  Ueol.  Surv.  ii.  (1897),  p.  202. 

'  Some  difference  of  opinion  has  risen  as  to  how  far  the  Cretaceous  rocks  have  been 
involved  in  the  metamorphism  which  has  affected  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  series.  Whitney 
and  afterwards  Becker  {Amtr.  Journ,  Sci,  xxxi.  (1886),  p.  347)  aflBrmed  that  they  have, 
others,  especially  H.  W.  Fairbanks  {Amer,  O'eologisty  1892,  1893  ;  Bull,  iiecl.  Si)c,  Amcr.  vi 
(1894),  p.  71),  have  advocated  the  opposite  opinion.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there 
was  an  extensive  protrusion  of  granitic  and  other  igneous  material  after  some  part  at  least 
of  the  Jurassic  formations  had  been  deposited.  Mr.  J.  P.  Smith  believes  that  the  Mariposa 
auriferous  slates  are  of  Jurassic  age  {Bull.  GeoL  Soc.  Amer,  v.  (1897),  p.  257). 

*  This  section  was  measured  and  tabulated  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Diller  and  J.  Stanley-Brown 
(Bull,  (reol,  Soc  Amer,  v.  (1894),  p.  438),  who  could  find  no  evidence  of  reduplication, 
though  they  admit  that  the  evidence  for  such  an  almost  incredible  thickness  is  not  irre- 
fragable. Even  if  we  reduce  the  mass  to  half  these  dimensions  it  remains  an  enormous 
mass  of  sedimentary  material. 
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IjioeeramiUt  Nucula,  Astarie,  Lucina,  Cyprifut,  Carbula)  and  brachiopods  (Bhynehonella, 
Terebratxila),  The  Horsetown  formation  presents  a  somewhat  similar  lithology  and  fauna, 
but  with  some  differences.  Ammonites  are  locally  abundant  in  its  lower  part,  those 
of  the  genera  Lytoceras  and  Phylloceraa  being  especially  well  represented  in  indiyiduals.^ 
The  remarkably  abundant  AuceUm  (the  most  characteristic  fossils  of  the  EnoxTille  beds) 
do  not  ascend  above  the  limit  which  has  been  taken  as  the  base  of  the  Horsetown  beda 
In  the  higher  part  of  this  formation  among  the  ammonoids  the  familiar  European  form 
SchUenbaehia  rostrata,  another  closely  allied  to  Douvilleiceras  mammiUatum,  and  a 
third,  which  may  be  Brongniart's  Desmoceras  Beudanti,  have  been  noted.  It  would  thus 
seem  that  while  the  Knoxville  beds  are  referable  to  the  Neocomian  series,  the  Horsetown 
include  the  rest  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  formations,  possibly  extending  into  the  upper 
division  of  the  system.  The  Chico  beds  in  the  Elder  Creek  section  were  found  on 
measurement  to  be  4000  feet  thick.  They  are  chiefly  composed  of  conglomerates  and 
sandstones,  and  have  yielded  a  good  many  marine  organisms.  In  their  lower  1500 
feet  are  found  Desmocetus,  ActsBon,  Anchura,  Gyrodes,  Tellina,  Chione,  Meekia, 
Trigonia,  &c.,  while  towards  the  top  Inoeeramtts  WhUneyi  and  Pcuhydiseus  neve- 
herryanus  are  met  with.* 

While  this  vast  accumulation  of  sediments  represents  almost  entirely  the  accumula- 
tions of  the  sea-floor  it  includes  occasional  platforms  which  have  preserved  remains  of 
the  terrestrial  vegetation  of  the  time.  At  a  height  of  about  8000  feet  above  the  base 
of  the  Knoxville  series  a  plant-bed  occurs  f^om  which  a  number  of  ferns  and  cycads  have 
been  collected,  but  no  dicotyledons  appear  in  the  list.  Another  band  at  the  top  of  the 
formation,  together  with  marine  shells  {Aucdla  crassicolliM,  Desntocenu  sp.  OkosUphanns 
mutabilis  and  Lytoceras  Baiesi)  has  furnished  specimens  of  Sagenopteris  ManteUi  and 
PUrophyllum  califomicum,  the  plants  being  directly  associated  with  the  AuceUm.^  The 
Horsetown  formation  also  contains  near  its  base  a  highly  fossilifcrous  band  which, 
besides  Belemnitea  impressttSf  Hoplites  sp.  Oleostephanua  Traski,  Lytocema  Batui,  &c, 
has  yielded  Nagliopsis  IcUi/olia,  Angioptcridium  nervosum^  A.  oreganenge. 

The  Cretaceous  system  is  prolonged  into  British  North  America,  where  it  is  well 
developed  not  only  on  the  Pacific  slopes  but  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  in 
Manitoba  and  the  North- West  Territories.  In  Vancouver  and  adjacent  islands  a  series 
of  strata,  known  as  the  Nanaimo  group,  has  furnished  a  large  series  of  oi^nic  remains, 
which,  like  the  formations  in  the  Western  United  States,  whereof  they  are  no  doubt 
prolongations,  include  both  marine  shells  and  terrestrial  plants.  The  strata,  about  5000 
feet  in  thickness,  consist  largely  of  conglomerates  and  shales  with  a  group  of  coal-bearing 
strata  740  feet  thick  at  their  base.  Among  the  marine  organisms  are  Phylloceraa 
VeUedsRy  P,  Indra,  Lytoceras  Jukesii,  Anisoeeras  vaneouvereiise,  Hamites  obstridus, 
Desmoceras  Gardeni,  Pachydisctu  ootacodensiSy  P.  JIaradai,  Belemnites,  kc.  The  plants 
include  many  dicotyledons,  palms,  and  other  forms.  This  series  is  regarded  as  Upper 
Cretaceous,  and  is  not  improbably  a  continuation  of  the  Chico  series  of  California. 
Apparently  of  somewhat  older  date  is  the  coal-bearing  series  in  the  Queen  Charlotte 
group,  of  which  the  subjoined  section  occurs  at  Skidegate  Inlet.  ^ 

1  T.  W.  Stanton,  **  The  Fauna  of  the  Knoxville  Beds,"  BuU,  U.S,  G,  S.  No.  133  (1895) ; 
Joum.  GeoL  v.  (1897).  p.  594. 

*  Stanton,  B,  U,S,  O,  S.  No.  133,  p.  16  ;  Diller  and  Stanton,  BuU.  OeoL  See,  Atner.  t. 
(1894),  p.  439.  *  Stanton,  B.  U.S.  G.  S.  No.  133,  p.  17. 

*  J.  Richardson  in  Report  of  Progress  of  Geol.  Surv.  Canada,  1871-77.  O.  M.  Dawson. 
op.  cit.  1878-79,  1886  ;  Amer.  Joum.  Sd.  xxxviii.  (1889),  p.  120 ;  op.  cU.  xxxix.  (1890). 
p.  180.  J.  F.  Wliiteaves,  Mesozoic  Fossils,  vol.  i.  Parts  L  iii.  in  publications  of  GeoL  Surcey. 
Canada;  Presidential  Address,  Trans.  Roy.  Sac.  Canada,  sect  iv.  1893.  See  also  Dr. 
Dawson's  Report  on  Geology  and  Resources  of  the  Region  near  the  49th  Parallel,  British 
North  American  Boundary  Commission,  1875  ;  Report  on  Canadian  Pacijic  Railwty, 
Ottawa,  1880. 
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Upper  shales  and  sandstones.  (Few  fossils,  the  only  form  recog- 
nised being /Ttoceramus //roft^ema^icu^)   1,500  feet. 

Conglomerates  and  sandstones  (fragments  of  Beiemnites)  .         .     2,000    „ 

Lower  shales  and  sandstones  with  a  workable  seam  of  anthracite  at 
the  base  (fossils  abundant,  including  Schlcenbaehia  rostrata  {injlata), 
Desmoceras  BeudantU  D,  planuUUum^  Lytoceras  timotheanum, 
Perisphinctes,  Beiemnites^  Inoceramus  conoeiUricus,  &c.)  .  5,000    „ 

Volcanic  agglomerates,  sandstones,  and  tuffs,  with  blocks  sometimes 

four  or  five  feet  in  diameter 3, 600    „ 

Lower  sandstones,  some  tufaceous,  others  fossiliferous  1,000    „ 


13,000    „ 

The  middle  Cretaceous  formations  of  the  North -West  Territory  have  yielded  a 
remarkable  assemblage  of  vertebrate  remains,  which  have  been  discussed  and  described 
by  Prof.  Osborn  and  Mr.  Lambe.  The  Belly  River  series,  which  is  said  to  underlie 
the  Montana  or  Fort  Pierre-Fox  Hills  groups,  and  overlies  the  Fort  Benton  and  Dakota 
groups,  has  furnished  well-preserved  remains  of  fishes  {Lepidotus,  &c.)i  plesiosaurs 
(Cimoliasaurus)^  chelonians,  rhynchocephalia  (Cliampsosaurua),  crocodiles  {Crocodilns, 
BoUoaauma),  megalosaurs  {Deinodon\  stegosaurs  {Palteosciticiis,  Stcreocephiilu8\  cera- 
topsia  {MonoeloniuSf  Stegoceras),  iguanodons  {Cionoiloti,  Trachodon),  and  mammals 
(Ptilodus,  Boreodmi),^ 

Farther  north  marine  and  coal-bearing  strata  of  Cretaceous  age  have  been  found  to 
extend  into  Yukon.  The  plants  obtained  from  them  include  species  of  Taxodiuvi, 
GlyptostrobuSy  CoryluSy  Juglans,  Sequoia,  while  among  the  shells  are  Diseina  Dawsoni, 
Cyprina  yukoncnsis,  Schlcsnbachia  borealis,  ScaphUes,  and  in  one  place  abundant 
specimens  of  one  of  the  varieties  of  Aucella  mosquensis.^  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  axis  Cretaceous  formations  in  a  plicated  condition  display  the  same 
commingling  of  marine  organisms  and  terrestrial  plants.  From  the  botanical  evidence 
Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  believed  that  he  could  make  out  three  successive  series  among  these 
fitrata.  At  the  top  he  placed  the  Mill  Creek  series,  which  supplied  him  with  some 
ferns,  cycads,  and  dicotyledons,  regarded  as  indicating  a  horizon  not  far  removed 
from  the  Dakota  formation.  In  the  middle  came  his  Intermediate  series  observed  in 
Alberta,  and  containing  Asplenium,  OlyptoatrobvSf  Taxodium,  Sterculia  vetustula,  and 
Laurus  crassinervis.  The  lowest  series  was  that  named  Kootanie,  from  its  occurrence 
at  the  Eooteny  Pass,  which  originally  furnished  27  species  of  plants,  among  which  no 
species  of  angiosperms  was  detected.'  The  study  of  the  invertebrate  remains  from  the 
•distorted  Cretaceous  rocks  of  the  Foot  Hills  and  Rocky  Mountain  ridges  led  to  the 
recognition  of  what  may  be  representatives  of  the  United  States  series  from  the  Dakota 
up  to  the  Laramie  formation.  The  Upper  Cretaceous  series  appears  to  be  widely  spread 
over  Manitoba  and  westward  over  the  Great  Prairie  plateau  in  Alberta,  Assiniboia,  and 
Saskatchewan,  where  also  the  typical  foimations  of  the  Western  United  States  have 
been  identified.  An  intermediate  group,  however,  the  ''Belly  River  series"  above 
referred  to,  has  been  intercalated  between  the  Montana  and  Colorado  formations.  It 
is  developed  in  Noi*them  Alberta  and  Western  Assiniboia.  The  plants  in  this  series 
were  found  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  to  include  some  deciduous  species,  which  also  occur  in 
the  Canadian  Laramie  group.  The  invertebrates  are  brackish  or  fresh-water  shells,  and 
the  vertebrates  include  the  interesting  assemblage  already  mentioned. 

South  America. — The  Cretaceous  system  has  been  found  to  be  well  developed  even 
as  £ELr  south  as  Patagonia,  where  the  following  succession  of  formations  in  ascending 
order  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hatcher.     The  oldest  rocks  visible  are  certain 

^  *  Contributions  to  Canadian  Paleontology,'  published  by  Canadian  Geol.  Surv.,  vol.  iii. 
Part  IL  (1902),  by  H.  F.  Osborn  and  L.  M.  Lambe. 

"  G.  M.  Dawson,  Ann,  Rep,  Geol,  Surv,  Canada,  1889,  pp.  1-227  B. 

'  Trans.  Roy,  Soc,  Canada,  iii.  (1885),  p.  11. 
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black,  hard,  fractured  slates  with  obscure  ammonites,  possibly  of  Jurassic  age.  The 
lowest  portion  of  the  Cretaceous  strata,  named  the  Pueyrredon  series,  is  about  800  feet 
thick.  At  its  base  Ho  soft  green  sands  or  marls  with  Exogyra  (about  100  feet),  surmounted 
by  conglomerate  (20  feet),  with  petrified  wood  perforated  by  small  boring  mollusks. 
Tlien  come  about  300  feet  of  soft  greenish  sandstones  and  clays  (Belgrano  beds),  which 
towards  the  top  are  rich  in  remains  of  characteristic  Mesozoic  invertebrates  indicative 
of  Middle  Cretaceous  age.  These  strata  pass  up  conformably  into  330  feet  of  red  aod 
variegated  sandstone  and  conglomerate.  The  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  forming  the 
San  Martin  series  are  estimated  to  be  8500  feet  thick,  and  appear  to  b'e  with  a  ^igbt 
unconformability  on  the  lower  members  of  the  system.  They  begin  with  a  series  of 
hard  variegated  sandstones  (Areniscas  Abigarradas  beds,  1350  feet)  yielding  hardly  any 
fossils,  but  covering  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  giving  rise  to  sti-iking  topography. 
Next  in  ascending  order  are  the  Lower  Lignite  beds  (1500  feet),  including  vast  quantities 
of  tree-tmnks,  forming  beds  20  to  30  feet  thick.  These  are  followed  by  the  Guaranitic 
or  Deinosaur  beds  (500  feet), — soft,  dark  or  mottled  clays  and  shales,  with  bright  red, 
green,  and  orange  layers,  containing  fairly  abundant  deinosaurian  remains.  These, 
which  appear  to  be  the  youngest  Cretaceous  rocks  in  South  America,  are  comparable 
with  the  Laramie  group  of  the  United  States.* 

Australasia. — Representatives  of  the  Cretaceous  system  occupy  a  vast  area  in 
Australia.  In  Queensland  their  lower  member  (*' Rolling  Downs  Formation")  is 
estimated  to  cover  three-fourths  of  the  whole  of  the  colony.  This  group  of  strata  is 
found  in  some  districts  to  pass  down  conformably  into  the  plant-bearing  Jurassic  rocks, 
and  elsewhere  to  lie  uuconformably  on  ancient  schists,  slates,  and  granites.  It  has 
yielded  numerous  species  of  foraminifera,  brachiopods,  lamellibranchs  {Ostrea  irsi- 
culosUy  Frcten,  Aucella,  hwceramiLS,  Pinnae  Mytilus,  &c.),  gasteropods,  belemnites« 
ammonites  of  the  genera  Amaltheus,  Schlcenhachia^  Haploceras^  also  Samites,  Anni- 
loceras,  Crioceras,  and  Naviilus  ;  likewise  fishes  of  the  genera  Lamna^  Aspidorhyndius^ 
Belonostomusy  and  various  ichthyosaurs  and  plesiosaurs.  The  Upper  Cretaceous  for- 
mations are  represented  by  the  "Desert  Sandstone,"  which  must  itself  have  covered  at 
least  three-quarters  of  the  colony.  It  lies  on  an  upturned  and  denuded  surface  of  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  formations  and  contains  land -plants  and  a  marine  fauna  {Micrasteri 
Rhynchonella,  Osirea^  Trigonia^  Belevinites).^ 

In  New  Zealand  the  "  Waipara  "  formation  of  Canterbury  is  believed  to  represent 
Upper  Cretaceous  and  possibly  some  of  the  older  Tertiary  horizons.  It  consists  of 
massive  conglomerates  (sometimes  6000  to  8000  feet  thick),  sandstones,  shales,  brown- 
coal  seams,  and  ironstones.  The  plants  include  dicotyledonous  leaves,  cones  and 
branches  of  araucariaus,  and  leaves  and  tw^igs  of  Dammara,  Among  the  shells  no 
cephalopods  nor  any  of  the  widesi)read  hippurites  have  yet  been  found.  With  the  re- 
mains of  fishes  {OdoniaspiSj  Lamna^  ffyhodiis)  occur  numerous  saurian  bones,  which  have 
been  referred  to  species  of  PUsiosaurvs,  Mauisaurns,  Polyeotybis,  &c.'    According  to  the 


»  J.  B.  Hatcher,  Annr.  Joiirn.  Oeol.  ix.  (1900)  p.  89.  The  huge  Deinosaurs  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  {TitajiosauruSy  Argyrowums)  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Lydekker 
{Ann.  Mils.  La  Plata;  Palnontologia  Argentina^  Parts  ii.  and  iii.).  Mr.  A.  Smith  Wood- 
ward has  also  named  some  small  crocodiles  {Notosuchus),  an  armoured  chelonian  [Midania], 
and  a  snake,  and  has  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  mingling  of  ancient  and  modern 
types  of  animal  life  in  the  same  collection,  and  to  the  remarkable  resemblance  between  the 
Patagouian  fauna  and  that  of  Australia,  Proc.  Zoo/.  iSi)C,  i.  (1901),  p.  169.  The  commingling 
of  tyi)e8  may  be  partly  due  to  inexact  observation  in  the  field  and  the  confusion  of  strata  of 
ver}'  different  ages  {see  postea,  p.  1244). 

*'*  R.  L.  Jack  and  R.  Etheridge,  juu.,  *  Geology  of  Queensland,'  chaps,  xxxi-xxxiv. 

»  Etheridge,  Q.  J.  ('.  S.  xxviii.  pp.  183,  340.  Owen,  Oed.  Mag.  viL  p.  49.  Hector, 
Trans,  New  Zealand  Inst.  vi.  p.  833.  Haast,  *  Geology  of  Canterbury  and  Wcstland,' 
p.  291.     Button  and  Ulrich,  'Geology  of  Otago,'  p.  44. 
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work  of  the  Geological  Survey  Department  of  New  Zealand,  the  Cretaceous  system  con- 
sists of  a  lower  group  (500  feet)  of  green  and  grey  incoherenl  sandstones,  in  which  beds 
of  bituminous  coal  occur  on  the  west  coast  (Lower  Greensand),  surmounted  by  a  mass  of 
strata  (2000  to  5000  feet)  which  appears  to  connect  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  series. 
The  upper  part  of  the  group  (consisting  of  marls,  greensand,  limestone  and  chalk  with 
flints)  is  thoroughly  marine  in  origin,  with  AncyloceraSy  Belemnites,  Roslellaria, 
a  pleaiosaur,  Leiodon,  &c.  The  lower  portion,  which  is  capped  by  a  black  grit  with 
marine  fossils,  contains  the  most  valuable  coal-deposits  of  New  Zealand.  The  plants 
include  dicotyledonous  and  coniferous  forms  closely  allied  to  those  still  living  in  the 
country.* 

Part  IV.  Cainozoic  or  Tertiary. 

The  close  of  the  Mesozoic  periods  was  marked  in  the  west  of  Europe 
by  great  geographical  changes,  during  which  the  floor  of  the  Cretaceous 
sea  was  raised  partly  into  land  and  partly  into  shallow  marine  and 
estuarine  waters.  These  events  must  have  occupied  a  vast  period,  so 
that,  when  sedimentation  once  more  became  continuous  in  the  region, 
the  organisms  of  Mesozoic  time  (save  low  forms  of  life)  had,  as  a  whole, 
disappeared  and  given  place  to  others  of  a  distinctly  more  modern  type. 
In  England,  the  interval  between  Jbhe  Cretaceous  and  the  next  geological 
period  represented  there  by  sedimentary  formations  is  marked  by  the 
abrupt  line  which  separates  the  top  of  the  Chalk  from  all  later  accumula- 
tions, and  by  the  evidence  that  the  Chalk  seems  to  have  been  in  some 
places  extensively  denuded  before  even  the  oldest  of  what  are  called  the 
Tertiary  formations  were  deposited  upon  its  surface.  There  is  evidently 
here  a  considerable  gap  in  the  geological  record.  We  have  no  data  for 
ascertaining  what  was  the  general  march  of  events  in  the  south  of 
England  between  the  eras  chronicled  respectively  by  the  Upper  Chalk 
and  the  overlying  Thanet  beds.  So  marked  is  this  hiatus,  that  the  belief 
was  long  prevalent  that  the  close  of  Mesozoic  time  was  marked  by  one 
of  the  great  breaks  in  the  geological  history  of  the  globe. 

Here  and  there,  however,  in  the  Franco -Belgian  basin,  traces  of 
some  of  the  missing  evidence  are  obtainable.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Danian  shelly  and  polyzoan  limestones  contain  a  mingling  of  true 
Cretaceous  organisms  with  others  which  are  characteristic  of  the  older 
Tertiary  formations.  The  fragmentary  deposits  in  which  this  transition 
can  be  traced  are  interesting,  in  so  far  as  they  help  to  show  that,  though 
in  western  Europe  there  is,  on  the  whole,  a  tolerably  abrupt  separation 
between  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  deposits,  there  was  nevertheless  no  real 
break  between  the  two  periods.  The  one  merged  insensibly  into  the 
other ;  but  the  strata  which  would  have  served  as  the  chronicles  of  the 
intervening  ages  have  either  nev^r  been  deposited  in  the  area  in  question, 
or  have  since  been  in  great  measure  destroyed.  In  southern  Europe, 
especially  in  the  south-eastern  Alps,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  Cretaceous  and 
Eocene  rocks.  These  deposits  merge  into  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  that  the  geographical  changes  of  the  western  region  did  not  extend 

1  Hector,  *  Handbook  of  New  Zealand,'  1883,  p.  29. 
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into  the  south  and  south-east.  In  North  America,  also,  on  the  one  side, 
and  in  New  Zealand  on  the  other,  there  is  a  similar  effacement  of  the 
hard  and  fast  line  which  was  once  supposed  to  separate  Mesozoic  and 
Tertiary  formations. 

The  name  Tertiary,  given  in  the  early  days  of  geology,  before  much 
was  known  regarding  fossils  and  their  history,  has  retained  its  hold  on 
the  literature  of  the  science.  It  is  often  replaced  by  the  terms  "  Cainozoic" 
{recent  life)  or  "  Neozoic  "  {new  life),  which  express  the  great  fact  that  it 
is  in  the  series  of  sti*ata  comprised  under  these  designations  that  most  recent 
species  and  genera  have  their  earliest  representatives.  Taking  as  the 
basis  of  classification  the  percentage  of  living  species  of  mollusca  found  by 
Deshayes  in  the  different  groups  of  the  Tertiary  series,  Lyell  proposed  a 
scheme  of  arrangement  which  has  been  generally  adopted.  The  older 
Tertiary  formations,  in  which  the  number  of  still  living  species  of  shells 
is  very  small,  he  named  Eocene  (datmi  of  the  recent),  including  under  that 
title  those  parts  of  the  Tertiary  series  of  the  London  and  Paris  basins 
wherein  the  proportion  of  existing  species  of  shells  was  only  3  J  per  cent.^ 
The  middle  Tertiary  beds  in  the  valleys  of  the  Loire,  Garonne,  and  Dor- 
dogne,  containing  17  per  cent  of  living  species,  were  termed  Miocene 
{less  recerU),  that  is,  containing  a  minority  of  recent  forms.  The  younger 
Tertiary  formations  of  Italy  were  included  under  the  designation  Pliocene 
(mare  recent),  because  they  contained  a  majority,  or  from  S6  to  95  per 
cent,  of  living  species.  This  newest  series,  however,  was  further  sub- 
divided into  Older  Pliocene  (35  to  50  per  cent  of  living  species)  and 
Newer  Pliocene  (90  to  95  per  cent).  A  still  later  group  of  deposits  was 
termed  Pleistocene  {most  recent),  where  the  shells  all  belonged  to  living 
species,  but  the  mammals  were  partly  extinct  forms.  This  classification, 
though  somewhat  artificial,  has,  with  various  modifications  and  amplifica- 
tions, been  adopted  for  the  Tertiary  groups,  not  of  Europe  only,  but  of 
the  whole  globe.  The  original  percentages,  however,  often  depending  on 
local  accidents,  have  not  been  very  strictly  adhered  to.  The  most  impor- 
tant modification  of  the  terminology  in  Europe  has  been  the  insertion  of 
another  stage  or  group  termed  Oligocene  (few  recent),  proposed  by 
Beyrich,  to  include  strata  that  were  formerly  classed  partly  as  Upper 
Eocene  and  partly  as  Lower  Miocene.^ 

^  Some  palaeontologists,  however,  doubt  whether  any  older  Tertiary  species,  except  of 
foraminifera  or  other  lower  organisms,  is  still  living. 

'  Other  divisions  of  the  organic  world  have  been  proposed  as  the  basis  of  a  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  Tertiary  formations.  Of  these  schemes  the  most  important  are  those 
which  have  made  use  of  the  succession  of  the  higher  vertebrates  as  the  groimdwork  of 
classification.  Gaudry  showed  how  the  Tertiary  formations  of  Europe  w^ere  marked  off  from 
each  other  by  the  appearance  and  disappearance  x>f  successive  types  of  mammalian  hfe 
('Les  Enchatnements  du  Monde  Animal — Mammiferes  Tertiaires,'  1878).  Boyd  Dawkios 
proposed  the  fossil  mammalia  as  the  basis  of  a  stratigraphical  arrangement  (Q.  /.  O-  <& 
1880,  p.  379).  Dr.  Forsyth  M^^or  has  elaborated  a  table  of  the  succession  of  mammalian 
genera  from  the  Trias  to  the  top  of  the  Lower  Pliocene  {GeoL  Mag,  1899,  pp.  60-69). 
Marsh  employed  not  only  mammalian  types  but  the  remarkable  reptilian  forms  supplied  by 
the  Mesozoic  and  Cainozoic  rocks  of  the  United  States,  and  he  in  some  cases  named  a 
formation  or  group  of  strata  from  its  most  characteristic  vertebrate,  as  in  the  case  of 
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Some  writers,  recognising  a  broad  distinction  between  the  older  and 
the  younger  Tertiary  deposits  of  Europe,  have  proposed  a  classification 
into  two  main  groups :  1st,  Eocene,  Older  Tertiary  or  Palaeogene,  including 
Eocene  and  Oligocene ;  and,  2nd,  Younger  Tertiary  or  Neogene,  com- 
prising Miocene  and  Pliocene.  This  subdivision  has  been  advocated  on 
the  ground  that,  while  the  older  deposits  indicate  a  tropical  climate,  and  con- 
tain only  a  very  few  living  species  of  organisms,  the  younger  groups  point 
to  a  climate  approaching  more  and  more  to  that  of  the  existing  Mediter- 
ranean basin,  while  the  majority  of  their  fossils  belong  to  living  species.^ 
The  Tertiary  periods  witnessed  the  development  of  the  present 
distribution  of  land  and  sea  and  the  final  upheaval  of  most  of  the  great 
mountain-chains  of  the  globe.  Some  of  the  most  colossal  disturbances 
of  the  terrestrial  crust,  of  which  any  record  remains,  took  place  during 
these  periods.  Not  only  was  the  floor  of  the  Cretaceous  sea  upraised  into 
low  lands,  with  lagoons,  estuaries,  and  lakes,  but  afterwards,  throughout 
the  heart  of  the  Old  World,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Japan,  the  bed  of  the 
early  Tertiary  or  nummulitic  sea  was  upheaved  into  a  succession  of  giant 
mountains,  some  portions  of  that  sea-floor  now  standing  at  a  height  of 
at  least  16,500  feet  above  the  sea. 

During  Tertiary  time  also  there  was  an  abundant  manifestation  of 
volcanic  activity.  After  a  long  quiescence  during  the  succession  of 
Mesozoic  periods,  volcanoes  broke  forth  with  great  vigour  both  in  the 
Old  and  the  New  World.  Vast  floods  of  lava  were  poured  out,  and  a 
copious  variety  of  rocks  was  produced,  ranging  from  highly  basic  basalts, 
limburgites,  and  peridotites  to  rhyolites,  quartz-felsites,  and  granites. 

The  rocks  deposited  during  these  periods  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  earlier  times  by  increasingly  local  characters.  The  nummulitic 
limestone  of  the  older  Tertiary  groups  is  indeed  the  only  widespread 
massive  formation  which,  in  the  uniformity  of  its  lithological  and  palaeon- 
tological  characters,  rivals  the  rocks  of  Mesozoic  and  Palaeozoic  time. 
As  a  rule,  the  Tertiary  deposits  now  visible  as  part  of  the  dry  land  are 
loose  and  incoherent,  and  present  such  local  variations,  alike  in  their 
mineral  composition  and  organic  contents,  as  to  show  that  they  were 
mainly  accumulated  in  detached  basins  of  comparatively  limited  extent, 
and  in  seas  so  shallow  as  to  be  apt  from  time  to  time  to  be  filled  up  or 
elevated,  and  to  become  in  consequence  brackish  or  even  fresh. ^  These 
local  characters  are  increasingly  developed  in  proportion  to  the 
recentness  of  the  deposits.     The  pelagic  accumulations  of  Tertiary  time 

"Atlantosaurus  Beds,"  "Ceratops  Beds,"  '*  Brontottierium  Beds,"  "Pliohippus  Beds" 
{ATner.  Joum,  Sci.  xiv.  (1877),  pp.  338-378  ;  vi.  (1898),  p.  483  ;  Oecl,  Mag.  1898,  p.  565). 
The  same  principle  has  been  carried  out  with  greater  precision  by  Messrs.  Osborn,  Wortnian, 
and  Matthew,  who  have  prepared  a  table  of  the  succession  of  formations  in  the  whole 
Tertiary  series  of  the  West,  and  have  placed  opposite  to  each  subdivision  the  name  of  the 
vertebrate  fossil  by  which  it  is  more  particularly  characterised  {Bull.  Avier.  Mus,  Nat.  Hist^ 
xu.  (1809),  p.  20). 

1  Homes,  Jahrb,  OeoL  Reichaanst.  1864,  p.  510. 

*  The  peculiar  characters  of  the  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  Western  Territories  of  North 
America  are,    however,  displayed   over  areas  which  •  in   Europe   would   be    regarded    a» 
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still  for  the  most  part  lie  beneath  the  oceans  in  which  they  were  laid 
down,  though  here  and  there,  as  in  the  Pacific  basin,  upheaval  connected 
with  volcanic  action  has  raised  some  parts  of  the  limestones  above  sea- 
level  (ante,  p.  621). 

Climate  during  Tertiary  time  underwent  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
some  remarkable  changes.  Judging  from  the  terrestrial  vegetation 
preserved  in  the  strata,  we  may  infer  that  in  England  the  climate  of  the 
oldest  Tertiary  periods  was  of  a  temperate  character,^  but  that  it 
became  during  Eocene  time  tropical  and  subtropical,  even  in  the  centre 
of  Europe  and  North  America.  It  then  gradually  grew  more  temperate, 
but  flowering  plants  and  shrubs  continued  to  live  even  far  within  the 
Arctic  circle,  where,  then  as  now,  unless  the  axis  of  the  earth  has  mean- 
while shifted,  there  must  have  been  six  sunless  months  every  year. 
Growing  still  cooler,  the  climate  passed  eventually  into  a  phase  of  extreme 
cold,  when  snow  and  ice  extended  from  the  Arctic  regions  far  south  into 
Europe  and  North  America.  Since  that  time,  the  cold  has  again  diminished, 
until  the  present  thermal  distribution  has  been  reached. 

With  such  changes  of  geography  and  climate,  the  plant  and  animal  life 
of  Tertiary  time,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  is  found  to  have  been 
remarkably  varied.  Entering  upon  the  Tertiary  series  of  formations,  we 
find  ourselves  upon  the  threshold  of  the  modern  types  of  life.  The  ages 
when  lyeopods,  ferns,  cycads,  and  yew-like  conifers  were  the  leading  forms 
of  vegetation,  have  passed  away,  and  that  of  the  dicotyledonous  angiosperms 
— the  hard-wood  trees  and  evergreens  of  to-day — now  succeeds  them,  but 
not  by  any  sudden  extinction  and  re-creation ;  for,  as  we  have  seen  (p. 
1164),  some  of  these  trees  had  already  made  their  appearance  in  Cretaceous 
times  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  hippurites,  inocerami, 
ammonites,  belemnites,  baculites,  turrilites,  scaphites,  and  other  mollusks, 
which  had  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  molluscan  life  of  the  later 
Secondary  periods,  now  cease.  The  great  reptiles,  too,  which,  in  such 
wonderful  variety — deinosaurs,  ichthyosaurs,  plesiosaurs,  pterosaurs,  and 
other  types — had  been  the  dominant  animals  of  the  earth's  surface,  alike 
on  land  and  sea,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  Lias,  now  vanished. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mammalia  advanced  in  augmenting  diversity  of 
type  until  they  reached  a  maximum  in  variety  of  form  and  in  bulk  just 
before  the  cold  epoch  referred  to.  When  that  refrigeration  passed  away 
and  the  climate  became  milder,  the  extraordinary  development  of 
mammalian  life  that  preceded  it  is  found  to  have  disappeared  also,  being 
only  feebly  represented  in  the  living  fauna  at  the  head  of  which  man  has 
taken  his  place. 

1  J.  S.  Gardner  iu  *'  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  Metn,  Oeol,  Surv,  1889,  p.  106. 
lu  the  detailed  discussion  of  the  climate  of  Eocene  time  by  Max  Semper  (cited  ante,  p.  S34), 
he  analyses  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  published  lists  (sometimes  now  of  little  critical 
value)  of  older  Tertiary  plants  and  invertebrates,  discusses  the  probable  direction  and 
temperature  of  the  marine  currents  of  the  period,  and  concludes  that  geog^phical  changes 
have  had  far  more  influence  on  climate  than  has  generally  been  assumed.  He  considers 
the  efltect  of  a  displacement  of  the  north  pole  about  20°  towards  North  America. 
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Section  L  Eocene. 

S  1.  General  Characters. 

Rocks. — In  Europe  and  Asia  the  most  widely  distributed  deposit  of 
this  epoch  is  the  nummulitic  limestone,  which  extends  from  the  Pyrenees 
through  the  Alps,  Carpathians,  Caucasus,  Asia  Minor,  Northern  Africa, 
Persia,  Beloochistan,  and  the  Suleiman  Mountains,  and  is  found  in  China 
and  Japan.  It  attains  a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet.  In  some 
places  it  is  composed  mainly  of  foraminifera  {Nmnvmlites  and  other  genera); 
but  it  sometimes  includes  a  tolerably  abundant  marine  fauna.  Here  and 
there  it  has  assumed  a  compact  crystalline  marble-like  structure,  and  can 
then  hardly  be  distinguished  from  a  Mesozoic  or  even  Palaeozoic  rock. 
Enormous  masses  of  sandstone  occur  in  the  eastern  Alps  (Vienna  sand- 
stone, Flysch),  referred  partly  to  the  same  age,  but  seldom  containing  any 
fossils  save  fucoids  (pp.  1205,  1239).  The  most  familar  European  type 
of  Eocene  deposits,  however,  is  that  of  the  Anglo-Parisian  and  Franco- 
Belgian  area,  where  are  found  numerous  thin  local  beds  of  usually 
soft  and  uncompacted  clay,  marl,  sand,  and  sandstone,  with  hard  and 
soft  bands  of  limestone,  containing  alternations  of  marine,  brackish,  and 
fresh-water  strata.  This  type  of  sedimentation  evidently  indicates  more 
local  and  shallower  basins  of  -  deposit  than  the  wide  Mediterranean 
sea,  which  stretched  across  the  heart  of  the  Old  World  in  early  Tertiary 
time. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  familiar  European  type  of 
soft  clays  and  sands  emerges  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  as  a 
belt  which,  beginning  in  New  Jersey,  broadens  out  southwards  so  as  to 
cover  all  Florida,  to  sweep  over  the  plains  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  to  stretch  up  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  into  Missouri.  As  the 
rocks  are  traced  round  the  Gulf  region  they  are  found  to  have  become 
firm  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones,  with  seams  of  lignite.  In  the 
interior  a  succession  of  large  fresh-water  lakes .  was  formed,  wherein  a 
series  of  sediments  was  accumulated  unconformably  upon  the  Cretaceous 
formations.  These  deposits  have  preserved  with  remarkable  fulness  a 
record  of  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  time.  On  the  Pacific  slope  the 
Eocene  sea  extended  for  some  way  inland  over  the  site  of  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington, 

Life. — The  flora  of  Eocene  time  has  been  abundantly  preserved  on 
certain  horizons.  In  the  English  Eocene  groups,  a  succession  of  several 
distinct  floras  has  been  observed,  those  of  the  London  Clay  and  Bagshot 
l^eds  being  particularly  rich.  The  plants  from  the  London  Clay  indicate 
a  warm  climate.^  They  include  species  of  Callitris,  Solenosfrohus,  Cupressi- 
niles.  Sequoia,  Ginkgo  (Salishuria),  Agave^^^milax,  Amomum,  Nipa  (Fig.  460), 
Magnolia,  Nelumbium,  Firtaj-ia,  Highlea,  Sajnndm,  Eumhiptu.%  Cotoneaster, 
Prunus,  Amygdahis,  Faboidea,  &c.     Proteaceous   plants   like    the   living 

*  Ettingshansen,  Proc,  Roy,  Stjc.  xxix.  (1879),  p.  388. 
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Australian  Fetrophila  and  Isopogm  have  been  asserted  to  form  part  of 
the  Lower  Eocene  vegetation,  but  their  occurrence  is  not  yet  proved ; 
the  so-called  Petrophiloides  is  now  regarded  as  an  alder  (Fig.  460).^ 
During  Middle  Eocene  time  in  the  umbrageous  forests  of  evergreen  trees 


Fig.  460.— Eocene  Plants, 
o,  Sabal  oxyrhachis,  Heer  (reduced) ;  h,  Petrophiloides  Richardsoni ;  c,  Nipa  Bortini,  Brongn,  sp.  (4). 

— laurels,  cypresses,  and  yews — there  grpw  species  of  ferns  (Lygodium, 
Aspleniuviy  <fec.),  also  of  many  of  our  familiar  trees  besides  those  just 
mentioned,  such  as  chestnuts,  beeches,  elms,  poplars,  hornbeams,  willows, 
figs,  planes,  and  maples.     The  subtropical  character  of  the  climate  was 


Fig.  461. — Numniulitic  Limestone  (§). 

shown  by  clumps  of  Pandanus,  with  here  and  there  a  fan-palm  (Fig.  460) 
or  feather-palm,  a  tall  aroid  or  a  towering  cactus.^ 

1  J.  S.  Gardner,  op.  cil.  p.  108. 

*  J.  S.  Gardner  and  C.  B.  Ettingshausen,  **  British  Eocene  Flora,"  2  vols.  PaJMOntograph. 
Soc.  1879-86  ;  L.  Grid,  *'  Recherches  sur  la  Vegetation  de  I'Ouest  de  la  France  k  I'Epoquc 
Tertiaire,"  Ann.  Scien.  Giol.  ix.  (1877) ;  Ettingshausen,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc  xxx.  (1880K 
p.  228  ;  Comte  de  Saporta,  'Le  Monde  des  Plantes,*  1879,  p.  207. 
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The  Eocene  fauna  of  western  and  central  Europe  presents  similar 


Fig.  4rt2.— Eocene  Lainellibranchs. 

n,  Cardium  porulosum,  Lam. ;  6,  Corbula  regnlbiensis,  Mor.  ;  c,  Liicina  sqiianmla,  Desh.  ; 

d,  Corblcula  (Cyrena)  cuneiformls,  Sow.  (§). 

evidence  of  tropical  or  subtropical  conditions.     Especially  characteristic  are 
foraminifera  of  the  genus  NummuUtes,  which  occur  in  prodigious  numbers 


Fig.  463.— Eocene  Gasteropo«ls. 
a,  Fuaua  (Clavallthea)  long»vu8,  Brand,  (f) ;  h,  Cerithiura  (Campanile)  gigantenm,  Lam.  (^) ;  c,  Melania 
(Melanatria)  Inquinata,  Defr.  (|) ;  d,  Volutilithcs  elevate,  Sow.  (§)  ;  r,  RimelU  fisaurella.  Desh  «)  • 
/,  Genua  deperdltns,  Bnig.  (J). 

in  the  nummulite  limestone  (Fig.  461),  and  also  occupy  different  horizons 
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in  the  English  and  French  Eocene  basins.  The  assemblage  of  mollusca  is 
very  large,  most  of  the  genera  being  still  living,  though  many  of  them 
are  confined  to  the  warmer  seas  of  the  globe  (Figs.  462,  463).  Character- 
istic forms  are  Bebsepia,  Nautilm,  Cancellaria,  Fusus,  Pseudolmi,  OlivOy 
Foluta,  ConuSy  Mitra,  Cejithium,  Melania,  Turritella,  JRosteUariay  Pleurot^nMy 
Cyprssa,  Natica,  Scala,  Carbula,  Ci/rena,  Cytherea  {Meretrix\  Chama,  Lucina} 
Fish  remains  are  not  infrequent  in  some  of  the  clays,  chiefly  as  scattered 
teeth  (Fig.  464)  and  otoliths.  The  living  tropical  siluroid  genus  Arim 
has  been  found  in  these  deposits.  Some  of  the  more  common  selachian 
genera  are  Lamna,  OdontaspiSy  Myliobatis,  Aetobates,  Fristis,  Ganoids  are 
now  rare.  Teleosteans  are  represented  by  FhylhduSy  Arius,  and  other 
genera.  The  Eocene  reptiles  present  a  singular  contrast  to  those  of 
Mesozoic  time.  They  consist  largely  of  tortoises  and  tiu*tles,  with 
crocodiles  and  sea-snakes.  It  is  suggestive  to  find  remains  of  siluroid 
fish,  crocodiles,  and  chelonians,  preserved  in  deposits  of  Eocene  age,  for 
the  assemblage  is  like  what  may  now  be  met  with  in  tropical  seas  of  the 


Fig.  464.— Eocene  Fishes, 
a,  OdontaspiB  elegans,  tooth  or,  Ag.  {%)  ;  b,  Lamna  obliqua,  tooth  of,  Ag.  (|X 

present  time.  An  interesting  series  of  remains  of  birds  has  been 
obtained  from  the  English  Eocene  beds.  These  include  Argilhrtiis 
longipennis  (perhaps  representative  of,  but  larger  than,  the  modern 
albatross),  Basornis,  Gastarnis,  Halcyoimis  toliapicus,  LUhornis  vuUurinuSy  and 
Odontopteryx  toliapicus,  a  fish-eating  bird  with  bony  tooth-like  processes 
to  its  large  beak.  From  the  upper  Eocene  beds  of  the  Paris  basin 
ten  species  of  birds  have  been  obtained,  including  forms  allied  to 
the  buzzard,  osprey,  hawk,  nuthatch,  quail,  pelican,  ibis,  flamingo,  and 
African  hornbill.^  But  the  most  notable  feature  in  the  palaeontology  of 
the  period  is  the  advent  of  some  of  the  numerous  mammalian  forms  for 
which  Tertiary  time  was  so  distinguished.  In  the  Lower  Eocene  period 
appeared  the  primitive  carnivores  Arctocyon  and  Falssonktis,  two  animals 
with  marsupial  affinities,  the  former  with  bear-like  teeth,  the  latter  with 

^  For  a  list  of  British  Eocene  and  Oligoceue  moUusca  consult  the  volume  by  R.  B. 
Newton,  one  of  the  series  of  Catalogues  issued  by  the  British  Museum. 

2  Owen,  Q.  J.  0\  S.  1856,  1878,  1878,  1880.  Boyd  Dawkins,  *  Early  Man  in  Britain,' 
p.  83.     Milne  Edwards,  *  Oiseaux  Fossiles,'  ii.  543. 
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teeth  like  those  of  the  Tasmanian  dasyure  ;  also  the  tapir-like  Coryphodon  ; 
the  small  hog-like  Hyracotherium,  with  canine  teeth  like  those  of  the 
peccary,  and  a  shape  intermediate  between  that  of  the  hog  and  the  hyrax. 
Middle  Eocene  time  was  distinguished  by  the  advent  of  a  group  of 
remarkable  tapir-like  animals  (Palseotherium,  Palaplotherium^  Lophiodoriy^ 
Pachynolophus) ;  creodonts  or  forms  of  primitive  carnivores  {Proviverray 
Pterodan,  Hyxnodon,  Cynodon) ;  and  lemuroids  (HeterohyuSy  Microchmtis, 
Ccenapithecus),  the  earliest  representatives  of  the  tribe  of  monkeys. 
With  the  upper  Eocene  period,  besides  the  abundant  older  tapir -like 
forms,  there  came  others  (Anaplotherium  (Fig.  468),  Anchitherium),  some 
of  which  presented  characters  intermediate  between  those  of  the  tapiroid 
Palaeotheres  and  the  true  Equidae.     They  were  about  the  size  of  small 


Fig.  465. — Palrcotherium  magnum,  Cuv.  (.^j). 

ponies,  had  three  toes  on  each  foot,  and  are  regarded  as  ancestors  of  the 
horse.  Numerous  hog-like  animals  (Diplopus,  Ilyopotamus)  mingled  with 
herds  of  ancestral  hornless  forms  of  deer  and  antelopes  (IJichohme, 
Dichodan,  Amphitragvlus),  Opossums  abounded.  Among. the  carnivores 
above  referred  to  were  animals  resembling  wolves  {Cynodon\  foxes  {Am- 
phicyon),  and  wolverines  (Hyienodan  or  Tylodon).  There  appear  to  have 
been  also  representatives  of  our  hedgehogs,  squirrels,  and  bats.^ 

It  is  from  the  thick  Eocene  lacustrine  formations  of  the  western 
Territories  of  the  United  States  that  the  most  important  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  animals  of  early  Tertiary  time  have  been  made,  thanks 
to  the  admirable  and  untiring  labours,  first  of  Leidy,  subsequently  of 
Marsh  at  Newhaven,  Cope  at  Philadelphia,  and  Osborn  and  Wortman  in 
New  York.  The  herbivorous  ungulates  appear  to  have  formed  a  chief 
element  in  this  western  fauna.  They  included  some  of  the  oldest  known 
ancestors   of   the    horse,   with   four-toed    feet,    and    even   in    one   form 

*  H.  FUhol,  Mem.  OioL  Soc,  France  (3),  v.  No.  1  (1888). 

2  Gaudry,  *  Lea  Enchainements  du  Monde  Animal, '  p.  4.      Boyd  Dawkins,  *  Early  Man 
in  Britain,'  chap,  ii.     L.  Riitimeyer,  Verhandl.  Naturfor.  Basel,  ix.  (1890),  Heft  2. 
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(Eohippus)  %vith  rudiments  of  a  fifth  toe ;  also  various  hog-like  animals 
Eohyus^  Parahfjus)y  tapirs,  and  rhinoceroses.     Some  of  the  most  peculiar 


Fig.  406.— Uintatheriun.  ralrabile.  Marsh  (AX 


forms  were  those  of  the  type  termed  Tillodont  by  Marsh,  presenting  a 
remarkable  union  of  the  characters  of  ungulates,  rodents,  and  carnivores, 


Fig.  467.— 8ku11  of  Uintatherium  (Tinocents)  ingens  (about  -^  ). 

and  especially  striking  from  their  pair  of  long  incisor  teeth  {TiUoihemvi, 
Anchippodii^,   Stylinodon).      This    author,    from   another  assemblage  of 
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BkuUs  and  bones  of  animals  about  as  large  as  a  fox,  has .  proposed  to 
establish  a  separate  order  of  mammals,  that  of  the  Mesodactyla,  which  in 
his  opinion  stands  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  typical  ungulates 
that  the  tillodonts  do  to  rodents.^  Still  more  extraordinary  were  the 
Deinocerata  or  Uintatheriidae,  possessing,  according  to  Marah,  the  size 
of  elephants,  with  the  habit  of  rhinoceroses,  but  bearing  a  pair  of  long 
horn-like  prominences  on  the  snout,  another  pair  on  the  forehead,  and  a 
single  one  on  each  cheek  {Uintatherium,  Figs.  466,^  467,  including  in  the 
same  genus  the  forms  described  under  the  names  DeiTwceras^  Tinoceras, 
Eobasileus,  Loxolophodon),  With  these  animals  there  coexisted  large  and 
small  carnivores  of  the  primitive  type  of  the  Creodonts  (PalasonidiSy 
Fiverravus,  Awhlyctaiius,  Patriofelis,  Oxyxna,  Miads  {Uintacyon\  Sinqpa, 
Packyasna,  &c).  There  were  likewise  early  types  of  lemuroid  monkeys 
{Anaptomorphus)  and  others  which  by  some  palaeontologists  have  been 
regarded  as  probably  primitive  anthropoid  apes  (Microsyops). 

§  2.  Local  Development. 

Britain.' — Entirely  confined  to  the  south-eastern  part  of  England,^  the  British 
Eocene  strata  occupy  two  synclinal  depressions  in  the  Chalk,  which,  omng  to 
denudation,  have  become  detached  into  the  two  well-defined  basins  of  London  and 
Hampshire.     They  have  been  arranged  as  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 

Hampshire,  Lmidon. 

Headon  Hill  or  Barton  Sands. 

Barton  Clay.  Upper  Bagshot  Sands. 

Bracklesbam  beds,  and  leaf  beds  of      Middle   Bagshot  beds,  part  of  Lower 
Boiunemouth  and  Alum  Bay.  Bagshot  Sands. 

Part  of  Lower  Bagshot  Sands. 

London  Clay  (Bognor  beds).  Sherth  or  Oldhaven  beds. 

Woolwich  and  Readmg  beds.  Woolwich  and  Reading  beds. 

Tlianet  Sand. 

Lower  Eocenk. — The  ThanetSand^at  the  base  of  the  London  basin  consists  of 
pale  yellow  and  greenish  sands,  sometimes  clayey,  and  containing  at  their  bottom  a  thin, 
but  remarkably  constant,  layer  of  gi-een- coated  flints  resting  directly  on  the  Chalk. 
According  to  Mr.  Whitaker,  it  is  doubtful  if  proof  of  actual  erosion  of  the  Chalk  can 
anywhere  be  seen  under  the  Tertiary  deposits  in  England,  and  he  states  that  the 

1  Marsh,  op.  cit.  (1892),  p.  445.  See  also  H.  F.  Oabom,  Joum.  Acad.  Philadelph.  ix, 
(1888).     Compare  the  lists  of  manunalia,  postea,  pp.  1234  and  1243. 

^  This  restoration  was  supplied  by  Professor  Marsh,  whose  Monograph  on  the  Deinocerata 
the  student  should  consult.     Mon.  U.S.  O.  S.  vol.  x.  (1886). 

'  See  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  *  Geology  of  England  and  Wales.'  Prestwich,  Q.  J.  if.  & 
vols.  iii.  vi.  viii.  x.  xi.  xiiL  Edward  Forbes,  "  Tertiary  Fluvio-marine  Formation  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,"  Mem.  GeoL.  Surv.  1856.  H.  W.  Bristow,  C.  Reid,  and  A.  Strahan,  "Geology  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,"  Mem.  Oeol.  Surv.  2nd  edit.  1889.  Whitaker,  "  Geology  of  London,"  Mem. 
GeU.  Surv.  1889.     Phillips,  *Greology  of  Oxford  and  the  Thames  Valley,'  1871. 

*  Mr.  J.  S.  Gardner,  however,  has  classed  as  Eocene  the  plant-bearing  beds  of  Bovey, 
Antrim,  &c.,  described  at  p.  1251  under  the  Oligocene  subdivision. 

»  Prestwich,  Q.  J.  O.  S.  viii.  (1852),  p.  287. 
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Thanet  Sand  everywhere  lies  upon  an  even  surface  of  Chalk  with  no  visible  unconform- 
ability.^  Professor  Phillips,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  the  Chalk  at  Reading  as 
having  been  "  literally  ground  down  to  a  plane  or  undulated  surface,  as  it  is  this  day  on 
some  ]3arts  of  the  Yorkshire  coast,"  and  having  likewise  been  abundantly  bored  by 
iithodomous  shells.'  The  Thanet  Sand  appears  to  have  been  formed  only  in  the  London 
basin ;  at  least  it  has  not  been  recognised  at  the  base  of  the  Eocene  series  in  Hamp- 
shire. It  has  yielded  numerous  organic  remains  in  East  Kent,  but  is  almost  unfossili- 
ferous  farther  west.  Its  fossils  comprise  about  70  known  species  (all  marine  except  a 
few  fragments  of  terrestrial  vegetation).  Among  them  are  several  foraminifera,  numer- 
ous lamellibranchs  {AstarU  tenera,  Oyprina  Scutellaria  {pianola),  Ostrea  beUovaeim, 
CucullsBa  decuasaia  {craaaatina),  Pholadomya  cuneata,  P,  Koninckii,  CorhvZa  regulbienm, 
&c.),  a  few  species  of  gasteropods  {Natica  infundilnUum  {svMepressa),  Aporrfiais 
Sowerbiij  &c.),  a  nautilus,  and  the  teeth,  scales,  and  bones  of  fishes  {Odontaspis, 
Pisodus). 

The  Woolwich  and  Reading  Beds,*  or  ** Plastic  Clay"  of  the.  older  geolo- 
gists, consist  of  lenticular  sheets  of  plastic  clay,  loam,  sand,  and  pebble-beds,  so  variable 
in  character  and  thickness  over  the  Tertiary  districts  that  their  homotaxial  relations 
would  not  at  first  be  suspected.  One  type  (Reading)  presenting  unfossiliferous  lenti- 
cular, mottled,  bright-coloured  clays,  with  sands,  sometimes  gravels,  and  even  sand- 
stones and  conglomerates,  occurs  throughout  the  Hampshire  basin  and  in  the  northern 
and  western  ]3art  of  the  London  basin.  A  second  type  (Woolwich),  found  in  West  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex,  from  Newhaven  to  Portslade,  consists  of  light-coloured  sands  and 
grey  clays,  crowded  with  estuarine  shells.  A  third  type,  seen  in  East  Kent,  is  composed 
only  of  sands  containing  marine  fossils.  These  differences  in  lithological  and  palseonto- 
logical  characters  serve  to  indicate  the  geographical  features  of  the  south-east  of 
England  at  the  time  of  deposit,  showing  in  particular  that  the  sea  of  the  Thanet  beds 
had  gradually  shallowed,  and  that  an  estuary  now  partly  extended  over  its  site.  The 
organic  remains  as  yet  obtained  from  this  group  amount  to  more  than  100  species. 
They  include  a  few  plants  of  terrestrial  growth,  such  as  Ficus  Forbesi,  Grevillea  Heeri, 
Laurus  Uookeri,  Aralia^  Lygodium,  Liriodendron,  and  Platanus — a  flora  which, 
containing  some  apparently  persistent  types,  has  a  temperate  facies.*  The  lamelli- 
branchs are  partly  estuarine  or  fresh -water,  partly  marine ;  characteristic  8pecie> 
being  Corbicula  citneiformis,  C.  cordala,  and  C.  tellinella.  Ostrea  bellova^na  forms  a 
thick  oyster-bed  at  the  base  of  the  series,  besides  occurring  throughout  the  group. 
Ostrea  teiiera  is  likewise  abundant.  The  gasteropods  include  a  similar  mixture  of 
marine  with  flu  via  tile  species  {Fotamides/unatuSy  Melania  {Melanatria)  inquinaia^  Jlelan- 
opns  buccinoides,  Neritina  globuhis^  Natica  infundibvZum^  Pisania  {Fu9iui)  IcUa,  Viviparm 
{Palvdina)  lentus,  Planorbis  hemistmna,  Pitharella  Eickmanni,  &c.).  The  fish  are 
chiefly  sharks  {Odontaapis).  Bones  of  turtles,  scutes  of  crocodiles,  and  remains  of 
gigantic  birds  {Gaatomis)  have  been  found.  The  highest  organisms  are  bones  of 
mammalia,  including  the  Coryphodon. 

The  Blackheath  or  Oldhaven  Beds,'  at  the  base  of  the  London  Clay,  con- 
sist in  W.  Kent  almost  wholly  of  rolled  fliut-i)ebbles  in  a  sandy  base,  which,  as  Mr. 
Whitaker  suggests,  may  have  accumulated  as  a  bank  at  some  little  distance  from 
shore.  Though  of  trifling  thickness  (20-40  feet),  they  have  yielded  upwards  of  150 
species  of  fossils.  Traces  of  Ficu,Sy  Cinnamonmmj  and  conifers  have  been  obtained  from 
them,  indicating  j)erhaps  a  more  subtropical  character  than  the  flora  of  the  beds  below. 


1  '  (Geology  of  London,'  p.  107. 
a  *  Geology  of  Oxford,'  p.  442. 

*  Prestwich,  Q.  J.  O,  S.  x.  p.  75  ;  Whitaker,  *  Geology  of  London,*  p.  222. 

*  C.  B.  Ettingshausen  and  J.  S.  Gardner,  "  British  Eocene  Flora,"  Palmontog,  Soe.  vol. 
(1879),  p.  29. 

»  Whitaker,  Q,  J.  O.  S.  xxii.  (1866),  p.  412  ;  *  Geology  of  London,*  p.  214. 
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bnt  without  the  Australian  and  American  types  which  appear  in  so  marked  a  manner 
in  the  later  Eocene  floras.^  The  organisms,  however,  are  chiefly  marine  and  partly 
estuarine  shells,  the  gasteropods  being  particularly  abundant  {Calyptraa  aperta  {Irochi- 
formi8\  Potamides  /utuUus,  Melania  {Afelanatria)  inquinata,  NcUica  infundibttlum, 
Protoeardia  plum8tedie7m8t  Pectuncuhis  terebratularis,  &o. ). 

The  London  Glay^  is  a  deposit  of  stiff  brown  and  bluish-grey  clay,  with  layers 
of  septarian  nodules  of  argillaceous  limestone.  Its  bottom  beds,  commonly  consisting 
of  green  and  yellow  sands,  and  rounded  flint-pebbles,  sometimes  bound  by  a  calcareous 
cement  into  hard  tabular  masses,  form  in  the  London  basin  a  well-marked  horizon. 
The  London  Clay  is  typically  developed  in  that  basin,  attaining  its  maximum  thickness 
(500  feet)  in  the  south  of  Essex.  Its  representative  in  the  Hampshire  basin,  known  as 
the  "  Bognor  Beds,"  and  exposed  at  Bognor  on  the  Sussex  coast  and  at  Portsmouth, 
consists  of  clays,  sands,  and  calcareous  sandstones,  thus  differing  somewhat,  both 
lithologically  and  paleeontologically,  from  the  typical  development  in  the  London 
basin.  The  London  Clay  has  yielded  a  long  and  varied  suite  of  organic  re- 
mains, that  point  to  its  having  been  laid  down  in  the  sea  beyond  the  mouth  of 
a  large  estuary,  into  which  relics  of  the  vegetation,  and  even  sometimes  of  the 
fauna,  of  the  adjacent  land  were  swept.  According  to  Professor  T.  Rupert  Jones, 
the  depth  of  the  sea,  as  indicated  by  the  foraminifera  of  the  deposit,  may  have  been 
about  600  feet.  Professor  Prestwich  has  pointed  out  that  there  are  traces  of  the 
existence  of  paleeontological  zones  in  the  clay,  the  lowest  zone  indicating,  in  the  east 
of  the  area  of  deposit,  a  maximum  depth  of  water,  while  a  progressive  shallowing  is 
shown  by  three  higher  zones,  the  uppermost  of  which  contains  the  greater  part  of  the 
terrestrial  vegetation,  and  also  most  of  the  fish  and  reptilian  remains.  The  fossils  are 
mainly  marine  mollusca,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  flora,  indicate  that  the 
climate  was  somewhat  tropical  in  character.  The  plants  include  the  fruits,  seeds,  or 
leaves  of  the  following,  among  other  genera,  the  fossils  having  been  mostly  obtained 
from  the  Isle  of  Sheppey :  Sequoia^  Pinus,  CaZlitris,  Qiiikgo ;  Musa,  Nipa,  Sabaly 
Ckainmrops;  Quercus,  Liquidambar,  Laurus,  Nyssa^  Dioapyros^  Symplocos,  Magnolia , 
Victoria,  HigJUea,  Sapindus^  Cupania,  Eugenia,  EucalypttiSt  Amygdalus.^  Diatoms  are 
found  in  the  lower  50  feet  of  the  London  Clay,"^  and  numerous  foraminifera  have  been 
obtained  by  washing  the  clay.  Crustacea  abound  {Xanthopsis,  Boploparia).  Of  the 
lamellibranchs  some  of  the  most  usual  genera  are  Avicula,  Cardiuvi,  Corbula,  Niiculana 
{Leda),  Modiola,  Nucula,  Pholadomya,  Pinna,  and  Venericardia,  Gasteropods  are  the 
prevalent  mollusks,  the  common  genera  being  Pleurotoina  (45  species),  Fusus  (15 
species),  CyprsBa,  Murexy  Natica,  Cassis  (Cassidaria),  Pyrula,  and  Valuta,  The 
cephalopoda  are  represented  by  6  or  more  species  of  Nautilus,  by  Belosepia  sepiaidea, 
and  Beloptera  Levesquei.  Nearly  100  species  of  fishes  occur  in  this  formation,  the  rays 
{Myliohaiis,  14  species)  and  sharks  {Odontaspis,  Lamna,  &c.)  being  specially  numerous. 
A  sword-fish  {Tetrapterus priscus)  and  a  saw-fish  (Pristis)  have  likewise  been  met  with. 
The  reptiles  were  numerous,  and  markedly  unlike,  as  a  whole,  to  those  of  Secondary 
times.  Among  them  are  numerous  turtles  and  tortoises  {Lytolania,  8  species,  A  rgillochelys^ 
2  species,  Trionyx,  1  species,  Podocnemys,  2  species,  Pseudotrionyx,  1  species),  two  species 
of  crocodile,  and  a  sea-snake  {Palasophis  toliapieus),  estimated  to  have  equalled  in  size 
a  living  Boa  constrictor.  The  London  clay  has  yielded  the  bii*ds  above  mentioned 
{LUkomis  vulturinus,  Halcyomis  toliapieus,  Dasormis  londinensis^  Odontopteryx  tolia- 
pieus, Argillomis  longijtennis).  The  mammals  included  forms  resembling  the  tapirs 
{Hyracotherium,  Coryphodon,  &c.),  an  opossum  [Didelphys),  and  a  bat.     The  carcases 


1  J.  S.  Gardner,  op,  cit,  pp.  2,  10. 

2  Pre«t\*ich,  Q,  J,  O.  S.  vi.  p.  256  ;  x.  p.  435  ;  WhiUker,  *  Geology  of  London,'  p.  238. 
'  Ettingshausen  and  Gardner,  ^*  British   Eocene   Flora,"    Palaeontograph,   Soc,  p.    12; 

Ettingshausen,  Proc,  Roy,  Soc.  xxix.  (1879). 

*  W.  H.  Shrubsole,  Joum.  Boy.  Microscop.  Soc.  1881. 
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of  these  animals  must  have  been  borne  seawards  by  the  great  river  which  transported  so 
much  of  the  vegetation  of  the  neighbouring  land. 

Middle  Eocexb. — In  the  London  basin  this  division  consists  chiefly  of  sands,  which 
are  comprised  in  the  two  sub- stages  of  the  lower  and  middle  "  Bagshot  Beds."  The 
lower  of  these,  consisting  of  yellow,  siliceous,  unfossiliferous  sands,  with  irregular  light 
clayey  beds,  attains  a  thickness  of  about  100  to  150  feet.  The  second  sub-stage,  or 
^'  Middle  Bagshot  Beds,"  is  made  up  of  sands  and  clays,  sometimes  50  or  60  feet  thick, 
containing  few  organic  remains,  among  which  are  bones  of  turtles  and  sharks,  with  a  few 
mollusks  {Venericardia  (uniticosta,  V,  elegans,  V.  planieoda,  V.  iinhricataf  Corhula 
galluxtf  C.  Lamarckiif  Ostrea  flabellula). 

In  the  Hampshire  basin,  the  Middle  Eocene  series  attains  a  much  greater  develop- 
ment, being  not  less  than  660  feet  thick  at  the  west  end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  it 
consists  of  variously-coloured  unfossiliferous  sands  and  clays,  with  minor  beds  of  iron- 
stone and  plant-bearing  clays,  pointing  to  an  alternation  of  marine  and  estuarine 
conditions  of  deposit.^  On  the  mainland  at  Studland,  Poole,  and  Bournemouth,  the 
same  strata  appear.  The  important  series  of  clays,  marls,  sands,  and  lignites,  upwards 
of  100  feet  thick,  known  as  the  Bracklesham  beds  from  their  occurrence  at  Bracklesham, 
on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  has  yielded  a  large  series  of  marine  oiganisms.  Among  these  are 
the  fishes  Prislis,  OdontaspiSf  Lainnay  Myli6baii8j  also  the  sea-snake  PeUasophis,  and  the 
mollusks  Belosepia  sepioidea^  B,  Owenii,  Oyprasa  inflata,  Oisortia  tuberculosa,  Margineiia 
ebumea,  M.  Qvulata,  Valuta  angustOy  V,  muriciTUi,  VolutilUhes  erenukUus,  V.  spinoaus,  V. 
eUhara,  Lyria  Branderij  MUra  IcUyratula,  Conus  deperditus,  C,  Lamnrekii,  Pleuroiama 
dentata,  P.  textiliosa,  Murex  {Pieronotibs)  asper,  Clavalithes  {Futus)  longvvus,  TurriUila 
irnhricataria,  Ostrea doraataj  O.flahellviay  Peden  {Puud'amuaium)  comeus,  P,  (Amusium) 
squamula,  Lima  expansa,  Spondylus  rarispina,  Avieula  media,  Pinna  margaritacea^ 
Modiola  {Lithodomus?)  Deshayesi,  Area  biangula  [Brandert),  A,  interruptti,  A, planieotta, 
Limopsis  granukUa,  Nucula  minor,  Nuculana  {Leda)  galeottiana,  Venericardia  acuiieoita, 
V,  elegans,  V.  imbricata,  V.  planicosta^  Crassatella  grignonensis,  Chama  caleamta,  C, 
gigas,  Nummulites  lavigatus,  {N.  acaber)  Alveolina  fusiformis.^  The  Bracklesham  beds 
reappear  to  a  small  extent,  as  greenish  clayey  sands,  in  the  London  basin,  where  they 
form  part  of  the  Middle  Bagshot  group. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  English  Middle  Eocene  division  is  the 
abundant  terrestrial  flora  which  has  been  disinterred  especially  from  the  plant-beds  of 
Alum  Bay  and  Bournemouth.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  vegetation  is  apt  to  occur  in 
patches  or  **  pockets  "  which  may  mark  the  sites  of  pools  into  which  it  was  blown  by  wind 
or  transported  by  streams,  so  that  varied  though  it  be,  it  doubtless  affords  no  adequate 
picture  of  the  variety  of  the  flora  from  which  it  was  derived.  From  Alum  Bay,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  according  to  Ettingshausen*s  census,  not  fewer  than  116  genera  and  274 
species  belonging  to  63  families  have  been  obtained.'  A  feature  of  special  interest  in 
this  flora  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  tropical  in  general  aspect  which 
has  yet  been  studied  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  This  character  is  particularly  indicated 
by  the  numbers  of  species  of  fig,  and  by  the  Artocarpese,  Oinchonacese,  Sapotaoee, 
EbenaoeiB,  Biittneriaceae,  Bombaceae,  Sapindace<e,  Malpighiacese,  &c.  The  most  con- 
spicuous and  typical  forms  are  Ficus  Bowerbankii,  Arabia primigenia,  DryandraaeutUobOj 
D.  Bunburyi,  Cassia  Ungeri,  and  the  fruits  of  Caesalpinia,  Many  of  the  dicotyledons 
belong  to  species  elsewhere  found  in  what  have  been  considered  to  be  Miocene  depodta. 
More  than  fifty  species  of  the  Alum  Bay  flora  are  found  also  in  those  of  Sotzka  ay*^ 

1  "Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight "  in  Mem,  Geol,  Sure,  p  109. 

*  See  Dixon's  '  Geology  of  Sussex ' ;  Edwards  and  S.  Wood,  "  Monograph  of  Eocene 
Mollusca,"  Palteontograph,  Sac, 

'  Mr.  Gardner  saspects  that  in  this  estimate  species  from  other  localities  have  been 
included  with  those  from  Alum  Bay,  '*  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight "  in  Mem,  Oeol,  Sure. 
p.  105. 
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Haring  (p.  1239),  while  a  lesser  number  occur  in  those  of  Sezanne  (p.  1235)  and  the 
Lignitic  series  of  Western  America.*  The  Bouniemouth  l>eds,  believed  to  be  rather 
higher  in  the  series  than  those  of  Alnm  Bay,  lie  immediately  below  the  Bracklesham 
beds.  They  have  yielded  nT)ue  of  the  prevailing  types  of  plants  that  occur  at  Alum 
Bay,  but  this  may  no  doubt  be  due  to  local  accidents  of  deposition.  The  Bourne- 
mouth flora  is  lijcewise  an  abundant  one,  and  suggests  a  comparison  of  its  climate  and 
forests  with  those  of  the  Malay  archipelago  and  tropical  America.*  The  celebrated 
lignitiferous  deposit  of  Bovey  Tracey  in  Devonshire,  as  already  mentioned,  has  been 
referred  by  Mr.  Gardner  to  this  horizon.*  Crocodiles  still  haunted  the  waters,  for  their 
bones  are  mingled  with  those  of  sea-snakes  and  turtles,  and  with  tapiroid  and  other 
older  Tertiary  types  of  terrestrial  creatures.  The  occurrence  of  the  foraminiferal  genus 
Nuimmdites  is  notew^orthy.  Though  not  common  in  England,  it  abounds,  as  already 
stated,  in  the  Eocene  deposits  of  central  and  eastern  Europe. 

Upper  Eocekk.— The  highest  division  of  the  Eocene  strata  of  England,  according  to 
the  classification  here  followed,  includes  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Hampshire  series, 
which  has  long  been  known  as  the  "Barton  Clay,"  with,  perhaps,  the  Upper  Bagshot 
Sand  of  the  London  Basin.  The  Barton  Clay  does  not  occur  in  that  basin,  but  forms  an 
important  feature  in  Hampshire,  where,  on  U^iblitfs  of  Hordwell,  Barton,  and  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  it  attains  a  thickness  of  800  feet.  It  consists  of  grey,  greenish  and  brown 
clays,  with  bands  of  sand,  and  has  long  been  well  known  for  the  abundance  and 
excellent  preservation  of  its  fossils,  chiefly  mollusks,  of  which  more  than  500  species 
have  been  collected,  but  including  also  fishes  {Lamiia,  MyliobcUis^  Ariiis)  and  a  crocodile 
{Diploeynodon).  The  following  list  includes  some  of  the  more  important  species  for  pur- 
IK>ses  of  com{)arison  with  equivalent  foreign  deposits  :  VoliUilithes  luctcUrUf  V,  ambiguitSy 
V.  athlfM,  Canus  scdbriculus,  Conorbis  dormitor,  Pleuroto7)ia  rodrata  (and  numerous 
other  species),  ClavalUhes  {Fus'us)  longmmcs,  Sycum  pyrus^  Ostrea  giganlea,  O,  Jlabdlulcu 
Vulsella  deperdita,  Pecten  reccmdituSy  Lima  eompta,  L,  soror^  Avicula  media ^  Modiola 
[}[odiolaria)  seminuday  M.  (Modiolaria)  sulcata,  AT.  tenuistriatay  Area  ajjpendiailatay 
Pectunculus  {Olycimeris)  deletay  Vaiericarda  Davidsoni,  V.  sulcatay  Crassatella  sulcatay 
Ckama  squamosay  NwnmiUites  eleganny  iV.  variolaria.    / 

In  the  London  basin  the  position  of  the  so-called  "  Upper  Bagshot  Sands"  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  discussion,  there  being  no  marked  separation  between  them  and  the 
group  known  as  "  Middle  Bagshot."  They  consist  of  sands  with  ferruginous  concretions 
which  have  yielded  Turritella  imhricaturiay  Ostrea  flabellulay  and  other  shells  found  in 
the  Barton  Clay. 

Above  the  Barton  Clay  and  forming  the  highest  member  of  the  Eocene  series  comes 
a  mass  of  unfossiliferousor  sparingly  fossiliferous  sands,  from  140  to  200  feet  in  thickness, 
so  purely  siliceous  as  to  be  valuable  for  glass-making.  These  deposits  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  are  immediately  covered  by  the  base  of  the  Oligoceue  series.  They  have  been 
calle<l  "Upper  Bagshol,"  but  as  they  probably  occupy  a  higher  horizon  than  the  true 
Upi)er  Bagshot  Sand  of  the  London  basin,  the  local  term  Headon  Hill  Sand  or  Barton 
Sand  is  mure  convenient  for  them.* 

It  is  probably  from  the  Bagshot  sands  that  the  great  majority  of  the  so-called 
" Grey  Wethers  "  or  "Druid  stones  "  of  the  south  of  England  have  been  derived,  which 
have  already  (pp.  453,  464)  been  referred  to. 

1  Ettingshausen,  /*/w.  Roy.  Sov..  1880,  p.  228.  See  J.  S.  Gardner,  deoL  Mag.  1877, 
p.  129  ;  Nature,  xxi.  (1879),  p.  181  ;  the  Monograph  on  Eocene  Flora  already  cited,  and 
**  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight"  in  Mem.  Oed,  Surv.  p.  104. 

«  J.  S.  Gardner,  Q.  J.  d.  S.  xxxv.  (1879),  p.  209  ;  xxxviii.  (1882),  p.  1  ;  Prw.  i^eoL 
Assoc.  V.  p.  51 ;  viiL  p.  305;  Oeol.  Mag.  (1882),  p.  470. 

^  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  »Soc.  xxxv.  p.  227  ;  xxxviii.  p.  3.  For  an  account  of  this  dej^sit 
and  its  flora,  consult  W.  Pengelly  and  0.  Heer,  Phil.  Tra-ns.  1862.     See^*^ea,  p.  1251. 

*  C.  Reid,  '*  Geolog>'  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  Menu  Geol.  Surv.  p.  122. 
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Northern  France  and  Belgium.^— Tho  anticlioe  of  the  Weald  which  separates  the 
basins  of  London  and  Hampshire  is  prolonged  into  the  Continent,  where  it  divides  the 
Tertiary  areas  of  Belgium  from  those  of  Northern  France.  There  is  so  much  general 
similarity  among  the  older  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  whole  area  traversed  by  this  fold  as 
to  indicate  a  probable  original  relation  as  parts  of  one  great  tract  of  sedimentation. 
Local  differences,  such  as  the  replacement  of  fresh -water  beds  in  one  region  by  marine 
beds  in  another,  together  with  occasional  gaps  in  the  record,  show  us  some  of  the 
geographical  conditions  and  oscillations  during  the  time  of  deposition.  The  following 
table  gives  the  general  gi'ouping  and  correlation  of  the  Eocene  formations  in  this 
region : — 


Ludian  or 
Priabouian. 


;s 


I  Paris  gypsum  and  marls. 

r  Limestone  of  St.  Onen. 
Bartonian.    -J  Sands  of  Beaucfaanip,  &c. 
(     (Sables  Moyeus). 

'Caillasses  or  Upper  Calcaire 
Grossier  (fresh -water). 

Middle  Calcaire  Grossier 
(marine). 

Lower  Calcaire  Grossier 
(fresh-water). 


Lutetian. 


Wemmelian  sands  of  Belgium. 

Laekeniau  sands. 

Bruxelliaii  sands  and  sandstones. 


Londinian  or 

Ypresian. 

Sparuacian. 

Thanetian. 


i  Sands  of  Cuise  and  Soissons.     Paniselian  sands. 

Plastic  clays  and  lignite, 
r  Limestones    of    Rilly    and 
<      Suzanne. 
(Sands  of  Bracheux. 


Ypresian  sands  and  clays. 

Heersian  marls  and  Landenian  sands. 


M.  Gaudiy  has  shown  that  this  classification  is  borne  nut  by  the  distribution  of  the 
mammalian  remains  in  the  successive  subdivisions  as  indicated  in  the  subjoined  tabular 
statement  :* — 

'Appearance  of  the  genera  opossum,  Chofropotamvs, 
Tapirulus,  Anoplotherium  (Fig.  468),  Eurytherium, 
Cmnotherium,  Ancfiilqphus,  Acoth^rulumy  Cebochftrus^ 
Xiphodmiy  Amphimeri/jc,  PUsiarckmiys,  dormouse  (?), 
TrechomySf  OcUethylajc  (?),  Hymwxion^  AdapU.  Reign 
of  pachyderms.  The  carnivora  have  still  partly 
marsupial  characters. 
TAppearauce  of  the  genera  Microchoerus,  Ch^erirniorus, 
Sands  of  Beanchamp    |      lihagatJieriujn^      Hyopotamus,      Diplopus^      DickobuMj 


Paris  Gypsum 
(Ludian). 


(Bartonian). 

Calcaire  Grossier 
(Lutetian). 

Sands  of  Cuise 
(Londinian). 


j  hedgehog  (?),  Thrn'domys^  squirrel,  SciuroideSj  Aiuphi- 
\     cymij  Cyiwdoiu  bat. 

^Appearance  of  the  genera  Acerath^rium  (1),  PalseotkeriufR, 
'■  Paloplotherium^  LophiodoUj  Pachytwlophus,  Pterodony 
\     Provirerra,  Canopithecuji, 

\  Appearance  of  the  genera  Hyracotherium  and  Pliolopkm. 


s^nais^sUn^fan^'  j^PP^*^'^'^^^  <>^  ^^^  ge°e>a  Corypkodon ^nd  Pal^cnicfis. 

Glauconitic  sandstone  \  .  c  a    j 

ofUF.Te(Tlia.ietian).  |Api«a™nce  ot  Arct,^!,ou. 


^  For  a  comparison  of  the  liower  Eocene  groups  of  Paris,  Belgium,  and  Englantl.  !*e 
Hubert,  B.  X  (J.  F.  (3),  ii.  p.  27.  A.  Rutot  and  G.  Vmceut,  Ann.  Soe.  OM,  Beimue 
vi.  (1879).  Prestwich  {Brit,  Assoc,  1882,  p.  538)  regarded  the  Sables  de  Bracheux  as  re- 
prcHcnting  only  the  lower  part  of  the  Woolwich  beds. 

^  'Les  Enchalnements  du  Monde  Animal  dans  les  Temps  Geologiques — Mammiferes 
Tertiaires,'  Paris,  1878,  p.  4.     Compare  the  Americau  table,  posUa,  p.  1243. 
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Lower  Eocenk  (Paleocene). — In  the  Paris  basin  certain  glauconitic  sands  form 
an  excellent  horizon,  which  corresponds  to  the  Thanet  Sand  of  England  and  Dumont's 
•'  Systeme  Landenien  "  in  Belgium.^  They  are  sometimes  indurated  into  a  compact 
stone  and 'are  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  Cyprina  Scutellaria.  In  the  Department  of 
the  Oise  they  foi*m  the  Sables  de  Bracheux — greenish  glauconitic  sands  with  a  basement- 
band  of  green-coated  flints  resting  generally  directly  on  the  Chalk.  This  sandy  member 
of  the  series,  traceable  as  a  definite  platform  through  the  Anglo-French  and  Belgian 
area,  contains  among  its  characteristic  fossils  Pholadomya  cuiteata^  P.  Koninckiij 
CtLCullaa  crassatituty  Peeten  {Propcamiisium)  breviaurUus,  Psaminobia  {Oari)  Edwardsii, 
Ostrea  bellavacifia,  TurriUlla  hdlovacinUy  Naiica  deshayesiana,  VolutUUhes  depressus. 
Above  these  sandy  marine  strata  come  the  sands,  marls,  and  limestones  of  Billy  near 
Kcims,  with  fresh-water  shells.  Farther  south  these  various  deposits  ara  replaced  by 
the  travertine  of  S<^zanne,  about  fifteen  feet  thick,  which  has  yielded  a  rich  assemblage 
of  terrestrial  plants  {Charay  AspUniuniy  Alsophilay  JuglatiditeSy  Sassafras^  Vitis,  Hedtra^ 
Ac),  together  with  caddis- worms,  insects,  and  crustaceans.*  The  sandy  strata  at 
the  base  of  the  Eocene  series  of  the  north  of  France,  together  with  the  Billy  and 
Sezanne  deposits,  are  classed  as  forming  the  Thanetian  stage  of  the**  series.  Above 
these  deposits  comes  the  '\Argile  plastique"  of  the  Paris  basin,  with  the  associated 


Fig.  468.— Anoplothcriura  commune,  Cuv.  (much  reducedX 

lignites  of  the  Soissonnais.  The  molluscan  fauna  of  these  strata  resembles  that  of 
the  Woolwich  and  Heading  beds,  Ostrea  bellovamia,  Melania  {Melanatria)  inqtiinaia 
and  Corbicuia  cuneiformis  being  common  shells.  This  division  of  the  series  has  been 
named  the  Sparnacian  stage  from  its  development  at  E]>eniay  (Sparnacum).  The 
London  Clay,  though  well  represented  in  Belgium  and  French  Flanders,  does  not  extend 
into  the  Paris  basin,  where  it  appears  to  be  represented  by  a  group  of  sandy  strata 
which,  in  the  valley  of  the  Aisne,  arc  more  than  150  feet  thick,  and  overlie  the  lignites 
of  the  Soissonnais.  These  sands  (Sables  de  Cuise  or  du  Soissonnais)  contain,  among  other 
abundant  and  well-preserved  marine  organisms,  NummuHtes  planiUatm,  Turritella  edita^ 
T.  kybrida,  Crassafella  jrropinquay  Lucina  squamnla.  These  strata,  which  may  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  lower  part  of  the  English  Bagshot  Sand,  form  the  highest  member  of 
the  Lower  fiocene  stages  of  the  Paris  basin.  From  the  typical  development  of  this  clay 
in  the  London  basin  this  stage  has  been  named  Londinian  ;  other  writers  have  termed  it 
Ypresian  from  Ypres  in  West  Flanders,  where  the  Belgian _type  of  the  clay  is  well  seen. 
The  liower  Eocene  formations  in  the  Belgian  area  present  some  dilfercnces  from  those 
of  the  Paris  basin.     They  have  been  grouped  by  Dumont  into  a  series  of  "systemes." 

*  Hebert,  Ann.  ^Sciences  (Uol.  iv.  (1873),  Art.  iv.  p.  14.  On  the  relations  between  tlie 
sands  at  the  base  of  the  Eocene  series  in  the  north  of  France  and  the  Paris  basin,  see 
Gosselet,  Bull  Serv.  Carte.  Ofoi.  France,  No.  8  (1890). 

2  Saporta,  Mh7i.  Soc.  Ofd,  France,  (2)  viii. ;  'Le  Monde  des  Plan  tea,'  p.  212  et  seq. 
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Above  the  Moutian,  which  is  now  placed  at  the  top  of  the  Cretaceous  series,  comes  the 
'^Systeme  Heorsion,"  so  named  from  its  development  at  Heers,  in  Limboui-g.  With  a 
total  depth  of  about  100  feet,  it  consists  of  (1)  a  lower  division  of  saudy  beds,  with 
Cypriiia  Scutellaria^  C.  Morrisiiy  Modiola  elegaiis,  and  other  marine  shells,  some  of  which 
occur  in  the  Thanet  Sand  of  England  and  the  Sables  de  Bracheux  ;  and  (2)  an  up|ier 
division  of  marls  (Mames  de  Gclinden),  containing.,  besides  some  of  the  marine  shells 
found  in  the  lower  division,  numerous  remains  of  a  terrestrial  vegetation  {Osminvli 
eocenica,  Chamaq/paris  belfficd,  Poacites  latissimua^  and  species  of  Qvcrcus,  Saiir. 
Cinnamojnum,  LauruSy  Viburmim,  HederUf  Aralia^  &c.)^ 

The  "Systeme  Landenien,"  corresponding  to  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  beds  of 
England  and  the  Argile  plastique  and  Lignites  dn  Soissonnais  of  France,  is  divisible 
into  two  stages:  1st,  Lower  marine  gravels,  conglomerates,  sandstones,  maris,  kc, 
with  badly  jireserved  fossils,  among  which  are  TurrUella  hdhvacina,  Cucttll/fa  deeussnta 
(crassalina),  Protocardia  Edwardsi,  Cyprina  saUdlariOy  Corhula  regulbicnsis,  I'h/jln- 
domya  Koninckii ;  2nd,  Upper  fluvio-marine  sands,  sandstones,  marls,  and  lignites  con- 
taining Melania  {Mclanatria)  inquinatOy  Melanopsis  huccinoideSy  Potamides  funattt^  OMr^'i 
hellovacina,  Corhicida  cuixeiformiSy  with  leaves  and  stems  of  terrestrial  plants. 

The  ^'Syst^me  Ypresien"  consists  of  a  great  series  of  clays  and  sands  answering 
generally  to  the  London  Clay.  It  is  divided  into  two  stages  :  1st,  Lower  stiff  grey  or 
brown  clay  (Argile  de  Flanders  or  d'Ypres),  sometimes  becoming  sandy,  and  probably 
an  eastward  extension  of  the  London  Clay.  The  break  between  this  deposit  and  the 
top  of  the  Landenian  beds  below  is  regarded  as  filled  up  by  the  Oldhaven  beds  of  the 
London  basin.  The  only  recorded  fossils  are  foraminifera  agreeing  with  those  of  the 
London  Clay  and  some  crustacea  {Xanihopsis).  2nd,  Upper  sands  with  occasional 
lenticular  intercalations  of  thin  greyish-green  clays,  with  abundant  fossils,  the  mrjsi 
frequent  of  which  are  Xumvinlites  planulatus  (forming  aggregated  mass^evs).  Turrit*  U«i 
edita,  T.  hybridOy  Vennetus  bognorensis,  Pecten  cometu%  Pectunculus  deautsatuSy  Lucina 
squamulfiy  Ditrxipa  plana.  Out  of  72  species  of  moUusks,  45  are  found  also  in  the 
Sables  de  Ciiise  and  20  in  the  London  Clay.^ 

The  *'  Systeme  Paniselien,"  so  named  from  Mont  Panisel  near  Mons,  consists  chiefly 
of  sandy  deposits  not  markedly  fossiliferous,  but  containing  among  other  forms  Jiiinflhi 
fissurellay  Volutilithes  elevntuSy  TurrUella  Dijconif  Mereirix  [Cyiherea)  arnbiffiia,  Luciiia 
squamula.  Out  of  129  species  of  mollusca  found  in  this  de))osit,  91  apjicar  in  the 
Sables  de  Cuise,  and  only  36  i>asft  up  into  the  Caleairo  Grossier.  Hence  the  Paniselian 
beds  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  Lower  Eocene  stages  of  Belgium. 

Middle  Eocknk. — This  division  is  so  fully  develo[>ed  in  the  Paris  basin  that  the 
name  of  Lutetian  (from  Lutetia,  the  old  appellation  of  Paris)  has  been  given  to  it.  It  is 
tliere  formed  by  the  chai-acteristic,  prodigiously  fossiliferous  Calcaire  Grossier,  which  ir^ 
subdivided  as  under  :^ — 


^  I 

si 


4.   Limestone    \\nth    Cardium    obliqttum    and     Cerithium 

Bluinrillei. 
3.   Limestone  with  Cerithium  denticulaium  and  Potatnidts 

cristalus. 
2.  Siliceous  limestone  with  undetermined  forms  of  Potn- 

mides. 
1.  Coral  limestone  (Sfylocomia). 
Middle      sub-  ^  4.  Siliceous  limestone  with  parting  of  landnated  marl, 
group      with  I  3.   Limestone  in  small  thin  lioardH  with  Corbula  (Rochette). 
Lucina  saxi)-',  2.   Limestone  with  Milida  and  Lucina  aaxorum  (Koche). 
ruj)i  and  Mi- 1  1.  Siliceous   lime.ntone  with  indeterminate   fossils   ^Bancs 
liola.  I  francs). 


Upper  sub- 
group with 
Cardiumofili- 
qumn  and  Ce- 
rithium den- 
ticulatuM. 


'  De  Saporta  and  Marion,  Meui.  Cour.  Acad.  Roy.  Beig.  xli.  (1878). 

8  Mourlon,  «Geol.  Belg.'  p.  211. 

Dollfus,  n.  X  a.  l'\  3«  sir.  vi.  (1878),  p.  269  ;  Miclielet,  op.  cit.  2«  ser.  xi?.  p.  1386. 
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Lower  sub- 
group with 
Potamidesla-- 
pidum  aud 
JfUiola. 


f5. 


4.   Limestone  (dolomitic)  with  Miliola  (Cliquart). 

{Greeu  marl     .         .         .         A 
Siliceous  limestone  in  two  beds  V  Banc  vert. 
Green  marl     .  .         .  j 

2.  Miliola  limestone  (dolomitic)  (Saint  Nom). 
1.  Siliceous  limestone  with  Potamides, 


-a  J 

O     OB 

s  2 


•3 -I 
9 


Limestone  with  Lu4:ina  concentrica^  Area  harbattday  Cardium  {LithO' 
cardium)  avictUare^  Miliola^  &t. 
4.  Limestone  with  Orbitolites^  Sycum  hidhiforme^  Vdvaria  hulloides,   Car- 
dium granvlosum^  Area  quadrUcUeray  several  species  of  large  Flustra 
or  Membranipora. 

3.  Limestone  with  Fabularia  and  terrestrial  vegetation  (Orbitolites  cmn- 
pLatuttOy  Chatna  calcaraia,  Venericardia  imbricata,  ko.). 

2.  Mass  of  Miliola  limestone  {TurrUdla  ivihricatariay   Chaina  calcarata, 
Lucina  mutabUis,  &c. ). 

1.  Limestone  -miYiJiiUiola  and  Terebratula  {T.  bisiniuUa). 
{  5.  Glauconitic   calcaire   grossier  with    Cerithium   {Campanile)  giganteum 

(Banc  a  Verins). 

4.  Glauconitic  calcareous  sand  with  Lenita  pateUaria. 

3.  Sandy  glauconitic  calcaire  grossier,  with  Cardium,  parulosum, 

2.  Sandy  glauconitic  calcaire  grossier,  with  Ntimviidites  Ixnngatus,  N.  scaber^ 
Ostrea  muUicoatatay  0.  JiaheUula,  Ditrupa  plana, 

1.  Glauconitic  sand,  sometimes  calcareous  and  indurated,  with  pebbles  of 
green  quartz,  shark's  teeth,  and  rolled  fragments  of  coral. 

The  Lutetian  stage  of  the  Paris  baain  is  regarded  as  the  probable  equivalent  of  the 
Lower  Bagshot  sands  and  the  clays  of  Bracklesham  and  Bournemouth  in  the  English 
Tertiary  series.  In  Belgium  the  Middle  Eocene  pi-esents  a  different  aspect  from  that  of 
Paris,  approximating  rather  to  the  English  type.  It  consists  of  (1)  a  lower  set  of  sandy 
beds  (about  150  feet)  grouped  under  the  name  of  "  Bruxellien,"  rich  in  fossils,  which, 
however,  are  usually  badly  preserved.  Among  the  forms  are  remains  of  terrestrial 
vegetation  {NipadiUa  Burtini),  also  Paracyathus  erawiiSj  Maretia  grignoneiisiSf  Pyri])ora 
eontesta,  Ostrea  cymbula,  Cardita  {Miodon)  decussata^  Chania  calcarata^  Cardium  pom- 
iosuTfif  Cerithium  {Seiniuertagtis)  unisulcatum,  NcUica  laheUata^  VoliUa  lineolay  Aucilla 
buccinoides,  ClavalUhes  {Fxisus)  longasvus,  numerous  remains  of  fishes,  especially  of  the 
genera  Myliobaiis,  OdorUaspiSj  Lamjuif  Oaleocerdo^  and  various  reptiles,  including  species 
of  Trionyx  and  Chelone,  with  Emys  Camperi,  Gavialis  Dixoni,  and  Pala&ophis  ti/phseiis  ; 
(2)  a  group  of  sands  and  fossiliferous  calcareous  sandstones  ("  Laekenian  "),  made  up  of 
Ditrupa  slrangulata  and  Nummulites  (N,  Imvigatiis,  N.  scaler,  N.  Hiberti,  N.  variolarivi)^ 
and  abounding  in  Anomia  sublsevigaia. 

During  Middle  Eocene  time  some  fissures  in  the  Jurassic  limestone  were  filled  in  from 
the  surface  with  detritus  in  which  the  carcases  were  covered  up  of  many  of  the  animals 
of  the  time  that  fell  into  the  rents.  Among  these  deposits  the  most  noted  is  the  breccia 
of  Egerkingen  in  the  Canton  of  Solothum,  from  which  a  remarkable  assemblage  of 
terrestrial  animal  remains  has  been  obtained,  including  lemuroids  {CsBnopit?iecu3, 
Adapia,  NceroUmur),  chiroptera  ( Vespertiliavus)^  creodonts  {Promverra,  Pterodon),  true 
carnivores  {Pseudaelurua),  rodents  {PlesiarctmnySy  SciuruSy  Sciuroides),  ungulates 
{Dichodofiy  Xiphodon,  JHehobmie,  Hyopotamusy  CebochcsruSy  Sus,  Lopkiodoiiy  Pachyno- 
lophuSy  PalsBotheriuniy  Paloplotheriumy  AnchilopMis,  PhenacoduSy  Meniseodon,  &c.).^ 

Uppxr  Eocene. — In  the  Paris  basin  this  subdivision  consists  of  the  following 
stages  :* — 

r  First  band  of  gypsum  (Haute  masse  or  Gyps  lacustre).*    This  highest  and 
I      most  important  gypsum  bed  of  the  Paris  basin  (65  feet  thick  at  Montmartre), 

1  L.  Biitimeyer,  Verhandl,  Naiurf.  Basel,  ix.  (1890),  Heft.  2. 

'^  See  DoUfus,  op.  cit, 

3  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  interesting  mineralogy  of  the  gy])seou8  deposits  of  the 
Paris  basin,  see  A.  Lacroix,  Nouv.  Arch.  MushiMy  ix.  Paris,  1897.  The  Paris  gypsum  and 
marls  form  the  stage  tenued  '*  Ludian,"  from  Ludes  in  the  Montague  de  Reims,  or  "  Pria- 
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displays  a  remarkable  prismatic  structure  (p.  661),  and  contains  skeletons 
and  bones  of  mammals  [Palasoffieriuin,  Anoplotheriwn,,  Xiphodon),  fragments 
of  terrestrial  wood,  and  a  few  terrestrial  shells  (Helix,  CyclosUnna,  &c.).  It 
is  conformable  with  the  marls  and  marine  gypsupi  underneath. 

®  J  Marls  with  nodules  of  silica  (menilite)  and  gypsum. 

6   '  Second  band  of  gypsum,  containing  marine  fossiU  (Potamides 


O 


tricarinatuA, 

P.  [BatUlaria)  pleiirotovioideA,  Mesalia  incerta). 
Yellow  marls  with  Lucina  inomaia. 

Third  band  of  gypsum,  saccharoid  and  crystallised,  with  brown  marls. 
Yellow,  brown,  and  greenish  marls,  with  Ph/)iadotni/a  IvdensiSf  CrassaUlla 

Desmarestif  &c.  ^ 

L  Fourth  band  of  gypsum. 
'Green  sands  of  Mouceaux  {Poiamides  CordierU  P.  Iricariiwiiis,  AwpuUina 

pariitien^'s). 
Limestones  of  Saint  Ouen — a  marly  fresh-water  rock  20  to  26  feet  thick, 

composed  of  two  zones,  the  lower  full  o(  JUthinioL,  aud  the  upper  abounding 

in  LitmisBa, 
Sands  of  Mortefontaine  {Arictda  D^rancei). 
Limestone  of  Ducy  {Limji^ea^  ffydrobia). 
Sands  and  sandstones  of  Beauchamp  [Cerithium  mulabUe,  C.  hiheraUositm^ 

Potamides  Bouei,  Bayania  kordacea^  B.  laciea,  CorbiciUa  deperdiia,  Plan- 

orhis  [Anisus)  nitidulus,  Corbtda  gaUica^  &c.). 
Sands,  &c.,  witli  NummtditeJi  variolarius,  Ostrea  vmUistriata,  O.  darsata,  Our- 

hicida  deperditOj  corals,  Odontaspis  eleganSy  Lavma  obliqwz,  kc.  , 


8 

Northwards  iu  the  Belgian  area,  near  Brussels,  the  highest  Eocene  strata 
consist  of  sands  and  calcareous  sandstones  ("  Wemmelien "},  separated  from  the 
similar  Laekenian  beds  below  by  a  gravel  full  of  Nummulites  variolarius.  Other 
common  fossils  are  Turhinolia  sulcata^  Corbula  pUum^  Venericardia  9uiccUa,  TurrifHiu 
breviSj  ClavalUhes  {Ftcsus)  longtevus. 

Receding  from  the  Paris  basin,  the  Eocene  deposits  assume  entirely  different 
characters  as  they  are  traced  into  the  west,  centre,  and  south  of  France.  According  to 
Vasseur's  detailed  researches,  a  long  irregular  arm  of  the  sea  penetrated  Brittany  in 
Eocene  times,  from  where  the  Loire  now  enters  the  Atlantic,  while  the  north-western 
part  of  Vendue  was  likewise  submerged.  In  these  waters  a  scries  of  limestones  and 
sands  was  deposited,  which  from  their  fossil  contents  appear  to  be  the  equivalents  of 
the  Calcaire  Grossier.  They  pass  up  into  lacustrine  and  brackish-water  beds  like  the 
corresponding  groups  at  Paris.^  In  the  south  of  France,  the  Eocene  rocks  consist  partly 
of  marine,  partly  of  fresh-water  formations.  In  Provence,  where  the  Upper  Creta«*ous 
deposits  are  of  fresh-water  origin,  the  sedimentation  was  continued  without  inten-uption 
into  Tertiary  time,  and  the  whole  of  tlie  succession  of  strata  referable  to  the  Eocene  series 
was  deposited  in  lakes  or  rivers.  The  fossils  include  species  of  Pkysa^  Limnsea, 
PlanorbiSy  Bulimus,  Achatina,  HcHjc^  Claimlia^  &c.,  together  with  remains  of  plants, 
fishes,  insects,  and  mammals  {Palmotherium,  AnchUheriumy  Ano})loUierium).^ 

Westward  from  this  region  of  terrestrial  waters  the  most  distinctive  member  of  the 
Eocene  series  is  the  massive  limestone  which  presents  the  nummulitic  facies  to  be 
immediately  referred  to,  and  in  some  places  attains  a  great  development,  as  near  Biarritz, 
where  it  is  more  than  3000  feet  thick. 

•  Southern  Europe. — The  contrast  between  the  facies  of  the  Cretaceous  spteni  in 
north-western  and  fn  southern  Europe  is  repeated  with  even  greater  distinctness  in  the 
Eocene  series  of  deposits.     From  the  Maritime  Alps  into  the  Apennines  and  Greece, 

bouian,"  from  Prialwna  in  the  Euganaean  Hills,  where  the  southern  type  of  the  stage  is  well 
shown. 

^  This  stage  hiis  received  the  name  of  "  Bartoniau,"  from  the  English  Barton  Qay. 

2  G.  Vasseur,  Ann.  Sci.  (Uol.  xiii.  (1881).     Hebert,  B,  S.  ii.  F,  (3)  x.  (1882),  p.  864. 

*  Matheron,  B.  S,  a.  F,  3«  ser.  iv.  ;  G.  Vasseur,  **  Note  pr^limmaire  sur  la  constitution 
du  Bassin  Tertiaire  d'Aix-en-Provence  "  1897. 
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from  the  Carpathian  Moantains  and  the  Balkan  into  Asia  Minor,  and  thence  through 
Palestine  into  northern  Africa  on  the  one  side,  and  through  Persia  and  the  heart  of  Asia 
to  the  shores  of  China  aud  Japan  on  the  other,  a  series  of  massive  limestones  has  been 
traced,  which,  from  the  abundance  of  their  characteristic  foraminifera,  have  been 
called  the  Nummulitic  Limestone.  Unlike  the  thin,  soft,  modern-looking,  undisturbed 
beds  of  the  Anglo* Parisian  area,  these  limestones  attain  a  depth  of  sometimes  several 
thousand  feet  of  hard,  compact,  sometimes  crystalline  rock,  passing  even  into  marble  ; 
and  they  have  been  folded  and  fractured  on  such  a  colossal  scale  that  their  strata  have 
been  heaved  up  into  lofty  mountain  crests  sometimes  10,000,  and  in  the  Himalaya  range 
more  thanr  16,000,  feet  above  the  sea.  With  the  limestones  is  associated  the  sandy 
series  known  as' Nummulitic  Sandstone.  The  massive  unfossiliferous  Vienna  sandstone 
and  Flysch,  already  referred  to  as  probably  in  part  Cretaceous,  are  also  partly  referable 
to  Eocene  and  even  later  times.  ^  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  these  Alpine 
Eocene  deposits  is  the  occurrence  in  them  of  coarse  conglomerates  and  gigantic  erratics 
of  various  crystalline  rocks.  As  far  east  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  and  westward 
at  Bolgen  near  Sonthofen  in  Bavaria,  near  Habkeren  and  in  other  places,  blocks  of 
granite,  granitite,  and  gneiss  occur  singly  or  in  groups  in  the  Eocene  strata.  These 
travelled  masses  appear  to  have  most  potrographical  resemblance,  not  to  any  Alpine 
rocks  now  visible,  but  to  rocks  in  Southern  Bohemia.  Their  presence  has  been  thought 
to  indicate  the  existence  of  glaciers  in  the  middle  of  Europe  during  some  part  of  the 
Eocene  age.'  Another  interesting  Eocene  deposit  of  the  Alpine  region  is  the  coal- 
bearing  group  of  Haring,  in  the  Northern  Tyrol,  where  a  seam  of  coal  occiu^  which, 
with  its  partings,  attains  a  thickness  of  82  feet. 

The  Nummulitic  series  has  been  divided  into  stages  in  different  regions  of  its 
distribution,  and  attempts  have  been  made  by  means  of  the  included  fossils  to  parallel 
these  stages  in  a  general  way  with  the  subdivisions  in  the  Anglo-Parisian  basin.  But 
the  conditions  of  deposition  were  so  different  that  such  correlations  must  be  regarded 
as  only  wide  approximations  to  the  truth.  In  the  Northern  Alps  (Bavaria,  &c.)  Giimbel 
arranged  the  Eocene  series  as  under  : ' — 

Flysch  or  Vienna  sandstone  (Upper  Eocene),  including  younger  Nummulitic  Ijeds 

and  Haring  beds. 
Lower  Nummulitic  group.     Krcssenberg  beds— greenish  sandy  strata  abounding  in 

fossils,  which  on  the  whole  point  to  a  correspondence  with  tlie  Calcaire  Grossier. 


^  The  history  of  the  Flysch  ha«  given  rise  to  some  discussion.  Th.  Fuchs,  for  instance, 
regarded  it  as  having  probably  been  derived  from  eniptive  discharges  such  as  those  of 
mud  volcanoes  {Silz,  Akcul.  Wien,  Ixxv.  (1877),  p.  340  ;  Verh,  Oeol.  Reichsanst.  1878, 
p.  135).  This  view  was  opposed  by  K.  M.  Paul,  who  looked  on  the  Flysch  as  a  normal 
.sedimentary  formation  {Jahrb.  (iail.  ReicfisaiisL  1877,  p.  431  ;  Verk.  Oeol,  Reichsanst  1878, 
p.  179).  By  some  geologists  the  rocks  have  been  regarded  as  a  deep-sea  deposit,  by 
others  as  an  accumulation  in  shallow  water  (Renevier,  Arch.  *Sct.  Phys.  Xat.  Oenei'a, 
(3)  xiL  1884,  p.  310).  See  also  Mantovani,  Neties  Jahrb.  1877 ;  Schardt  and  Favre, 
'Description  Gool.  des  Prealpes  du  Canton de  Vaud,*  &c.  1887.  Kauffmann,  ' Description  de 
la  partie  nord-ouest  de  la  feuille  xii.  de  la  Carte  Geol.  Suisse,'  1886.  F.  Saceo,  Bull.  Soc. 
Beige  de  Oiol.  iii.  (1889),  p.  153.  C.  Mayer-Eyroar,  *  Versuch  ciuer  Classification  der  tertijir 
Gebilde  Europas,'  Verh.  Schireitz.  Naturf.  Oes.  1857.  Tlie  Flysch  is  usually  comparatively 
poor  in  fossils,  though  it  has  yielded  a  good  many  fucoids.  In  some  of  its  later  portions 
(Oligocene)  it  includes  numerous  fish  remains  in  certain  layers.  C.  Miisch,  Beitrdge  fiecl, 
Kart.  Schweiz.  xiv.  (1881)  ;  A.  Rothpletz,  Z.  J).  U.  G.  xlviii.  (1896),  p.  854. 

2  That  a  glacial  period  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous,  at  the  end  of  the  Eocene, 
and  again  in  the  Miocene  period  (erratics  of  Superga,  neai'  Turin)  has  been  regarded  by  some 
geologists  as  probable  (A.  Vezian,  Rev.  Sci.  xi.  (1877),  p.  171  ;  Schardt,  'Etudes  Geologiques 
sur  le  pays  d'Enhaut  Vaudois,'  Bull.  Sdc.  Vuud,  1884). 

'  '  Geognostische  Beschreib.  Bayerisch.  Alpen,'  1861,  p.  593  et  aeq. 
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Burberg  beds — greeusand  with  small  Nummulites  and  JSxogyra  Bronffntartiy 
answering  possibly  to  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  Eocene  beds  of  the  Anglo- 
ParisLin  area. 

In  the  southern  and  south-eastern  Alps  the  Eocene  rocks  attain  a  much  larger 
development     The  following  subdivisions  in  descending  order  have  been  recognised :  ^— 


I' 
^1 


^  2 

n 


Macigno  or  Tassello,  having  the  usual  character  of  the  Vienna  sandstone. 
No  fossils  but  fucoids. 

Fossiliferous  calcareous  marls  and  shales,  and  thick  conglomerates. 

Chief  Nummulite  limestone,  containing  the  most  abundant  and  varied  de- 
velopment of  nummulites,  and  attaining  the  thickest  mass  and  widest 
geographical  range.  * 

Borelis  ( Alveolina)  limestone,  containing  numerous  large  foramiuifera  of  the 
genus  Borelis, 

Lower  Nummulite  limestone,  with  small  nummulites,  and  in  many  places 
banks  of  corals. 
"  Upper  Foraminiferal  limestone,  containing  also  intercalations  of  fresh-water 
beds  (Ckara). 

Cosiua  beds,  with  a  peculiar  fresh -water  fauna  {StmruUojisiSj  Mdania, 
Chara,  Ac). 

Lower  Foraminiferal  limestone,  with  numerous  marine  mollusca  {Anomta^ 
CerUhium,  &c),  and  occasional  beds  of  fresh -water  limestone  {Chara, 
Melaniaj  &c.). 


In  the  central  part  of  the  northern  Apennines  Professor  Sacco  regards  as  Eocene  a 
mass  of  strata  5500  feet  thick,  which  he  subdivides  as  follows :  ^ — 

Bartonian      (^^^V  marls  with  sandy  calcareous  layers  ;  numerous  fossils  {Zoopliy- 
100  metres    \      ^''**  Lithothavmium^  Nummulites  Tchihatcheji,  iV.  striata,  Orbi- 
y     toides  radiunsj  Operadina,  corals,  bryozoa,  crinoids,  kti.) 
?A  thick  series  of  marly  and  shaly  limestones  (Flysch),  alternating 
I      with    sandstones   [Uelminthoidea  labyrinthica,    ChondriUs,  and 
I      other  fucoids).     Roofing  slates. 
Parisian.     J  Shales  and  sandstones  (Macigno). 
1500  metres.     Sandy  greyish   and  brownish   marls  with   calcareous   sandy   beils 
{Litliothamnium^    Nummulites  bmrritzensis,   N.    Lainarcki,    y. 
lucasanuSf  AssUhia  exponenSy  A*  granulosa^  Orbitoides,  Opercu- 
lina^  Alveoliim,  corals,  echini,  crinoids,  fish-teeth,  &c.). 

100  metres*    T Shales  and  grey  and  brown  marls,  sandstones  and  limestones. 

To  the  Upper  Eocene  series  of  this  region  has  been  assigned  a  great  series  of  serjien- 
tines,  gabbros,  diabases,  soda-potash  granites,  and  other  eruptive  rocks,  with  tufls  and 
conglomerates,  marking  copious  marine  volcanic  activity.^ 

India,  ftc — As  above  stated,  the  massive  NummuUtic  limestone  extends  through 
the  heart  of  the  Old  World,  and  enters  largely  into  the  structure  of  the  more  important 
mountain  chains.     In  India  a  tolerably  copious  development  of  Eocene  rocks  has  been 

*  Von  Haner,  *Greologie,'  p.  569.  For  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  stratigraphy  and 
palceontology  of  the  Liburnian  stage,  see  G.  Stache's  great  monograph,  'Die  LibuniKhe 
Stufe,'  Abhandl.  k.  k.  Ged,  Reichsanst,  xiii.  1889.  On  the  classification  of  the  older  Tertiiry 
formations  of  Austria,  consult  Tietze,  Z.  D.  O.  O,  xxxvi.  (1884),  p.  68  ;  xxxviiL  (1886),  p. 
26 ;  T.  Fuchs,  op.  cU,  xxxvii.  (1885),  p.  131. 

'  Professor  Sacco  has  contributed  many  papers  on  this  subject  See,  for  example,  B.  ^ 
O.  F.  (3)  xvii.  (1889),  p.  212,  and  a  series  in  Boll.  Soc.  OeoL  JtaL  (fVom  1892  onwards)  xi. 
zii.  xiv.  xviii.  Professor  Trabucco,  C.  de  Stefani,  B.  Lotti,  and  O.  Marinelli  have  also  written 
on  these  regions. 

"  C.  de  Stefani,  BoU.  Soc.  Ged.  Jtal.  viii.  fasc.  2  (1889) ;  a  copious  list  of  preriow 
writers  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  this  paper,  also  B.  Lotti,  '  DescrizioBe  Gedogica  deU' 
Isola  d'Elba,'  Rome,  (1886),  p.  68. 
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observed,  but  it  is  not  quite  curtain  where  their  upper  limit  should  be  drawn  so  as  to 
place  them  on  a  parallel  with  the  corresponding  groups  in  Europe.  The  following 
subdiylsious  in  descending  order  are  observed  in  Sind  :  ^ —  . 

Nari  group.  Sandstones  ^vithout  marine  fossils,  but  containing  fragmentary  plantit, 
and  probably  of  fresh- water  origin,  4000  to  6000  feet,  with  iiummulitic  limestones 
and  shales  in  the  lower  part,  representing,  |)erhaps,  Upper  Eocene  and  Oligocene 
or  Lower  Miocene  beds  of  Europe. 

Kirthar  group.  A  marine  limestone  formation  in  general,  but  passing  locally 
into  sandstones  and  shales,  6000  to  9000  feet  The  massive  nummulitic  lime- 
stone of  this  division  forms  all  the  higher  ranges  in  Sind. 

Ranikot  beds — sandstones,  shales,  clays  with  gypsum  and  lignite,  1500  to  2000 
feet ;  abundant  marine  fauna,  including  Xummulites  spira^  N,  irregularis, 
N,  Leymeriei,  together  with  Nautili,  Terebratulae  and  other  fossils  of  Cretaceous 
affinities. 

Along  the  southern  front  of  the  Himalayan  chain  a  vast  succession  of  Tertiary 
deposits  exists,  of  which  the  older  part  includes  thick  masses  of  nummulitic  limestone, 
no  doubt  a  continuation  of  the  Eocene  formations  of  Southern  Europe,  while  the  upper 
part  (Siwalik  series)  is  made  up  of  subaerial  or  iluviatile  accumulations  of  later  (partly 
Miocene)  date.  In  the  Simla  district  the  lower  Tertiary  or  Sirmur  series  contains  the 
following  subdivisions :  — 

Kasauli  group  of  sandstones,  containing  no  fossils  but  remains  of  plants,  and  proh- 

ably  of  iluviatile  or  subaerial  origin. 
Dagshai  group  of  hard  grey  sandstones  and  bright  rwl  nodular  clays  ;  generally  un- 

fossiliferous,  yielding  only  fucoid  markings  and  annelid  tracks. 
Subdthu  group  of  greenish  and  red  gypseous  shales  and  impure  limestones,  with 

shales  and  some  poor  coal.     The  group  contains  numerous  marine  fossils  and  is 

of  the  age  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thick  nummulitic  series  of  the  north-west 

area. 

Farther  west  the  nummulitic  series  attains  a  gi-eat  thickness.  In  the  Salt  Range  its 
principal  member  is  a  fine  compact  grey  or  white,  fre<iuently  cherty  limestone  400  or 
500  feet  thick,  which  is  nnconformably  surmounted  by  the  Upper  Tertiary  series.  Be- 
neath it  lie  some  shales  or  clays  50  to  100  feet  thick  including  one  or  more  coal-seama^ 

North  America. — Tertiary  formations  of  marine  origin  extend  in  a  strip  of  low 
land  along  the  Atlantic  border  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  from  the  north  of  New 
Jersey  southward  through  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia 
into  Florida  and  round  the  margin  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  whence  they  ran  up  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  to  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  On  the  western  seaboard  they 
also  occur  in  the  coast  ranges  of  California  and  Oregon,  where  they  sometimes  have  a 
thickness  of  3000  or  4000  feet,  and  reach  a  height  of  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  Over  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  Tertiary  strata  cover  an  extensive  area,  but  are  chiefly  of  fresh- 
water origin. 

In  the  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  the  series  of  deposits  classed  as  Eocene 
is  well  develo})ed  in  that  portion  of  the  Tertiary  belt  traversed  by  the  Potomac  River, 
where  it  presents  the  following  section  of  about  300  feet  of  strata,  which  are  regarded 
by  Professor  W.  B.  Clark  as  representative  of  the  lower  and  middle  Eocene  divisions  of 
the  Gulf  States,  with  perhaps  some  portion  of  the  upper  groups  also.' 

Feet. 
'i-^  B*  ( Greensaud   with    Ostrea  sellaifoTmis^   PectunciUtift  idoneuSy  Protocardia 
_o  S  g  -{       virginiana 40 


^  »  O  I  Greensand  with  few  fossils,  chiefly  Venericardia  planicosta  .         .50 

*  *  Geology  of  India,'  2rid  edit.  chap.  xiv. 

'-*  'Geology  of  India,*  p.  852. 

'  W.  B.  Clark,  B.  (7,3.  G.  S.  No.  141  (1896),  pp.  41,  68. 
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Feet. 

/^Greenish-grey  argillaceous  saud 25 

Greenish-grey  argillaceous  sand  with  bauds  of  gypsum  crystals  4 

Light-grey  greensaud  with  Venericardia  j^niatsta  ....       3 

Greeuish-grey  argillaceous  sand 8 

Indurated  argillaceous  sand  (with  some  specimens  of  Veii^ritardia  plant' 

costa) 2 

Greenish -grey  sand,  somewhat  argillaceous  (Ot/tJn:rea)  .  .25 

Thick-bedded  indurated  greensaud,  the  layers  of  which  are  almost  eutin^ly 

made  up  of  Turriielia  Mortoni .14 

Characteristic  light  greenish-grey  greensands  and  greensaud- marls,  witb 
Turriielia  Mortmii^  T.  huvierosa^  Guctdlaia  gigantea^  Crassatella  alse- 
fontiis,  Ostrea  compreasirostra^  &c.       .......     30 

Greensand  with  fragments  of  shells  of  lower  beds 7 

Greensaud  full  of  the  common  fossils  of  the  underlying  strata,  and  also 
several  species  of  corals  {Eupsammia  elabifraiaf  Turbimilia  acuticostala, 
Paracyaihus  (?)  Cfarkeamis)       ........       1 

Persistent  band  of  indurated  calcareous  greensand  crowded  with  fa^sila, 
w^hich  besides  those  characteristic  of  the  1)eds  b«*low  include  conspicu- 
ously Phdadomya  viarylandkii,  PaiK^paea  eUmgata^  Tellina  xirginiaiut, 
CcUyptraea  aperta  {trocM/onnts),  Fuaus  irabeatus,  &c.  ...       2 

Typical  greensand  with  Crassatella  aJ^/omiis^  Meretrix  (Cytherea)  ovata, 

Dosinwpsis  lenlic^daris,  &c 8 

Indurated  highly  glauconitic  greensand  or  limestone  filled  with  casts  of 
the  same  shells  as  in  the  bed  above,  together  with  Ostrea  compressirosiray 

'  and  a  few  of  Turriielia  Mortoni 3 

Dark  greensand  crowded  with  the  same  shells,  and  especially  with  Crassa- 
tella alte/ormis^  Dosiniopsis  lenticidaris^  and  Merelrix  (Cytherea)  ovata     VI 
Greensands,  at  times  argillaceous,  but  almost  wholly  unfossiliferous  ;  at 
the  base  lies  a  pebble-bed  which  sometimes  rests  on  the  Cretaceous 
formations 60 

Besides  the  fo.ssils  enumerated  in  this  table  these  deposits  have  furnished  a  number 
of  species  of  foraminifera  {Spiroplecta^  Nodosaria^  Vaginulijui,  CristellariOf  Poly- 
morphina,  GlobigeriwCy  Pulvinulina^  &c.),  also  species  of  Anomia^  PecUUy  Nuctilana, 
Venericardia^  Astarte^  Liicina^  Corhula^  Natica,  Milra,  VolutilUhes,  together  with  some 
fishes  {Galeocerdoy  Odontaspis,  Oxyrhinaj  Lamna^  Carcharodon,  Aiyliobatis),  ehelouians 
{Trionyx)  and  crocodiles  {Tkecachampsa).^ 

In  the  State  of  Mississippi  the  Eocene  strata  are  well  developed  and  have  been  sub- 
divided into  five  groups,  as  in  the  following  table :  * — 

5.  Vicksburg  beds  (Orbitoitic)  which  nm  in  a  narrow  band  through  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  covering  the  greater  part  of  Florida,  and  extending 
into  Georgia  and  Te.xas.  These  strata  in  Mississippi  are  composed  of  a  lower 
ferruginous  rock  (Red  Bluff)  12  feet  thick,  ond  a  set  of  crystalline  limestones  and 
blue  marls  (80  feet)  resting  on  ligiiitic  clays  and  lignites  (20  feet).  Among  the 
fossils  are  Ostrea  gigantea^  Pecten  Poulsoni,  Cardium  diversunu,  Venericardia. 
planicostOy  Panoptea  of^longata,  Cypnta  iintea,  Mitra  mississippienMsn  Ca-tsi- 
daria  lintea,  Conns  muridens,  Madrepora  mississippiensis,  Flahellum  Wailesii, 
Orbitoid^  Mantelli.  The  last-named  fossil  is  specially  characteristic,  and  is 
found  also  in  the  West  Indies,  Malta,  and  the  Turco- Persian  frontier. 

4.  Jackson  beds  ("WTiite  Limestone"  of  Alabama),  white  and  blue  marls 
underlain  by  lignitic  clay  and  lignite  (80  feet),  with  Zeuglod^m  inacrospondylus, 
Venericardia  planicosta,  Cardium  Nir^tlMi,  Nuculana  mvllilin4^aia^  CoHntla 
hicarinata,  Roatellaria  velata^  Valuta  dumostty  Mitra  dumosa^  Omus  UMdiSy 
Cyprma  fenestraii%  Ac. 

3.  Claiborne  beds,  white  and  blue  marls,  and  sandy  beds  with  numerous  shells 
which  indicate  a  horizon  equivalent  to  that  of  part  of  the  Calcaire  Grossier  of 
the  Paris  )>asin. 

1  W.  B.  Clark,  op.  n't.  p.  58  seq. 

*  A.  Heilprin,  '  Contributions  to  the  Tertiary  Geology  and  Plalieontoiogy  of  the  United 
States,'  1884  ;  Proc.  Acad.  PhUaddph.  1887. 
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2.  Buhrstone  (Siliceous  Claiborne),   sandstones   and   siliceous   impure   limestones  ■ 

with  Claiborne  fossils  (400  feet  and  upwards). 
1.  Lignitic  sands  and  clays,  with  marine  fossils,  and  witli  iuterstratified  lignites 

and   plant-remains    (QiieraiSj   Poptdus,  Ficus,  LauruSt  Perseay  OrmuSj   OleOj 

RhummiSy  Magnolia^  &c.). 

Over  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  the  vast  plateaux  lying  to  the  east  of  that  range 
especially  in  Utah,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  the  older  Tertiary  formations 
consist  maiiily  of  fresh -water  strata  of  great  thickness,  the  extraordinary  richness  of 
which  in  vertebrate  and  particularly  mammalian  remains,  already  referred  to  (p.  1227), 
has  given  them  a  high  importance  in  geological  and  palseontological  history.  The 
following  subdivisions  in  descending  order  have  been  adopted  :  ^ — 

'Uinta  group  (800  feet),  developed  to  the  south  of  the  Uinta  Mountains  in 
Utah,  includes  three  fossiliferous  horizons  :  c,  the  Upper  or  true  Uinta, 
containing  Hyopaodus^  Paramya,  ProdaphasnuSf  Oxyfenodon^  Mesonyx, 
Epihippua,  laedolophus,  Triplopus,  Amynodon^  Tdmatotheriuvi, 
PalsgosycpSj  Diplacodon,  Bunomeryx,  Leptoreodon,  EomeryXy  Protdo- 
iherium;  B,  the  Lower  Uinta  or  Telmatotherium  beds,  containing 
ProdaphsBuus,  Oxyaenodmi,  Telmutolherium  (several  species),  Paleeo- 
syoj)8,  Leptoreodon,  Protehtherium ;  and  A,  which  is  probably  the 
equivalent  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Bridger  group  below. 

'Bridger  group  (2000  feet),  so  named  from  the  Fort  Bridger  basin,  remark- 
able for   its   abundant  and  varied   fauna,  which  inclades  numerous 
lemuroids    {Hyopsodus,    Microsyops,    Notharctus,    Omomysy    Anapto- 
morphtui),  rodents  {Paramya,  nearly  a  dozen  species),  creodonts  {Miacis, 
Viverravu3j  Sinopa,  Pairio/elis),  tillodonts   {Tillotherium\  edentates 
{Stylinodon)^  amblypods   {Uinta.therium  =  Deinoceraa  and   Tinoceraa, 
between  30  and  40  species),  primitive  forms  of  horse  {Orohippuaf  &c.), 
hyracodouts  {Hyra^yua^  seven  or  more  species),  titanotherids  {Palsso- 
syopa^  Telmatotherium)^  ungulates  (Homacodon^  &c.),  insectivores,  bats 
and  tapirs, 
'.a       rWind  River  group  (800  feet)  from  the  Wind  River  in  Wyoming.     Among 
S<  oj  I      its  characteristic   vertebrates   are   species   of  Hyopaodus,    Pclycodv,% 
>»'%  i      MiiTosyopa,    Paramys^     Viverraxma,    Utntacyon,    Sinopa^   EathonyXy 
•Z  W  I      Pheiuicodua,  Coryphtxion,  Bathyop^f^y  Hyracotheriumy  Prolorohippua, 

\     Lambdotheriuviy  Heptodoniy  Telmaiotherium. 

'Wasatch  group  (2000  feet)  named  from  the  Wasatch  Mountains  in  Utah, 
{Hyopaodti8y  six  species;  Pelycoduay  five  species  ;  Paramyay  Virerravua, 
UhUacyoriy  Palwosiiwpa,  SinapOy  seven  sjiecies  ;  Oxy»7tay  PalwmiictiSy 
Pachymna,  EatJioiiyXy  Calamodon^  Phenacoduay  Meniacotheriumy 
Coryphmloiiy  nine  or  more  species  ;  Hyracotherium^  Syatemodcniy  Trigo- 
fwleafea. 

Torrejon  group  (300  feet),  from  a  locality  in  north-western  New  Mexico 
where  the  strata  were  studied.  The  fauna  is  marked  by  the  absence  of 
many  of  tlie  characteristic  forms  of  the  later  formations,  and  by  the 
presence  of  Ptiloduay  NeoplagiaiUaWy  Chirox,  Indrodon,  Mixodecteay 
Tricentea,  ChriacuSy  Deltatherium^  Goniacodony  Diaaacuay  Cltenodony 
Periptychua  {Catathlmiia)  Euprotogoniay  Miodamuay  Pantolambdfiy 
Paittacotherium,  Conoryctea. 

'Puerco  group  (500  feet),  from  the  Puerco  River,  New  Mexico,  containing 
a  fauna  which  is  believed  to  be  older  than  any  mammalian  fauna  in 
Europe.  The  strata  of  the  group  immediately  overlie  the  Upi)€r 
Cretaceous  formations  and  contain  Polymastodony  Ne<phtgiaulaXy 
Protochriacitay  Triiaodony  Oxyivcodouy  Periptychua  (Catuthlieiia)y 
ConacfKlmiy  Protogimodwiy  Hemigatiua,  Onych4xiecteay  &c. 

The  Tarious  deposits  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  table,  whether  they  are  regarded 
as  having  been  laid  down  in  lakes  or  spread  out  subaerially  by  running  water,  occupy 
detached  though  extensive  areas,  and  their  stratigraphical  sequence  cannot  in  many 
cases  be  determined  by  actual  superposition.     They  have  consequently  been  to  some 

1  H.  F.  Osbom,  Bull.  Amer.  Mua.  NaL  HiaL  vii.  (1895),  p.  75  ;  viii.  (1896),  p.  157  : 
W.  D.  Matthew,  op.  cif.  xii.  (1899),  p.  19. 
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extent  correlated  on  the  basis  of  palaeontological  evidence.  Such  correlation  may  not 
be  always  accurate,  for  the  evidence  is  sometimes  incomplete,  and  may  be  misleading. 
The  difficulty  of  making  a  satisfactory  parallelism  is  well  brought  out  by  the  history 
of  the  Tertiary  formations  of  the  Denver  basin,  Colorado.  The  strata  originally 
grouped  there  under  the  name  of  "  Laramie "  have  been  found  to  comprise  three 
formations  :  (1)  a  lower  member,  700  to  800  feet  thick,  conformable  with  the  Cretaceous 
Fox  Hills  group,  containing  productive  coal-seams  and  a  flora  and  fauna  characteristic 
of  the  Laramie  group  as  now  understood  ;  (2)  a  middle  member,  called  the  Arapahoe 
group,  600  to  800  feet  thick,  resting  on  the  first  unconformably,  with  a  conglomerate 
at  its  base,  containing  pebbles  of  the  underlying  formation  and  other  older  rocks ;  (3) 
an  upper  member,  the  Denver  group,  1400  feet  thick,  unconformable  to  the  middle 
division,  and  largely  composed  of  the  debris  of  andesitic  lavas.  The  strong  uncon- 
formability  between  the  tnie  Laramie  beds  (No.  1)  and  the  overlying  formations  indicates 
a  prolonged  interval  of  time.  The  Arapahoe  and  Denver  groups  have  yielded  a 
considerable  number  of  plants  and  vertebrates,  but  some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  collections  which  have  been  made.  Marsh 
regarded  his  ''Ceratojis  beds"  as  Cretaceous,  from  which  many  of  the  animal  remains 
came.  On  the  other  hand.  Cope  and  Osboni  have  suggested  that  the  assemblage  of 
fossils  rather  resembles  that  of  the  Puerco  group.  ^  In  Southern  Colorado  the 
Eocene  strata  have  been  described  as  7000  feet  thick,  resting  unconformably  on  the 
Laramie  series.  The  lowest  member  (Poison  CaAon),  3500  feet  thick,  and  the  next 
division  (Cuchara),  300  feet  thick,  are  classed  as  Lower  Eocene  ;  the  up))er  (Huerfano), 
3300  feet  thick,  is  believed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Bridger  group.* 

On  the  Pacific  slope  Eocene  formations  attain  qi  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet 
in  California  and  Oregon,  where  they  form  the  Tejou  series.  In  their  lower  parts  they 
consist  of  conglomerates  which  pass  up  into  sandstones  and  these  into  shalesL  In 
north-western  Oregon  they  include  basalts  and  tuffs  below,  covered  by  thick  shales 
containing  much  material  of  igneous  origin,  wliile  in  the  upper  part  massive  sandstones 
predominate.  The  tuffs  were  of  submarine  origin,  for  they  contain  Modiola^  TurriUlla^ 
Ostrcaj  and  other  shells.  The  shales  have  yielded  Liocardium  llnleum,  Venerieardia 
planicosta,  Mocliola  orfiata^  with  occasional  intercalations  of  plant-bearing  sediments 
and  coal-seams.^ 

South  America. — The  stratified  deposits  of  Patagonia  have  given  rise  to  much 
confusion  of  description.  From  the  latest  descriptions  of  the  geologists  of  the  Princeton 
University  Expedition,  it  would  appear  that  the  uppei-most  (Guaranitic)  Cretaceoiis  strata 
(p.  1218)  were  deeply  eroded  before  the  deposition  unconformably  upon  them  of  the  oldest 
Tertiary  formations,  and  that  the  supposed  coexistence  of  Cretaceous  and  later  Tertiary' 
mammalian  types  has  arisen  from  inaccurate  observations  6f  the  stratigraphical  relations 
of  the  rocks.  After  prolonged  exposure  and  denudation  of  the  Cretaceous  series  the 
region  subsided  under  the  sea,  which  then  laid  down  the  oldest  Tertiary  deposits,  known 
as  the  Magellanian  series.  From  the  marine  fossils  contained  in  them,  these  strata  are 
regarded  as  of  late  Eocene  or  early  Oligocene  age.  They  include  leaf-beds,  and  in  their 
upper  parts  several  seams  of  pure  lignite  vaiying  from  a  few  inches  to  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  thickness."* 

AuBtralaBia.— Vast  areas  in  this  region  are  covered  with  strata  that  sometimes  attain 
a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet,  containing  both  terrestrial  and  marine  deposits,  which 

^  Whitman  Cross,  Ainer.  Journ.  ScL  xxxvii.  (1889),  p.  261  ;  xUv.  (1892),  p.  19 ;  Proc. 
Colorado  Sci.  Soc.  Oct.  1892  ;  Moivograph  U.S.  O.  S,  No.  xxvu.  (1896),  p.  165.  In  this 
last-named  essay  the  difficulties  of  correlation  are  stated  in  much  detail. 

«  R.  C.  Hills,  Proc.  Golcyrado  Sci.  Soc.  ui.  (1888),  p.  148  ;  (1889),  p.  217  (1891). 

•*  J.  a.  Diller,  *  A  Geological  Reconnaissance  of  North-Westeni  Oregon,*  I7th  Ann,  Rep, 
i\S.  ii.  S.  1896. 

*  J.  B.  Hatcher,  Amer.  Jmirn.  Set.  ix.  (1900),  p.  97. 
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have  been  grouped  with  more  or  less  coufideuce  according  to  the  accepted  classification  of 
the  Tertiary  formations.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  a  succession  can  be  traced  among  them, 
with  an  increasing  proportion  of  recent  species  in  the  younger  parts  of  the  series.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  £astem  Australia,  including  most  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland, 
no  marine  Tertiary  fossils  have  been  discovered.  In  the  south-west  of  New  South  Wales 
and  in  Victoria,  previous  to  the  eruption  of  basalt-sheets  and  tuflFs,  an  extensive  series  of 
conglomerates,  siliceous  sandstones,  clays,  ironstones,  and  lignites  was  deposited  in 
valleys  and  probably  lake-basins.  On  the  Dividing  Range  these  strata  rise  to  4000  feet 
above  the  sea.  At  Bacchus  Marsh  in  Victoria  and  elsewhere  they  have  yielded  leaves 
of  Laurusy  Cinjiamomum,  Ginkgo,  Lastrtea^  Tseniopteris,  &c.  Above  these  plant- 
bearing  beds,  which  have  been  regarded  as  Lower  Miocene,  but  may  be  Eocene  or  even 
Cretaceous,  marine  deposits  supposed  to  be  Middle  and  Upper  Miocene  occur  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Dividing  Range  of  New  South  Wales  up  to  heights  of  800  feet.  In  South 
Australia  and  Victoria  extensive  marine  accumulations  of  clay,  sand,  and  limestone, 
often  underlying  widespread  basalt-plateaux,  have  yielded  numerous  foraminifera, 
especially  at  Mount  Gambler  and  Murray  Flats  in  South  Australia ;  upwards  of  50 
species  of  corals,  which  are  only  slightly  related  to  the  living  species  gf  the  surrounding 
seas,  but  include  three  European  Tertiary  species  ;  ^  many  echinoderms  and  polyzoa,  and 
a  large  molluscan  fauna,  in  which  the  genera  JFaldheiviia,  CiieuUa'a,  Pectunculus, 
Trigonia^  Cyprsea,  Fusits,  HaliotUy  Murex,  Mitray  Trivia^  Tui^rUella,  Vohittty  &c.,  occur. 
The  vertebrate  organisms  consist  of  fishes  (including  the  world-wide  genera  Carchnrodmiy 
Lamna,  Od&ntaspis,  Oxyrhina),  a  few  marsupials  (Bettojigia,  NototJieriumy  Pliascolomys, 
SarcophUtis^  with  some  marine  mammalia  {Sqtialodon,  Arclocephalus).  At  the  head  of 
the  Great  Austi-alian  Bight,  an  Eocene  chalk-rock  with  flints  and  polyzoan  limestones, 
forms  cliffs  about  250  feet  high,  but  descends  more  than  twice  that  depth  beneath  the 
surface.  In  South  Australia  the  older  Tertiary  deposits  have  been  divided  by  Professor 
Tate  into  four  groups,  which  in  ascending  order  are  :  (a)  Inferior  marine  beds*  chalk- 
rocks,  clays,  and  limestones  ;  (6)  Lower  Murravian  sandstones  with  Zcuglodcni,  Lo-venia, 
Magasella,  Megalaster ;  {c)  Middle  Murravian  limestones  and  sandstones,  with  an 
abundant  and  varied  marine  fauna  {Carcharodonf  Lamna,  Odontaspis,  Nassa,  AncillOy 
Cassis,  VolulOy  Marginellay  MangiliUy  Cerithium,  Conus,  Cancellariay  Katicay  PecteHy 
Lima,  Spondylus,  Nucula,  Limopsis,  CJiama,  Chiom,  Hhyncfiaiiella,  Tcrebrahdina, 
fValdheimia,  Terehratula,  Eupatagus,  Deltocya^hus,  &c.  ;  {d)  Upjier  Murravian  oyster- 
beds  and  sandstones  (Tn'^twiia,  Feclunculus,  TcUina,  Mactra,  Cii/peaster,  &c.). 

In  Tasmania  an  important  series  of  older  Tertiary  deposits  has  also  been  found. 
At  the  top,  leaf-beds,  lignites,  and  beds  with  marine  fossils  occur,  associated  with 
extensive  sheets  of  felspar-basalts  and  tuffs.  The  tuffs  have  yielded  Hypsiprimnus  and 
Phascolomys,  Next  conies  a  great  series  of  sandstones,  clays,  and  lignites,  varying 
from  400  to  1000  feet  in  thickness,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  Launceston  basin,  covering 
an  area  of  at  least  600  square  miles.  This  series  encloses  a  rich  flora,  including  species 
of  oak,  elm,  beech,  laurel,  cinnamon,  and  araucaria,  with  fruits  of  proteaceous, 
sapindaceous,  and  coniferous  trees.  The  fresh-water  and  terrestrial  character  of  the 
deposits  is  further  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  in  them  of  Unio,  Jlelia;  Vitnna, 
HulimuSf  &c.  The  third  group  in  descending  order  is  of  marine  origin,  and  is  well  seen 
at  Table  Cape.  It  consists  of  shelly  limestones,  calcareous  sandstones,  coral-rag,  and 
pebbly  bands,  and  is  replete  with  fossils,  only  from  1  to  3  per  cent  of  the  shells 
belonging  to  existing  species.     Characteristic  forms  are   Voluta  anticingiilafa,    Cassis 

^  Duncan,  Q.  J.  </.  iS.  1870,  p.  313.  See  also  papers  by  A.  C.  R.  Selwyn,  '*  Report  on 
Geology  of  Melbourne,"  &c.,  Pari,  Papets,  1854-55 ;  *  Exhibition  Essays,'  1866.  J.  E.  Tennison 
Woods,  Q.  J,  O,  S.  xvi.  p.  253  ;  Proc,  Roy.  Soc,  Tasmania,  1876,  p.  92.  F.  M'Coy,  'Exhibi- 
tion Essays,'  1861,  p.  159.  G.  B.  Pritchard,  Avstralasian  Assoc.  1895  ;  "On  Tertiaries  of 
Australia,  with  Catalogue  of  Fossils,"  Adelaide  Technological  Museum,  1892  ;  and  joint 
pai>ers  with  Mr.  T.  S.  Hall  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Victoria  from  1893  onwards. 
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sufflaiuSf  Cyprega  Archeriy  AncUla  mucrorvala^  Paiwpfea  Agnevoi^  WcUdheimia  gari- 
baldiana,  Lovenia  Forhesi,  Cellepor^  gambierensU.^ 

In  New  Zealand,  rocks  believed  by  Sir  James  Hector  to  be  partly  a  Cretaceo-Tertiary 
series  are  mainly  comiK)sed  of  a  shelly  calcareous  sandstone  with  corals  and  }>olyzoa, 
which  in  its  lower  part  jjasses  occasionally  into  an  imperfect  nummuHtic  limestone 
(Nummulitic  beds,  Hutchison's  Quarry  beds,  Mount  Brown  beds).  Volcanic  action 
was  greatly  developed  during  the  deposit  of  these  strata  in  both  islands.  Hence  inter- 
bedded  lavas  and  tutfs  are  frequent,  and  in  the  North  Island  the  calcareous  deiwsits 
are  often  wholly  replaced  by  wide-spread  trachyte-flows  and  volcanic  breccias.- 

Captain  Hutton  has  proposed  a  separation  of  the  younger  deposits  of  the  coloDy  into 
three  formations  :  Ist,  Wai^Mira  (Cretaceo-Tertiary  of  the  Geological  Survey,  now  regarded 
by  him  as  probably  Upper  Cretaceous),  consisting  of  argillaceous  limestone  and  calcareous 
sandstone,  underlain  by  marl  and  other  sandstones  with  a  maximum  thickness  of 
about  1200  or  1300  feet ;  the  lower  strata  contain  brown-coal,  and  among  the  plants 
are  Araucaria,  Flabellaria^  Cinnanwrnum^  and  a  number  of  genera  still  living  in  New 
Zealand,  such  as  Panax,  LoranthuSy  Fagus,  Dammaray  PodocaryuSy  IkLcrydinm. 
Higher  up  come  marine  sediments,  enclosing  species  of  OatreOy  Pederij  Pema,  TeUina^ 
Trigonia,  InoceramuSy  Belemnites,  Ammonites,  Scaphites,  together  \nth  remains  of 
fishes  {MyliobcUis)  and  marine  sauriaus  {CimoliosauruSy  PolycotyluSj  Leiodon).  During 
the  deposition  of  the  older  rocks  of  this  division  volcanic  activity  showed  itself  along  the 
western  margin  of  the  Canterbury  plains,  the  earliest  eruptions  consisting  of  rhyolite 
followed  by  dolerite  and  basalt.  2ud,  Gamaru  (Upper  Eocene  of  Survey),  regarded  by 
Captain  Hutton  as  Gligocene  {posteay  p.  1261) ;  and  Srd,  Pareora  (Lower  Miocene  of 
Survey)   considered  by  liim  to  be  Miocene  (p.  1274).' 


Section  11.  Oligocene. 

§  1.  General  Characters. 

The  term  "  Gligocene"  wa^  proposed  in  1854  and  again  in  1858  by 
Beyrich  *  to  include  a  group  of  strata  distinguishable  from  the  Eocene 
formations  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  which  Lyell  had  classed  as  "  Older 
Miocene."  They  consist  partly  of  terrestrial,  partly  of  fresh-water  and 
brackish,  and  partly  of  marine  strata,  indicating  considerable  oscillations 
of  level  in  the  European  area.  They  consequently  present  none  of  the 
massive  deep-water  characters  so  conspicuous  in  some  of  the  Eocene 
subdivisions.  Among  other  geographical  changes  of  which  they  preserve 
the  chronicles  is  the  evidence  of  the  gradual  conversion  of  portions  of  the 
sea-floor  over  the  heart  of  Europe  into  wide  lake-basins  in  which  thick 
lacustrine  deposits  were  accumulated.  Some  of  these  lakes  did  not  attain 
their  fullest  development  until  the  Miocene  period. 

The  Gligocene  flora,  according  to  Heer,  is  composed  mainly  of  an 

^  Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston,  Registrar -General  at  Hobart,  Tasmania,  '  ObserYations  with 
respect  to  the  Nature  and  Classiti cation  of  the  Tertiary  Rocks  of  Australasia'  (1888),  and 
his  important  volume,  '  A  Systematic  Account  of  the  Geology  of  Tasmania,*  1888,  pp.  208- 
295,  where  much  information  is  also  given  regarding  the  geology  of  the  other  Anstndasian 
colonies. 

-  Hector's  '  Handbook  of  New  Zealand,'  p.  28. 

3  Trans,  Xew  Zealand  ItisL  xix.  (1886),  p.  392  ;  xxxii.  (1899),  p.  168. 

*  MmntshericfU.  Akfid.  Berlin,  1854,  pp.  640-666  ;  1858,  p.  51. 
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evergreen  vegetation,  and  has  characters  linking  it  with  the  living  tropical 
floras  of  India  and  Australia  and  with  the  subtropical  flora  of  America. 
It  includes  some  ferns,  fan-palms,  and  feather-palms  {Sabal,  Fhcenkites), 
a  number  of  conifers  (Sequoiay  &c.,  Fig.  469),  cinnamon-trees,  evergreen 


Fig.  460.— Oligocene  Plants. 

tt.  Sequoia  Langsdorfli,  Brongn.  (4)  (Trom  Ueer's  •  Flor.  Tert.  HelvetJee,'  i.  pi.  21)  ; 

b,  Chara  Lyellii,  Forbes  (Y). 

oaks,  custard-apples,  gum-trees,  spindle- trees,  oaks,  figs,  laurels,  willows, 
vines,  and  proteaceous  shrubs  {Dryaiulra,  Dryandroides), 

The  fauna  displays  a  distinct  advance  on  that  of  the  previous  period, 
and  a  nearer  approach  to  tl)at  of  the  present  day.  The  nummulites, 
though  they  no  longer  play  the  important  .part  which  they  did  in  Eocene 
times,  continue  abundant  in  the  southern  regions  of  Europe,  but  rapidly 


Fig.  470.— Oligocene  Lauielli branch h. 
a,  Meretrix  (Cylherea)  incrassata,  Sow.  (|)  ;  6,  Oatrea  cyatliula,  Laui.  (§). 

diminish  in  number  and  variety  after  the  close  of  the  Oligocene 
period.  Coral-reefs  may  still  be  traced  along  the  flanks  of  the 
mountain  chain  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  eastern  Alps.  The 
existing  families  of  crinoids  and  sea-urchins  have  their  representatives  in 
the  Oligocene  fauna.  Bryozoa  are  found  in  great  profusion  in  the  deposits 
of  this  period  in  North  Germany.  Among  the  Oligocene  mollusca  (Figs. 
470,  471)  some  of  the  more  important  genera  are  Ostrea,  Peden,  Nucida, 
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Cardnim,  Meretiix  {Cytherea),  Cmhiculay  Cancellaria,  Murex^  Fusus^  7'yphis, 
Pleurotonui,  Volviilithes,  Ceiithium,  Potamides,  Melania^  Planorhis} 

As  a  notable  portion  of  the  Oligocene  series,  both  in  the  Old  and  the 
New  World,  consists  of  the  deposits  of  lake  basins,  the  fauna  of  the  land  has 
been  preserved  more  fully  than  among  the  other  older  Tertiary  fonnations. 
Especially  remarkable  is  the  variety  of  insect  life  which  has  in  this  way 
been  recorded.  The  most  striking  example  of  this  variety  and  abundance 
is  supplied  by  the  small  basin  of  Florissant  in  Southern  Colorado,  from 
which  Mr.  Scudder  has  obtained  more  than  1300  species,  which  embrace 
representatives  of  all  the  great  divisions  of  insect  life,  including  upwards 
of  30  species  of  spiders.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  richness  of 
these  strata *from  the  fact  that  up  to  the  year  1885  they  had  furnished 
more  than  4000  specimens  of  ants.  They  have  also  supplied  remains  of 
birds,  including  even  the  feathers,  together  with  relics  of  the  flora 
of  the  surrounding  land,  and  of  the  fishes  that  tenanted  the  lake.-  From 
the  deposits  left  by  the  lakes  in  Central  France  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of 


Fij;.  471.— Olijsooene  Gasteropody. 

«,  PlanorbiH  euoniphalus,  8ow.  (j)  ;  b,  PotamiiU»s  (Granulolabiuin)  plicntun,  Iaih.  (5) ;  r.  PotAmi<i(>^ 

cinctu**,  8t)\v.  (§) ;  */,  Liinuifa  lougiacata,  Broii{;ti.  (§). 

the  varied  bird  life  of  tliat  region  in  Oligocene  time.  Thus  from  the 
lacustrine  beds  of  the  Department  of  the  Allier  no  fewer  than  66  species 
had  been  obtained  previous  to  the  year  1871,  comprising  parroquets, 
trogons,  flamingoes,  ibises,  pelicans,  marabouts,  cranes,  secretary-birds, 
eagles,  grouse,  and  numerous  gallinaceous  birds — a  fauna  which  reminds 
us  of  that  of  the  lakes  in  Southern  Africa.^ 

It  is  the  mammalian  portion  of  the  fauna,  however,  which  claims 
chief  attention  as  evidence  of  the  biological  advance  of  the  period.  It 
shows  a  continual  increase  in  variety  of  forms.  According  to  Gaudry  the 
following  chronological  sequence  of  appearances  and  disappearances 
during  the  Oligocene  period  have  been  noted  in  Europe.* — 

*  For  a  list  of  British  Oligocene  raollusca,  see  Mr.  R.   B.    Newton's  volume  cited  on 
p.  1226. 

'^  B.  U.S.  G.  .S.  No.  93  (1892). 

'  A.  Milne-Edwards,  'Oiseaux  Fossils  de  la  France,' 1867-71  ;  Boyd  Dawkiuf,  'Early 
Man  in  Britain,'  p.  54. 

*  *  Los  Enchainenients  du  Monde  Animal,'  1878,  p.  A.     Compare  the  table,  /xw^w,  p- 
1260. 
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3rd  Stage  (Aquitan- 
ian). — St.  G^rand- 
le.Puy(Allier),Cal. 
caire  de  Beauce  in 
part. 

2nd  Stage  (StampUn). 
— Fontaine  bleau 
Sands,  Ferte-Alals 
(Seine-et-Oise). 


Appearance  of  the  genera  Rhinoceros  (?),  TapiruSf  Paltto- 
c/werusy  ahrew,  Plesiosarex,  Myaarachntj  mole,  musk-rat, 
Potavwtfierium,  PalsBonycteris.  The  ruminants  are  as 
yet  without  horns  ;  the  proboscidians  have  not  yet 
appeared. 

Appearance  of  the  genus  Teirticus,  Disappearance  of 
PcUftothei'ium  and  A  noplotheriu  m.  Reign  of  Hyopotam  us 
and  A  nthracotherixim. 


1st  Stage  (Infra- 
Tongrian,  Sanuois- 
ian). — Calcaire  de 
Brie,  &c. 


'  Appearance  of  the  genera  Cadurcotherium,  UyrachytLs  (an 
American  genus),  Entdodoii^  Amhraeothenum,  D<icn/- 
thei-iuviy  Chalicotheriwriy  Tragidohyus,  Lophiomeryx, 
Hyfemoachus  (?)  Gelocus,  Dranotheriumy  Thereuthei-iuvt, 
dog  (?),  civet,  marten,  Plesictis,  PalmogalCy  uElurictys, 
Rhhwiophus,  Necrolemur. 

The  White  River  series  of  deposits  in  Dakota  and  other  inferior  States 
of  America  (p.  1260)  have  furnished  an  abundant  series  of  mammalian 
vertebrates,  which  continues  and  increases  the  astonishment  with  which 
the  Eocene  treasures  of  the  West  have  filled  geologists  and  comparative 
anatomists.  The  long  list  of  fossils  includes  a  number  of  marsupials  closely 
allied  to  the  living  American  opossums  {Didelphys);  rodents,  including  Ischy- 
wmys,  SciiiruSy  Gymnopiyclius,  Eumys^  several  beavers  (Sieneoftber),  and  some 
hares  {Palmlagus),  The  creodonts  were  represented  around  those  western 
lakes  by  several  species  of  Hyasnodon,  the  carnivores  by  canidsB 
(Diiphasnos  or  Amphicyon,  Cynalictis),  weasels  {Bunaslurus  or  Pdlasogale\ 
felidse  {Dinictis,  Uirplophotieus  or  Brepanodoriy  Eusmilus).  There  were  like- 
wise insectivores  {Ictops\  horses  (Mesohippus  or  Anchitherium,  Aiichippus), 
lophiodonts  (Colodon),  tapirs  {Protapirus)^  rhinoceroses  (Leptaceratherium, 
Acemtherium,  HyracodoUy  Metamynodon),  the  gigantic  rhinoceros -like 
Tikmotheriumy  of  which  nearly  30  species  have  been  determined,^ 
artiodactyl  ungulates  {HyopotamuSy  Elothenum),  primitive  ruminants 
(AgriochwmSy  Oreodon,  Eporeodon,  Mescnrodcrn,  Lepiauchenixi,  camels  of  the 
genera  Poebrotherium  and  ProtomeryXy  &c.,  tragulidse  or  chevrotains  of  the 
genera  Leptomeryx,  Hypertragulus,  Hypisodus,  and  representatives  of  the 
allied  family  of  protoceratidse  (Protoceras). 

§  2.  Local  Development. 

BritaixL — Oligocene  strata  are  confined  to  one  small  area  in  this  country.  They 
occur  in  the  Hampshire  basin  and  Isle  of  Wight,  where,  resting  conformably  upon  the 
top  of  the  Eocene  deposits,  they  consist  of  sands,  clays,  marls,  and  limestones,  in  thin- 
bedded  alternations.  They  were  accumulated  partly  in  the  sea,  partly  in  brackish,  and 
partly  in  fresh  water.  They  were  hence  named  by  Edward  Forbes  *'thfi  fluvio-marine 
series,"  and  were  divided  by  him  and  W.  H.  Bristow  into  the  following  groups  in  de- 
scending order :  ^ — 

^  H.  F.  Osborn,  Bull,  Auier.  J/w^.  iVaA  Hist.  viii.  (1896),  p.  174.  This  observer  has 
shown  that  the  genera  Syfnboroilotiy  Diconodony  Brant  ops,  Titanops^  Allopsy  Raplacodon  and 
Ifiploconiis  have  been  founded  on  differences  of  character  arising  from  marks  of  sex,  age  or 
individual  variability,  and  have  no  standing,  all  the  forms  designated  by  them  being  referable 
to  Titanotherium,     The  American  sequence  of  mammals  is  given,  postea,  p.  1260. 

«  **  Geology-  of  the  Isle  o£  Wight,"  Mem,  (Jeol.  Survey,  2nd  edit  (1889),  p.  124.  The 
grouping  as  there  given  has  been  slightly  modified  by  Mr.  C.  Reid  in  the  course  of  a  re- 
survey  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.     The  strata  were  formerly  regarded  as  Upper  Eocene. 
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Hamstead  Beds. — (6)  Marine  stage  with  CorbidOy  Meretrix  {Oytherea), 

Ostrea  caUifera,  VoliUilUheSj  Na-ti^xi,  Potamtdes^  and  Melania  .         .        31  ft. 

{a)  Fresh-water,  estuarine,  and  lagoon  stage,  with  Unio;  CorbicvlOy 
SphwnuTn,  Viviparvs^  Stenoihyra^  MelanqpsiSf  Planorbis,  Potamides 
(rare),  turtles,  crocodiles,  mammals,  leaves,  and  seeds         .         .  225  „ 

Bembridge  Beds. — (6)  Bembridge  marls— a  fresh -water,  estuarine,  and 
marine  series  of  clays  and  marls,  with  Viviparus^  Melania^  MeUmopsUj 
LimnaOy  Oorbicula,  Unio,  Ostrea,  Meretrix^  DreissensiOy  Niicuia  70-120   ,, 

(a)  Bembridge  Limestone — full  of  fresh -water  shells  {Limnmi, 
Planorbis,  &c.),  and  sometimes  with  many  land-shells  {AmphidromtiSy 
OlaTuHnOy  HeliXj  &c.)      . 15-25   „ 

Osborne  Beds. — Marls,  days,  shales,  and  limestones,  with   Limntra, 

PlanorhiSy  ViviparuSy  Melanopsis^  Melania^  Cham,  &c.        .         .         80-110   .. 

Headon  Beds. — (c)  Upper  stage,  consisting  of  fresh-water  clays,  marls, 
and  bands  of  limestone,  with  Erodona  {Potamomya),  Limnasa^  Corbi- 

cidOy  UniOy  Planorbis^  Viviparus,  Melanopais,  &c 40-60   ,, 

(5)  Middle  stage,  clays,  sands,  loams,  and  limestone,  with  brackish- 
"water  and  marine  fossils  {Potamides,  Melania,  Xatica,  NerUinOj 
PUania,  Ancilla,  Meretrix  (Cytherea),  Paammobia,  Ostrea,  Corbicula, 

&c) 30-126    ., 

(a)  Lower  stage,  marls,  clays,  sandstones,  and  tufaceous  limestones 
with  fresh-  and  brackish -water  shells  {Limnaa,  Vit^iparus,  Planorbis, 
Oorbicula  {Potamomya),  &c.)      .         .         .         ...         .         .         60-157  „ 

A  large  number  of  the  marine  mollusca  of  the  Headon  Beds  range  downwards  into 
the  Barton  Clay,  but  about  half  are  (peculiar  to  the  Oligocene  series.  Among  the  morp 
abundant  forms  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  Meretrix  {Cytherea)  incrasxUa,  Ostrea  velata, 
O.  flabellula,  Nucula  headonensis,  Potamides  {Batillaria)  concavus,  Melanopsis/usifarmU, 
Pisania  labiata,  Murex  sexdentatus,  Neritina  aperta,  N,  eoncara,  Ancilla  hutcinoides, 
Melania  muricata,  and  several  species  of  Cancdlaria,  Natica,  Plcurotoma^  and  Voluli- 
liihes,  with  Balanus  utiguifonnis.  The  estuarine  and  fresh- water  strata  are  marked  by 
species  of  Erodmut  {Potamomya)  and  Corbicula,  while  the  purely  fresh-water  deposits  are 
full  chiefly  of  Limnseids  belonging  to  the  genera  Limnxa  and  Planorbis,  L,  longiseata 
and  P.  euomphalus  being  perhaps  the  most  abundant  and  conspicuous  sjiecies  ;  Vivipamt 
(Paludina)  lentus  is  also  plentiful.  Mr.  Reid  has  remarked  that  every  variation  in  the 
salinity  of  the  water  seems  to  have  affected  the  moUuscon  fauna  of  the  estuary  in  which 
these  deposits  were  accumulated.  When  the  water  was  quite  fresh  the  {)ond  snails 
flourished  in  abundance,  and  their  remains  were  mingled  with  those  of  Unio  and  Helix. 
The  gradual  inroad  of  salt  water  is  marked  by  the  advent  of  Erodona  {Potanwmya\ 
Oorbicula,  Potamides,  Melania,  and  Melanopsis,  while  the  thoroughly  marine  fauna  with 
volutes  and  cones  shows  when  the  sea  had  entirely  replaced  the  fresh  water.  ^ 

The  Bembridge  Limestone,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  the  Oligocene 
series  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  a  fresh-water  limestone,  full  of 
fresh-water  and  terrestrial  shells  and  nucules  of  Chara.  The  land-shells  comprise  tropical- 
looking  gigantic  species  of  Amphidromus  {A.  ellipticus)  and  Glandina  (O.  eostellaia\ 
An  interesting  feature  in  the  overlying  Bembridge  marls  is  the  occurrence  of  a  thin  band 
from  two  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness  of  a  Une-grained  limestone  like  lithographic 
stone,  containing  many  insect -remains  together  with  leaves  and  fresh -water  shells. 
Some  twenty  genera  of  insects  have  been  detected  in  it,  including  forms  of  coleoptera, 
hymenoptera,  lepidoptera,  diptera,  neuroptera,  orthoptera,  and  hemiptera.* 

The  Hamstead  (formerly  Hempstead)  beds  form  an  interesting  close  to  the  Oligocene 
series.  They  consist  chiefly  of  fresh-w^ater,  estuarine,  and  lagoon  deposits.  But  they 
pass  upward  into  a  group  of  marine  strata  of  which,  owing  to  denudation,  only  about 
80  feet  are  now  visible.     Among  the  more  abundant  or  jwculiar  of  the  shells  in  this 

1  C.  Reid,  'Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,'  p.  147. 

«  H.  Woodward,  Q.  J.  O.  S.  xxxv.  p.  342  ;  C.  Reid,  *  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,* 
p.  177. 
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marine  band  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — Ostrea  calli/erOf  0.  adlcUa  (both  peculiar), 
Meretrix  (Oytherea)  Lycllih  Corbula  piaum,  C,  vectensiSt  Cunia  monaplexy  Voltdilithea 
HathUrif  Potamides  ptkatxiSy  P,  Sedgwiekii,  Strebloceras  eomttoides,^ 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  marine  band  forming  the  middle  division  of 
the  Headon  beds,  as  it  serves  for  a  basis  of  correlation  between  the  English  strata  and 
their  equivalents  on  the  Continent.  This  band,  so  well  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
occurs  also  at  Brockenhnrst  and  other  places  in  the  New  Forest.  It  has  yielded 
more  than  280  species  of  fossils,  almost  all  marine  moUusks,  but  including  also 
14  species  of  corals.  Of  these  organisms,  a  considerable  proportion  is  common  to  the 
Lower  Oligocene  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  and  22  species  are  found  in  the 
Up^ier  Bagshot  beds.* 

The  Oligocene  or  fluvio-marine  series  of  the  Hampshire  basin  has  likewise  yielded 
vertebrate  remains  such  as  characterise  the  corresponding  deposits  of  the  Continent. 
They  include  those  of  rays  {MyliobatU\  snakes  {Paieryx),  crocodiles,  alligators,  turtles 
( Ocadia,  Trionyx,  numerous  species)  and  a  cetacean  {BcUamoptera .?) ;  while  from  the 
Bembridge  beds  have  come  the  bones  of  a  number  of  the  characteristic  mammals 
{An4:hilophus,  Anlhracotherium^  Anoplotheriumy  two  species,  PaZteotherium,  six  or  more 
species,  CJuisropotamvSj  Dichodon).  The  top  of  the  fluvio-marine  series  in  the  Isle  of 
"Wight  having  been  removed  in  denudation,  the  records  of  the  rest  of  the  Oligocene 
period  have  there  entirely  disappeared. 

For  many  years  it  was  customary  to  consider  as  Miocene  certain  plant-bearing  strata, 
of  which  a  small  detached  basin  occurs  at  Bovey  Tracey,  Devonshire,  but  which  are 
mainly  distribnted  in  the  great  volcanic  plateaux  of  Antrim  and  the  west  of  Scotland. 
These  strata  have  subsequently  been  regarded  as  equivalents  of  the  Oligocene 
formations  on  the  Continent.  At  the  Bovey  Tracey  locality,  which  is  not  more  than  80 
miles  from  the  Eocene  leaf-beds  of  Bournemouth  and  the  Isle  of  ^yight,  a  small  but 
interesting  group  of  sand,  clay,  and  lignite  beds,  from  200  to  300  feet  thick,  lies 
between  the  granite  of  Dartmoor  and  the  gi*eensand  hills,  in  what  was  evidently  the 
hollow  of  a  lake.  From  these  beds,  Heer  of  Zurich,  who  has  thrown  so  much  light  on 
the  Tertiary  floras  of  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  described  about  50  species 
of  plants,  which,  in  his  opinion,  place  this  Devonshire  group  of  strata  on  the  same  geo- 
logical horizon  with  some  part  of  the  Molaase  or  Oligocene  (Lower  Miocene)  groups  of 
Switzerland.  Among  the  s{)ecies  are  a  number  of  ferns  (Lastrsa  stiriac(u  Pecopteris 
{Osmunda)  lignitumj  &c.)  ;  some  conifers,  particularly  Scqtcoia  CouUsiw,  the  matted 
debris  of  which  forms  one  of  the  lignite  beds  ;  cinnamon -trees,  evergreen  oaks,  custard- 
apples,  eucalyptus,  spindle- trees,  a  few  grasses,  water-lilies,  and  a  [aim  {PalmacUes). 
Leaves  of  oaks,  figs,  laurels,  willows,  and  seeds  of  gravies  have  also  l)ecn  detected — the 
w^hole  vegetation  implying  a  subtropical  climate.'  Subsequently  Mr.  Starkie  Gardner 
expressed  the  opinion  that  this  flora  is  on  the  same  horizon  as  that  of  Bournemouth, 
that  is,  in  the  Middle  Eocene  group.*  Mr.  Clement  Reid,  also,  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  "  the  resemblance  of  the  deposits  and  of  their  flora  to  the  undoubted 
Bagshot  [Beds]  of  Dorset  is  most  striking.  Still  one  cannot  say  that  the  botanical 
evidence  is  conclusive,  for  the  species  are  few  and  greatly  need  re-examinatiou.     Other 

1  C.  Reid,  op.  ciL  p.  206. 

*  A.  von  Kiinen,  Q.  J.  O.  S.  xx.  (1864),  p.  97.  Duncan,  op.  cit.  xxvi.  (1870),  p.  66. 
J.  W.  Judd,  op.  cit.  xxxvi.  (1880),  p.  137  ;  xxxviii.  (1882),  p.  461.  H.  Keeping  and  E.  B. 
Tawney,  vp.  cit,  xxxvii.  (1881),  p.  85  ;  xxxix.  (1883),  p.  566.  E.  B.  Tawney,  iieol.  Mag. 
1883,  p.  157.  W.  Keeping,  Utd.  Mag.  1883,  p.  428.  J.  W.  Elwes,  Brit.  Assoc.  1882. 
Sects,  p.  539. 

»  Pka.  Trans.  1862. 

*  *♦  British  Eocene  Flora,"  Palafont,  Soc.  1879,  p.  18.  See  also  Q.  J.  G.  S.  xli.  p.  82. 
The  uncertainty  hitherto  experienced  in  the  correlation  of  deposits  by  means  of  land-plants 
has  been  ahready  referred  to  (pp.  832,  839,  848,  1034). 
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fossils  are  almost  entirely  absent."  *  If  this  view  be  ultimately  established,  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  north-west  of  Britain,  with  their  leaf-beds,  may  be  also  relegated  to  the 
Eocene  period.  In  the  meantime,  however,  these  various  plant-bearing  deposits  are 
retained  here  in  the  Oligocene  series  as  possibly  equivalents  of  the  brown-coal  and 
molasse  of  the  Continent. 

The  plateaux  of  Antrim,  Mull,  Skye,  and  adjacent  islands  are  composed  of  successive 
outpourings  of  basalt,  which  are  prolonged  through  the  Faroe  Islands  into  Iceland,  and 
even  fai*  up  into  Arctic  Greenland.  In  Antrim,  where  the  great  basalt  sheets  attain 
a  thickness  of  1200  feet,  there  occurs  in  them  an  intercalated  band  about  30  feet  thick, 
consisting  of  tuffs,  clays,  thin  conglomerate,  pisolitic  iron-ore,  and  thin  lignites.  Some 
of  these  layers  are  full  of  leaves  and  fruits  of  terrestrial  plants,  with  occasional  insect- 
remains.  According  to  the  data  collected  by  a  Committee  of  the  British  Association, 
upwards  of  thirty  species  of  plants  have  been  obtained,  including  conifers  {CupressinoryloH, 
Ta^codiunif  Sequoia,  Pintis)^  monocotyledons  {Phrag^niieSy  PoacUes,  Iri»\  dicotyledons 
{Salix^  PopuluSy  AUitSf  CoryltiSy  Querctis,  Fagus  (?),  PlcUanus^  Sctsaafras,  Acer, 
Andromeda^  Viburnum^  Aralia,  Nyssa^  Magnolia,  HJiamnus,  Juglans,  &c.).'^  In  tlie 
west  of  Scotland  the  volcanic  sheets  attain  still  greater  dimensions,  reaching  in  Mull  a 
thickness  of  3000  feet,  and  there  also  including  thin  tuffs,  leaf-beds,  and  coals.  In 
Mull,  Skyct  and  Antrim  the  teiTaces  of  basalt,  with  occasional  comparatively  thin  bands 
of  tuff  and  sheets  of  rhyolitic  and  trachytic  lavas,  form  a  noble  example  of  the  extravasa- 
tion of  great  piles  of  molten  material  without  the  formation  of  central  cones  or  the  discharge 
of  much  fragmentary  matter  (p.  845).  TJiey  have  been  invaded  by  huge  bosses  of 
gabbro  and  of  various  granitoid  locks,  which  send  veins  into  and  alter  the  basalt.  They 
are  likewise  traversed  by  veins  of  pitchstone,  but  more  especially  by  prodigious  numben 
of  basalt-dykes,  which  in  Scotland  have  a  prevalent  W.N.W.  and  E.S.K  direction. 
The  basalt-plain  was  channelled  by  river8,and  into  the  ravines  thus  eroded  streams  of 
pitchstone  made  their  way  (Scuir  of  £igg),  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  volcanic 
eruptions  lasted  during  a^ protracted  period.^ 

France. — In  the  Paris  basin,  where  a  perfect  upward  passage  is  traceable  from 
Eocene  into  Oligocene  beds,  the  latter  are  composed  of  the  following  subdivisions :  ^— 

.   f  Calcaire  do  la  Beauce— a  lacustrine  deposit,  is  separable  into  a  higher  assibe 
^  (Molasse  du  Gatinais,  sometimes  57  feet)  consisting  of  green  marl,  siliceous 

sand,  and  calcareous  sandstone  passing  into  the  Helix  limestone  of  the 
Orleanais  {Helix  Moroguesi,  U,  aurelianits,  H,  Tristani,  Planorbis  sdidus, 
Limruea  Larletiy  Melania  aquiianiai,  &c.) ;  and  a  lower,  composed  of 
limestone  (Calcaire  du  Gatinais  with  LimnsEa  Brongniarti,  L,  cornea,  L. 


^  Q.  J.  (/.  S.  lii.  (1896),  p.  490,  and  liv.  (1898),  p.  234. 

2  W.  H.  Baily,  BrU.  Assoc.  1879,  Rep.  p.  162  ;  1880,  p.  107  ;  1881,  p.  162  ;  J.  Starkif 
Gardner,  Q.  J.  O,  S.  xli.  p.  82  ;  xliii.  p.  270.  On  the  north  coast  of  Antrim,  near  Ballinto), 
a  band  of  tuff  occurs  about  150  feet  thick.  Bat  in  Ireland,  as  in  Scotland,  the  tuffs  takt! 
quite  a  subordinate  place  among  the  great  plies  of  basalt. 

»  A.  G.,  Proc.  Roy,  Soc.  £din,  vi.  (1867),  p.  71  ;  Q.  J.  O.  S.  xxvii.  (1871).  p.  280  ;  xlviii. 
(1892),  Pres.  Address,  p.  162  ;  1.  (1894),  pp.  212,  646;  lii.  (1896),  pp.  881-406;  'Ancient 
Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,'  1867,  vol.  ii.  ;  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  £din.  xxxv.  (1888),  p.  21. 
Professor  Judd  {Q.  J.  O.  S.  xxx.  (1874),  p.  220  ;  xlv.  (1889),  p.  187  ;  xlix.  (1893),  p.  \VA 
supposed  that  there  were  five  great  volcanic  cones  in  the  Western  Islanils  whence  the  streams 
of  basalt  flowed,  and  of  which  the  mountains  of  Mull,  Skye,  &g.  are  the  degraded  ruins, 
and  he  regarded  the  granitoid  rocks  as  older  than  the  others.  The  true  order  of  succession 
as  established  by  me  has  been  completely  demonstrated  by  the  recent  detailed  examination 
of  the  ground  by  Mr.  Harker  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Smnnmry  of  Progress  of  (rtnL  Sun: 
for  1897,  1898,  1899,  1900  ;  Ged.  Mag.  1901,  p.  506. 

*  Dollfus,  B.  S.  G.  F,  3«  ser.  vi.  (1878),  p.  293.  A.  De  Lapparent,  •Traite,'  4th  edit. 
1900.  The  separation  of  an  Oligocene  series  in  the  Paris  basin  is  not  admitted  by  some 
French  geologists. 
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cylindrica.  Helix  Ranumdi,  Cydostoma  antiquum^  Planorbis  cornn^  Pot- 

aviides  Lamarcki^  and  a  number  of  mammals,  including  AnthracoUieriuniy 

AceratheriuiHy  Rhinoceros,  Ac. 

"Sables  et  Gres  de  Fontaiuebleau  and  other  places.     In  the  ^tampes  district, 

where   these    deposits   are   well   developed,   they    reach    a    thickness    of 

about   130   feet.     At  their  top   lies  the   Ormoy   Sand,  which   has   been 

indurated  by  a  siliceous  cement  and  furnishes  hard   paving- stones.     The 

fauna  on  the  whole  is  marine,  as  is  shown  by  its  including  species  of 

Buccinum,  Pleurotoma,  Cerithium,  Natuxt,  Cassularia,  Meretrix  incrassaia. 

Oyster-roarls   with  Oslrea  loiigiroatris,  0.  cyaihula,  and    Corbida  subpisum 

forming  an  imiwrtant   water-bearing  horizon   below   the   thick   overlying 

sands.      These   marls   pa.ss   into  the   Molasse   d'fitrechy   with  Potamules 

j)licat'U8i  Bayania  semidecussatcu,  MeretrUc  incrassaia,  &c. 

( Calcaire  de  la  Brie,  a  lacustrine  limestone  with  few  fossils,  Limnxa  corneOy 

^^  I      Planorbis  co-mn,  Chara,  &c. 

^  ,§   I  Green  -  Marls   (Mames   k   Cyrenes,  glaises   vertes),    consisting  of  an   upper 

■C  •§   I      mass  of  non-fossiliferous  clay,  and  a  lower  group  of  fossiliferous  laminated 

c  g  ^      marts  (Potamules plicatus,  Psammoibia plana,  Corhiculasemistriata  =  conre^ca). 

^  jg      Supra -gypseous  blue  marls,  with  very  few  fossils  {Xj/stia  plicaia).     White 

^-^         marls  (Mames   de  Pantin),  with  Limniva  sirigosa,  Plam^rbis  planulatus, 

^     Bithinia  (Nystia)  Ihichasteli. 

Geogi-aphical  names  have  been  assigned  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  Oligocene  series  iu 
France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  North  Italy.  The  lowest  member  is  called  Tongrian, 
from  Tongres,  in  Limbourg.*  Above  it  cotnes  the  Stampian,  so  named  from  ^tampes, 
where  it  is  tyjucally  developed..  The  uppermost  group  is  known  as  Aquitanian,  from  its 
well-marked  occurrence  in  Aquitania. 

The  chief  area  of  Oligocene  strata  in  France  lies  in  the  Paris  basin  between  Epemny 
and  Saumur,  where,  spreading  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  they  have  been  cut  down 
by  the  streams  so  as  to  reveal  the  Eocene  formations  below  them.  The  next  tract  in 
importance  lies  far  to  the  south-west  (Aquitania),  where  the  Lower  Oligocene  division 
consists  of  a  group  of  strata  alternately  marine  and  fresh -water.  ^  At  the  bottom  lies  a 
band  of  marls  with  Anomia  and  Ostrca^  which  graduates  upward  into  molasse  and  lime- 
stone (Castillon,  Civrac)  containing  lacustrine  shells,  and  possibly  equivalent  to  the 
Calcaire  de  la  Brie  of  the  Paris  basin.  Next  comes  a  thoroughly  marine  band  in  the 
form  of  a  limestone  full  of  remains  of  star- fishes,  together  with  species  of  Katica, 
Cerilhium,  Trochus,  &c.,  but  passing  laterally  into  fresh-water  deposits.  The  highest  or 
Aquitanian  division  includes  a  series  of  '*  faluns,"  or  limestones,  marls,  and  sandstones, 
partly  marine  and  partly  lacustrine.  Tlie  marine  bands  are  marked  by  the  presence  of 
Ostrea  offinensiSy  Lucina  scopulorum.  Area  cardiifomiis,  Turritella  Desvmrcsti,  Cerilhium 
calculoswn,  C.  bidentaium,  V.  fallojc,  C.  margaritaccutn,  Pyrnla  Lainei.  The  lake 
deposits,  in  addition  to  fresh-water  and  land  shells,  enclose  remains  of  land-plants  as  well 
as  bones  of  the  terrestrial  mammals  of  the  time.  Similar  alternations  of  sedimentary 
conditions  may  be  traced  eastwards  through  Languedoc  and  the  Ardeche  into  Provence, 
where  lacustrine  deposits  {Physa,  Planorbis,  Limnma)  lie  immediately  upon  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  rocks.  At  Aix  these  beds  have  long  been  noted  for  their  abundant 
plants  {Callitris  Brongniarti,  Widdringtonia  brachyphylla^  Flabcllaria  lavianonis, 
Qiierciis,  Lauras,  Cinnamomum),  insects  and  mammals  {PaUeotherium,  Xiphodon, 
Anoplotherium,  Chasropotarmts).  In  Dauphin^  the  Upi^er  Oligocene  division  is  re- 
presented by  from  800  to  900  feet  of  marls  and  limestone-bands,  with  Melania  and 
Corbicula,  and  capped  by  limestones  containing  land  or  fresh-water  shells.  Still  farther 
east  the  Oligocene  passes  into  the  Flysch  of  the  Alps. 

The  brackish  waters  in  which  the  deposits  of  the  lower  division  of  the  Oligocene  series 

*  Professor  De  Lapparent,  instead  of  this  term,  proposed  originally  by  Duraont,  has 
adopted  "Sannoisian,"  from  Sannois,  near  Paris. 

*  A  detailed  account  of  the  Tongrian  stage  in  Aquitania  has  been  given  by  Professor 
Fallot  of  Bordeaux,  3/M.  Sac.  Set.  Phys.  Nat,  Bordeaux,  4®  ser.  v.  (1894). 
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in  the  Paris  basin  were  laid  down  seem  to  have  stretched  southward  into  the  Plateau 
Central.  That  region  had  long  been  a  terrestrial  surface  on  which  a  crust  of  weathered 
material  (laterite)  had  accumulated.  In  the  hollows  of  this  surface,  marls  and 
limestones  were  deposited,  containing  CerUhium  margarUaceum  and  species  of 
Potamidea  and  Corhicula.  By  degrees  there  arose  a  lake  or  group  of  lakes,  in 
the  sediments  of  which  have  been  abundantly  preserved  the  relics  of  the  lacustrine  fauna 
as  well  as  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  surrounding  land.  In  the  largest  of  these  lakes, 
that  of  the  Limagne  d'Auvergne,  a  thick  series  of  arkoses,  marls,  and  limestones 
accumulated.  In  this  mass  of  strata  representatives  of  the  three  divisions  of  tlit 
Oligocene  series  have  been  recognised.  Towards  the  north  the  middle  or  Stampian  group 
rests  directly  on  the  granite,  but  southwai-ds  the  lower  or  Sannolsian  appears  from  under- 
neath and  expands  until  it  constitutes  there  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  succession. 
It  marks  the  spread  of  brackish  water  lagoons  over  the  region.  The  Stampian 
strata,  which  comprise  the  main  part  of  the  Oligocene  history  of  the  Limagne,  reach  a 
thickness  which  may  perhaps  exceed  1000  metres  (3280  feet).  They  consist  of  marls, 
limestones,  and  sandstones,  the  limestones  formed  of  the  remains  of  lacustrine  and 
land -shells  {Limnsa^  Nystia,  Hydrohia,  Helix\  cyprids,  oogonia  of  Chara,  and  in  some 
instances  the  crowded  cases  of  caddis- worms  {Pkrygania)^  which  were  constructed  of 
young  univalve  shells.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  Stampian  group  are  found  GtloeWt 
Anihracolherium,  Hytenodoru,  PercUkeritim ;  in  the  middle  comes  Lophiomeryx,  and  in 
the  upper  Dremotherium  and  Casnotherimn,  The  portion  of  the  series  referred  to  the 
Aquitanian  stage  is  comparatively  feebly  represented  in  the  Limagne,  the  best  develop- 
ment being  seen  in  the  upper  marls  and  plant-bearing  sands  of  the  well-known  Hill  of 
Gergovia,  south  of  Clermont  Ferrand.  From  the  phrygania-limestones  and  marls  of 
this  division,  however,  an  extraordinarily  abundant  and  varied  vertebrate  fauna 
has  been  obtained  in  the  district  of  G^rand-le-Puy.  Upwards  of  50  species  of  mammals, 
about  70  of  birds,  11  of  reptiles,  2  of  amphibians,  have  been  named  by  MM.  Filhol, 
Pomel,  and  Milne -Edwards.  The  mammals  include  a  bat  {Palmonycteris\  a  hedgehog 
{Pal8eoerinaceus\  various  rodents  like  our  modern  dormice,  marmots,  and  beavers  ( Jf^onts. 
TUanomys,  Sciurus^  Steneojiber)  ;  a  large  number  of  carnivores  {Lutra^  Ampkicyon, 
Cephalogalej  Plesictis^  Viv^rra,  HerpesteSy  AmphictiSf  Mustela,  Promlurus) ;  ungulates 
{Clvalicotherium^  Csenotherium^  Plesiomeryx^  Aceratherium,  Rhinoceros,  ProUxpirvs, 
Hyotherivm,  Dremotherium,  Amphitraguhis) ;  and  an  opossum  {AmpfHperatherium\ 
The  birds  comprise  parrots  {PaitUicus),  eagles,  kites  {Milviis),  owls  {Bubo,  Strix),  wag- 
tails {Motacilla),  trogons,  woodpeckers  {Picm),  pigeons  {Columba,  Pteroeles),  gallinaceous 
forms  {Palseortyx),  rails  {Rallus),  flamingoes  {PhotnicopUrus),  cranes  {Grns\  herons 
{Ardca),  storks  {Argafa),  ibises,  redshanks  {Totaiiua),  dunlins  {Tringa),  shearwaters 
{Puffimis),  gulls  {Larus),  cormorants  {PhcUacrocorax),  gannets  (Suia),  pelicans,  and  ducks 
{Aiuis).  Among  the  reptiles  are  species  of  TesUido,  Ptychogaster,  Chelydra,  and  Trwnyx} 
M.  Milne- Edwards  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  resemblance  of  this  avian  assemblage 
to  that  characteristic  of  the  great  lake-basins  of  Central  Africa.  It  may  be  added  that 
an  additional  feature  of  interest  in  the  old  lakes  of  the  Limagne  is  presented  bj  the 
abundant  intercalation  of  seams  and  partings  of  fine  basalt-tuff  in terstratifled  among  the 
marls  and  limestones,  which  show  that  the  volcanic  history  of  that  region  goes  back 
into  Oligocene  time.- 

1  H.  Filhol,  Ann,  Sci.  Qeol.  x.  (1879);  xi.  (1880);  xii.  (1882);  A.  Milne-Edwards, 
*  Recherches  anatomiques  et  paleontologiques  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  des  oiseaux  fossiles  de  la 
France,'  4  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1867-71. 

*  These  intercalations  of  tuff  form  the  *  *  Peperites '*  of  Auvergne,  regarding  which  so 
much  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed.  Some  geologists,  impressed  by  the  proofs  of 
intrusion  by  the  peperites  in  certain  places,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  tuffs  are 
everywhere  iutnisive,  and  that  their  obvious  interstratificatiou  in  thin  leaves  among  the 
undisturbed  lacustrine  strata  is  to  be  explained  by  some  [unintelligible]  process  of  transfusion* 
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In  the  east  and  centre  of  France  a  peculiar  ferruginous  deposit  (Terrain  sid^ro- 
lithique)  is  traceable  oyer  a  wide  region,  sometimes  forming  the  surface  and  sometimes 
passing  under  younger  Tertiary  formations.  It  consists  of  an  earth  or  clay  full  of 
pisolitic  grains  of  limonite,  which  are  often  in  sufiScient  quantity  to  afford  a  workable 
source  of  iron.  With  it  are  associated  sheets  of  limestone  or  travertine  full  of  remains  of 
Chara  and  fresh-water  or  land  shells.  Where  these  deposits  lie  on  Jurassic  limestones 
they  fill  up  fissures  and  cavities  of  the  older  rock,  and,  like  the  Eocene  osseous  breccias 
already  noticed,  have  entombed  and  preserved  remains  of  the  contemporary  terrestrial 
fauna.  In  some  places  these  remains  have  accumulated  in  such  quantity  as  to  furnish 
valuable  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Such  are  the  phosphorites  of  Quercy,  which  have 
filled  up  fissures  and  pockets  in  the  limestones.  The  upper  jmrt  of  the  deposits  generally 
consists  in  large  part  of  red  clay  and  loam  full  of  granular  limonite,  while  the  lower 
portions  are  phosphatic.  There  appears  to  be  always  a  close  relation  between  these 
accumulations  and  Tertisjy  strata  in  their  vicinity,  and  they  are  never  found  on  the 
higher  limestone  plateaux  above  the  level  of  these  strata.  The  Quercy  phosphorites  are  • 
famous  for  the  variety  of  anim&l  remains  yielded  by  them,  which  number  58  genera  of 
mammals,  whereof  25  have  been  found  in  the  'Paris  gypsum.  They  include  artiodactyle 
ungulates  {Anoplothtrium^  Antkracotlienum,  AmphUraguluSf  Casnotherium^  Xiphod<m\ 
]ieris8odactyle  ungulates  {Laphiod(ni\  pig- like  animals  (Cebochoeru8\  a  rhinoceros 
{AcercUhermm)f  carnivores  {Gynodictijs,  Hysenodon\  and  lemuroid  monkeys  {Adapis, 
Xecroletnur),^ 

Be]giniiL'^~The  Oligocene  succession  in  this  country  differs  from  that  of  France, 
and  has  received  a  different  nomenclatui'e,  as  follows : — 

Upper  Oligocene  wanting  in  Belgium  in  the  form  of  marine  deposits ; 
represented  in  Upper  Belgium  by  sands  and  gravels,  sometimes  in- 
durated into  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  and — 

'White  fine  sands. 

Clay  of  Boom  containing  more  than  60  species  of  shells  {Murex  Deshayesi, 
Typhis  Schlotheimiy  Fusus  elatiar,  Cassidaria  nodosa^  Pleurotoma 
Duchastdiy  Volutafusus^  Mitra  Delpeidi,  Pectuncidus  obovcUvs,  Nuculana 
g«  Deshayesiana^  Corhula  striata,  TerebraUdina  striattda),  a  number  of 
p  I  fishes,  both  teleostean  and  elasmobranch  {Cybiwm,  Dictyodus,  Scom- 
bramphodoTtjLabj'ox^  Carcharodon^Lamna,  OdotUaspis,  Oxyrhina,  Mylio- 
batis,  OaleocerdOf  ChimserOy  Squatina),  some  clielonians,  birds  [Ancut, 
ZartM),  and  sirenian  mammals  {OrcLssitherium,  Haliihtriufn,  Metaxy- 
therium). 

>$ands  and  gravels. 

Clay  with  Nucida  compta. 


I- 


The  phenomena  are  easily  understood,  however,  by  one  who  has  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  behaviour  of  tuffs  in  an  ancient  dissected  volcanic  region  like  that  of  Central  Scotland 
(p.  175).  The  material  of  the  peperites  has  undoubtedly  here  and  there  filled  up  the 
volcanic  vents,  and  has  even  been  injected  in  veins  and  dykes  around  their  margins.  But 
the  main  mass  of  the  material  was  ejected  from  these  vents,  and  falling,  as  volcanic  dust  and 
sand,  over  the  lake  and  surrounding  ground,  became  interleaved  with  the  contemporaneous 
lacustrine  sediments,  thus  affording  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  long  series  of 
volcanic  eruptions  in  Auvergne  began  as  far  back  as  upper  Oligocene  time.  The  most  recent 
presentation  of  the  arguments  for  the  intrusive  nature  of  the  material  will  be  found  in  No. 
87  of  the  BuU,  Carte  Qiol.  France  (1902),  by  J.  Giraud,  where  the  fullest  account  of  the 
formations  is  given,  together  with  a  useful  bibliography.  Professor  Gosselet  clearly  recognised 
the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  the  tranquil  interstratification  of  the  fine  material  of  the 
tuff  among  the  unbroken  shells  of  the  iTe/ix-limestone  by  any  process  other  than  that 
of  contemporaneous  deposition,  B.  S.  (J,  F»  zviii.  (1890),  p.  913. 

1  H.  FUhol,  Ann,  Set.  Geol.  1876. 

*  E.  Van  den  Broeck,  'Materiaux  pour  I'etude  de  I'Oligocene  Beige,'  Bull*  Soe,  Bdg, 
Giol.  1894. 
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u  \  Sands  of  Beiig  with  Pedunculus  obovatus^  famous  for  their  lai^  list  of 
>  •{  marine  mollusks  and  fish  remains,  many  of  which  are  the  same  as  those 
3         found  in  the  Clay  of  Boom. 

Green  glaises  interstratified  with  white  quartzose  sand. 
VWhite  quartzose  pebble-gravel  and  black  flints. 

(Sands  and  marls  of  Vieuz-Joncs,  with  some  50  species  of  fossils,  including 
Potamides  plicaius^  Cerithium  cancellinum,  Bithinia  iHtbuiMoni, 
Corbulomya  triangula, 
Glaises  of  Hfpnis  with  Meretrix  incroAaat/i,  Xeritina  Duchasidi,  Modiola 
Faujaai,  Corbula  pigunu,  Peden  Honiiighatiai,  Mya  angvslata,  Planorbis 
depressiis. 
Sands  and  marls  of  Bautersem  with  Corbicvhi  setnistriata,  Mdania  tnuri- 

catcL^  M,  costataf  Bithinia  tenuipHcatcu,  B.  Jielicella, 
Green  glaise,  glauconitic  sand  of  Neerepen. 

Fine    ai^Uaceous  and  micaceous  sand   well  developed    in    limbourg 
(Grimmertingen),  specially  characterised  by  Ostrea  ventildbntm.      The 
deposit  has  yielded  231  species  of  moUnsks.* 
Fine  sand  slightly  glauconitic. 
Grey  plastic  clay. 
Coarse  gravel  of  primary  and  secondary  rocks. 


a 


I 
5 


Q^rmany.^ — In  northern  Germany,  while  true  £occDe  deposits  are  wanting,  the 
Oligocene  groups  are  well  developed  both  in  their  marine  and  fresh-water  facies,  and  it 
was  from  their  characters  in  that  region  that  Beyrich  proposed  for  them  the  temi 
Oligocene.  They  occupy  large  more  or  less  detached  areas  or  basins,  with  local 
lithological  and  palseontological  variations,  but  the  following  general  subdivisions  have 
been  established : — 

^Marine  marls,  clays,  sands,  sparingly  distributed  (Doberg,  Hanover ;  Wilhelms- 
hohe ;  Mecklenburg-Schwerin),  with  Spatangits  Hoffjnanni,  Terehralula 
grandis^  Peden  JamtSy  7^  deciisscUuA,  Area  Speyeri,  Nassa  pygnnfta^ 
PUurotoma  sitbdenticulata. 
Brown-coal  deposits  of  the  Lower  Khiue,^  &c.,  with  a  flora  of  less  tropical 
Indian  and  Australian  type,  and  more  allied  to  that  of  subtropical  North 
America  {Acer^  Cinwimomum^  OtipressimtxyloTu,  Juglans^  Nysaa,  Pinites, 
QuercuSy  &c.).  Some  marine  beds  in  this  division  contain  Terebratida 
gmndis^  Pecten  Janus^  P.  MUn^teri,  &c. 

'' Stettin  (Magdeburg)  sand  and  Septaria-clay  {Septarienthon),  with  an  abundant 
marine  fauna  (foraminifera,  Pecten  permi^us^Nuculana  deshayesianOyXttcvIa 
Chasteli,  Astarte  Kickxiiy  Cardium  cingulatum,  Pleurotoma  scabniy  AxinuJi 
(ibtusus^  Fi(^us  Koninckii,  F.  multis^UcatnSy  &<*.,  Aporrkais  speciosa,  JjetUa- 
Hum  Kickxii).  These  beds  are  widely  distributed  in  North  Germany,  and 
are  usually  the  only  representatives  there  of  the  Middle  Oligocene  deposits. 
In  Saxony  and  elsewhere  they  contain  phosphatic  deposits,  the  phosphate 
of  lime  being  often  in  rounded  or  elliptical  concretions,  each  of  which 
encloses  a  shell  or  fishbone.  In  the  Leipzig  district  PectunciUns  PhUippi  is 
the  most  frequent  enclosure.**  In  some  places  a  local  brown-coal  group 
occurs  {Alnus  K^ersteini,  Cinnamomum  pofyinorphum^  Populus  Zaddachi^ 
Taxodium  dubium). 


^  For  the  list  of  these  shells  see  G.  Vincent,  Ann,  Soc,  Malacol.  Bdg,  xxi.  (l$86i, 
Mhii.  p.  3. 

2  Beyrich,  Monatsbericht.  Akml.  Berlin,  1854,  p.  640  ;  1868,  p.  51.  A.  von  Koenea, 
Z.  D,  O,  O.  xix.  (1867),  p.  28.     Ahhand.  Oeol.  Specicdkart,  Prfu4s,  1889-94. 

'  C.  F.  Zincken,  *  Physiographic  der  Braunkohle,'  Hannover,  1867,  1872.  H.  voo 
Dechen,  *Die  nutzbaren  Mineralien,  Ac,  im  Deutschen  Reiche,'  1878.  For  a  popular 
account  of  the  brown-coal  of  Germany  see  M.  Vollert,  '  Der  Braunkoblenbergbau,'  Halk, 
1889,  the  *'  Festschrift"  of  the  fourth  Deutsche  Bcrgmannstage  in  1889. 

*  H.  Credner,  Ahhandl.  K.  SOrhs.  des.  Wisaen.  Math.  Phys.  Class,  xxii.  1895. 
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^Egeln  marine hedi\Ostrea  ventUabrum^  Pecten  bellieosiattUj  NucttUtna  peroralis. 
Area  appendiadata,  Cardita  Dunkeri,  Cardinm  Hausfnmyini,  Meretrix 
*Solandrif  Cerithium  Uevtim,  Pleurotoina  Beyrichi,  P,  subconoidecu,  Lyria 
decoroy  Buccinum  buHaium^  &c.,  and  corals  of  the  genera  TurbinoHa^  Balano- 
phylUa^  CaryophyUia^  Cyathina).^ 

Amber  beds  of  Konigsberg,  consisting  of  lignitiferous  sands  resting  on  marine 
glauconitic  sands,  near  the  base  of  which  lies  a  band  containing  abundant 
pieces  of  amber.  The  latter,  derived  from  several  species  of  conifers,  especi- 
ally Pinus  succin\fera^  have  yielded  a  plentiful  series,  estimated  at  about 
2000  species,  of  insects,  arachnids,  and  myriapods,  together  with  the 
fruits,  flowers,  seeds,  and  leaves  of  a  large  number  of  conifers  (Pinites,  PinuSy 
Abiesy  Sequoia  Langsdorfii^  WiddringtoniteA,  LibocedniSy  Thuja,  Cvpressus, 
Taxodium)  and  dicotyledons  {Quercus,  Casianea^  Fagus,  Myrica,  Polygonum^ 
Cimiamomutfij  Geranium^  Linuiru,  Acer,  Ilex,  Rhamnus,  I)eiUzia\  together 
with  AndroTMdat  &c.*  The  sands  contain  Lower  Oligocene  marine 
mollusca,  sea-urchins,  &c. 

Lower  Brown-coal  series — sands,  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  clays wit^i  inter- 
stratiiied  varieties  of  brown-coal  (pitch-coal,  earthy  lignite,  paper-coal,  wax- 
coal,  &c.)»  a  single  mass  of  which  sometimes  attains  a  thickness  of  100  feet  or 
more.  These  strata  may  be  traced  intermittently  over  a  wide  area  of  northern 
Germany.  The  flora  of  the  brown -coal  is  lai^gely  composed  of  conifers 
Taxites,  Taxoxylon,  Cupressirwxylon,  Sequoia,  &c.),  but  also  with  Quercus, 
Laurus,  Cinnajnomuniy  Magnolia^  IJryandroides,  Fictis,  Sassafras,  Alnus, 
A  cer,  Juglans,  Betula,  and  palms  (Sabal,  Flahellaria),  The  general  aspect  of 
this  flora  most  resembles  that  of  the  southern  states  of  North  America,  but 
with  relations  to  earlier  tropical  floras  having  Indian  and  Australian  affinities. 


In  the  Mainz  basin  some  marine  sands,  clays,  and  marls  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
Tertiary  deposits  are  referred  to  the  Oligocene  series,  and  are  arranged  as  follows : — 

Cerithium  Beds.  — Sandy  and  calcareous  strata  with  brackish-water  and  land  shells 

{Potamides  plicatus,  MytUus  Faujasi,  Helix,  &c.). 
Cyrena   marl    and    sand   (CorbiciUa    {Cyrena)   semistriata,    Potamides   plicatus, 

Cerithium  margaritaceum,  Perna  Sandbergeri,  &c.). 
Septaria-clay  with  Nuculana  deshayesiana. 
Marine  sand  of  Weinheim  with  Ostrea  callifera,  Pectunadus  obovatus,  Meretrix 

incrassata,  Natica  crassatina. 

Switierlaad.' — Nowhere  in  Europe  do  Oligocene  strata  play  so  important  a  part 
in  the  scenery  of  the  land,  or  present  on  the  whole  so  interesting  and  full  a  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  continent  when  they  were  deposited,  as  in  Switzerland.  In  the  northern 
|>art  of  the  country  the  marine  sands  and  clays  of  Mainz  and  Alsace  are  found  around 
B&le,  where  they  reach  a  thickness  of  nearly  1000  feet  and  pass  up  into  fluvio-marine 
deposits,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 

r Cyrena  Marl  (Letten)  with  Ostrea  cyaihula,  fresh- water  limestone  {Limtifea, 
-[      Rydrobia,  Dreissensia,  Cfiara,  sands  and  sandstones  (Pot amides  plicatus , 
I      Corbieula  {Cyrena),  Cinnamemnm,  Myrica,  &c.)  20  metres. 
Septaria  Clay  (200  metres)  with  Textularia^   Truncatidina,  Rolalia,   Sabal, 

Quercus,  Eucalyptus,  Cassia,  &c. 
Marine    sand    (100    metres)    with  Potamides    {Tympanoiopus)    trochlearis, 
Ampullina  crassatina, Pectunadus  obovatus,  Ostrea  callifera,  Pecten,  Pholas, 
Lamna,  Haliiherium,  Quercus,  Cinrutmomum,  Daphnogene. 


DO  « 

H 
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^  For  detailed  descriptions  of  the  Lower  Oligocene  molIuHcan  fauna  of  North  Germany  see 
Professor  A.  von  Koenen's  elaborate  monograph,  Ahhand.  (ieol.  Specialkart,  Preuss.  x.  (1889-92). 

*  *  Flora  des  Bemsteins,'  vol.  i.  on  the  conifene,  H.  R.  Goeppert,  1883  ;  vol.  ii.  on  the 
dicotyledons,  Goeppert,  A.  Menge,  and  H.  Conw^entz,  1886;  *  Monograph.  Baltischen 
Bemsteinbanme,'  Danzig,  1890. 

•  Stnder's  *  Geologic  der  Schweiz,*  vol.  ii.  ;  Heer's  '  Urwelt  der  Schweiz,*  1865  (an 
English  translation  of  which  by  W.  S.  Dallas  appeared  in  1876) ;  *  Flora  Fossilis  Helvetiae,' 
1854-59;  A.  Favre,  'Description  Geologique  du  Canton  de  Geneve,'  1880,  vol.  i.  p.  69, 
Livrct  Guide  dans  le  Jura  et  les  Alpes  de  la  Suisse,  Congrea  (ffol.  Jnternai.  1894. 
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Farther  south  the  Oligocene  formations  rise  into  mountainous  ground  where  their 
highest  member  forms  the  base  of  the  large  mass  of  Nagelfiuh  (Miocene)  of  the  Rigi 
and  Rossberg.  While  they  include  proofs  of  the  presence  of  the  sea,  they  hare 
preserved  a  large  number  of  the  plants  which  clothed  the  Alps,  and  of  the  insects  which 
flitted  through  the  woodlands.  They  form  part  of  a  great  series  of  deposits  which, 
termed  "Molasse"  by  the  Swiss  geologists,  were  formerly  considered  to  be  entirely 
Miocene.  Their  lower  portions,  however,  are  now  placed  on  the  same  parallel  with 
the  Oligocene  beds  of  the  regions  lying  to  the  north,  and  consist  of  the  following 
subdivisions : — 

Bed  Molasse  or  Aquitanian  Stage  (1300  feet  iu  Rigi  district) :  sandstones,  grey  and 
red  sandy  marls  with  marine  bands  containing  Cardium  lucemtnat,  C.  Kaufmanni 
and  brackish  or  fresh-water  bands  enclosing  ZiziphicSy  Oinnamatnum,  Smilax, 
Sequoia. 

Tongrian  Stage  or  Upper  Flysch  (2600  feet  in  the  Reussthal) :  sandy  micaceous 
8hale.s  and  sandstones  and  dia1)ase-sandstone.  Characteristic  fossils  are  some  of 
the  fishes  which  are  common  also  in  the  Oligocene  shales  of  the  Carpathians, 
Croatia,  Glarus,  and  Alsace,  such  as  the  herring-like  Melett^f  also  Lepidcpus 
and  Palfeorhynchua. 

Rigi-beds,  Ligurian  Stage,  or  Ix>wer  Flysch  (2600  feet  in  the  Reussthal) :  grey 
marly  shales,  thin-bedded  limestones,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates, — Nummu- 
lites^  Orbitoides,  Pj-enaster,  TerebnUtdina^  Spondylua,  Peden,  LUhothamnium, 
Chondrites,,  &c.^ 

The  upper  or  lacustrine  portion  of  this  series  must  have  been  formed  in  a  lai^  lake, 
the  area  of  which  probably  underwent  gradual  subsidence  during  the  period  of  deposition, 
until  in  Miocene  times  the  sea  once  more  overflowed  the  area.  We  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  importance  of  the  lake  from  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  deposits  formed  in 
it  {postea,  p.  1270).  Thanks  to  the  untiring  labours  of  Professor  Heer,  we  know  more 
of  the  vegetation  of  the  mountains  round  that  lake,  daring  Oligocene  and  Miocene  time, 
than  we  do  of  that  of  any  other  ancient  geological  period.  The  woods  were  marked  by 
the  predominance  of  an  arborescent  subtropical  vegetation,  among  which  evei^green 
forms  were  conspicuous,  the  whole  having  a  decidedly  American  aspect  Among  the 
plants  were  palms  of  American  type,  the  Californian  coniferous  genus  Sequoia^  alders, 
birches,  flgs,  laurels,  cinnamon -trees,  evei^green  oaks,  with  many  other  kinds. 

The  i>ortion  of  the  great  Flysch  formation  of  the  Alps  referred  to  the  OUgocenc 
series  consists  especially  of  sandstones  and  dark  shales,  of  which  one  of  the  most  noted 
members  is  the  band  of  shales  of  Glarus  so  long  known  for  its  abundant  fish -fauna. 
The  species  (29  in  number)  obtained  from  it,  many  of  which  are  also  found  in 
corresponding  strata  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  include  herrings  {MeleUa)^  toothed  carps 
(Prolebias),  cod{Ne?)iopteryi\  mackerels  {LepidopuSf  Palimphyes,  Iswrichihys^  Opisthomyztm) 
and  other  forms.* 

Portugal. — In  the  western  part  of  this  country,  especially  in  the  Lisbon  district,  and 
less  continuously  northwards  to  Leiria,  the  Cretaceous  formations  have  been  overspread 
by  a  plateau  of  basalt  and  basalt-tufl*,  which,  between  Pruzeres  and  Rabicha,  is  200 
metres  thick.  The  age  of  this  volcanic  intercalation  has  not  been  definitely  fixed ;  it 
must  be  post-Cretaceous  and  may  be  Eocene  or  Oligocene.  The  basalt,  as  in  Ireland, 
has  protected  the  upper  Cretaceous  formations  from  denudation,  and  has  itself  been 
much  reduced  to  detached  masses  by  the  progress  of  waste.  The  occurrence  of  this 
volcanic  platform  on  the  western  margin  of  Europe  is  of  much  interest  in  connection 
with  the  volcanic  history  of  the  continent.  The  eruptions  may  possibly  have  been 
coeval  with  the  great  outpouring  of  basalt  in  the  north-west,  from  Ireland  and  the 
Hebrides  noi-thwards  by  the  Faroes  into  Icelandi 

^  Livret  Guide,  p.  143,  as  above  cited. 

*  Tlie  fishes  of  Glarus  are  described  by  A.  Wettstein  in  Abh.  Schvxiz,  PaUeoni*  Or*, 
xiii.  (1886). 
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The  deposits  which  overlie  the  basalt  are  most  completely  developed  around  Lisbon. 
They  consist  in  the  lower  part  of  massive  conglomerates,  which  are  regarded  as 
probably  of  Oligocene  age,  as  they  are  overlain  and  sometimes  overlapped  by  marine 
strata  referable  to  the  oldest  part  of  the  Miocene  series.  The  materials  of  these 
conglomerates  include  fragments  of  the  Palaeozoic  and  older  rocks,  together  with  debris 
from  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  formations.  Traced  northwards  between  the  plain 
of  the  Tagus  and  the  sorras  that  lie  to  the  west,  the  conglomerates  are  found  to  be 
associated  with  fresh- water  limestones.^ 

Vleima  Basin. ^ — This  area  contains  a  typical  series  of  Tertiary  deposits,  sometimes 
classed  together  as  '*  Neogene."  At  the  bottom  lies  an  inconstant  group  of  marls  and 
sandstones  (Aquitanian  stage),  containing  occasional  seams  of  brown-coal  and  fresh-water 
beds,  but  with  intercalations  of  marine  strata.  The  marine  layers  contain  Fotamides 
plicatus^  Cerithium  margariiaceum^  &c.  The  braekish  and  fresh-water  bands  yield  Melania 
Escheri  and  Cyrena  lignitaria.  Among  the  vertebrates  are  Mastodon  a7ig^i8liden8,  if. 
tapiroides.  Rhinoceros  sansanieTisis,  Amphicyon  intermediuSt  Anchitherium  aiirtlianense^ 
and  numerous  turtles.  These  strata  have  suffered  from  the  upheaval  of  the  Alps,  and 
may  be  seen  sometimes  standing  on  end.  It  is  interesting  also  to  observe  that  the 
subterranean  movements  east  of  the  Alps  culniinated  in  the  outpouring  of  enormous 
sheets  of  trachyte,  andesite,  propylite,  and  basalt  in  Hungary  and  along  the  Banks  of 
the  Carpathian  chain  into  Transylvania.  The  volcanic  action  appears  to  have  begun 
during  the  Aquitanian  stage,  but  continued  into  later  time.  Further  curious  changes 
in  physical  geography  are  revealed  by  the  other  "  Neogene  "  deposits  of  south-eastern 
Europe.  Thus  in  Croatia,  the  Miocene  marls,  with  their  abundant  land-plants,  insects, 
&C.,  contain  two  beds  of  sulphur  (the  upper  4  to  16  inches  thick,  the  under  10  to  15 ' 
inches),  which  have  been  worked  at  Radoboj.  At  Hrastreigg,  Buchberg,  and  elsewhere, 
coal  is  worked  in  the  Aquitanian  stage  in  a  bed  sometimes  65  feet  thick.  In  Tran- 
sylvania, and  along  the  base  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  extensive  masses  of  rock-salt 
and  gypsum  are  interstratified  in  the  "Neogene"  formations. 

Italy. — In  the  north  of  Italy  strata  assigned  to  the  Oligocene  series  are  developed 
to  the  almost  incredible  estimated  thickness  of  nearly  12,000  feet.  They  dovetail 
regularly  with  the  Eocene  below  and  the  Miocene  above,  and  are  thus  grouped  by 
Professor  Sacco  in  the  central  part  of  the  northern  Apennines  : — 

'A  great  thickness  of  grey  and  yellowish  sands  and  occasional 
greyish  marls,  the  marly  character  increasing  northwards  and 
ea!»tward8.  In  this  stage  are  included  the  lignites  of  Cadibona, 
also  the  marls  of  Chiavon,  Vicentino,  from  which  a  large 
assemblage  of  fossils  has  been  obtained,  particularly  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  Chondropterygean  and  Teleostean 
fishes,  of  which  some  60  species  have  been  described. 

600  metre^    !  Grey  marls  more  or  less  sandy  and  friable. 

fA  vast  series  of  sandy  marls,  sands,  conglomerates,  and  lenticles 
of  lignite,  with   frequent   nummulites  {X.   intennediusy  J\\ 
Fiditeli,   N.  striata),    Orbitoides,  fresh-water,  brackish,  and 
2000  metres.     |      marine  shells* {AvipiUlinu  crassatinay  Potamides,  Cyrena  con- 
I      vexa,  &c.),  Anthracotherium  mngnum,  &c.     Sometimes  with 
I.     greyish  violet  marls. 

^  P.  Choffat,  *Aper9U  de  la  Geologic  du  Portugal,'  Lisbon,  1900. 

«  Suess,  *Der  Boden  von  Wien,'  1860.  Th.  Fuchs,  *  Erlauterimgen  zur  Geol.  Karte  der 
Umgebungen  Wiens,'  1873  ;  and  papers  in  Z.  D.  O,  O.  1877  (p.  653) ;  Jahrb.  Oeol, 
Reichsatist,  vols,  xviii.  et  seq.  Von  Hauer's  'Geologic.'  E.  Tietze,  Z.  JJ.  (J.  G.  xxxvi. 
(1884),  pp.  68-121  ;  xxxviii.  (1886),  pp.  26-138. 

'  On  the  lamellibranchs  of  this  stage  in  Liguria,  see  G.  Rovereto,  Att,  Soc.  Ligvstica,  Set. 
Nat,  Genoa,  viil-ix.  (1897-98). 


Aquitanian  Stage. 
1000  metres 
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Sestian  Stage.    /  A  thin  band  of  sandy  marls  with  Xntnmuiite*  Fichieli,  X.  vfuctis, 
20  metres.       \     JV.  Boucheri,  Orbitoides^  Hettroategina^  &c. 

Faroe  Iilands,  Iceland. — The  older  Tertiary  basalt-plateaux,  ao  well  displayed  in  the 
north-west  of  Britain,  are  repeated  in  the  Faroe  Islands  and  in  Iceland,  where,  as  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  they  comprise  intercalated  bhales  and  lignites  (p.  345).  In  the 
island  of  Siidero  (Faroes)  the  lignite  is  well  developed,  and  has  been  worked  between  the 
great  sheets  of  basalt.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island  the  following  upward  succession  of 
deposits  may  be  seen  : — (1)  upper  surface  of  a  basalt  lava ;  (2)  pale  clays  and  dark  shales, 
20  feet ;  (3)  pale  clays  with  plant  remains,  3  feet ;  (4)  coal,  here  only  six  inches  thick, 
but  increasing  inland ;  (5)  volcanic  mudstone,  12  feet ;  (6)  green  granular  basalt-tuff 
and  mudstone,  3  feet ;  (7)  Volcanic  mudstone  with  concretions  and  pieces  of  fossil  wood  : 
(8)  amygdaloidal  basalt-lava.^  In  north-western  Iceland  similar  seams  of  coal  or 
lij^ite  interatratified  among  the  Tertiary  basalts  have  long  been  known  as  "Surtar- 
brand."  A  number  of  distinct  horizons  of  these  land  surfaces  have  been  observed  and 
sometimes,  as  at  Trbllatunga,  within  the  same  band  of  intercalated  clays  and  tuffs, 
several  seams  of  coal  succeed  each  other.  Occasionally  also  tree  trunks  are  found 
enclosed  in  the  basalt,  like  that  of  Gribon  in  Mull  already  described  (p.  759).' 

North  America. — The  Vicksburg  beds,  referred  to  on  p.  1242,  are  not  overlain  con- 
formably by  any  further  deposits  of  older  Tertiary  ago.  The  next  succeeding  deposits 
referred  to  the  Miocene  series.rest  more  or  less  trangressively  on  the  Eocene  formations. 
There  is  thus  a  gap  in  the  series,  represented  elsewhere  by  Oligoccne  strata.  On  the 
Pacific  slope  the  Tejon  series  (p.  1244)  is  followed  in  north-western  Oregon  by  strata 
which  are  considered  to  be  Oligocene.  They  contain  Aturia  angrtisUUa,  Ihliu)fi 
petrosunif  Einulla  simplex,  Nevcriia  glohosa^  Nucula  trunccUa,  Solen  paraileluSy  Mya 
jyraceisaf  Ac'  Much  more  important,  however,  are  the  fresh -water  formations  which 
cover  a  vast  area  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  overlie  the  Eocene  series,  and  have 
been  referred  to  Oligocene  time.  These  deposits,  known  as  the  White  River  series 
cover  extensive  tracts  in  the  north-east  of  Colorado,  in  Nebraska,  in  south  and  north 
Dakota,  and  among  the  Cypress  Hills  in  the  North-west  Territories  of  Canada.  They 
have  a  thickness  of  about  800  feet,  and  are  sejiarable  into  three  groups,  each  characterised 
by  special  mammals  as  under  : — 

3.  Protoceras  beds,  containing  Stenenjibei\  Protapirus^  Aceratheriwn,  Hyopotamus^ 
Klotherium^  Eporeodon^  Leptaucfutnia  and  (especially  prominent)  Protoceras, 

2,  Oreodon  beds,  of  which  characteristic  fossils  are  some  marsupials  {Dideiphys) ;  the 
rodents  Ischyromys,  Sciunts^  (lymnoptychuSy  Kumys ;  the  creodont  HyaBncdon  : 
the  carnivores  Daphmtios  {Aviphicyon),  Cynoiiictis,  Buruelurus,  Dini<ii», 
JIoplopfioneti-8  {Drepinodfm)  the  primitive  horse  Mesohippus  {Anchitherium;, 
aUo  Colodorij  Protupirns^  Hyracodon^  a  number  of  forms  of  rhinoceros 
(Leptuceratheriumt  Acerath^rium)^  Agriochoerus,  Oreodon  (several  species) ;  the 
camels  PHehroVierium  and  Protomeryx,  Leptomeryx^  Hypertragidus,  Jlypisodus^ 
&c. 

1.  Titanotherium  beds  especially  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the  various 
Titanotherids,  but  containing  also  Leptaceralherium^  Acerathtrium,  Elotheriumy 
and  Agriochoerus, 

The  lacustrine  deposits  of  Florissant  in  the  South  Park  of  Colorado,   above  cite<l 
(p.  1248),  were  probably  coeval  w^ith  some  of  these  groups. 

Australasia. — In  Victoria,  where  rocks  regarded  as  of  Tertiary  nge  cover  nearly  half 
of  the  colony,  it  is  jiossible  that  a  separation  of  part  of  them  as  Oligocene  may  yet  be 
made.  The  older  marine  series  consists  principally  of  blue  or  grey  clays  with  septarian 
nodules,   rich  in   fossils,    among  which  gigantic   forms  of  volutes  and  cowries  are 

*  A.  G.,  Q.^J.  (r.  S.  lii.  (1896),  p.  340  ;  also  F.  Johnstrup,  *0m  KullagenepaaFaroeme,* 
K.  D.  VUl.  Srlskab.  Forhandl.  Copenhagen,  1873. 

3  Th.  Thoroddseu,  fieol,  Fnren.  Stockholm,  xviii.  (1896),  p.  114. 
»  J.  S.  Diller,  17^  Ann.  Rep.  U.S.  O.  S.  1896,  p.  24. 
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couspicuoiis.     Later  thau  these  deposits  are  those  referred  to  under  the  Miocene  section 
{postea,  p.  1274). 

In  New  Zealand  the  Oamaru  series  of  Captain  Hutton  (p.  1246)  is  considered  by  him 
to  be  of  Oligocene  age,^  and  to  comprise  the  oldest  Tertiary  rocks  in  the  colony.  The 
most  prominent  member  is  a  polyzoan  limestone  found  in  patches  all  round  the  island, 
which  it  seems  to  have  encircled.  It  is  chiefly  made  up  of  fragments  of  i)olyzoa  and 
other  organisms,  and  among  its  fossils  (upwards  of  80  species)  are  species  of  Waidheimia, 
Terebratula^  TerebraUllay  Rhynchmiellay  Pecten^  Liiaa,  Limopsis,  Crasaaiella,  Panopseay 
Mitra,  VoliUa,  MargiTiella,  Cyliehncu,  likewise  remains  of  zeuglodont  whales  {KekenodUm)^ 
true  cetaceans  (Squalodon),  huge  sharks  {Carcharodon\  rays  (Trygon^  Myliobatis)  and  the 
Nautilus  Aturia  australis.  At  the  base  of  the  Oamaru  series  taehylytes  and  other  basic 
volcanic  rocks  are  interstratified  with  the  nuirine  sediments. 


Section  ill.  Miocene. 

§   1.  General  Characters. 

The  European  Miocene  deposits  reveal  great  changes  in  the  geography 
of  the  Continent  as  compared  with  its  condition  in  earlier- Tertiary  time. 
So  far  as  yet  known,  Britain  and  northern  Europe  generally,  save  an  area 
over  the  site  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Friesland,  were  land  during  the 
Miocene  period ;  but  a  shallow  sea  extended  towards  the  south-east  and 
south,  covering  the  lowlands  of  Belgium  and  the  basin  of  the  Loire.  The 
Gulf  of  Gascony  then  swept  inland  over  the  wide  plains  of  the  Garonne, 
perhaps  even  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterranean  by  a  strait 
running  along  the  northern  flank  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  sea  washed  the 
northern  base  of  the  now  uplifted  Alps,  sending,  as  in  Oligocene  time,  a 
long  arm  into  the  valley  of  the  Khine  as  far  as  the  site  of  Mainz,  which 
then  probably  stood  at  the  upper  end,  the  valley  draining  southward 
instead  of  northward.  The  gradual  conversion  of  salt  into  brackish  and 
fresh  water  at  the  head  of  this  inlet  took  place  in  Miocene  time.  From 
the  Miocene  firth  of  the  Rhine,  a  sea-strait  ran  eastwards,  between  the 
base  of  the  Alps  and  the  line  of  the  Danube,  filling  up  the  broad  basin  of 
Vienna,  sending  thence  an  arm  northwards  through  Moravia,  and  spread- 
ing far  and  wide  among  the  islands  of  south-eastern  Europe,  over  the 
regions  where  now  the  Black  Sea  and  Caspian  basins  remain  as  the  last 
relics  of  this  Tertiary  extension  of  the  ocean  across  southern  Europe. 
The  Mediterranean  also  still  presented  a  far  larger  area  than  it  now 
possesses,  for  it  covered  much  of  the  present  lowlands  and  foot-hills  along 
its  northern  border,  and  some  of  its  important  islands  had  not  yet  appeared 
or  had  not  acquired  their  present  dimensions. 

Among  the  revolutions  of  the  time  not  the  least  important  in  the 
geography  of  the  Old  World  was  the  continuance  and  completion  of  the 
movements  by  which  the  Eocene  strata  of  the  great  meridional  mountain 
chain  had  been  .so  convoluted  and  overthrown.  That  vast  chain,  extend- 
ing from  the  Alps  into  Asia,  received  its  final  plication  and  uplift  in  the 

*  In  this  series  he  includes  the  Ototara  and  Mawhera  series  of  Hector's  '*Cretaceo- 
Tertiary  formation,"  as  well  as  his  "  Upper  Eocene  formation,"  <^,  J.  O,  S.  xli  pp.  266, 
475  ;  Trans,  Stxo  Zeal,  hist,  xx.  p.  261  ;  xxxii.  (1899),  p.  169. 
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Miocene  period.  One  of  the  results  of  these  terrestrial  movements  was 
the  restoration  and  extension  of  the  wide  lake  or  chain  of  lakes,  over  the 
northern  or  molasse  region  of  Switzerland,  in  which  the  red  Oligocene 
molasse  had  been  deposited.  The  lacustrine  deposits  accumulated  there 
have  preserved  with  remarkable  fulness  a  record  of  the  terrestrial  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  time. 

In  the  New  World  the  physiographical  changes  were  less  pronounced. 
On  the  Atlantic  border  the  sea  margin  continued  to  run  not  far  from 
the  older  Tertiary  shore -line.  The  low  lands  from  New  Jersey  to 
Florida  around  the  Gulf  and  up  the  narrowed  Mississippi  inlet  were  sub- 
merged, and  subsequent  elevation  has  only  revealed  the  mere  margin  of 
the  deposits  then  laid  down,  the  main  portion  being  still  under  water. 
On  the  Pacific  slope  the  sea  had  retreated,  owing  to  an  elevation  of  the 
Eocene  tracts  in  California,  but  it  eventually  once  more  encroached  on 


Fig.  472.— Miocene  Plants, 
a,  Liquidambar  europeeum,  Braun.  (J) ;  b,  Cinn&momum  Buchi,  Heer  (]). 

the  land  and  surrounded  the  long  ridge  of  the  Coast  Range,  depositing 
fossiliferous  sediments  which  are  found  far  northward  into  British 
territory.  In  the  interior  the  regime  of  subaerial  and  lacustrine 
sedimentation  continued,  and  vast  accumulations,  partly  of  volcanic  ashes, 
gathered  in  a  succession  of  extensive  basins.  Volcanic  eruptions  appear 
to  have  taken  place  on  a  great  scale  over  a  large  area  of  the  Western 
States. 

The  flora  of  the  Miocene  period  (Figs.  472,  473)  indicates  a 
somewhat  subtropical  climate  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  in  Europe, 
certain  of  its  plants  having  their  nearest  modern  representatives  in  India . 
and  Australia.^  Among  the  more  characteristic  genera  are  Sahal,  Fhceni- 
ciks,  Libocedrus^  Sequoia,  Mt/ricu,  Qu^nrcus,  FkuSy  Laurus,  Cinnamomum^ 
Daphne,  Persoonm,  Banksia,  Dnjandra,  Cissm,  Magnolia,  Acer,  Hex,  Ehamnus, 
Juglans,  Rhus,  Myrius,  Miraosa,  and  Acacia,  But  the  climate,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  character  of  the  flora,  became  less  warm  as  the  period 
advanced.       As   the   palms   disappeared   there   came   a   flora   of   more 

^  Heer,  *  Urwelt  der  Schweiz' ;  *  Flora  Fossilis  Helvetise.' 
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temperate  and  especially  North  American  type,  including  an  increasing 
proportion  of  deciduous  trees,  and  a  marked  augmentation  of  the  grasses, 
favourable  for  the  evolution  of  deer  in  the  North  and  antelope  in  the 
South.  ^  Among  the  more  frequent  plants  of  this  later  time  are  species 
of  Glyptostrcbus,  Betulu,  Fopulus,  Carpinus,  Ulmus,  Fersea,  Hex,  Fodogonium, 
and  Foiamogeton,^ 

The  fauna  points  to  somewhat  similar  climatal  conditions  in  Europe. 
Th6re  occur  such  moUuscan  genera  as  AncUla,  Buccinum,  Cancellarm, 
CassiSj  Cerithium^  Conus,  Cyprsm,  Mitra,  Murex,  Fleurotoma,  Fotamides, 
Ff/rulOj  Sirombus,  Terebra,  Foluta,  Area,  Cardita,  Cardium,  Meretrix,  Congeria, 
IHdacna,  Lima,  Lucina,  Mactra,  Ostrea,  Fanopsea,  Fecten,  Fedunculus, 
SpondyluSy  Tapes,  Tdlina,  &c.  (Fig.  474).     The  mammalian  forms  present 


Fig.  473.— Miocene  Plants, 
a,  Magnolia  Inglefleldi  (()  ;  b,  Rhus  Meriani  (nat.  size).  ^ 

e,  Ficus  decaiidoUeana  ({) ;  (f,  Quereus  ilicoides  (}). 

many  points  of  contrast  with  those  of  the  older  Tertiary  periods.  Huge 
proboscideans  now  take  a  foremost  place.  Among  the  more  important 
generic  types  of  the  fauna  are  the  colossal  Mastodon  (Fig.  475)  and 
Dinotherium  (Fig.  476),  the  latter  having  tusks  curving  downwards  from 
the  lower  jaw.  With  these  are  associated  Rhinoceros,  of  which  a  hornless 
and  a  feebly  homed  species  have  been  noted  ;  Jnchitherium,  a  small  horse- 
like animal,  about  as  big  as  a  sheep,  surviving  from  earlier  Tertiary  time; 
Macrotherium,  a  huge  ant-eater;  Dicroceros,  a  deer  allied  to  the  living 
muntjak  of  Eastern  Asia ;  Hyotherium,  an  animal  nearly  related  to  the 
hog.  A  number  of  living  genera  likewise  made  their  entry  upon  the 
scene,  such  as  the  hog,  otter,  antelope,  beaver,  and  cat.  Some  of  the 
most  formidable  animals  were  the  sabre-toothed  tigers  (Macha^rodus),  and 

*  H.  F.  Osborn,  Ann.  New  York  Acad,  Sci.  xiii.  (1900),  p.  26. 
*  Saporta,  *  Monde  des  Plantes,'  p.  272. 
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the  earliest  form  of  bear  (Hysenardos),     The  Miocene  forests  were  also 
tenanted  by  apes,  of  which  several  genera  have  been  detected.     Of  these 


Fig.  474.— Miocene  Molluakti. 

a,  Panopiea  FaiOfutii,  Men.  de  la  Groye  (|) ;  h,  Pectunculus  Deshayesi,  Mayer  ({) ;  c,  Cardita 

turouica,  Ivol.  and  Peyrot ;  d,  Tapes  gregaria,  Partsch.  (|). 

Fliopithecus  was  probably  allied  to  the  anthropoid  apes ;  Dryopithecus  (Fig. 
477)  was  considered  by  Owen  to  be  allied  to  the  living  gibbons,  but  Gaudry 
regards  it  as  an  anthropoid  form,  and  as  the  only  one  yet  found  fossil 


Fig.  475— Mastodon  angnstidens,  Owen. 
Reduced  from  restoration  by  M.  Gaudr>*.i 

which  can  be  compared  with  man ;  ^  OreopUhecus  is  supposed  to  have  had 
affinities  with  the  anthropoid  apes,  macaques,  and  baboons.^ 

*  For  a  restoration  of  J/,  americanm^  see  Marsh,  Amer,  Joum,  Sci.  xliv.  (1892). 
a  Mrm.  S>c.  Oiol.  France  (3),  L  fasc  1.  (1890). 
^  Gaudry,  *  Les  Enchainements,'  p.  306  ;  Boyd  Dawkius,  '  Early  Man  in  Britain,'  p.  57. 
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From  the  Miocene  fresh-water  deposits  of  the  interior  of  the 
United  States  large  additions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  mammals  of  this  period.  The  Oligocene  Titanotheres,  Amy- 
nodons  and  Hyracodons  had  died  out  before  the  beginning  of  Miocene 
time,  and  were  succeeded  by  new  types.  Conspicuous  among  these 
were  the  Biceratherium  or  two-horned  rhinoceros,  a  number  of  species  of 


Fig.  47tf.— Diiiotherium  gigauteuni,  Kanp.,  reduced. 


the  rhinoceros  Aphehps,  the  earliest  mastodons,  and  new  forms  of  equidee 
{Protohippus,  Hipparion).  There  were  likewise  newrodents,  edentates,  camels, 
lamas,  and  deer.  The  primitive  carnivores  (creodonts)  now  died  out  and 
gave  place  to  modern  forms;  the  oreodons,  hornless  rhinoceroses, 
hyaenodons,  elotheres,  Hyopotamus,  and  Chalicotherium  likewise  became 
extinct.^ 


Pig.  477.— Jaw  of  Dryopithecua  Fontani,  Oaudry  (|). 

Considerable  uncertainty  must  be  admitted  to  rest  upon  the  correla- 
tion of  the  later  Tertiary  deposits  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  In  many 
cases,  their  stratigraphical  relations  are  too  obscure  to  furnish  any  clue, 
and  their  identification  has  therefore  to  be  made  by  means  of  fossil 
evidence.  But  this  evidence  is  occasionally  contradictory.  For  example, 
the  remarkable  mammalian  fauna  described  by  M.  Gaudry  from  Pikermi 

*  H.  F.  Osboru,  "Rise  of  the  MamnialiA  in  North  America,"  Amer,  Assoc,  1893. 
'  VOL.  II  2  O 
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in  Attica  {postea,  p.  1294)  has  so  many  points  of  connection  with  the 
recognised  Miocene  fauna  of  other  European  localities,  that  this  ohserver 
classed  it.  also  as  Miocene.  He  has  pointed  out^  however,  that  in  a  shell- 
bearing  bed  underlying  the  ossiferous  deposit  of  Pikermi  some  character- 
istic Pliocene  species  of  marine  moUusca  occur.  Eemembering  how 
deceptive  sometimes  is  the  chronological  evidence  of  terrestrial  faunas 
and  floras  {anUy  pp.  832,  839,  848),  we  may  here  take  marine  shells  as 
our  guide,  and  place  the  Pikermi  beds  in  the  Pliocene  series,  a  position 
which  is  likewise  assigned  to  them,  on  the  ground  of  their  mammalian 
contents,  by  a  number  of  able  palaeontologists. 


J5  2.  Local  Development. 

ftaace. — ^True  Miocene  deposits  are  not  known  to  occur  in  Britain.  In  France, 
however,  a  tolerably  full  representation  of  these  formations  has  been  preserved.  The 
oldest  portion  of  them  consist^  of  sands  and  gravels  which  replace  the  lacnstrine 
accumulations  of  the  Oligocene  lakes,  and  have  entombed  the  remains  of  many  of  the 
mammals  of  the  time.  Of  later  age  than  these  deposits  there  is  found  in  the  district 
of  Touraine,  traversed  by  the  rivers  Loire,  Indre,  and  Cher,  a  group  of  shelly  sands 
and  marls,  which,  as  far  back  as  183S,  was  selected  by  Lyell  as  the  type  of  his  Miocene 
subdivision.  •  These  strata  occur  in  widely,  extended  but  isolated  patches,  rarely  morp 
than  50  feet  thick,  and  are  known  as  *' Faluns,"  having  long  been  used  as  a  fertilisin;; 
material  for  spreading  over  the  soil.  They  present  the  characters  of  littoral  and  shallow- 
water  marine  deposits,  consisting  sometimes  of  a  kind  of  coarse  breccia  of  sheik 
shell-fragments,  corals,  polyzoa,  &c.,  .occasionally  mixed  with  quartz-sand,  and  now  and 
then  passing  into  a  more  compact  calcareous  mass  or  even  into  limestone.  Along  a  line 
that  may  have  been  near  the  coast-line  of  the  period,  a  few  land  and  fresh-water  shells, 
together  with  bones  of  terrestrial  mammals,  are  found,  but,  with  these  exceptions,  the 
fauna  i»  throughout  marine.  This  fauna  includes  abundant  corals  and  numerous 
molluiiks,  together  with  the  bones  of  marine  mammalia.  Its  general  character  series 
to  show  that  the  temperature  of  the  sea  and  no  doubt  also  the  land-climate  of  this 
region  were  still  considerably  warmer  than  those  of  the  south  of  France  to-day. 

In  the  region  of  Bordeaux  and  the  plains  of  the  Garonne  southward  to  the  base  of  the 
Pyrenees,  a  large  area  is  ovcrapread  with  Oligocene  deposits,  equivalents  of  some  of  the 
younger  Tertiary  series  of  the  Paris  basin.  Above  these  fresh-water  and  marine  beds 
lie  patches  of  faluns  like  those  of  Touraine,  containing  a  similar  but  somewhat  older 
assemblage  of  marine  fossils.  Other  marine  deposits  of  Miocene  age  are  found  running 
up  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  But  in  the  south  and  south-east  of  France  the  Miocene 
strata  are  mainly  of  lacustrine  origin,  sometimes  attaining  a  thickness  of  1000  feet,  a& 
in  the  important  series  of  limestones  and  marls  of  Sansan  and  Simorre. 

As  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  organic  remains  obtained  from  the  broad  tracts 
of  the  marine  faluns  of  Touraine,  and  of  the  other  districts  of  France  where  similar 
accumulations  are  found,  and  from  the  fresh -water  deposits  of  the  western,  central,  and 
south-eastern  regions  of  the  country,  the  French  Miocene  formations  have  been  grouped 
into  the  subdivisions  shown  in  descending  order  in  the  subjoined  table : — 

Tort  on  i  an  (so  called  from  Tortona  in  North  Italy),  comprising  nodular  marls  with 
Helix  turmuims  (molasse  of  Anjou) ;  in  Aquitania  a  marine  molasse  with 
Ostrea  crassissima  and  Fecten  solarium  ;  in  Provence  sands  and  sandstones 
with  Ostrea  crassissima^  molasse  with  Cardita  Jouanneli  (Cabrieres,  Ciicuron) 
and  other  deposits,  which  extend  up  the  valley  of  the  Ehone  and  have  filled  up 
tissures  in  the  Jurassic  limestones.  Of  tliese  tissure-depositi  the  best  known  is 
that  of  Grive  St  Alban,  between  Lyons  and  Grenoble,  which  has  yielded  ^ 
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species  of  mammals.  The  Tortonian  stage  indicates  a  general  recession  of  the 
sea  and  the  spread  of  lacustrine  areas,  especially  over  the  region  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Danube,  these  areas  being  those  in  which  the 
uppermost  Miocene  deposits  of  Switzerland  were  laid  down. 

Helvetian  (named  from  its  development  in  Switzerland)  is  well  represented  in  the 
Paris  basin  by  the  faluns  of  Tooraine  above  mentioned.  These  deposits  have 
yielded  numerous  corals  and  upwards  of  300  species  of  niollusks,  of  which  the 
following  are  characteristic,  Phdas  Dujardinl,  Veniu  cinthrata,  Ostrea  crassissiviaf 
Pecten  siricUusj  Cardium  turonicumj  Cardita  affinisy  Trochiis  incrasscUiiSf 
CerUhium  intradeniaiuni,  Turritdla  Linnady  T,  bicarincUa,  PieuroUnna 
tnherculosay  with  species  of  Oyprmat  Conus^  Murex,  Oliva^  AnciUa,  and 
Fasciolaria.  This  assemblage  of  Hhells  indicates  a  warmer  climate  than  that  of 
Southern  Europe  at  the  present  time.  The  associated  niammaliau  bones  include 
the  genera  McbstodoUy  RfiifioceroSj  HtppopotamuSj  ChwropotamuSy  deer,  &c.,  and 
extinct  marine  forms  allied  to  the  morse,  sea-cow,  and  dolphin.  Similar  faluns, 
rather  later  in  age,  are  found  in  Anjou,  Maine,  Brittany,  and  the  Cotentin, 
Farther  south  in  the  Armagnac  (Aquitania)  marine  were  replaced  by  lacustrine 
conditions,  and  a  mass  of  variegated  marls  and  calcareous  sandstones  accumu- 
lated to  a  depth  of  about  1000  feet.  These  strata  (Calcaires  de  Sansan  et  de 
Simorre)  have  acquired  great  celebrity  from  the  abundance  and  variety  of  their 
mammalian  fauna,  which  includes  Hyotheriuviy  antelope,  beaver,  vole,  HystmarctoSy 
MachaproduSj  cat,  DryopithecuSf  &c. 

Langhian  (fr©m  Lnnghe,  Italy)  or  Burdigalian  (from  Bordeaux)  represented  in 
the  Paris  basin  by  the  Sables  de  rOrleanais,  de  la  Sologne  and  de  TEure. 
These  fluviatile  accumulations  are  particularly  interesting  from  the  terrestrial 
fauna  preserved  in  them,  which  includes  IHnotherium  giganteum,  MoLstodon 
angustidenSy  M.  iapiroides,  AJ.  pyrenaiausy  Rkiiwceros  Schleiermacheriy  M, 
sansaniensisy  R,  brachypvSy  Anchilherium  aurelianejisCy  Anthracotherium 
onoideum,  Amphicyon  gigante^iSy  MoLchierodus  cultridens,  IleUadotherium 
Duvemoyiy  Dicroceras  el^gansy  and  several  apes  and  monkeys  [PliopithemiSy 
Dryopithecua).  As  Professor  Gaudry  has  observed,  we  have  here  evidence  of  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  proboscideans  and  apes.  In  Aquitania  the  deposits 
of  this  stage  are  marine  and  consist  of  faluns  typically  displayed  around 
Bordeaux.  Among  their  fossils  are  Clypeaster  margitiaius,  OrMtoides  {Lycophris) 
lenticulariSy  Cardium  InirdigcUinuytiy  Pecten  burdigalensisy  Ludna  columbellOy 
(Miva  plicariay  with  teeth  of  sharks  and  bones  of  dolphins.  The  sea  at  this 
period  stretched  across  Provence,  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  swept 
round  the  west  end  of  the  Alps,  leaving  behind  as  its  record  a  series  of  con- 
glomerates and  sandy  and  marly  deposits  with  characteristic  shells.  These 
strata  have  since  been  folded  and  faulted  in  the  great  movements  of  upheaval 
which  gave  its  tinal  form  to  the  Alpine  chain. 

Belgium. — In  this  country,  the  upper  Oligocene  strata  of  Germany  are  absent. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp  certain  black,  grey,  or  greenish  glauconitic  sands 
("Black  Crag,"  Bolderian,  and  Anversian)  present  palseontological  characters  which  were 
at  one  time  supposed  to  indicate  a  mingling  of  Miocene  and  Pliocene  forms.  These 
deposits  were  accordingly  termed  by  some  geologists  Mio-pliocene.  They  consist  of 
gravelly  sands  at  the  base,  containing  cetacean  bones  {Heterocetus)y  fish-teeth,  Osirea 
navicularisy  Pecten  Caillaudiy  &c.  They  are  followed  by  sands  with  Pectuncidtks 
Deshayesi  {pilo9U8)y  and  these  by  sands  with  Panopsea  Menardi.  More  recent  research 
has  shown  that  the  lower  part  of  the  series  of  deposits  is  Miocene,^  and  is  separated 
by  a  break  and  erosion-line  from  the  superincumbent  Diestiau  group,  which  is  referable 
to  the  Pliocene  series. 

Qermany. — Certain  deposits  of  dark  clay  and  sand  which  spread  over  parts  of  the 
north-west  of  Germany,  and  contain  Comis  Dujardiniy  C.  antedUuvianuay  Fusvs  festivuSy 
Isocardia  cor,  Pectunculiis  Deshayeai  {pilosus)y  Limopsis  auritay  &c.,  are  referred  to  the 
Miocene  formations.  These  are  doubtless  a  prolongation  of  the  Belgian  series.  Else- 
where the  deposits  referable  to  this  geological  period  are  lacustrine  or  fluviatile  in  origin, 
and  are  especially  marked  by  the  occurrence  in  them  of  brown-coals  which  are  worked. 

*  E.  Van  den  Broeck,  Ann.  &jf.  Malac,  Belg.  xix.  (1884). 
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In  the  Mainz  Tertiary  basin  an  important  series  of  marine,  brackish,  and  fresh-water 
deposits  occurs,  which  has  been  arranged  by  Fridolin  Sandberger  as  follows  :* — 

Pliocene — 

Uppermost  brown-coal. 

Boue-saud  of  Eppelsheim  (Dinotherium-sand),  see  p.  1293. 
Miocene — 

Clay,  sand,  &c.,  with  leaves.     Brown- coal  of  the  Wetterau  and  Vogelsberg. 

Limestone  with  Uydrolna  acuta j  Helix  moguntinOj  Planorbis^  JJreissensia,  kc 

Corbicula  beds  with  Corbicula  FavjaMi,  Hydrobia  inJLaia,  H.  acuta. 

Cerithium  limestone  and  land-snail  limestone. 

Sandstone  with  leaves  {Cinnaviotnumy  Sabal^  Quercus^  Ulmua). 
Oligocene  (see  p.  1257). 

The  lower  Miocene  beds  of  this  area  present  much  local  variation,  some  being  full  of 
terrestrial  plants,  some  containing  fresh-water,  and  others  brackish-water  and  marine 
shells,  indicating  the  tinal  slioaling  of  the  Oligocene  fjoi'd  which  ran  down  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Rhino  as  far  as  Mainz.  Among  the  plants  are  species  of  QuercuSf  Ulmu^ 
Planera,  CinnaJiunnunit  Myriea^  Sabal^  ko.  The  laud-snail  limestone  contains  numerous 
species  of  Helix  and  Pttpa,  with  Cydostoma  and  Planorbis.  The  Cerithium  limestone 
contains  marine  or  estuarine  shells,  as  Perna,  Mytilus^  Cerithium  (C.  Pahtii,  Potamides 
plicatus),  Nerita.  Among  the  various  strata,  bones  of  some  of  the  ten-estrial  mammals 
of  the  time  occur  (Cmrwtherium,  Palaionieryx),  The  Litorinella  limestone,  the  mo»t 
extensive  bed  in  the  series,  is  com{)08ed  qf  limestone,  marl,  and  shale,  sometimes  made 
up  of  Hydrobia  acutaf  in  other  places  of  Dreisxensia  Brardi,  or  Mytilus  FaujasiL 
Abundant  land  and  fresh-water  shells  also  occur.  Of  greater  interest  are  the  mammalian 
remains,  which  include  those  of  Dinotherium  giganteum^  Palteotneryx,  Cmnolherium, 
jRhinoceros  incisivuSt  Hipparion  {Hippoiherium)  and  Cervus.  The  flora  of  the  higher 
parts  of  this  Miocene  series  includes  several  species  of  oak  and  beech,  also  varieties  of 
evergreen  oak,  magnolia,  acacia,  styrax,  fig,  vine,  cypress,  and  palm. 

Vienaa  Baain.*— Overlying  the  Aquitanian  stage  (p.  1259),  where  that  is  present,  in 
other  cases  resting  unconformably  upon  older  Tertiary  rocks,  come  the  younger  Tertiary 
or  Neogene  deposits  of  the  Vienna  basin— a  large  area  comprising  the  vast  depressioD 
between  the  foot  of  the  eastern  Alps  near  Vienna,  the  base  of  the  plateaux  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  and  the  western  slopes  of  the  Carpathians.  This  tract  communicated 
with  the  open  Miocene  sea  by  various  openings  in  different  directions.  Its  Miocene 
deposits  are  composed  of  two  chief  divisions  or  stages  as  follows,  in  descending  order  :— 

Sarmatian  or  Cerithium  Stage. — Sandstones  pa&sing  into  sandy  limestones 
and  clays,  or  *'  Tegel "  (the  local  name  for  a  calcareous  clay).  ITie  foUowing 
subdivisions  occur  around  Vienna : — 

Upper  Sarmatian  Tegel,  or  Muacheltegel — distuiguishable  from  the  Hemals 
Tegel  below  by  an  abundance  of  shells  {Tapes  greyaria  (Fig.  474),  Erviliay 
Cardium,  &c,),  295  feet. 

Cerithiam-sand — a  yellow,  abundantly  shell-bearing,  quartz-sand — the  main 
source  of  water  supply  at  Vienna,  where  it  is  sometimes  nearly  600  feet  thick. 
It  yields  Cerithium  pictuin,  C.  rubiginosum,  C.  disjunctum,  Murex  aublavaiv*, 
Buccinum  duplicalumy  Ta2Xi8  gregaria^  Mactra  podolica,  ErvUia  podolica, 
Cardium  obsoletum^  &c. 

Uemals  Tegel— sand  and  gravel,  with  Rissoa  angtUata,  Cerithium^  Vivipartu, 
remains  of  seals  {Phoca  vindoboneiisis)  turtles,  fishes  and  land  plants. 

The  Sarmatian  stage  is  characterised  by  the  prodigious  number  of  individuals 
of  a  comparatively  small  number   (scarcely   50)   of  species  of  shells.      The 

^  *  Uutersuchuugeu  iiber  das  Mainzer  Tertiaibeckeu,'  1853  ;  *  Die  Conchylien  des  Mainzer 
Tertiarbeckens,'  1863. 

2  T.  Fuchs,  Z,  D.  a,  a.  1877,  p.  653  ;  Homes  and  Purtsch,  *Die  Fossil.  MoUnsken 
Tertiar.  Beckeus,'  Wieu,  1851-70  ;  Ettingshausen,  'Die  Tertiarfloren  d.  Oesterr.  Monarchic' 
1851  ;  Von  Bauer's  'Geologic,'  p.  560  ;  F.  Toula,  'Lehrbuch  der  Geologic,'  1900,  pp.  811- 
317. 
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general  character  of  the  fauna  is  that  of  a  temperate  climate,  and  is  strongly 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  Mediterranean  stage  in  the  absence  of  the  affinities 
ivith  tropical  orsub-tropical  forms,  and  even  with  thoseof  the  present  Mediterranean, 
and  on  the  other  hand  in  some  curious  analogies  with  the  living  fauna  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Corals,  echinoderms,  bryozoa,  foraminifera  are  absent  or  very  rare,  and 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  change  of  the  earlier  Me<iiterranean  fauna 
into  that  of  the  Sarmatian  stage  points  to  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  salinity  of 
the  waters  of  the  Vienna  basin,  as  has  happened  with  the  existing  Black  Sea. 
The  terrestrial  flora  is  characterised  by  some  plants  that  survived  from  the  earlier 
or  Mediterranean  stage  ;  but  palms  are  entirely  absent,  and  the  American  element 
in  the  flora  is  no  longer  surpassed  by  the  preponderance  of  Asiatic  types. 

Mediterranean  or  Marine  Stage. — A  group  of  strata  varying  greatly  from 
place  to  place  in  petrographical  characters,  with  corresponding  differences  in  fossil 
contents.  It  has  been  divided  into  two  sections,  iu  descending  order,  as 
follows  : — 

(2)  Second  substage,  widely  spread  over  the  Vienna  basin  and  extending  into 
the  Pannonian  region,  yielding  more  than  1000  species  of  fossils  and  presenting 
various  phases  of  sedimentation.    Among  these  phases  the  more  important  are  : — 

Leithakalk,  a  limestone  often  entirely  composed  of  organisms.  In  some  places  it 
mainly  consists  of  calcareous  algse  (Nulliporeukalk,  Lithothamnienkalk) ;  else- 
where of  reef- building  corals  (Korallenkalk),  while  certain  soft  varieties  are  largely 
made  up  of  bryozoa  (Bryozoenkalk).  The  layers  of  limestone  are  often 
separated  by  bands  of  tender  marls  full  of  foraminifera  {AmphUtegiria  Haueriy 
kc).  The  limestone  is  rich  iu  lamellibranchs  {Ostrea  digitalina^  0.  crassissinuiy 
Peeten  adurmiSy  Pectnnculiis  Deshayesi  {piiosus\  Venus  umbonaria^  V.  midti- 
lameUoj  CardiUu  Oardiuvu  Sp<mdylu&,  &c.)»  gasteropods  {Ancilla,  Cerithium, 
ConuSj  Cyprtea,  StrombuSf  TurrUeUa),  with  echini  (large  clypeasters),  fish-teeth 
[Carcharodonf  Lamruif  kc.)  and  bones  of  mammals.  Along  the  margin  of  the 
basin  the  limestone  passes  into  sandy  and  conglomeratic  deposits  (Leitha- 
conglomerute  or  schotter)  which  contain  large  oysters,  Peciunctdus,  Peeten^  and 
abundant  specimens  of  Olypeaster. 

Neudorf  Sands — coarse  sands  with  Ostrea  digiialina,  Panopasa  Menardi,  AnomiOy 
Peeten,  Pinna,  Cardiia,  Turriteliu,  Conus  and  numerous  fish- teeth. 

Potzleinsdorf  Sands — fine  yellow  sands  with  Tellina  planata^  Lticina  coluvibella^ 
Venus  umbonaricLy  Meretrix^  Turritella. 

Marl  of  Qainfahren,  and  Grinzing — sandy  marls  with  about  300  species,  especially 
of  lamellibranchs  and  g&steropods. 

Baden  Tegel — a  fine  blue  plastic  clay,  abundantly  fossiliferous.  Species  of 
Pleurotoma  (P.  cataphractaf  P.  nolcda,  P.  Lamarcki)  are  so  conspicuous  that  the 
deposit  is  known  as  the  Pleurotomentegel.  Other  gasteropods  are  DentcUium 
badensSf  Ancilla  glandiformis.  Cassis  saburon^  Fuwis  longirostrisy  Natica 
heltcina,  Ringicvla  buecinecL,  ConuSf  Iditra^  &c.  Among  the  lamellibranchs  are 
Oofburla  gibba  and  Peeten  cristatus. 

Grand  Beds — Highly  fossiliferous  marine  marls  which  spread  into  Moravia.  They 
contain  a  commingling  of  the  forms  found  in  this  and  the  underlying  substage, 
including  Turritella  cathedralis,  T,  bicarinata,  Pyrula  ru^tiea,  Murex 
aquitanicus,  Conus  ventricosus,  Ancilla  glandiformia^  Mytilus  Haidingeri^ 
Ostrea  crassi^sima,  Peeten  aduncus^  Venus  multHameUa,  At  the  base  of  the 
second  substage  lie  the  lignitiferous  beds  of  Mauer,  near  Vienna,  and  other  places, 
containing  Ceriihium  lignitarum  and  Ostrea  crassissima, 

(1)  First  substage,  presenting  a  number  of  lithological  and  paheontological 
types,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  on  the  whole  of  contemporaneous  origin. 
Among  these  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

Molt  beds — with  Ceriihium  viargaritaceum,  C.  plicaium^  Mytilus  Haidingeri^  &c. 

Sands  of  Loibersdorf  {Peeten  solarium^  Cardium  K\d)ecki,  Pectunculus  Fichteliy 
Ostrea  crassissima^  0.  digitalina,  Corbula  gibba^  Mytilus  Haidingeri,  &c. 

Tellina -sand  with  Tellina  planaia^  Solen  vagina^  Pharus  legumen^  Turritella 
cathedralis. 

Coarse  sands  of  Eggenburg  and  sandy  bryozoan  limestone,  with  numerous  valves 
of  Peeten  and  Ostrea,  also  Bryozoa,  Balani,  kc. 

Schlier — a  grey  clay,  sometimes  laminated,  sometimes  plastic  (Marl,  Tegel)  which 
has  a  wide  extension  in  the  Vienna  basin,  from  the  Iwrder  of  Bavaria  eastwards 
to  Wallachia.  It  is  usually  highly  fossiliferous  containing  abundant  foraminifera, 
sea-urchins     {Brissopsis     ottnangenMs)^     pteropods,     lamellibranchs     \Pecten 
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denvdatuSf  Sdenomya  Doderleini)  and  gasteropoda,    with   some  cephalopoda, 
particnlarly  Aturia  Aturi,  and  fishes  [Mdetta), 

Switserlaiid. — Immediately  succeeding  the  strata  described  on  p.  1268,  as  referable 
to  the  Oligocene  series,  come  the  following  groups  in  descending  order : — 

Upper  fresh-water  Molasse  and  brown-coal  (Oeningen  orTortonian  stage),  consisting 
of  sandstones,  marls,  and  limestones,  with  a  few  lignite-seams  and  fresh -water 
shells,  and  including  towards  the  top  the  remarkable  group  of  plant-  and  insect- 
bearing  beds  of  Oeningen.^ 

Upper  marine  or  St.  Gall  Molasse  (Helvetian  stage) — sandstones  and  calcareous 
conglomerates,  with  37  per  cent  of  living  species  of  shells,  which  are  to  be 
found  partly  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  partly  in  tropical  seas :  Pectuntulus 
Deshayesi  [pUosus),  Panopeea  Menardi\  Oardita  Jouanneli,  Oanus  veniricosu^  &c. 

Lower  fresh-water  or  Grey  Molasse  (Lhangian  stage,  Mayencian,  Burdigalian),— 
sandstones  with  abundant  remains  of  terrestrial  vegetation,  and  containing  also  an 
intercalated  marine  band  with  Cerithium  lignitarium,  Murex  plieaiust  Venus 
dalhraiOj  Ostrea  craasissimaf  &c. 

The  lower  Miocene  beds  (Ist  Mediterranean  stage  of  Suess)  in  the  B&le  district 
consist  of  grey  sands  and  sandstones,  at  the  base  about  40  metres  thick,  and  containing 
land-plants  {Alntu,  C^nnamomum).  These  are  surmounted  by  fresh- water  limestones, 
gypsum,  and  chert,  which  attain  a  thickness  of  180  metres,  and  enclose  such  shells  as 
Melix  rugulosaf  Planorbis  comu,  P,  declvois,  and  remains  of  Chara.  The  Grey  Molasse 
of  Lausanne  has  famished  numerous  fan-palms,  laurels,  figs,  acacias,  and  water-lilies. 
In  the  Lucerne  district  an  intercalation  of  marine  strata  is  found  in  the  Lower  division, 
containing  a  large  nnmber  of  individuals  and  few  species  {Trochus  paiultu,  NaUea 
burdigalensiSj  Tapes  vetula,  T,  helvetica,  &c. ).  The  massive  conglomerates  of  the  Rigi 
(Ealknagelfluh  and  variegated  or  polygenetic  Nagelfluh),  which  with  their  intercalated 
marls  and  beds  of  sandstone  reach  a  thickness  of  1200  to  1800  metres  (3900  to  5900  feet), 
rest  upon  the  red  molasse  (p.  1258)  and  are  believed  to  represent  the  Lower  and  Middle 
divisions  of  the  Miocene  series,  or  both  the  first  and  second  Mediterranean  stages  of 
Suess.  These  enormous  accumulations  of  coarse  detritus  appear  to  have  been  gathered 
together  along  the  northern  front  of  the  Alps,  partly  from  the  waste  of  the  older  rocks, 
which  can  still  be  seen,  but  partly  also  from  rocks  which  do  not  now  appesir  at  the 
surface.  The  finer  layers  of  sediment  enclose  remains  of  Sequoia  Langadofjiy 
Zingiberiies  muUinervis,  Khamnus  Gaudinif  Cinnammnum  Seheuchxtri^  &c.* 

The  St.  Gall  molasse  is  regarded  as  a  marine  facies  of  the  second  Mediterranean 
Stage  or  Middle  Miocene  of  Switzerland.  In  the  Rigi  district  the  Upper  division  of  the 
series  is  represented  by  marls  and  sandstones  of  lacustrine  origin  (Knauermolasse)  with 
Helix,  Limnsea  diUUaia^  Planorbis  Mantelli,  Melania  {Afelanoides)  JSscheri,  Vnio  Jlabel- 
IcUus^  together  with  Salix,  Qiiercus,  Cinnamom7im,  &c.  But  the  most  noted  member  of 
the  Upper  Miocene  of  Switzerland  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  group  of  thin  bedded  fresh- 
water limestones  of  Oeningen  at  the  end  of  the  Lake  of  Ck>n8tance.  From  the  quarries 
there,  now  abandoned,  Heer  obtained  some  50  vertebrates,  826  specimens  of  insects, 
some  40  other  invertebrates  and  475  species  of  plants.  In  these  strata,  so  gently  have 
the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  fallen,  and  so  well  have  they  been  preserved,  we  may 
actually  trace  the  alternation  of  the  seasons  by  the  succession  of  difiTerent  conditions  of 
the  plants.  Selecting  those  plants  which  admit  of  comparison,  Heer  remarks  that  181 
might  be  referred  to  a  temperate,  266  to  a  sub-tropical,  and  85  to  a  tropical  zone. 
American  types  are  most  frequent  among  them ;  European  types  stand  next  in 
number,  followed  in  order  of  abundance  by  Asiatic,  African,  and  Australian.  Judging 
from  the  proportion  of  species,  the  total  insect  fauna  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
then  richer  in  some  respects  than  it  now  is  in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  wood- 
beetles  were  specially  numerous  and  large.     Nor  did  the  large  animals  of  the  land 

1  Heer,  *  Urwelt  der  Schweiz,'  p.  453. 
2  Livret  Guide,  Congres  Ueol,  Internal^  1894. 
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escape  preservation  in  the  silt  of  the  lake.  We  know,  from  bones  found  in  the  Molasse, 
that  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  land  were  species  of  tapir,  mastodon,  rhinoceros, 
and  deer.  The  woods  were  haunted  by  musk-deer,  apes,  opossums,  three-toed  horses, 
and  some  of  the  strange,  loug-extinct  Tertiary  ruminants,  akin  to  those  of  Eocene  times. 
There  were  also  frogs,  toads,  lizards,  snakes,  squirrels,  hares,  bearers,  and  a  number  of 
small  camiyores.  On  the  lake,  the  huge  Dinolherium.  floated,  mooring  himself 
perhaps  to  its  banks  by  the  two  strong  tusks  in  his  under  jaw.  The  waters  were  like- 
wise tenanted  by  numerous  fishes,  of  which  32  species  have  been  described  (all  save  one 
referable  to  existing  genera),  crocodiles,  and  chelonians. 

Italy. — The  enormous  Aquitanian  stage  of  Liguria  (p.  1259)  is  followed  by  (1)  blue 
homogeneous  marine  marls  (of  Langhe,  whence  the  term  Langhian),  reaching  a  depth  of 
nearly  2000  feet  and  marked  by  the  abundance  of  pteropods,  also  Ostrea  negUda, 
Cassidaria  vtUgaria  and  Aturia  cUuri,  This  Langhian  or  Burdigalian  stage  is  sur- 
mounted by  (2)  the  Helvetian  stage  (3280  feet),  composed  of  three  divisions  :  a  lower  (1000 
to  1300  feet)  composed  of  shaly  marls  rich  in  VagmdUij  CleocUfra,  &c.  ;  a  middle  (700 
to  750  feet)  consisting  of  yellowish  sandy  molasse  with  bryozoa,  Peeten  venlUabrum^ 
TerebrcUula  mioeenica,  &c. ;  and  an  upper  (more  than  300  feet)  composed  of  beds  of 
conglomerate  and  nuUipores,  with  oysters,  pectens,  &c.  This  stage  is  well  developed 
on  the  hill  of  the  Superga  near  Turin,  where  the  lowest  member  is  a  conglomerate  ^  1000 
or  1300  feet  thick,  containing  pebbles  of  serpentine  and  numerous  fossils  (Cardita 
J&uannetit  Andlla  glandi/ormia,  and  other  falun  species)  and  overlain  by  some  650 
feet  of  sandy  molasse  (Peeten  ventiltzbrum,  Cidaris  avenionensis),  which  is  followed  by  a 
conglomerate  with  nuUipores.  (3)  The  Tortonian  stage,  which  supervenes  on  these  strata, 
consists  of  about  650  feet  of  blue  marls,  forming  a  i*emarkably  persistent  band,  and 
noted  for  the  profusion  of  its  organic  remains,  especially  of  Pleurotomaria^  together 
with  Conus  antiquus  and  other  species,  Trochas  pcUulus,  Turritella  triplicata,  VoliUa 
rarispinoy  Andlla  glandiformis,  ^.^ 

Groenlaiid.' — One  of  the  most  remarkable  geological  discoveries  of  modern  times  has 
been  that  of  Tertiary  plant-beds  in  North  Greenland.  Heer  has  described  a  flora 
extending  at  least  up  to  70**  N.  lat.,  containing  137  species,  of  which  46  are  found  also 
in  the  Central  European  Miocene  basins.  More  than  half  of  the  plants  are  trees,  in- 
cluding 30  species  of  conifers  {Sequoia^  Thujopsis,  SaMsburia,  &c. ),  besides  beeches,  oaks, 
planes,  poplars,  maples,  walnuts,  limes,  magnolias,  and  many  more.  Tliese  plants  grew 
on  the  spot,  for  their  fruits  in  various  stages  of  growth  have  been  obtained  from  the 
deposits.  From  Spitzbergen  (78**  56' N.  lat.)  136  species  of  fossil  plants  were  named 
by  Heer.  But  the  last  Arctic  expedition  of  the  British  Navy  brought  to  light  a  bed  of 
coal,  black  and  lustrous  like  one  of  the  Palseozoic  fuels,  from  81°  45'  N.  lat.  It  is  from 
25  to  30  feet  thick,  and  is  covered  with  black  shales  and  sandstones  full  of  land -plants. 
Among  these,  Heer  noticed  30  species,  12  of  which  had  already  been  found  in  the  Arctic 
Miocene  zone.  As  in  Spitzbergen,  the  conifers  are  most  numerous  (pines,  firs,  spruces, 
and  cypresses),  but  there  occur  also  the  Arctic  poplar,  two  species  of  birch,  two  of  hazel, 


^  On  the  origin  of  the  Miocene  Conglomerates  of  the  Ligiirian  Apennines,  see  L. 
Mazznoli,  BoU,  Com,  Geol.  ItcU.  1888.  This  author,  rejecting  the  glacial  origin  which 
Gastaldi  and  other  writers  have  claimed  for  these  enormous  masses  of  coarse  detritus,  some- 
times more  than  1300  feet  thick,  regards  them  as  littoral  deposits  formed  daring  the 
depression  of  the  region  at  the  end  of  the  post-Eocene  uplift.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
papers  on  the  Italian  Miocene  and  Pliocene  is  by  C.  De  Stefani,  "Terrains  Tertiaires 
Snperieurs  du  Bassin  de  la  Mediterranee,"  Ann.  Soc.  QM.  Bdg.  xix.  (1891),  pp.  201-419. 

«  C.  Mayer,  B,  S,  d.  F.  (3)  v.  p.  288  ;  F.  Sacco,  '  II  Bacino  Terziario  del  Piemonte,' 
Turin,  1889.     Miocene  strata  have  been  involved  in  the  last  Apennine  plication. 

»  Heer,  *  Flora  Fossilis  Arctica,*  in  seven  vols.  1868-83;  Q.  J,  G,  S.  1878.  p.  66. 
Kordenskjcild,  Oeol.  Mag.  iii.  (1876),  p.  207.  In  this  paper  sections,  with  lists  of  the 
plants  found  in  Spitzbergen,  are  given. 
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an  elm,  and  a  Tiburnum.  In  addition  to  these  terrestrial  trees  and  shrabs,  the  lacustrine 
waters  of  the  time  bore  water-lilies,  while  theii-  banks  were  clothed  with  reeds  and 
sedges.  When  we  remember  that  this  vegetation  grew  luxuriantly  within  8"  15'  of  the 
North  Pole,  in  a  region  which  is  now  in  darkness  for  half  of  the  year,  and  almost 
continuously  buried  under  snow  and  ice,  we  can  realise  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  in 
the  distribution  of  climate  which  these  facts  present  to  the  geologist. 

India. — The  Oligocene  and  Miocene  deposits  of  Europe  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
traced  in  Asia.  As  already  stated,  the  upper  part  of  the  massive  Nan  group  of  Sind 
may  represent  some  part  of  these  strata.  The  Nari  group  is  succeeded  in  the  same 
region  by  the  Oaj  group,  1000  to  1500  feet  thick,  chiefly  composed  of  marine  sands, 
shales,  clays  with  gypsum,  sandstones,  and  highly  fossiliferous  bands  of  limestone. 
The  commonest  fossils  are  Ostrea  muUicostatay  and  the  urchin  Breynia  carittaia.  Some 
of  the  species  are  still  living,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  fauna  shows  it  to  be  later  than 
Eocene  time.  The  uppermost  beds  are  clays  with  gypsum,  containing  estuarine  shells 
and  forming  a  passage  into  the  important  Manchhar  strata.  The  Manohhar  group  of 
Sind  consists  of  clays,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  computed  to  be  sometimes  10,000 
feet  thick,  divisible  into  two  sections,  of  which  the  lower  may  possibly  be  Miocene,  while 
the  upper  may  represent  the  Pliocene  Siwalik  beds  (p.  1297).  As  a  whole,  this  massive 
group  of  strata  is  singularly  un fossiliferous,  the  only  organisms  of  any  importance  yet 
found  in  it  being  mammalian  bones,  of  which  22  or  more  species  have  been  recognised. 
All  of  these  occur  in  the  lower  section  of  the  group.  They  include  the  carnivore 
Amphicyon  palairuiicus,  three  species  of  Mastodon,  one  of  Dinotherium,  two  of 
Rhinoceros,  also  one  of  Sus,  ChcUicothe^'ium,  AnthraeotJierium,  Syopokimtts,  Htfotherium, 
Dorcaiherium  (two),  Manis,  a  crocodile,  a  chelonian,  and  an  ophidian.^ 

North  America. — Overlying  the  Eocene  formations  (p.  1241),  and  following  in  a 
general  way  their  trend,  but  sometimes  with  a  slight  unconfomiability,  a  belt  of  marine 
deposits,  referred  to  the  Miocene  period,  runs  along  the  Atlantic  border  through  the  states 
of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Gcoiigia. 
These  strata  are  grouped  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  :— 

3.  Yorktowu  or  Chesapeake  beds,  well  developed  at  Yorktown,  Yirgiuia,  in  Mary- 
land, along  the  rivers  and  on  the  west  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Among  the 
characteristic  fossils  are  Ostrea  percrassa,  Pecten  jeffers&nius.  Area  idonea, 
Pectutieuiiis  siibovatus,  Astarie  undiUcUa,  Crassatelia  undulaia,  Lucina 
anodonta,  Venvs  cortinarea^  Meretrix  maryiandica,  IJosinia  acetabvicu,  Panopata 
r(^€X(L,  Corbula  idonecu,  Tellinu  biplicata.  Typhis  acuttcostOy  Fusus  exilis,  &c. 

2.  Chipola  beds,  so  named  from  their  development  along  the  River  Chipola  in 
Florida,  their  most  fossiliferous  portion  being  ferruginous  sands  which  have 
yielded  nearly  400  species.  The  gasteropods  are  specially  prominent  (Strontlnts 
Aldrichi,  TurriieUa  indenta^  T.  subgru?id\fera,  T.  chipolancL,  BiUium  chipo- 
laninn). 

1.  Chattahoochee  beds,  well  displayed  on  Chattahoochee  River  in  south-west  Georgia 

and  north-west  Florida.     The  fauna,  which  resembles  that  of  the  Miocene 

.  deposits  of  the  West  Indian  islands  and  Central  America,  includes  the  species 

named  by  Heilprin  OrtluiuJasr  pugnax,  Pyrazisinus  campanufatus^  P.  acuivs, 

Cerithium.  hilUboroense,  Vasum  subcapitellunu  Turritdla  Tampte,  and  others. 

Along  the  Pacific  Coast  representatives  of  the  marine  Miocene  formations  are  like- 
wise found  in  California  and  northwards  in  Washington,  Oregon,  British  Columbia,  and 
Alaska.  In  California  the  so-called  lone  formation,  consisting  of  days,  sands,  and 
sandstones  about  1000  feet  thick,  is  referred  to  the  Miocene  series.  In  the  Sacramento 
valley  it  is  surmounted  by  a  group  of  volcanic  tuffs  called  the  Tuscan  formation.  In 
the  Mount  Diablo  region  the  Miocene  series  consists  of  coarse  grey  sandstones  with 
Ostrea  titan.  In  Oregon  the  sti*ata  known  as  the  Astoria  shales  and  sandstones  have  a 
wide  distribution  on  both  sides  of  the  Coast  Range.     They  contain  Yoldia  impresfa. 


*  Medlicott  and  Blanford's  '  Geology  of  India,'  p.  310. 
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y,  Cooperi,  Nwmla  diwiricaktj  N.  truruxUaf  Mactra  aibaria,  &c.*  The  Astoria  group 
of  marine  fofisils  is  well  developed  in  Alaska.^ 

As  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Tertiary  time,  the  Miocene  deposits  in  the  interior  of  the 
Continent  are  of  fresh- water  origin.  They  are  generally  believed  to  have  been  deposited 
in  a  succession  of  broad  lakes,  and  are  regarded  as  divisible  into  two  groups,  the  one 
representing  the  lower  and  the  other  the  upper  portions  of  the  Miocene  series.  The 
lower  is  well  displayed  in  Eastern  Oregon,  where  it  forms  the  John  Day  group,  largely 
comitosed  of  volcanic  tuffs,  and  reaching  a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet.  The  upper 
division  consists  of  two  sub-stages,  of  which  the  older  is  named  the  Deep  River  sub- 
stage  (150  feet),  from  its  development  on  the  Deep  River,  Montana,  north  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Park.  The  younger  or  Loup  Fork  (Nebraska)  substage,  about  400  feet  thick, 
partly  of  lacustrine  and  partly  of  fluviatile  origin,  has  a  wide  distribution,  seeing  that  its 
representatives  have  been  traced  from  Oregon  into  Mexico.' 

Among  the  characteristic  mammals  of  the  John  Day  group  are  the  rodents,  Sciurus 
irortmamtit  AUomys  niteTis,  A,  hippodus^  Entoptychus  plani/ronsy  Paeictilus  loeking- 
tanianus,  Lepus  enniaianus,  the  carnivores  Paradaphsenus  (Amphieyon)  euapigerus, 
Noikocyon  {Oaleeynus)  lemur ^  Temnocyon  altigenis,  Dinictis  eyelops,  Archaslums  debilis 
&c.- ;  horses  (MeBohippus  or  Anchitfierium)^  rhinoceroses  (Diceratherium),  the  elotherid 
BodehcBTua  humerosusj  the  pig  Bothrolabia,  the  oreodonts  AgriochoBruSj  Eporeodon,  Mtfryeo- 
chcerus  {Oreodon\  and  the  camels  Protomeryx  and  Hypertragulus,  The  Loup  Fork  beds 
have  yielded  a  still  more  varied  mammalian  fauna,  which  comprises  rodents  {MyUigatUus, 
CeratoffatUus,  Stenecfiber)j  carnivores  (jElurodan,  four  species,  Amphieyon,  Cynaretus, 
PseudsBlurua),  elephants,  horses  {Anehipptia,  Protohippus,  several  species,  Pliohippus^ 
Hipparion\  rhinoceroses  [AceratJierium,  Teleoceras,  several  species),  oreodonts  {Mery- 
chyia,  Cydopiditis),  camels  {Proeameltis,  several  species,  Protalabis,  AfiolaHs),  *deer 
(BkuUymeryXf  Cosoryx)  and  bisons. 

South  Amarioa. — In  the  southern  part  of  this  Continent  a  great  series  of  Tertiary 
formations  represents  the  Miocene,  Pliocene,  and  Pleistocene  periods,  but  the  precise 
correlation  of  the  different  members  with  those  of  North  America  and  the  Old  World 
has  not  yet  been  settled.  The  Patagonian  formation,  which  covers  so  vast  an  area,  is  of 
marine  origin,  and  has  yielded  some  200  species  of  invertebrates.  The  general  character 
of  these  organisms  points  to  their  being  of  Miocene  age."*  A  remarkable  feature  in  them 
and  in  the  vertebrate  fauna  of  the  overlying  formation  is  the  striking  affinities  they  show 
to  the  Miocene  and  living  forms  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  (Pareora  beds),  perhaps  in- 
dicating either  a  land  connection  or  shallow  seas  and  islands  between  South  America  and 
Australasia.  Above  the  Patagonian  comes  the  Santa  Cruz  formation,  where  mammalian 
remains  have  been  met  with  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  known  deposit. 
Even  more  remarkable  than  their  numbers  are  their  variety  and  their  contrast  to  those 
of  the  northern  continents.  The  fauna  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  numerous  carnivor- 
ous and  herbivorous  marsupials,  by  an  extraordinary  variety  of  edentates,  sloths, 
armadillos,  and  ant-eaters,  by  many  genera  of  ungulates  belonging  to  peculiar  orders 
( Typotheria,  LUopUma^  Toxodantia),  and  by  South  American  types  of  monkeys  and 
rodents.  Besides  these  positive  features,  the  assemblage  of  organisms  is  further  dis- 
tinguished by  the  absence  of  families  of  common  occurrence  elsewhere.     There  are  no 

1  J.  S.  Diller,  17th  Ann,  Rep,  U.S.  O.  8.  Part  i.  (1896),  p.  29. 

^  For  a  list  of  the  Alaskan  localities  and  the  species  found  at  them,  see  W.  ][l.  Dall  and 
G.  D.  Harris,  BxiU.  U.S.  G.  S.  84  (1892),  p.  253. 

*  The  upper  part  of  the  Loup  Fork  group,  according  to  Professor  Scott,  may  be  Pliocene. 

^  A.  K  Ortmann  has  published  an  account  of  the  Tertiary  invertebrates.  He  regards 
the  Patagonian  beds  as  of  Lower  Miocene  age,  dwells  on  the  remarkable  affinities  of  the 
faunas  of  South  America,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  and  discusses  the  theory  of  an 
Antarctica  or  Antarctic  Continent,  Princeton  University  Reports]  from  Expedition  to 
Patagonia^  vol.  iv.  Part  it  pp.  803-310. . 
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true  carnivores,  creodonts,  artiodactyls,  perissodactyls,  elephants,  mastodons,  or  bats.^ 
Unconformably  above  the  Santa  Cruz  formation  lie  the  Cape  Fairweather  beds,  which 
from  their  fossils  are  regarded  as  Pliocene.'' 

Anstralaaia. — In  Victoria  certain  deposits  later  in  date  than  those  mentioned  on 
p.  1260  have  been  referred  to  the  Miocene  period.  They  indicate  marine,  lacnstrine,  and 
terrestrial  conditions,  with  the  existence  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  activity  towards 
the  end  of  the  series.  The  marine  rocks  consist  mainly  of  calcareous  sandy  strata  and 
limestones,  with  Cellepora,  Spaiaihgtis,  Terebratulaj  kc.  The  lacustrine  deposits  are 
clays  and  lignites,  and  the  fluviatile  materials  consist  of  gravels  and  sands  which  are 
often  auriferous.  Great  sheets  of  basalt,  forming  the  older  volcanic  series,  have  been 
poured  over  these  various  accumulations,  which  are  sometimes  300  feet  thick.  A  large 
number  of  plants,  moUusks,  fishes,  and  marine  mammals  has  been  obtained  from  this 
Mi6cene  series.^ 

Rocks  assigned  to  Miocene  time  in  New  Zealand  have  been  divided  by  Hector  into : 
1st,  A  lower  series,  consisting  of  calcareous  and  argillaceous  strata  widely  spread  over 
the  east  and  central  part  of  the  North  Island  and  both  sides  of  the  South  Island.  They 
can  be  traced  to  a  height  of  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  Marine  shells  abound  in  them, 
including  55  species  which  are  found  among  the  450  shells  that  now  live  in  the  adjacent 
seas.  Some  of  the  most  notable  fossils  are  D&ntalium  irreguUire^  PUurotoma  awamoa- 
eTisiSf  Conns  Traillij  TurrUella  gigaTUea,  Buceinum  Rcbinaoni,  Oucullaa  alta.  In  some 
places  thick  deposits  of  an  inferior  kind  of  brown-coal  occur  in  this  subdivision.  2nd, 
An  upper  series  composed  of  littoral  or  sub-littoral  accumulations  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
clay.  They  have  yielded  120  recent  species  of  shells,  and  25  species  which  appear  now 
to  be  extinct  Specially  characteristic  are  Ostrea  ingensy  Murex  octagomtSf  Fustu  tritoft^ 
StnUhiolaria  eingulata,  Chione  assimiliSj  PecUn  geftimtdatus.^ 

According  to  the  classification  of  Captain  Hutton,  the  Miocene  rocks  of  New  Zealand 
are  comprised  in  his  Pareora  series  (p.  1246),  which,  occasionally  overlying  beds  of  coal, 
consists  chiefly  of  soft  sandstones  and  clays,  with  limestones  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
North  Island  from  Wellington  to  Hawke's  Bay.  It  has  yielded  about  235  species  of 
mollusks,  of  which  51  are  common  to  the  Oamaru  series  below,  and  from  20  to  65  per 
cent  are  still  living.  The  large  size  of  some  of  the  shells  is  remarkable,  especially  those 
of  the  genera  Ostrea^  Pecteri^  Lima,  CxicuUsbo,  OrassaUUa,  Cardium,  Merelrix^  D&ntalium, 
Pleurotomaria^  Turbo,  Scaluria,  Turritella,  and  Natica.  The  fauna  has  thus  a  some 
what  tropical  aspect,  which  is  supported  by  the  flora  found  among  the  shales  and  lignites 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  series.  The  fruit  of  palm  trees  has  been  met  with  not  only  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  North  -Island,  but  even  as  far  south  as  Oamaru  in  the  South 
Island  (lat.  45"  S. ).  An  interesting  feature  of  this  series  of  strata  is  the  evidence  it 
contains  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  activity.  It  includes  renmants  of  the  last 
eruptions  of  the  South  Island  and  the  earliest  of  tliose  which  now  began  in  the  North. 
The  latter  are  shown  in  the  andesites  of  the  Thames  gold-fields,  Whangarei  Heads  and 
Great  Barrier  Island,  and  in  the  trachytes  of  Hicks  Bay,  all  of  which  belong  to  an 
early  part  of  the  Pareora  period.  Rather  later  are  the  rhyolites  of  the  clifis  around  Lake 
Taupo.     Since  the  marine  deposits  were  laid  down  they  have  been  upraised  to  a  height 

^  This  extraordinary  fauna  has  been  partly  described  by  Lydekker  in  the  Paltontologia 
Argentina,  1890  and  subsequently,  no  fewer  than  20  genera  of  edentates  being  given.  More 
recently  the  expedition  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  note  has  been  sent  from  Princeton 
University,  and  a  vast  collection  has  been  made  of  which  an  account  is  now  in  coune  of 
publication.  When  complete  the  Palaeontological  part  of  the  Report  will  consist  of  three 
massive  quarto  volumes,  in  which  the  organic  remains  will  be  fully  illustrated  and  described. 

2  W.  B.  Scott,  BrU,  Assoc,  1900. 

*  R.  A.  F.  Murray,  'Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Victoria,'  1887.  M*Coy, 
*  Prodromus  of  Victorian  Palaeontology.'    The  younger  volcanic  series  is  Pliocene  (p.  1299). 

*  Hector,  *  Handbook  on  New  Zealand,'  p.  27. 
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of  3000  feet  above  the  aea  in  the  Soath  Island,  and  to  not  less  than  4000  feet  in 
Hawke's  Bay.^ 

Seetion  iv.     Pliocene. 

§  1.  General  Characters. 

The  tendency  towards  local  and  variable  development,  which  is 
increasingly  observable  as  we  ascend  through  the  series  of  Tertiary 
deposits,  reaches  its  culmination  in  those  to  which  the  name  of  Plio- 
cene has  been  given.  Doubtless  one  main  cause  of  this  aspect  of  the  sedi- 
mentation is  to  be  sought  in  the  comparatively  trifling  geographical  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  Pliocene  strata  were  accumulated.  The 
sea-floor  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  only  slightly  upraised,  so  as  to  expose 
merely  the  remains  of  the  shallower  and  more  confined  waters.  The  wide- 
spread oceanic  deposits  of  the  period,  which  may  have  been  as  extensive 
and  as  thick  as  those  of  earlier  ages,  still  lie  buried  under  the  sea.  Where 
a  more  serious  amount  of  uplift  has  occurred,  much  thicker  representatives 
of  Pliocene  sediments  have  been  brought  to  light.  Thus  in  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  especially  along  both  sides  of  the  Apennine  chain  and  in 
Sicily,  where  the  elevation  since  Pliocene  time  has  been  considerable,  a 
thickness  of  1500  feet  or  more  of  Pliocene  sediments  has  been  raised  into 
land.  These  deposits  were  accumulated  during  a  slow  depression  of  the 
sea-bottom,  and  their  growth  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  subterranean 
movements  which  culminated  in  the  outbreak  of  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  the 
other  late  Tertiary  Italian  volcanoes,  and  in  the  uprise  of  the  land  between 
the  base  of  the  Apennines  and  the  sea  on  either  side  of  the  peninsula. 
Great  volcanic  activity  continued  to  manifest  itself  in  other  districts,  such 
as  Central  France.  As  a  whole,  the  marine  Pliocene  deposits  of  Europe, 
local  in  extent  and  variable  in  character,  reveal  the  beds  of  shallow  seas, 
the  elevation  of  which  into  land  completed  the  outlines  of  the  Continent 
at  the  close  of  Tertiary  time.  Thus  these  waters  covered  the  south  and 
south-east  of  England,  spreading  over  Holland,  Belgium,  and  a  small  part  of 
northern  France,  but  leaving  the  rest  of  northern  and  western  Europe  as 
dry  land.  Here  and  there,  in  south-eastern  Europe,  evidence  exists  of 
the  gradual  isolation  of  portions  of  the  sea  into  basins,  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  depression,  with  a  brackish  or  less  purely 
marine  fauna.  In  some  portions  of  these  basins,  however,  as  in  the 
Earabhogas  Bay  of  the  existing  Caspian  Sea,  such  concentration  of  the 
water  took  place  as  to  give  rise  to  extensive  accumulations  of  salt  and 
gypsum.  In  a  few  localities,  fluviatile  and  lacustrine  deposits  of  the 
Pliocene  period  have  been  preserved,  from  which  numerous  remains  of 
terrestrial  vegetation  and  mammals  have  been  obtained. 

The  Pliocene  flora  is  transitional  between  the  luxuriant  evergreen 

and  sub-tropical  vegetation  of  the  Miocene  period  and  that  of  modem 

Europe.     From  the  evidence  of  the  deposits  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 

of  the  Amo,  above  Florence,  it  is  known  to  have  included  species  of 

*  Captain  Hutton,  Tram,  New  Zeal,  Inst,  xxxii.  (1899),  p.  171. 
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pine,  oak,  evergreen-oak,  plum,  plane,  alder,  elm,  fig,  laurel,  maple, 
walnut,  birch,  buckthorn,  hickory,  sumach,  sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  cin- 
namon, glyptostrobus  (Fig.  478),  taxodium,  sequoia,  &c.^  The  researches 
of  Count  de  Saporta  have  shown  that  the  flora  of  Meximieux,  near  Lyons, 
comprised  species  of  bamboo,  liquidambar,  rose-laurel,  ttdip-tree,  maple, 
ilex,  glyptostrobus,  magnolia,  poplar,  willow,  and  other  familiar  trees 
(Fig.  479).2  The  forests  of  that  part  of  Europe  during  Pliocene  time 
conjoined  some  of  the  more  striking  characters  of  those  of  the  present 
Canary  Islands,  of  North  America,  and  of  Caucasian  and  eastern  Asia, 
including  Japan.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  a  marked  refrigera- 
tion of  climate  was  in  gradual  progress,  during  which  the  plants, 
such   as   the  palms,  especially  characteristic   of   warmer  latitudes,  one 


Fig.  478.— Pliocene  Plants, 
a,  Glyptostrobus  europteus,  Brongn.  (J) ;  b,  Hakea  exalata,  Heer. 

by  one  retreated  from  the  European  region,  or  lingered  only  ^on 
its  southern  borders.  In  England,  towards  the  end  of  the  Pliocene 
period,  the  climate,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  from  the  plants  preserved 
in  the  Cromer  Forest-bed,  had  come  to  be  very  much  what  it  is  to- 
day. Among  the  vegetable  remains  found  in  that  deposit  are  those 
of  many  of  the  familiar  forest  trees  still  living  in  the  south-east  of 
England.  Some  of  our  common  wild -flowers  and  water-plants  had 
now  made  their  appearance,  such  as  the  buttercup,  marsh -marigold, 
chickweed,  milfoil,  marestail,  dock,  sorrel,  pondweed,  sedge,  cotton-grass, 
reed  and  royal  fern.^ 

'  Gaudin,  '  Feiiillcs  fossiles  de  la  Toscane.'  Gaudin  and  Strozzi,  '  Contributions  a  U 
Flore  fossile  italienne.'     Lyell,  'Student's  Elements,'  4th  edit.  p.  172. 

^  "  Recherches  sur  les  Vegetaux  fossiles  de  Meximieux,"  Archiv.  Mus,  Lyon,  L  (1875-76; 
and  his  *  Monde  des  Plantes,'  p.  81  i. 

3  C.  Reid,  'Pliocene  Deposits  of  Britain,'  Mem,  O'eol.  Surv,  (1890),  pp.  186,  231,  an«I 
his  'Origin  of  the  British  Flora,'  1899. 
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In  the  fauna  of  the  Pliocene  period,  as  contained  in  the  various 
deposits  of  the  time,  the  invertebrate  portion  is  specially  conspicuous. 
The  gasteropods;  lamellibranchs,  polyzoa,  and  foraminifera  are  the  more 
abundant  groups.  All  the  gasteropods  and  lamellibrafichs  belong  to 
living  genera.  In  the  English  Pliocene  deposits  AporrhaiSy  Biiccinum, 
NassOy  NoHcOj  Neptunea  (Chrysodomus),  Purpura^  Rissoa^  Scala,  TriUmoftLSus, 


Fig.  479.— Pliocene  Plaiitj*. 

(AXPopulua  caneacena ;  (b)  Salix  alba ;  (c)  Glyptostrobus  europeeus  ;  (d)  Aliius  glutiuosa  ; 
(E)  PlaUnus  aceroides  (|). 


Trivia,  Troehus  {Calliostoma),  Turritella  and  Volvia  (Aurinia)  are  common 
gasteropod  genera.  In  the  same  deposits  the  lamellibranchs  are  re- 
presented by  Asiarte,  Cardita,  Cardium,  Cyjprina,  Dosina,  Lucina,  Madra, 
Nucula,  Pecten,  PedunculuSy  Tellina,  Fenus,  &c.  Among  the  numerous 
polyzoa  more  particularly  found  in  the  Coralline  Crag,  are  Escharay 
HomerOy  Lepralia,  Theonoa^  and  Membranipora,     Eleven  genera  of  echinoids 
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have  been  obtained  in  England,  the  chief  being  Echinus^  Echinocyamui 

and  Temnechinus} 

The  vertebrate  portion  of  the  fauna  still  retained  a  number  of  the  now 
extinct  types  of  earlier  time,  such  as  the  Dinotherium 
and  Mastodon.  It  was  specially  characteiised  also  by 
troops  of  rhinoceroses,  hippopotamuses,  and  elephants,  the 
Elephas  meridionalis  (Fig.  480)  being  a  distinctive  form;  by 
large  herds  of  herbivora,  including  numerous  forms  of 
gazelle,  antelope,  deier,  now  mostly  extinct,  and  types 
intermediate  between  still  living  genera.  Among  tiiese 
were  some  colossal  ruminants,  including  a  species  of 
giraffe  and  the  extinct  giraffe-like  genera  HeUadotherium 
(Fig.  487)  and  Samotherium,  as  well  as  other  types  met 
with  among  the  Siwalik  beds  of  India  {Sivaiherium, 
Fig.  489,  BramcUherium),  The  Equidse  were  represented 
by  the  existing  Equus,  and  by  extinct  forms,  one  of 
the  most  abundant  of  which  was  Hipparion  (Fig.  481), 
like  a  small  ass  or  quagga,  with  very  complex  teeth  and 
three  toes  on  each  foot,  only  .the  central  one  actually 
reaching  the  ground.  Besides  these  animals  there  lived 
also  various  apes  {Mesopithecus,  Fig.  482,  DdichopUhecus), 

likewise  species  of  ox,  cat,  bear,  machsBrodus  (Fig.  488),  hysBua,  fox, 

viverra,  porcupine,  beaver,  hare,  and  mouse. 

The  succession  of  the  mammalia  during  Pliocene  time,  as  worked  out  by 


Fig.  480.— Elephas 
meridionalis,  Xesti. 
Crown  of  molar  (i). 


Gaudry,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  :  ^- 


fe.S    B 


iti 


'Stage  of  Perrier  near  Issoire,  Coupet,  Vialette  (Haute  Loire),  Chagny  (Saone 
et  Loire)  with  a  part  of  the  Val  d'Arno  beds  and  of  the  English  Crag. 

Appearance  of  horses,  oxeu,  elephants,  marmots,  hares,  bears.  Dis- 
appearance of  apes.  The  antelopes  become  rare,  the  deer  increase.  The 
elephant  coexists  with  the  Mastodon. 


.-:.  rStage  of  Moutpellier  and  of  Casino  (Tuscany). 


^  ce   r  Appearance  of  the  semnopitheci  (apes).   The  hipparion  still  exists,  but  the 

3  '-§  ~|      Dinotherium,  Ancylutherium,  and  many  other  genera  of  the  preceding 
'^  ^  I     periods  now  disappear. 

'Stage  of  Pikermi,  Baltavar  (Hungary),  Mont  Leberou  (Yaucluse)  and  Concud 
(Spain). 

Appearance  of  the  genera  Lepiodon,  Tragocerus^  Palworyx^  Pai^(y- 
tragus^  PalwarecLS,  Gazella,  HeUadotherium,  deer,  Ancylotherium^  porcu- 
pine, Ictitherium^  hyaena,  HywnictiSj  Promephitis,  Reign  of  the 
herbivora,  which  form  immense  herds. 


^  «  9 

^11 


The  advent  of  a  colder  period  is  well  shown  by  the  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  molluscan  fauna  as  we  pass  from  the  older  to  the  younger 
Pliocene  deposits  of  Europe.  On  the  one  hand,  a  number  of  northern 
moUusks  make  their  appearance,  while  on  the  other,  there  is  a  correspond 

^  The  chief  authority  on  the  English  Pliocene  molluBca  is  S.  V.  Wood,  "  Crag  MoUusca," 
PalaBontograph.  Soc,  1848-82  ;  on  the  polyzoa,  G.  Busk,  **Crag  Polyioa,"  PaltBOTUograph. 
Soc.  1869.  The  Echinodermata  have  been  described  by  E.  Forbes,  "Echinodenns  of  the 
Tertiaries,"  PoLmorUgr.  Soc.  1852,  and  by  J.  W.  Gregory,  "British  Cainoxoic  Echinoidea," 
Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  xii.  (1891)  p.  16.  The  Foraminifera  have  been  discussed  by  Jooes, 
Parker,  and  Brady,  "Crag  Foraminifera,"  PaXasoiUograph,  Soc,  1866  and  1895. 

^  '  Enchainements  du  Monde  Animal — Mammiferes  Tertiaires,*  p.  5. 
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ing  elimination  of  southern  forms.  The  proportion  of  northern  species 
increases  rapidly  in  the  next  succeeding  or  Pleistocene  series.  The  Pliocene 
period,  therefore,  embraces  the  long  interval  between  the  warm  temperate 


Fig.  481.  -Hipparion  ^racile,  Gaudry  (^V,). 


climate  of  the  later  ages  of  Miocene  and  the  x;old  Pleistocene  time. 
The  evidence  of  change  of  climate  derivable  from  the  English  Pliocene 
marine  mollusca  may  be  grouped  as  in  the  subjoined  table,  which  shows 


I-Mg.  482.— Mesopithecus  Pentelici,  Gaudry  (*). 

the  gradual  extirpation  of  southern  and  advent  of  northern  forms  in  the 
long  interval  between  the  deposition  of  the  oldest  and  newest  Pliocene 
deposits.^ 

1  F.  W.  Harmer,  Q.  J.  a,  S.  Ivi.  (1900),  p.  725  ;  see  also  C.  Reid,  'Pliocene  Deposits  of 
BritaiD,*  p.  145. 
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Not  known  as 
living  species. 

Per  cent. 

Southern 
forms. 

Per  cent. 

Northern 
forms. 

Per  cent. 

Weybourn  and  Chillesford  Crag 

Fluvio-mariue  Crag 

Red  Crag  of  Butley 

Red  Crag  of  Newboiirn    . 

Red  Crag  of  Walton 

Coralline  Crag 

11 
11 
13 
82 
36 
38 

7 
13 
16 
20 
26 

33 
32 
23 
11 
5 
1 

Fig.  483.— Pliocene  Marine  Shells. 

a,  Rhynchonella  (Hcmithyris)  psittacea  ;  b,  Panopcea  norvegica  (j^);  c,  Purpura  lapiUiui(^) ;  d,  NeptJinea 

(Chrysodomus,  Trophou)  antiqua  (\).    All  these  species  still  live  in  the  seas  around  Britain. 

§  2.  Local  Development. 

Britain.* — In  the  Pliocene  period,  after  a  long  period  of  exposure  as  a  land-surface, 

^  Prestwich,  Q.J.  O.  S.  xxvii.  (1871).  Lyell,  *  Antiquity  of  Man,'  chap.  xii.  (1868). 
Searles  Wood,  **Crag  MoUusca,"  Palwont.  Soc.  (1848-57),  and  Supplement  by  S.  V.  Wood, 
junr.  and  F.  W.  Harmer  (1872).  H.  B.  Woodward,  "Geology  of  Norwich,"  and  W. 
Whitaker,  *' Geology  of  Ispwich,"  &c.  both  in  Meta.  Heol.  Survey,  The  fullest  account  of 
the  stratigraphy  will  be  found  in  the  monograph  by  C.  Reid,  already  cited,  on  the  *  Pliocene 
Deposits  of  Britain  *  {yfem.  deal.  Survey),  which  contains  a  valuable  bibliography.  The 
subject  has  since  been  discussed  in  detail  by  Mr.  Harmer  (Q.  J,  O.  S,  liv.  (1898),  p.  SOB : 
Ivi.  (1900),  p.  705,  also  a  general  summary  of  his  views,  Proc,  Oeol.  Asaoc,  xvii  (1902) 
p.  416).  In  a  new  classification  of  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  the  east  of  England,  heconiiders 
that  the  upper  limit  of  the  oUler  part  of  the  series  should  be  placed  immediately  above  the 
Lenham  beds,  and  that  the  Coralline  Crag  should  be  made  the  base  of  the  Newer  Pliocene 
series.  He  proposes  a  number  of  new  names  for  the  several  members  of  the  whole  snocesfiion 
of  deposits,  derived  from  the  localities  where  they  are  best  developed,  V-  •^^  ^'*  "^  ^^^ 
p.  708. 
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during  which  a  contiimous  and  ultimately  stupendous  subacrial  denudation  was  in  pro- 
gress, Britain  underwent  a  gentle,  but  apparently  only  local,  subsidence.  We  have  no 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  this  depression.  All  that  can  be  afiSmied  is  that  the  south- 
eastern counties  of  England  began  to  subside,  and  on  the  submerged  surface  some  sand- 
banks and  shelly  deposits  were  laid  down,  very  much  as  similar  accumulations  now  take 
place  on  the  bottom  of  the  North  Sea.  These  formations,  termed  generally  *'  Crag,"  are 
followed  by  estuaiine  and  fi-esh-water  strata,  the  whole  being  subdivided,  accoi*ding  to  the 
proportion  of  living  species  of  shells,  into  the  following  groups  in  descending  order  : — 

Pleistocene  f'^'*®*^^  Fresh- water  Bed  (with  Salix  polaris,  BetxUa  nana,  &c.). 
^  YiMia  {Letla)  myalls  Bed,  classed  provisionally  as  Pliocene. 

P,_  .  ,1  . (  Upper  Fresh-water,  1  ^^""^^K       ^'^^ 

nTt'ofiO^^^n^     jEstuarine,-  \     ^/ff'^.   »'^'- 

(10  to  60  feet).      |  Lo,,er  Fresh-water.  J      f^^^^^^'      ^^ 

Weybouni  Crag  (and  Chillesford  Clay  ?),  1  to  22  feet. 
Chillcsford  Crag  (5  to  16  feet). 

Norwich  Crag  and  ScrobicuUiria  Crag  (5  to  10  feet).  K  .-       -    ^ 
Red  Crag  ofButley,  &c.  V^l^  J^^\^  ^^ 

\  Red  Crag  of  Newbourn,  Oakley,  and  Walton.  j      »^»«°woia. 

ni  lAr  I  ^^'  ^^^  ^®*^^- 
Pliocene  Coralline  Crag  (40  to  «0  feet). 

(warm  tem-         Lenham  Beds  (Diestian). 
perate)  Box-stones    and    phosphate    beds    (with  derivative   early   Pliocene 

'  '*  ^      fossils). 

Older  Pliocene. — The  deposits  of  this  age  probably  at  one  time  extended  over  a  large 
part  of  the  south  and  south-east  of  England,  but  they  have  been  reduced  by  denudation 
to  a  few  widely  separated  patches,  the  largest  of  which,  around  Oxford  in  Suffolk,  does 
not  cover  more  than  about  ten  square  miles.  They  consist  chiefly  of  shelly  sands 
known  as  the  Coralline  Crag  of  Suffolk,  but  a  small  outlier  of  fossiliferous  sand  occurs 
on  the  edge  of  the  North  Downs  at  Lenham,  and  other  ironstone  patches,  probably  of  the 
same  age,  cap  the  Down  as  far  aa  Folkestone.  Far  to  the  west,  at  St.  Erth  in  Cornwall, 
an  isolated  deposit  of  older  Pliocene  age  has  been  detected.  These  thin  and  scattered 
fragments  convey  no  adequate  conception  of  the  length  or  importance  of  the  geological 
period  which  they  represent.  As  above  remarked,  it  is  not  until  we  pass  into  the  north 
of  Italy  and  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  that  we  discover  the  Pliocene  period  to  be 
represented  liy  thick  accumulations  of  upraised  marine  strata  comparable  in  extent  and 
thickness  to  some  of  the  antecedent  Tertiary  series. 

A  strongly  marked  break,  both  stratigraphical  and  palseontological,  separates  the 
Pliocene  deposits  of  Britain  from  all  older  formations.  They  lie  unconformably  on 
everything  older  than  themselves,  and  in  their  fossils  show  a  great  contrast  even  to 
those  of  the  Oligocene  series.  The  sub-tropical  plants  and  animals  of  older  Tertiary 
time  are  there  replaced  by  others  of  more  temperate  types,  though  still  pointing  to  a 
cliDiate  rather  warmer  tlian  that  of  southern  England  at  the  present  time. 

A  conglomeratic  deposit  (Nodule  beds.  Box-stones)  forms  the  base  of  the  Red  Crag,  and 
sometimes  also  underlies  the  Coralline  Crag.  It  includes  fragments  of  various  rocks, 
such  as  flints,  septaria,  sandstones,  quartz,  quartzite,  granite,  and  other  igneous 
materials,  together  with  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  derivative  fossils,  including 
Jurassic  ammonites  and  brachiopods,  sharks'  teeth  and  other  fossils  from  tiie  London 
Clay,  the  teeth  of  many  land  mammals  (pig,  rhinoceros,  mastodon,  tapir,  deer, 
hipparion,  &c.),  and  pieces  of  the  rib- bones  of  whales.  Many  of  these  organic  remains 
must  have  been  derived  from  some  older  Pliocene  deposit  which  has  otherwise  entirely 
disappeared.  They  have  been  to  a  large  extent  phosphalised,  and  hence  have  been 
extracted  as  a  source  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Among  the  contents  of  the  deposit  some  of 
the  moat  interesting  and  important  are  rounded  pieces  of  brown  sandstone,  known  as 
'*  box-stones,"  evidently  derived  from  the  denudation  of  a  jingle  horizon,  and  enclosing 
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casts  of  marine  shells.  The  general  facias  of  the  assemblage  of  shells  obtained  from 
these  fragments  points  unmistakably  to  a  lost  formation,  probably  of  older  Pliocene 
time.  At  present  16  species  have  been  determined,  all  of  which  are  well-knowu  British 
Pliocene  forms,  except  two,  which  occur  in  Continental  Pliocene  deposits.* 

Lenliam  Beds,  Diestiau. — On  the  edge  of  the  Chalk  Down  of  Kent  near  Lenham, 
])atehes  of  sand  cap  the  Chalk,  and  descend  into  pipes  on  its  surface  at  a  height  of  more 
than  600  feet  above  the  sea,  and,  as  above  stated,  other  similar  nests  of  ferruginous 
sands  are  met  with  along  the  downs  as  far  as  Folkestone.  At  first  these  deposits  wer« 
thought  to  be  portions  of  the  base  of  the  Tertiary  series,  but  the  occurrence  of  apparently 
Pliocene  shells  in  them  led  to  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  them,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  been  proved  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  similar  deposits  which  cap  the  hilU 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  from  Boulogne  into  Belgian  Flanders,  whence 
they  stretch  northwards  as  a  wide  continuous  sheet  into  Holland.  These  sands,  known 
as  Diestiau,  have  yielded  at  Diest  and  Antwerp  a  large  assemblage  of  fossils,  which  prove 
them  to  be  of  older  Pliocene  age.  Of  the  Diestiau  fossils  of  Holland  and  Belgium  so  largf 
a  proi)ortionhas  been  detected  in  the  Lenham  deposits,  generally  in  the  form  of  hollow  casts, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  geological  horizon  of  these  scattered  fragments  of  a  formation. 
About  67  species  have  been  obtained  from  Lenham,  the  southern  character  of  which  is 
indicated  by  the  genera  Pyriila^  Xenopfiora  {Phonis\ 
Lotorium  {Triton),  and  Av^kxUa,  with  abundant  examples 
of  Area  diluvii,  Cardium  ^pilloswfu,  and  the  polyzoon 
Cupularia  eatiariensis.  Some  of  the  extinct  species  ane 
found  elsewhere  in  Miocene  deposits  and  in  the  Italian 
Pliocene  formations.  The  proportion  of  existing  species  is 
reckoned  at  57  per  cent  ;  75  per  cent  of  the  whole  fauna  is 
found  in  Miocene,  and  72  per  cent  in  the  Mediterranean 
Pliocene  de^wsits.'^  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  great 
change  of  level  which  this  fragmentary  formation  serves  to 
prove  since  older  Pliocene  time  in  the  south  of  England. 
From  the  general  character  of  the  fauna  found  at  Lenham 
it  is  probable  that  the  shells  lived  in  a  depth  of  not  leg 
than  40  fathoms  of  water.  This  vertical  amount,  added 
to  the  present  height  of  the  deposit  above  the  sea,  gives  a  minimum  of  860  feet  of 
uplift.'  At  the  same  time,  we  lannot  but  be  struck  with  the  evidence  which  is  here 
])re8ented  of  great  denudation.  There  may  have  been  a  thick  accumulation  of  Pliocene 
deiK>sits  over  the  south-east  of  England,  but  the  whole  has  been  swept  away,  leaving 
only  8uch  portions  as  escaped  by  being  sheltered  in  liollows  of  the  Chalk. 

St.  Erth  Beds.— The  only  other  fragments  yet  known  of  older  Pliocene  formations 
in  Britain  lie  far  to  the  west  between  St.  Ives  and  Mount's  Bay  in  Cornwall,  where  a 
patch  of  clay  at  St.  Erth,  120  feet  above  the  sea,  and  probably  loss  than  a  quarter  of  a 
.square  mile  in  area,  contained  in  a  hollow  of  the  slates,  has  preserved  an  interesting 
series  of  organic  remains.  Another  outlier  occurs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same 
valley  at  the  height  of  150  feet.  Among  the  forms  which  connect  this  deposit  with 
corresponding  strata  elsewhere  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  TurhoniUa  plieatida. 
Columhella  sulcata,  2'rivia  (CypraBa)  avellaim,  Euiimeju  terehdlcUa,  Fissurelia  eoUaria, 
Lacuna  suboperta,  Mclampiis  pyramidalis,  Nassn  reti4M8a,  Naiica  milltpunctata,  BiHgi- 
cula  acuta,  Trochus  noduli/crens,  TurrUdla  incrassata,  Cardita  etculeata,  Cardiuiu 
papillosum.^    The  assemblage  of  fossils  indicates  a  probable  depth  of  water  of  40  or 


Fig.  484.— Pliocene  Polyroon. 
Theonoa  (Faacicularia) 
aurantium,  M.  Edw.  (§X 


»  C.  ReitU  op.  lit.  \u  6  seq.  F.  W.  Harmer,  Q.  J.  <J,S.  liv.  p.  313  ;  Ray  l-ankester.  np. 
cit.  x.wi.  1870.  It  was  possibly  from  tlie  destruction  of  the  strata  overlying  the  Lenham 
beds  that  the  Nodule  or  Bo.\-stone  materials  were  derived. 

2  F.  W.  Harmer,  up.  cit.  p.  312.  »  C.  Reid,  op.  cit.  pp.  42,  69. 

■*  C.  Reid,  op.  cit.  pj).  59,  236,  Summary  of  Progress  of  iieol,  Surv.  for  1901,  p.  31. 
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60  fathoms,  and  thus  points  to  an  elevation  of  the  land  to  the  extent  of  about  400  feet 
since  Pliocene  time. 

Coralline  Crag  (Bryozoan,  White,  or  Suffolk  Crag^)  consists  essentially  of  calcareous 
sands,  containing  hardly  any  inorganic  matter,  but  mainly  made  up  of  shells  and  bryozoa. 
It  is  exposed  at  various  localities  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  between  Butler  Creek  and 
Aldeburgh.  According  to  the  census  of  Searles  Wood,  published  in  1882,  the  number 
of  mollusks  found  in  this  deposit  amounts  to  420  species,  of  which  251  or  60  per  cent 
are  still  living.  The  southern  character  of  the  fauna  is  still  shown  by  some  of  the  genera 
of  shells,  such  as  large  and  showy  species  of  VoltUa  (Aurinia\  Cassidariaj  Cassis^  Pyrula 
(FictUa),  Hinnites,  Cha7na,  Cardita^  and  Pholadomya,  likewise  Ovula^  Milra^  Lotorium 
{TriUm\  Vermetus^  Hifigictila,  Vcrticordiou,  Coralliophaga^  and  Solecurtiis.  Character- 
istic species  are  Cardita  corhis,  C.  senilis^  Limopsis  pygmaa,  Hingicula  buccifica,  Valuta 
{Aurinia)  LamJberti  (Fig.  486),  Pyrula  reticulata^  Astarte  Omalii  (Fig.  485),  Pholadomya 
kistema,  Pecten  {^quipecten)  opereulariSj  Lingula  Dumortierij  and  Tcrebratula  grandis. 
Hardly  less  abundant  and  varied  are  the  bryozoa  or  "Corallines,"  from  which  one  of  the 
names  of  the  deposit  is  taken.  No  fewer  than  118  species  have  been  named,  of  which  76, 
or  about  64  per  cent,  appear  to  be  extinct.  Specially  characteristic  and  peculiar  are  the 
large  massive  forms  known  as  Alveolaria  and  Theonoa  {FasciaUaria)  (Fig.  484).  There 
are  three  species  of  corals  all  extinct  Of  the  16  species  of  echinoderms  at  present 
known,  only  thi-ee  arc  now  living.  Remains  of  fishes  are  of  common  occnrrence, 
especially  in  the  form  of  gadoid  otoliths.  Teeth  and  dermal  spines  of  the  skate  and 
wolf-fish  are  .met  with,  and  to  these  shell-eating  fish  the  broken  condition  of  so  many 
of  the  shells  may  probably  be  ascribed.  Traces  of  one  of  the  larger  dolphins  have 
been  found,  but  no  remains  of  any  of  the  contemporaneous  land -mammals,  though  a 
few  drifted  land-shells  show  that  the  land  lay  probably  at  no  gi'eat  distance.  The 
Coralline  Crag  may  be  regarded  as  an  elevated  shell-bank,  which  accumulated  on  the 
floor  of  a  warm  sea  at  a  depth  of  from  25  to  30  or  50  fathoms.^ 

Newer  Pliocene. — The  British  deposits  of  this  age  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  confined 
to  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  They  are  se|>arated  by  a  considerable  break 
from  the  older  series,  for  they  lie  on  an  eroded  surface  of  the  latter,  and  pass  across  it 
so  as  to  rest  upon  the  Eocene  formations,  and  even  on  the  Chalk.  There  is  likewise  a 
marked  contrast  between  the  fauna  of  the  two  series.  The  newer  deposits  show  that 
the  break  must  represent  a  long  period  of  geological  time,  during  which  a  great  change 
of  climate  took  place  in  Europe,  for  the  southern  forms  are  now  found  to  have  generally 
disappeared,  and  to  have  been  replaced  by  northern  forms  that,  following  the  change 
of  temperature,  had  migrated  from  the  colder  north. 

Red  Crag. — Under  this  name  is  classed  a  series  of  local  accumulations  of  dark-red 
or  brown  ferruginous  shelly  sand,  which,  though  well  marked  off  from  the  Coralline 
Crag  below,  is  less  definitely  separable  from  the  Norwich  Crag  above.  Judging  from  the 
variations  in  its  fossil  contents,  geologists  have  inferred  that  some  portions  of  the  deposit 
are  older  than  others,  and  that  they  successively  overlap  each  other  as  they  are  followed 
northward.  This  view  has  recently  been  enforced  in  detail  by  Mr.  Harmer,  who  believes 
that  three  if  not  four  distinct  stages  may  be  recognised  in  the  Red  Crag,  not  following 
each  other  vertically  but  horizontally,  the  oldest  lying  farthest  south  and  containing 

^  Mr.  Uarmer  has  proposed  still  another  name,  "  Gedgravian,"  from  Gedgrave  iu  Suffolk, 
where  only  this  division  of  the  Crag  is  present,  Q.  J,  G.  S,  Ivi.  p.  707. 

*^  C.  Reid,  op,  cU,  p.  19  89q.  Mr.  Harmer  compares  the  deposit  with  the  conditions 
found  to  exist  on  the  Turbot  bank  off  the  north-east  coast  of  Ireland,  where  by  the  strong 
sea-currents  dead  shells  are  heaped  up  in  more  sheltered  parts  at  depths  of  25  to  30  fathoms 
as  a  kind  of  **  recent  Crag,"  very  similar  in  general  character  to  the  deposits  of  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk.  He  thinks  the  sea  in  which  the  Coralline  Crag  was  deposited  lay  less  open  to  the 
north  than  the  prasent  North  Sea,  and  was  thus  open  to  the  southern  mollusks  from  the 
Mediterranean  basin. 
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tbe  largest  percentage  of  extinct  and  southern  forms,  while  the  proportion  of  recent  and 
northern  shells  progressively  increases  northward  among  the  later  stages.  These 
generalisations  are  embodied  in  the  following  subdivisions.^  At  the  bottom  lies  (a)  the 
Walton  Crag,  found  only  in  Essex  and  distinguished  by  the  marked  southern  as|iect 
of  its  fauna,  and  es|>ecially  the  abundance  ot  Xepturua  {Chrysodomus)  eontraria.  Al)out 
320  species  of  shells  have  been  obtained  from  this  deposit,  of  which  the  most  char- 
acteiistic  are  chiefly  extinct  or  southern  forms.  They  include  Cypraa  (Trivia) 
avellaTMf  Voluia  {Aurinia)  Lambertif  Nassa  labiosa,  Pleurotoma  miirulOj  TurriUlla 
incrassata^  Nalica  ficmiclausa,  Troehus  (Gibbula)  cineroidesj  Cardita  corbis  and  AstarU 
obliqttata.  The  northern  or  recent  species,  which  become  more  or  leas  common  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  Red  Crag,  are  absent  or  rare  at  Walton.  (6)  Oakley  Crag  or  zone 
of  Mactra  (Spisula)  obtrunccUa^  found  inland  from  Walton,  and  recently  shown  by  Mr. 
Harmer  to  contain  an  abundant  fauna  (upwards  of  350  species  and  varieties)  inter- 
mediate in  age  between  the  Walton  and  higher  parts  of  the  Red  Crag.  While  these 
fossils  still  show  a  number  of  Coralline  Crag  and  southern  forms,  they  include  a  distinct 
assemblage  of  northern  shells,  such  as  Trophon  scalari/ormis,  T.  barvicensis,  T,  Sarsh, 
T.  islandicuSj  Troehus  {CcUlioatoma)  formosus,  Natica  clausaf  Scala  groeniandiea, 
Maetra  {Spisula)  obtmncata^  Tellina  {Mtfconia)  obliquaf  AstarU  eompressa  and  Modiohi 
modiolus.  (c)  Newboum  Crag  or  zone  of  Mactra  {Spisula)  eonstri^ia.  This  zone, 
develojied  in  Suffolk  on  the  opposite  or  northern  side  of  the  River  Stour,  is  char- 
acterised by  the  scarcity  of  some  of  the  extinct  or  southern  forms  found  on  the  Essex 
side  of  the  estuary,  such  as  Goltivibella  sulcata^  Nassa  eUgans^  Natica  eatenouf/rs, 
Troehus  (Gibbula)  Adansoni^  and  Nucula  IsRvigala,  On  the  other  hand,  it  contaiug 
Cardium  angustatunif  Mactra  (Spisula)  constricta,  M.  (Spisula)  oralis,  Tellina  (Maeamn' 
obliqua,  T.  praUenuis  (the  Tellinss  being  a  distingubhing  feature),  also  Nucula  Cobboldift, 
Purpura  lapillus,  Scala  grcsnlandica,  Admete  viridula^  Modiola  modiolus^  Astarfi 
eompressa,  kc.  (d)  The  Butley  Crag  or  zone  of  Cardium  gnenUmdicum,  lies  still  farther 
north,  and  is  marked  by  a  further  diminution  of  southern  and  a  corresponding  increase 
of  northern  types.  The  species  Tellina  (Macoma)  obliqua,  T,  (Mactmia)  prseUnuis, 
Mactra  (Spisula)  eonstricta  and  Cardium  angustatum  together  form  a  lai^  part  of  the 
deposit.  The  northern  forms  Tritonofusus  altus,  Bueeinutn  grcenlandicumy  Natica 
pallida  (  =  gr<xnlandica)  and  Cardium  grognlaiidicum  have  been  observed  by  Mr.  Harmer 
to  be  more  abundant  here  than  in  the  older  divisions. 

The  inorganic  constituents  of  the  Red  Crag  have  been  studied  by  Mr.  J.  Loraas.  The 
pebbles  consist  chiefly  of  flints,  but  partly  also  of  quartzite,  sandstone,  chert,  and  ph«- 
phatic  nodules.  The  sands  have  been  found  to  be  made  up  mainly  of  quartz-grains,  but 
to  include  also,  like  so  many  clastic  sediments,  derivative  crystals  or  grains  of  zircon, 
rutile,  kyanite,  andalusite,  corundum,  garnets,  ilmenite,  leucoxene,  tourmaline,  biotite, 
muscovite,  glauconite,  microcliue,  orthoclase,  labradorite,  and  albite.'  It  should  be 
added  that,  besides  the  predominant  marine  fauna,  a  few  land  and  fresh-water  mollosk^ 
have  been  met  with  in  the  Red  Crag,  including  Pyramidula  rysa.  Helix  (Hygrotnia' 
hispida,  Litiuiaea  palustris,  Viviparus  media,  Planorbis  vmrginatus,  Pupa  mvseanm, 
Sucdiiea  ptUris,  and  Corbicula  flumijuilis.^ 

Norwich  Crag  (Fluvio-marine  or  Mammaliferous  Crag,  Icenian  of  F.  W.  Harmer, 
extending  over  an  area  40  miles  long  by  20  broad  through  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  is  marked  by  a  fauna  which  differs  more  from  that  of  the  Red  Crag  as  a 
whole  than  the  faunas  of  the  several   divisions  of  the  latter  do  from  each  other.* 

1  See  Mr.  Harnier's  paper,  Q.  J,  (J.  S.  Ivi.  p.  705,  from  which  this  information  is  given, 
a  g.  /.  0,  S.  Ivi.  (1900),  p.  738.     See  ante,  pp.  178,  179. 

3  For  a  full  account  of  the  land  and  fresh- water  moUusks  of  England,  see  A.  S.  Kennard 
:md  B.  B.  Woodward,  Proc,  Malacolog.  Soc.  iii.  (1899),  p.  187,  iv.  (1901),  p.  18S. 
*  Harmer,  op.  cit.  p.  721. 
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The  extinct  and  southern  shells  are  now  reduced  to  a  small  number  of  species,  which  are 
of  rare  occurrence  in  the  deposit,  the  numerous  forms  that  had  survived  through  the 
time  of  the  Red  Crag  having  been  exterminated  by  the  geographical  changes  and  the 
increasing  cold  that  accompanied  them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  northern 
forms  not  found  in  the  Red  Crag  now  make  their  apitearance^  particularly  Trophon 
Gunneri,  T.  {Bucciiiofusus)  hemicicnsiSy  Velutina  undata,  EumargarUa  grcenlandieay 
Rhlfnchonclla  {Hemithyris)  psittacea,  Kuculana  peiniula,  Astarte  elliptica  and  A. 
horcalis.  With  the  fall  in  temperature  there  would  seem  to  have  been  likeMdse  a 
decrease  in  the  variety  of  the  marine  fauna,  if  we  may  jndge  from  the  fact  that  the 
Norwich  Crag  has  not  yielded  more  than  some  150  species  in  all,  many  of  which  are 


f*^i- 


Fig.  486.— Pliocene  IjRmellibranchs. 

ri,  Astart<»  borealis  Chemn.  (living  northern  species) ;  h,  Astarte  Onialii,  I^.  (extinct) ;  c,  Nucula 

Cobboldiff,  Sow.  (extinct) ;  d,  (Dongeria  subglobosa,  Partsch.  (extinct)  (§). 

excessively  rare  and  most  of  the  more  abundant  being  common  British  forms.  Of  the 
most  frequent  shells  three-fourths  are  recent  and  two-thirds  are  familiar  denizens  of  the 
North  Sea  at  the  present  day.  Besides  the  predominant  marine  mollusks,  the  deposit 
has  yielded  thirty  species  of  land  and  fresh -water  shells,  of  which  only  three  are 
extinct.  These  shells,  like  those  of  the  Red  Crag,  have  doubtless  been  washed  oflf  the 
land  and  carried  out  to  the  adjacent  shell -banks  on  the  sea  floor.  The  name  of 
*'  Mammaliferous"  was  given  to  the  deposit  from  the  large  number  of  bones,  chiefly  of 
extinct  species  of  elephant,  obtained  from  it.  The  mammalian  remains  comprise  both 
lan<l  and  marine  forms.  Of  the  former  are  LiUra  Heevei^  Oazclla  anglka^  Cervus 
camiUorum,  Equus  stenonis^  Mastodon  arreniensiSy  Elephas  antiqunAy  Microtus  {Arvicola) 
intermediHS,  Trogontherium  Cumeri,  The  marine  mammals  include  Triehechvs 
Hiixlcyi  and  Del])hinus  delphis.  A  few  remains  of  sea-fishes  have  also  been  found, 
such  as  the  cod  and  pollack. 
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The  upi)er  part  of  the  Red  Crag  sometimes  passes  into  a  band,  called  from  its  pre- 
vailing moUuak  tlie  *'  Scrobicularia  Crag."  This  band,  which  is  probably  a  continuation 
of  the  Norwich  Crag  of  Norfolk,  is  seen  at  Chillesford,  in  Suffolk,  to  pass  upward  with- 
out a  break  into  the  Chillesford  Crag.^ 

Chillesford  Crag. — Under  this  name  is  grouped  a  local  series  of  micaceous  sands 
with  an  overlying  estuarine  clay,  containing  as  characteristic  fossils  Turritella  communis, 
Natica  eatenay  Yoldia  ohlongoides^  Y,  lanceolaia,  Nucula  CobboldisR,  N.  tennis,  Cnrdium 
edule,  C.  gt'omlandicum,  Mactra  (Spisnla)  ovalis,  Tellinn  {Macoma)  calcarra  {  =  lafa:, 
T.  obliques  Mya  truncxUa,  The  last-named  shell  may  be  seen  upright  in  the  position  in 
which  it  lived.^  Northern  forms  are  still  more  prominent  here,  while  a  number  of  the 
common  Red  Crag  forms  have  disappeared. 

Weyhourn  Crag. — At  Chillesford  the  Chillesford  Crag  passes  insensibly  upvnnls 
into  a  fine  micaceous  loam  or  clay  containing  a  few  shells  and  fish -vertebrae.  Among 
the  shells  of  this  deposit  are  Buceinnm  undatnm.  Purpura  lapillu.%  Astarte  com]rre*sa. 


Fig.  4S0.— PlicK-ene  Gasteroiiods. 
a,  Scala  gnrnlandica,  Chemn.  ;  &,  Voluta  (Aurinia)  Tianib*»rti,  Bow.  (J);  c,  Neptunea  (Chr}!»od<«iiiM') 

antiqiia,  Linn.  (i). 

Cyprina  islamiuay  Liicina  horeah's,  Nucufa  Cobboldiae,  N.  tenuis,  Tcllina  {Afacoma^ 
obliquely  Cardium  qromlandiaim.  Traced  northwards  the  Chillesford  Clay  appears  to 
pass  into  the  deposit  known  as  the  Weybourn  Crag,  which  is  a  band  of  laminated  green 
and  blue  clays  with  loamy  sand  full  of  marine  shells,  well  seen  along  the  Norfolk 
coast  to  the  west  of  Cromer.  This  member  of  the  series  has  yielded  53  species  and 
marked  varieties  of  marine  shells  {Tcllina  {Macoma)  bcUlhica,  specially  abundant 
Saxicava  arctica,  Nuada  Cobboldiaey  Mya  arenariay  M.  truncata,  Cyprina  i^andiw, 
Astarte  compressay  A,  sulcata ,  A.  boreal  is,  Turritella  communis,  Neptunea  {Ckrysodonms, 
Trophon)  antique.  Purpura  lapillu.%  Beta  {Pleurotoma)  turricula^  LiUorina  liUorta, 
Buccinum  undatum.  &c.),  of  which  live,  or  10*6  |)er  cent,  are  extinct,  and  nine  species 
are  Arctic  forms. 

Forest-bed  Group.' — One  of  the  most  familiar  members  of  the  English  Phocene 


*  C.  Reid,  op.  cit.  p.  100.  For  an  account  of  the  vertebrate  fauna  of  the^te  deposits  see 
E.  T.  Newton's  monographs  on  *'The  Vertebrata  of  the  Forest  Bed  Series  of  Norfolk  and 
Suflfolk"  (1882)  and  "Tlie  Vertebrata  of  the  Pliocene  Deposits  of  BriUin/'  in  Mem.  ''>''. 
*SMrr. 

^   Harmer,  op,  cit.  p.  723, 

'  On  this  group  see  Lyell  Phil.  Mag.  3rd  ser.  xvi.  (1840),  p.  245,  and  his  *  Antiquity 
of  Man.*  Prestwich,  (^uart.  Journ.  (Jeof.  Soc.  xxvii.  (1871),  pp.  325,  452  ;  ficttlogisL,  iv. (1861). 
p.  68.     John  Gunn,  'Geology  of  Norfolk,'  1864.     C.  Reid,  Oei*l.  Mag,  (2)  vol.  iv.,(1^77), 
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series  is  that  to  which  the  name  of  the  "  Cromer  Forest- bed  "  has  been  given.  It  occurs 
beneath  the  cliffs  of  boulder-clay  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  and  was  formerly  believed  to  mark 
an  old  land-surface,  with  the  stumps  of  trees  in  situ.  More  careful  study,  however,  has 
shown  that  the  stumps  have  all  been  transported  to  their  present  position,  and  lie  not  on 
^n  old  soil,  but  in  an  estuarine  deposit,  perhaps  that  of  the  Rhine,  which  then  spread  over 
the  lowland  that  now  forms  the  shallow  southern  half  of  the  North  Sea.  It  is  now  agreeil 
that  the  group  of  strata  known  as  the  Forest- bed  series  may  be  divided  into  three  groups, 
an  upper  and  lower  fresh-water  bed  separated  by  an  estui\^ne  layer.  The  general 
character  of  the  strata  comprised  in  this  member  of  the  Pliocene  series  is  shown  in  the 
subjoined  table  : — 

Yoldia  {Leda)  mpalis  Bed  (p.  1288). 
^ Upper  fresh- water  Bed,  consisting  of  sand  mixed  with  blue  clay  (2-7  feet)  and 
enclosing  twigs  and  shells  {Sttccinea  pfUris^  Sphterium   {Cydaa)  eomeum^ 
Valvaia  piscincdis^  Bithinia  tentaculata,  Pisidium  amnicum^  &c.). 

Forest-bed  (estuarine),  composed  of  laminated  clay  and  lignite,  alternating 
gravels  and  sands  with  pebbles,  cakes  of  peat,  branches  and  stumps  of  trees, 
and  mammalian  bones,  &c.  (ranging  up  to  more  than  20  feet  in  thickness). 

Lower  Fresh-water  Bed,  made  up  of  carbonaceous,  green,  clayey  silt  full  of 
seeds,  with  laminated  lignite  and  loam. 

Weyboum  Crag. 

The  vegetation  preserved  in  this  group  of  strata  embraces  at  least  56  species  of  flower- 
ing plants,  two  of  which,  the  water  chestnut  and  spruce  fir,  do  not  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  the  British  flora  since  the  Glacial  period  ;  the  others  are  nearly  all  still  living  in 
Norfolk.  The  royal  fern  {Osmunda  regalis)  formed  part  of  this  pre-glacial  vegetation. 
The  variety  of  forest-trees  points  to  a  mild  and  moist  climate  ;  they  include  the  maple, 
sloe,  hawthorn,  cornel,  elm,  birch,  alder,  hornbeam,  hazel,  oak,  beech,  willow,  yew,  pine, 
and  spmce.  The  land  and  fresh -water  shells  number  58  species,  whereof  five  appear  to  be 
extinct  {Limax  modiolifonniSf  Nematura  {NenuUurella)  runtoniana,  Viviparus  glacialis, 
y,  media,  Pisidium  astartoides)  and  five  no  longer  live  in  Britain  (including  Bithynella 
{Hydrohia)  Steinii^  FalvataflurncUilia^  Corbiculafluminalis).  The  known  marine  shells  in 
the  Forest-bed  scries  are  so  few  in  number  (19  species)  that  they  do  not  aflbrd  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  comparison  with  other  parts  of  the  Pliocene  formations.  Some  of  them  may 
have  been  washed  out  of  the  Weybourn  Crag  below,  and  they  are  all  common  Weyboum 
Crag  fossils,  including  several  extinct  species  {Melamptis pyramidalis,  Tellina  {Macoma) 
obliquUf  Nucula  Cohboldim).  They  indicate  that  the  climate  of  the  time  when  they  lived 
w^LS  probably  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  the  present  day.  Fourteen  species  of  fishes 
have  been  recognised  {Platax  Woodvcardi^  cod,  and  tuuny  among  marine  forms,  also 
perch,  pike,  barbel,  tench,  and  sturgeon  among  fluviatile  kinds).  The  fauna  also  in- 
cludes two  reptiles  {Tropidonotus  ncwtris,  Vipera  bcrus),  four  amphibians  (frogs  and 
tritons),  five  birds  (eagle-owl,  cormorant,  wild  goose,  wild  duck,  shoveller  duck),  and 
fifty-nine  mammals.  These  last-named  fossils  give  the  Forest-bed  its  chief  geological 
interest.  They  include  a  few  marine  forms — seals,  whales,  walrus,  and  a  large  and 
varied  assemblage  of  terrestrial  and  river-haunting  forms,  such  as  carnivores — Machx- 
roduSy  Canis  lupus^  G,  wipes,  Hyaena.  crociUa,  Ursus  spelaus,  Mustela  martes,  Gulo 
luscusj  Lutra  vulgaris;  ungulates — Bison  bonasus,  Ovibos  7noschatus,  Alces  latifrons, 
Cervus  elaphus  (and  nine  other  species),  Hippopotamus  amphibius,  Sus  scro/a,  Equus 
caballus,  E,  Stenonis,  Rhinoceros  etruscus,  Elephas  antiquus,  E.  meridionalis  ;  rodents — 
Microtus  {Arvicola)  arvalit,  Mus  sylvcUicus,  Castor  fiber,  Trogontherium  Cuvieri ;  in- 
sectivores — TcUpa  europaea,  Sorex  vulgaris,  S,  pygmmus,  Myogalc  moschaia.  The  contrast 
between  this  strange  collection  of  animals  and   the  familiar    aspect  of   the  plants 

p.  800  ;  vii.  (1880),  p.  548  ;  *'  Geology  of  the  Country  around  Cromer,"  in  Mtni.  Oed,  Suro, 
1882  ;  "Pliocene  Deposits  of  Britain,"  in  Mem.  Oeol,  Surv.  1890  ;  *  The  Origin  of  the  British 
Flora,*  1899  ;  and  E.  T.  Newton's  monographs  cited  in  a  foregoing  note. 
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associated  with  them  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Lyell.^  The  most  abundant  and  con- 
spicuous  forms  are  the  three  species  of  ele])hant,  while  the  hippopotamus  and  rhinoceros 
are  of  common  occurrence.  Of  the  two  horses  one  is  extinct,  the  bison  and  wild  boar 
have  survived  elsewhere,  while  the  whole  of  the  remarkably  numerous  species  of  deer 
have  disappeared,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  red -deer,  which  would  doubtless  have 
likewise  been  exterminated  long  ago  had  it  not  been  protected  for  purposes  of  sport 
The  carnivores  embraced  also  living  and  extinct  forms,  for  the  long- vanished  machsrodns 
haunted  the  same  region  with  oiu*  still  surviving  fox,  otter,  and  marten,  and  with  other 
animals  which,  like  the  hyena,  wolf,  and  glutton,  though  no  longer  found  in  Britain, 
continue  to  live  elsewhere.  The  total  species  of  land  mammals  (exclusive  of  bats) 
found  in  the  Forest-bed  is  45,  while  the  corresponding  series  of  the  living  British  fauna 
numbers  only  29  species.  Of  the  30  large  land  mammals  found  in  this  deposit,  only  three 
are  now  living  in  Britain,  or  have  died  out  there  within  the  historic  period,  and  only 
six  species  have  survived  in  any  part  of  the  world.' 

The  Cromer  Forest-bed  is  succeeded  on  the  Norfolk  coast  by  some  sands  and  gravels 
of  which  the  true  position  in  the  series  of  formations  has  not  yet  been  definitely  fixed. 
They  include  two  distinct  members,  though  their  precise  relations  to  the  Crag  below  and 
the  glacial  materials  above  are  still  not  satisfactorily  settled.  The  lower  baud  is  known 
as  the  Yoldia  {Leda)  myalis  bed,  and  the  upper  as  the  Arctic  fresh-water  bed.  The 
former  may  be  provisionally  placed  with  the  rest  of  the  Pliocene  formations  of  Norfolk. 
The  latter  can  hardly  be  separated  from  it,  and  would  not  be  so  separated  but  for  the 
remarkable  character  of  its  few  included  fossils.  These  indicate  such  a  great  increase 
of  cold  as  to  show  that  the  conditions  of  the  Glacial  period  must  now  have  set  in. 
Hence  the  Arctic  fresh-water  bed  is  classed  with  the  Pleistocene  series. 

Yoldia  (Leda)  myalis  Bed. — ^This  band,  nowhere  more  than  20  feet  in  thickness, 
consists  of  false-bedded  loamy  sand,  loam  or  clay,  and  a  little  gravel,  and  lies  some- 
times on  the  Forest-bed,  sometimes  on  the  Weyboum  Crag.  This  unconformability 
may  mark  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  during  which  the  floor  of  the  estuary 
seems  to  have  subsided,  perhaps  as  much  as  fifty  feet.  Among  the  scanty  organisms 
of  the  deposit,  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Buccinxnn  tindatum^  LiUorina 
liUoreaj  L.  rudUy  Purpura  lapillttSj  Neptunea  {Chrysodomus,  TrojyJion)  antiqua^  AsiarU 
borealiSy  Cardium  edule,  Cyprina  idaiidicay  Yoldia  {Leda)  myalis^  Mya  truncata,  Mytihs 
edulis,  Ostrea  edidiSf  Tdliiia  {Macoma)  halthica.  Some  of  these  shells  (the  AstarU, 
Yoldia^  and  Mya)  are  found  with  the  valves  united  in  the  position  of  life.  The 
Yoldia  is  an  Arctic  species  not  known  in  any  of  the  underlying  formations. 

Arctic  Fresh-water  Bed. — Reference  may  be  made  here  to  this  deposit,  which  is 
so  intimately  linked  with  that  last  described.  It  consists  of  stiff  blue  loam,  clay,  and 
sand,  sometimes  more  than  two  feet  thick,  like  the  deposits  of  transient  floods.  Its 
plants  include  a  number  of  mosses,  with  the  dwarf  Arctic  birch  and  willow  {Betuia 
nana  and  Salix polaris^  Fig.  490) — a  vegetation  wherein  trees  seem  to  have  as  completely 
disappeared  as  in  the  Arctic  lands.  It  may  indicate  a  low^ering  of  temperature  by  about 
20°  Fahr. — "a difference  as  great  as  between  the  south  of  England  and  the  North  Cape 
at  the  present  day,  and  sufficient  to  allow  the  seas  to  be  blocked  with  ice  during  the 
winter,  and  to  allow  glaciers  to  form  in  the  hilly  districts."'  Among  the  plants  a  few 
land-shells  have  been  found,  such  as  Succiiua  putriSy  S,  obloriffa.  Pupa  inuacorunL,  to- 
gether with  some  wing-cases  of  beetles. 

Various  pebble-gravels  occur  in  different  parts  of  southern  England,  the  true  strati- 
graphical  position  of  which  is  still  undetermined.  They  are  generally  unfossiliferous. 
Some  parts  of  them  may  be  Pliocene.      In  the  south-west,  at  Dewlish  in  Dorset,  a 

'  'Antiquity  of  Man,'  1st  edit.  (1863),  p.  216.  See  also  C.  Reid,  *  Pliocene  Deposits  of 
Britain,'  p.  182. 

*  C.  Reid,  'Pliocene  Deposits  of  Britoin.* 
'  C.  Reid,  op,  ciU  p.  198. 
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deposit  of  sand  and  gravel  lias  pelded  a  number  of  elephant  bones  and  teeth  referred  to 
Elepkas  meridionaliSy  and  pointing  to  an  Upper  Pliocene  age. 

Belgium  and  Holland.— The  sea  in  which  the  English  Pliocene  deposits  were  laid 
down  probably  extended  across  Belgiam,  Holland,  and  the  extreme  north  of  France, 
but  no  trace  of  its  presence  has  yet  been  found  eastwards  in  Germany.  In  Belgium  the 
base  of  the  Pliocene  is  found  to  rest  with  a  strong  iinconforniability  on  all  older 
deposits,  even  on  the  Miocene  sands  (Bolderian  and  Anversian).  The  older  Pliocene 
group  consists  chiefly  of  sand,  and  has  been  named  Diestian  from  the  locality  where  it 
is  typically  developed.  At  Antwerp,  Utrecht,  and  other  places  it  has  yielded  a  large 
assemblage  of  fossils  (190  species),  all  of  which  save  22  occur  in  the  English  Cor- 
alline Crag  and  Lenham  beds.  This  horizon  may  be  paralleled  with  the  Plaisancian 
group  of  southern  France  and  Italy.  Above  the  Diestian  sands  comes  the  group  known 
as  Scaldesian,^  which  is  likewise  made  up  mainly  of  sands  enclosing  a  fauna  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  lower  part  of  the  English  Red  Crag  (Walton  Crag).*  After  these 
marine  sands  were  accumulated,'  the  Belgian  area  appears  to  have  participated  in  the 
upward  movement  that  affected  the  south-east  of  England  ;  at  all  events  the  overlying 
members  of  the  English  Crag  are  not  found  in  that  region.  But  farther  north  the 
terrestrial  movement  was  in  a  contmry  direction,  the  sea-bottom  sank  during  Pliocene 
and  Pleistocene  time,  until  many  hundreds  of  feet  of  sedimentary  deposits  were  laid 
down  over  the  site  of  Holland.  This  succession  of  events  has  been  made  clear  by  a 
series  of  deep  borings  in  that  country.  At  Utrecht  the  strata  were  pierced  to  a  depth 
of  1198  feet  without  reaching  the  base  of  the  Pliocene  deposits.  There  appears  to  be  a 
general  inclination  and  a  progressive  thickening  of  the  strata  in  a  northerly  direction, 
so  that  a  horizon  of  land  and  fresh -water  shells,  which  at  Utrecht  lies  between  621  and 
542  feet  below  the  surface,  was  formed  farther  north,  at  Amsterdam,  at  about  768  feet. 
According  to  Mr.  Harmer,  the  greater  part  of  these  Dutch  Pliocene  deposits  are  newer 
than  the  Belgian  Scaldesian  stage.  From  the  fossils  obtained  at  the  different  lx)rings 
he  has  advocated  the  recognition  of  another  formation  or  group  of  Newer  Pliocene 
jstrata  lying  upon,  and  passing  down  into  the  Scaldesian,  but  separable  from  that 
division  by  its  smaller  proportion  (80  per  cent)  of  extinct  shells,  its  decrease  in  the 
number  of  southern  forms  (6*8  per  cent)  and  its  increase  in  northern  8|)ecies  (18*7  per 
cent).  For  this  formation,  which  is  202  feet  thick  at  Utrecht  and  more  than  450  feet 
at  Amsterdam,  he  has  proposed  the  name  of  **  Amstelian."  Its  shells  are  among  the 
most  abundant  and  characteristic  species  of  the  upper  horizons  of  the  English  Crag.' 
Towards  its  upper  limit,  beneath  the  overlying  Pleistocene  accumulations,  it  contains 
land  and  fresh-water  shells,  which  probably  indicate  that  subsidence  had  been  arrested, 
and  that  the  sea  over  Holland,  like  that  over  East  Anglia,  gradually  shallowed  and 
gave  place  to  the  ancient  estuary  of  the  Rhine.  None  of  the  latest  Pliocene  subdivisions 
have  been  met  with  in  Holland  or  in  Belgium.  In  the  latter  country  various  deposits, 
of  which  the  precise  horizons  have  not  been  determined,  have  yielded  a  large  number  of 
bones  of  marine  mammalia,  including  seals,  dolphins,  and  numerous  cetaceans,  as  well 
as  remains  of  fishes  (Carcharodoiij  Lamna,  Oxyrhina,  kc. ). 

France. — In  the  north  of  this  country,  unfossiliferous  sands  which  cap  the  hills 
between  Boulogne  and  Calais  at  heights  of  400  or  500  feet,  and  stretch  eastwards  into 
French  Flanders,  are  believed  to  be  continuations  of  the  Lenham  and  Diestian  group. 
In  the  north-west,  many  larger  scattered  patches  of  Pliocene  deposits  are  widely 
distributed  over  Brittany  and  the  adjacent  districts.     They  include  marine  marls,  clays, 

^  The  upper  part  of  this  stage  has  been  separated  by  M.  Vincent  as  a  slightly  newer 
zone,  named  "Poederlian." 

2  For  a  comparison  of  the  faunas  of  the  two  fonnations  see  F.  W.  Harmer,  Q.  J.  </.  S. 
lii.  (1896),  p.  756.  He  finds  that  90  species  which  are  abundant  in  the  Walton  Crag, 
inclnding  28  extinct,  19  southern  and  2  northern,  are  also  abundant  in  the  Belgian  beds. 

*  Op.  cU.  p.  763. 
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and  sands,  with  Nassa priainaJlica^  N.  mulahilU^  Valuta  {Aurinia)  LamhcrtU  Terebratvla 
grandiSy  and  show  a  submergence  of  the  lower  grounds  to  the  extent  of  more  than  100  feet. 
Similar  evidence  of  submergence  under  the  Pliocene  sea  is  found  along  the  borders  of 
the  Oolfe  du  Lion  and  the  Mediterranean  coast  farther  east.  The  deposits  then  formed 
lie  unconformably  on  every  series  older  than  themselves,  and  bear  witness  to  a  subsequent 
elevation  of  that  region  to  an  extent,  in  some  places,  of  1150  feet  above  the  present  sea- 
level.  The  marine  strata  extend  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  nearly  as  far  as  Lyons, 
and  they  mark  the  final  deposits  of  the  sea  in  that  part  of  the  mainland  of  Europe. 
They  cap  the  plateaux  and  nse  towards  the  north  and  west,  indicating  a  maximum  of 
uplift  in  that  direction.  Their  upper  parts  contain  lacustiine  and  terrestrial  organisms, 
and  similar  evidence  of  land  is  found  on  their  borders  near  what  was  probably  the  old 
shore-line.  The  marls  of  Hauterives  (formerly  regarded  as  Miocene)  are  remarkable  for 
their  beds  of  coarse  conglomerate,  which  represent  some  of  the  torrential  deposits  swept 
down  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  These  marls  contain  land  and  fresh-water  shells. 
Farther  east,  in  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  the  Pliocene  series  assumes  a  more  definitely  manne 
character.  At  the  base  lies  a  thick  mass  of  blue  clays,  well  seen  at  many  places  along 
the  coast  of  the  French  Riviera.  These  strata  contain  Osirea  cochlear,  Pecten  crisUUus, 
Area  {Anadara)  diluviif  Nassa  semistriaia.  Conns  antediluviantis,  Terebratula  ampulla, 
&C.  Above  them  lie  some  yellow  clays  with  similar  fossils,  followed  by  a  limestone 
with  foraminifers,  oysters,  and  other  marine  organisms,  over  which  comes  a  thick  con- 
glomerate marking  the  coarse  alluvium  of  torrents  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  At 
the  top  the  usual  indications  of  fresh- water  deposits  are  seen. 

In  the  centre  of  the  country  the  Pliocene  formations  are  all  of  subaerial,  lacustrine, 
or  fluviatile  origin,  and  have  preserved  an  interesting  and  varied  record  of  the 
terrestrial  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  time.  In  the  volcanic  districts  they  are  found 
beneath  some  of  the  younger  lavas,  and  have  thus  been  protected  from  the  denudation 
which  has  so  largely  i-emoved  the  contemporaneous  records  elsewhere.  The  tracbytic 
conglomerate  of  Perrier  (Issoire)  and  the  ossiferous  deposits  of  other  localities  in 
Auvergne  have  yielded  an  abundant  fauna,  in  which  the  apes  are  absent,  the  antelopes 
have  dwindled  in  size  and  number,  the  deer  have  grown  very  abundant,  true  elephants 
for  the  first  time  appear,  associated  with  a  species  of  hippopotamus,  nearly  if  not  quite 
identical  with  the  living  African  one,  two  kinds  of  hyaena,  and  the  hipparion  and 
machasrodus  that  had  survived  from  earlier  times.  This  fauna  indicates  a  decided 
change  of  climate  to  a  more  temperate  character.  Among  the  volcanic  products  of 
Haute  Loire  remains  of  Mastodon  ai-veniensiSj  Khinoccros  leptorhimts,  JEquus  staionis. 
and  MachsRrodus  plioc^nu^  have  been  collected. 

Putting  together  the  evidence  derivable  from  the  succession  of  mammalian  remains 
in  the  scattered  Pliocene  fresh-water  and  terrestrial  deposits  of  France,  palffontologistd 
have  grouped  these  accumulations  in  the  following  order :  * — 

Upper  (Amusian,  Sicilian).  Arranged  in  what  appears  to  be  the  descending  onier, 
the  newest  deposits  belonging  to  this  stage  are  those  of  Sainzelles  (Puy),  rather 
earlier  than  which  come  the  famous  gravels  of  Perrier.  Still  older  are  the  upper 
parts  of  the  fiuviolaeustriue  beds  of  Montpellier,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
volcanic  group  of  Coupet,  the  dejiosits  of  Vialette  (near  Le  Puy),  the  fluviatile 
clays  and  sands  of  Chagny  (Sadne),  and  the  Mastodon  sands  of  Le  Puy. 

In  this  stage  Hipparion  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  Kqitus  stenoniii. 
Rhinoceros  etruscus  succeeds  H.  lepUrrhinus.  The  proboscidea  are  represented 
by  the  last  of  the  European  mastotlona,  M.  arvemensis  and  M.  borsoni,  Uliphae 
vieridicmalis,  the  great  southern  elephant  aud  precursor  of  the  mammoth,  is 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Sadne  and  ranges  into  Italy.  It  is  in  the  Val  d'Amo 
that  the  mammalian  fauna  of  this  stage  is  most  typically  displayed  (p.  1293). 

Middle  (Astian).     Here  come  the  grey,  siliceous,  HuviQ-lacustrine  sands  of  Rous- 

^  See  especially  H.  F.  Osborn,  Ann.  Ne%o  York  Acad.  Sci,  xiii.  (1900),  p.  80,  from 
which  this  summary  is  taken. 
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sillon  ^  (25  metres),  coutaiiiiug  a  fauua  like  that  of  the  Montpellier  deposits,  of 
which  the  lower  portion,  consisting  of  yellow  marine  sands  (50  metres),  is  placed  ' 
in  this  stage.  Here  also  are  grouped  the  flnviatile  deposits  of  Perpignan,  the 
calcareous  tuflf  of  Meximieux  (with  its  abundant  flora  presenting  resemblances  to 
those  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  Mongolia),  and  the  sands  of  Trevoux  (Sadne), 
containing  Viriparua^  MelanopsiSy  Palxoryx,  Rhinocents  lejytorhinvSj  ^(astr*don 
o,irvemtn.si8. 

In  this  stage  characteristic  species  not  found  at.  Pikermi  are  the  Rhinoceros 
and  Mastodon  just  named,  together  with  Tapirus  arrerrunsis  and  Crsus  arver- 
nenns.  Forms  having  affinities  to  some  of  those  found  in  the  Messinian  or 
Pikermi  deposits  are  Hipparion^  Palftoryx  and  Hyf^narctos^  the  Asiatic  apes 
DolidwpUheeus  and  Semnopilhecus ;  the  African  antelopes,  Palteirryx  cordieri 
and  P.  boodon. 
Lower.  The  terrestrial  mammals  of  the  Plaisancian  stage  are  best  displayed  in  the 
lignites  of  Casino  (Tuscany),  where  are  found  IlippaHony  S^t^  frynianthiua. 
Ant  Hope  Masmni,  Tapirus  prUcus,  SeninopUhecus  wmisftessufnnus  and  other 
forms.  The  Pikermi  deposits  classed  by  some  writers  as  Miocene  are  by  others 
placed  at  the  base  of  the  Pliocene  series  (Messinian)  (p.  1294).  With  them  may 
be  classed  the  ossiferous  breccias  of  Mont  Leberon  and  Ciicuron  (Vaucluse),  and 
the  Eppelsheim  gravels  near  Darmstadt. 

In  this  stage  distinctive  mammalian  types  are  PliohyUtbates  (Eppelsheim), 
Hyatrir  ( Pik erm i ),  Pliokyrax  ( Samos ),  Uippari4yn  gracile.  A  ceratherium  incmvum 
of  Eppelsheim  sncceetls  -I.  telradactylum  of  Sansan  ;  Rhinoceros  Schleiermackeri 
m^y  be  a  large  successor  of  R.  sansanien/ns ;  R.  Uddfussi  (Eppelsheim)  a 
successor  of  R.  brachypus  (Grive  St.  Alban).  IHnotherium  gigantevm  replaces 
I),  bavariaim.  The  mammalia  show  a  marked  evolution  beyond  the  Upper 
Miocene  types. 

Italy. — As  the  Pliocene  series  is  traced  eastwards  into  Italy  its  lacustrine  intercala- 
tions disappear  and  it  becomes  mainly  a  marine  formation,  which  is  so  amply  developed 
there  that  it  might  be  taken  as  typical  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  Along  both  sides  of  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines  it  forms  a  range  of  low  hills,  and  has  been  named  from  that 
circumstance  the  "  sub-Apennine  series."  In  the  Ligurian  region,  according  to  C. 
Mayer,  it  consists  of  the  following  groups  in  ascending  order :  1,  Messinian^  ( =  Zanclean 
of  Seguenza),  composed  of  (a)  marls,  conglomerates  (the  torrential  debris  of  the  streams 
from  the  adjacent  mountains),  and  molasse  (65  feet),  with  Cerithium  pichtnij  C. 
ruhiginosunif  Venus  multilamellar  Pccten  crisiatus^  Turrifefla  communis,  T.  9iibangulata  ; 
(2>)  gypsiferous  marls,  limestones,  dolomites  (320  feet,  Congeria  group),  traceable  along 
the  range  of  the  Apennines  as  far  as  Girgenti  in  Sicily  by  its  well-known  gypsum  and 
sulphur  zone,  and  containing  Turritclla  subangulaiaj  Naiica  helidna,  Pleurotoma 
dimidicUa,  Congeria  simplex,  C.  rostri/ormut,  &c.  ;  (c)  gravels  and  yellow  marls,  with 
beds  of  lignite  (upwards  of  300  feet).  To  the  Messinian  group  belong  the  conglomerates, 
tripoli  dejiosits  (with  land  plants,  insects,  fishes,  kc.)  of  Leghorn,  and  the  lacustrine 
deiK>sits  with  land-plants  (palms,  &c.)  of  Pavia  and  of  Sinigaglia  on  the  Adriatic.  2, 
Astian,  composed,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  of  two  groups,  {a)  blue  marls 
with  Uentalium  sexangulare,  Turritella  communis,  T.  toimaia,  Murex  truncidus,  Natlca 
millepunctata,  &c.  ;  (6)  yellow  sands  with  few  fossils  (300  feet  and  more).'  More 
recently  Professor  Sacco  has  estimated  the  whole  series  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
northern  Apennines  to  have  a  thickness  of  nearly  1500  feet,  which  he  groups  as  in  the 
sabjoined  table  :  "* — 


'  See  C.  Dept-ret,  Ann.  Sci.  (Jktl,  1885  ;  "Les  Animaux  Pliocenes  du  Roussillon,"  Metn. 
Soc.  a  Sol,  France,  1890. 

-  This  stage  is  by  some  authors  placed  at  the  top  of  the  Miocene  series  (Pontian 
stage).     On  the  Italian  Pliocene  see  the  paper  by  C.  De  Stefani  cited  p.  1271. 

3  C.  Mayer,  B,  S.  U,  F.  (3),  v.  292. 

*  F.  Sacco,  '11  Bacino  Terziario  del  Piemonte,'  Milan,  1889.  See  also  De  Stefani, 
Atti,  Soc,  Toac.  Set.  Xat.  1876-84. 
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Messinian 
(100  metres). 


Villafran  'liiau  (  Fluvio-lacwstrine  alluvial  sands,  mai-ls,  clays,  aud  conglomerates 

Mrtn  ^  ^     \  'i      ^'^'itJi   shells   indicating  a   warm,   moist  climate,   Rhinocents 

(100  metres).  |        .  %m    a    i  •     • 

^  '  \     etniscvSf  Mastoilon  arcertiensis^  &c. 

Astian  f  Yellow  sands  and  gravels,  rich  in  littoral,  marine  or  estnarine 

(100  metres).      \     fossils. 

Plaisaucian      /Marls  aud  sandy  clays  with  abundant  marine  fossils,  from  one- 
(150  metres).      \      third  to  one-half  of  the  shells  belonging  to  living  species. 

'Sandy  and  clayey  marls  with  seams  of  gypsum  and  limestone 
marking  alternations  of  brackish-water  and  marine  conditions. 
The  shells  include  species  of  Dreisseiisiiij  AcUicna,  CyrtnUj 
yerU(Hh>nla,  Afelania,  Melanopsi^^  Hydrobiay  &c.  Some  of 
the  marls  are  full  of  leaves  {Thuja^  PhragmUejs^  MyriccL, 
QverciiSj  Castanea^  FaguSy  Ulmns,  Fiais,  Liq^iulambar, 
LauruSy  Sassafras^  Cinnavwmum^  Rhamnus^  &c.). 

At  Rome  the  younger  Pliocene  series  is  well  seen,  having  at  its  base  a  blue 
pteropod  marl  containing  Pedcn  rimiUosus,  P.  cristatusj  Nassa  scmistri/Ua,  Denialium 
elephantinu7ny  &c.,  succeeded  by  yellow  sands  (Astian  of  Monte  Mario),  with  Pedm. 
latissimxis,  P.  flabclliformis^  P.  jacobasus,  Cardium  rusticum,  Anomia  ephipjnuitu 
Cyprina  islaruiica.  Higher  still  come  sands,  gravels,  and  lacustrine  clays,  containing 
Elephcts  mei'idwnalis  or  a-tUiz/uus^  Rhinoceros  mcgarhinusy  Hippopotamus  major, 
Equm  sUnonis,  Sua  scrofa^  Cerviis  daphiis^  Bos  primig^UuSy  wolf,  fox,  brown  bear, 
hyfBua,  lion,  lynx,  wild  cat,  &c.  An  interesting  feature  of  these  de])osits  is  presented 
by  the' evidence  of  contemporaneous  and  increasingly  vigorous  volcanic  action  which 
they  display.  The  blue  clay  at  the  base  was  probably  laid  down  in  a  sea  of  some  little 
depth,  but  it  was  followed  by  sandy  and  gravelly  detritus  and  by  layers  of  volcanic 
tuff,  all  of  which  were  accumulated  in  shallower  water  still  connected  with  the  sea,  as  is 
shown  by  Jihe  occurrence  of  abundant  shells  of  Pcctiinculus,  &c.  Among  the  clastic 
sediments  volcanic  minerals,  particularly  augite  and  leuclte,  are  abundant,  and  the  tuffs 
are  full  of  lumps  of  dark  pumice  and  lapilli.  Subsequent  brackish-water  conditions 
are  indicated  by  the  enclosed  shells,  and  in  the  upjier  parts  of  the  series  land  and  fresh- 
water species  show  that  the  sea-floor  had  now  been  raised  into  land.  Thus,  like 
Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  Bolsena,  the  Latian  volcanoes  began  with  submarine  eruptions, 
aud  gradually  built  up  their  structure  on  an  upraised  sea-floor  of  volcanic  matecial.^ 

In  Sicily  a  similar  threefold  grouping  has  been  made  by  Seguenza,  who  has  traced 
the  same  arrangement  throughout  a  large  {)art  of  the  mainland.  The  lowest  group, 
named  by  him  Zanclean,  consists  of  marls  and  light-coloured  limestones.  The 
Plaisancian  follows  in  a  group  of  blue  clays  or  marls,  while  the  succeeding  Astian  con- 
sists of  yellow  sands.  Of  these  stages  the  first  is  chai-acterised  by  a  fauna  of  which 
nearly  ^^  are  peculiar  species,  and  only  85  out  of  504  species,  or  about  17  per  cent, 
belong  to  living  forms  which  are  nearly  all  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  Some  of  the 
common  species  of  the  deposit  are  TerebrcUulina  caput-serpeniis,  Rhyiickmiclla  bipartila^ 
DeiUaliuvi  triqitetruvi,  Ped€7i{Janira)fl(ibelliformis,  Liniopsis  aurttOy  Nn^ulatia  dilaUUa^ 
N.  stricUa^  Modiola  phaseolina.  Tropical  genera  are  well  represented  among  the  shells  of 
the  Italian  older  Pliocene  beds,  while  some  of  the  still  living  Mediterranean  genera  occur 
there  more  abundantly,  or  in  larger  forms  than  on  the  present  sea-bottom.  The  newer 
Pliocene  deposits  attain  in  Sicily  a  thickness  of  2000  feet  or  more,  rising  to  a  height  of 
nearly  4000  feet  above  the  present  sea-level,  and  covering  nearly  half  of  the  island.  To 
this  series,  though  possibly  it  should  be  regarded  as,  at  least  in  part,  Pleistocene,  is 
assigned  a  yellowish  limestone,  sometimes  remarkably  massive  and  compact,  and  700  or 
800  feet  thick,  yet  full  of  living  species  of  Mediterranean  shells,  some  of  which  even 

^  The  latest  and  fullest  account  of  the  geology  of  the  Roman  Campagna  aud  of  its 
abundant  younger  Pliocene  fauna  will  be  found  in  Professor  A.  Portis'  *  ContribuzioDl  alia 
Storia  Fisica  del  Bacino  di  Roma,*  vol.  i.  (1893),  vol.  ii.  (1896),  Part  vi.  in  Both  Soc,  Gfol, 
Hal.  xix.  (1900),  Fasc.  1.  The  volcanic  geology  of  the  northern  Apennines  is  discussed  by 
C.  De  Stefani,  Bdl.  Sx.  UttA.  Ital,  x.  (1891),  pp.  449-565. 
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retain  their  colour,  and  a  part  of  their  animal  matter.  As  above  remarked,  it  was 
during  the  accumulation  of  the  Pliocene  strata  that  the  later  volcanic  history  of  Italy 
began,  the  first  stages  being  submarine  eruptions,  which  wei-e  followed  by  the  piling-up 
of  the  present  sub-aerial  cones  upon  the  upraised  Pliocene  sea-bottom. 

There  is  distinct  evidence  of  a  lowering  of  the  climate  of  Southern  Europe  during 
the  deposition  of  the  Italian  Pliocene  series.  Not  only  did  many  of  the  distinctively 
southern  types  of  shells  gradually  disappear  from  the  Mediterranean,  but  others  of 
markedly  northern  character,  such  as  species  of  AstarUy  took  their  place.  The  Italian 
Pliocene  deposits,  while  chiefly  of  marine  origin,  contain  also  among  their  higher  mem- 
bers lacustrine  or  fluviatile  strata,  in  which  remains  of  the  terrestrial  flora  and  fauna 
have  been  preserved.  In  the  upper  part  of*  the  valley  of  the  Amo  an  accumulation  of 
lacustrine  beds  attains  a  depth  of  750  feet.  The  older  portion  consists  of  blue  clays 
and  lignites,  with  the  abundant  vegetation  above  referred  to  (p.  1275).  The  upper  200 
feet  consist  of  sands  and  a  conglomerate  (^'sansino"),  and  have  yielded  numerous 
remains  of  mammals,  including  Macaciis  fiorerUinuSy  Mastodon  (Tetralophodm) 
arvernenHSf  Elephaa  meridionalis.  Rhinoceros  etrusais,  Hippopotamus  amphibius  {major)y 
Hyaena  (3  sp.),  Felis  (3  sp.),  Ursus  etruscnSt  Machxrodus  (3  sp.),  Equiis  stenonis,  Bos 
eirnsciiSy  Cermis  (5  sp.),  Palxoi^Xy  Palssoreas,  Castor,  Hy stria: j  Lepics  arvicola.^ 
These  strata  are  sometimes  grouped  as  a  higher  zoue  of  the  Pliocene  series  under  the 
name  of  Amusian.^ 

Gtermany.— The  absence  of  marine  Pliocene  formations  in  Germany  has  been  already 
referred  to.  Among  the  lacustrine  and  fluviatile  deposits  of  the  period,  however, 
numerous  remains  of  the  terrestrial  flora  and  fauna  have  been  preserved.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  localities  for  the  discovery  of  these  remains  lies  in  the  Mainz  basin, 
where  at  Eppelsheim,  near  Worms,  above  the  Miocene  beds,  described  on  p.  1268,  a  group 
of  sands  and  gravels  with  lignite  (Knochensand),  from  20  to  30  feet  thick,  has  yielded  a 
considerable  number  of  mammalian  bones.  Among  these  the  Dinotherium  gigantenm 
occurB,  showing  the  long  survival  of  this  animal  in  Central  Europe ;  also  Mastodon 
angustidens,  Bhinoceros  incisivus,  and  other  si)ecie8,  Hipparion  gracile,  several  species 
of  Sus,  five  or  more  of  CervtiSy  some  of  Felis,  with  Mackwrodus  and  Dryopithecus. 

Interesting  collections  of  the  terrestrial  fauna  of  the  period  have  been  preserved  in 
the  calcareous  tuffs  of  mineral  springs  in  different  parts  of  Germany.  Besides  numer- 
ous remains  of  land-plants,  large  numbers  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells  have  been 
obtained  from  these  deposits,  which  in  some  cases  point  to  a  colder  climate  than  now 
exists.  In  the  Franconian  Alb,  for  instance,  the  occurrence  of  alpine  and  northern 
European  forms  of  land-shells  {Patula  solaria^  Clausilut  densestriata,  C.  jilograna. 
Helix  vicinay  Pupa  pagodula,  Isthmia  costulata)  has  been  noted.  The  mammals  include 
many  extinct  as  well  as  some  still  living  forms  {Elephas  aTitiquus,  Rhinoceros  Merkiiy 
Sua  scrofa^  Cerviis  elaphtis,  Capreolus  caprea.  Bos  primigeniusy  Eqxius  caballus,  Ursus 
speheusy  Meles  mdgaris,  Hyeena  spelsea).^ 

Viezma  Basin. — In  consecutive  conformable  order  above  the  Miocene  strata  described 
on  p.  1268,  come  the  highest  Tertiary  beds  of  this  area,  referred  to  the  Pliocene  period. 
The  lowest  group  of  strata  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Congeria  stage,"  from  the 
abundance  of  the  molluscan  genus   Congeria*    (Fig.  485).      Higher   up   comes  the 

1  C.  J.  Forsyth  M«yor,  Q,  J,  O.  S.  xli.  (1885),  p.  1. 

^  Mr.  C.  Reid  suggests  that  the  lignite  deposit^}  of  the  Val  d'Arno  (with  Tapirus)  may 
be  much  older  than  the  rest  of  the  lacustrine  strata  (with  Mastodon  and  JSlephus),  A  large 
proportion  of  the  plants  in  them  is  extinct,  and  the  tapir  is  the  only  animal  whose  remains 
are  found  in  them.     They  may  possibly  be  even  Miocene. 

'  F.  von  Sandberger,  *Land  und  Susswasser  Conchylien  der  Vorwelt,'  1876,  p.  936  ; 
Sitzb.  Bayer,  Akad.  xxiii.  (1893)  Heft  1 ;  Helluiann,  PalaeontographicOy  suppl. 

^  For  an  account  of  this  genus  and  its  relation  to  iJreissetun'Oy  consult  P.  Oppenheinv 
Z.  />.  G.  a.  xliii.  (1891),  p.  923. 
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Helvedere-schotter  or  Thracian  stage  with,  in  some  places,  the  lacastrine  Levantine 
stage.     The  leading  characters  of  these  grou])S  are  expressed  in  the  subjoined  table : — 

2.  Thracian  Stage  or  Belvedere-Schotter — coarse  fluviatile  coDgloroerate  or 
gravel  and  saud  composed  of  quartz  and  other  pebbles,  yielding  bones  of  large 
maniinalfl,  like  those  of  Eppelsheiin,  Mastodon  (Tetralophodon)  longirostris^ 
and  Dhwtherium  giganteum  being  especially  frequent,  together  with  species  of 
Anthracotkerhtniy  HipparioUy  and  Rhinoceros.  The  yellow  micaceous  sand, 
forming  the  lower  member  of  the  stage,  contains  in  its  more  compact  portions 
abundant  terrestrial  leaves,  silicilied  tree-trunks  and  shells  of  Unio.  These 
strata  resemble  part  of  the  alluvia  of  a  large  river.  Their  name  is  taken  from 
the  Belvedere  in  Vienna,  where  they  are  well  developed.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Vienna  basin  the  Congeria  stage  is  immediately  overlain  by  fresh- water  lime- 
stones with  Udix  and  Planorbia,  which  have  been  called  the  Levantine 
stage.  This  lacustrine  facies  attains  a  much  greater  development  in  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  Rou mania. 

1.  Congeria  Stage  (InzersdorfTegel) — a  tolerably  pure  clay  reaching  a  depth 
of  often  more  than  300  feet.  This  deix>sit,  the  youngest  Tertiary  layer  that  is 
widely  distributed  over  the  Vienna  basin,  points  to  continued  and  general  sub- 
mergence. The  facies  of  its  fossils,  however,  shows  that  the  water  no  longer 
communicated  freely  with  the  open  sea,  but,  like  the  corresponding  strata  in 
the  Mediterranean  region,  seems  rather  to  have  partaken  of  a  brackish  or 
Caspian  character.  Among  the  conspicuous  mollusks  are  Congeria  subgioboaa, 
0.  PartachU  C.  triangularis^  C.  spathulata,  C  Csjzeki,  Cardium  camuntinutH^ 
C.  apertuniy  C.  conjungenSj  Unio  atavus,  U.  moravicuSf  Melanopsis  mctrtiniana^ 
M.  impressa,  M.  rindobonensis,  M,  BanH.  The  mammals  include  Mastodtyn 
{TetralophodoH)  longirostris^  M.  (Trilophodon)  angiistidtns,  Dinotkerium 
giganteum^  AcertUherium  incisivum,  Hipparion  gracile,  antelope,  pig, 
Machafrodus  cultridensy  Ictitherium  (llyttna)  hipparionunu  The  flora  in- 
cludes, among  other  plants,  conifers  of  the  genera  (Hyptostrobus^  Seqwnoj  and 
Pinus,  also  species  of  birch,  alder,  oak,  l>eech,  chestnut,  hornbeam,  liquid - 
ambar,  plane,  willow,  poplar,  laurel,  cinnamon,  buckthorn,  with  the  Asiatic 
genus  Parrotia,  the  Australian  proteaceous  Hakea  (Fig.  478),  and  the  extinct 
tamariud-like  Podogonium. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  interesting  evidence  exists  of  the 
gradual  uprise  of  the  sea-floor  during  later  Tertiary  time  and  the  isolation  of  detached 
areas  of  sea,  so  that  the  south-east  of  Europe  must  then  have  presented  some  resem- 
blance to  the  great  Aralo-Caspian  depi-ession  of  the  ])i*e8ent  time.  The  Congerian  stage 
brings  before  us  the  picture  of  an  isolated  gulf  gradually  freshening,  like  the  modem 
Caspian,  by  the  inpouring  of  rivers  ;  but  on  both  sides  of  the  Carpathian  range  there 
were  bays  nearly  cut  off*  from  the  main  body  of  water,  and  exiM>8ed  to  so  copious  an 
evaporation  without  counterbalancing  inflow  that  their  salt  was  deposited  over  the 
bottom.  Of  the  Transylvanian  localities,  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountains,  the  most 
remarkable  is  Parajd,  where  a  mass  of  rock-salt  has  been  accumulated,  having  a 
maximum  of  7550  feet  in  length,  5576  feet  in  breadth,  and  590  feet  in  depth,  and 
estimated  to  contain  upwards  of  10,595  millions  of  cubic  f^et.  On  the  northern  flank 
of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  near  Cracow,  lie  the  famous  and  extensive  salt-works  of 
Wieliczka,  with  their  massive  beds  of  pure  and  impure  rock-salt,  gypsum,  and  anhydrite, 
some  of  the  strata  being  full  of  fossils  characteristic  of  the  upper  zones  of  the  Vienna 
basin. 

The  south-east  of  Euroj^,  during  later  Tertiary  time,  was  the  scene  of  abundant 
volcanic  action,  and  the  outpourings  of  trachyte,  rhyolite,  basalt,  and  tufi'were  especially 
abundant  over  the  low  districts  to  the  south  of  the  Carpathian  chain. 

Greece. — A  remarkable  series  of  mammalian  remains  brought  to  light  from  certain 
hard  red  clays  alternating  with  gravels  at  Pikermi,  between  Athens  and  Marathon,  was 
carefully  worked  out  by  M.  (iaudry.^     The  deposit  in  which  these  remains  lie  has  since 


^  '  Animaux  fossiles  et  Geologic  de  TAttique,'  4to,  1862,  with  volume  of  plates ;  fl.  X 
/»'.  F.   xiv.  (1885-86),  p,  288.     See  also  Roth  au»l  Wagner,  Abkandi,  Bayer,   Aktid,  viu 
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been  ascertained  to  be  widely  distributed  in  Attica.  Mr.  Smith  Woodward  lias 
recognised  it  in  Northern  Euboea,  60  miles  to  the  north  of  Pikermi,  containing  there 
similar  fossils.  He  describes  the  red  marl  or  clay  as  sometimes  full  of  land  and  fresh- 
water shells,  and  the  bones  as  lying  in  great  confusion,  whole  specimens  and  splintered 
bones  being  huddled  together  on  successive  platforms.  Since  many  of  the  bones,  such 
as  those  of  the  feet  and  limbs,  are  still  in  their  natural  positions,  and  were  obviously 
held  together  by  ligaments  when  they  were  buried,  he  infers  that  the  animals  were 
hurried  by  torrential  floods  through  thickets  or  tree-obstructed  water-courses  before 
being  finally  entombed,  and  that  accompanying  stones  in  rapid  motion  may  have  been 
partly  instrumental  in  the  fracturing  of  the  bones.  The  fauna  here  disinterred  includes 
a  monkey  {AfesopUheais)  intermediate  between  the  living  SemnopUhecus  of  Asia  and  the 
Macaques.  The  carnivores  are  represented  by  Siinocyon,  MusteUij  PromephUiSf  Icti- 
therium — a  genus  allied  to  the  modern  civet — MyasnictiSf  HymTuiy  MachaBrodus,  and 
several  species  of  Felis  ;  the  rodents  by  HystriXf    allied  to  the  common  porcupine  ;  the 


Fig.  487.— Helladotherium  Duvemoyi,  Gaudry  (^X 

edentates  by  the  gigantic  Ancylotherium ;  the  proboscideans  hy  Mastodon  and  DItw- 
therium;  the  perissodactyle  ungulates  by  KhiTWccros  (several  species),  Aceratherium, 
Leptodon,  Hipparion  ;  the  artiodactyle  ungulates  by  a  gigantic  wild  boar  (Stts  eryinaiu 
thius),  CaTTulopardalis,  of  the  same  size  as  the  living  giraffe,  Helladotherium — a  form 
between  the  giraffe  and  the  antelopes,  three  species  of  true  antelope,  PalsBotragtcs — an 
antelope-like  animal,  Palaoryx,  somewhat  like  the  living  African  gemsbok,  and  Palmoreas^ 
allied  to  the  African  eland  and  the  gazelles,  Qazella — a  true  gazelle,  and  Dremwtherium^ 
probably  a  hornless  ruminant  like  the  living  chevrotains.  A  few  remains  of  birds  have 
also  been  met  with,  including  a  Phasianus^  related  to  a  pheasant,  a  OalluSf  smaller  than 
our  common  domestic  fowl,  a  GruSj  closely  related  to  the  living  crane  ;  also  bones  of  a 
tortoise  {Tesludo)  and  a  saurian  (Faranus).  This  fauna  is  remarkable  for  the  extra- 
ordinary abundance  of  its  ruminants,  the  colossal  size  of  many  of  the  forms,  such  as  the 
giraffe  and  Helladotherium,  the  singular  rarity  of  the  smaller  mammals,  the  marked 
African  fades  which  runs  through  the  whole  series,  and  the  number  of  transitional 


(1854).  T.  FucIjs,  henksch.  Akad.  Wien,  xxxviii.  (1877)  2®  Abtheil,  p.  1  ;  Bull.  Com, 
Qed.  lialAx.  (1878),  p.  110.  W.  T.  Blanford,  Address,  (feol.  Sect.  Brit.  Assoc.  1884.  W. 
Dames  {Z.  D.  (r.  (J.  xxxvi.  1883,  p.  9)  has  added  a  species  of  Certus  and  one  of  Mu^  to  the 
previously  known  Pikerrai  forms.  Further  coUectious  have  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  A. 
Smith  Woodward  for  the  British  Museum  [Geol.  Mag.  1901,  p.  431),  but  without  adding 
materially  to  the  number  of  forms  previously  known,  though  much  new  information  has 
been  obtained  by  him  in  regard  to  the  species  already  described. 
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types  which  it  contains.  Out  of  the  31  genera  of  mammals  whieli  M.  Gaudry  obtaiued, 
22  are  extinct.  The  Pikermi  beds  have  been  classed  as  Upper  Miocene,  but  the  occurrence 
of  characteristic  marine  Pliocene  species  of  shells  below  them  {Pect4m  benedidus, 
Spondylus  gasderopus,  Ostrea  laniellosa,  0,  undata)  justifies  their  being  placed  in  a  later 
stage  of  the  Teftiary  series.  They  are  shown  by  Fuchs  to  form  part  of  the  Plioreue 
series  of  Attica,  and  lie  in  the  highest  part  of  that  series. 

Samoa.— In  an  irregular  dei^sit  of  gravels,  sandstones,  and  marls  in  the  island  of 
Samos,  Dr.  Forsyth  Major  has  discovered  a  large  assemblage  of  vertebrate  remains  of 

an  age  similar  to  that  of  the  Pikermi  strat*. 
Among  the  fossils  obtained  by  him  are  many 
of  the  same  species  as  are  found  at  the  Greek 
locality,  such  as  PromephUis  LartHi^  Miidda 
palmcUticay  Lycysena  Charetis,  Iditherium 
rohustum,  L  hipparionum,  Ancylotherium 
Pentelici,  Mastodon  Penlelici,  Jihinocem 
pacJiygnathuSf  Hippai-ion  incditerrantvm,  Sus 
erynianihius ;  seven  antelopes,  PcUxortas 
Lindermayen'y  Gazella  brevicornis,  Paimoryx 
Pallasii,  and  two  others.  Besides  these, 
there  arc  some  half-dozen  antelopes  of  African 
types,  and  true  edentates,  Orycteropus  Gaudryi, 
Palxomanis  Neas^  a  new  genus  of  gigantic  ruminants,  Samotheriumt  belonging  to  the 
family  of  the  giraffes,  and  recalling  the  Helladotherium  of  Pikermi,  and  an  ostrich 
{StnUhio  Karathcodoris),^ 

India. — Not  less  important  than  the  massive  Pliocene  accumulations  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin,  are  those  which  have  been  found  in  Sind,  the  Punjab,  and  other  north- 


Fig.  488.— Head  of  MacIueroduB,  the  sabre- 
toothed  Tiger,  reduced. 


Fig.  48P.— Sivatheriiim  giganteum,  Falc,  reduced. 
A  gigantic  ungulate  allied  to  the  giraffes  and  antelopes,  having  two  pain  uf  homa ;  Siwalik  beds 

of  India. 

western  tracts  of  India.  In  Sind,  the  noteworthy  fact  has  been  made  out  by  the  Indian 
Geological  Survey  that,  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  to  the  Pliocene  beds,  the  whole  suc- 
cession of  strata,  with  some  local  exceptions,  is  conformable  and  continuous  ;  yet  contains 

1  CmnpL  reiui.  31st  Dec.  1888  ;  1891,  pp.  608,  708. 
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evidence  of  alternations  of  marine  and  terrestrial  conditions,  the  latest  marine  inter- 
calations being  of  Miocene  date.  The  upper  division  of  the  Manchhar  group  (p.  1272) 
is  not  improbably  referable  to  the  Pliocene  period.  It  consists  of  clays,  sandstones,  and 
conglomerate,  5000  feet  thick,  which  have  yielded  some  indeterminable  fragmentary 
bones.  Similar  strata  cover  a  vast  area  in  the  Punjab.  They  are  admirably  exposed  in 
the  long  range  of  hills  termed  the  Sub-Himalayas,  which  from  the  Brahmaputra  to  the 
Jhelum,  a  distance  of  1500  miles,  flank  the  main  chain,  and  consist  chiefly  of  soft 
massive  sandstone,  disposed  in  two  parallel  lines  of  ridge,  having  a  steep  southerly  face 
and  a  more  gentle  northerly  slope,  and  separated  by  a  broad  flat  valley.  These  strata 
comprise  what  has  been  termed  the  Siwalik  group — an  accumulation  of  subaerial  or 
fresh-water  strata,  the  thickness  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  14,000  feet  in  the  north- 
west Puigab,  and  at  least  1500  feet  in  the  Siwalik  hills.  Its  component  clays,  sand- 
stones, and  conglomerates  have  been  deposited  by  great  rivers,  which  appear  to  have 
flowed  from  the  Himalayan  chain  by  the  same  outlets  as  their  modern  representatives. 
These  deposits  vary  according  to  their  position  relatively  to  the  great  rivers.  They  have 
been  involved  in  the  last  colossal  movements  whereby  the  Himalayas  have  been  up- 
heaved, yet  their  structure  shows  that  the  same  distribution  of  the  water-courses  has 
been  maintained  as  existed  before  the  disturbance.  In  this  instance,  as  in  that  of  the 
Green  River  through  the  Uinta  range  in  western  America,  the  inference  seems  to  be 
legitimate  that  the  elevation  of  the  mountains  must  have  proceeded  so  slowly  that  the 
erosion  by  the  rivers  kept  pace  with  it,  and  the  positions  of  the  valleys  were  therefore 
not  sensibly  changed  (see  p.  1875). 

The  Siwalik  fauna  includes  a  few  mollusks,  some,  if  not  all,  of  which  are  identical 
with  living  species,  such  as  the  land-snail  Bulimus  insularis^  a  species  which  at  the 
present  day  ranges  from  Africa  to  Burma,  and  the  two  common  Indian  river-snails 
Viviparus  bengalensis  and  V.  dissimilis,  besides  species  of  Melania,  Avipidlaria,  and 
Unio.  But  the  main  part  of  the  fauna  consists  of  mammalia  comprising  71  species  that 
can  be  assigned  to  39  living  genera  and  37  species  belonging  to  25  genera  that  are  now 
extinct.  The  vertebrate  part  of  this  fauna,  so  far  as  known,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table,  the  existing  genera  being  marked  with  an  asterisk :  ^ — 

Mammalia. — Primates. —  Troglodytes*  1  sp.  ;   Simia,*  1  ;    Semnopithecus,  *  1  ; 
Mojcocus*  1  ;  Cynocephalus*  2. 

Camivora.  —  Mustela,*  1  ;  Mdlivorcu,*  2  ;  MeUivorodon,  1  ;  Lulra,*  3  ; 
Hyaenodon,  1  ;  Crsus^*  1  ;  Hysenarcto&,  3  ;  Canis,*  2  ;  Amphicyon^  1  ; 
Viterra,*  2  ;  Hysena,*  4  ;  Lepthyama,  1  ;  Hysenictis^  1  ;  ^EluropaiSy  1  ;  jEluro- 
gale,  1  ;  Fdis*  5  ;  Machairodus^  2. 

lYoboscidea. — EUphas*  6   {Euelephas*  1 ;     Loxodoriy*  1  ;    Stegodon,   4)  ; 
•         Mastodon,  5  ;  Dinotheriuin,  1. 

Ungulata. — ChcUicotheriuni,  1  ;  Rhinoceros,*  3  ;  Eqmts^*  1  ;  Hipparum^  2  ; 
Hippopotamus^*  1  ;  Tetraconodon,  1  ;  Has*  5  ;  ffippohyiis,  2  ;  Sanitherium,  1  ; 
Meryeopotamvs,  3  ;  Cervus,*  3  ;  Dorcatherium,  2  ;  TragvZus*  1  ;  Alosciius*  1  ; 
PalwoTneryx,  1  ;  Camelopardalis*  1  ;  Ueliadotherium^  1  ;  Hydaspitherium,  2  ; 
Sivatheriuin,  1;  Alcelaphus,*  1;  Oazella,*  1;  Cofytis*  2;  Antilope,*  1; 
Hippotragus,  1  ;  Oreas*  (?),  1  ;  Strepsicervs  *  (?),  1  ;  Boselaphus,  1  ;  Paleeoryx 
(?),  1  ;  Probubalos*  2 ;  Leptobos,  1  ;  Bisoii,*  1  ;  Bos^  3  ;  Buaipra,  1  ; 
Capra,*  2  ;  Orw,*  1  ;  Cavidus*  2. 

Rodentia. — Nesokia,*  1  ;  Rhizomys*  1  ;  Hystrix*  1  ;  Lepus*  1. 
Ayes. —  PhalcLcrocorax*    1  ;    Leptuptihis*   1  ;    Pdecanus,*   2  ;    Mergus*    1  ; 

Struthio*  1. 
Reptilia. — Crocodilia. — Crocodilus*  1  ;  Gavialis,*  3  ;  Rhamphosiidius,  1. 

Lacertilia. —  Varanus*  1. 

Chelonia.  —  Colossochelys,  1  ;  BeUia,*  2  ;  Damonia,*  1  ;  Kachuga*  3  ; 
HardeOa,*  1  ;  Emyda*  4  ;  Trionyx,*  1  ;  ChUra,  1. 

*  Falconer  and  Cautley,  *  Fauna  Antiqua  Sivalensis,'  1845-49.  'Geology  of  India,' 
p.  860.  Blanford,  Brit,  Assoc.  1880,  p.  577  ;  Address,  GeoL  S^ct.  Brit.  Assoc,  1884. 
Lydekker,  '  Palaeontologia  Indica,'  ser.  x.  vols.  L  ii.  iii.  ;  Records  Oeol.  Surv.  India,  1883, 
p.  81  ;  'Gat.  Sewalik  Vert.  Ind.  Mus.'  1885-86,  and  Catalogues  of  British  Museum. 
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Pisces. —  Carchariasy*  1  ;   Ophwcephalus*  1  ;   Clarias*  1  ;  Heterdbranchus^  1  ; 
Ghrysichthys,  1  ;  MacroneSy*  1  ;  RitcLj*  1  ;  Arius^*  1  ;  Bagarius,*  1. 

In  tliis  list  there  is  considerable  resemblance  to  the  grouping  of  mammalia  in 
the  Pikermi  deposits,  particularly  in  the  preponderance  of  large  animals,  the  absence  or 
rarity  of  the  smaller  forms  (rodents,  bats,  insectivores),  and  the  marked  Miocene  aspect 
of  certain  parts  of  the  fauna.  Of  the  total  assemblage  of  vertebrates  found  at  Pikemii 
eighteen  genera,  or  considerably  more  than  half,  have  been  also  obtained  from  the 
Siwalik  series,  including  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  Helladotherium,  Mr.  Blanfoni 
and  his  colleagues  of  the  Geological  Sui*yey  of  India  have  shown  that,  though  it  has 
been  classed  as  Miocene,  the  Siwalik  fauna  has  such  relations  to  Pliocene  and  recent 
forms  as  are  found  in  no  true  Miocene  fauna.  ^  The  large  proportion  of  existing  genera 
is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  assemblage.  The  preponderance  of  species 
belonging  to  such  familiar  genera  as  Macacus^  Ursus^  Elephas,  Equus,  Hippopotamus. 
JSo8,  HyatriXy  Melliwray  MeleSy  Capra,  CameliiSj  and  Hhizomys  give  the  whole 
assemblage  a  singularly  modem  aspect.  It  should  be  added  that,  of  the  six  or  seven 
determinable  reptiles,  three  are  now  living  in  northern  India ;  that  of  the  birds,  one  i.* 
pi-obably  identical  with  the  living  ostrich,  and  that  all  the  known  land  and  fresh -water 
shells,  with  one  possible  exception,  are  of  existing  species.^ 

North  America. — ^The  existence  of  marine  deposits  referable  to  the  Pliocene  period 
has  now  been  ascertained  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  borders  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  country  they  stretch  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the 
Carolinas,  and  in  scattered  patches  as  far  as  Virginia.  They  are  best  seen  in  Florida, 
which  appears  to  have  been  still  under  water  during  Pliocene  time.  Hence  they  hare 
been  classed  as  the  Floridian  series,  in  which  have  been  recognised — (a)  a  lower  group 
(Caloosahatchie,  Waccamaw),  and  (b)  an  upper  group,  variously  termed  De  Soto  and 
Croatan.  Higher  still  comes  the  Lafayette  group,  including  the  Lagrange  beds. 
Orange  sand,  &c.  Among  the  prevalent  species  of  the  Floridian  series  are  Ostrta 
meridioTuUU,  PlicoUvZa  ramosay  Pectcn  irradiaTis,  Area  lienosay  Pedunculus  undatui, 
P.  pectincU^iSy  Crassatella  Gibbesii,  Venus  laiilircUay  Terebra  disloccUa,  Conus  Agassi:ii, 
Oliva  lUercUOy  Nassa  obsoletUy  N.  aciitay  Crepidula  fomicaia.  In  the  Waccamaw  or 
older  part  of  the  series  the  proportion  of  living  species  is  about  70  per  cent,  while  in 
the  younger  or  Croatan  beds  the  proportion  is  more  than  88  per  cent.'  On  the  Pacific 
coast,  owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  uplift  in  the  later  part  of  the  Tertiary  period,*  a 
more  ample  development  of  Pliocene  deposits  has  been  exposed,  upwards  of  5000  feet 
of  strata  of  this  age  being  visible  in  the  San  Francisco  peninsula.  This  enormous 
thickness  of  sediment,  unparalleled,  so  far  as  known,  among  strata  of  this  age 
elsewhere  in  the  New  World,  is  visible  on  the  sea -cliff  (720  feet  high)  which 
extends  for  a  few  miles  south  of  Lake  Merced.  The  rocks,  w^hich  have  there 
been  tilted  generally  at  high  angles  in  a  monoclinal  fold,  consist  chiefly  of  soft 
grey  sandstones  and  sandy  shales,  with  frequent  hard  shell -beds  and  seams  of 
pebbly  conglomerate.  These  sediments  were  probably  accumulated  to  so  exceptional 
an  extent  as  a  kind  of  local  or  delta  accumulation.  At  their  base,  which. re3t» 
unconformably  on  Mesozoic  rocks,  lies  a  band  of  carbonised  vegetation,  with  cones  of 

*  Some  doubt  rests  on  the  horizons  from  which  many  of  the  described  Siwalik  fossil* 
were  obtained.  If  the  exact  positions  were  ascertained,  it  would  probably  be  found  that 
there  is  less  commingling  of  Miocene  and  Pliocene  types  than  appears  from  the  lists,  and 
that  the  older  types  have  really,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  been  derived  from  earlier  parti 
of  the  formation  than  the  younger  types. 

■'»  Blanford,  Brit.  Assoc.  1880,  p.  578,  and  1884,  Address. 

'  W.  H.  Dall.  Trans.  Wagner  Inst.  PhiluddphiOy  iil  Part  ii.  (1892),  p.  215. 

^  Pliocene  fossils  are  reported  to  have  been  found  in  indurated  material  at  heights  of 
2500  feet  in  the  Monte  Diablo  range,  and  at  5000  feet  near  Mount  St.  Elias  {BvU.  U.S.  0.  S. 
No.  84,  p.  271). 
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Piniis  insigniSf  which  is  now  fonnd  growing  only  at  Monterey.  Higher  up,  marine 
shells  are  ahnndant,  a  large  proportion  belonging  to  still  living  species,  such  as  Chione 
suceinia.  Area  schizotcma,  Mytilus  eduliSy  Venertcardia  ventricosaf  SoUn  sicariuSy 
8iliq\ia  jxUtUa,  Nasaa  fossaia,  N.  mendieat  Purpura  crispata^  Macoma  nasutay  M, 
edulis,  A  stratum  full  of  tree-trunks  lies  about  the  middle  of  the  series,  but  marine 
shells  are  found  above  it.^  Farther  south  on  the  coast,  at  San  Pedro,  near  Los  Angeles, 
an  important  display  of  Pliocene  strata,  graduating  upward  into  the  Pleistocene 
series,  has  been  recently  studied  by  Messrs.  Arnold.  The  Pliocene  portion  of  the 
section  appears  to  vary  from  50  to  180  feet  in  thickness.  It  consists  of  brown 
argillaceous  sandstones,  containing  Thyasira  {Cryptodon)  Haecla^  PecUn  caurinus,  P. 
hericeuSf  P.  expansuSf  Luciiia  acuiilineata,  Panomya  ampla,  Natica  clatua,  several 
species  of  Trophon  and  northern  Pleurotomida — the  whole  fauna  containing  12  per  cent 
of  extinct  species,  and  presenting  a  general  resemblance  to  that  which  is  living  now  at 
a  depth  of  20  to  50  fathoms  off  the  coast  at  San  Pedro.'  Marine  Pliocene  deposits 
appear  to  be  but  poorly  represented  north  of  California,  until  we  reach  Alaska,  where 
their  presence  has  been  recognised.' 

In  the  interior  of  the  continent  no  corresponding  marine  formations  are  found,  but 
the  series  of  subaerial,  lacustrine,  and  fluviatile  deposits  of  the  previous  Tertiary  periods 
is  continued.  Two  horizons  have  been  recognised  among  these  deposits  which  are 
referred  to  the  Pliocene  period.  What  is  regarded  as  the  older  group  (Palo  Duro  or 
Ooodnight  beds)  is  found  in  Texas,  lying  unconformably  on  a  part  of  the  Loup  Fork 
series  (p.  1278).  It  contains  a  fauna  which,  except  for  the  presence  of  Equus,  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  later  Loup  Fork  beds,  which,  as  already  stated,  may  perhaps  be 
Pliocene.  Among  the  scanty  remains  are  those  of  a  rhinoceros  {Aphelops)  and  a 
number  of  horses  (Protohippus^  PliohippuSy  Equus).  Of  later  date  are  the  lacustrine 
clays  and  sands  (150  to  200  feet  thick)  of  western  Texas  and  part  of  Oklahama,  known 
as  the  Blanco  stage.  These  have  yielded  the  carnivores  CanimarteSy  Boropkagu^,  and 
Felis;  the  edentate  Megalonyx ;  the  ^rohoscidi&iis  Dibelodon  and  Tetrabelodon ;  three 
species  of  Equtis  ;  and  the  camel  Pliauchenia.* 

Australia. — In  New  South  Wales,  during  what  are  supposed  to  correspond  with 
the  later  Miocene,  Pliocene,  and  Pleistocene  periods,  the  land  appears  to  have  been 
gradually  rising  and  to  have  been  exposed  to  prolonged  denudation  and,  in  the  Middle 
Pliocene  period,  to  great  volcanic  activity.  Hence  successive  fluviatile  terraces  were 
formed  and  eroded  in  the  valleys,  and  were  in  many  cases  buried  under  great  streams 
of  lava.  It  is  in  these  buried  river-beds  that  the  **  deep-leads"  lie,  from  which  such  large 
quantities  of  gold  have  been  obtained.  They  have  preserved  with  wonderful  perfection 
remains  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  period.  Among  the  plants  are  large  trunks, 
branches,  and  fruits  of  trees,  and  also  ferns.  With  these  are  associated  fresh-water  shells, 
traces  of  beetles,  and  bones  of  a  number  of  extinct  marsupials,  some  of  which  were 
distinguished  by  their  great  size.  One  of  the  most  abundant  and  remarkable  of  these 
creatures  was  the  IHprotodon,  which  attained  the  bulk  of  a  rhinoceros  or  hippopotamus. 
Another  is  the  Nolotherium,  probably  somewhat  like  a  large  tapir,  of  which  three 
species  have  been  named.  An  extinct  gigantic  kangaroo  {Macropua  Titan)  had  a  skull 
twice  as  long  as  that  of  the  largest  living  species.  There  were  also  wombats  {Pkascoloinys), 
and  a  marsupial  lion  {Thylacoleo),  with  the  marsupial  hyoena  (Thylaeinus),  and  Sarco- 


^  A.  C.  Lawson,  "The  Post-Pliocene  Diastrophism  of  the  Ck>ast  of  Southern  Callfomia,' 
Bull.  Oed,  Univ.  California^  i.  No.  4  (1893),  p.  142.  Other  writers  regard  the  upper  part 
of  the  Merced  series  as  probably  Pleistocene  (6.  H.  Ashley,  Proc.  Califom,  Acad,  Sci.  v. 
(1895),  p.  812). 

«  D.  and  R.  Arnold,  Jaurn.  QtoL  x.  (1902),  p.  117. 

s  W.  H.  Dall  and  G.  D.  Harris,  BvU.  U.S,  O,  S.  No.  84  (1892),  p.  282  and  map. 

*  W.  D.  Matthew,  BuU.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat,  Hist,  xti.  (1899),  p.  75. 
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philus  or  "  devil,"  which  still  live  in  Tasmania.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Drommmis 
— a  large  bird  represented  now  by  the  emu.^ 

In  Victoria  a  younger  Tertiary  series  overlies  the  older  volcanic  rocks  referred  to  on 
]).  1274|  and  is  likewise  associated  with  newer  volcanic  ejections.  It  incladesboth 
marine  and  fluviatile  deposits.  The  marine  group,  with  species  of  Triffonia,  ffaliotis^ 
CeritMum^  Waldheimia,  &c.,  is  found  up  to  heights  of  1000  feet  above  sea-leveL  The 
fluviatile  deposits,  besides  auriferous  gravels,  include  also  beds  of  lignite  with  abundant 
remains  of  terrestrial  vegetation,  and  have  yielded  remains  of  Diprotodon,  PhoMoloMifSy 
ThylaeoleOf  MacropuSf  Procoptodon,  DasyuruSf  HypsiprimnuSf  Cants  dingo,  kc  Vast 
aheetfl  of  basaltic  and  doleritic  lavas  have  overspread  the  plains  and  filled  up  the 
Pliocene  river-beds.* 

In  Queensland  the  presence  of  Tertiary  rocks  is  inferred  rather  than  proved.  But 
from  the  similarity  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  that  colony  to  those  of  Victoria  and  Kew 
South  Wales,  it  is  believed  that  the  older  and  newer  volcanic  groups  which  have  been 
established  are  likewise  of  Tertiary  age.^ 

New  Zealand. — Deposits  referable  to  the  Pliocene  division  of  the  geological  record 
play  an  important  part  in  the  geology  and  industrial  development  of  New  Zealand. 
According  to  Sir  J.  Hector,  they  belong  to  a  time  when  the  land  was  much  more 
extensive  than  it  now  is,  and  when  in  the  North  Island  volcanic  action  reached  its 
greatest  activity.  They  constitute  the  Wanganiii  system  of  Captain  Hutton.  From 
70  to  90  per  cent  of  their  moUusca  are  of  still  living  species.  lu  addition  to  this  large 
percentage,  the  formation  may  be  recognised  by  Trophon  expansus,  PUurotama  unn- 
ganuiensiSf  Trochua  coniais^  Denlalium  nanum,  Mereirix  assimUis,  Ostrea  corrugala^ 
Trochocyathua  quinariiiSj  FldbeUum  rugiUosum.  In  the  South  Island  the  Pliocene 
strata  are  to  a  large  extent  unfossiliferous  gravels,  such  as  those  of  the  Canterbury 
Plains  and  the  Monteri  Hills,  in  Nelson,  which  were  derived  from  the  moantainoos 
interior.  That  considerable  terrestrial  disturbance  took  place  during  and  subsequent 
to  the  deposit  of  the  Pliocene  series  is  shown  by  the  disturbed  and  elevated  positions 
of  the  beds  in  some  places.  Here  and  there  the  marine  strata  have  been  raised  to  a 
height  of  300  feet  (near  Napier  to  more  than  2000  feet)  above  the  sea  without  dis> 
turbance  of  their  horizontal  position  ;  but  elsewhere  they  have  been  completely  over- 
turned. The  economic  importance  of  these  deposits  arises  mainly  from  their  yielding 
the  richest  supplies  of  alluvial  gold.^ 

Part  V.  Post-Tkrtiary  or  Quaternary. 

This  portion  of  the  Geological  Record  includes  the  various  superficial 
deposits  in  which  nearly  all  the  mollusca  are  of  still  living  species.  It  is 
usually  subdivided  into  two  series :  (1)  an  older  group  of  deposits  in 
which  many  of  the  mammals  are  of  extinct  species, — ^to  this  group  the 
names  Pleistocene,  Post-Pliocene,  and  Diluvial  have  been  given ;  and  (2) 
a  later  series,  wherein  the  mammals  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  still  living 
species,  to  which  the  names  Eecent,  Alluvial,  and  Human  have  been 
assigned.  These  subdivisions,  however,  are  confessedly  very  artificial, 
and  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  any  line  between  them.  The 
names  assigned  to  them  also  are  not  free  from  objection.     The  epithet 

*  C.  S.  Wilkinson,  *  Notes  on  Geology  of  New  South  Wales,'  Sydney,  1882. 

*  R.  a.  p.  Murray,  *  Geology  of  Victoria,'  p.  113. 

^  These  volcanic  accumulations  are  extensive  and  of  great  interest  They  have  been 
described  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Jack  in  the  *  Geology  and  Palaeontology  of  Queensland,'  chap.  zzzv. 

*  Hector,  *  Handbook  of  New  Zealand,'  p.  26  ;  Button,  Q.  J,  G,  &  1885,  p.  211. 
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"  human,"  for  example,  is  not  strictly  applicable  only  to  the  later  series 
of  deposits,  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  man  coexisted  with  the  fauna  of 
the  Pleistocene  series. 

In  Europe  and  North  America  a  tolerably  sharp  demarcation  can 
usually  be  made  between  the  Pliocene  formations  and  those  now  to  be 
described.  The  Crag  deposits  of  the  south-east  of  England,  as  we  have 
seen,  show  traces  of  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  temperature  during  later 
Pliocene  times,  and  the  same  fact  is  indicated  by  the  Pliocene  fauna  and 
flora  on  the  Continent  even  in  the  Mediterranean  basin.  This  change 
of  climate  continued  until  at  last  thoroughly  Arctic  conditions  prevailed, 
under  which  the  oldest  of  the  Post-Tertiary  or  Pleistocene  deposits  were 
accumulated  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  and  in  Canada  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  arrange  the  Post-Tertiary  accumulations  in  a 
strict  chronological  order,  because  we  have  no  means  of  deciding,  in 
many  cases,  their  relative  antiquity,  seeing  that  as  a  rule  they  occur  in 
scattered  areas,  and  not  clearly  superposed  on  each  other.  The  order  in 
which  they  are  classified  has  often  been  determined  by  theoretical  con- 
siderations, which  are  always  subject  to  revision.  In  the  glaciated  regions 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  the  various  glacial  deposits  are  grouped  as 
the  older  division  of  the  series  under  the  name  of  Pleistocene.  Above 
them  lie  younger  accumulations,  such  as  river-alluvia,  peat-mosses,  lake- 
bottoms,  cave-deposits,  blown-sand,  raised  lacustrine  and  marine  terraces, 
which,  merging  insensibly  into  those  of  the  present  day,  are  termed 
Recent  or  Prehistoric. 

Section  i.  Pleistocene  or  Glacial. 

§   1.  General  Characters. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Glacial  Period  or  Ice  Age,  a  remarkable 
geological  episode  in  the  history  of  the  northern  hemisphere  is  denoted.^ 

*  No  section  of  geological  history  now  possesses  a  more  voluminous  literature  than  the 
Glacial  Period,  especially  in  Britain  and  North  America.  For  general  information  the 
stndent  may  refer  to  Lyell's  *  Anti(|uity  of  Man.'  J.  Geikie's  '  Great  Ice  Age,'  *  Prehistoric 
Ekirope/  Address  to  Geological  Section  of  British  Association,  1889,  and  paper  in  Trans.  Roy. 
S(fC.  Edin.  xxxvii.  Parti.  (1893),  p.  127.  J.  CroU's  *  Climate  and  Time,'  'Discussions  on 
Climate  and  Cosmology.'  Professor  Bonney's  '  Ice-Work,  Past  and  Present,-*  p.  189.  A.  Penck, 
*  Vergletscherung  der  Deutschen  Alpen,'  1882.  A.  Penck,  E.  Bruckner,  and  L.  du  Pasquier, 
"  Le  Systeme  Glaciaire  des  Alpes,"  Btdl,  Sor.  Set.  Xaf.^  Neuchdtel,  xxii.  1894.  A.  Penck 
and  E.  Briickner,  *Die  Alpen  im  Eiszeitalter,'  1901,  1902  seq.  J.  Partsch,  'Die  Gletscher 
der  Vorzeit  in  den  Karpathen,  &c.,*  1882.  A.  Favre,  'Carte  des  Anciens  Glaciers  de  la 
Suisse,  &c.,'  Geneva,  1884.  A.  Baltzer,  'Der  diluviale  Aargletscher,'  Berne,  1896.  A. 
Falsan  and  E.  Chantre,  '  Anciens  Glaciers,  &c.,  de  la  partie  moyenne  du  Bassin  du  Rh6ne,* 
1879,  and  for  detailed  descriptions,  to  the  Quart.  Jmtrn.  ded.  Soc. ;  (ieol.  Mag.;  Ztitsch. 
Deutsck.  Oeol.  dea. ;  Jahrb.  Preuss.  (Settl.  Landesanst.  ;  (»eof.  FOren.  Stockholm ;  Avier. 
Journ.  Science;  Annual  Reports  U.S.  (*eol.  Surv. ;  Bull.  Anter.  (ieol.  Site,;  American 
Geologist ;  and  Journ.  (Ieol.  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Some  of  these  and  other 
writings  are  cite<l  on  later  pages.  For  the  American  literature  see  more  particularly 
p.  1340,  seq. 
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The  gradual  refrigeration  of  climate  sit  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  ages 
{p.  1278)  aflFected  the  higher  latitudes  alike  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
World.  Some  of  the  northern  parts  both  of  Europe  and  of  North 
America  appear  to  have  stood  higher  above  sea-level  than  they  do  now. 
Evidence,  indeed,  has  been  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  view  that 
in  some  regions  the  land  must  have  been  greatly  more  elevated  and 
extensive  during  the  maximum  glaciation  than  it  is  now.  Thus  from  the 
floor  of  the  Atlantic  around  the  coasts  of  Scandinavia,  the  Faroe  and 
British  Isles,  dead  littoral  shells  have  been  dredged  up  in  depths  of 
between  100  and  300  metres,  and  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  from 
them  that  the  general  level  of  the  sea-bottom  at  the  time  when  these 
mollusks  lived  was  100  to  300  metres  higher  than  at  present.  Still 
more  striking,  however,  is  the  inference  deduced  from  the  distribution  of 
the  dead  shells  of  the  so-called  Yoldia-clay  over  the  bottom  of  the  North 
Atlantic.  These  shells  now  live  in  the  high  Arctic  seas  at  depths  of 
from  5  to  15  fathoms,  but  numerous  dead  specimens  of  them*  have  been 
dredged  from  depths  of  from  500  to  1333  fathoms.  It  seems  difficult 
to  account  for  their  presence  by  the  drifting  action  of  icebergs  or  of 
coast-ice,  and  the  only  other  conclusion  to  which  they  point  is  that  which 
Brogger,  Nansen,  and  others  have  adopted,  that  they  indicate  a  former 
exceedingly  arctic  time  when  the  surface  of  the  lithosphere  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  European  region,  whether  land  or  sea-floor,  stood  at 
a  height  of  at  least  2600  metres  above  that  which  it  now  presents.^ 

As  the  cold  increased  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Europe  came 
eventually  to  be  buried  under  ice,  which,  filling  up  the  basins  of  the 
Baltic  and  North  Sea,  spread  over  the  plains  even  as  far  south  as  close 
to  the  site  of  London,  and  in  Silesia  and  Gallicia  to  the  50th  parallel 
of  latitude.  Beyond  the  limits  reached  by  the  northern  ice-sheet^  the 
climate  was  so  arctic  that  snow-fields  and  glaciers  stretched  even  over  the 
comparatively  low  hills  of  the  Lyonnais  and  Beaujolais  in  the  heart  of 
France.  The  Alps  were  loaded  with  vast  snow-fields,  from  which  enormous 
glaciers  descended  into  the  plains  on  either  side,  overnding  ranges  of 
minor  hills  on  their  way.  The  Pyrenees  were  in  like  manner  covered, 
while  snow-fields  and  glaciers  extended  southwards  for  some  distance  over 
the  Iberian  peninsula.  In  North  America  also,  Canada  and  the  eastern 
States  of  the  American  Union,  down  to  about  the  40th  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  lay  under  the  northern  ice-sheet. 

The  effect  of  the  movement  of  the  ice  was  necessarily  to  remove  the 
soils  and  superficial  deposits  of  the  land-surface.  Hence,  in  the  areas  of 
country  so  affected,  the  ground  having  been  scraped  and  smoothed,  the 
glacial  accumulations  laid  down  upon  it  usually  rest  abruptly,  and  without 
any  connection,  on  older  rocks.  Considerable  local  differences  may  be 
observed  in  the  nature  and  succession  of  the  different  deposits  of  the 

'  See  the  evidence  on  this  subject  fully  stated  by  Prof.  Brogger  in  his  *Oiii  de 
Senglaciale  og  Postglaciale  Niv&forandringer  i  Kristianiafeltet, "  Norg.  OeoL  UnderaGg,^  No. 
31  (1900  and  1901).  Proofs  of  the  former  greater  height  of  the  land  in  western  Borope 
and  in  eastern  North  America  have  long  been  recognised  in  the  prolongation  of  fjords  ind 
land- valleys  on  the  ac^oining  ocean-floor  {ante^  p.  391). 
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Glacial  Period,  as  they  are  traced  from  district  to  district.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  determine,  in  some  cases,  whether  certain  portions  of  the  series 
are  coeval,  or  belong  to  different  epochs.  But  the  following  leading  facts 
have  been  established.  First,  there  was  a  gradual  increase  of  the  cold, 
until  the  conditions  of  modern  North  Greenland  extended  as  far  south  as 
Middlesex,  Wales,  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  and  50°  N.  lat.  in  Central 
Europe,  and  about  40°  N.  lat.  in  Eastern  America.  This  was  the  cul- 
mination of  the  Ice  Age, — the  first  or  chief  period  of  glaciation.  Then 
followed  an  interval  or  interglacial  period,  during  which  the  climate 
seems  to  have  become  much  milder,  though  possibly  ^vith  occasional 
returns  of  cold.  This  interlude  was  succeeded  by  another  cold  period, 
marked  by  a  renewed  augmentation  of  the  snow-fields  and  glaciers, — a 
second  period  of  glaciation. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  observers  that  as  many  as  four  or 
five  distinct  epochs  of  cold  are  included  within  the  geological  interval 
represented  by  the  Pleistocene  deposits.  Other  writers  contend  for  the 
essential  unity  of  the  Glacial  Period.  The  truth  will  probably  be  found 
to  lie  somewhere  between  the  extreme  views.  As  shown  in  the  sequel 
(p.  1312),  demonstrable  proof  has  been  obtained  of  at  least  one  interglacial 
period ;  and  there  may  have  been  more  than  one  advance  of  the  northern 
ice  into  temperate  latitudes.  The  interval  or  intervals  of  milder  climate 
must  have  been  of  such  prolonged  duration  that  southern  types  of  plant 
and  animal  life  were  enabled  to  spread  northward  and  resume  their 
former  habitats.^  Eventually,  however,  and  no  doubt  very  gradually, 
after  episodes  of  increase  and  diminution,  the  ice  finally  retired  towards 
the  north,  and  with  it  went  the  Arctic  flora  and  fauna  that  had  peopled 
the  plains  of  Europe,  Canada,  and  New  England.  The  existing  snow- 
fields  and  glaciers  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  Norway  in  Europe 
and  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  North  America  are  remnants  of  the  great 
ice-sheets  of  the  glacial  period,  while  the  Arctic  plants  of  the  mountains, 
which  survive  also  in  scattered  colonies  on  the  lower  grounds,  are  relics 
of  the  northern  vegetation  that  once  covered  Europe  from  Norway  to 
Spain. 

The  general  succession  of  events  has  been  the  same  throughout  all  the 
European  region  north  of  the  Alps,  likewise  in  Canada,  Labrador,  and 
the  north-eastern  States,  though  of  course  with  local  modifications.  The 
following  summary  embodies  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Ice  Age. 
Some  local  details  are  given  in  subsequent  pages. 

Pre -glacial  Land-Surfaces. — Here  and  there,  fragments  of  the 
land  over  which  the  ice-sheets  of  the  Glacial  Period  settled  have  escaped 
the  general  extensive  ice-abrasion  of  that  ancient  terrestrial  surface,  and 
have  even  retained  relics  of  the  forest  growth  that  covered  them.  One 
of  the  best-known  deposits  in  which  these  relics  have  been  preserved  is  the 
so-called  "Forest-bed  group"  (p.  1286).  Above  that  deposit,  as  already 
described,  there  is  seen,  here  and  there,  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  a  local  or 

^  Those  who  wish  to  enter  into  this  debated  subject  will  find  it  discussed  from  opposite 
gides  in  some  recent  papers  by  T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  G.  F.  Wright  in  the  ATner,  Joiim,  Sci, 
(1892,  1893),  with  references  to  other  authorities. 
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intermittent  bed  of  clay  containing  remains  of  Arctic  plants  {Salix  polaris, 
Behda  nana^  <fec.,  Fig.  490),  together  with  the  little  marmot-like  rodent, 
known  as  the  souslik  (Spermophiks),  These  relics  of  a  terrestrial 
vegetation  are  drifted  specimens,  but  they  cannot  have  travelled  far,  and 
they  probably  represent  a  portion  of  the  Arctic  flora  which  had  already 
found  its  way  into  the  middle  of  England  before  the  advent  of  the  ice- 
sheet  Judging  from  the  present  distribution  of  the  same  plants,  we  may 
infer  that  the  climate  had  become  20°  Fahr.  colder  than  it  was  during  the 
time  represented  by  the  Forest  bed — a  diflFerence  as  great  as  that  between 
Norfolk  and  the  North  Cape  at  the  present  day.^ 

The  Northern  Ice-sheets. — At  the  base  of  the  glacial  deposits 
the  solid  rocks  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe  and  America  present 
the  characteristic  smoothed  flowing  outlines  produced  by  the  grinding 
action  of  land-ice  (p.  550).     The  rock-siu'faces  that  look  away  from  the 


Fig.  41K).— Arctic  Plants  found  in  Glacial  Deposits. 

a,  Salix  polaris,  Wahlenb.  (§) ;  b,  Betula  nana,  Linn. ;  c,  Leaf  of  same,  showing  the  size  to  which 

it  grows  in  more  southern  countries. 

quarter  whence  the  ice  moved  are  usually  rough  and  weatherworn 
(Leeseite),  while  those  that  face  in  that  direction  (Stoss-seite)  are  all 
ice- worn.  Even  on  a  small  boss  of  rock  or  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  it  is 
commonly  not  difficult  to  tell  which  way  the  ice  flowed,  by  noting 
towards  which  point  the  stride  run  and  the  rough  faces  look.  Long 
exposed,  the  peculiar  ice-worn  surface  is  apt  to  be  effaced  by  the  disinte- 
grating action  of  the  weather,  though  it  retains  its  hold  with  extra- 
ordinary pertinacity.  Along  the  fjords  of  Norway,  the  sea-lochs  of  the 
west  of  Scotland,  and  the  headlands  of  Labrador  it  may  be  seen  slipping 
into  the  water,  smooth,  bare,  polished,  and  grooved,  as  if  the  ice  had  only 
recently  retreated.  Inland,  where  a  protecting  cover  of  clay  or  other 
superficial  deposit  has  been  newly  removed,  the  peculiar  ice-worn  surface 
may  be  as  fresh  as  that  by  the  side  of  a  modern  glacier. 

From  the  evidence  of  these  striated  rock-surfaces  and  the  scattered 
blocks  of  rock  that  were  transported  to  various  distances,  it  has  been 

*  C.  Rcid,  Horizontal  Section,  No.  127  of  fr'eol.  Survey,  and  "Geology  of  the  Country 
around  Cromer"  (slieet  68  E.),  in  Memoirs  of  (ied.  Surrey,  1882. 
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ascertained  that  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe,  Canada,  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States  was  buried  under  one  continuous 
mantle  of  ice.  In  Europe  the  southern  edge  of  the  ice-sheet  must  have 
lain  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  whence  it  passed  along  the  line  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  thence  across  the  south  of  England,  keeping  to 
the  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  The  whole  of  the  North  Sea  was 
filled  with  ice  down  to  a  line  which  ran  somewhere  between  the  coast  of 
Essex  and  the  present  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  eastwards  along  the  base  of 
the  Wesphalian  hills,  and  round  the  projecting  promontory  of  the  Harz, 
whence  it  swung  to  the  base  of  the  Thuringerwald  and  struck  eastwards 
across  Saxony,  keeping  to  the  north  of  the  £rz,  Riesen,  and  Sudeten 
mountains ;  thence  across  Silesia,  Poland,  and  Gallicia  by  way  of  Lemberg, 
and  circling  round  through  Russia  by  Kieff  and  Nijni  Novgorod  north- 
wards by  the  head  of  the  Dvina  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  total  area  of 
Europe  thus  buried  under  ice  has  been  computed  to  have  been  not  less 
than  770,000  square  miles. 

Owing  mainly  to  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  moisture-bearing 
winds,  the  snowfall  was  greatest  towards  the  west  and  north-west,  and 
in  that  direction  the  ice-sheets  attained  their  greatest  thickness.  Over 
Scandinavia,  which  was  probably  entirely  bimed  beneath  the  icy 
covering,  it  was  perhaps  between  6000  and  7000  feet  thick  when  at  its 
maximum.  Thence  the  sheet  spread  southwards,  gradually  diminishing 
in  thickness.  But  from  the  striae  left  by  it  on  the  Harz,  it  is  computed 
to  have  been  at  least  1470  feet  thick  where  it  abutted  on  that  ridge. 
The  Scandinavian  ice  joined  that  which  spread  over  Britain,  where  the 
dimensions  of  the  sheet  were  likewise  great.  Many  mountains  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands  show  marks  of  the  ice-sheet  at  heights  of  3000  feet 
and  more.  If  to  this  depth  we  add  that  of  the  deep  lakes  and  fjords 
which  were  filled  with  ice,  we  see  that  the  sheet  may  have  been  as  much 
as  4000  or  5000  feet  thick  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain. 

This  vast  icy  covering,  like  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  ice-sheets  of  the 
present  day,  was  in  continual  motion,  slowly  draining  downwards  to 
lower  levels.  Towards  the  west,  its  edge  reached  the  sea,  as  in  Green- 
land now,  and  must  have  advanced  some  distance  along  the  sea-floor 
until  it  broke  off  into  bergs  that  floated  away  northward.  Towards  the 
south  and  east  it  ended  off  upon  land,  and  no  doubt  discharged  copious 
streams  of  glacier-water  over  the  ground  in  its  front.  In  northern 
Germany,  Denmark,  Finland,  and  Scandinavia,  the  southern  limits  at 
which  the  ice  rested  a  long  while  before  retiring  are  indicated  by  long 
winding  ramparts  of  detritus  (Endmorane).  In  North  America  also, 
the  southern  edge  of  the  ice-sheet  is  marked  by  similar  "terminal 
moraines,"  which  are  well  displayed  from  Pennsylvania  to  Dakota. 

The  directions  of  movement  of  the  ice-sheets  can  be  followed  by  the 
evidence  (1st)  of  striae  graven  on  the  rocks  over  which  the  ice  passed, 
and  (2nd)  of  transported  stones  ("  erratic  blocks ")  which  can  be  traced 
back  to  their  original  sources. 

In  Europe  the  great  centre  of  dispersion  for  the  ice-drainage  was  the 
table-land  of  Scandinavia.     As  shown  by  the  rock-striae  in  Sweden  and 
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Norway,  the  ice  moved  off  that  area  northwards  and  north-eastwards  across 
northern  Finland  into  the  Arctic  Ocean;  westwards  into  the  Atlantde 
Ocean,  south-westwards  into  ^e  basin  of  the  North  Sea;  southward, 
south-westward,  and  south-eastward  across  Denmark  and  the  low  plains 
of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Eussia,  and  the  basins  of  the  Baltic,  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  and  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  evidence  of  the  transported  stones 
coincides  with  that  of  the  striation,  and  is  often  available  when  the  latter 
is  absent. 

United  with  the  Scandinavian  ice,  but  having  an  independent  system 
of  drainage,  was  the  ice-sheet  that  covered  nearly  the  whole  of  Britain. 
The  rock  striae  show  that  while  it  probably  buried  the  country  even 
over  its  highest  mountain-tops,  it  moved  .outward  from  each  chief  mass 
of  high  ground.  Thus,  from  the  Scottish  Highlands,  which  were  the 
main  gathering  ground,  it  drained  northward  to  join  the  Norwegian  ice, 
and  move  with  it  in  a  north-westerly  direction  across  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands.  Westward  it  descended  into  the  Atlantic ;  eastwards 
into  the  basin  of  the  North  Sea,  to  merge  there  also  into  the  Scandinavian 
sheet  and  that  which  streamed  off  from  the  high  grounds  of  the  south  of 
Scotland,  and  to  move  as  one  vast  ice-field  in  a  south-south-east  direction 
across  the  north-east  and  east  of  England.  Southwards  it  flowed  into 
the  basin  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Irish  Sea,  to  unite  with  the  streams 
moving  from  the  south-west  of  Scotland  and  the  north-west  of  England 
and  Wales.  The  centre  of  Ireland  appears  also  to  have  been  an  area 
from  which  the  ice  moved  outwards,  passing  into  the  Atlantic  on  the 
one  side  and  joining  the  British  ice-fields  on  the  other. 

It  is  when  we  follow  the  direction  of  the  ice  striae,  and  see  how  they 
cross  important  hill  ranges,  that  we  can  best  realise  the  massiveness  of 
the  ice-sheet  and  its  resistless  movement.  As  it  slid  off  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  for  instance,  it  went  across  the  broad  plains  of  Perthshire, 
filling  them  up  to  a  depth  of  at  least  2000  feet,  and  passing  across  the 
range  of  the  Ochil  Hills,  which  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  runs 
parallel  with  the  Highlands,  and  reaches  a  height  of  2352  feet  Moun- 
tains of  3000  feet  and  more,  with  lakes  at  their  feet,  600  feet  deep,  have 
been  well  ice-worn  from  top  to  bottom.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
striae  along  the  lower  slopes  of  a  hill-barrier  run  either  parallel  with  the 
trend  of  the  ground  or  slant  up  obliquely,  while  those  on  the  summits 
may  cross  the  ridge  at  right  angles  to  its  course,  showing  a  differential 
movement  in  the  great  ice-sheet,  the  lower  parts,  as  in  a  river,  becoming 
embayed,  and  being  forced  to  move  in  a^  direction  sometimes  even  at  a 
right  angle  to  that  of  the  general  advance.  On  the  lower  grounds,  also, 
the  striae,  converging  from  different  sides,  unite  at  last  in  one  general 
trend  as  the  various  ice-sheets  must  have  done  when  they  descended 
from  the  high  grounds  on  either  side  and  coalesced  into  one  common 
mass.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  great  central  valley  of  Scotland.  Still 
more  marked  is  the  deflection  of  the  striae  in  the  basin  of  the  Moray 
Firth.  Northwards  they  are  turned  in  a  N.N.W.  direction  across 
Caithness  and  the  Orkney  Islands,  pointing  to  the  influence  of  the  more 
gigantic  Scandinavian  ice-sheet.     On  the  south  side  of  the  basin  they 
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run  E.  by  S.,  until  in  the  north-east  of  Aberdeenshire  they  swing  north- 
ward under  the  sea.  The  strise  that  descend  from  the  eastern  and 
south-eastern  Highlands  bend  round  sharply  to  the  N.N.E.,  as  they 
approach  the  coast,  with  which  they  then  run  on  the  whole  parallel, 
showing  how  the  Scottish  ice  was  pressed  against  the  land  by  the  large 
body  which  occupied  the  bed  of  the  North  Sea,  and  was  here  moving  in 
a  general  northerly  or  north-westerly  direction.  To  the  south  of  the 
peninsula  of  Fife  the  strife  begin  to  bend  towards  S.E.  and  continue 
that  course  past  the  Cheviot  Hills  into  England.  The  great  mass  of  ice 
which  crept  down  the  basin  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  was  joined  by  that 
which  descended  from  the  uplands  of  Carrick  and  Gralloway,  and  the 
united  stream  filled  up  the  Irish  Sea  and  passed  over  the  north  of 
Ireland.  At  that  time  England  and  the  north-west  of  France  were 
probably  united,  so  that  any  portion  of  the  North  Sea  basin  not  invaded 
by  land-ice  would  form  a  lake,  with  its  outlet  by  the  hollow  through 
which  the  Strait  of  Dover  has  since  been  opened.  • 

When  this  glaciation  took  place  the  terrestrial  surface  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  had  acquired  the  main  configuration  which  it  presents  to-day. 
The  same  ranges  of  hills  and  lines  of  valley  which  now  serve  to  carry  off 
the  rainfall  served  then  to  direct  the  results  of  the  snowfall  seawards. 
The  snow-sheds  of  the  Ice  Age  probably  corresponded  essentially  with  the 
water-sheds  of  the  present  day.  Yet  there  is  evidence  that  the  coinci- 
dence between  them  was  not  always  exact.  In  some  cases  the  snow  and 
ice  accumulated  to  so  much  greater  a  depth  on  one  side  of  a  ridge  than 
on  the  other  that  the  flow  actually  passed  across  the  ndge,  and  detritus 
was  carried  out  of  one  basin  into  another.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
this  kind  has  been  observed  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  so  thick 
was  the  ice-sheet  that  fragments  of  rock  from  the  centre  of  Sutherland 
have  been  carried  up  westward  across  the  main  water-parting  of  the 
country  and  have  been  dropped  on  the  western  side.^ 

In  North  America,  also,  abundant  evidence  is  afforded  of  a  northern 
ice-sheet  which  overrode  Canada  and  the  eastern  States,  southwards  to 
about  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  Several 
centres  of  dispersion  have  be^  noted  from  which  this  ice  moved  outward, 
chiefly  in  a  general  southerly  direction,  but  in  the  middle  part  the  ice 
streamed  northward  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  great  mountain  ranges 
farther  south  likewise  nourished  numerous  valley  glaciers,  which  radiated 
outwards  from  the  high  ground.  Some  further  details  regarding  the 
areas  covered  by  the  ice,  and  the  traces  of  glaciation  are  given  at 
pp.  1328-1346. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  northern  ice-sheet,  the  European  continent 
nourished  snow-fields  and  glaciers  wherever  the  ground  was  high  enough 
and  the  snowfall  heavy  enough  to  furnish  them.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  precipitation  of  moisture  during  the  Ice  Age,  as  at  present,  was 
greatest  towards  the  west,  and  consequently  in  the  western  tracts  the 
independent  snow-fields  and  glaciers  were  most  numerous  and  extensive. 
Even  at  the  present  time,  the  glaciers  of  the  western  part  of  the  Alpine 
^  Peach  and  Home,  Brit.  Assoc,  1892,  p.  720. 
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chain  are  larger  than  those  farther  east.  At  the  time  of  the  northeni 
ice-sheet  a  similar  local  difference  existed.  The  present  snow-fields  ao'l 
glaciers  of  these  mountains,  large  though  they  are,  form  no  more  than 
the  mere  shrunken  remnants  of  the  great  mantle  of  snow  and  ice  whicb 
then  overspread  Switzerland.  In  the  Bernese  Oberland,  for  example, 
the  valleys  were  filled  to  the  brim  with  ice,  which,  moving  northward-; 
crossed  the  great  plain,  and  actually  overrode  a  part  of  the  Juia 
Mountains;  for  huge  fragments  of  granite  and  other  rocks  from  the 
central  chain  of  the  Alps  are  found  high  on  the  slopes  of  that  range  oi 
heights.  The  Rhone  glacier  swept  westward  across  all  the  intervenin.: 
ridges  and  valleys,  and  left  its  moraine-heaps  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhon<f 
where  Lyons  now  stands.  At  the  same  time  the  high  grounds  of  the 
Lyonnais,  Beaujolais,  and  Auvergne  (lat.  45°  S.)  had  their  glacien^ 
Others  flourished  on  the  Iberian  tableland,  at  least  as  far  south  as  thf 
basin  of  the  Douro  (lat.  41°).  Eastwards  in  corresponding  latitude^ 
glacier  relics  become  scantier  and  disappear.  The  Vosges  possessed  a 
group  of  glaciers  which  have  left  behind  them  some  beautifully  perfeit 
moraines.  Less  extensive  were  those  of  the  Black  Forest,  Sudetcngebirge. 
and  Carpathians.  No  trace  of  glaciation  has  been  detected  in  the  Balkans. 
A  similar  relation  between  snowfall  and  glaciation  is  traceable  in  North 
America,  but  there  it  is  the  eastern  area  which  supported  the  massive 
ice-sheets,  while  the  western  plateaux  and  mountain-ranges,  which  were 
probably  then,  as  now,  comparatively  arid,  had  only  valley-glaciers. 

That  the  ice  in  its  march  across  the  land  striated  even  the  hardest 
rocks  by  means  of  the  sand  and  stones  which  it  pressed  against  them,  is 
a  proof  that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  terrestrial  surface  must  have 
been  at  this  time  abraded  and  lowered  in  level.  How  far  this  erosion 
proceeded,  or,  in  other  words,  how  much  of  the  undoubtedly  enormous 
denudation  everywhere  visible  over  the  glaciated  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  is  attributable  to  the  actual  work  of  land-ice,  is  a  problem 
which  may  never  be  satisfactorily  solved.  There  seems  good  ground  for  the 
belief  that  a  thick  cover  of  rotted  rock — the  result  of  ages  of  previous  sub- 
aerial  waste — lay  over  the  surface,  and  that  the  "glacial  deposits'*  consist  in 
great  measure  of  this  material,  moved  and  *reassorted  by  ice  and  water 
(pp.  458,  552).  The  land,  as  above  remarked,  had  the  same  general 
features  of  mountain,  valley,  and  plain  as  it  has  now,  even  before  the  ice 
settled  down  upon  it.  But  the  prominences  of  solid  rock  reached  by 
the  ice  were  rounded  off  and  smoothed  over,  the  pre-glacial  soils  with  the 
covering  of  weathered  material  were  in  large  measure  ground  up  anil 
pushed  away,  the  valleys  were  correspondingly  deepened  and  widened, 
and  the  plains  were  strewn  with  ice-borne  debris.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  influence  of  the  moving  ice-sheets  has  been  far  from  uniform  upon 
the  rocks  exposed  to  it,  this  variation  arising  from  differences  in  the 
powers  of  resistance  of  the  rocks,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  mass,  slope, 
and  grinding  power  of  the  ice  on  the  other.  Over  the  lowlands,  as  in 
Central  Scotland  and  much  of  the  north  German  plain,  the  rocks  are 
for  the  most  part  concealed  under  deep  glacial  debris.  But  in  the  more 
undulating  hilly  ground,  particularly  in  the  north  and  north-west^  the 
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ice  has  effected  the  most  extraordinary  abrasion.  It  is  hardly  possible, 
indeed,  to  describe  adequately  in  words  these  regions  of  most  intense 
glaciation.  The  old  gneiss  of  Norway  and  Sutherlandshire,  for  example, 
has  been  so  eroded,  smoothed,  and  polished  that  it  stands  up  in  endless 
rounded  hummocks,  many  of  them  still  smooth  and  curved  like  dolphins' 
backs,  with  little  pools,  tarns,  and  larger  lakes  lying  in  basins  of  the  bare 
rock  between  them.  Seen  from  a  height  the  ground  appears  like  a 
billowy  sea  of  cold  grey  stone.  The  lakes,  each  occupying  a  hollow  of 
erosion,  seem  scattered  broadcast  over  the  landscape.  So  enduring  is 
the  rock  that,  even  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  an  interval,  it  retains  its 
ice- worn  aspect  almost  as  unimpaired  as  if  the  work  of  the  glacier  had 
been  done  only  a  few  generations  since.^  The  abundant  smoothed  and 
striated  rock-basin  lakes  of  the  northern  parts  of  £urope  and  North 
America  are  a  striking  evidence  of  ice-action  (pp.  552,  1386).  The 
phenomenon  of  "  giants'  kettles,"  characteristic  of  many  glaciated  rock- 
surfaces  (p.  551),  is  another  mark  of  the  same  process  of  erosion. 

Ice-crumpled  and  disrupted  Eocks. — While  the  general  surface 
of  the  land  has  been  abraded  by  the  ice-sheets,  more  yielding  portions  of 
the  rocks  have  been  broken  off,  bent  back,  or  corrugated  by  the  pressure 
of  the  advancing  ice  (pp.  548,  669).  Huge  blocks  300  yards  or  more 
in  length  have  been  bodily  displaced  and  launched  forward  on  glacial 
detritus.  Such  are  some  of  the  enormous  masses  of  chalk  displaced 
and  imbedded  in  the  drift  of  the  Cromer  clifils,  and  the  transported 
sheets  of  Lincolnshire  Oolite  found  in  Leicestershire.^  The  laminse  of 
shales  or  slates  are  observed  to  be  pushed  over  or  crumpled  in  the 
direction  of  ice  movement.  Occasionally  tongues  of  the  glacial  detritus 
which  was  simultaneously  being  pressed  forward  under  the  ice  have 
been  intruded  into  cracks  in  the  strata,  so  as  to  resemble  veins  of 
eruptive  rock.* 

Detritus  of  the  Ice -sheet. — Underneath  the  great  ice-sheet, 
and  probably  partly  incorporated  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  ice,^ 
there  accumulated  a  mass  of  earthy,  sandy,  and  stony  matter  (till, 
boulder- clay,  " grundmorane,"  " moraine-profonde,"  "older  diluvium") 
which,  pushed  along  and  ground  up,  was  the  material  wherewith  the 
characteristic  flowing  outlines  and  smoothed,  striated  surfaces  were 
produced.*     This   "glacial  drift"  spreads   over  the  low  grounds  that 

*  Some  of  these  roches  inoutonrUes  in  N.W.  Scotland  may  be  of  Palaeozoic  age,  and  the 
Torridonian  breccias  which  cover  them  have  a  sing:iilarly  *' glacial "  aspect  {Nature,  August 
1880,  and  anU,  p.  891). 

*  Mr.  Fox  Strangways  has  noticed  one  such  sheet  near  Melton  which  measures  at  least 
300  yards  in  length  by  100  in  breadth,  but  may  extend  beneath  the  boulder-clay  to  a 
greater  distance.     Report  of  Oeol.  Surv.  United  Kingdom  for  1892,  p.  249. 

*  On  the  disruption  of  the  Chalk  below  the  Till  of  Cromer  see  C.  Beid  on  **  Geology  of 
Cromer,"  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  1882.  For  analogous  phenomena  at  Moens  Klint,  off  the  coast 
of  Denmark,  see  Johnstrup,  Z,  D.  Q.  O,  xxvi.  (1874),  p.  533.  Compare  also  H.  Credner, 
op.  ciL  xxxii.  (1880),  p.  75.     F.  Wahnschaffe,  op.  dt.  xxxiv.  (1882),  p.  562. 

**  Bruckner,  Penek*s  Geographische  Abhandl.  Baud  I.  Hfeft  1. 

*  As  above  suggested,  the  materials  of  the  till,  at  least  at  the  beginning,  may  have  con- 
sisted largely  of  a  layer  of  decomposed  rock  due  to  prolonged  pre-glacial  disintegration.     The 
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were  buried  under  the  northern  ice-sheets,  resting  usually  on  surfaces 
of  rock  that  have  been  worn  smooth,  disrupted,  or  crumpled  by  ice.  It 
is  not  spread  out,  however,  as  a  uniform  sheet,  but  varies  greatly  in 
thickness  and  in  irregularity  of  surface.  Especially  round  the  moun- 
tainous centres  of  dispersion,  it  is  apt  to  occur  in  long  ridges  ("  drums," 
or  "  drumlins  "),  which  run  in  the  general  direction  of  the  rock-striation, 
that  is,  in  the  path  of  the  ice-movement.  It  may  be  traced  up  many 
valleys  into  the  mountains,  underlying  the  moraines  of  the  later  glacia- 
tion.  In  other  valleys,  it  has  been  removed  by  the  younger  glaciers.  In 
most  glaciated  countries  the  boulder-clay  is  not  one  continuous  deposit, 
but  may  be  separated  into  two  or  more  distinct  formations,  which  lie  one 
on  the  other,  and  mark  distinct  and  successive  periods  of  time. 

In  those  areas  which  served  as  independent  centres  of  dispersion  for 
the  ice-sheet,  boulder-clay  partakes  largely  of  the  local  character  of  the 
rocks  of  each  district  where  it  occurs.  Thus  in  Scotland,  the  clay  varies 
in  colour  and  composition  as  it  is  traced  from  district  to  district.  Over 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  it  is  dark,  over  the  Old  Ked  Sandstones  it  is 
red,  over  the  Silurian  rocks  it  is  fawn-coloured.  The  material  of  the 
deposit  is  generally  an  earthy  or  stony  clay,  which  in  the  lower  parts  is 
often  exceedingly  compact  and  tenacious.  The  higher  portions  are 
frequently  loose  in  texture,  but  alternations  of  hard  tough  clay  and  more 
friable  material  may  be  met  with  in  the  same  deposit.  In  general, 
boulder-clay  is  unstratiiied,  its  materials  being  irregidarly  and  tumultu- 
ously  heaped  together.  But  rude  traces  of  bedding  may  not  infrequently 
be  detected,  while  in  some  cases,  especially  in  the  higher  clays,  distinct 
stratification  or  intercalated  seams  of  sand  or  gravel  may  be  observed. 

The  great  majority  of  the  stones  in  boulder-clay  are  of  local  origin, 
not  always  from  the  immediately  adjacent  rocks,  but  from  points 
within  a  distance  of  a  few  miles.  ^  Evidence  of  transport  can  be  gathered 
from  the  stones,  for  they  are  found  in  almost  every  case  to  include  a  pro- 
portion of  fragments  which  have  come  from  a  distance.  The  direction 
of  transport  indicated  by  the  percentage  of  travelled  stones  agrees  with  the 
traces  of  ice-movement  as  shown  by  the  rock-striae.  Thus,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  while  most  of  the  fragments 
are  from  the  surrounding  Carboniferous  rocks,  from  5  to  20  per  cent 
have  come  eastward  from  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  range  of  the  Ochil 
Hills — a  distance  of  25  or  30  miles ;  while  2  to  5  per  cent  are  pieces  of 
the  Highland  rocks,  which  must  have  come  from  high  grounds  at  least 
50  miles  to  the  north-west.  The  farther  the  stones  in  the  till  have 
travelled,  the  smaller  they  usually  are.     Aa  each  main  mass  of  elevated 

mxumer  in  which  the  glaciers  of  Spitzbergen  and  GreenlaDd  involve  and  press  forward  and 
upward  the  detritus  beneath  them,  has  been  described  at  pp.  544-548.  That  the  ice  can 
override  soft  deposits  without  displacing  them,  has  been  noticed  in  Alaska,  and  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  occasional  and  sometimes  extensive  preservation  of  UDdistnrbed  loose  pre- 
glacial  deposits  under  the  till  is  presented  by  the  "Forest-bed"  group,  which  has  escaped 
for  so  wide  a  space  under  the  Crdmer  cliffs,  with  their  proofs  of  enormous  ice  movement 

1  See  R.  D.  Salisbury,  *'The  l/ocal  Origin  of  Glacial  Drift,"  Joum.  OeoC  viii.  (1900),  p. 
426.     This  general  local  origin  is  m  marked  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  aa  in  Eiurope. 
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ground  seems  to  have  caused  the  ice  to  move  outward  from  it  for  a 
certain  distance,  until  the  stream  coalesced  with  that  descending  from 
some  other  height,  the  bottom-moraine  or  boulder-clay,  as  it  was  pushed 
along,  would  doubtless  take  up  local  d6bris  by  the  way,  the  detritus  of 
each  district  becoming  more  and  more  ground  up  and  mixed,  until  of  the 
stones  from  remoter  regions  only  a  few  harder  fragments  might  be  left 
In  cases  where  no  prominent  ridges  interrupted  the  march  of  the  ice- 
sheet,  and  where  the  ground  was  low  and  covered  with  soft  loose 
deposits,  blocks  of  hard  crystalline  rocks  might  continue  to  be  recognis- 
able far  from  their  source.  Thus  in  the  stony  clay  and  gravel  of  the 
plains  of  Northern  Germany  and  Holland,  besides  the  abundant  locally- 
derived  detritus,  fragments  occur  which  have  had  an  unquestionably 
northern  origin.  Some  of  the  rocks  of  Scandinavia,'  Finland,  and  the 
Upper  Baltic  are  of  so  distinctive  a  kind  that  they  can  be  recognised  in 
small  pieces.  The  peculiar  syenite  of  Laurwig,  in  the  south  of  Norway, 
has  been  found  abundantly  in  the  drift  of  Denmark;  it  occurs  also 
in  that  of  Hamburg,  and  has  been  detected  even  in  the  boulder-clay 
of  the  Holderness  cliffs  in  Yorkshire.  The  well-known  rhombenporphyry 
of  Southern  Norway  has  likewise  been  recognised  at  Cromer,  in  Holder- 
ness, and  around  Cambridge.  Fragments  of  the  Silurian  rocks  from 
Gothland,  or  from  the  Russian  islands  Dago  or  Oesel,  are  scattered 
abundantly  through  the  drift  of  the  North  German  plain,  and  have  been 
met  with  as  far  as  the  north  of  Holland.  Pieces  of  granite,  gneiss, 
various  schists,  porphyries,  and  other  rocks,  probably  from  the  north 
of  Europe,  occur  in  the  till  of  Norfolk.^  These  transported  fragments 
are  an  impressive  testimony  to  the  movements  of  the  northern  ice.  No 
Scandinavian  blocks  have  been  met  with  in  Scotland,  for  the  Scottish 
ice  was  massive  enough  to  move  out  into  the  basin  of  the  North  Sea, 
until  it  met  the  northern  ice-sheet  streaming  down  from  Scandinavia, 
which  was  thereby  kept  from  reaching  the  more  northerly  parts  of 
England. 

The  stones  in  boulder-clay  have  a  characteristic  form  and  surface. 
They  are  usually  oblong,  have  one  or  more  flat  sides  or  "soles,"  are 
smoothed  or  polished,  and  have  their  edges  worn  round  (Fig.  159). 
Where  they  consist  of  a  fine-grained  enduring  rock,  they  are  almost 
invariably  striated,  the  striae  running  on  the  whole  with  the  long  axis  of 
the  stone,  though  one  set  of  scratches  may  be  seen  crossing  and  partially 
effacing  another,  which  would  necessarily  happen  as  the  stones  shifted 
their  position  under  the  ice.  These  markings  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  on  the  solid  rocks  underneath  the  boulder-clay,  and  have  manifestly 
been  produced  in  the  same  way  by  the  mutual  friction  of  rocks,  stones, 
and  grains  of  sand  as  the  whole  mass  of  d6bris  was  being  steadily  pushed 
on  in  one  general  direction. 

As  above  remarked,  boulder-clay  is  not  always  a  single  continuous. 

^  These  erratics,  from  their  petrographical  characters,  appear  to  me  to  be  certainly  not 
from  Scotland.  Had  that  been  their  source  they  could  not  have  failed  to  be  accom- 
panied by  abundant  fragments  of  the  rocks  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  which  are  conspicuously 
absent     See  V.  Madsen,  Q,  J.  O.  S.  zlix.  (1893),  p.  114. 
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deposit  On  the  contrary,  when  a  sufficiently  large  extent  of  it  is  examined, 
evidence  can  commonly  be  found  of  two  or  more  distinct  divisions. 
These  are  separable  from  each  other  by  differences  of  colour,  composition, 
and  texture,  sometimes  by  an  intercalated  deposit  of  another  kind.  An 
attentive  study  of  them  shows  that  they  have  been  formed  successively 
under  ice-sheets  moving  often  from  different  directions  and  transporting 
different  materials.  Their  limits  of  distribution  also  vary,  the  lower  and 
older  subdivisions  extending  farther  south  and  spreading  over  a  wider 
area  than  the  upper. 

It  has  occasionally  happened  that  during  the  movements  of  the  ice  a 
series  of  boulders  near  each  other  and  about  the  same  general  level  in  the 
boulder-clay  have  been  all  scored  and  striated  in  the  same  direction. 
Such  "striated  pavements"  were  first  noticed  in  Scotland  by  Milne  Home 
and  Maclaren,^  and  afterwards  by  Hugh  Miller  and  others.  They  prob- 
ably indicate  intervals  during  which  the  ice  may  have  been  stationary 
or  even  retreated,  and  after  which  it  again  advanced,  ploughing  its  way 
through  the  overlying  detritus  down  to  the  platform  on  which  these 
boulders  had  been  deposited. 

The  boulder-clay  has  been  regarded  as  a  characteristically  unfossili- 
ferous  deposit.  In  maritime  districts,  indeed,  it  has  long  been  known  to 
contain  broken  marine  shells,  and  as  the  harder  fragments  of  these  shells 
are  often  striated,  the  opinion  has  gained  ground  that  their  presence 
proves  the  ice-sheet  to  have  crossed  parts  of  the  sea-bed  and  to  have 
ploughed  up  the  sea-floor.  Further  research  in  recent  years,  however, 
has  shown  that  minute  marine  organisms  are  much  more  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  deposit  than  had  been  believed.  Foraminifera  have  been 
obtained  from  the  clay  from  a  wide  region  of  Scotland  at  all  heights  up 
to  1061  feet  above  the  sea.  Similar  microzoa  have  been  obtained  from 
the  boulder-clays  of  the  west  of  England,  while  in  Canada  they  have  been 
found  in  boulder-clay  at  heights  of  1850  and  1900  feet  near  Victoria  on 
the  Saskatchewan  river,  far  in  the  heart  of  the  continent.^  The  question 
of  the  extent  of  the  glacial  submergence  is  discussed  at  p.  1317. 

Interglacial  beds. — ^That  the  deposition  of  boulder-clay  was 
interrupted  by  milder  intervals,  when  the  ice,  partially  at  least,  retreated 
from  the  land  and  allowed  trees  and  other  vegetation  to  grow  up  to 
heights  of  800  or  900  feet  above  the  sea,  was  first  proved  for  Britain  by 
observations  at  Chapel  Hall,  Lanarkshire.^  During  the  forty  years 
which  have  intervened  since  these  observations  were  published,  a  large 

1  D.  Milne  Home,  Trans,  R.  S.  Ediru  xiv.  (1838),  p.  310 ;  C.  Maclaren,  «G«ology  of  Fife 
and  the  Lothians,'  1839  ;  Hugh  Miller,  'Geology  of  Edinburgh  and  its  Neighbourhood,*  p. 
35  ;  Hugh  Miller  (son),  Proc,  Roy,  Phys,  Soc,  Edin,  vii.  (1884),  pp.  156-189.  An  instance 
from  Wilson,  New  York,  is  described  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  Joum.  Gtol.  vi.  (1898)  p.  771, 
who  supposes  that  the  boulders  were  pressed  into  their  present  positions  by  the  later  eroding 
ice-sheet. 

*  See,  for  Scotland,  J.  Wright,  Trans.  Gtol.  Soc.  Glasgcno,  1894,  pp.  263,  270  ;  J.  Smith, 
BrU.  Assoc.  1896.  For  west  of  England,  T.  M.  Reade,  Oeol.  Mag.  1892,  p.  810;  1896, 
p.  642  ;  Proc.  Liverpool  (ied.  Soc.  1893,  p.  36  ;  1899,  p.  360  ;  Q.  J,  G.  S,  liii.  (1897),  p.  341. 
For  Canada,  G.  M.  Dawson,  Joum.  Geol.  1897,  p.  267. 

*  A.  G.  Trans.  Oeol.  Soc.  Glasgow,  vol.  i.  PartiL  (1868). 
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amount  of  additional  information  on  this  subject  has  been  collected  in  the 
British  Islands,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  North  America.  The 
boulder-clays  are  now  well  known  to  be  split  up  with  inconstant  and 
local  stratifications  of  sand,  gi-avel,  and  clay,  often  well  stratified,  pointing 
to  conditions  quite  distinct  from  those  under  which  ordinary  boulder-clay 
was  accumulated.  These  intercalations  have  been  recognised  as  bearing 
witness  to  intervals  when  the  ice  retired  and  when  ordinary  water-action 
came  into  play  over  the  ground-moraine  thus  exposed.  Much  controversy, 
however,  has  arisen  as  to  the  chronological  value  to  be  assigned  to  these 
intervals.  To  some  geologists  the  intercalations  in  the  boulder-clay 
appear  to  indicate  little  more  than  seasonal  variations  in  the  limits  and 
thickness  of  the  ice  sheets,  such  as  now  affect  the  glaciers  of  Scandinavia 
and  the  Alps.  To  others,  again,  they  furnish  proof  of  successive  inter- 
glacial  periods  by  which  the  long  Ice  Age  was  broken  up.  Thus  Pro- 
fessor James  Geikie,  recently  reviewing  the  whole  evidence  on  the 
subject,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  really  in  Europe  six 
glacial  intervals  embraced  within  what  is  called  the  Glacial  Period, 
separated  from  each  other  by  five  interglacial  periods  of  mild  tempera- 
ture.    These  he  arranges  and  names  as  in  the  subjoined  table  :  ^ — 

11.   Upi)er  Tiirbarian  or  6th  Glacial  Epoch,  indicated  by  the  deposits  of  peat  which 
underlie  the  lower  raised  beaches. 
10.  Upper  Fore.stian  or  5th  Interglacial  Epoch,  shown  by  a  buried  forest,  with  a 
fauna  and  flora  indicative  of  a  temperate  and  dry  climate. 
9.  Lower  Turbarian  or  5th  Glacial   Epoch,  representee!  by  certain  peat  deposits 
overlying  the  lower  Forest-bed,  by  the  Carse-clays  and  raised  beaches  of  Scot- 
laud,  and  in  part  by  the  LiUorina-ci&ys  of  Scandinavia. 
8.   Lower  Forestian  or  4th  Interglacial  Epoch,  embracing  the  great  fresh-water 
lake  of  the  Baltic  area  {Ancylu8-heds\  the  lower  forests  under  peat  bogs, 
and  the  LUti/rina -clsiys  of  Scandinavia  in  part. 
7.  Mecklenburgian  or  4th  Glacial  Epoch,  especially  displayed  in  the  ground-moraines 
and  terminal  moraines  of  the  last  great  Baltic  glacier,  which  reach  their  southern 
limit   in    Mecklenburg ;  to   the  same  stage  are  assigned  the  Yoldia-hedH  of 
Scandinavia  and  the  100  feet  terrace  of  Scotland. 
6.  Neudeckian  or  3rd  Interglacial  Epoch,  represented  by  marine  and  fresh-water 
deposits  between  the  boulder-clays  of  the  southern  Baltic  coast-lands. 
6.  Polandian  or  3rd  Glacial  Epoch,  represented  by  the  glacial  and  fluvio-glacial 
accumulations  of  the  minor  Scandinavian  ice-sheet,  and  the  "  Upper  boulder- 
clay  "  of  northern  and  western  Euroj^e. 
4.  Helvetian  or  2nd  Interglacial  Epoch,  represented  by  the  lignites  of  Switzer- 
land, tlie  interglacial  beds  of  Britain,  &c. 
3.  Saxonian  or  2nd  Glacial  E])och,  including  the  accumulations  of  the  period  of 
maximum  glaciation,  when  the  northern  ice-sheet  extended  to  the  low  grounds 
of  Saxony,  and  the  Alpine  glaciers  formed  the  moraines  of  the  outer  zone. 
2.  Norfolkian  or  1st  Interglacial  Epoch,  typically  represented  by  the  Forest-bed 
series  of  Norfolk. 
1.  Scanian  or  1st  Glacial  Epoch,  represented  only  in  the  south  of  Sweden  (Scania), 
which  was  overri<iden  by  a  large  Baltic  glacier.     To  tliis  period  may  belong  tlie 

*  Jottni.  (>eoi.  iii.  (1895),  p.  241.  This  classification  is  liere  given  as  an  illustration  of  the 
more  detailed  schemes  of  subdivision  which  have  been  proposed.  But  its  applicability  to  the 
north  of  Europe  has  been  calle<l  in  question.  Professor  Keilhack  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Prussian  Geological  Survey  are  of  opinion  that  the  ground- moraine  called  the  Upper  boulder- 
clay  .shows  no  proof  of  belonging  to  more  than  a  single  ice-epoch  {op.  cit.  v.  (1897),  p.  118), 
while  N.  O.  Hoist  maintains  that  there  has  been  only  one  glacial  period  in  Sweden  {Sverig. 
Qeol,  UmlersOif.  ser.  C.  No.  151,  1895  :  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  W.  Wolff,  Berlin, 
J.  Springer,  1899). 
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Chillesford  Clay  and  Weybowrn   Crag  of  Norfolk,   and  the  oldest  terminal 
moraines  and  flavio-glacial  gravels  of  the  Arctic  lands.  ^ 

Much  difficulty  in  forming  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  importance 
of  these  obvious  interruptions  in  the  deposition  of  the  boulder-clay 
arises  from  the  absence  of  continuous  sections  wherein  the  order  of 
succession  of  the  several  stages  of  the  glacial  history  can  be  demonstrated 
by  visible  relations  of  superposition.  A  section  at  one  locality  has  to  be 
correlated  with  another  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and  assumptions 
have  to  be  made  as  to  the  identity  or  difference  of  the  various  deposits. 
The  evidence  of  fossils  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  available,  for  it  is  so 
fragmentary  as  to  have  given  hitherto  little  aid  in  determining  the 
chronology  of  the  deposits  in  which  it  occurs.  The  most  successful  effort 
to  utilise  the  marine  shells  of  the  late  glacial  and  post-glacial  deposits 
for  purposes  of  stratigraphical  subdivision  and  correlation  is  that  of 
Prof.  Brogger  in  the  Christiania  district.  =^ 

The  existence  of  two  distinct  deposits  of  boulder-clay,  which  has 
been  found  to  be  so  widely  recognisable,  with  an  intervening  group  of 
sands,  gravels,  clays,  and  peat-beds,  may  be  taken  to  afford  good  proof  of 
two  advances  and  retreats  of  the  ice-sheets,  with  an  interval  of  milder 
climatal  conditions  between  them.  The  lower  boulder-clay  probably  marks 
the  greatest  extent  of  the  ice.  The  upper  boulder-clay  shows  that 
though  the  ice  on  returning  attained  huge  dimensions  and  formed  con- 
tinuous ice  sheets  over  much  of  Northern  Europe,  it  did  not  descend  as  far 
as  at  first.  Yet  while  these  two  main  epochs  of  maximum  cold  appear  to 
be  satisfactorily  established,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  each  of 
them  may  have  included  minor  fluctuations  in  temperature  or  in  snowfall, 
so  that  the  ice-sheets  may  have  alternately  or  intermittently  advanced  and 
retreated  over  considerable  tracts  of  country.  The  ground-moraine,  when 
thus  laid  bare,  may  have  been  reassorted  by  water,  arising  from  the  melt- 
ing of  the  ice  or  of  snow,  so  that  as  the  ice  once  more  moved  forward,  it 
here  and  there  pushed  its  detritus  over  the  aqueous  deposits  of  the  milder 
interval.  But  the  contrast  between  the  lower  and  upper  boulder-clay  in 
composition  and  extent  shows  that  the  interval  which  separated  them 
was  probably  of  prolonged  duration.  That  there  is  here  evidence  of  at 
least  one  important  interglacial  period  is  generally,  though  not  universallv, 
admitted.  But  many  able  observers  do  not  consider  that  the  evidence  at 
present  known  warrants  us  to  advance  further,  and  they  refuse  to  recognise 
the  multiplication  of  such  periods  as  has  been  proposed.  It  certainly 
seems  safer,  when  the  scattered  state  and  uncertainty  of  the  correlation  of 
the  deposits  are  considered,  to  suspend  judgment  on  this  subject  and  to 

^  Professor  Chamberlin  has  proposed  an  analogous  classification  of  the  glacial  deposits  of 
the  United  States,  recognising  an  alternation  of  glacial  and  interglacial  epochs,  Joum.  OfU. 
iii.  p.  270.  The  attention  of  the  student  should  be  directed  to  the  risk  of  error  from  the 
tendency  of  superficial  glacial  deposits  to  slip,  and  thus  to  overlie  more  recent  deposits,  and 
produce  a  deceptive  appearance  of  interglacial  alternations.  Mr.  Clement  Reid  has  pointed 
out  that  some  supposed  inteiglacial  peat-beds  contain  the  seeds  of  introduced  and  cultured 
plants  and  cannot  therefore,  as  now  exposed,  be  of  the  age  claimed  for  them,  GeoL  Ma^. 
189.5,  p.  217.  2  Cited  on  p.  1S02. 
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>)e  content  with  the  recognition  meanwhile  of  one  great  interglacial  period. 
The  best  evidence  for  such  a  period  is  supplied  by  layers  of  sand,  gravel, 
or  stratified  clay  intercalated  in  the  boulder-clay  or  moraine  deposits,  and 
accompanied  with  beds  of  peat  or  lignite,  and  an  association  of  the 
remains  of  terrestrial  plants  and  animals,  sometimes  with  fresh-water 
shells.  Such  intercalations  are  widely  distributed  between  the  lower  and 
upper  boulder-clays  of  Britain,  and  in  the  older  moraine  series  of 
Switzerland.  Obviously,  however,  deposits  of  the  same  age  may  survive 
outside  the  glaciated  regions,  though  there  may  be  no  very  reliable  means 
of  establishing  their  correlation.  Thus  the  older  alluvial  terraces  of  the 
south  of  England  and  north-west  of  France,  with  their  remains  of  extinct 
mammals  and  human  implements,  have  been  regarded  as  equivalents  of 
some  of  the  interglacial  deposits. 


Fig.  491.— Mammoth  (Elephas  primigenitu) 
From  the  skeleton  in  the  Musde  Royal,  Brusnels  (much  reducedX 

Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  Glacial  Period. — As  great  oscillations  of 
climate  took  place  during  the  Ice  Age  and  in  some  cases  probably  lasted 
for  a  long  time,  the  plants  and  animals  both  of  land  and  sea  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  seriously  affected.  During  the  cold  intervals  northern  forms 
would  probably  migrate  southwards,  and  in  the  warmer  episodes  southern 
forms  would  push  their  way  northward.  Among  the  distinctively  Arctic 
or  northern  plants  may  be  cited  Salix  polaris,  S.  reticulata,  Betula  nana, 
Dryas  octopetala,  and  numerous  mosses,  such  as  Brijum  Uicustre  and  Hf/pnum 
rallichraurrL  The  Arctic  terrestrial  animals  include  the  mammoth  (Fig. 
491),  woolly  rhinoceros,  musk-sheep  (Fig.  492),  reindeer  (Fig.  496),  Arctic 
fox,  and  lemming. 

The  marine  invertebrate  fauna  shared,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  the 
effects  of  the  meteorological  and  geographical  changes.  During  the  times 
of  great  cold  northern  species  found  their  way  southwards,  some  of  them 
even  as  far  as  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  MoUusks  and  foraminifera, 
now  only  living  in  high  Arctic  seas,  then  flourished  abundantly  over  the 
submerged  south  of  Norway,  such  as  Pecten  islandicus,  Partlandia  (Yoldia) 
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ardkay  Numlana  (Leda)  pemtila,  Tellina  (Macopia)  calcarea(  =  laia),  Saxicam 
arctica,  Polystomella  ardica.  Among  the  immigrants  into  Britain  were  Perttn 
islandicuSj  Tellina  (Macoma)  calcarea,  Fortlandia  (Yoldia)  ardiea,  and  a 
number  of  others  (Fig.  494).  These  flourished  while  the  cold  lasted,  but 
were  eventually  killed  off  as  the  temperature  rose,  and  are  now  restricted 
to  Arctic  waters.^  The  marine  vertebrate  fauna  was  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  species  which  have  long  retreated  to  the  far  north,  such 
as  the  Arctic  seals,  whales,  morse,  and  others.  Thus  from  the  higher 
raised  beaches  and  glacial  brick  clays  of  Scotland  the  remains  of  the 
Arctic  floe-rat  (Phoca  hispida)  have  been  obtained  at  a  number  of  places.- 

During  interglacial  conditions  the  climate  in  the  northern  parts  of  our 
hemisphere  was  probably  more  equable  and  mild  than  at  present,  with  a 
higher  mean  temperature  and  at  certain  intervals  a  greater  precipitation 
of  moisture.*  From  the  general  aspect  of  the  flora  and  fauna  preserved 
in  interglacial  deposits  in  Britain  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  there 
was  then  more  sunshine  than  now.  Mr.  Reid  has  suggested  that  the 
scarcity  of  thoroughly  aquatic  mollusks  and.of  fish  indicates  that  during 
some  stages,  at  least,  the  climate,  while  colder  than  at  present,  was 
dry  rather  than  moist.*  As  a  result  of  more  favourable  meteorological 
conditions  vegetation  flourished  even  far  north  where  it  can  now  hardly 
exist.  The  frozen  tundras  of  Siberia  appear  then  to  have  supported 
forests  which  have  long  since  been  extirpated,  the  present  northern  limit 
of  living  trees  lying  far  to  the  southward.  Indications  of  a  more  equable 
and  milder  climate  are  likewise  supplied  by  the  plant-remains  found  in 
Pleistocene  tufas  of  different  parts  of  Europe,  where  species  now  restricted 
to  more  southern  countries  were  then  able  to  flourish,  together  with  those 
which  are  still  native  there. ^ 

The  interglacial  terrestrial  fauna  was  marked  more  especially  by  the 
presence  of  the  last  of  the  huge  pachyderms,  which  had  for  so  many  ages 
been  the  lords  of  the  European  forests  and  pastures.  The  mammoth  and 
rhinoceros,  which  then  roamed  over  the  plains  of  Siberia  and  across  most, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  Europe,  were  probably  driven  southward  by  the  increas- 
ing cold.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  survived  some  of  the  advances 
of  the  ice,  returning  into  their  former  haunts  when  a  less  wintry  climate 
allowed  the  vegetation  on  which  they  browsed  once  more  to  overspread 
the  land.^*     Some  of  the  mammals  now  restricted  to  the  far  north  likewise 

*  Valuable  lists  of  the  mollusks  of  the  Glacial  Period  are  given  by  Brdgger  in  the 
luenioir  cited  on  p.  1302.  An  ample  catalogue  of  the  foraminifera  has  been  prepannl  by 
V.  Madsen,  *  Meddelelser  fra  Dansk  Geolog.  Forening,'  No.  2,  1895. 

-  Sir  W.  Turner,  Jouru.  Anat.  Physiol,  iv.  (1878),  p.  260. 
3  J.  CroU,  PhU.  May.  1885,  p.  36. 

*  He  has  discussed  the  bearing  of  past  flora.s  and  faunas  as  a  whole  upon  the  evolntion  of 
climate,  XaturaZ  Science  I  (1892),  p.  427  ;  iii.  (1893),  p.  367. 

5  Nathorst,  Englera  Bolanische  JaJirb.  1881,  p.  431;  C.  Schriitcr,  'Die  Flora  dei 
Eiszeit,'  Zurich,  1883. 

^  The  mnuimoth  lived  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Central  Italy, 
which  were  then  in  full  activity.  From  discoveries  in  Finland,  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  extinction  of  this  animal  may  not  have  been  much  before  historical  times.  A.  J. 
Malmgren,  Oefv.  Finsk.  !>/.  Soc.  Fork.  xvii.  p.  139.     Consult  Boyd  Dawkins  on  the  rangi' 
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found  their  way  into  countries  from  which  they  have  long  disappeared. 
The  reindeer  migrated  southwards  into  Switzerland,^  the  glutton  into 
Auvergne,  while  the  musk-sheep  and  Arctic  fox  travelled  certainly  as  far 
as  the  Pyrenees.  As  the  climate  became  less  chilly,  animals  of  a  more 
southern  type  advanced  into  Europe:  the  porcupine,  leopard,  African 
lynx,  lion,  striped  and  spotted  hyaenas,  African  elephant,  and 
hippopotamus. 

In  the  non-glaciated  regions  various  deposits  containing  remains  of 
land  animals  and  plants  have  been  tentatively  correlated  with  different 
parts  of  the  glacial  series,  but  such  com- 
parisons have  often  only  a  slender  basis  on 
which  to  rest.  Such  is  the  calcareous 
sandy  clay  which  covers  the  surface  of  the 
great  plains  between  South  Dakota  and 
Texas  and  which  has  been  named  the 
Sheridan  Stage  (Equus  beds)  from  its 
development  in  Sheridan  County,  Nebraska. 
In  that  State,  a  remarkable  assemblage  of 
mammalian  remains  has  been  obtained  near  Fig.  492.— Back  view  of  skuu  of  Musk- 
Hay  Springs  comprisinff  horses,  camels,  a     sheep (oiH6MTOo«^a*t«,0,Brick.earth, 

•xxxi.  fl  Jii.ul  Crayford,  Kent. 

vanety  of  the  mammoth  and  a  sloth,  to- 
gether with  the  remains  of  prairie  dogs,  gophers,  field  mice,  and  musk- 
rats — forms  still  living  on  the  neighbouring  plains.* 

Evidences  of  Submergence.* — Reference  has  been  made  in  the 
foregoing  pages  to  the  probability  that  at  the  time  of  maximum  glaciation 
the  land  in  northern  Europe  and  America  stood  at  a  higher  level  than  it 
does  now,  and  to  proofs  of  subsequent  submergence.  The  presence  of 
marine  shells  and  foraminifera  in  the  boulder-clay  has  been  held  by  some 
observers  to  indicate  the  marine  origin  of  the  clay  in  which  they  lie,  and 
thus  to  demonstrate  the  former  submergence  of  the  land  at  least  below 
the  upper  limit  at  which  they  have  been  found.  By  other  geologists 
these  organisms  in  the  boulder -clay  are  believed  to  have  been 
pushed  out  of  the  sea  floor  by  the  ice-sheets  and  carried  up  over  the 
land.  Obviously  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  occurrence  of  marine 
organisms  is  that  the  deposit  containing  them  has  been  laid  down 
on  the  sea-bottom,  from  which  it  has  subsequently  emerged  as  land. 
There  are  conditions,  however,  in  which  the  materials  of  the  sea-bed  may 
conceivably  be  spread  over  the  land  without  any  oscillation  of  the  litho- 
sphere.     We  have  seen  that  in  the  great  Greenland  glaciers  there  is  a 

of  the  mammoth  in  space  and  time,  (/  J.  a.  S.  xxxv.  (1879),  p.  138  ;  and  Sir  H.  Howorth, 
fw'ecd.  Mag,  1880  ;  *  The  Mammoth  and  the  Flood  '  and  *  The  Glacial  Nightmare,' 

^  On  the  distribution  of  the  reindeer  at  present  and  in  older  time,  see  C.  Struckmann, 
Zeitsch,  Deutaeh.  Ued.  Oes.  xxxii.  (1880),  p.  728. 

2  W.  D.  Matthew,  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat,  Hist.  xvi.  (1902),  p.  317. 

3  See  Prestwich,  PAt/.  TmTw.  vol.  clxxxiv.  (1893),  A.  pp.  903-984  ;  <^. /.  (r'.5.xlviii.  (1892), 
pp.  263-343.  D.  Bell,  Traus.  (Jeol.  Soc.  (iUisgmc,  1889,  p.  100  ;  1892,  p.  321.  T.  Mellard 
Reade,  deol.  Mag.  1892,  p.  310  ;  1893,  p.  19  ;  1896,  p.  542  ;  yalural  Science,  December 
1893,  and  papers  cited  on  later  pages. 
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marked  transport  of  detritus  f  ropi  the  bottom  to  the  surface  of  the  ice. 
Where  a  thick  ice-sheet  crosses  a  shallow  sea  this  kind  of  transport  may 
still  continue  and  may  result  in  the  enclosure  and  removal  of  more  or 
less  mud,  sand,  stones,  and  shells  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.^  As  the 
ice  is  pushed  out  of  the  marine  basin  by  the  pressure  of  the  mass 
behind  the  marine  detritus  may  bo  carried  up  upon  the  land.  Those 
who  adopt  this  explanation  of  the  marine  organisms  in  the  boulder- 
clay  point  in  support  of  their  views  to  the  universally  broken  and  even 
comminuted  condition  of  the  shells  and  their  frequent  striation,  to 
the  constant  separation  of  the  valves  of  the  lamellibranchs,  to  the 
absence  of  deep-water  forms  which  must  surely  have  been  living  in 
the  adjoining  seas,  and  to  the  remarkable  commingling  of  living  shallow- 
water  species  with  others  that  have  long  been  extinct.-  It  must  be 
admitted  that  during  the  Glacial  Period  ice-sheets  filled  and  crossed  the 
sounds  and  more  or  less .  enclosed  seas  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
How  high  they  may  have  been  pushed  out  of  the  sea-bottom  upon  the 
land  would  depend  on  their  mass  and  the  vis  a  tergo  that  impelled  them. 
Whether  they  could  climb  as  far  as  the  altitudes  at  which  marine  shells 
have  been  found  is  a  question  for  the  satisfactory  solution  of  which  our 
present  information  regarding  the  physics  of  great  ice -sheets  is  in- 
sufficient. 

As  already  stated,  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that'  at  the 
height  of  the  glaciation  or  some  time  before  it,  much  of  Northern 
Europe  and  North  America  stood  at  a  higher  level  than  it  has  since 
reached.  While  ice  still  abounded  on  its  surface  the  land  was  gradually 
submerged.  The  ice-fields  were  carried  down  below  the  sea-level,  where 
they  broke  up  and  cumbered  the  sea  with  floating  bergs.  The  heaps 
of  loose  debris  which  had  gathered  under  the  ice,  being  now  exposed 
to  waves,  ground -swell,  and  marine  currents,  were  thereby  more  or 
less  washed  down  and  reassorted.  Coast-ice,  no  doubt^  still  formed 
along  the  shores,  and  was  broken  up  into  moving  floes,  as  happens 
every  year  now  in  Northern  Greenland.  The  proofs  of  this  phase  of 
the  long  Glacial  Period  are  contained  in  shell -bearing  sands,  gravels, 
and  clays  overlying  the  coarse  older  till,  and  are  perhaps,  to  some 
extent,   furnished  by  erratic  blocks.^     It  is  difficult  to  determine  the 

^  Masses  of  submarine  clay,  as  has  }>een  suggested  by  various  observers,  may  conceivably 
be  ploughed  out  of  the  .sea-lx>ttom  and  be  transported  for  a  long  distance  without  the 
crushing  of  all  their  enclosed  organisms. 

«  P.  F.  Kendall,  (ieol.  Mag.  1892,  p.  491. 

^  For  a  study  of  the  late  glacial  and  post-glacial  depasits  which  chronicle  the  sacoe&s^ive 
phases  of  the  submergence,  see  the  memoir  of  Prof.  Briigger,  already  cited,  where  the 
subject  is  worked  out  in  great  detail  in  reference  to  the  region  of  Southern  Norway.  For  an 
account  of  the  dispersion  of  "  erratics,"  as  illustrated  by  those  of  England  «nd  Wales,  see 
Mackintosh,  Q.  J.  <i.  S,  xxxv.  (1879),  p.  425  ;  and  Reports  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
investigate  this  subject  by  the  British  Association,  1 872-95  ;  since  which  latter  year  the  re- 
constituted Committee  has  included  Scotland.  For  those  of  Scotland  much  information  has 
been  gathered  by  the  Boulder  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  ;  Pn<,  It^y, 
Soc.  Efiin.  1872  and  subsequent  years.  Erratic  blocks  have  probably  in  the  vast  miyority 
of  cases  been  dispersed  by  land-ice,  and  not  by  floating  ice. 
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extent  of  the  submergence,  and  no  part  of  the  chronicles  of  the  Ice  Age 
has  given  rise  to  more  discussion.  Those  who  hold  that  the  mere 
presence  of  marine  organisms  is  enough  to  prove  submergence,  maintain 
that  as  sea-shells  are  found  in  North  Wales  and  in  Cheshire  at  heights 
varying  up  to  1200  and  even  1350  feet,  the  country  must  have  been 
under  the  sea  at  least  up  to  these  altitudes.  Those  of  an  opposite 
opinion,  however,  urge  that  in  such  circumstances  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  there  would  have  been  other,  clearer  and  more  wide-spread 
evidence  of  so  extensive  a  general  submergence.  They  therefore  look 
upon  the  marine  organisms  as  having  been  ploughed  out  of  the  sea-floor 
by  the  ice-sheet.  This  view  might  be  accepted  as  a  reasonable  explana- 
tion for  the  phenomena  displayed  on  low  plains  and  maritime  tracts. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  ice  could  climb  out  of  such  a 
basin  as  that  of  the  Irish  Sea,  and  ascend  such  steep  slopes  as  those  of 
the  Welsh  hills  up  to  a  height  of  at  least  1350  feet,  or  how  the  great 
northern  ice- sheet  of  Canada  could  advance  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
carry  up  marine  organisms  to  a  height  of  1 900  feet  in  the  valley  of  the 
Saskatchewan. 

If  the  inference  be  accepted  to  which  the  evidence  of  the  submerged 
shell-banks  and  dead  littoral  Arctic  shells  on  the  bed  of  the  North 
Atlantic  appears  to  point,  a  stupehdous  subsidence  of  the  lithosphere  in 
the  northern  part  of  our  hemisphere  must  have  occurred  since  the  time  of 
maximum  glaciation.  The  submergence  indicated  by  marine  shells  in 
situ  on  the  land  would,  on  this  view,  represent  only  the  last  part  of  a 
period  of  sinking.  And  if  the  submarine  evidence  requires  a  subsidence 
of  perhaps  as  much  as  6000  or  8000  feet,  there  may  be  little  reason  to 
dispute  regarding  the  few  hundred  feet  of  difference  between  the  limits 
of  submergence  adopted  by  the  antagonists  above  referred  to.  If  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  testimony  of  marine  organisms  which  lie  in 
the  positions  wherein  they  lived  and  died,  we  obtain  a  criterion  which 
all  geologists  will  accept.  Such  a  criterion  is  furnished  by  stratified 
clays  and  other  sediments  which  represent  sea-bottoms.  Deposits  of  this 
character  have  been  recognised  over  wide  districts  of  northern  Europe  and 
Canada.  Thus  clays,  sands,  and  gravels  containing  an  Arctic  fauna  are 
abundant  all  round  the  coast  of  Scotland  at  a  height  of  1 00  feet.  Somis 
deposits  wherein  the  northern  shells  are  evidently  in  situ  as  they  lived 
and  died,  are  found  up  to  heights  of  about  600  feet.  There  seems 
therefore  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  submergence  reached  as  far  as  that 
limit ;  how  much  fartjier  it  went  must  remain  for  the  present  undeter- 
mined. From  the  same  kind  of  evidence,  southern  Scandinavia  is 
believed  to  have  been  submerged  to  a  depth  of  from  600  to  nearly  800 
feet.  Prof.  Brogger  has  proposed  the  term  "Christiania  period"  to 
denote  the  time  of  submergence,  which  not  improbably  coincides  with 
the  "  Champlain  period  "  of  American  glacialists.^ 

The  cause  of  submergence  has  been  variously  explained.  Some 
writers  have  supposed  that  the  attraction  of  the  vast  masses  of  ice  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  caused  a  rise  of  the  sea-level  in  these  regions  (p.  378). 

1  Op,  cit.  p.  205. 
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Others  have  suggested  that  the  load  of  ice  was  enough  to  press  down  the 
underlying  part  of  the  terrestrial  crust,  which  on  the  disappearance  of  the 
Arctic  conditions  would  rise  again.  ^  A  third  view  regards  the  movement 
as  one  of  the  lithosphere  itself.  For  reasons  already  assigned  I  regard 
the  last  interpretation  as  most  probable,  though  the  influence  of  the  ice 
may  possibly  have  to  some  slight  extent  contributed.  The  instability  of 
the  surface  of  the  lithosphere  during  Pleistocene  time  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  some  part  of  the  submerged  ground  was  again  raised  into  dry 
land  before  the  end  of  the  Glacial  Period.  We  know,  too,  that  in 
post-glacial  time  some  of  the  Arctic  lands  have  been  undergoing  an  up 
lift,  and  that  the  rate  of  elevation  varies  horizontally.^ 

When  the  land  once  more  emerged  from  the  sea  its  higher  grounds 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  glaciers,  which,  moving  over  the  surface,  no 
doubt  more  or  less  destroyed  the  deposits  that  would  otherwise  have 
remained  as  witnesses  of  the  presence  of  the  sea,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  great  bodies  of  water  discharged  from  the  retreating  glaciers  and 
snow-flelds  must  have  done  much  to  reassort  the  detritus  on  the  surface 
of  the  land.  That  ice  continued  to  float  about  in  the  seas  of  northern 
and  north-western  Europe  is  shown  by  the  striated  stones  contained  in 
the  fine  clays,  and  by  the  remarkably  contorted  structure  which  these 
clays  occasionally  display.  Sections  may  be  seen  (as  at  Cromer)  where, 
upon  perfectly  undisturbed  horizontal  strata  of  clay  and  sand,  other 
similar  strata  have  been  violently  crumpled,  while  horizontal  beds  lie 
directly  upon  them.  These  contortions  may  have  been  produced  by  the 
horizontal  pressure  of  some  heavy  body  moving  upon  the  originally  flat 
beds,  such  as  ice  in  the  form  of  an  ice-sheet  or  of  large  stranding  masses 
driven  aground  in  the  fjords  or  shallow  waters  where  the  clays 
accumulated ;  or  possibly,  in  some  cases,  sheets  of  ice,  laden  with  stones 
and  earth,  sank- and  were  covered  up  with  sand  and  clay,  which,  on  the 
subsequent  melting  of  the  ice,  would  subside  irregularly.  Another 
indication  of  the  presence  of  floating  ice  is  furnished  by  large  scattered 
boulders,  lying  on  the  stratified  sands  and  gravels.  Though  these  blocks 
probably  belong  as  a  rule  to  the  time  of  the  chief  glaciation,  they  may 
in  some  cases  have  been  shifted  about  by  floating  ice  during  the  sub- 
mergence. 

Second  Glaciatio n — R e-el e va t i o n — R aised  Beache s. — 
When  the  land  re-emerged,  the  temperature  all  over  central  and  northern 
Europe  was  again  severe.  The  northern  ice-sheet  once  more  advanced 
southwards,  but  did  not  again  attain  nearly  the  same  dimensions.  Fi-om 
the  direction  of  the  striae,  it  would  appear  sometimes  to  have  moved 
differently  from  its  previous  course,  occasionally  even  at  right  angles  to 
it.  In  the  basin  of  the  Baltic,  for  example,  the  later  direction  of  the  ice- 
stream  appears  to  have  been  south-westwards  and  westwards.  Besiiies 
the   evidence    of   this    direction    furnished    by    striated   rock -surfaces, 

^  This  view  has  been  especially  advocated  by  the  able  Swedish  glaclalist  Baron  G.  de  G<er. 
Bull,  Oeol,  Soc.  Amer.  iii.  (1892);  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  xxv.  (1892).  See  alsoaM/^,pL396. 

»  Messrs.  Garwood  and  Gregory,  Q.  J.  (/.  S.  liv.  (1898),  p.  219.  Recent  oscillatioos  of 
the  surface  of  the  lithosphere  are  referred  to  on  pp.  348-387,  1829,  1333,  1344,  1346. 
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abundant  fragments  of  the  fossiliferous  Silurian  rocks  of  Gothland  are 
strewn  over  the  Germanic  plan  even  as  far  as  Holland.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  during  this  second  advance  of  the  ice  the  Scottish 
and  Scandinavian  ice-sheets  were  again  united  over  what  is  now  the  floor 
of  the  North  Sea.  It  was  then  that  the  upper  boulder-clay  of  Britain 
was  formed.  The  glaciers  of  the  Alps  once  more  marched  outwards  over 
the  lower  grounds,  but  without  descending  so  far  as  before.  Their  limits 
are  marked  by  an  inner  group  of  moraines. 

From  its  second  maximum  the  ice-sheet  gradually  shrank  backward, 
though  probably  not  without  occasional  pauses  and  even  advances.  As 
it  retreated  from  the  lower  grounds  it  lost  the  aspect  of  a  continuous  ice- 
sheet,  and  when  it  reached  the  bases  of  the  mountains  it  eventually 
separated  into  valley-glaciers  radiating  from  each  principal  mass  of  high 
ground.  In  this  condition  also  there  was  probably  a  long  period 
of  oscillation,  the  glaciers  alternately  descending  and  shrinking  back- 
ward, as  they  still  continue  to  do,  with  variations  in  the  seasons. 
In  Britain  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  this  stage  in  the  history 
of  the  Ice  Age,  The  Scottish  Highlands,  being  the  largest  area  of 
high  ground  in  the  country,  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  ice.  Not 
only  did  every  group  of  mountains  nourish  its  own  glaciers;  even 
small  islands,  such  as  Arran  and  Hoy,  had  their  snow-flelds,  whence 
glaciers  crept  down  into  the  valleys  and  shed  their  moraines.  It  would 
appear  indeed  that  some  of  the  northern  glaciers  continued  to  reach  the 
sea-level  even  when  the  land  had  there  risen  to  near  or  quite  its  present 
elevation.  On  the  east  side  of  Sutherlandshire,  at  Brora,  and  on  the 
west  side  of  Koss-shire,  at  Loch  Torridon,  the  moraines  descend  to  the  50- 
feet  raised  beach ;  at  the  head  of  Loch  Eriboll,  they  come  down  to  the 
sea-level  and  even  extend  underneath  the  water,  showing  that  the  glacier 
at  the  head  of  that  fjord  actually  pushed  its  way  into  the  sea,  and  no 
doubt  calved  its  icebergs  there. 

Another  proof  of  the  magnitude  of  some  of  the  ice-streams  that  filled 
the  valleys  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  during  the  later  stages  of  the 
Glacial  Period  is  supplied  by  the  proofs  that  here  and  there  among  the 
loftier  or  broader  snow-fields  of  the  time  they  accumulated  in  front  of 
lateral  valleys,  the  drainage  of  which  was  in  consequence  ponded  back  and 
made  to  flow  out  in  an  opposite  direction  by  the  col  at  the  head  (p.  543). 
In  these  natural  reservoirs,  the  level  at  which  the  water  stood  for  a  time 
was  marked  by  a  horizontal  ledge  or  platform,  due  partly  to  erosion  of 
the  hillside,  but  chiefly  to  the  aiTest  of  the  descending  debris  when  it 
entered  the  water.  The  famous  "Parallel  Koads  of  Glen  Roy"  are 
familiar  examples,  but  other  instances  on  a  gigantic  scale  have  been  found 
in  the  northern  United  States  and  Canada  (p.  1343). 

The  gradual  retreat  of  the  glaciers  towards  their  parent  snow-fields 
is  admirably  revealed  by  their  moraines,  perched  blocks,  and  roches 
mautonn^es.  The  crescent-shaped  moraine-mounds  that  lie  one  behind 
another  may  be  followed  up  a  glen,  until  they  finally  die  out  about  the 
head,  near  what  must  have  been  the  edge  of  the  snow-field.  The  highest 
mounds,  being  the  last  to  be  thrown  down,  are  often  singularly  fresh. 
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They  frequently  enclose  small  lakes  or  pools  of  water,  which  have  not  yet 
been  filled  up  with  detritus  or  vegetation,  or  flat  peaty  bottoms  where 
the  process  of  filling  up  has  been  completed.  Huge  blocks  borne  from 
the  crags  above  them  are  strewn  over  these  heaps,  and  similar  erratics 
perched  on  ice-worn  knolls  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys  mark  some  of  the 
former  levels  of  the  ice.  In  Britain,  the  Scottish  Highlands,  the  southern 
uplands  of  Scotland,  the  hills  of  the  Lake  District  and  of  North  Wales 
present  admirable  examples  of  all  these  features. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  also  similar  evidence  remains  of  the 
gradual  retreat  of  the  ice.  In  many  tracts  of  high  ground  glaciers  no 
longer  exist.  In  the  Vosges,  for  example,  they  have  long  since  vanished, 
but  fresh  moraines  remain  there  as  evidence  of  their  former  presence.  The 
Alpine  glaciers  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  those  which  filled  up  the 
valleys  and  buried  the  lowlands  of  Switzerland  and  the  Lyonnais. 

Before  the  retiring  ice-sheet  had  shrunk  into  mere  valley  glaciers, 
and  while  it  still  occupied  part  of  the  lower  ground,  there  would  doubtless 
be  a  copious  discharge  of  water  from  its  melting  front.  As  the  ice  had 
overridden  the  land  and  buried  its  minor  inequalities,  there  would  he 
great  diversity  in  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  ice,  and  consequently  the 
escaping  water  would  at  'first  flow  with  little  relation  to  the  present 
main  drainage  lines.  Streams  of  water  might  be  let  loose  over  the 
plateaux  and  hilly  ridges  as  well  as  over  the  plains.  There  could 
hardly,  therefore,  fail  to  be  much  rearrangement  of  the  general  covering 
of  detritus  left  by  the  ice.  In  the  more  important  valleys,  also,  in  the 
upper  part  of  which  glaciers  still  lingered,  there  would  be  a  copious 
discharge  of  water,  with  the  consequent  sweeping  of  much  glacial 
'  detritus  to  lower  levels.  In  some  regions,  such  as  that  of  the  broad 
strath  of  the  River  Spey,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  combination  of  ice- 
work  and  river-transport,  the  glacier  descending  in  tongues  into  the 
valleys  and  breaking  up  into  blocks  which,  during  times  of  more  rapid 
thaw,  were  swept  to  lower  levels  and  stranded  on  banks  of  shingle  and 
sand.  Sometimes  these  ice-masses  were  of  considerable  size,  and  when, 
after  they  had  been  surrounded  by  the  sediment,  they  eventually  melted 
their  sites  were  marked  by  deep  kettle-hole  or  cauldron-like  hollows  in 
the  drift.  Successive  terraces  in  the  fluvio-glacial  drift  mark  levels  of  the 
rivers  as  the  volume  of  water  gradually  diminished  and  the  channel  was 
lowered  by  the  scour  of  the  floods.^ 

To  this  part  of  the  Ice  Age  and  to  the  result  of  the  melting  of  the 
snow-fields,  the  masses  of  gravel  and  sand  which  over  so  much  of 
Northern  Europe  rest  on  boulder-clay  may  with  probability  be  attributed. 
Among  these  accumulations  are  the  sheets  of  coarse,  well-rounded  gravel 
(plateau-gravel),  which,  with  no  recognisable  relation  to  the  present 
contours  of  the  ground,  are  spread  over  the  plains  and  low  plateaux,  and 
fill  up  many  valleys.  These  gravels  rest  sometimes  on  boulder-clay,  some- 
times on  solid  rock,  and  are  older  than  the  lower  valley  alluvia.  They 
have  evidently  not  been  formed  by  any  ordinary  river-action,  nor  is  it 

^  For  an  account  of  the  fluvio-glacial  deposits  of  Strathspey  see  Hiiixman,  Summary  of 
Progress  of  GeoL  Surr,  1897,  p.  147. 
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easy  to  see  how  the  sea  can  have  been  concerned  in  their  formation. 
They  are  well  developed  in  Norfolk  and  adjacent  tracts  of  the  south-east 
of  England,  where  they  consist  mainly  of  well-rounded  flints  (cannon-shot 
gravel). 

Still  more  remarkable  are  the  accumulations  of  sand  and  gravel 
known  as  the  "  Kame  "  or  "  Esker  "  series.  Covering  the  lower  ground 
in  a  sporadic  manner,  often  tolerably  thick  on  the  plains,  these  deposits 
rise  up  to  heights  of  1000  feet  or  more.  In  some  places,  they 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  separated  from  the  sands  and  gravels  associated 
with  the  boulder-clay,  in  others  they  seem  to  merge  into  the  sandy 
deposits  of  the  raised  beaches,  while  in  hilly  tracts  it  is  sometimes 
hard  to  distinguish  between  them  and  true  moraine-stuff.  Their  most 
remarkable  mode  of  occurrence  is  when  they  assume  the  form  of 
mounds  and  ridges,  which  run  across  valleys  and  plains,  along  hillsides, 
and  even  over  water-sheds.  Frequently  these  ridges  coalesce  so  as  to 
enclose  basin-shaped  hollows,  which  are  often  occupied  by  tarns.  Many 
of  the  most  marked  ridges  are  not  more  than  50  or  60  feet  in  diameter, 
sloping  up  to  the  crest,  which  may  be  20  or  30  feet  above  the  plain.  A 
single  ridge  may  occasionally  be  traced  in  a  slightly  sinuous  course  for 
many  miles,  as  in  the  case  of  the  famous  mound  which  runs  across  the 
centre  of  Ireland.^  These  ridges,  known  in  Scotland  as  Kames,  in  Ireland 
as  Eskers,  and  in  Scandinavia  as  Osar,  consist  sometimes  of  coarse  gravel 
or  earthy  detritus,  but  more  usually  of  clean,  well-stratified  sand  and 
gravel,  the  stratification  towards  the  surface  corresponding  with  the 
external  slopes  of  the  ground,  in.  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  the 
ridges  are  usually  original  forms  of  deposit,  and  not  the  result  of  the 
irregular  erosion  of  a  general  bed  of  sand  and  gravel.  Some  writers 
compared  these  features  to  the  submarine  banks  formed  in  the  pathway 
of  tidal  currents  near  the  shore ;  but  by  general  consent  this  explanation 
has  long  been  abandoned.  Geologists  are  now  agreed  in  regarding 
them  as  of  terrestrial  origin,  connected  in  some  intimate  way  with  the 
great  snow-fields  and  glaciers.  Some  observers  have  referred  them  to 
the  accumulation  of  detritus  in  channels  or  tunnels  under  the  ice.^ 
Others  have  regarded  them  as  due  rather  to  the  action  of  streams  which 
flowed  at  first  on  the  surface  of  the  ice  and  gradually  worked  their  way 
through  it  to  the  bottom.*  Nothing  quite  like  true  Kames  has  been 
observed  along  the  margins  of  the  Greenland  inland  ice,  where  they  have 
been  diligently  looked  for.  It  must  be  admitted  that  no  wholly  satis- 
factory explanation  of  their  mode  of  formation  has  yet  been  given. 

Over  the  tracts  from  which  the  ice-sheet  retired,  lakes  are  usually 
scattered  in  large  numbers.     Some  of  these  lie  in  ice -worn  basins  of 

*  See  Sollas,  *Sci.  Trans,  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  v.  (1896),  p.  785,  where  a  map  of  the  Irish 
eskers  is  given. 

2  This  view  is  well  stated  by  Prof.  Davis,  Proc.  Boston  ^oc.  Nat.  Uist.  xxv.  p.  278. 

'  This  opinion,  stated  by  Prof.  X.  H.  Winchell  as  far  back  as  1872  {Ann,  Re}).  Oeol. 
Surrey^  MinnesfUa,  1872,  p.  62),  has  been  enforced  by  Mr.  W.  0.  Crosby,  whose  latest 
presentation  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Avierican  Geologist,  vol.  xxix.  p.  1  (July 
1902) 
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rock.  Where  the  detritus  has  been  strewn  thickly  over  the  ground, 
however,  they  rest  in  hollows  of  the  clay,  earth,  sand,  or  gravel.  The 
origin  of  these  depressions  in  the  drifts  cannot  be  found  in  any  denuding 
operation  since  the  ice  left.  They  are  obviously  original  features  of  the 
surface,  dating  back  to  the  time  when  the  various  drifts  were  laid  down. 
In  some  cases  they  may  be  due  to  irregular  deposition  of  the  detritus, 
as  where  successive  moraines  are  thrown  across  a  valley.  The  small 
pools  may  sometimes  have  been  originated  by  the  melting  of  portions  of 
ice  which  had  become  detached  from  the  main  mass,  and  were  surrounded 
by  or  buried  under  detritus,  like  the  ice-blocks  in  the  fluvio-glacial  series 
above  alluded  to.  Many  small  rock-basins  may  have  had  their  place  and 
form  determined  by  that  prolonged  deep  subaerial  rotting  already  referred 
to,  while  others  of  large  size  may  be  referable  to  underground  movements. 
But  the  glaciers,  in  smoothing  and  polishing  the  rocks,  wore  them  down 
unequally,  hollowing  them  into  rock-basins,  leaving  them  in  prominent 
smoothed  domes,  and  carrying  the  same  characteristic  sculpture  over  all 
the  durable  rocks  exposed  in  the  areas  of  intenser  glaciation. 

The  emergence  of  the  land  in  Scandinavia  and  Britain  took  place 
interruptedly.  During  its  progress  it  was  marked  by  long  pauses  when 
the  level  remained  unchanged,  when  the  waves  and  floating  ice  cut  ledges 
along  the  sea^margin,  and  when  sand  and  gravel  were  accumulated 
below  high -water  mark  in  sheltered  parts  of  the  coast -line.  These 
platforms  of  erosion  and  deposit  (raised  beaches)  form  conspicuous 
features  at  successive  heights  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea  (p.  383). 
The  coast  of  Scotland  is  fringed  with  a  succession  of  them  (Fig.  493). 
Those  below  the  level  of  100  feet  above  the  sea  are  often  remarkably 
fresh.  The  100-feet  terrace  forms  a  wide  plateau  in  the  estuaries,  such 
as  those  of  the  Forth,  Tay,  and  some  of  the  northern  firths.  As  above 
mentioned,  its  clays  contain  an  Arctic  fauna,  which  includes  the  ringed 
seal  or  floe-rat  (Phoca  hispida),  the  smallest  of  the  now  living  Arctic  seals. 
A  terrace  at  the  level  of  50  feet  is  conspicuous  also  on  both  sides  of 
Scotland,  being  especially  prominent  among  the  western  fjords.  In 
Scandinavia,  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  Norway,  the  successive 
pauses  in  the  last  uprise  of  the  land  are  impressively  revealed  by  long 
lines  of  terraces  which  wind  around  the  hill-slopes  that  encircle  the 
fjords  (pp.  384,  386). 

The  records  of  the  closing  ages  of  the  long  and  varied  Glacial  Period 
merge  insensibly  into  those  of  later  geological  times.  It  is  obvious  that 
besides  the  effect  of  a  general  change  of  climate  operating  over  the  whole 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  we  must  remember  the  influence  which  the 
natural  features  of  different  countries  had  upon  the  climate.  From  the 
plains,  the  ice  and  snow  would  retire  sooner  than  from  the  hills.  In  fact, 
we  may  regard  some  parts  of  Europe  as  still  retaining  the  conditions  of  the 
Glacial  Period,  though  in  diminished  intensity,  the  present  glaciers  of  the 
Alps  being,  as  above  remarked,  the  representatives  in  continuous  succession 
of  the  vaster  sheets  that  once  descended  into  the  lowlands  on  all  sides 
from  that  central  elevated  region.  And  even  where  the  ice  has  loni: 
since  disappeared,  there  remain,  in  the  living  plants  and  animals  of  the 
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higher  and  colder  uplands,  witnesses  to  the  former  severity  of  the  climate. 
As  that  severity  lessened,  the  Arctic  vegetation,  that  had  spread  over 
the  lower  grounds  of  central  and  western  Europe,  was  there  extirpated 
before  the  advance  of  plants  loving  a  milder  temperature,  which  had 
doubtless  been  natives  of  Europe  before  the  period  of  great  cold,  and 
which  were  now  enabled  to  reoccupy  the  sites  whence  they  had  been 
banished.  On  the  higher  mountains,  where  the  climate  is  still  not  wholly 
uncongenial  for  them,  and  likewise  here  and  there  at  lower  levels,  colonies 
of  the  once  general  Arctic  flora  still  survive.  The  Arctic  animals  have 
also  been  mostly  driven  away  to  their  northern  homes,  or  have  become 
wholly  extinct  But  the  remains  of  the  Arctic  plants  and  to  some  extent 
also  of  the  animals  occur  in  the  lacustrine  clays,  peat-mosses,  and  other 
deposits  of  the  glacial  series,  even  down  into  the  heart  of  Europe  (p.  840). 
It  has  been  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wallace  that  the  present 
mammalian  fauna  of  the  globe  presents  everywhere  a  striking  contrast 
to    the  extraordinary  variety   and   great  size   of   the  mammals  of  the 


Fig.  493. — Terraces  of  erosion,  marking  ancient  shore-lines.    South  coast  of  Island  of  Mull. 

Tertiary  periods.  "  We  live,"  he  says,  "  in  a  zoologically  impoverished 
world,  from  which  all  the  largest,  and  fiercest,  and  strangest  forms  have 
recently  disappeared."^  He  connects  this  remarkable  reduction  with 
the  refrigeration  of  climate  during  the  Glacial  Period.  The  change,  to 
whatever  cause  it  may  be  assigned,  is  certainly  remarkably  persistent 
in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New,  and  not  merely  in  the  temperate  and 
northern  regions,  but  even  as  far  south  as  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains. 

The  cause  of  the  remarkable  change  of  climate  during  late  Tertiary 
and  post-Tertiary  time  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  but  is  still  with- 
out a  completely  satisfactory  explanation.  Some  writers  have  favoured 
the  view  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  earth's 
axis  (p.  24),  or  of  its  centre  of  gravity  (p.  28).  Others  have 
suggested  that  the  earth  may  have  passed  through  hot  and  cold  regions 
of  space.  Others,  again,  and  notably  Lyell,  have  called  in  the  effects 
of  stupendous  terrestrial  changes  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea,  on 
the  assumption  that  elevation  of  land  about  the  poles  must  cool  the 
temperature  of  the  globe,  while  elevation  round  the  equator  would  raise 
it.     But  the  amount  of  geographical  transformation  thus  involved  was 

*  'Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,*  i.  p.  150,  Consult  also  Asa  Gray,  yatia'Cy 
xix.  p.  327  (363). 
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so  great  and  the  evidence  for  it  appeared  to  be  so  slender  that  geologists 
generally  have  been  reluctant  to  accept  this  explanation.  In  the  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  by  any  feasibly  operation  on  the  earth 
itself,  they  by  degi*ees  accustomed  themselves  to  the  belief  that  the 
cold  of  the  Glacial  Period  was  not  due  to  mere  terrestrial  changes,  but 
was  to  be  explained  somehow  as  the  result  of  cosmical  causes. 

Sir  John  Herschel  ^  had  already  pointed  out  that  the  direct  effect  of  a 
high  condition  of  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  to  produce  an  unusually 
cold  winter,  followed  by  a  correspondingly  hot  summer,  in  the  hemisphere 
whose  winter  occurs  in  aphelion,  while  an  equable  condition  of  climate  at 
the  same  time  prevails  on  the  opposite  hemisphere.  But  as  both  hemi- 
spheres must  receive  precisely  the  same  amount  of  solar  heat,  because 
the  deficiency  of  heat,  resulting  from  the  sun's  greater  distance  during 
one  part  of  the  year,  is  exactly  compensated  by  the  greater  length  of  that 
season,  he  considered  that  the  direct  effects  of  eccentricity  must  thus  be 
nearly  neutralised."^  Subsequently  the  question  of  the  effects  of  eccen- 
tricity was  taken  up  by  the  late  James  Croll,  who  maintained  that  a 
series  of  physical  changes  on  the  eartlj^  surface  would  result  indirectly 
from  an  increase  of  eccentricity,  and  that  in  this  way  a  great  alteration 
would  be  effected  in  the  distribution  of  terrestrial  climates.  He  thought 
that  with  the  eccentricity  at  its  superior  limit  and  winter  at  aphelion 
the  reduction  of  the  midwinter  temperature  would  be  so  great  that  in 
temperate  latitudes  the  precipitation  would  take  the  form  of  snow  rather 
than  rain,  that  this  snow,  lying  from  season  to  season  and  year  to  year, 
would  lower  the  summer  temperature,  giving  rise  to  fogs  that  would 
intercept  the  sun's  rays,  that  the  trade  winds  and  consequently  the  ocean- 
currents  would  be  weakened  or  deflected,  and  thus  that  a  period  of  extreme 
cold  would  be  introduced  all  over  the  northern  part  of  the  hemisphere. 
He  argued  further  that  these  conditions  would  eventually  be  shifted  to 
the  other  hemisphere  when  its  winter  occurred  in  aphelion,  and  that  there 
would  consequently  be  an  alternation  between  extreme  cold  and  perpetual 
summer.  In  this  way  he  accounted  for  the  evidence  furnished  by  fossil 
plants  that  the  climate  of  the  Arctic  regions  was  formerly  genial,  and 
also  for  the  existence  of  interglacial  warm  periods.^  These  views  were 
adopted  and  enforced  with  additional  arguments  by  Sir  Robert  Ball,^  and 
they  were  widely  accepted  by  geologists  who  were  glad  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  what  they  regarded  as  a  probable  solution  of  difficulties 
which  had  so  long  confronted  them. 

But  meteorologists  and  physicists  were  less  confident  of  the  value 
of  CrolFs  methods  and  results.  Even  in  his  lifetime  he  had  to 
defend  his'  views  from  the  attack  of  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,* 
and  since  his   death   they  have   been   destructively  criticised  by  Mr. 

1  Trans.  Oeol.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  293  (2nd  series). 

2  'Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,'  sec.  315  ;  *  Outlines  of  Astronomy,'  sec.  368. 

'  Phil.  Mag.  xxviii.  (1S64),  p.  121.     His  detailed  researches  wiU  be  found  in  bis  volume 
*  Climate  and  Time,'  1875,  and  his  later  work  '  Discussions  on  Climate  and  Cosmology.' 
^  *The  Cause  of  an  Ice  Age,'  London  1891. 
5  See  PhU.  Mag.  for  1876,  1883,  and  1884. 
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E.  P.  Culverwell,  who  regards  them  as  "a  vague  speculation,  clothed 
indeed  with  a  delusive  semblance  of  severe  numerical  accuracy,  but 
having  no  foundation  in  physical  fact,  and  built  up  of  parts  which 
do  not  dovetail  one  into  the  other."  ^  This  writer  affirms  that  CroU's 
fundamental  assumption  that  the  midsummer  and  midwinter  temperatures 
are  directly  proportional  to  the  sun's  heat  at  those  seasons,  is  not  borne 
out  by  an  appeal  to  observation.  At  Yakutsk,  for  example,  which  may 
be  taken  as  an  extreme  case  of  range  of  temperature,  if  the  excess  of  its 
midwinter  temperature  above  that  of  space  were  due  entirely  to  the 
midwinter  sun -heat,  then  the  midsummer  temperature,  also  arising 
solely  from  direct  sun-heat,  should  be  5800°  Fahr.  above  that  of  space, 
or  if  the  midsummer  excess  were  due  only  to  the  midsummer  sun-heat, 
then  the  midwinter  temperature  ought  to  be  -  228°  Fahr.  Calculating 
what  parallels  of  latitude  now  receive  the  same  amount  of  winter  sun- 
heat  as  the  parallels  of  40°,  50°,  60°,  70°,  80°,  and  90^  received  during 
a  time  of  high  eccentricity  when  winter  occurred  in  aphelion,  Mr. 
Culverwell  found  that  the  daily  average  of  sun-heat  received  during  the 
winter  of  high  eccentricity  by  the  parallel  of  40°  is  now  received  by 
that  of  4 2 '2,  and  that  the  parallel  of  54°  at  the  present  time  receives 
the  same  amount  as  that  of  50°  did  then.  He  concludes  that  the 
lowering  of  the  midwinter  temperature  from  lat.  50°  N.  to  70°  N.,  due 
to  diminished  winter  sun-heat  in  the  epoch  of  great  eccentricity,  cannot 
have  been  as  much  as  from  3°  to  5°  Fahr.  Such  a  small  decrease  could 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  produce  a  glacial  period  within  these  latitudes. 
But  it  is  not  certain  that  the  midwinter  temperature  would  really  fall 
during  the  epoch  of  maximum  eccentricity.  This  temperature,  in  the  case 
of  the  British  Isles,  depends  not  on  direct  sun-heat  so  much  as  on  the  heat 
transported  by  the  Gulf-stream.  But  during  the  time  of  high  eccen- 
tricity, the  summer  temperature  of  the  regions  whence  that  stream 
derives  its  warmth  was  greater  than  it  is  now,  so  that  it  is  conceivable 
that,  instead  of  being  colder  in  winter,  the  British  climate  may  actually 
have  been  milder  than  at  present. 

Thus  the  failure  of  the  astronomical  theory  to  afford  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  Ice  Age  has  left  geologists  once  more  face  to  face  with  their 
difficulties.  But  the  question  is  so  fascinating  that  it  continues  to  engage 
attention  and  to  suggest  speculation.  Among  the  recent  attempts  to 
deal  with  it  reference  may  be  made  here  to  the  hypothesis  proposed  by 
Professor  Chamberlin  on  the  basis  of  variations  in  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  air.  Reference  has  already  (p.  36)  been  made  to  the 
capacity  of  that  gas  for  absorbing  heat  and  to  the  effect  that  might  be 
produced  on  the  temperature  of  the  air  by  even  a  comparatively  small 
increase  or  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the  gas.  The  suggestion  is 
that  while  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  the  diminution  of  that  proportion 
there  arise  from  time  to  time  conditions,  such  as  great  volcanic  discharges, 
whereby  much  carbonic  dioxide  is  supplied  to  the  atmosphere.  On  this 
view  the  Glacial  Period  would  mark  a  time  of  great  depletion  of  the  gas, 
while  the  Arctic  Miocene  flora  would  indicate  a  time  of  comparative 
1  Geol.  Mag.  1895,  pp.  3,  55  ;  Phil.  Mag.  1894,  p.  641. 
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enrichment.^  Other  geologists  have  turned  back  to  the  idea  of  geo- 
graphical changes.  That  considerable  oscillations  of  the  relative  levels  of 
land  and  sea  took  place  during  the  Ice  Age  has  been  clearly  determined. 
The  general  result  of  investigation  favours  the  opinion  that  the  land  in 
the  early  part  of  that  period  stood  much  higher  than  now  over  the 
northern  regions  of  Europe  and  North  America.  If  we  accept  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  prolongation  of  land-valleys  upon  the  sea-floor 
to  a  depth  of  many  hundred  feet,  and  from  the  distribution  of  dead 
littoral  and  shallow-water  shells  down  to  depths  of  6000  or  8000  feet  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  we  can  see  that  a  vast  area  of  high  land  would,  under 
these  conditions,  have  existed.  This  higher  elevation  would  undoubtedly 
tend  to  lower  the  temperature.  Some  of  the  upraised  parts  of  the  sea- 
floor  might  deflect  warm  ocean  currents  and  thus  still  further  increase 
the  cold  in  the  higher  latitudes.  But  no  satisfactory  attempt  has 
yet  been  made  to  trace  out  these  changes  geographically  on  actual 
evidence  of  their  having  occurred,  and  to  connect  them  with  the 
phenomena  of  the  Pleistocene  period.*  We  must  meanwhile  suspend 
judgment.  Probably  no  one  cause  will  be  found  sufficient  to  explain  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  problem.  But  we  may  hope  that  from  the  constant 
and  enthusiastic  researches  in  this  subject  which  are  in  progress  over  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  solution  will  eventually  be 
attained. 

§  2.  Local  Development. 

Britain.*^ — Though  the  generalised  succession  of  phenomena  above  given  is  usually 
observable,  some  variety  is  traceable  in  the  evidence  in  different  parts  of  the  British 

1  Jouni.  Ued.  v.  (1897),  p.  653  ;  viii.  (1900),  pp.  546,  667,  752. 

-  Some  suggestive  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  W.  Upham  will  be  found  in  the 
Apiiendix  to  Wright's  *Ice  Age  in  North  America'  (1889) ;  also  in  BxiU,  Geof,  Soc.  Amer. 
i.  (1889)  p.  563,  x.  (1898)  p.  5  ;  and  Amer.  (ied.  vi.  (1890),  p.  327,  xxix.  (1902)  p.  162. 

^  Besides  the  general  works  and  papers  already  cited,  the  following  special  papers  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  (weologi^xU  Society  may  be  consulted  :  UWw,  Mackintosh,  1882, 
p.  184;  T.  W.  E.  David,  1883,  p.  39;  T.  Mellard  Reade,  liii.  (1897),  p.  341.  N.W. 
England,  Mackintosh,  1879,  p.  425  ;  1880,  p.  178  ;  T.  M.  Reade,  1874,  p.  27  ;  1883,  p.  83  ; 
1885,  p.  102;  1897,  p.  341;  1898,  p.  582;  A.  Strahan,  1886,  p.  369.  S.E,  Knghmd. 
Searles  V.  Wood,  jun.,  1880,  p.  457  ;  1882,  p.  667  ;  A.  J.  Jukes-Browue,  1879,  p.  397 : 
1883,  p.  596  ;  Rowe,  1887,  p.  351.  N.E.  England,  G.  W.  Lamplugh,  xlvii.  (1891),  p.  384  ; 
P.  F.  Kendall,  Iviii.  (1902),  p.  471  ;  A.  R.  Dwerryhouse,  op.  cU.  p.  672.  Scotland  (Long 
Island),  J.  Geikie,  xxix.  (1873);  xxxiv.  (1878);  (Shetlands)  Peach  and  Home,  1879,  p. 
778  ;  (Orkneys)  1880,  p.  648  ;  (Aberdeenshire)  T.  F.  Jamieson,  1882,  pp.  145,  160.  The 
first  det^iiled  account  of  the  Scottish  Boulder-clay  and  later  glacial  deposits  was  given  by  me 
as  far  back  as  1863  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Trans.  Qecl.  Soc.  Glasgow^  already  cited.  The 
student  will  find  a  useful  digest  of  the  literature  for  England  up  to  1887  in  Mr.  H.  B. 
Woodward's  'Geology  of  England  and  Wales.'  The  Memoirs  and  the  Summary  of  Progress 
of  tlie  Geiflogical  Survey  contain  much  local  detail  on  this  subject,  llie  *  Papers  and  Notes 
on  the  Glacial  Geology  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland'  (1894),  by  the  late  H.  Carvill  Lewis 
gives  an  account  of  the  glaciation  as  seen  by  the  eye  of  an  American  glocialist.  Mr.  W. 
Jerome  Harrison's  "Bibliography  of  Midland  Glaciology,"  Proc,  Binninghatn  Nat,  HU. 
Phil.  Soc.  ix.  (1S95),  will  be  found  of  great  service  for  the  Midlands. 
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area.  In  Scotland,  where  the  ground  is  generally  more  elevated,  and  where  snow  and 
ice  were  most  abundant,  the  phenomena  of  glaciation  reached  their  maximum  develop- 
ment. Strise  are  preserved  on  rock-surfaces  at  heights  of  more  than  3000  feet  in  the 
north-west  Highlands,  and  as  the  Qords  and  sea  outside  are  in  places  more  than  100 
fathoms  deep,  the  total  thickness  of  ice  in  that  region  may  have  reached  5000  feet.  In 
the  high  grounds  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  there  was  likewise  extensive  accumula- 
tion of  ice.  The  ice-worn  rocks  of  the  low  grounds  are  usually  covered  with  boulder- 
clay,  which  in  Scotland  is  interstratified  with  beds  of  sand,  fine  clay,  and  i>eat,  and  has 
yielded  marine  organisms  in  the  lowland  districts  up  to  a  height  of  1061  feet.  In 
England,  marine  shells  and  foraminifera,  usually  fragmentary,  occur  in  the  boulder-clays 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  counties.  The  ice-sheet  no  doubt  passed  over  some 
parts  of  the  sea-bottom,  and  ground  up  the  shell-banks  that  happened  to  lie  in  its  way, 
as  has  happened,  for  example,  in  Caithness,  Holdemess,  Eatst  Anglia,  and  throughout 
the  basin  of  the  Irish  Sea,  where  the  shells  in  the  boulder-clay  are  fragmentary,  and 
sometimes  ice-striated.  The  '* Bridlington  Crag"  of  Yorkshire,  according  to  Messrs. 
Sorby,  Lamplugh,  and  Reid,  is  a  large  fragment  torn  from  a  submarine  shell-clay,  and 
imbedded  in  the  boulder-clay.*     Its  shells  are  strikingly  Arctic. 

The  depth,  extent,  and  movements  of  the  great  ice-sheet  which  covered  Britain  have 
been  indicated  in  the  foregoing  pages.  The  proofs  of  the  former  presence  of  the  ice  are 
scattered  abundantly  over  the  country  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Bristol  Channel  to 
the  estuary  of  the  Thames.  South  of  that  line  the  ground  is  free  from  boulder-clay, 
though  various  deposits,  possibly  of  contemporary  date,  serve  to  indicate  that,  though  not 
buried  under  ice,  this  southern  fringe  of  England  had  its  own  glacial  conditions.^  Among 
these  is  the  '*  Coombe-rock  "  of  Sussex — a  mass  of  unstratified  rubbish  which  has  been 
referred  by  Mr.  C.  Keid  to  the  action  of  heavy  summer  rains  at  a  time  when  the  ground 
a  little  below  the  surface  was  permanently  frozen.  In  the  glaciated  tract  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  showing  the  Greenland-like  massiveness  of  the  ice-sheet  is  furnished 
by  the  south  of  Ireland,  where  the  hills  of  Cork  and  Kerry  have  been  ground  smooth 
and  striated  down  to  the  sea,  and  even  under  sea-level,  detached  islets  appearing  as 
well  ice-rounded  rockes  moutminies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  from  this  evidence  that 
even  in  the  south  of  Ireland  the  ice-sheet  continued  to  be  so  massive  that  it  went  out  to 
sea  as  a  great  wall  of  ice,  probably  breaking  off  there  in  iceltergs. 

The  records  of  the  submersion  of  Britain  are  probably  very  incomplete.  If  we  rel}' 
only  on  the  evidence  of  untransported  marine  shells,  we  obtain  the  lowest  limit  of 
depression.  But,  as  above  remarked,  the  mere  presence  of  marine  organisms  cannot 
always  be  accepted  as  conclusive.  The  renewed  ice  and  snow,  after  re-elevation,  may 
well  have  destroyed  most  of  the  shell-beds,  and  their  destruction  would  be  most  com- 
plete where  the  snow -fields  and  glaciers  were  most  extensive.  Beds  of  sand  and 
gravel  with  recent  shells  have  been  observed  on  Moel  Tryfaen,  in  North  Wales,  at  s 
height  of  1350  feet,  but  the  shells  are  broken  and  show  such  a  curious  commingling 
uf  species  as  to  indicate  that  they  are  probably  not  really  in  place.'  In  Cheshire  marine 
shells  occur  at  1200  feet.  In  Scotland  they  were  said  to  have  been  obtained  at  524  feet 
in  the  boulder-clay  of  Lanarkshire  ;  but  an  examination  of  the  locality  by  a  Committee  of 
the  British  Association  has  failed  to  discover  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  shells  there. "^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  same  Committee  reported  that  at  Clava,  near  Inverness,  a  shell - 
bearing  clay  contains  abundant  foraminifera  and  mollusks,  including  Arctic  forms 
{yuctUana  [Leda]  pemnlaf  Auculana  Uiiuis  [Leda pygmaea\  Tellina  [Maanna]  calcarea^ 


»  Lamplugh,  Q.  J,  fJ,  S.  xl.  (1884),  p.  312.     C.  Reid,  "Geology  of  Holdemess,"  in  Mem. 
iieol.  Surrey. 

»  C.  Reid,  Q.  J.  O.  S.  xliii.  (1887),  p.  364. 

*  See  T.  Mellard  Rcade,  Proc.  LiverpotU  (Jeoi.  Soc.  1893,  p.  36  ;  Report  of  a  Committee 
on  Moel  Tryfaen,  Brit,  Assoc.  1899,  with  a  goo<l  bibliography  of  the  locality. 

*  Brit.  Astoc.  1894. 
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Natiea  pallida  [grosnlandica])  and  others  still  common  in  British  seas.  The  con- 
dition of  these  remains  indicates  that  they  probably  lived  and  died  on  the  spt, 
which  is  500  feet  above  sea-level,  and  that  the  submergence  amounted  at  least  to 
that  extent.^  Subsequent  elevation  of  the  land  has  brought  up  within  tide-marki 
some  of  the  clays  deposited  over  deeper  parts  of  the  sea-floor  during  tlie  time  of 
the  submergence.  In  the  Clyde  basin  and  in  some  of  the  western  fjords,  these  clays 
(Cly<le  Beds)  are  full  of  foraminifera  and  shells  which  are  unquestionably  in  their 
original  positions.  Comparing  the  species  with  those  of  the  adjacent  seas,  we  find  them 
to  be  more  l)oreal  in  character ;  although  nearly  the  whole  of  the  species  still  live  in 
Scottish  seas,  a  few  are  extremely  rare.  Some  of  the  more  characteristic  northern  shells 
in  these  deposits  are  Pecten  islajulicus,  Telliiia  (Macoma)  calcareUt  Porilandia  glacialU 
(Leda  truncala),  Voldia  {Leda)  lanceolata,  Portlandia  {Yoldia)  aretica,  Saxieava  mgom, 


a  f  ff 

Fig.  494.  -Group  <»f  Shells  from  the  Scottish  Glacial  B«ds. 
<«,  Pecten  (Chlainys)  islandicus.  Mull,  (i);  6,  Portlandia  glacialis,  Gray  (i);  c,  Yoldia  lanceolau.  Sow. 
(i);  d,  Telliiia  (Maconm)  calcarea  =  late,  Ginelin  (i) ;  e,  Saxieava  niKOsa,  Linu.  (4) ;  /,  Natiea  affini*, 
Gmelin  (  =  clausa.  Bred,  and  Sow.)(*) ;  g,  Trophou  «calarifonnis,  Gould  (T.  clathntns)  (|)l 

Panopfpa  nonvgica,  Trophcni  scalari/onnis  (T.  dathratH8\  and  Natiea  affinis  {clan$a\ 
{Fig.  494).  The  clays  in  which  these  organisms  lie  are  often  exceedingly  fine  and 
unctuous,  with  occasional  stones  (sometimes  striated)  scattered  through  them.  This 
material  has  probably  been  a  glacier-mud  ;  and  the  stones  have  been  floated  off  on  ice- 
i-afts. 

Of  the  later  stages  of  the  Glacial  Period,  the  records  are  much  the  same  all  orer 
Britain,  allowance  being  made  for  the  greater  cold  and  longer  lingering  of  the  glacier* 
in  the  north  than  in  the  south,  and  among  the  hills  than  on  the  plains. 

In  Scotland  the  following  may  be  taken  as  the  average  succession  of  glacial  pheno- 
mena in  descending  order  : — 

Last  traces  of  glaciers,  small  moraines  at  the  foot  of  conies  among  the  higher 
mountain  groups.  The  glaciers  lingered  longest  among  the  higher  mountains  of 
the  north-west  (Highlands,  Southern  Uplands,  and  detached  islands,  such  as 
Arran,  Skye,  Hoy,  Harris,  &c.). 

^  Op.  cit.  1893  ;  see  also  the  Committee's  Report  for  1896,  which  contains  an  account 
of  the  shell-V>e(ls  of  Cantyre,  Argjllshire,  at  heights  varying  up  to  about  200  feet. 
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Marine  terraces  (50  feet  and  higher).  Clay-beds  of  the  Arctic  sea-bottom  (Clyde 
Beds)  containing  uortheni  mollusks.  The  highest  well-marked  and  persistent 
marine  terrace  proves  a  submergence  of  at  least  100  feet  beneath  the  present  level 
of  the  laud,  and  its  organic  remains  tell  that  the  climate  was  still  Arctic. 

Large  moraines,  showing  that  after  the  re-emergence  of  the  laud  glaciers  descended 
to  the  line  of  the  present  sea-level  in  the  north-west  of  Scotland.  Some  of  the 
moraines  rest  upon  the  50-feet  marine  terrace. 

Erratic  blocks,  chiefly  transported  by  the  first  ice-sheet,  but  partly  also  by  the  later 
glaciers,  and  partly  by  floating  ice  during  the  period  of  submei^nce. 

Sands  and  Gravels — Kame  or  Esker  series,  sometimes  containing  terrestrial  organ- 
isms, sometimes  marine  shells. 

Upper  Boulder-clay — rudely  stratified  clays  with  sands  and  gravels  ;  the  stones 
almost  wholly  from  the  rocks  of  the  country,  but  sometimes  (basin  of  Forth) 
including  pieces  of  chalk  and  flint. 

Till  or  Lower  Boulder-clay  (bottom  moraine  of  the  ice-sheet) — a  stiff  stony  un- 
stratified  clay,  varying  up  to  150  feet  or  more  in  thickness.  Its  contained 
boulders  and  pebbles  are  native  to  the  counti-y,  and  can  usually  be  assigned  to 
their  source.  It  includes  bands  of  fine  sand,  finely  laminated  clays,  occasional 
layers  of  peat  and  terrestrial  vegetation,  with  bones  of  mammoth  and  reindeer  ; 
also  on  the  lower  grounds  and  up  to  heights  of  1300  feet  or  more,  dispersed  fora- 
minifent  together  with  fragmentary  Arctic  and  boreal  marine  shells,  which  occur 
both  in  the  till  and  in  intercalated  layers  of  laminated  clay  and  sand.  The  till 
spreads  over  the  lower  giounds,  often  taking  the  form  of  ridges  or  dniqis 
(drumlins;,  which  run  on  the  whole  in  the  lines  of  chief  glaciation. 

Ice- worn  rock  surfaces. 

Over  a  great  part  of  England  and  Ireland  the  drift  deposits  are  capable  of  sub- 
division as  follows : — 

4.  Moraines  (North  Wales,  Lake  District,  &c.)  and  youngest  raised  beaches.^ 

3.  Upper  Boulder-clay — a  stitf  stony  clay  or  loam  with  ice-worn  stones  and  inter- 
calations of  sand,  gravel,  or  silt.  It  occasionally  contains  nmrine  shells.  It 
possibly  does  not  come  south  of  the  Wash. 

2.  Middle  Sands  and  Gravels,  containing  marine  shells.  At  Macclesfield  (1200  feet 
above  the  sea)  there  have  Ixien  found  Meretrix  c/iione^  Cardium  rtisticunif 
Area  (Barbatia)  lacteciy  Tdliiui  (Macoma)  balthicaj  Cpprina  islandica,  AstarU 
borealis,  and  other  shells  now  living  in  the  seas  around  Britain,  but  indicating 
perhaps  by  their  grouping  a  rather  colder  climate  than  the  present.  Corbicula 
Jluminalis  abounds  in  some  gravels  which  tinderlie  the  upper  boulder-clay. 
South  of  the  Wash  it  is  found  in  similar  deposits  overlying  the  lower  or 
'*  chalky  boulder-clay.'"''  In  Ireland  marine  shells  of  living  British  species 
occur  at  heights  of  1300  feet  above  the  sea.* 

1.  Low^er  Boulder-clay — a  stiff  clayey  deposit  stuck  full  of  ice- worn  blocks,  and 
equivalent  to  the  Till  of  Scotland.  On  the  east  coast  of  England  (Holderness, 
Lincoln,  and  Norfolk)  it  contains  fragments  of  Scandinavian  rocks  :  in  par- 
ticular, gneiss,  mica-schist,  quartzite,  granite,  syenite,  rhombenporphyr ;  also 
pieces  of  re<l  and  black  flint,  probably  from  Denmark,  and  of  Carboniferous 
limestone  and  sandstone,  which  have  doubtless  travelled  from  the  north.* 
Along  the  Norfolk  clifl^s  it  presents  stratified  intercalations  of  gravel  and 
sand,  which  have  been  extraordinarily  contorted.  As  in  Scotland,  the  true 
lower  boulder-clay  in  the  north  of  England  and  Ireland  is  often  arranged  in 
parallel  ridges  or  drums  in  the  prevalent  line  of  ice-movement.  As  above 
mentioned,  the  '•  crag "  of  Bridlington,  Yorkshire,  is  probably  a  fragment  of 
an  old  marine  glacial  shell -bearing  clay,  torn  up  and  imbedded  in  the  boulder- 


^  In  Gower,  South  Wales,  Mr.  Tiddeman  has  shown  that  the  raised  l)each  there  is  over- 
spread with  various  glacial  deposits,     (ieol.  Mag.  1900,  pp.  440,  528. 

*  On  this  characteristic  form  of  till,  see  H.  B.  Woodward,  Oenl.  Mag.  1897,  p.  485. 

'  On  the  Irish  shell-bearing  drifts  ("manure  gravels  of  Wexford  ")  see  Reports  of  Com- 
mittee ;  Brit.  Assoc.  1887-1890  ;  W.  J.  Sollas  and  R.  L.  Praeger,  Irish  yaturalisty  iii. 
(1894),  pp.  17,  161,  194  ;  iv.  (1895),  p.  321  ;  T.  Mellard  Reade,  Proc.  Liverpool  Ueol.  Soc. 
1893-94. 

*  V.  Madseu,  Q.  J.  </.  S.  xlix.  (1893),  p.  114. 
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clay  of  the  first  ice-sheet.  The  Arctic  fresh-water  bed  (p.  1288)  may  be  inter- 
calated here. 
The  southern  limit  of  the  ice  has  b^en  already  mentioned  (p.  1305).  No  *'  terminal 
moraine  "  has  been  observed,  the  ground  to  the  south  of  the  ice-limit  being  free 
from  glaciation,  though  erratic  blocks,  probably  brought  by  drift-ice,  are  found 
ou  the  Sussex  coast.^  The  Coombe-rock  lies  outside  the  limits  of  the  ice-sheet. 
Deep  superficial  accumulations  of  rotted  rock  occur  where  the  rock  has  decom- 
posed in  situ  in  the  southern  uon -glaciated  region,  as  may  be  well  seen  over 
the  PalflBOzoic  slates  and  grauite.s  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  In  the  non- 
glaciated  Chalk  districts,  a  thick  cover  of  flints  and  red  earth  partly  rvpresents 
the  insoluble  part«  of  the  chalk  that  remain  after  ]>roIonged  subaerial  decay, 
but  from  the  frequent  presence  of  fragments  of  quartz,  which  does  not  occur 
in  the  chalk,  this  mantle  of  "clay  with  flints"  seems  to  indicate  also  a 
certain  amount  of  transport.  The  high  moorlands  of  eastern  Yorkshire  appear 
to  have  risen  as  an  insular  tract  above  the  ice-sheet ;  for  the  boulder-clay 
advances  up  the  valleys  that  indent  the  northern  face  of  the  Jurassic  table- 
land, but  ceases  at  a  height  of  about  800  feet,  and  the  table-land  itself  is  entirely 
free  of  drift,  but  its  rocks  are  much  decayed  at  the  surface.  Mr.  Kendall  has 
traced  the  existence  of  a  system  of  glacier  lakes  in  this  district  caused  by  the 
ponding  of  the  inland  drainage  against  the  front  of  the  ice-sheet.' 

goandinavia  and  Finland.' — The  order  of  Pleistocene  phenomena  is  generally  the 
same  here  as  in  Britain.  The  surface  of  the  country  has  been  everywhere  intensely 
glaciated,  and,  as  already  stated,  the  ice-striae  and  transported  stones  show  that  the 
great  ice-sheet  probably  exceeded  5000  feet  in  thickness,  for  the  hills  are  ice-worn  for 
more  than  that  height  above  sea-level.  Moving  outwards  from  the  axis  of  the  i>euinsala 
the  ice  passed  down  the  western  fjords  into  the  Atlantic,  southwards  and  south -east  wanls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  across  Finland  and  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  into  Russia, 
♦Northern  Germany,  Denmark  and  Holland,  and  south-westwards  into  the  hollow  of  the 
North  Sea,  which  it  crossed  to  the  south-east  of  England.  Besides  the  ordinary  morainic 
materials  left  behind  on  the  melting  of  the  ice,  a  marked  deposit  is  that  of  the  terminal 
moraines  {Ra's)  which  have  been  traced  across  the  sonth  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
which  reappear  and  run  completely  across  the  southern  part  of  Finland.  These  huge 
persistent  mounds  of  glacial  rubbish  follow  each  other  at  variable  distances  in  roughly 
parallel  lines,  which  mark  successive  pauses  in  the  shrinking  of  the  ice-sheet.  There  is 
evidence  also  of  the  retreat  of  the  ice  from  some  parts  of  the  country  while  it  still  covered 
adjoining  tracts  and  ponded  back  the  drainage,  thus  giving  rise  to  glacial  lukes.  The 
margins  of  these  vanished  sheets  of  water  can  be  traced  in  lines  of  "  parallel  ronds."^ 

i~C.  Reid,  Q,  J.  O,  S.  xlviiL  (1892).  p.  344  ;  xlix.  p.  325. 

^  Q.  J.  ('\  S.  IviiL  (1902).  In  this  paper  the  movements  of  the  several  ice-streams  which 
united  to  form  the  great  ice-sheet  of  England  are  discussed. 

'  The  glacial  literature  of  this  region  is  now  abundant.  Among  the  later  writers  may  be 
mentioned  J.  Ailio,  6.  Andersson,  H.  Berghell,  W.  C.  Briigger,  G.  de  Geer,  O.  Gn^1aeliQ^. 
A.  M.  Hansen,  H.  Hedstroin,  A.  Hollender,  G.  Hogbora,  J.  H.  Holmbe^g,  N.  O.  Hoist,  J.  C. 
Moberg,  H.  Munthe,  W.  Ramsay,  H.  Reusch,  J.  J.  Sederholm,  A.  E.  Tornebohm.  Nuineroiii» 
contributions  from  these  and  other  writers  have  appeared  in  Fennia^  the  C/«rf.  FOrtv. 
Stockhdm^  and  the  papers  of  the  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Finland  Geological  Surveys.  A 
general  resume  of  the  subject  with  special  reference  to  Sweden  will  be  found  in  Nathorst's 
'  Sveriges  Geologi.'  A  brief  notice  of  the  glacial  history  of  Finland  is  supplied  by  Sederholm 
in  the  Text  accompanying  the  *  Atlas  de  Finlande,'  published  in  1899,  and  an  excellent 
account  of  the  glacial  phenomena  of  the  Kola  peninsula  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the 
White  Sea  is  given  by  W.  Ramsay  in  FomiOn  xvi.  No.  1  (1898).  The  later  glacial  phenomena 
of  Southern  Norway  are  treated  in  ample  detail  and  with  conspicuous  acumen  by  Bri>gg«r  in 
the  important  monograph  already  citod.  Col.  H.  W.  Fielden  has  descr.bed  the  glacial 
geology  of  Arctic  Europe  and  its  islands  in  i^.  J.  U.  S.  lit  (1896),  pp.  52,  721. 

*  A  remarkable  example  of  this  feature  hns  been  described  from  Central  Jemtland  in 
Sweden  by  Gunnar  Andersson,  where,  by  the  persistence  of  the  Bothniau  ice-sheet,  while  the 
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After  the  maximum  extension  of  the  glaciation,  a  general  subsidence  of  the  region 
took  place,  and  the  lower  grounds  were  submerged.  At  the  time  of  the  greatest  spread  of 
the  sea  (which  at  Cliristiania  is  indicated  by  a  boundary  line  at  216  metres,  pointing  to 
a  maximum  submergence  of  about  700  feet),  an  open  sound  connected  the  Skager  Rak 
across  Sweden  with  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  which  then  covered  most  of  Finland,  and  was 
connected  by  a  narrow  strait  with  the  White  Sea.  At  this  time  the  yoldia-Q\a.y  was 
accumulated,  in  which  twenty- four  species  of  shells  have  been  found,  of  which  six  do 
not  now  live  in  Scandinavian  waters,  but  still  exist  in  the  Kara  Sea,  viz.  Portlandia 
arciicaf  Yoldia  hyperhorea,  Sipho  togatus,  S.  brevispira^  Buceinum  terrse-nova,  and 
Neptwfiea  deiiselirata  ;  while  eight  (including  Peclen  islandicus,  Natica  affmis  or  clausay 
and  TropTion  truiicatus)  have  disappeared  from  the  southern  parts  of  the  country,  but 
are  still  found  in  the  Arctic  part  of  the  coast.  Professor  Brogger  has  shown  that 
this  clay  is  only  found  outside  the  great  terminal  moraine  ridge  or  ra,  a  circum- 
stance which  indicates  that  the  ice  -  sheet  there  still  descended  to  the  sea  and 
kept  the  ground  inside  from  being  submerged  under  salt  water.  As  already  stated, 
he  notices  the  occurrence  of  the  shallow  •  water  fauna  of  the  Yoldia-tAny  at  great 
depths  in  the  Norwegian  seas,  and  believes  that  it  points  to  the  probability  of  the  land 
having  stood,  at  the  time  of  the  great  ice-sheet,  at  least  2600  metres  higher  than  it  does 
now.  Above  the  Yoldia-c[a.y  comes  the  ^?ra-clay,  in  the  oldest  part  of  which  the  shells 
are  still  Arctic,  but  in  the  youngest  part  {PorUandia-clAy,  3/>/a-banks)  half  are  boreal, 
with  a  trace  of  the  advent  of  southern  forms.  In  the  overlying  Mytihis-cl&y  and 
Cardiiim-clay  the  proportion  of  Arctic  forms  falls  to  a  third  or  a  quarter,  while  the 
boreal  forms  increase  to  a  half  of  the  whole,  with  from  an  eighth  to  a  fourth  of  Lusitanian 
forms.  Successive  stages  in  the  uprise  of  the  land  are  marked  by  the  raised  beaches,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  period  which  succeeded  the  submergence 
of  Scandinavia  was  the  conversion  of  the  wide  basin  of  the  Baltic,  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and 
Gulf  of  Finland  into  a  vast  ice-dammed  lake  or  inland  fresh-water  sea,  having  an  area 
which  has  been  estimated  by  De  Geer  at  570,000  square  kilometres,  that  is,  about  as  large 
as  the  Caspian  Sea,  Lake  Superior,  and  Lake  Michigan  all  joined  into  one.  The  records 
of  this  vast  expanse  of  fresh  water  are  to  be  seen  in  sheets  of  clay  and  sand  found  at 
many  places  all  round  the  coasts  up  to  heights  of  more  than  100  feet  above  the  present 
sea-level.  These  deposits  contain  lacustrine  shells  (Limnaa  ovata,  L.  paliistriSj  Planorbis 
Cf^n/oHiis,  P.  marginatum  Valvata  erisiata^  Bithinia  tetUcicuJaUi,  Pisufium,  several  species, 
and  especially  the  little  limpet-like  Ancylics  fiuviatilis)^  and  have  received  the  name  of 
AnnfluS'groM^. 

Interesting  evidence  of  the  gradual  disap})earance  of  the  Arctic  climate  is  supplied 
by  the  older  parts  of  the  peat-mosses,  where  such  plants  as  Salix  polaris  and  Betula  nana, 
and  the  remains  of  the  little  Arctic  phyllopod  crustacean  Apua  glacialis  are  preserved, 
while  the  deposits  of  calc-sinter  have  yielded  leaves  of  hazel  and  other  plants  of  a 
less  northern  type.  While  these  climatal  changes  were  in  progress  the  general  level 
of  the  region,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Ancylus-sea  was  higher  than  at  present,  began 
once  more  to  sink  until  the  maritime  low  grounds  all  round  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and 
Esthonia  were  submerged.  There  were  then  deposited  the  clays  and  sands  which 
have  received  the  name  of  the  Littorina-group,  from  the  common  gasteropods  in  them 
{Littoriiia  litorea,  L.  rvdis^  Cardium  edule,  Mytilus  edulis),  A  subsequent  movement  of 
elevation  has  brought  the  land  up  to  its  present  position.* 


gronnd  to  the  west  was  clear  of  ice,  the  drainage  of  the  valleys  was  dammed  up,  and  a  large 
lake  was  formed  which  for  a  time  increased  in  size  as  the  ice  shrank  and  laid  bare  more 
ground.  The  successive  stages  in  the  development  and  diminution  of  the  lake  can  still  be 
made  out     **Den  centraljamtska  Issjcin,"  Ymer^  1897,  H.  1,  p.  42. 

*  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  extent  and  amount  of  the  submergence 
of  Southern  Finland  in  the  Yoldia  and  Littorina  seas  has  been  made  by  H.  Berghell  of  the 
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Germany.' — Since  the  year  1878  an  active  exploration  of  the  earlier  memoriala  of 
the  Glacial  Period  has  been  carried  on  in  Northern  Germany,  with  the  result  of  bringing 
oat  more  clearly  the  evidence  for  the  prolongation  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Finland  ice 
across  the  Baltic  and  the  plains  of  Germany  even  into  Saxony.  The  limits  reached  by 
the  ice  are  approximately  fixed  by  tbe  line  to  which  northern  erratics  can  be  traced. 
Beneath  the  oldest  members  of  the  glacial  drifts,  deposits  are  found  in  a  fragmentary 
condition  containing  shells  now  living  only  in  Southern  Europe,  snch  as  yivipanu 
diluviana  and  Corbicula  fiuminalis.  Above  the  glaciated  rocks  comes  a  stiff, 
unstratifieil  clay,  with  ice-striated  blocks  of  northern  origin — the  till  or  boulder- 
clay  (Geschiebelehm,  Blocklehm).  Two  distinct  boulder-clays  have  been  recognised 
— the  older  or  till  separated  by  interglacial  deposits  from  the  newer.  Terminal 
moraines  marking  the  limits  of  the  ice-sheet  have  been  found  in  the  form  of  ramparts 
of  Scandinavian  blocks  and  gravel,  which  have  been  traced  for  many  miles  along  the 
coast-line  and  across  the  plains  of  Northern  Gei-many.^  The  sources  of  the  various 
ice-streams  which  united  to  form  the  great  ice-sheet  that  crept  over  the  Germanic  plain 
are  well  shown  by  a  study  of  the  stones  in  the  moraine  material.  The  Scandinavian 
rocks  are  found  towards  the'west  and  the  Finnish  towards  the  east  of  the  glaciated  area. 
Successive  pauses  in  the  retreat  of  the  ice-sheet  have  been  recognised  in  the  boulder- 
ramparts,  in  belts  of  mounds  that  were  formed  at  the  melting  edge  of  the  ice,  and  in 
the  sheets  of  sand  and  gravel  spread  out  l>eyond.*  At  the  southern  edge  of  the 
northern  drift  at  Deuben,  a  little  south  from  Di-esden,  remains  of  an  Arctic  flora  have 
been  found,  comprising  leaves  of  Salix  herbaceaj  S.  relusa^  Polygonum  viripantm, 
Saxi/raga  opposUi/oliay  S.  hirculnSj  remains  of  Carices  and  mosses  with  Suocinea 
dblonga  and  fragments  of  beetles.^  Among  the  intercalated  materials  that  separate  the 
two  boulder-clays  are  layers  of  peat,  with  remains  of  pine,  fir,  aspen,  willow,  white 
birch,  hazel,  hornbeam,  jioplar,  holly,  oak,  juniper,  ilex,  and  various  water-plants,  in 
particular  a  water-lily  no  longer  living  in  £uro[)e.  With  this  vegetation  are  associated 
remains  ot  Eleplias  antiqiiusy  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  elk,  megaceros,  reindeer,  musk-sheep, 
bison,  bear,  kc.  Sonic  of  the  interglacial  deposits  are  of  marine  origin  on  the  lower 
grounds  bordering  the  Baltic,  for  they  contain  Cyprinfi  islaiulica,  Portlandia  areticn. 
Tellina  {Maeoma)  haUhica  {8olidiUa\  &c.  Among  the  youngest  glacial,  and  probably 
in  part  interglacial,  deposits  are  the  upper  sands  and  gravels  (Geschiebedecksand\ 
which  spread  over  wide  areas  of  the  Germanic  plain,  {Mirtly  as  a  more  or  less  uniform 
but  discontinuous  sheet,  and  partly  as  irregular  hillocks  and  ridges  strewn  with  erratic 

Finnish  Geological  Survey  ("Bidrog  till  Kaunedomen  om  siidra  Finlands  kvartara  Ni\-4- 
forandringar,"  Helsiugsfors,  1896).  He  shows  how  from  zero  at  St  Petersburg  the  depresvioD 
progressively  increased  towards  the  north-west. 

^  There  Is  now  an  ample  though  recent  literature  devoted  to  the  glacial  phenomena  of 
Germany.  Tlie  volumes  of  the  Zeitsch.  Deutsch.  (ieitf.  (ffsel^scMa/t  for  1879  and  subsequent 
years  contain  papers  by  G.  Berendt,  H.  Creduer,  J.  £.  Geinitz,  A.  Holland,  K.  Keilhack. 
F.  Noetling,  A.  Peuck,  R.  Richter,  F.  Wahnschaffe,  F.  Schmidt,  kc.  See  also  the  JaArh. 
Preiiss.  (ieol.  Landenanstalt  for  1880  and  following  years  ;  the  Maps  and  Explanations  of  the 
same  Survey  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin  (27  sheets)  and  the  memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Saxony.  The  work  of  Dr.  Keilhack  is  specially  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
student,  particularly  the  papers  in  Jahrb.  Preu&s.  (ieol.  LandesaHst.  from  1889  onwards. 

«  G.  Berendt,  Jahrb.  Preutfs.  f/«//.  lAtndeaanst.  1888,  p.  110  ;  K.  Keilhack,  op.  cit.  188?, 
p.  149. 

'  Dr.  Keilhack  has  traced  what  he  believes  to  be  five  distinct  stages  in  the  backward 
shrinkage  of  the  ice  during  the  last  of  the  three  glacial  epochs  into  which  be  divider 
the  whole  Ice  Age,  Jahrb.  Preuss.  (Jed.  Landeaanat.  1898,  p.  90.  The  end-moraioes  of 
Schleswig  Holstein  are  described  by  C.  Gottsche,  MUth.  Ueograjih.  Uta.  Ilamlmrg^  xiiL  xir. 
(1897-98),  who  gives  lists  of  the  shells  from  the  marine  diluvium. 

*  A.  G.  Nathorst,  Ofver,  Vet.  Akatf.  Fdrhandi.  Stockh4)im,  1894. 
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blocks,  and  enclosing  pools  of  water  and  peat-bogs.  These  mounds  and  ridges,  with 
their  accompanying  sheets  of  water,  form  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  low  tract  of 
country  from  Sohleswig  Holstein  ^  eastwards  to  the  Vistula. 

In  some  of  the  mountain  groups  of  Germany  there  is  evidence  that  probably  at  the 
height  of  the  Ice  Age  glaciers  existed.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  moraine 
mounds  of  the  Vosges^  and  Black  Forest,'  and' to  the  fact  that  the  glaciers  of  the 
western  hill-groups  were  more  extensive  than  those  to  the  east.  In  the  Carpathian 
range,  a  series  of  moraines,  sometimes  encloaing  lakes,  is  distributed  in  the  valleys  that 
radiate  from  the  Hohe  Tatra.'*  On  both  sides  of  the  Kieseugebirge,  moraines  occur. 
At  the  sources  of  the  Lomnitz,  on  the  southern  side,  they  enclose  two  lakes  at  the  foot 
of  high  recesses  and  cliffs. '^  No  certain  traces  of  glaciers  appear  to  have  been  met  with 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sudeten  range,  nor  in  the  Erzgebirge  or  Thuringei'wald. 
Farther  north,  in  the  Harz,  mounds  of  detritus  which  resemble  moraines  have  been 
referred  by  Kayser  to  glacier-action.*  The  German  Alps  and  the  Bavarian  plateau  bear 
witness  to  the  former  greater  extent  of  the  still  remaining  glaciers,  and  to  the  spread 
of  the  ice  across  wide  tracts  from  which  it  has  long  retreated.*^*  The  chain  of  the 
Carpathians  was  likewise  a  distinct  glacier  centre.^ 

France,  PyreneeB. — As  France  lay  to  the  south  of  the  northern  ice-sheet,  the  true 
till  or  boulder-clay  is  there  absent,  as  it  is  for  the  same  reason  from  the  south  of 
England.  It  is  consequently  difficult  to  decide  which  superficial  accumulations  are 
really  contemporary  with  those  termed  older  glacial  farther  north,  and  which  ought  to 
be  grouped  as  of  later  date.  The  ordinary  sedimentation  in  the  non-glaciated  area  not 
*having  been  interrupted  by  the  invasion  of  the  ice-sheet,  deposits  of  pre-glacial,  glacial, 
and  post-glacial  time  naturally  pass  insensibly  into  each  other.  The  older  Pleistocene 
deposits  (perhaps  interglacial)  consist  of  iluviatile  gravels  and  clays  which,  in  their  com- 
position, belong  to  the  drainage  systems  in  which  they  occur.  There  is  generally  no 
evidence  of  transport  from  a  great  distance,  though,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  at  Paris, 
blocks  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  nearly  a  yard  long  sometimes  occur,  as  well  as 
small  pieces  of  the  granulite  of  the  Morvan.  Erratics  at  Calais  and  on  the  coast  of 
Britanny  may  also  have  been  carried  n  long  way.^  The  rivers,  however,  were  probably 
much  larger  during  some  part  of  the  Pleistocene  period  than  they  now  are,  and  the 
transport  of  their  stones  may  have  been  sometimes  effected  by  floating  ice,  as  has  been 
forcibly  shown  by  Professor  Barrois  in  reference  to  the  old  gravels  of  Brittany.**  They 
have  left  their  ancient  platforms  of  alluvium  in  successive  terraces  high  above  the 
present  watercourses.  Each  terrace  consists  generally  of  the  following  succession  of 
deposits  in  ascending  order  : — (1)  A  lower  gravel  {gravier  defond),  the  pebbles  of  which 
are  coarsest  towards  the  bottom  and  are  interstratified  with  layers  of  sand,  sometimes 

*  The  glacial  phenomena  of  Denmark  and  Sohleswig  Hol«teiii  are  discussed  by  Gottsche 
in  the  series  of  papers  cite<l  above  ;  by  V.  Madsen  in  the  Explanatory  Memoirs  to  accompany 
the  bheets  of  the  Geological  Survey  map  of  Denmark.  The  Jurassic,  Neocomian  and  Gault 
boulders  found  in  Denmark  are  discussed  by  Miss  Skeat  and  V.  Madsen  in  No.  8  of  the 
second  series  of  these  Explanations  (1898). 

*  H.  Hogard,  'Terrain  erratique  des  Vosges,'  1851.  A.  Delebecque,  **SyRt^me  glaciaire 
des  Vosges  Fran9aises,"  B%dl.  Carte  (ifd,  France,  No.  79  (1901). 

*  J.  Partsch,  *  Gletscher  der  Vorzeit  in  der  Karpatlien  uud  der  Mittelgebirgen  Deutsch- 
lands,'  Breslau,  1882,  p.  115. 

*  Partsch,  cp.  cit.  p.  9. 
»  Ibid.  p.  55. 

<  Lossen  and  Kayser,  Z,  D.  a.  d.  xxxiii.  (1881). 

"^  A.  Penck,  *  V ergletscherung  der  Deutschen  Alpen,'  1882. 

*  J.  Partsch,  *  Die  Gletscher  der  Vorzeit.' 

*  Ch.  Velain,  Bull,  Soc.  GioL  France,  xiv.  (1886),  p.  569 
10  Ann.  Soc,  OM.  Xord,  iv.  (1877).  p.  186. 
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170  miles  in  direct  distance  from  where  the  present  glacier  ends.  The  same  ice-sheet, 
swelled  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  overflowed  the  lower  ridges  of 
the  Jura,  streaming  through  the  transverse  valleys,  even  as  far  as  Ornans  near  Besan^n. 
Turning  north-eastward,  it  filled  up  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland,  and,  swollen  by  the 
tributary  glaciers  of  the  Aar,  the  Reuss,  and  the  Linth,  joined  the  vast  stream  of  the 
Rhine  glacier  above  Basle.  The  enormous  mer  de  glace  poured  over  the  Black  Forest 
and  down  the  valley  of  the  Danube  at  least  as  far  as  Sigmaringen,  where  blocks  of  the 
rocks  of  the  Orisons  occur.  Eastward  it  was  joined  by  the  great  glacier  that  descended 
from  the  Swablan  and  Bavarian  Alps,  and  of  which  the  moraine-heaps  are  strewn  over 
the  lowlands  as  far  as  Munich.  The  Tyrolese  and  Carinthian  Alps  were  likewise  buried 
under  an  icy  covering  which  sent  a  huge  glacier  eastwards  down  the  valley  of  the  Drao. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  the  glaciers  advanced  for  some  way  out  into  the  plains  of 
Lombardy,  where  they  threw  down  enormous  moraines,  which  sometimes  reach  a  height 
of  more  than  2000  feet  (Ivrea).  These  vast  accumulations,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  rise  into  conspicuous  hills  and  crescent-shaped  ridges  round  the 
lower  ends  of  the  upper  Italian  lakes.  At  some  of  these  localities  the  moraine  stuff 
rests  on  marine  Pliocene  beds.  It  is  possible  that  the  glaciers  actually  reached  the  sea- 
level.^  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  at  least,  that  they  descended  to  a  lower  level  on 
that  side  than  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps. 

By  tracing  the  distribution  of  the  transported  blocks,  the  movements  of  the  ancient 
glaciers  can  be  satisfactorily  followed.  These  blocks  are  not  dispersed  at  random  over 
the  glaciated  area.  Each  glacier  carried  the  blocks  of  its  own  basin,  and,  where  these 
are  of  a  peculiar  kind,  they  serve  as  an  excellent  guide  in  following  the  march  of  the 
ice.  Not  only  were  the  blocks  in  each  drainage  area  kept  separate  from  those  of  ad- 
joining basins,  but  those  on  the  left  sides  of  the  valleys  do  not,  except  along  the 
junction  lines,  mingle  with  those  of  the  right  sides.  Asa  rule,  the  blocks  lie  along  the 
slopes  of  the  valleys  rather  than  on  the  bottoms,  and  are  often  dis^xned  there  in  groups 
or  lines.  In  the  Arve  valley,  near  Sallanches,  for  example,  a  zone  comprising  several 
thousand  granitic  boulders  runs  for  a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles.  The  blocks 
of  Monthey  have  long  been  famous.  On  the  flanks  of  the  Jura  near  Solothum,  the 
boulders  of  Riedholz,  stranded  there  by  the  ancient  Rhone  glacier,  still  number  228, 
though  they  have  been  reduced  by  the  quarrying  operations,  now  happily  interdicted 
(see  Figs.  160,  161,  162).2 

That  the  Ice  Age  in  the  Alps,  as  in  Northern  Europe,  was  interrupted  by  at  least  one 
warmer  interglacial  period,  when  the  ice  retreating  from  the  valleys  allowed  an  abundant 
vegetation  to  flourish  there,  is  shown  by  the  lignites  of  Diirnten  (Canton  Zurich), 
Utznach  (St.  Oall),  Hotting  (near  Innspruck),  and  seveml  other  places.  These  deports 
can  here  and  there  l>e  seen  to  overlie  ancient  moraine  stuff ;  they  are  interstratiiied  with 
fluviatile  gravels  and  sands,  which  again  are  surmounted  with  scattered  erratic  blw^ks 
belonging  to  a  later  period  of  glaciation.  Among  these  interglacial  vegetable  accumu- 
lations Heer  recognised  several  pines  and  firs  {Pinus  abuSy  P.  sylvestria^  P.  moniana^r* 
larch,  yew,  oak,  sycamore,  hazel,  mosses,  bog-bean,  bulrush,  raspberry,  and  (kUinm 
paluslre^  as  well  as  bog-mosses,  all  still  growing  in  the  surrounding  country.  With 
the  plants  there  occur  the  remains  of  Elepha-s,  Rhinoceros  etruscuA,  Bos  taurus,  var. 
primigeniiis  or  urns,  red  -  deer,  cave  -  bear,  likewise  traces  of  fresh  -  water  shells  and 
insects,  chiefly  elytra  of  beetles. 

The  succession  of  main  events  in  the  history  of  the  Ice  Age  in  Switzerland  have  been 
tabulated  as  follows :  -' — 


^  The  surface  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  rouud  the  lower  end  of  which  glacier  moraines  extend, 
is  little  more  than  200  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

2  Favre,  Arcti,  Set.  Phys,  NaL  Geneve,  xii.  (1884),  p.  399. 

*  Penck  ('  Vergletscherung  der  Deutschen  Alpen  ')  believes  tSat  evidence  can  be  traced 
of  at  least  three  distinct  periods  of  glaciation  in  the  Alps.     Heer,  *Urwelt  der  Schweii'; 
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Post-glacial.  Aucient  lacustrine  terraces  (150  feet  above  present  level  of  Lake  of 
Greneva),  deltas,  and  river  gravels  with  Lvnnwa  stag^uUiSj  and  other  fresh-water 
shells,  bones  of  mammoth  (?).  Gradual  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  lakes  through 
the  cutting  down  of  the  moraine  barriers. 

Third  glacial  period.  Erratic  blocks  and  terminal  moraines  of  Zurich,  Baldegg, 
Sempach,  Benie,  with  an  Arctic  flora  and  fauna.  Schotter  of  the  lower  terraces, 
and  of  Utznach,  Wangen,  Reidbach.  An,  Glatthal,  Sihlbrngg. 

Second  interglacial  series.  Lignites  and  clays  of  Utznach,  Wangen,  DtLmten, 
Wetzikon,  covered  by  the  moraine  stuflf  of  the  third  glaciation  and  overlying  older 
glacial  deposits — EUphas  arUiquus,  Rhinoceros  megarhinus  {Merckii).  This 
interglacial  epoch  is  regarded  as  having  lasted  a  shorter  time  than  the  first. 

Second  glacial  perio<l.  Greatest  extension  of  the  glaciers  ;  chief  accumulation  of 
moraines  ;  deposit  of  the  eztramoralnic  high-terrace  schotter. 

First  interglacial  interval,  supposed  to  have  continued  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
during  which  the  last  uplift  of  the  molasse  on  the  skirt.H  of  the  Jura  took 
place  ;  subsidence  of  the  body  of  the  Alps  ;  birth  of  some  lakes,  such  as  those  of 
Ziirich  and  Zug.  During  this  period  valleys  were  eroded  in  the  molasse  and 
progressively  deepened  while  the  slopes  were  terraced. 

First  glacial  period,  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  the  deposit  of  the  Decken-schotter. 

BuBsia. — A  vast  extent  of  Russia  was  buried  under  the  greatest  extension  of  the  ice- 
sheet,  the  southward  limits  of  which  across  the  country  have  already  been  stated  (p.  1305). 
There  appears  to  be  evidence  that  the  second  advance  of  the  ice  not  only  affected  the 
western  lowlands  that  were  covered  by  the  Baltic  glacier,  but  even  the  centre  of  the 
country.  Proofs  have  been  obtained  of  an  interglacial  period  in  Central  Russia  marked 
by  lacustrine  deposits  intercalated  between  glacial  clays.  They  have  yielded  an  abundant 
flora,  including  alder,  birch,  hazel,  willow,  fir,  water-lilies,  and  remains  of  mammoth 
&c.^  Perhaps  the  most  singular  feature  of  the  glacial  deposits  of  Russia  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sheets  of  ice  which,  underlying  and  interstratified  with  the  clays,  have  survived 
as  actual  fossil  remains  of  the  ice-sheets  of  the  Pleistocene  ages  along  the  low  grounds 
of  the  coast-region  of  Siberia,  and  in  the  opposite  New  Siberian  Islands.  The  ice  is 
sometimes  separated  from  the  living  vegetation,  including  larch  trees,  by  a  mere  thin 
layer  of  humus,  or  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  peat  full  of  well-preserved  leaves  and 
fruit  of  alder  {Almis  frutieosa).  It  has  been  called  *' stone-ice,'*  **  dead-ice,"  *•  fossil - 
glacier,"  and  has  been  clearly  made  out  to  form  a  sheet  of  variable  thickness  resting 
on  a  ground-moraine  and  covered  by  fluviatile  or  lacustrine  strata  of  clay  and  sand, 
which  in  their  lower  parts  are  sometimes  interleaved  with  thin  laminae  of  ice  or  are 
permeated  by  ice  and  solidly  frozen.  In  some  places  the  ice  ends  at  the  coast  in  a  lofty 
vertical  cliff,  with  the  thin  layer  of  soil  or  peat  and  living  Arctic  vegetation  on  the 
summit.  From  the  frozen  sedimentary  deposits  that  overlie  the  ice,  carcases  of  the 
mammoth  and  Rhinoceros  megarhiniis  {Merckii)  have  been  obtained,  sometimes  with 
the  flesh,  skin  and  hair  still  perfectly  preserved.  The  same  strata  have  yielded  shells 
of  Sphmrium^  Valvaia,  Pisidium^  larvae  of  Phrygania  and  remains  of  Arctic  birch 
{Betula  nana)  and  species  of  willow.  The  large  mammals  appear  to  have  perished, 
owing  perhaps  to  some  general  change  of  climate,  and  their  bodies  when  immersed 
in  the  silt  of  lakes  or  rivers  were  eventually  frozen  there,  and  so  have  remained  till 
the  present  time.  The  musk-sheep  and  reindeer,  which  wore  their  contemporaries,  were 
more^  fortunate  in  withstanding  the  unfavourable  meteorological  conditions,  and  still 
survive  in  the  Arctic  regions,^ 

A.  Aeppli,  **  Erosiousterras8en  und  Glazialachotter  in  ihrer  Beziehung  zur  Entstehung  des 
Ziiricbsces,"  Beitrdg.  (ieol.  Kari.  Schxctiz,  Lief.  34  (1894),  p.  116. 

*  N.  Krischtafowitsch,  BvlL  Soc.  Imp.  Nat.  Moscou,  No.  4  (1890) ;  Aim.  dM.  Min.  de  la 
Russie,  Warsau,  1896.  On  glaciation  of  Urals  see  Nikitin,  Xeiies  Jahrb.  i.  (1888),  p.  172. 
Fraulein  A.  Missuna  describes  two  bands  of  end-moraines  in  the  departments  of  Wilna, 
Witebsk,  and  Minsk,  Z.  D.  G,  G.  1902,  p.  284. 

^  For  a  detailed  history  of  the  investigation  of  the  Siberian  ice-cliffs  and  their  organic 
remains,  with  a  narrative  of  personal  exploration  of  them,  see  the  able  and  interesting  memoir  . 
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Afirica. — An  interesting  proof  of  a  former  greater  extent  of  the  existing  glaciers  m 
furnished  by  Mount  Kenya,  which  in  British  East  Africa  rises  almost  on  the  equator  t<> 
a  height  of  about  19,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  700  square  miles. 
Some  5400  feet  below  the  limits  to  which  the  glaciers  have  now  retreated  they  hart 
left  moraines,  rock -striae,  perched  blocks  and  glacial  lake  basins,  and  these  are  on  sncb  a 
scale  as,  to  indicate  that  they  were  produced  not  by  mere  valley-glaciers  but  by  an  ice- 
cap that  covered  the  whole  mountain.  Professor  Gregory,  whose  observations  made 
known  these  features,  believes  that  the  glaciation  was  due  to  a  former  greater  elevation 
of  Mount  Kenya,  which  has  been  reduced  by  subsidence  and  denudation,  there  being 
no  evidence  of  any  univeituil  glaciation  of  the  region.^ 

North  America.^— The  general  succession  of  geological  changes  in  Post -Tertiary 
time  appears  to  have  been  broadly  the  same  all  over  the  northern  hemisphere.  In 
North  America,  as  in  £urope,  there  is  a  glaciated  and  non- glaciated  area  ;  but  th^ 
line  of  demarcation  between  them  has  been  much  more  clearly  traced  on  the  westen* 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  glaciated  area  extending  over  Canada  and  the  north-eastern 
States  presents  the  same  characteristic  features  as  in  the  Old  World.  The  rocks,  wher*? 
they  could  receive  and  retain  the  ice-markings,  ai-e  well -smoothed  and  striated.  The 
direction  of  the  striae  is  generally  southward,  varying  to  south-east  and  south-west 
according  to  the  form  of  the  ground.  The  great  thickness  of  the  ice-sheet  is  strikingly 
shown  by  the  height  to  which  some  of  the  higher  elevations  are  polished  and  striate<l 
Thus  the  Catskill  Mountains,  rising  fix>m  the  broad  plain  of  the  Hudson,  have  been 
ground  smooth  and  striated  up  .to  near  their  summits,  or  about  3000  feet,  so  that  the 
ice  must  have  been  of  even  greater  thickness  than  that.  The  White  Mountains  are  ice- 
worn  even  at  a  height  of  5500  feet.  6.  M.  Dawson  has  found  glaciated  surfaces  ii 
British  Columbia  7000  feet  above  the  sea.* 

On  detailed  examination  of  the  rock-striation  it  has  been  found  that  the  ice  probably 
had  its  origin  mostly  if  not  entirely  on  the  continent  itself,  and  that  it  radiateii  from 
certain  areas  of  maximum  accumulation  of  snow.  Of  these  areas  there  appear  to  havt 
been  at  least  thi-ee  in  the  north  of  British  America.  The  most  easterly,  known  as  the 
Lauren  tide  ice-sheet,  covered  the  wide  peninsula  between  the  depression  of  Hudson  Bay  and 
the  Labrador  coast,  and  streamed  southward  across  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  north-eastern  States  into  Pennsylvania  and  as  far  west  as  the  valley  of  tha  Mississippi 
A  second  centre  of  dispersion,  which  gave  rise  to  what  has  been  called  the  KeewatiD  ice- 
sheet,  lay  to  the  west  of  the  Hudson  Bay  hollow,  whence  the  ice  radiated  in  all  directions. 
On  the  north  side  it  moved  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  east  it  descended  into  the 
low  ground  till  it  joined  the  Laurentide  sheet  and  moved  southward  to  shed  its 
tei-minal  moraine  in  Iowa  and  Dakota.  The  third  centre  lay  far  to  the  west  in  the 
Canadian  portion  of  the  lofty  Cordillera  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  gave  birth  to  a 
vast  ice-sheet  which  moved  westward  down  the  steeper  slope  into  the  Pacific  and  south- 

of  Baron  E.  von  Toll  in  Mem,  Akad.  Imp.  St.  Petersbourg,  xlii.  (1895),  No.  18 ;  also  A  G. 
Xathorst,  Ymer,  1896,  p.  79. 

1  Q.  J.  O.  S.  1.  (1894),  p.  515. 

2  See  J.  D.  Whitney,  "  Climatic  Changes  of  later  Geological  Times,"  Met/u  Mus,  Coinpar. 
Zool.  Ilarvartf,  vol.  vii.  1882  ;  and  papers  by  J.  D.  Dana,  T.  C.  Charoberlin,  R.  D.  Salis- 
bury, W.  Upham,  George  M.  Dawson,  H.  Carvill  Lewis,  G.  F.  Wright,  S.  Cal>in,  I.  C. 
Ru8.sell,  B.  K.  Emei-son,  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  H.  L.  Fairchild,  R.  S.  Tarr,  F.  Leverett,  and  others 
in  Amer.  Jouni.  Sci.^  American  (ieologisU  Journal  of  Oeologyy  Canadian  Nalurali< 
Canadian  JoumcU^  Ann.  Reports^  Btdletins  and  MonograpJks  of  U.S.  Ueol.  Survey;  f'fii- 
Siirv.  New  Jersey ;  Second  (ieol.  Siirv.  of  Pennsylvania ;  Reports  of  the  Canadian  <»'«•' 
Survey;  J.  W.  Dawson,  *  Acadian  Geology,'  1878;  *  Handbook  .of  Canadian  Geolog).' 
1889  ;  'The  Canadian  Ice  Age,'  1898  ;  G.  M.  Dawson,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc  Canada,  viu.  sect. 
iv.  (1890),  p.  25  ;  6.  P.  Wright,  'Man  and  the  Glacial  Period,'  'The  Ice  Age  in  America.' 

'  f/erV.  Mag.  1889,  p.  351  ;  see  also  W.  Upham,  Appalackia,  v.  (1889),  p.  291. 
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eastward  into  the  high  inland  plateaux.     Besides  these  great  Ttiers  de  glace  there  were 
minor  glacier  centres  among  the  higher  mountain  groups  farther  south. 

As  in  Europe,  the  glacial  deposits  increase  in  thickness  and  variety  from  south  to 
north,  spreading  across  Canada,  over  a  considerable  area  of  the  north-eastern  States, 
and  rising  to  a  height  of  5800  feet  among  the  White  Mountains.  From  the  evidence  of 
the  rock-strise  and  the  dispersion  of  boulders,  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  though 
the  glaciated  region  was  probably  buried  under  one  deep  continuous  mer  de  glace 
like  that  of  Greenland  at  the  present  time,  there  were  considerable  variations  in 
the  direction  of  motion,  owing  partly  to  the  individual  movements  of  the  several 
ice-sheets  and  partly  to  inequalitied  in  the  general  slope  of  the  ground  underneath. 
Nothing,  however,  is  more  striking  than  the  apparent  indifference  with  which  the 
ice  streamed  onward,  undeflected  even  by  considerable  ridges  and  hills.  The  line 
of  the  southern  margin  of  the  ice  can  still  be  followed  by  tracing  the  limits  to 
which  the  drift  deposits  extend  southwards.  From  this  evidence  we  learn  that  the  ice- 
sheet  ended  off  in  a  sinuous  line,  protruding  in  great  tongues  or  promontories  and  retir- 
ing into  deep  and  wide  bays.  In  the  eastern  States,  the  southern  limit  of  the  glaciated 
region  is  marked  by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  glacial  accumulations  yet  known, 
and  to  which  in  Europe  there  is  no  rival.  It  consists  of  a  broad  irregular  band  of 
confused  heaps  of  drift,  or  more  strictly  of  two  such  bands,  which  sometimes  unite  into 
one  broad  belt  and  sometimes  separate  wide  enough  to  allow  an  interval  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  between  them,  each  being  from  one  to  six  miles  in  breadth  and  rising 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding  country.  The  surface  of  these  ridges 
presents  a  characteristic  hummocky  aspect,  rising  into  cones,  domes,  and  confluent 
ridges,  and  sinking  into  basin-shaped  or  other  irregularly -formed  depressions,  like  the 
kames  or  bsar  of  Europe.  The  upper  part  of  the  material  composing  the  ridges 
generally  consists  of  assorted  and  stratified  gravel  and  sand,  the  stratification  being 
irregular  and  discordant,  but  inclined  on  the  whole  towards  the  south.  Below  these 
rearranged  materials  is  a  boulder-drift — a  mixture  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  with  boulders 
of  all  sizes,  up  to  blocks  many  tons  in  weight  and  often  striated.  Though  some- 
times indistinguishable  from  ordinary  till,  it  presents  as  a  rule  a  greater  prepondemnce 
of  stones  than  in  typical  till,  but  contains  also  fine  stratified  intercalations.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  material  of  the  ridges  has  been  derived  from  rocks  lying  immediately 
to  the  north,  and  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  constantly  varies  with  the  changing 
geological  structure  of  the  ground.  There  is  also  always  present  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  detritus  representing  rocks  along  the  line  of  drift-movement  for  500 
miles  or  more  to  the  north.  The  band  of  drift-hills  lies  sometimes  on  an  ascending, 
sometimes  on  a  descending  slo{)e,  crosses  narrow  mountain  ridges  and  forms  embank ^ 
ments  across  valleys,  showing  such  a  disregard  of  the  topography  as  to  prove  that  it 
cannot  have  been  a  shore-line,  and  has  not  been  laid  down  with  reference  to  the  present 
drainage  system  of  the  land.^ 

To  this  remarkable  belt  of  prominent  hummocky  ground  the  name  of  "terminal 
moraine  *'  has  been  given  by  the  American  geologists  who  have  so  successfully  traced 
its  distribution  and  investigated  its  structure.  The  conditions,  however,  under  which 
the  drift  rampart  in  question  was  formed  certainly  differed  widely  from  those  that 
determine  an  ordinary  terminal  moraine.  The  constituent  materials  can  hai-dly  have 
travelled  on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  but  must  rather  have  lain  underneath  it  or  have  been 
pushed  forward  in  front  of  it.  But  the  mode  of  formation  is  a  problem  which,  though 
recent  observations  in  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  (p.  544)  have  thrown  light  on  it, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  as  yet  been  wholly  solved. 

There  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  at  least  two  •*  terminal  moraines  " 
belonging  to  two  distinct  and  perhaps  widely  separated  epochs  in  the  Ice  Age.     The 

*  H.  C.  Lewis,  **  Report  on  the  Terminal  Moraine,"  Second  iiemU,  Surv.  Pentisylixiniur 
Z,  1884,  p.  45,  with  Preface  by  J.  P.  Lesley. 
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most  southerly  and  therefore  oldest  of  them  begins  on  the  Atlautic  border  off  the  aoutli- 
eastem  coast  of  Massachusetts,  where  it  is  partially  submerged.  RiBing  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  in  Nantucket  Islands,  Martha's  Vineyard,  No  Man's  Island,  and  Black  IsUiDd. 
it  is  prolonged  into  Long  Island,  of  which  it  forms  the  back-bone,  and  where  it  reaches 
heights  of  200  to  nearly  400  feet.  A  second  or  later  and  less  prominent  line  of  drift-hills 
runs  along  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  is  prolonged  by  Fisher's  Island  into  the 
southern  edge  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  whence,  striking  out  again  to  sea,  it  forms 
the  chain  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  passes  thence  into  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
runs  nearly  east  and  west  through  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod.  The  distance  between 
these  two  bands  of  huinmocky  ridge  varies  from  five  to  thirty  miles.  From  the 
western  end  of  Long  Island  the  moraine  {Misses  across  Staaten  Island  and  the  northern 
part  of  New  Jersey,  entera  Pennsylvania  a  little  north  of  Easton,  and  follows  a  sinuou& 
north-westerly  course  across  that  State  and  for  some  miles  into  the  State  of  New  York, 
where,  forming  a  deep  indentation,  it  wheels  round  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  re- 
enters Pennsylvania,  and  passes  into  Ohio.  Throughout  this  long  line,  the  moraine 
coincides  with  the  southern  limit  of  the  drift  and  of  rock-striation,  though  in  west^^ni 
Pennsylvania,  in  front  of  the  ridge,  scattered  northern  boulders  are  found  over  a  strip  of 
ground  which  gradually  increases  south-westwards  to  a  breadth  of  five  miles  J  Be^'ond 
Central  Ohio,  however,  the  drift  extends  far  to  the  south.  Taking  its  limits  as  probably 
marking  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  ice-sheet  (then  at  its  largest),  we  find  that  it  go^s 
southwards,  perhaps  nearly  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi, 
sweeping  westwards  into  Kansas,  and  then  probably  turning  northwards  through 
Nebraska  and  Dakota,  but  keeping  to  the  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

The  inner  or  second  terminal  moraine  is  characteristically  developed  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  lying  well  to  the  north  of  the  first  moraine,  and  much 
more  irregularly  distributed.  South-westwards  the  two  series  of  ramparts  unite  at  Uie 
sharp  bend  of  the  older  ridge  just  mentioned,  and  continue  as  one  into  the  centre 
of  Ohio.  This  junction  probably  indicates  that  the  southern  edge  of  the  ice  at  the  timtr 
of  the  second  moraine,  though  generally  keeping  to  the  north  of  its  previous  limit, 
reached  its  former  extent  in  north-western  Pennsylvania,  and  united  its  debris  with 
that  left  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  extension '  of  the  ice-sheet.  From  the  middle  of 
Ohio,*  the  younger  moraine  pursues  an  extraordinarily  sinuous  course.  One  of  its  mobt 
remarkable  bends  encloses  the  southern  half  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  was  the  bed  of  a 
great  tongue  of  ice  moving  from  the  north.  Immediately  to  the  west  of  this  loop  ther« 
lies  an  extensive  driftless  area  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  The  course  of  the  moraine 
bears  distinct  witness  to  the  independent  direction  of  flow  of  the  united  glaciers  that 
constituted  the  great  ice-sheet.  It  sweeps  in  vast  indentations  and  promontories  across 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  forming  probably  the  most  extensive  moraine  in  the 
world,  and  strikes  north-westward  through  Dakota  for  at  least  400  miles  into  the 
British  Possessions,  where  its  further  course  has  been  partially  traced.  The  known 
portion  of  the  moraine  thus  extends  with  a  wonderful  persistence  of  character  for  3000 
miles,  reaching  across  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the  continent.^  Much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  variations  in  the  nature  of  the  drifts  in  the  intra-morainic  and  extra- 
morainic  areas,  as  evidence  of  the  various  advances  and  reti-eats  of  the  ice.' 


^  In  this  strip  of  ground,  called  by  Lewis  the  "fringe,"  though  there  are  no  rock- 
striae  or  drift,  scattered  northern  boulders  occur.     Op,  cU.  p.  201. 

*  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  "Preliminary  Paper  on  the  Terminal  Moraine,"  3rrf  Ann.  Rep. 
U.S.  (r.  S.  1883.  Every  student  of  glacial  geology  ought  to  make  himself  familiar  with  this 
admirable  sammar}-.  Consult  also  G.  M.  Dawson,  '  Report  on  49th  Parallel ' ;  F.  Wahu- 
scbaffe,  Z.  D.  O.  (i.  1892,  p.  107.  J.  B.  Tyrrell  {BuU.  (Jeol.  Soc  Amer.  i.  (1890),  p.  395) 
describes  the  terminal  moraines  in  Manitoba  and  the  adjacent  territories  of  N.W.  Canada. 

'  See  in  particular  the  Reports  and  Maps  of  the  Geol.  Sure.  Ne\c  Jersey,  by  R.  D.  Salis- 
bury and  his  colleagues. 
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In  the  non-glaciated  regions,  evidence  of  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  ice-sheet 
is  probably  furnished  by  high  alluvial  terraces,  which  could  not  have  been  formed  under 
the  present  conditions  of  drainage.  From  this  kind  of  evidence  it  is  believed  that  when 
the  ice-sheet  crossed  the  Ohio  Kiver  near  Cincinnati,  it  ponded  back  the  drainage  of 
the  entire  water-basin  of  East  Kentucky,  south-east  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Western 
Pennsylvania,  up  to  a  height  of  j[)erhap8  1000  feet,  forming  a  lake  at  that  level.  ^  Similar 
indications  of  a  lake,  caused  by  an  ice-dam  ponding  back  the  drainage,  are  found  at  the 
head  of  the  Red  River  in  Minnesota.^  The  largest  sheet  of  fresh  water  which  has  left  its 
records  in  that  region  has  been  called  '*Lake  Agassiz."  It  occupied  the  basin  of  the 
Red  River  of  the  North  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  appeara  to  have  been  due  to  the  inter- 
ception of  the  drainage  northward  by  the  united  Keewatin  and  Laurentide  ice-sheets. 
It  is  computed  to  have  been  700  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  to  have  covered, 
from  first  to  last,  an  area  of  110,000  square  miles,  thus  exceeding  the  total  area  of  the 
five  great  existing  lakes — Superior  (31,200),  Michigan  (22,450),  Huron  with  Georgian 
Bay  (23,800),  Erie  (9960),  Ontario  (7240),  which  have  a  united  area  of  94,660  square 
miles.'  Many  other  "glacial  lakes,"  which  no  longer  exist  because  their  ice-barriers 
have  disappeared,  have  been  found  scattered  over  Canada.'* 

The  deposits  left  by  the  ice-sheet  within  the  limits  of  the  terminal  moraines  so 
i*csemble  those  of  £urope  that  no  special  description  of  them  is  required.  The  lowest 
of  them,  resting  on  ice-worn  rocks,  is  a  stiff,  uustratified  boulder-drift  or  till,  full  of 
polished  and  striated  stones.  Occasional  'Mnterglacial"  intercalations  of  sand  and 
clay,  which  in  some  places,  as  at  Portland,  in  Maine,  have  yielded  many  existing  species 
of  marine  organisms,  and  in  others,  as  in  Iowa,  include  forest-beds,  peat  and  other 
remains  of  land- plants,  with  fresh-water  shells,  separate  the  lower  from  an  upper  boulder 
clay,  which  is  looser,  and  more  gravelly  and  sandy  than  the  older  deposit,  contains 
larger  rough  and  angular  blocks,  and  has  acquired  a  yellow  tint  from  the  oxidising 
influence  of  surface  waters.*  The  boulders  vary  up  to  10  feet  (sometimes  even  40  feet)  in 
diameter,  and  have  seldom  travelled  moi*e  than  20  miles.  The  boulder-clays  over  wide 
areas  are  distributed  in  lenticular  ridges,  drums,  or  drumlins,  from  a  few  hundred  feet 
to  a  mile  in  length,  from  25  to  200  feet  high,  and  with  a  persistent  smoothness  of  out- 
line and  rounded  tops.^  As  in  £uro{)e,  the  longer  axes  of  these  drums  is  generally 
parallel  with  that  of  the  striation  of  the  underlying  rocks. 

At  the  height  of  the  Ice  Age  there  were  large  glaciers  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of 
the  United  States,  whereof  the  small  glaciers  first  found  by  Hayden's  Survey  among  the 
Wind  River  Mountains  in  Wyoming  are  some  of  the  last  lingering  relics.'  But  though 
the  ice  filled  up  tlie  valleys  to  a  depth  of  1600  feet  or  more,  and  transported  vast 
quantities  of  detritus  which  now  remains  in  prominent  moraines  and  scattered  boulders, 


^  H.  C.  Lewis,  "Report  on  the  Teriuiual  Moraiue,"  above  cited. 

•■*  W.  Uphanu  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc,  xixii.  (1883),  p.  214. 

'  For  a  full  account  of  this  vanished  lake  (now  represented  only  by  scattered  sheets  of 
water  in  the  hollows  of  its  basin),  with  its  terraces,  dunes,  deltas,  and  other  features,  see  W. 
Upham's  elaborate  and  instructive  monograph,  *  The  Glacial  Lake  Agasi<iz ' — a  thick  quarto 
volume  with  numerous  maps  forming  Monograph  xxv.  of  the  U.S.  <i.  S.  1895. 

*  W.  Upham,  BijUI.  OeoL  Soc.  Amer.  ii.  (1891),  p.  243.  The  vanished  Lakes  Bonneville 
and  Lahoutan  (p.  524)  are  other  colossal  examples  which,  though  they  did  not  owe  their 
origin  to  ice-dams,  but  to  an  increased  rainfall,  belong  to  Quaternary  time,  and  may  have 
been  coeval  with  some  of  the  times  of  heavier  snowfall  and  greater  advance  of  the  ice-sheets. 

*  On  the  evidence  of  old  soils  between  the  boulder  clays  see  ¥.  Leverett,  Jowm.  Oeol. 
vi.  (1898),  pp.  171,  238;  and  ' Interglacial  Deposits  in  Iowa,'  by  Calvin,  Leverett,  H.  F. 
Bain  and  J.  A.  Udden,  Proc.  Imva  Acad.  Set.  v.  1898. 

«  W.  Upham,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nai.  Hist.  xxiv.  (1889),  p.  258.  See  on  Till,  W.  O.  Crosby, 
op.  cU.  xxv.  (1890),  p.  116.     Technological  Quarterly,  ix.  (1896),  p.  116. 

7  F.  V.  Hayden's  Twelfth  Report,  U.S.  Oeol.  and  (feog.  Survey  of  the  Terrilories. 
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it  never  advanced  into  the  platean  of  the  prairie  country  to  the  east.  Whether  or  not 
the  glaciers  at  the  north  eml  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  merged  into  and  were  tamed  aside 
by  the  southward-moving  ice-sheet  hfts  still  to  be  ascertained.  Even  far  to  the  west  the 
Sierra  Nevada  nourished  an  important  group  of  glaciers.' 

The  loose  deposits  or  drifts  overlying  the  lower  unstratified  boulder-clay  belong  to 
the  period  of  the  melting  of  the  great  ice-sheets,  when  large  bodies  of  water,  discharged 
across  the  land,  levelled  dowb  the  heaps  of  detritus  that  had  formed  below  or  in  the 
under  part  of  the  ice.  There  may  have  been  many  advances  and  retreats  of  the  ice- 
Hheets,  and  the  deposits  of  many  successive  intervals  may  be  included  in  the  detrital 
accumulations  that  have  been  left  behind.  ■  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  unravel 
the  sequence  of  deposition,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  local  order  which  may 
be  ascertained  will  afford  a  satisfactory  and  generally  applicable  arrangement.  The  re- 
modelled drift  has  by  some  writers  been  chissed  a«  the  "  Cham  plain  group."  '  Lower 
portions  are  sometimes  unstratified  or  very  rudely  stratified,  while  the  upper  parts  are 
more  or  less  perfectly  stratilied.  Towards  the  eastern  coasts,  and  along  the  valleys 
penetrating  from  the  sea  into  the  laud,  these  stratified  beds  are  of  marine  origin,  and 
prove  that  during  the  *'Champlain  "  period  there  was  a  depression  of  the  eastern  fiart 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  beneath  the  sea.  The  marine  accumulations  formed 
during  this  submergence  are  well  developed  in  Eastern  Canada,  where  they  show  the 
following  subdivisions : — 

Post-glacial  accumulations. 

Saxicava  sand  and  gravel,  often  with  transported  boulders  (Upper  Boulder  deposits. 

St.  Maurice  and  Sorel  Sands).     Shallow-water  boreal  fauna,  Scudcara  rugosa, 

bones  of  whales,  &c. 
Upper  Leda  clay  (and  probably  "Sangeen  clay  "  of  inland)  ;  clay  and  sandy  clay 

with  uunierous  marine  shells,  which  are  the  same  as  those  now  living  in  the 

northern  part  of  Gulf  of  St.   Lawrence  ;    also  in  some  districts   fresh  -  water 

shells  and  plants.' 
Lower   Leda   clay,   fine,   often  laminated,   with  a  few  laige   travelled   Itoulders 

(probably  equivalent  to  "Erie  Clay"  of  inland;  '*Champlain  Clay,"   Lower 

Shell-sand  of  Beauport) ;.  contains  Portandia  arciica,  TeUina  {Macotna)  halthica 

{(jnenlandica) ;  probably  depOMited  in  cold  ice-laden  water. 
Boulder-clay  or  till ;  in  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  region  contains  a  few  Arctic  shells, 

but  farther  inland  is  uufossiliferous. 
Peaty  beds,  marking  pre-glacial  land-surfaces.^ 

The  Leda  clays  rise  to  a  height  of  600  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Ottawa,  in  Gloucester,  they  contain  nodules  which  have  been  formed  round  organic 
bodies,  particularly  the  fish  Mallotus  viUosus  or  capeling  of  the  Lower  St  Lawrence. 
Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  also  obtained  numerous  remains  of  terrestrial  marsh-plants,  grasses, 
carices,  mosses,  and  algse.  This  writer  states  that  about  100  species  of  marine  inver- 
tebrates have  been  obtained  from  the  clays  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley.  All  except 
four  or  five  species  in  the  older  part  of  the  deposits  are  shells  of  the  boreal  or  Arctic 
regions  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  about  half  are  found  also  in  the  glacial  clays  of  Britain. 
The  great  majority  are  now  living  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  on  neighbouring 
coasts,  especially  ofl"  Labrador.^ 


1  J.   Leconte,  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.  (3)  ix.  (1875),  p.  126.     See  A.  G.  Amer.  yatura^iM, 
1880,  for  a  paper  on  the  ancient  glaciers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

2  See  J.  D.  Dana,  Ainer.  Jmim,  Sci.  x.  (1876),  p.  168;  xxvi.  (1888),  xxviL  (1884); 
Winchell,  op.  cit  xL  (1876),  p.  226, 

*  For  a  list  of  Canadian  Pleistocene  plants  see  Sir  W.  Dawson  and  D.  P.  Penhallow. 
Bull.  Geol,  Soc.  Ainer.  i.  (1890),  p.  311. 

*  J.  W.  Dawson,  Supplement  to  'Acadian  Geology,'  1878;  Canadian  NatHraliM^  vi. 
(1871) ;  (ieoL  Mag,  1883,  p.  Ill  ;  Bull.  Oeog.  Soc.  Amer.  i.  (1890),  p.  811. 

*  Dawson,  '  Acadian  Geology,'  p.  76. 
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Terraces  of  iiiaiiue  origiu  occur  both  ou  the  coast  and  far  inland.  On  the  coast  of 
Maine  they  appear  at  heights  of  150  to  200  feet,  ronnd  Lake  Champlain  at  least  an 
high  as  300  feet,  and  at  Montreal  nearly  500  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea.' 
It  would  appear  that  the  submergence  of  which  these  terraces  are  the  records  did  not 
affect  the  extreme  eastern  |)art  of  the  land  along  the  coast  from  Nova  Scotia. to  New 
York,  but  that  it  steadily  increased  towards  the  north  till  it  reached  perhaps  as  much 
as  800  feet  north  of  Montreal.^  In  the  absence  of  organic  remains,  however,  it  is  not 
always  ix)ssible  to  distinguish  between  terraces  of  marine  origin  marking  former  sea- 
margins,  and  those  left  by  the  retirement  of  rivers  and  lakes.  In  the  Hay  of  Fundy 
evidence  has  been  cited  by  Dawson  to  proVe  subsidence,  for  he  observed  there  a 
submerged  forest  of  pine  and  beech  lying  25  feet  below  high -water  mark.' 

Inland,  the  stratified  parts  of  the  "Champlain  group  "  have  been  accumulated  on  the 
sides  of  rivers,  and  present  in  great  perfection  the  terrace  character  already  (p.  507) 
described.  The  successive  platforms  or  terraces  mark  the  diminution  of  the  streams. 
They  may  be  connected  also  with  an  intermittent  uprise  of  the  land,  and  are  thus 
analogous  to  sea  terraces  or  raised  beaches.  £ach  uplift  that  increased  the  declivity  of 
the  rivers  would  augment  their  rate  of  flow,  and  consequently  their  scour,  so  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  reach  their  old  flood-plains.  Such  evidences  of  diminution  are 
almost  universal  among  the  valleys  in  the  drift-covered  parts  of  North  America,  as  in 
the  similar  regions  of  £urope.  Sometime  four  or  five  platforms,  the  highest  being 
100  feet  or  more  above  the  present  level  of  the  river,  may  be  seen  rising  above  each 
other,  as  in  the  well-known  example  of  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

The  terraces  are  not,  however,  confined  to  river- valleys,  but  may  be  traced  round 
many  lakes.  Thus,  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Huron,  deposits  of  fine  sand  and  clay  contain- 
ing fresh-water  shells  rise  to  a  height  of  40  feet  or  more  above  the  present  level  of  the 
water,  and  run  back  from  the  shore  sometimes  for  20  miles.  Regular  terraces,  correspond- 
ing to  former  water-levels  of  the  lake,  run  for  miles  along  the  shores  at  heights  of  120, 
150,  and  200  feet.  Shingle  beaches  and  mounds  or  ridges,  exactly  like  those  now  in 
course  of  formation  along  the  exposed  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  can  be  recognised  at  heights 
of  60,  70,  and  100  feet.  Unfossiliferous  terraces  occur  ahuudantly  on  the  margin  of 
Lake  Superior.  At  one  point  mentioned  by  Logan,  no  fewer  than  seven  of  these  ancient 
beaches  occur  at  intervals  up  to  a  height  of  331  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  lake.^ 
The  great  abundance  of  terraces  of  fiuviatUe,  lacustrine,  and  marine  origin  led,  as  already 
stated,  to  the  use  of  the  term  "Terrace  epoch"  to  designate  the  time  when  these  re- 
markable topographical  features  were  produced.  The  cause  of  the  former  higher  levels 
of  the  water  is  a  difficult  problem.  In  some  cases  it  has  doubtless  arisen  from  dams 
formed  by  tongues  of  ice  during  the  retreat  of  the  ice-sheet. 

India. — There  is  abundant  evidence  that  at  a  late  geological  period  glaciers 
descended  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  to  a  height  of  less  than 
3000  feet  above  the  present  sea-level.  Large  moraines  are  found  in  many  valleys  of 
Sikkim  and  JSlutem  Nepal  between  7000  and  8000  feet,  and  even  down  to  5000  feet, 
above  sea-level.  In  the  Western  Himalayas  perched  blocks  are  found  at  3000  feet,  and 
in  the  Upper  Punjaub  very  large  erratics  have  been  observed  at  still  lower  elevations. 
No  traces  of  glaciation  have  been  detected  in  Southern  India.     Besides  the  physical 

*  On  terraces  of  Lake  Ontario  see  Amer,  Journ.  ScL  (3)  xxiv.  p.  409. 

^  The  deformation  of  the  land  during  this  submergence  has  been  traced  by  De  Geer  in  an 
interesting  paper  "On  Pleistocene  Changes  of  Level  in  Eastern  North  America,"  Proc. 
Boston  Soc,  Nat.  Mist  xxv.  (1892),  p.  454,  with  a  map  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
isobases  or  lines  of  equal  defonnation. 

*  *  Acadian  Geology,'  p.  28. 

*  Log&Tif  *  Geology  of  Canada,'  p.  910.  Consult  also  the  paper  by  G.  K.  Gilbert  on 
•*  Lake  Shores  "  cited  on  ]\  524,  and  the  various  papers  on  the  uplift  of  this  region  referred 
to  on  p.  387. 
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evidence  of  refrigeration,  the  present  facies  and  distribution  of  the  flora  and  fauna  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Himalaya  chain  suggest  the  influence  of  a  foniier  cold  period.' 

Australasia. — The  present  glaciers  of  New  Zealand  are  confined  to  the  mountains 
though  in  the  case  of  the  Fox  glacier  they  reach  to  within  650  feet  of  the  sea-lerel.  At 
a  comparatively  recent  geological  period,  however,  they  had  a  much  greater  extension, 
for  they  descended  into  the  plains,  and,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  advanced  below 
the  present  sea-level.  Along  that  coast-line  their  moraines  now  reacli  the  sea-mai>i:in  : 
huge  erratics  stand  up  among  the  waves,  and  the  surf  breaks  far  outside  the  shore-liDf, 
probably  upon  a  seaward  extension  of  the  moraines. 

Captain  Hutton  has  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  biological  evidence  of  any 
general  and  serious  refrigeration  of  the  climate  of  the  region  since  Tertiary  time  :  iLe 
Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  deposits  in  their  moUuscan  fauna  could  not  have  failed  to 
chronicle  it  had  any  such  serious  change  of  temperature  taken  place.  He  believes  that 
the  princi])al  part  of  the  sub-tropical  flora  and  fauna  of  New  Zealand  was  introdnc*-d 
before  the  Miocene  period,  and  has  flourished  ever  since,  and  that  any  serious  diminution 
of  the  temperature  of  the  islands  would  have  exteiminated  all  but  the  more  cold-loving 
species  of  plants  and  animals.  He  maintains  that  the  cause  of  the  former  greater 
extension  of  the  glaciers  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact,  of  which  there  are  other  indepeudeut 
proofs,  that  the  laud  then  stood  at  a  far  higher  level  than  it  does  at  present,  an  additional 
3000  to  4000  feet  being  estimated  to  suffice  for  restoring  the  glaciers  to  their  former 
maximum  size.  He  likewise  adduces  grounds  for  believing  that  the  glacier  epoch  (which 
he  declines  to  regard  as  a  glacial  epoch)  in  New  Zealand  dates  back  to  a  much  earlier 
time  than  the  Ice  Age  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  probably  to  the  Pliocene  period.* 

It  ha3  been  ascertained  by  the  evidence  of  moraines,  erratic  blocks  and  striated  rotk- 
surfaces,  that  the  Australian  Alps  once  nourished  a  group  of  glaciers  which,  with  their 
snow-fields,  may  have  covered  an  area  of  150  square  miles.  The  ice  at  Mount  Kosciusku 
crept  down  to  within  5200  feet  of  the  present  sea-level,  while  in  Victoria  what  appears 
to  be  moraine  material  descends  to  2000  or  possibly  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the 
same  time  the  western  highlands  of  Tasmania  between  the  contours  of  2000  and  40c<0 
or  5000  feet  were  buried  under  snow  and  ice.  In  this  region,  as  in  New  Zealand,  the 
later  Tertiary  and  post-Tertiary  formations  have  furnished  no  suflicient  proof  of  any  re- 
frigeration of  the  sea.' 

To  the  Upper  Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  periods  are  assigned  the  wide  terracetl 
gravel-banks  and  alluvial  flats  which  occur  in  the  main  valleys  of  Australia,  and  the 
great  alluvial  plains  which  in  some  of  the  colonies  form  such  marked  features.  Tbe»e 
deposits  vary  up  to  300  feet  in  depth,  and  are  a  great  storehouse  of  alluvial  gold. 
They  may  possibly  indicate  that  a  greater  rainfall  was  concerned  in  their  formation  than 
now  characterises  the  same  regions.  If  the  glaciers  of  New  Zealand  reached  the 
sea,  the  mountains  of  Australia  nourished  snow-fields,  and  the  great  Antarctic  ice-sheet 
crept  farther  north  during  some  part  of  this  cold  period,  the  rainfall  may  have  bet* n  so 
augmented  that  the  rivers  spread  out  far  beyond  the  limits  within  which  they  are  now 
confined. 

*  Medlicott  and  Blanford,  *  Geology  of  India,'  p.  586, 

'  F.  W.  Hutton,  Australasian  Assoc.  Adelaide,  1893,  *' Report  of  Committee  on  Glacial 
Action  in  Australasia.''  See  also  his  '  Geology  of  Otago,*  p.  83,  and  for  a  fuller  statement 
of  his  views  on  this  subject  his  address  on  the  Origin  of  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  New 
Zealand,  N.  Zealand  Joum,  Sci.  (1884) ;  and  Proc  Linn,  Soc.  Ii.8.  Wales,  x.  part  8. 

'  T.  W.  Edge  worth  David,  Address  to  Section  C,  Australasian  Assoc,  Brisbane,  1895: 
R.  M.  Johnston,  ''The  Glacier  Epoch  of  Australasia,"  Proc,  Roy,  Soc.  Tasmania,  1893. 
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Section  ii.   Recent,  Pos^srlacial,  or  Human  Period. 

§  1.  General  Characters. 

The  long  succession  of  Pleistocene  ages  shaded  without  abiiipt  change 
of  any  kind  into  what  is  termed  the  Human  or  Recent  Period.^  The  Ice 
Age,  or  Glacial  Period,  may  indeed  be  said  still  to  exist  in  Europe.  The 
snow- fields  and  glaciers  have  disappeared  from  Britain,  France,  the 
Yosges,  and  the  Harz,  but  they  still  linger  among  the  Pyrenees,  remain 
in  larger  mass  among  the  Alps,  and  spread  over  wide  areas  in  Northern 
Scandinavia.  This  dovetailing  or  overlapping  of  geological  periods  has 
been  the  rule  from  the  beginning  of  time,  the  apparently  abrupt 
transitions  in  the  geological  record  being  due  to  imperfections  in  the 
chronicle.  • 

The  last  of  the  long  series  of  geological  periods  may  be  subdivided  into 
subordinate  sections  as  follows : — 

Historic,  up  to  the  present  time. 

( Iron,  Bronze,  and  later  Stone. 
Pi-ehistoric  -j  Neolithic. 

\  Paleolithic. 

The  Human  Period  is  above  all  distinguished  by  the  presence  and 
influence  of  man.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  back  the  limit  of 
the  period  should  be  placed.  The  question  has  often  been  asked  whether 
man  was  coeval  with  the  Ice  Age.  To  give  an  answer,  we  must  know 
within  what  limits  the  term  Ice  Age  is  used,  and  to  what  particular 
country  or  district  the  question  refers.  For  it  is  evident  that  even  to-day 
man  is  contemporary  with  the  Ice  Age  in  the  Alpine  valleys  and  in 
Finmark.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  inhabited  Europe  after  the 
greatest  extension  of  the  ice.  He  not  improbably  migrated  with  the 
animals  that  came  from  warmer  climates  into  this  continent  during  inter 
glacial  conditions.  But  that  he  remained  when  the  climate  again  became 
cold  enough  to  freeze  the  rivers  and  permit  an  Arctic  fauna  to  roam  far 
south  into  Europe  is  proved  by  the  abundance  of  his  flint  implements  in 
the  thick  river- gravels,  into  which  they  no  doubt  often  fell  through  holes 
in  the  ice  as  he  was  fishing. 

The  proofs  of  the  existence  of  man  in  former  geological  periods  are 
not  to  be  expected  solely  or  mainly  in  the  occurrence  of  his  own  bodily 
remains,  as  in  the  case  of  other  animals.  His  bones  are  indeed  now 
and  then  to  be  found,^  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  his  former 

^  See  for  general  information  Lyell's  '  Antiquity  of  Man/  Lubbock's  *  Prehistoric  Times,* 
Evans's  '  Ancient  Stone  Implements,'  Boyd  Dawkins's  *  Cave  Hunting '  and  '  Early  Man  in 
Britain/  J.  Geikie's  *  Prehistoric  Europe.' 

^  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton  has  collected  the  instances  where  actual  human  bones  of  Palaeolithic 
age  have  been  found.  Presid.  Address,  Proc.  Geol,  Amoc,  xv.  (1898),  p.  246.  Refer- 
ence may  be  made  here  to  a  discovery  in  a  volcanic  tufiP  in  the  island  of  Java,  regarding 
which  much  discussion  has  arisen.  Numerous  bones  of  Pleistocene  animals  had  previously 
been  found  in  the  deposit,  but  in  1891  the  roof  of  a  large  skuU  was  obtained  which  was  claimed 
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presence  is  revealed  by  the  implements  he  has  left  behind  him,  formed 
of  stone,  metal,  or  bone.  Many  years  ago  the  archseologists  of 
Denmark,  adopting  the  phraseology  of  the  Latin  poets,  classified  the 
early  traces  of  man  in  three  great  divisions — the  Stone  Age,  Bronze 
Age,  and  Iron  Age.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  this 
has  been  the  general  order  of  succession  in  Europe,  where  men  used 
stone  and  bone  before  they  had  discovered  the  use  of  metal,  and  learnt 
how  to  obtain  bronze  before  they  knew  anything  of  the  metallurg}- 
of  iron.  Nevertheless,  the  use  of  stone  long  survived  the  intro- 
duction of   bronze   and   iron.      In   fact,  in   European   countries  where 


Fig.  495.-  Palieolithic  Flint  Implement. 

metal  has  been  known  for  many  centuries,  there  are  districts  where 
stone  implements  are  still  employed,  or  where  they  were  in  use  until 
quite  recently.  It  is  obvious  also  that,  as  there  are  still  barbarous  tribes 
unacquainted  with  the  fabrication  of  metal,  the  Stone  Age  is  not  yet 
extinct  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  In  this  instance,  we  again  see  how 
geological  periods  run  into  each  other.  The  material  or  shape  of  the 
implement  cannot  therefore  be  always  a  very  satisfactory  proof  of 
antiquity.  We  must  judge  of  it  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
found.  From  the  fact  that  in  north-western  Europe  the  ruder  kinds  of 
stone  weapons  (Fig.  495)  occur  in  what  are  certainly  the  older  deposits, 
while  others  of  more  highly  finished  workmanship  (Figs.   498,   499)  are 

by  some  as  that  of  an  individual  intermediate  between  man  and  the  apes,  but  by  able  anatomist5 
is  regarded  as  truly  human,  though  of  a  low  type.  Dubois,  '  Pithecanthropos  erectos.  eine 
nienschenahnliche  Uebergangsform  aus  Java,*  Batavia,  1894  ;  D.  J.  Cunningham.  Satun 
li.  (1895),  p.  428  ;  W.  Turner,  op,  cit.  p.  621. 
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found  in  later  accumulations,  the  Stone  Age  has  been  subdivided  into  an 
oarly  or  Palaeolithic  and  a  later  or  Neolithic  epoch.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  latter  was  in  great  measure  coeval  with  the  age 
of  bronze,  and  even,  to  some  extent,  with  that  of  iron.^ 

The  deposits  which  contain  the  history  of  the  Human  Period  are  river- 
alluvia,  brick>earth,  cavern-loam,  calcareous  tufa,  loess,  lake-bottoms,  peat- 
mosses, sand-dunes,  and  other  superficial  accumulations. 

Palaeolithic.  2 — Under  this  term  are  included  those  deposits  which 
have  yielded  rudely-worked  flints  of  human  workmanship  associated 
with  the  remains  of  mammalia,  some  of  which  are  extinct,  while  others 
no  longer  live  where  their  remains  have  been  obtained.  An  association 
of  the  same  mammalian  remains  under  similar  conditions,  but  without 
traces  of  man,  may  be  assigned  to  the  same  geological  period,  and  be 
included  in  the  Palaeolithic  series.  .A  satisfactory  chronological  classifi- 
cation of  the  deposits  containing  the  first  relics  of  man  is  perhaps  un- 
attainable, for  these  deposits  occur  in  detached  areas  and  offer  no  means 
of  determining  their  physical  sequence.  To  assert  that  a  brick-earth  is 
older  than  a  cavern-breccia,  because  it  contains  some  bones  which  the 
latter  does  not,  or  fails  to  show  some  which  the  latter  does  yield,  is  too 
often  a  conclusion  drawn  because  it  agrees  with  preconceptions. 

River-Alluvia. — Above  the  present  levels  of  the  rivers,  there  lie 
platforms  or  terraces  of  alluvium,  sometimes  up  to  a  height  of  80  or  100 
feet.  These  deposits  are  fragments  of  the  river-gravels  and  loams  laid 
down  when  the  streams  flowed  at  these  elevations.      The  subsequent 

^  The  student  may  profitably  consult  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell's  'Past  in  the  Present,'  1880, 
for  the  warnings  it  contains  as  to  the  danger  of  deciding  upon  the  antiquity  of  an  implement 
merely  from  its  rudeness. 

^  This  term  has  been  further  subdivided  into  five  minor  sections  according  to  the  degree 
of  "finish"  in  the  instruments  and  their  presumed  chronological  order.  Thus  (1)  deposits 
containing  the  very  rude  type  of  worked  flints  found  at  Chelles  near  Paris,  and  regarded  as 
the  oldest  of  the  series,  have  been  called  Chellean  ;  (2)  those  containing  flints  with  evidence 
of  more  labour  bestowed  on  them,  like  the  higher  type  found  at  St.  Acheul,  have  been  termed 
AcheiUian;  (3)  those  with  implements  like  the  scrapers  of  Moustier  (Dordogne)  have  been 
named  Mousterian ;  (4)  those  where  the  flints  have  been  more  deftly  worked,  like  the 
implements  found  at  Solutre  in  Burgundy,  have  been  called  Solutrian  ;  while  {5)  those  which 
contain  well-finished  implements  associated  with  carved  bone  and  ivory,  as  at  the  caves  of 
La  Madelaiue  (Perigord),  have  been  called  Magdalenian  (G.  de  Mortillet,  Compt.  rend, 
Vongris  Ofol.  1878 ;  Rev.  £cole  Anthropologies  1897,  p.  18.  E.  Piette,  V Anthropologie,  vii.). 
The  Magdalenian  period  or  (Hyptic  of  Piette  has  been  further  divided  l)y  him  into  two 
great  epochs,  the  Ebumean  or  time  of  the  mammoth,  going  back  into  glacial  times,  when  the 
men  lived  who  carved  the  likeness  of  that  animal  on  its  tusks,  and  the  Tarandean  or  reindeer 
epoch,  when  the  climate  had  ameliorated,  but  when  reindeer  still  lived  in  the  south  of  France 
and  were  hunted  by  a  more  advanced  type  of  mankind  (Piette,  *L'epoque  Ebumeenne,'  St. 
<^uenten,  1894  ;  L* Anthropologies  vi.  vii.).  Another  classification  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Allen 
Brown  is  based  solely  on  the  character  of  the  implements :  (1)  Eolithic,  (2)  Palaeolithic,  (3) 
Mesolithic,  (4)  Neolithic,  Joitrn.  Anthrop.  Inst,  1892.  Classifications  which  do  not  rest  on 
the  evidence  of  superposition,  but  merely  on  the  character  of  human  worljnianship,  must  be 
received  with  great  caution.  This  basis  must  often  l)e  deceptive  and  of  no  chronological 
value,  though  some  weight  may  be  attached  to  the  presence  of  different  mammals  with  th9 
different  types  of  instrument. 
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action  of  the  running  water  has  been  to  clear  out  much  of  the  old  alluvial 
material  then  accumulated,  so  as  to  leave  the  valleys  widened  and 
deepened  to  their  present  form  {ante^  p.  507).  River-action  is  at  the  best 
but  slow.  To  erode  the  valleys  to  so  great  a  depth  beneath  the  level  of 
the  upper  alluvia,  must  have  demanded  a  period  of  many  centuries.  There 
can  therefore  be  no  doubt  of  the  high  antiquity  of  these  deposits.  They 
have  yielded  the  remains  of  many  mammals,  some  of  them  extinct  {Elephas 
arUiquuSy  Hippopotamus  amphiUus,  Rhinoceros  megarhintis  {Merckit)^  together 
with  flint-flakes  made  by  man,  and  even  sometimes  the  bones  of  man 
himself.^  From  the  nature  and  structure  of  some  of  the  high-level 
gravels  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  formed  at  a  time  when 
the  rivers,  then  possibly  larger  than  now,  were  liable  to  be  frozen  and  to 
be  obstructed  by  accumulations  of  ice.  We  are  thus  able  to  connect  the 
deposits  of  the  Human  Period  with  some  of  the  later  phases  of  the  Ice 
Age  in  the  west  of  Europe. 

Brick-Earths. — In  some  regions  that  have  not  been  below  the  sea 
for  a  long  period,  a  variable  accumulation  of  loam  has  been  formed  on  the 
surface  from  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks  in  situ,  aided  by  the  drifting 
of  fine  particles  by  wind  and  the  gentle  washing  action  of  rain  and 
occasionally  of  streams.  Some  of  these  brick-earths  or  loams  are  of 
high  antiquity,  for  they  have  been  buried  under  fluviatile  deposits 
which  must  have  been  laid  down  when  the  rivers  flowed  far  above  their 
present  levels.  They  have  yielded  traces  of  man  associated  with  bones 
of  extinct  mammals. 

Cavern  Deposits. — Most  calcareous  districts  abound  in  under- 
ground tunnels  and  caverns,  as  well  as  in  fissures  opening  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  which  have  been  dissolved  by  the  passage  of  water  from 
above  (p.  477).  Where  a  gaping  chasm  has  communicated  with  the 
surface,  land  animals  during  successive  generations  for  hundreds  of  years 
have  fallen  into  them,  until  the  fissure  has  been  filled  up  with  carcases, 
and  detritus  washed  in  from  above. ^  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  caves 
have  offered  places  of  retreat,  they  have  been  used  as  dens  by  animals 
and  as  dwellings  by  man  himself.  The  floors  of  such  caverns  are  not 
infrequently  covered  with  a  reddish  or  brownish  loam  or  cave- earth, 
resulting  either  from  the  insoluble  residue  of  the  rock  left  behind  by 
the  water  that  formed  the  caverns  by  solution,  or  from  the  deposit  of  silt 
carried  by  the  water,  which  in  some  cases  has  certainly  flowed  through 
these  passages.  Very  commonly  a  deposit  of  stalagmite  has  formed  from 
the  drip  of  the  roof  above  the  cave-earth.  Hence  any  organic  remains 
which  may  have  found  their  way  to  these  floors  have  been  sealed  up  and 
admirably  preserved. 

Calcareous  Tufas. — The  deposits  of  calcareous  springs  have  some- 
times preserved  remains  of  the  flora  and  fauna  contemporaneous  with  the 
early  human  inhabitants  of  a  country.  In  Europe,  among  the  more 
celebrated  of  these  deposits  are  those  of  Cannstadt  in  Wiirtemburg,  which 

*  K  T.  Newton,  *  On  a  Human  Skull  and  Limb-bones  in  Palseolithic  Gravel,  Gulley  Hill, 
Kent,*  Q.  J,  G.  S,  li.  (1895),  p.  505. 

«  For  examples  see  pp.  1094,  1237,  1266,  1358. 
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have  yielded  specimens  of  twenty-nine  species  of  plants,  consisting  of 
oaks,  poplars,  maples,  walnuts,  and  other  trees  still  living  in  the  surround- 
ing country,  but  with  the  remains  of  the  extinct  mammoth ;  and  of  La 
Celle,  near  Moret,  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine. 

Loess. — The  physical  characters  and  probable  seolian  origin  of  this 
remarkable  deposit  having  been  already  mentioned  (p.  439),  we  may  now 
consider  it  in  reference  to  its  place  in  geological  history.  In  Central 
Europe  it  covers  a  wide  area.  Beginning  on  the  French  coast  at  San- 
gatte, it  sweeps  eastward  across  the  north  of  France  and  Belgium  (Hes- 
bayan  loam),  filling  up  the  lower  depressions  of  the  Ardennes,  passing 
far  up  the  valleys  of  the  Khine  and  its  tributaries,  the  Necker,  Main,  and 
Lahr ;  likewise  those  of  the  Elbe  above  Meissen,  the  Weser,  Mulde,  and 
Saale,  the  Upper  Oder  and  the  Vistula.  Spreading  across  Upper  Silesia, 
it  sweeps  eastward  over  the  plains  of  Poland  and  Southern  Russia,  where 
it  forms  the  substratum  of  the  Tschernozom  or  black-earth.  It  extends 
into  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Hungary,  Gallicia,  Transylvania,  and  Eoumania, 
sweeping  far  up  into  the  Carpathians,  where  it  reaches  heights  of  2000 
and,  it  is  said,  even  4000  or  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  not  been 
observed  on  the  low  Germanic  plains  south  of  the  Baltic,  nor  south  of 
Central  France  and  the  Alpine  chain.  Though  thickest  in  the  valleys 
(100  feet  or  more),  it  is  not  confined  to  them,  but  spreads  over  the 
plateaux  and  rises  far  up  the  flanks  of  the  uplands.  Near  its  edge, 
where  it  abuts  against  higher  ground,  it  contains  layers  or  patches  of 
angular  debris,  but  elsewhere  it  preserves  a  remarkable  uniformity  of 
texture. 

In  the  United  States  the  loess  presents  some  differences  from  its 
European  development.  It  is  widely  distributed  in  the  great  l>asin  of 
the  Mississippi,  where  it  more  especially  keeps  to  the  valleys,  being 
thickest,  coarsest,  and  most  typical  in  the  bluffs  bordering  the  rivers  and 
shading  away  from  these  places  into  finer  material,  a  feature  which 
suggests  that  in  some  way  the  deposit  was  connected  with  the  operations 
of  the  great  streams.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  vertical  range  of  not 
far  short  of  1000  feet,  even  within  20  miles  may  rise  to  500  or  700  feet, 
and  crosses  the  water-sheds,  features  for  the  explanation  of  which  we 
can  hardly  suppose  the  great  rivers  to  have  been  so  flooded  as  to  unite 
their  waters  over  the  dividing  ridge  and  form  a  flood  many  hundred  feet 
deep.  There  appears  to  be  a  close  relation  between  the  distribution  of 
the  loess  and  the  edge  of  the  former  ice -sheet,  suggesting  that  the 
deposit  was  connected  with  the  ice.  Again,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
there  have  been  more  than  one  interval  during  which  loess  has  been 
formed,  for  it  has  been  found  in  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere,  sometimes 
with  a  thick  soil  on  its  upper  surface,  buried  under  till.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  causes  which  produced  this  singular  deposit  can  be  traced 
back  into  the  Glacial  period.^ 

The  European  loess  is  sometimes  found  resting  on  gravels  containing 
remains  of  the  mammoth.     It  may  be  observed  to  shade  off  into  more 

*  In  North  America,  as  iii  Europe  the  loess  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.      See 
the  papers  cited  on  pp.  440,  1361. 
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recent  alluvial  accumulations.  On  this  continent  alsc),  it  is  probably  not 
all  of  one  age,  but  has  been  deposited  at  many  different  heights  during 
a  prolonged  period,  beginning  during  a  dry,  cold  interval  of  the  Ice 
Age,  and  continuing  until  long  after  man  had  come  upon  the  scene. 
Though  on  the  whole  not  rich  in  fossils,  the  loess  has  yielded  a  peculiar 
fauna,  which  singularly  confirms  Richthofen's  view  that  the  deposit  was  a 
subaerial  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  shells  found  in  it  are  almost  with 
out  exception  of  terrestrial  species.  Out  of  211,968  specimens  from  the 
loess  of  the  Ehine,  Braun  found  only  one  brackish  and  three  fresh-water 
forms,  Limnasa  and  Fhnorbis,  of  which  there  were  only  32  specimens  in 
all.  Of  the  rest,  there  were  98,502  examples  of  two  species  of  Suceinea, 
an  amphibious  genus,  and  113,434  specimens  belonging  to  25  species 
of  Helix,  Pupa,  ClausiliOj  Bulimus,  Limax,  and  VUrina — unquestionable 
terrestrial  forms. ^  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Helices  and  Succineas 
abound  at  present  in  the  steppe-regions  of  Central  Asia,  and  that  many 
of  the  species  of  loess  mollusks  are  now  living  in  East  liussia,  south- 
west Siberia,  and  on  the  prairies  of  the  Little  Missouri  in  North  America.- 
The  abundant  mollusks  in  the  loess  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska  are  all  land 
and  fresh-water  shells  belonging  to  species  still  living  in  the  region.^ 

From  various  parts  of  the  European  loess,  Dr.  Nehring  has  described 
a  remarkable  assemblage  of  animals,  which  included  a  jerboa  {Alaciam 
jaculus),  marmots  (Spermophilus,  several  species),  Ardomt/s  bohac,  tailless 
hare  (Lagomys  pusillus),  numerous  species  of  Arvicola,  Cricehis  fnimfniariuSy 
C,  pJwsus,  porcupine  {Hystrix  hirsiUirostrui),  wild  horse's,  and  antelopes 
{AntUope  saiga).  This  fauna,  excepting  some  extinct  or  extirpated 
species,  is  identical  with  that  which  now  lives  in  the  south-east 
European  and  south-west  Siberian  steppes.^  Besides  these  distinctively 
steppe  animals  the  loess  contains  numerous  remains  of  the  mammoth 
and  woolly  rhinoceros,  likewise  bones  of  the  musk-sheep,  hare,  wolf, 
stoat,  &c.  It  has  also  yielded  fiint  implements  of  PalaBolithic  types. 
The  bones  of  man  himself  were  claimed  many  years  ago  by  Ami  Boue 
to  have  been  found  in  the  loess,  and  his  opinion  has  been  in  some 
measure  strengthened  by  more  recent  observations. 

As  already  stated  (p.  440),  the  problem  of  the  loess  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion.  It  has  been  regarded  by  some  writers  as  the  deposit 
of  a  vast  series  of  lakes ;  by  others  as  the  mud  left  by  swollen  rivers  dis- 
charged from  melting  ice-fields ;  ^  by  others  as  a  sediment  washed  over 

'  Zeiisck.  fUr  die  gemmmt,  Naturwiss.  xl.  p.  45,  as  quoted  by  H.  H.  Howorth,  0'f<i. 
Mag.  1882,  p.  14. 

2  A.  Nehring,  Oeol.  Mag,  1883,  p.  57;  Neiieji  Jahrb.  1889,  p.  66;  *  Ueber  Tundren 
und  Steppen,'  Berlin,  1890. 

3  B.  Shimek,  Rep.  loim  Acad.  Sci.  1897. 

*  Nehring,  Oeol.  Mag.  1883,  p.  51,  where  a  reference  to  this  author's  numerous  roenioirs 
on  the  subject  will  he  found.  See  also  J.  N.  Woldrich  on  the  Steppe  fauna,  yeurs  Jahrb. 
1897,  ii.  p.  159,  and  Nehring  in  same  vol.  p.  220. 

*  This  view  has  been  well  expressed  by  Messrs.  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury  {6th  Ann. 
Rep.  U.S.  O.  S.  1885,  and  papers  in  Joum.  Geol.  since  1892),  and  by  Mr.  M*Gee  (11«A  -4»«. 
Jiep.  U.S.  O.  S.  1891).  See  also  the  writings  of  Prof.  Calvin  and  his  associates  in  the  Rep. 
Ged.  Sure.  Iomu,  and  of  Prof.  Winchell  and  Mr.  Uphani  in  the  Rep.  GtU  Surr.  Mian^itnia. 
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the  surface  of  the  land  by  an  abundant  rainfall.  The  remarkably 
unstratified  character  of  the  loess  as  a  whole,  its  uniformity  in  fineness 
of  grain,  the  general  absence  of  coarse  fi*agments,  except  along  its 
margin,  where  they  might  be  expected,  its  singular  independence  of  the 
underlying  contour  of  the  ground,  and  the  almost  total  absence  in  it  of 
fluviatile  or  lacustrine  shells,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  cannot,  as  a  whole, 
have  been  laid  down  by  rivers  or  lakes,  though  it  may,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  have  been  derived  from  the  desiccation  and  SBolian  transport 
of  the  fine  sediment  spread  out  on  the  flood-plains  of  glacial  rivers.  Its 
internal  composition,  the  thoroughly  oxidised  condition  of  its  ferruginous 
'  constituents,  its  distribution,  and 
the  striking  character  of  its  en- 
closed organic  remains,  point  to 
its  having  been  chiefly  accumu- 
lated in  the  open  air,  probably 
in  circumstances  similar  to  those 
which  now  prevail  in  the  dry 
steppe  regions  of  the  globe.  It 
appears  to  mark  one  or  more 
arid  intervals  after  the  height 
of  the  Glacial  Period  had  passed 
away,  when,  whilst  the  climate 
still  remained  cold  and  the 
Arctic  fauna  had  not  entirely 
retreated  to  the  north,  a  series 
of  grassy  and  dusty  steppes 
swept  across  the  heart  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America.^ 

Palaeolithic  Fauna — The 
mammalian  remains  found  in 
Palaeolithic  deposits  are  re- 
markable for  a  mixture  of 
forms  from  warmer  and  colder 
latitudes  similar  to  that  already  noted  among  the  interglacial  beds. 
It  has  been  inferred,  indeed,  that  the  Palaeolithic  gravels  are  them- 
selves referable  to  interglacial  conditions.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
meet  with  a  number  of  species  of  warmer  habitat,  as  the  lion,  hyaena, 
hippopotamus,   lynx,    leopard,  and    caffer   cat;    and,   in    the   loess,  the 

^  The  views  propounded  by  Kichthofen  for  the  loess  of  China  and  applied  by  Nehring 
to  that  of  Europe  have  been  widely  adopted  by  geologists  (see,  for  example,  C.  Reid,  Oeol. 
Mag,  1884,  p.  165;  Q.  J.  U.  S.  xliii.  1887,  p.  364;  xlviii.  1892,  p.  344;  ^'atur(d 
Science,  iii.  1893,  p.  367.  A.  Smith  Woodward,  Proc,  Zooi.  Jf<oc.  1890,  p.  613.  T.  F, 
Jamieson,  Geol.  Mag,  1890,  p.  70).  But,  as  stated  above,  they  have  not  been  universally 
received,  some  geologists  contending  that  water  iu  different  ways  has  been  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  the  loess.  See  J.  Geikie,  '  Prehistoric  Europe,'  p.  244  ;  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1889, 
Address  to  Geol.  Sect.  Wahnschaffe,  Zeitsch.  Deulsch.  fJeol.  Oes.  xxxviii.  (1886),  p.  533. 
F.  Sacco,  Btill.  Soc.  OSol,  France^  xvi.  (1887),  p.  229  ;  the  papers  of  Chamberlin,  Salisbury, 
and  M'Gee  above  cited,  and  others  by  VV.  Uphani  {Amer.  Oeol.  xxxi.  p.  25)  and  other 
writers  in  the  United  States. 


Fig.  496.— Antler  of  Reindeer  (Rangifer  tarandus,  Linn. 
(,'y)  found  at  Bilney  Moor,  East  Dereham,  Norfolk. 
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assemblage  of  forms  above  referred  to  as  that  which  still  characterises 
the  warm  dry  steppes  of  south-eastern   Europe  and  southern   Siberia. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  the  forms  are  northern,  such 
as  the  glutton  {Guh  Imcus),  Arctic  fox  (Cants  lagojms),  reindeer  {Rangifer 
tarandus),  Alpine    hare   (Lepus    ruriabUis),   Norwegian  lemming  (Mtfikks 
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torquat'iis\  Arctic  lemming  (ilf.  lemmas,  M,  obensis),  mai-mot  {Arctomys 
marmotta),  Ruissian  vole  {Microtus  raiticeps),  musk-sheep  (Ovihos  rrwschaius\ 
snowy-owl  (Stryx  nydea).  There  is  likewise  a  proportion  of  now  wholly 
extinct  animals,  which  include  the  Irish  elk  {Cervus  giganteus  or  Megaceros 
hibemicus\  Elephas  primigenms  (mammoth),  E.  antiquus,  Rhinoceros  mega- 
rhinus,  B.  aniiquitatis  (tichm'hinus)  (woolly  rhinoceros),  R.  leptorhinuSf  and 
cave-bear  ( Ursus  spelasus). 

The  Palaeolithic  fauna  has  been  divided  into  three  sections,  each 
supposed  to  correspond  with  a  distinct  period  of  time :  1st,  the  Age  of 
Elephas  antiquus,  with  which  species  are  associated  Rhinoceros  msgarhinus 
(Merckii)  and  Hippopotamus  aniphibius  (major),  2nd,  The  Age  of  the 
mammoth,  with  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  cave-bear,  and  cave-hysena.  3rd, 
The  Age  of  the  reindeer,  when  that  animal  passed  in  great  numbers  across 
Central  Europe.  But,  as  already  stated,  such  subdivisions  are  admittedly 
artificial,  and  should  only  be  used  as  provisional  aids  in  the  comparison  of 
deposits  which  cannot  be  tested  by  the  law  of  superposition. 

That  man  was  contemporary  with  these  various  extinct  animals  is 
proved  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  undoubtedly  human  implements, 
formed  of  roughly  chipped  flints,  &c.,  associated  with  their  bones. 
Much  more  rarely,  portions  of  human  skeletons  have  been  recovered 
from  the  same  deposits.  The  men  of  the  time  appear  to  have  camped 
in  rock  shelters  and  caves,  and  to  have  lived  by  fishing  and  by  hunting 
the  reindeer,  bison,  horse,  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  cave-bear,  and  other 
animals.  That  they  were  not  without  some  kind  of  culture  is  shown 
by  the  vigorous  incised  sketches  and  carvings  which  they  have  left 
behind  on  reindeer  antlers,  mammoth  tusks  (Fig.  497),  and  other  bones 
depicting  the  animals  with  which  they  were  daily  familiar.  Some  of 
these  drawings  are  especially  valuable,  as  they  represent  forms  of  life 
long  ago  extinct,  such  as  the  mammoth  and  cave-bear.  Again,  from  the 
walls  of  a  cave  at  Font-de-Gaume,  near  Eyzies  in  Dordogne,  MM. 
Capitan  and  Breuil  have  brought  to  notice  no  fewer  than  eighty  frescoes 
with  incised  outlines,  and  painted  in  tints  of  red  and  brown.  Forty- 
nine  of  these  represent  bisons,  which  are  drawn  with  great  vigour. 
Among  the  paintings  are  those  of  two  reindeer.^  The  men  who  in 
Palaeolithic  time  inhabited  the  caves  of  Europe  must  have  had  much 
similarity,  if  not  actual  kinship,  to  the  modern  Eskimos. 

Neolithic. — The  deposits  whence  the  history  of  Neolithic  man  is 
compiled  must  vary  widely  in  age.  Some  of  them  were  no  doubt 
contemporaneous  with  parts  of  the  Palaeolithic  series,  others  with 
the  Bronze  and  Iron  series.^  They  consist  of  cavern  deposits,  alluvial 
accumulations,  peat-mosses,  lake-bottoms,  pile-dwellings,  and  shell-mounds. 

*  CompL  rend,  cxxxiv,  (1902),  p.  1536,  where  four  of  the  frescoes  are  reproduced. 

*  It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  there  is  a  hiatus  between  the  records  of  the 
Paleolithic  and  those  of  the  Neolithic  ages,  though  some  writers  (as  Mr.  J.  Allen  Brown,  Journ. 
Anthrop,  InstiL  1892)  have  contended  for  their  continuity.  There  is  certainly  no 
convincing  evidence  of  any  serious  interruption.  M.  Piette  has  found  at  Mas  d'Azil  (Ariege) 
what  he  regards  as  evidence  that  bridges  over  this  supposed  gap.  At  that  locality  a  bed  of 
cinders  containing  Magdalenian  types  of  implement  is  overlain  by  a  layer  full  of  raddled 
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The  list  of  mammals,  <fec.,  inhabiting  Europe  during  Neolithic  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  Palaeolithic  time  by  the  absence  of  the 
mammoth,  woolly  rhinoceros,  and  other  extinct  types,  which  appear 
to  have  meanwhile  died  out  in  Europe.  The  only  form  now  extinct 
which  appears  to  have  survived  into  Neolithic  time  was  the  Irish  elk, 
which  may  have  continued  to  live  until  a  comparatively  late  date.^  The 
general  assemblage  of  animals  was  probably  much  what  it  has  been 
during  the  period  of  history,  but  with  a  few  forms  which  have  dis- 
appeared from  most  of  Europe  either  within  or  shortly  before  the 
historic  period,  such  as  the  reindeer,  elk,  urus,  grizzly  bear,  brown  bear, 
wolf,  wild  boar,  and  beaver.  But  besides  these  wild  animals  there  are 
remains  of  domesticated  forms  introduced  by  the  race  which  supplanted 


Fig.  498.— Neolithic  Stone  Implement. 

the  Palaeolithic  tribes.  These  are  the  dog,  horse,  sheep,  goat,  shorthorn, 
and  hog.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these  domestic  forms  were  not  parts  of 
the  indigenous  fauna  of  Europe.  They  appear  at  once  in  the  Neolithic 
deposits,  leading  to  the  inference  that  they  were  introduced  by  the 
human  tribes  which  now  migrated,  probably  from  Central  Asia,  into 
the  European  continent.  These  tribes  were  likewise  acquainted  with 
agriculture,  for  several  kinds  of  grain,  as  well  as  seeds  of  fruits,  have 
been  found  in  their  lake-dwellings ;  and  the  deduction  has  been  drawn 
from    these  remains    that    the    plants    must   have   been   brought  from 

pebbles  (like  those  of  some  kitchen  middeus)  without  any  trace  of  the  reindeer,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  become  extinct  in  the  region,  but  with  remains  of  red  deer,  wild  boar,  ox, 
and  beaver,  jaws  and  vertebrne  of  fishes,  and  numerous  harpoons  with  which  the  early  men 
fished  in  the  neighbouring  river  Arise.  A  consi<lerable  number  of  traces  of  fruits  and  see«is 
have  likewise  been  obtained,  including  the  oak,  hawthorn,  black  thorn,  filbert,  chestnut, 
cherry,  plum,  walnut,  and  wheat.  Bull.  Soc.  Aiithrop.  1895,  V Anthn^pologie^  vii. 
'  Oeol.  Marj.  1881,  p.  3.54  ;  Xature,  xxvi.  p.  246. 
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Southern  Europe  or  Asia.  The  arts  of  spinning,  weaving,  and  pottery- 
making  were  also  known  to  these  people.  Human  skeletons  and  bones 
belonging  to  this  age  have  been  met  with  abundantly  in  barrows  and 
peat-mosses,  and  indicate  that  Neolithic  man  was  of  small  stature,  with  a 
long  or  oval  skull. 

The  history  of  the  Bronze  and  Iron  Ages  in  Europe  is  told  in  great 
fulness,  but  belongs  more  fittingly  to  the  domain  of  the  archaeologist, 
who  claims  as  his  proper  field  of  research  the  history  of  man  upon  the 
globe.  The  remains  from  which  the  record  of  these  ages  is  compiled  are 
objects  of  human  manufacture,  graves,  cairns,  sculptured  stones,  &c., 
and   their  relative  dates  have  in  most  cases  to  be  decided,  not  upon 


Fig.  499.— Neolithic  ImplemenU. 

a,  8toue  axe-head  (i) ;  b.  Barbed  flint  arrow-head  (natural  size) ;  c,  Roughly-chipped  flint  celt  (\) ;  d. 
Polished  celt  (&),  with  part  of  its  original  wooden  hand  still  attached,  found  fn  a  peat-bog,  Cumber- 
land ;  e,  Bone-needle  (natural  size),  Swiss  Lake  Dwellings ;  a,  b,  c,  d,  reduced  fh)m  Sir  J.  Evans's 
*'  Ancient  Stone  Implements." 

geological,  but  upon  archaeological  grounds.  When  the  sequence  of 
human  relics  can  be  shown  by  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
successively  entombed,  the  inquiry  is  strictly  geological,  and  the 
reasoning  is  as  logical  and  trustworthy  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
kind  of  fossils.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  as  so  often  happens,  the 
question  of  antiquity  has  to  be  decided  solely  by  relative  finish  and 
artistic  character  of  workmanship,  it  must  be  left  to  the  experienced 
antiquary. 

§  2.  Local  Development. 

A  few  examples  of  the  nature  of  the  deposits  of  the  Palfeolithic  and  Neolithic  series 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  will  suffice  to  show  the  general  character  of  the  evidence 
which  they  supply* 
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Britain. — Paleeolithic  deposits  are  absent  from  the  north  of  EngUnd  and  from 
Scotland.  They  occur  in  the  south  of  England,  and  notably  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames.  In  that  district,  a  series  of  brick-earths  with  intercalated  bands  of  riyer- 
gravel,  having  a  united  thickness  of  more  than  25  feet,  is  overlain  with  a  remarkable 
bed  of  clay,  loam,  and  gravel  (*'  trail"),  three  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  which  in  its 
contorted  bedding  and  large  angular  blocks  probably  bears  witness  to  its  having  been 
accumulated  during  a  time  of  floating  ice.  The  strata  below  this  presumably  glacial 
deposit  have  yielded  a  remarkable  number  of  mammalian  bones,  among  which  have 
been  found  undoubted  human  implements  of  chipped  flint.  The  species  include 
Rhinoceros  leptorhinv^y  R,  antiquUcUis  {iichorhinus\  R.  rnegarhinus,  Elephas  anii^w, 
E.  priifiigeniuSj  Cervus  gigaiitevs  {Afegaceros  kiheitiicus),  C.  elaphus,  Capreolus  eaprta^ 
Rangifer  tarandus^  Boa  taurua  var.  longifrons.  Bos  primigenius.  Bison  priscus,  Fdis  ho, 
Hyana  crocutaf  Canis  lupus^  Ursus  spelants^  U.  arctoSj  Ovibos  mosehalns,  Ilippopoiamus 
amphihius  {major)^  and  present  another  example  of  the  mingling  of  northern  with 
southern,  and  of  extinct  with  still  living  forms,  as  well  as  of  species  which  have  long 
disappeared  from  Britain  with  others  still  indigenous.  Other  ancient  alluvia,  far  above 
the  present  levels  of  ithe  rivei-s,  have  likewise  furnished  similar  evidence  that  man  con- 
tinued to  be  the  contemporary  in  England  of  the  northern  rhinoceros  and  mammoth, 
the  reindeer,  grizzly  bear,  brown  bear,  Irish  elk,  hippopotamus,  lion,  and  hyaena. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  relation  of  the  implement-bearing  brick-earth  loams  and 
gravels  to  the  glacial  deposits,  and  those  containing  remains  of  an  Arctic  flora  the 
following  section,  obtained  by  Mr.  C.  Reid  at  Hoxne,  Suffolk,  where  for  more  than  a 
century  numerous  palseolithic  implements  have  been  dug  up,  afl!brds  interesting 
evidence  as  to  the  oscillations  of  climate  at  the  close  of  the  Glacial,  or  beginning  of  the 
Recent  Period.^ 

Bluish-green  loam  or  brick-earth  and  laminated  loams  (11  feet).  This  deposit  has 
furnished  the  flint  implements,  together  with  bones  of  BquuSy  Cervus^  Bos,  EUpka-s^ 
and  numerous  species  of  fresh -water  shells  which  are  still  living  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  climate  indicated  may  have  been  much  like  that  of  the 
present  time. 

Fine  gravel  (2  or  3  feet),  yielding  worked  flints  and  implements. 

Black  earth  (13  feet),  consisting  of  carbonaceous  loam,  sand,  and  vegetable  matter, 
with  no  implements  or  remains  of  the  large  mammals,  but  with  fish-bones, 
scattered  fresh-water  shells,  and  abundant  leaves  belonging  to  three  species  of 
dwarf  Arctic  willow,  more  rarely  to  the  dwarf  Arctic  birch,  indicating  on  the 
whole  an  Arctic  or  high  Alpine  flora. 

Lignite  (1  to  8  feet),  made  up  of  plants  of  temperate  character,  including  37  species 
of  flowering  plants  still  living  in  the  district. 

Lacustrine  clay  (alx)ut  20  feet),  containing  remains  of  fresh-water  fishes  and  shelLs, 
with  leaves  and  various  fragments  of  marsh-loving  and  other  plants  of  temperate 
type. 

The  caverns  in  the  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and  Magnesian  limestones  of  England 
have  yielded  abundant  relics  of  the  same  prehistoric  fauna,  with  associated  traces  of 
Paleeolithic  man.  In  some  of  these  places,  the  lowest  deposit  on  the  floor  contains  rude 
flint  implements  of  the  same  type  as  those  found  iu  the  oldest  river-gravels,  while 
others  of  a  more  finished  kind  occur  in  overlying'  deposits,  whence  the  inference  has 
been  drawn  that  the  caverns  were  first  tenanted  by  a  savage  race  of  extreme  rudeness, 
and  aftenvards  by  men  who  had  made  some  advance  iu  the  arts  of  life.  The  aaaociation 
of  bones  shows  that  when  man  had  for  a  time  retired,  some  of  these  caves  became  hjnena 
dens.  Hyjena  bones  in  great  numben*  have  been  found  in  them  (remains  of  no  fewer 
than  300  individuals  were  taken  out  of  the  Eirkdale  cave),  together  with  abundant 
gnawed  bones  of  the  animals  on  which  the  hyaenas  preyed,  and  quantities  of  hyeena- 
•excrement.  Holes  in  the  limestone  opening  to  the  surface  (sinks,  swallow-holes)  have 
likewise  become  receptacles  for  the  remains  of  many  generations  of  animals  which  fell 

1  BrU.  Assoc.  1896,  p.  400.     See  also  Froc.  Roy,  Soc,  IxL  (1897),  p.  40. 
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iato  them  by  accident,  or  crawled  into  them  to  die.  In  a  fissure  of  the  limestone  near 
Castlcton,  Derbyshire,  from  a  space  measuring  only  25  by  18  feet,  no  fewer  than  6800 
bones,  teeth,  or  fragments  of  bone  were  obtained,  chiefly  bison  and  reindeer,  with  bears, 
wolves,  foxes  and  hares.  ^  The  length  of  time  during  which  some  of  the  fissures  in  a  lime- 
stone district  may  remain  open  as  a  trap  for  the  entombment  of  the  land  animals  of  the 
country  is  well  illustrated  by  the  instance  at  Ightham,  Kent,  where  among  abundant 
remains  of  the  living  fauna  of  the  neighbourhood  there  are  found  also  those  of  a  number 
which  have  long  been  absent  from  Britain,  such  as  the  wolf,  bear,  and  hysena,  together 
with  northern  types  like  the  Arctic  fox  and  reindeer,  and  the  long  extinct  mammoth.' 

France. — It  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  near  Abbeville,  that  Boucher  de  Perthes 
made  the  first  observations  which  led  the  way  to  the  recognition  of  the  high  antiquity  of 
man  upon  the  earth.  That  valley  has  been  eroded  out  of  the  Chalk,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  from  200  to  300  feet  above  the  modern  river.  Along  its  sides,  far  above  the 
present  alluvial  plain,  are  ancient  terraces  of  gravel  and  loam,  formed  at  a  time  when 
the  river  flowed  at  higher  levels.  The  lower  terrace  of  gravel,  with  a  covering  of 
flood-loam,  ranges  from  20  to  40  feet  in  thickness,  while  the  higher  bed  is  about  SO 
feet  Since  their  formation,  the  Somme  has  eroded  its  channel  down  to  its  present 
bottom,  and  may  have  also  diminished  in  volume,  while  the  terraces  have,  during  the 
interval,  here  and  there  suffered  from  denudation.  Flint  implements  have  been 
obtained  from  both  terraces,  and  in  great  numbers,  associated  with  bones  of  mammoth, 
rhinoceros,  and  other  extinct  mammals  (p.  1386).  More  recently  a  remarkable  associa- 
tion of  worked  flints,  with  the  remains  of  Elephas  TneridioncUis,  E,  antiquus^  and  E. 
primigenius,  have  been  found  in  a  ballast-pit  in  gravelly  drift  at  Tilloux,  near  Gensac- 
la-Pallue,  Charente.' 

The  caverns  of  the  Dordogne  and  other  regions  of  the  south  of  France  have  yielded 
abundant  and  varied  evidence  of  the  coexistence  of  man  with  the  reindeer  and  other 
animals  either  wholly  extinct  or  no  longer  indigenous.  So  numerous  in  particular  are 
the  reindeer  remains,  and  so  intimate  the  association  of  traces  of  man  with  them,  that 
the  term  **  Reindeer  period  "  has  been  proposed  for  the  section  of  prehistoric  time  to 
which  these  interesting  relics  belong.  The  art  displayed  in  the  implements  found  in 
the  caverns  appears  to  indicate  a  considerable  advance  on  that  of  the  chipped  flints  of  the 
Somme.  Some  of  the  pictures  of  reindeer  and  mammoths,  incised  on  bones  of  these 
animals,  and  the  frescoes  already  mentioned,  are  singularly  spirited  (Fig.  497). 

Qermany.  —  From  various  caverns,  particularly  in  the  dolomite  of  Franconia 
(Muggendorf,  Gailenreuth)  and  in.  the  Devonian  limestone  of  Westphalia  and  Rhine- 
land,  remains  of  extinct  mammals  have  been  obtained,  sometimes  in  great  numbers, 
including  cave-bear  (of  which  the  remains  of  800  individuals  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
Gailenreuth  cave),  hysena,  lion,  rhinoceros,  and  others.  From  the  cavern  of  Hohlefels 
in  Swabia  remains  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  reindeer,  antelopes,  horses,  cave-bears,  and 
other  animals  have  been  found,  together  with  interesting  proofs  of  the  contemporaneity 
of  man,  in  the  form  of  rude  flint  implements,  axes  of  bone,  or  teeth  and  bones  which  he 
had  bored  through,  or  split  open  for  their  marrow.  At  Schussenried  in  the  Swabian 
Sanlgau,  not  far  from  the  Lake  of  Constance,  beneath  a  deposit  of  calcareous  tufa 
enclosing  land-shells,  there  is  a  peaty  bed  containing  Arctic  and  Alpine  mosses,  together 

1  Boyd  Dawkins,  'Early  Man  in  Britain,"  p.  188.  The  reindeer  has  not  been  found 
in  such  abandance  in  the  English  caverns  as  in  those  of  Southern  France ;  but  its  bones 
have  been  met  with  in  some  number  in  the  old  alluvium  of  the  Thames  valley.  Q.  J.  O.  S, 
1.  (1890),  p.  461. 

«  W.  J.  Lewis  Abbott  and  E.  T.  Ne\\'ton,  Q.  J.  G.  &  1.  (1894),  pp.  171-210  and  Iv, 
(1899),  p.  419. 

'  M.  Boule,  V Anthropologies  vi.  (1895),  p.  497.  A  voluminous  memoir  by  M.  Rutot,  on 
-the  age  of  deposits  with  worked  flints,  in  the  province  of  Hainaut,  Belgium,  will  be  found 
in  Bvd,  Soc.  Anthropologies  Brussels,  xvii.  (1899). 
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witli  abaiidant  remains  of  reindeer,  also  buues  of  the  glutton,  Arctic  fox,  brown  fox, 
polar  bear,  horse,  kc.  While  this  truly  Arctic  assemblage  of  animals  lived  near  the 
foot  of  the  Ali)s,  man  also  was  their  contemiK>niry,  as  is  shown  by  the  presence,  in  the 
same  deposit,  of  his  flint  implements,  stones  that  have  been  blackened  by  fire,  bones  of 
the  reindeer  and  horse  that  have  been  broken  open  for  their  marrow,  needles  of  wooil 
and  bone,  and  balls  of  red  pigment  probably  used  for  painting  his  body.^ 

Switierland. — The  lakes  of  Switzerland,  as  well  as  those  of  most  other  countries  iu 
£uroj)e,  have  yielded  in  considerable  numbers  the  relics  of  Neolithic  man.  Dwellings 
constructed  of  piles  ("crannoges  "  of  Ireland)  were  built  in  the  water  out  of  arrow-shot 
from  the  shore.  Partly  from  destruction  by  fire,  partly  from  successive  reconstractions, 
the  bottom  of  the  water  at  these  places  is  strewn  with  a  thick  accumulation  of  debris, 
from  which  vast  numbera  of  relics  of  the  old  population  have  been  recovered,  revealing 
much  of  their  mode  of  life.*'^  Some  of  these  settlements  probably  date  far  back  beyoud 
the  beginning  of  the  historic  period.  Others  belong  to  the  Bronze,  and  to  the  Iron  Age. 
The  same  site  would  no  doubt  be  used  for  many  generations,  so  that  successive  layers  of 
relics  of  progressively  later  age  would  be  deposited  on  the  lake-bottom.  It  is  believeil 
that  in  some  cases  the  lacustrine  dwellings  were  still  used  in  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

Denmark. — The  shellrmounds  {Kjokkev-rndddhiger],  from  3  to  10  feet  high,  and  some- 
times 1000  feet  long,  hea^ied  up  on  various  parts  of  the  Danish  coast-line,  mark  settle- 
ments of  the  Neolithic  age.  They  are  made  up  of  refuse,  chiefly  shells  of  musseKN 
cockles,  oysters,  and  periwinkles,  mingled  with  bones  of  the  herring,  ood,  eel,  floundei . 
great  auk,  wild  duck,  goose,  wild  swan,  capercailzie,  stag,  roe,  wild  boar,  urns,  lyn^. 
wolf,  wild  cat,  bear,  seal,  por[K)ise,  dog,  &o.,  with  human  tools  of  stone,  bone,  horn,  oi 
wood,  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  charcoal,  and  cinders.^ 

The  Danish  peat-mosses  have  likewise  furnished  relics  of  the  early  human  noes  in 
that  region.  They  are  from  20  to  30  feet  thick,  the  lower  portion  containing  remains 
of  Scotch  fir  {Pinus  sylvestria)  and  Neolithic  implements.  This  tree  has  never  been 
indigenous  in  the  country  within  the  historic  period,^  A  higher  layer  of  the  ]»eat 
contains  remains  of  the  common  oak  with  bronze  implements,  while  at  the  top  come 
the  beech-tree  and  weapons  of  iron.'' 

Ftnland. — In  Finland  a  study  of  the  peat-mosses,  which  cover  about  a  fifth  iwrt 
of  the  surface  of  the  country,  has  furnished  a  con-esponding  record  of  the  changes  ot 


^  0.  Fraas,  Archie  fiXr  Anthropdogie,  Brunswick,  1867. 

~  Keller's  '  Lake  Dwellings  of  Switzerland.' 

^  J.  J.  Steeustrup,  *Kjukken  Moddinger,'  Copenhagen,  1886.  Similar  mounds  of  fish- 
offal  and  whelk  and  other  shelLs,  mingled  with  broken  pottery  and  other  refuse,  may  be  sevn 
in  course  of  accumnlation  at  many  fishing  villages  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  where  also 
prehistoric  kitchen-middens  have  been  found. 

^  An  interesting  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  migration  of  the  spruce-fir  into  Scandin- 
avia by  G.  Andersson  and  R.  Seruander  will  be  found  in  the  14th  vol.  of  (JtoL  I'&ren,  Sloel- 
liobn  (1892),  and  in  Bugler's  BoUin,  Jahrb,  xv.  (1892).  The  history  of  the  Scandinavian 
flora,  and  its  bearing  on  changes  of  climate,  have  engaged  much  attention  among  the  geologists 
of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland,  e.g,  Nathorst,  (/eo/.  FOrtn.  Stockholm^  viL  G.  Andersson. 
xiv.  pp.  509-538  (an  important  resume  of  the  subject) ;  "Studier  ofvcr  Finlands  Torfmossar.'* 
Bull.  Coiiu  <''^>L  Fiiilamley  No.  8,  1898  (a  detailed  account  of  plants  found  in  the  Finnish 
peat -bogs,  and  a  partial  discussion  of  the  geological  history  indicated  by  them).  H. 
HedstrDHi,  frVo/.  Fiinm.  Stockholm^  xv.  (1893),  p.  291  (on  thd  former  and  present  distribotion 
of  the  hazel).  R.  Sernander,  p.  345  (on  the  climate  and  vegetation  of  the  LiUorina-^cnoA\ 
J.  Helmboe,  xxii.  (1900),  p.  55  (a  detailed  account  of  sections  of  two  peat-bogs  in  tne 
Christiania  district,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  plants  in  the  several  layers).  G.  Lagerhetm. 
xxiii.  (1901),  p.  469  (a  discussion  of  the  rhizopods,  &c.,  in  Swedish  and  Finnish  lacustrine 
deposits,  including  peat).     J.  J.  Sederholm,  Bull,  Conu  QM,  Finlandt,  No.  10,  p.  28. 

'  See  Steenstrup's  "Kjokken  Moddinger"  ;  Nathorst,  Nature^  1889,  p.  463. 
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climate  as  registered  by  the  remains  of  the  vegebition.  At  the  bottom  of  the  peat  the 
Arctic  willow,  dwarf  birch,  and  other  plants  betoken  the  continuance  of  a  severe  climate. 
Higher  up  come  the  relics  of  pine-trees.  Tliese  in  the  southern  districts  were  followed 
duiing  the  Xi/^ortna- period  by  the  oak,  joined  soon  after  by  the  spruce.  That  period, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  evidence  of  the  peat-mosses,  was  rather  warmer  than  the 
present,  inasnouch  as  plants  are  found  in  these  deposits  which  now  live  in  more  genial 
countries.  In  Norway  a  record  of  some  of  these  changes  in  the  flora  has  been  preserved 
in  deposits  of  calc-sinter.^ 

North  America. — Prehistoric  deposits  are  essentially  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  North  America,  as  in  Europe,  no  very  definite  lines  can  be  drawn  within 
which  they  should  be  confined.  They  cannot  be  sharply  separated  from  the  Champlain 
series  on  the  one  hand,  nor  from  modern  accumulations  on  the  other.  Besides  the 
marshes,  peat-bogs,  and  other  organic  deposits  which  belong  to  an  early  period  in  the 
human  occupation  of  America,  some  of  the  younger  alluvia  of  the  river-valleys  and 
lakes  can  no  doubt  claim  a  high  antiquity,  though  they  have  not  supplied  the  same 
copious  evidence  of  early  man  which  gives  so  much  interest  to  the  corresponding 
European  formations.  From  the  peat-bogs  of  the  eastern  States,  and  from  the  older 
alluvium  of  the  Missouri  River,  the  remains  of  the  gigantic  mastodon  have  been  obtained. 
There  have  likewise  been  found  bones  of  reindeer,  elk,  bison,  beaver,  horse  (six  species), 
lion,  and  bear  ;  while  southwards  those  of  extinct  sloths  {Mylodon,  Megatherium)  make 
their  appearance.  In  California,  from  the  deep  auriferous  gravels  remains  of  mastodon 
and  other  extinct  animals  have  been  met  with,  also  human  bones,  stone  spear-heads, 
mortars,  and  other  implements.  Professor  Whitney  described  the  famous  Calaveras  skull 
as  occurring  at  a  depth  of  120  feet  in  undisturbed  gravel  which  is  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  basalt.  If  genuine,  the  specimen,  with  the  human  works  of  art  said  to  occur  in  the 
same  deposits,  would  indicate  the  existence  of  man,  perhaps  as  advanced  in  some 
respects  as  the  mo<lem  Indian  tribes  of  the  same  region,  in  Pliocene  or  Miocene  time. 
The  validity  of  these  remains,  however,  has  been  strongly  contested,  and  on  the  whole  the 
balance  of  evidence  seems  to  be  against  them.  Human  skeletons  and  stone  implements 
have  been  exhumed  from  the  loess  and  other  quaternary  deposits  in  a  number  of  places 
in  the  United  States,  aud  the  inference  has  been  drawn  from  them  by  some  observers 
that  man  existed  in  North  America  during  the  later  stages  of  the  Ice  Age.  Other 
writers,  however,  hatve  disputed  this  conclusion,  contending  that  the  supposed  inclusion 
of  the  remains  in  the  loess  is  deceptive,  that  they  really  belong  to  a  much  later  time, 
and  that  in  other  cases  the  implements,  thought  to  have  been  evidence  of  early  man, 
were  the  work  of  modem  Indians.^ 

»  Axel  Blytt,  EngUrs,  Botan.  Jahrb.  xvi.  (1892),  ii.  Beiblatt,  No.  86. 
2  J.  D.  Whitney,  Mean,  Mus.  Coinpar.  Zool.  Harvard^  vi.  (1880).  The  evidence  adduced 
in  support  of  the  great  antiquity  of  man  in  America,  and  his  contemporaneity  with  the 
Mastodon  and  other  extinct  animals,  is  summarised  by  the  Marquis  de  Nadaillac  in  his 
•L'Am^rique  Prehistorique '  (translated  by  N.  d' An  vers,  1886).  The  controversy  over  the 
Calaveras  skull  is  summed  up  by  W.  H.  Holmes,  Smithsonian  Report  for  1899,  pp.  419- 
472,  with  16  plates.  More  recent  aud  perhaps  less  doubtful  proof  of  paleeolithic  man  has 
been  cited  from  the  gravels  of  the  Delaware  River  at  Trenton,  of  the  Miami  River  in 
Southern  Ohio,  and  of  the  Mississippi  at  Little  Falls,  Minnesota.  On  the  side  of  the 
antiquity  of  man,  see  H.  C.  Lewis,  Proc.  Min.  Qed.  Sect,  Acad,  PhiladdphioL,  1879  ;  F.  W. 
Putnam,  C.  C.  Abbott,  G.  F.  Wright,  W.  Upham,  &c.,  on  Paleolithic  man  in  eastern  and 
central  North  America,  ^roc,  Boston  Soc,  Nat.  Hist,  xxiii  (1888),  p.  421  ;  G.  F.  Wright, 
*  Ice  Age  in  North  America,'  and  '  Man  in  the  Glacial  Period  '  (1892),  also  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  May  1893,  and  recent  papers  by  W.  Upham,  Amer.  Oeol,  1902,  1903.  On  the 
other  side,  consult  especially  the  papers  of  W.  H.  Holmes  and  T.  C.  Chamberlin.  The 
latest  example  of  disputed  evidence  is  that  of  the  human  skeleton  said  to  have  been  exhumed 
from  undisturbed  loess  at  Lausiug,  Kansas.  This  example,  fully  described  by  Mr.  Upham 
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Heaps  of  shells  of  edible  species,  like  those  of  Denmark,  occur  on  the  coasts  of  Note 
Scotia,  Maine,  &c.  The  large  mounds  of  artificial  origin  in  the  Mississippi  valley  have 
excited  much  attention.    The  early  archaeology  of  these  i-egions  is  full  of  interest. 

In  South  America,  the  loams  of  the  Pampas  have  furnished  abundant  remains  of 
horses,  tapirs,  lamas,  mastodons,  wolves,  panthers,  with  gigantic  extinct  sloths  and 
armadillos  {Megatherium,  Glyptodon).^ 

Australasia. — No  line  can  be  drawn  in  this  region  between  accumulations  of  the 
present  time  and  those  which  have  been  called  Pleistocene.  The  modern  alluvia  have 
been  formed  under  similar  conditions  to  those  under  which  the  older  alluvia  were  laid 
down,  though  possibly  with  some  differences  of  climate.  In  New  South  Wales,  ossiferous 
caverns  contain  bones  of  some  of  the  extinct  marsupial  animals  mentioned  on  p.  1299 
mingled  with  those  of  some  of  the  s{)ecies  which  ai-e  still  living  in  the  same  places. 
In  one  locality  in  the  same  colony,  in  sinking  a  well,  teeth  of  crocodiles  were  found  with 
bones  of  Dipratodmiy  &c.  No  human  remains  have  yet  been  found  associated  with 
those  of  the  extinct  animals  ;  but  a  stone  hatchet  was  taken  out  of  alluvium  at  a  depth 
of  14  feet^ 

In  New  Zealand,  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  younger  geological  accumula- 
tions is  the  presence  of  the  bones  of  the  large  bird  IH7wmis,  which  has  become  extinct 
since  the  Maoris  peopled  the  islands.  The  evidences  of  the  himian  occupation  of  the 
counti-y  are  confined  to  the  surface-soil,  shelter-caves,  and  sand-dunes.^ 

and  Prof.  Wiuchell,  is  regarded  by  them  as  proof  of  the  contemporaneity  of  man  with  the 
later  phases  of  the  Ice  Age  in  the  Missouri  Valley  {Amer.  GeU.  xxx.  1902,  pp.  185,  189 ; 
xxxi.  1903,  p.  25).  On  the  other  hand,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  locality  by  Professors 
Holmes,  Chamberlin,  Calvin,  and  Salisbury  has  led  them  to  consider  the  overlying  deposit  as 
not  loess,  but  a  much  younger  and  post-glacial  alluvium  {Jmim.  Geol,  x.,  1902,  p.  745). 
It  would  appear,  moreover,  that  the  age  of  such  deposits  cannot  be  determined  from  thf 
character  of  the  human  handiwork  found  in  them,  since  Mr.  Holmes  has  shown  that  implement^ 
of  Palaeozoic  type  continued  to  be  made  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Indian  Territor}', 
and  the  very  quarry  from  which  they  obtained  their  material  has  been  found,  together  ivitli 
s|3ecimeDs  of  their  various  implements,  in  different  stages  of  preparation.  "An  Ancient 
Quarry  in  Indian  Territory,"  by  W.  H.  Holmes,  Rep.  BureatCj  Ethnology,  Washington,  1894. 

^  See  Florentino  Ameghino,  '  I^a  Antiquedad  del  Hombre  en  el  Plata,'  where  a  good 
account  of  the  Pampas  country  will  Idc  fouud.  • 

2  C.  S.  WUkinson,  'Notes  on  Geology  of  New  South  Wales,'  1882,  p.  59. 

*  Hector,  '  Handbook  of  New  Zealand,'  p.  25. 
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PHYSIOGRAPHICAL   GEOLOGY. 

An  investigation  of  the  geological  history  of  a  country  involves  two 
distinct  lines  of  inquiry.  We  may  first  consider  the  nature  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  rocks  that  underlie  the  surface,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
from  them  the  successive  changes  in  physical  geography  and  in  plant  and 
animal  life  which  they  chronicle.  But  besides  the  story  of  the  rocks,  we 
may  try  to  trace  that  of  the  surface  itself — the  origin  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  mountains  and  plains,  valleys  and  ravines,  peaks,  passes,  and  lake- 
basins  which  have  been  formed  out  of  the  rocks.  The  two  inquiries 
traced  backward  merge  into  each  other ;  but  they  become  more  and  more 
distinct  as  they  are  pursued  towards  later  times.  It  is  obvious,  for 
instance,  that  a  mass  of  marine  limestone  which  rises  into  groups  of  hills, 
trenched  by  river-gorges  and  traversed  by  valleys,  presents  two  sharply 
contrasted  pictures  to  the  mind.  Looked  at  from  the  side  of  its  origin, 
the  rock  brings  before  us  a  sea-bottom  over  which  the  relics  of  generations 
of  a  luxuriant  marine  calcareous  fauna  accumulated.  We  may  be  able  to 
trace  every  bed,  to  mark  with  precision  its  organic  contents,  and  to 
establish  the  zoological  succession  of  which  these  superimposed  sea- 
bottoms  are  the  records.  But  we  may  be  quite  unable  to  explain  how 
such  sea-formed  limestone  came  to  stand  as  it  now  does,  here  towering 
into  hills  and  there  sinking  into  valleys.  The  rocks  and  their  contents 
form  one  subject  of  study ;  the  history  of  their  present  scenery  forms 
another. 

The  branch  of  geologiwd  inquiry  which  deals  with  the  evolution  of 
the  existing  contours  of  the  dry  land  is  termed  Phy Biographical  Geology. 
To  be  able  to  pursue  it  profitably,  some  acquaintance  with  all  the  other 
branches  of  the  science  is  requisite.  Hence  its  consideration  has  been 
reserved  for  this  final  division  of  the  present  work;  but  only  a  rapid 
summary  can  be  attempted  here.^ 

^  A  copious  bibliography  of  this  subject  uiight  now  be  piepared,  in  which  the  succesaive 
contributions  of  the  various  geological  schools,  from  those  of  the  early  Italian  writers  down 
to  those  of  Hutton  and  Playfair,  would  be  enumerated.  After  the  revival  of  interest  in 
this  branch  of  inquiry  in  the  latter  half  of  last  century,  the  earlier  writings  mainly  dealt 
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At  the  outset  one  or  two  fundamental  facts  may  be  stated.  It  is 
evident  that  the  materials  of  the  greater  part  of  the  dry  land  have  been 
laid  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  sea.  That  they  now  not  only  rise  above 
the  sea-level,  but  sweep  upwards  into  the  crests  of  lofty  mountains,  can 
only  be  explained  by  displacement.  Thus  the  land  owes  its  existence 
mainly  to  upheaval  of  the  terrestrial  crust,  though  it  may  have  been  to 
some  extent  increased  and  diminished  by  other  causes  (antey  p.  377  «/  seq.). 
The  same  sedimentary  materials  which  demonstrate  the  fact  of  displacement, 
afford  an  indication  of  its  nature  and  amount.  Having  been  laid  down 
in  wide  sheets  on  the  sea-bottom,  they  must  have  been  originally,  on  the 
whole,  level  or  at  least  only  gently  inclined.  Any  serious  departure 
from  this  original  position  must  therefore  be  the  effect  of  displacement, 
so  that  stratification  forms  a  kind  of  datum-line  from  which  such  effects 
may  be  measured. 

Further,  it  is  not  less  apparent  that  sedimentary  rocks,  besides  having 
suffered  from  disturbance  of  the  crust,  have  undergone  extensive  denuda- 
tion. Even  in  tracts  w^here  they  remain  horizontal,  they  have  been 
carved  into  wide  valleys.  Their  detached  outliers  stand  out  upon  the 
plains  as  memorials  of  what  has  been  removed.  \^T3ere,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  been  thrown  into  inclined  positions,  the  truncation  of 
their  strata  at  the  surface  points  to  the  same  universal  degradation. 
Here,  again,  the  lines  of  stratification  may  be  used,  as  on  denuded  anti- 
clines, to  measure  approximately  the  amount  of  rock  which  has  been  worn 
away. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  true  that;  taken  as  a  whole,  the  dry  land  of 
the  globe  owes  its  existence  to  upheaval,  it  is  not  less  true  that  its 
present  contours  are  due  largely  to  erosion.  These  two  antagonistic 
forms  of  geological  energy  have  been  at  work  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
the  existing  land  with  all  its  varied  scenery  is  the  result  of  their  combined 
operation.  Each  has  had  its  own  characteristic  task.  Upheaval  has,  as 
it  were,  raised  the  rough  block  of  marble,  but  erosion  has  carved  that 
block  into  the  graceful  statue. 

The  very  rocks  of  which  the  land  is  built  up  bear  witness  to  this 

with  principles  as  displayed  in  concrete  examples,  bnt  are  none  the  less  importaDt  for 
their  local  origin,  and  they  paved  the  way  for  more  general  treatises.  The  following  lint 
comprises  only  a  few  of  the  works  that  might  be  cited :  A.  C.  Ramsay,  *  The  Physical 
Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain,'  1863  ;  sixth  edit,  edited  by  H.  B.  WoodwanI 
1894.  A.  G.,  'The  Scenery  of  Scotland  viewed  in  connection  with  its  Physical  Geology,' 
1866  ;  fovLTih  etlit.  1901  ;  a  sketch  of  the  physiography  of  the  British  Isles,  Xaiurt,  xxix. 
(1884),  pp.  325,  347,  396,  419,  442.  E.  Hull,  'The  Physical  Geology  and  Geography 
of  Ireland,'  1878;  second  edit  1891.  J.  Lubbock  (Lord  Avebury),  *The  Scenery  of 
Switzerland,'  1896  ;  *The  Scenery  of  England,'  1902.  G.  de  la  Noe  and  E.  de  Mai^erie, 
'  Les  Formes  du  Terrain,'  Paris,  1888.  A.  Penck,  'Morphologie  der  Erdoberflache,'  2  vols. 
Stuttgart,  1894.  E.  Sue^s,  *Antlitz  der  Erde  *  and  its  French  translation,  *La  Face  de  la 
Terre.'  T.  Mellard  Reade,  *  Origin  of  Mountain  Ranges.*  W.  M.  Davis,  '  Physical  Geography/ 
Boston,  U.S. A.  1898.  J.  Geikie,  'Earth  Sculpture.'  J.  K  Marr,  *The  Scientific  Study 
of  Scenery,'  1900.  Numerous  papers  discussing  parts  or  the  whole  of  the  subject  will  be 
found  in  the  scientific  journals  of  the  last  thirty  years,  to  some  of  which  reference  wUI 
be  made  in  later  pages. 
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intimate  co-operation  of  hypogene  and  epigene  agency.  The  younger 
stratified  formations  have  been  to  a  large  extent  derived  from  the  waste 
of  the  older,  the  same  mineral  ingredients  being  used  over  and  over 
again.  This  could  not  have  happened  but  for  repeated  uplifts,  whereby 
the  sedimentary  accumulations  of  the  sea-floor  were  brought  within  reach 
of  the  denuding  agents.  Moreover,  the  internal  characters  of  the  great 
majority  of  these  formations  point  unmistakably  to  deposition  in  com- 
paratively shallow  water.  Their  abundant  intercalations  of  fine  and 
coarse  materials,  their  constant  variety  of  mineral  composition,  their  sun- 
cracks,  ripple -marks,  rain-pittings,  and  worm -tracks,  their  numerous 
unconformabilities  and  traces  of  terrestrial  surfaces,  together  with  the 
prevalent  facies  of  their  organic  contents,  combine  to  demonstrate  that 
the  main  mass  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  earth's  cnist  was  accumu- 
lated not  far  from  land,  and  that  no  trace  of  really  abysmal  deposits, 
comparable  to  those  of  the  deep  ocean  basins  of  the  present  day,  has  yet 
been  found  among  them.  From  these  considerations  we  are  led  up  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  present  continental  areas  must  have  been  terrestrial 
regions  of  the  earth's  surface  from  a  remote  geological  period.  Subject 
to  repeated  oscillations,  so  that  one  tract  after  another  has  disappeared 
and  reappeared  from  beneath  the  sea,  the  continents,  though  constantly 
varying  in  shape  and  size,  have  yet,  I  believe,  maintained  their 
individuality.  We  may  infer,  likewise,  that  the  existing  ocean-basins 
have  probably  always  been  the  great  depressions  of  the  earth's  surface.^ 

As  already  stated  (p.  394),  it  is  the  general  belief  among  geologists 
that  mainly  to  the  effects  of  the  secular  contraction  of  our  planet  are  the 
deformations  and  dislocations  of  the  terrestrial  crust  to  be  ascribed.  The 
cool  outer  shell  is  supposed  to  have  sunk  down  upon  the  more  rapidly 
contracting  hot  nucleus,  the  enormous  lateral  compression  thereby  pro- 
duced having  the  effect  of  throwing  the  crust  into  undulations,  and  even 
into  the  most  complicated  corrugations.^     Hence,  in  the  places  where  the 

*  See  J.  D.  Dana,  Amer.  Joiim,  Sci.  (2)  ii.  (1846)  p.  352;  "Geology"  in  'Wilkes, 
Exploring  Expedition,*  1849;  Avier.  Jmtrn.  Sci,  (2)  xxii.  (1856);  *  Manual  of  Geology,' 
1863,  and  subsequent  editions.  Darwin,  'Origin  of  Species,'  Ist  edit.  p.  343.  L.  Agassi;, 
BuU.  Mm.  Comp.  Zool.  1869,  vol.  i.  No.  13.  J.  D.  Whitney,  Mem.  Mus.  Cmnp.  Zod. 
Harvard,  viL  No.  2,  p.  210,  See  also  Proc.  Roy.  Oeograph.  Soc.  new  ser.  i.  (1879),  p. 
422.  Tlie  contrary  view  that  land  and  sea  have  continually  changed  places  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe  was  held  by  Lyell,  and  is  still  maintained  by  some  geologists.  For  a 
statement  of  geological  evidence  in  favour  of  the  interchange  of  terrestrial  and  marine  areas 
the  student  may  consult  the  memoirs  of  the  late  Professor  Neumayr,  cited  on  p.  1129. 
The  opinion  that  laud  was  once  connected  across  what  are  now  wide  and  deep  seas  has 
been  based  by  naturalists  on  the  difficulty  of  otherwise  accounting  for  the  affinities  between 
the  faunas  of  distant  countries  such  as  that  of  South  America  with  Australia  and  that  of 
Madagascar  with  Ceylon.  It  is  quite  credible,  however,  that  in  Arctic  and  possibly  also  in 
Antarctic  regions  there  may  have  been  more  continuous  laud  than  at  present  (chains  of 
islands  and  shallow  seas),  across  which  in  periods  of  mild  polar  climate  there  might  be  a 
migration  of  plants  and  animals  without  having  recourse  to  the  sapposition  that  the  great 
ocean -basins  were  once  crossed  by  masses  of  land. 

'  The  Rev.  O.  Fisher,  in  his  'Physics  of  the  Earth's  Crust,'  maintains  that  the  secular 
contraction  of  a  solid  globe  through  mere  cooling  will  not  account  for  the  observed 
phenomena.     See  ante,  p.  66. 
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crust  has  yielded  to  the  pressure,  it  must  have  been  thickened,  being 
folded  or  pushed  ovec  itself,  or  being  perhaps  thrown  into  double  bulges, 
one  portion  of  which  rises  into  the  air  while  the  corresponding  portion 
descends  into  the  interior,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Fisher,  who  believes  that 
such  a  downward  bulging  of  the  lighter  materials  of  the  crust  into 
a  heavier  substratum  underneath  the  great  mountain-uplifts  of  the  surface 
is  indicated  by  the  observed  diminution  in  the  normal  rate  of  augmen- 
tation of  earth -temperature  beneath  mountains,^  and  by  the  lessened 
deflection  of  the  plumb-line  in  the  same  regions. 

The  close  connection  between  upheaval  and  denudation  on  the  one 
hand  and  depression  and  deposition  on  the  other  has  often  been  remarked, 
and  striking  examples  of  it  have  been  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  along  the  central  and  highest  parts 
of  a  mountain  chain,  the  oldest  strata  have  been  laid  bare  after  the  re- 
moval of  an  enormous  thickness  of  later  deposits.  The  same  region  still 
remains  high  ground,  even  after  prolonged  denudation.  Again,  in  areas 
where  thick  accumulations  of  sedimentary  material  have  taken  place, 
there  has  always  been  contemporaneous  subsidence  which,  as  the  strata 
have  generally  been  deposits  of  shallow  water,  was  necessary  for  their 
continued  deposition.  So  close  and  constant  is  this  relationship,  as  to 
have  suggested  the  doctrine  of  "  isostasy,''  that  is,  the  belief  that  denuda- 
tion by  unloading  the  crust  allows  it  to  rise,  while  deposition  by  loading 
it  causes  it  to  sink  (ante,  p.  396). 

It  is  evident  that  in  tbe  results  of  terrestrial  contraction  on  the 
surface  of  the  whole  planet,  subsidence  must  always  have  been  in  excess 
of  upheaval — that  in  fact  upheaval  has  only  occurred  locally  over  areas 
where  portions  of  the  crust  have  been  ridged  up  by  the  enormous 
tangential  thrust  of  adjacent  subsiding  regions.  The  tracts  which  have 
thus  been,  as  it  were,  squeezed  out  under  the  strain  of  contraction  have 
been  weaker  parts  of  the  crust,  and  have  usually  been  made  use  of  again 
and  again  during  geological  time.  They  form  the  terrestrial  regions  of 
the  earth's  surface.  Thus,  the  continents  as  we  now  find  them  are  the 
result  of  many  successive  uplifts,  corresponding  probably  to  concomitant 
depressions  of  the  ocean  bed.  In  the  long  process  of  contraction,  the 
earth  has  not  contracted  uniformly  and  equably.  There  have  been,  no 
doubt,  vast  periods  during  which  no  appreciable  or  only  excessively 
gradual  movements  took  place ;  but  there  have  probably  also  been 
intervals  when  the  accumulated  strain  on  the  crust  found  relief  in  more 
or  less  rapid  collapse. 

The  general  result  of  such  terrestrial  disturbances  has  been  to  throw 
the  crust  of  the  earth  into  wave-like  undulations.  In  some  cases,  a  wide 
area  has  been  upheaved  as  a  broad  low  arch,  with  little  disturbance  of 
the  original  level  stratification  of  its  component  rocks.  More  usually, 
the  undulations  have  been  impressed  as  more  sensible  deformations  of 
the  crust,  varying  in  magnitude  from  tbe  gentlest  appreciable  roll  up  to 
mountainous   crests   of  complicated   plication,    inversion,  and   fracture. 

^  The  rate  observed  in  the  Mont  Cenis  and  Mont  St  Gotbard  tunnels  was  about  1**  Fahr. 
for  every  100  feet,  or  only  about  half  tbe  usual  rate. 
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As  a  rule,  the  undulations  have  been  linear,  but  their  direction  has 
varied  from  time  to  time,  having  been  determined  at  right  angles,  or  . 
ap{»*ozimatel7  so,  to  the  trend  of  the  lateral  pressure  that  produced 
them.  The  upward  folds  of  the  crust  have  given  birth  to  continents, 
while  the  downward  folds  have  formed  the  ocean  basins.  These  folds,  how- 
ever, are  usually  not  simple  arches  and  troughs,  but  include  subsidiary 
folds  within  these.  Thus  the  Atlantic  trough  is  marked  by  a  central 
ridge,  the  highest  portions  of  which  appear  above  sea-level  in  groups  of 
islands,  while  the  American  arch  has  been  plicated  along  its  western 
border  into  the  great  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Andes,  and 
near  its  eastern  margin  by  less  continuous  and  lofty  ranges,  and  bears  a 
vast  geosyncline  in  the  centre.  As  the  crust  has  thickened,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  structure  imparted  to  it  by  successive  subsidences, 
certain  portions  of  it  have  acquired  more  or  less  immobility,  and  have 
served  as  buttresses  against  which  surrounding  areas  have  been  pressed 
and  dislocated  by  subsequent  movements.  Suess  has  pointed  out  various 
areas  of  the  earth's  surface,  named  by  him  "  Horsts,"  which  seem  to  have 
served  this  purpose  in  the  general  rupture  and  subsidence  of  the  terres- 
trial crust. 

Considered  with  reference  to  their  mode  of  production,  the  leading 
contours  of  a  land-surface  may  be  grouped  as  follows : — 1.  Those  which 
are  due  more  or  less  directly  to  disturbance  of  the  crust.  2.  Those 
which  have  been  formed  by  volcanic  action.  3.  Those  which  are  the 
result  of  denudation. 

1.  Terrestrial  Features  due  more  or  less  directly  to  Dis- 
turbance of  the  Crust. — In  some  regions,  large  areas  of  stratified 
rocks  have  been  raised  up  with  so  little  trace  of  curvature,  that  they 
seem  to  the  eye  to  extend  in  horizontal  sheets  as  wide  plains  or  table- 
lands. If,  however,  these  areas  can  be  followed  sufficiently  far,  the  flat 
strata  are  eventually  found  to  sweep  upward  into  abrupt  plications,  as  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  to  curve  down  slowly  or  rapidly,  or  to  be 
truncated  by  dislocations.  In  an  elevated  region  of  this  kind,  the  general 
level  of  the  ground  corresponds,  on  the  whole,  with  the  planes  of  stratifi- 
cation of  the  rocks.  Vast  regions  of  Western  America,  where  Cretaceous 
and  later  strata  extend  in  nearly  horizontal  sheets  for  thousands  of 
square  miles  at  heights  of  4000  feet  or  more  above  the  sea,  may  be  taken 
as  illustrations  of  this  structure.  So  abnipt  is  the  upturn  of  the  younger 
rocks  of  the  eastern"  plains  against  the  older  masses  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains that  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  one  may  sit  on  the 
horizontal  and  lean  his  back  against  the  vertical  beds. 

As  a  rule,  curvature  is  more  or  less  distinctly  traceable  in  every 
region  of  uplifted  rocks.  Various  types  of  flexure  may  be  noticed,  of 
which  the  following  are  some  of  the  more  important : — 

(a)  MonodincU  Flexures  (p.  674). — These  occur  most  markedly  in  broad 
plateau-regions  and  on  the  flanks  of  large  broad  uplifts,  as  in  the  table- 
lands of  Utah,  Wyoming,  &c.  They  ai'e  frequently  replaced  by  faults, 
of  which  indeed  they  may  be  regarded  as  an  incipient  stage  (p.  691). 

(ft)  Symmetrical  Flexures,  where  the  strata  are  inclined   on  the  two 
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sides  of  the  axis  at  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  angle.  They  may  be 
low  gentle  undulations,  or  may  increase  in  steepness  till  they  become 
short  sharp  curves.  Admirable  illustrations  of  different  degrees  of  inclina- 
tion may  be  seen  in  the  ranges  of  the  Jura  ^  (Fig.  500)  and  the  Appala- 
chians (Fig.  253),  where  the  influence  of  this  structure  of  the  rocks  on 
external  scenery  may  be  instructively  studied.  In  many  instances,  each 
anticline  forms  a  long  ridge,  and  each  syncline  runs  as  a  corresponding 
and  parallel  valley.  It  will  usually  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
surface  of  the  ground  does  not  strictly  conform,  for  more  than  a  short 
distance,  to  the  surface  of  any  one  bed ;  but  that,  on  the  contraiy,  it 
passes  across  the  edges  of  successive  beds,  as  in  Fig.  500.  This  relation 
— so  striking  a  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the  surface  of  the  land 
has  suffered  from  denudation — may  be  followed  through  successive  phases 
until  the  original  superficial  contours  are  exactly  reversed,  the  ridges 
running  along  the  lines  of  syncline  and  the  valleys  along  the  lines  of 
anticline  (Figs.  251,  252).  Among  the  older  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust 
which  have  been  exposed  alike  to  curvature  and  prolonged  denudation, 
this  reversal  may  be  considered  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 


MUnster.  Raxeux. 


Fig.  500.— Symmetrical  FlRxnres  of  Swiss  Jura 
(the  ridges  coinciding  with  anticlines  and  Uie  valleys  with  synclines). 

The  tension  of  curvature  may  occasionally  have  produced  an  actual 
rupture  of  the  crest  of  an  anticline  along  which  the  denuding  agents 
would  effectively  work. 

The  Uinta  type  is  a  variety  of  this  structure  seen  to  great  perfection 
in  the  Uinta  Mountains  of  Wyoming  and  Utah.  It  consists  of  a  broad 
flattened  flexure  from  which  the  strata  descend  steeply  or  vertically  into 
the  low  grounds,  where  they  quickly  resume  their  horizontality.  In 
the  Uinta  Mountains,  the  flat  arch  has  a  length  of  upwards  of  150  and  a 
breadth  of  about  50  miles,  and  exposes  a  vast  deeply  trenched  plateau 
with  an  average  height  of  10,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
5000  to  6000  feet  above  the  plains  on  either  side.  This  elevated  region 
consists  of  nearly  level  ancient  Palajozoic  rocks,  which  plunge  below 
tlfe  Secondary  and  Tertiary  deposits  that  have  been  tilted  by  the 
uplift  (Fig.  501).  Powell  believed  that  a  depth  of  not  less  than  three 
and  a  half  miles  of  strata  has  been  removed  by  denudation  from  the  top 
of  the  arch.2     In  some  places,  the  line  of  maximum  flexure  at  the  side  of 

^  On  the  Jura  see  C.  Clerc,  *Le  Jura,'  Paris,  1888;  G.  Beyer,  *Remarques  snr 
rOrographie  de«  Monts  Jura,'  Besanfon,  1888  ;  and  the  older  work  of  Thnrmann,  'Esquisses 
Orographiques  de  la  Chaine  du  Jura,'  1852. 

*  *  Geology  of  Uinta  Mountains,'  p.  201.  There  is  in  this  work  a  suggestive  discussion 
of  types  of  mountain  structure.  See  also  Clarence  King's  *  Report  on  Geology  of  40th 
Parallel,'  vol.  i. 
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the  uplift  has  given  way,  and  the  resulting  fault  has  at  on6  point  a  ver- 
tical displacement  estimated  by  him  at  20,000  feet. 

Another  variety  of  more  complex  structure  may  be  termed  the  Park 
type,    from   its   singularly   clear   development  in    the    Park    region   of 


Fig.  501.— Uinta  type  of  Flexure. 
Oj  Palaeozoic  rockR ;  &,  Mesozoic ;  c,  Tertiary ;  /,  fault 

Colorada  In  this  type,  an  axis  of  ancient  crystalline  rocks — granites, 
gneisses,  &c. — ^has  been  as  it  were  pushed  through  the  flexure,  or  the 
younger  strata  have  been  bent  sharply  over  it,  so  that  after  vast  denuda- 
tion their  truncated  ends  stand  up  vertically  along  the  flanks  of  the 
uplifted  nucleus  of  older  rocks  (Fig.  502). 

There  may  be  only  one  dominant  flexure,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Uinta 
Mountains,  the  long  axial  line  of  which  is  truncated  at  the  ends  by  lines 


Fig.  602.— Park  Type  of  Flexure. 
a,  Crystalline  rockM ;  &,  Mesozoic  rockB. 

of  flexure  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it.  More  usually,  numerous  folds 
run  approximately  parallel  to  each  other,  as  in  the  Jura  and  Appalachian 
cliains.  Not  infrequently,  some  of  them  die  out  or  coalesce.  Their 
axes  are  seldom  perfectly  straight  lines,  but  are  frequently  undulating 
or  curved. 

(c)  Unsf/mmetrical  Flexures,  where  one  side  of  the  fold  is  much  steeper 
than  the  other,  but  where  the  two  sides  are  still  inclined  in  opposite 
directions,  occur  in  tracts  of  considerable  disturbance.     The  steep  sides 


Fig.  50S.— Section  across  Western  Part  of  Jura  Mountains. 
(After  P.  ChofTat,  n<A>oo>  A.  Heiin, '  Mechanism.  Gebirgsb.'  pi.  xiii.) 

look  away  from  the  area  of  maximum  movement,  and  are  more  sharply 
inclined  as  they  approach  it,  until  the  flexures  become  inverted.  Instruc- 
tive examples  of  this  structure  are  presented  by  the  Jura  Mountains  and 
the  Appalachian  chain.  In  these  tracts,  it  is  observable  that  in  proportion 
as  the  flexures  increase  in  angle  of  inclination,  they  become  narrower 
and  closer  together;  while,   on  the  other  hand,  as  they  diminish  into 
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symmetrical  forms,  they  become  broader,  flatter,  and  wider  apart,  tiU 
they  disappear  (Figs.  253,  503). 

(d)  Reversed  Flexures,  where  the  strata  have  been  folded  over  in  such 
a  way  that  on  both  sides  of  the  axis  of  curvature  they  dip  in  the  same 
direction,  occur  chiefly  in  districts  of  the  most  intense  plication,  such 
as  a  great  mountain  chain  like  the  Alps.  The  inclination,  as  before,  is 
for  the  most  part  towards  the  region  of  maximiun  disturbance,  and  the 
flexures  are  often  so  rapid  that  after  denudation  of  the  tops  of  the  arches 
the  strata  are  isoclinal,  or  appear  to  be  dipping  all  in  the  same  direction 
(p.  678).  A  gradation  can  be  traced  through  the  three  last-named  kinds 
of  flexure.  The  inverted  or  reversed  type  is  found  where  the  crumpling 
of  the  crust  has  been  greatest.  Away  from  the  area  of  maximum  dis- 
turbance, the  folds  pass  into  the  unsymmetrical  type,  then  with  gradually 
lessening  slopes  into  the  symmetrical,  finally  widening  out  and  flattening 
into  the  plains.  If  we  bisect  the  flexures  in  a  section  of  such  a  plicated 
region  we  find  that  the  lines  of  bisection  or  "  axis-planes "  are  vertical 
in  the  symmetrical  folds,  and  gradually  incline  towards  the  more  plicated 
ground  at  lessening  angles.^ 

Fractures  not  infrequently  occur  along  the  axis  of  unsymmetrical  and 
inverted  flexures,  the  strata  having  snapped  under  the  great  tension,  and 
one  side  (in  the  case  of  inverted  flexures,  usually  the  upper  side)  having 
been  pushed  over  the  other,  sometimes  with  a  vertical  displacement  of 
several  thousand  feet,  or  a  horizontal  thrust  of  perhaps  many  miles  (ante, 
pp.  690-694,  794,  892,  970).  It  is  along  or  parallel  to  the  axes  of 
plication,  and  therefore  coincident  with  the  general  strike,  that  the  great 
faults  of  a  plicated  region  occur.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  im- 
portant faults  in  the  low  grounds  of  £urope  is  that  which  bounds  the 
southern  edge  of  the  Belgian  coal-field  (p.  693).  It  can  be  traced  across 
Belgium,  has  been  detected  in  the  Boulonnais,  and  may  not  improbably 
run  beneath  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  south  of  England. 
The  extraordinary  thrust-planes  which  Rothpletz  has  shown  to  exist  in 
the  Alps,  and  those  of  the  north-west  of  Scotland,  are  notable  examples 
of  gigantic  horizontal  displacements  in  mountainous  regions,  while  still 
more  prodigious  are  those  of  Scandinavia.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
faults  which  have  a  vertical  throw  of  many  thousands  of  feet  may  produce 
little  or  no  effect  upon  the  surface.  The  great  Belgian  fault  just  referred 
to  is  crossed  by  the  valleys  of  the  Meuse  and  other  northerly  flowing 
streams,  yet  so  indistinctly  is  it  marked  in  the  Meuse  valley  that  no 
one  would  suspect  its  existence  from  any  peculiarity  in  the  general  form 
of  the  ground,  and  even  an  experienced  geologist,  until  he  had  leanied 
the  structure  of  the  district,  would  scarcely  detect  any  fault  at  all.  The 
Scottish  thrust-planes  are  eroded  like  ordinary  junction-planes  between 
strata,  and  produce  no  more  effect  than  these  do  on  the  topography  (see 
Figs.  344,  369),  nor  have  the  still  more  stupendous  displacements  of  the 
Alps  and  Scandinavia  been  more  effective  in  the  determination  of  the 
leading  features  of  topography. 

In  some  regions  of  intense  disturbance  the  rocks  have  been  plicated 

*  H.  D.  Rogers,  TraitJt.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  xxi.  p.  434. 
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rather  than  fractured.  The  folds  have  been  so  compressed  that  their 
opposite  limbs  often  lie  parallel  to  each  other  at  a  high  inclination, 
though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Alps,  closer  scrutiny  even  in  such  tracts 
where  plication  has  been  so  effective  may  discover  proofs  also  of  gigantic 
thrusts.  In  other  regions,  such  as  the  north-west  of  Scotland,  where  the 
gigantic  pressure  has  encountered  the  resistance  of  a  ^'  horst "  or  solid 
buttress  of  immovable  material,  the  rocks  have  been  ruptured  by 
innumerable  thrust-planes  and  faults,  and  have  been  driven  over  each 
other  in  a  kind  of  imbricated  structure  (Fig.  369). 

{e)  Alpine  Type  of  Mountain-Structure} — It  is  along  a  great  mountain 
chain  like  the  Alps  that  the  most  colossal  crumplings  of  the  terrestrial 
crust  are  to  be  seen.  In  approaching  such  a  chain,  one  or  more  minor 
ridges  may  be  observed  running  on  the  whole  parallel  with  it,  as  the 
heights  of  the  Jura  flank  the  north  side  of  the  Alps,  and  the  sub- 
Himalayan  hills  follow  the  southern  base  of  the  Himalayas.  On  the 
outer  side  of  these  ridges,  the  strata  may  be  flat  or  gently  inclined.  .  At 
first  they  undulate  in  broad  gentle  folds;  but  traced  towards  the 
mountains  these  folds  become  sharper  and  closer,  their  shorter  sides 
fronting  the  plains,  their  longer  slopes  dipping  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  inward  dip  is  often  traceable  along  the  flanks  of  the  main  chain  of 
mountains,  younger  rocks  seeming  to  underlie  others  of  much  older  date. 
Along  the  north  front  of  the  Alps,  for  instance,  the  red  molasse  is  over- 
lain by  Eocene  and  older  formations.  The  inversions  and  disruptions 
increase  in  magnitude  till  they  reach  such  colossal  dimensions  as  those  of 
the  Glarnisch,*^  where  pre-Cambrian  schists,  and  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and 
Cretaceous  rocks  have  been  driven  for  miles  over  the  Eocene  and  Oligocene 
flysch  (pp.  677,  693).  In  such  vast  crumplings  and  thrusts  it  may  happen 
that  portions  of  older  strata  are  caught  in  the  folds  of  later  formations, 
and  some  care  may  be  required  to  discriminate  the  enclosure  from  the 
rocks  of  which  it  appears  to  form  an  integral  and  original  part.  Some 
of  the  recorded  examples  of  fossils  of  an  older  zone  occurring  by 
themselves  in  a  much  younger  group  of  plicated  rocks  may  be  thus 
accounted  for. 

The  inward  dip  and  consequent  inversion  traceable  towards  the  centre 
of  a  mountain  chain  lead  up  to  the  fan-shaped  structure  (p.  678),  where 
the  oldest  rocks  of  a  series  occupy  the  centre  and  overlie  younger  masses, 

^  For  information  on  the  internal  structure  of  tlie  Alpine  chain  see  especially  the  maps, 
sections,  and  explanatory  memoirs  by  Renevier,  Heim,  A.  Baltzer,  E.  Favre,  K.  J.  Kaufmann, 
C.  Moesch,  H.  Schardt,  A.  Gutzwiller,  E.  von  Felleuberg,  and  others  in  the  Beitrdge  zitr 
d'eol,  Karte  der  Schtceiz;  also  Fritz  Freeh,  "Die  Karnischen  Ali>en,"  Ahhand.  Xatnrf,  iies. 
Uall^y  xviii.  (Heft  i.)  1892  ;  Zaccagna  on  the  Graiau  Alps,  BiAL  Com.  (ieol,  Jtal.  aer.  iii.  vol. 
iii.  (1892),  p.  175  ;  consult  also  Ueim's  '  Mechanismus  der  Gebirgsbildung '  ;  Suess,  'Antlitz 
der  Erde '  and  '  Entstehung  der  Alpen  ' ;  A.  Favre,  *  Recherches  Geol.  dans  les  pailies  de  la 
Savoie  du  Piemont  et  de  la  Suisse  voisines  du  Mont  Blanc,'  1867,  and  'Description  Geol. 
Canton  Greneve,'  1880  ;  E.  Fraas,  'Scenerie  der  Alpen,'  1892  ;  the  writings  of  A.  Rothpletz 
cited  aTite,  p.  677  ;  Dnparc  and  Mrazec,  *Mout  Blanc,'  Geneva,  1898. 

2  Besides  the  great  work  of  Heim  on  this  region  and  the  memoirs  of  Rothpletz  cited 
anU,  p.  677,  see  a  paper  by  the  latter  in  Z.  T).  G.  (r.  xlix.  (1897),  p.  1  ;  one  by  Baltzer, 
op.  ciL  li.  (1899),  p.  327  ;  and  further  remarks  by  Rothpletz  in  same  volume. 
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which  plunge  steeply  under  them.  Classical  examples  of  this  structure 
occur  in  the  Alps  (Mont  Blanc,  Fig.  258,  St.  Gothard),  where  crystalline 
rocks  such  as  granite,  gneiss,  and  schist,  the  oldest  masses  of  the  chain, 
have  been  ridged  up  into  the  central  and  highest  peaks.  Along  these 
tracts,  denudation  has  been  of  course  enormous,  for  the  appearance  of  the 
granitic  rocks  at  the  surface  has  been  brought  about,  not  necessarily  by 
actual  extrusion  into  the  air,  but  more  probably  by  prolonged  erosion, 
which  in  these  higher  regions,  where  many  forms  of  sub-aerial  waste  reach 
their  most  vigorous  phase,  has  removed  the  vast  overarching  cover  of 
younger  rocks  under  which  the  crystalline  nucleus  doubtless  lay  buried. 

With  the  crumpling  and  fracture  of  rocks  in  mountain-making,  the 
hot  springs  may  be  connected,  which  so  frequently  arise  along  the  flanks 
of  a  mountain  chain.  A  further  relation  is  to  bo  traced  between  these 
movements  and  the  opening  of  volcanic  vents  along  a  mountain-chain  or 
parallel  to  it,  ajs  in  the  Andes  and  other  prominent  ridges  of  the  crust  or 
along  the  crests  of  sub-oceanic  ridges,  as  is  so  strikingly  displayed  in  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  basins.  Elevation,  by  diminishing  the  pressure  on 
the  parts  beneath  the  upraised  tracts,  may  permit  them  to  assume  a 
liquid  condition  and  to  rise  within  reach  of  the  surface,  when,  driven 
upwards  by  the  expansion  of  superheated  vapours,  they  are  ejected  in  the 
form  of  lava  or  ashes.  Mr.  Fisher  has  suggested  that  the  lower  half  of 
a  double  bulge  of  the  crust  in  a  mountain  (p.  1366),  by  being  depressed 
into  a  lower  region,  may  be  melted  off,  giving  rise  to  siliceous  lavas 
which  may  rise  before  the  deeper  basaltic  magma  begins  to  be  erupted. 

A  mountain-chain  may  be  the  result  of  one  movement,  but  probably 
in  most  cases  is  due  to  a  long  succession  of  such  movements.  Formed 
on  a  line  of  weakness  in  the  crust,  it  has  again  and  again  given  relief 
from  the  strain  of  compression  by  undergoing  fresh  crumpling  and 
upheaval.  Successive  stages  of  uplift  are  usually  not  difficult  to  trace. 
The  chief  guide  is  supplied  by  unconformability  (p.  820).  Let  us 
suppose,    for   example,    that  a  mountain   range    (Fig.  504)   consists  of 
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Fig.  504.— Section  showing  two  periods  of  Upheaval. 

upraised  Lower  Silurian  rocks  (a),  upon  the  upturned  and  denuded  edges 
of  which  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  {b  b)  lies  transgressively.  The 
original  upheaval  of  that  range  must  have  taken  place  between  the 
Lower  Silurian  and  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  periods.  If,  in  follow- 
ing the  range  along  its  course,  we  found  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  also 
highly  inclined  and  covered  unconformably  by  the  Upper  Coal-measures 
(c  c),  we  should  know  that  a  second  uplift  of  that  portion  of  the  ground 
had  taken  place  between  the  time  of  the  Limestone  and  that  of  the 
Upper  Coal-measures.  Moreover,  as  the  Coal-measures  were  laid  down 
at   or   below    the  sea- level,  a  third   uplift  has    subsequently  occurred 
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whereby  they  were  raised  into  dry  land.  By  this  simple  and  obvious 
kind  of  evidence,  the  relative  ages  of  different  mountain  chains  may  be 
compared.  In  most  great  mountain  chains,  however,  the  rocks  have 
been  so  intensely  crumpled,  dislocated,  and  inverted,  that  much  labour 
may  be  required  before  their  true  relations  can  be  determined. 

The  Alps  offer  an  instructive  example  of  a  great  mountain  system 
formed  by  repeated  movements  during  a  long  succession  of  geological 
periods.  The  central  portions  of  the  chain  consist  of  gneiss,  schists, 
granite,  and  other  crystalline  rocks,  partly  referable  ta  the  pre-Cambrian 
series,  but  some  of  which  (Schistes  lustres,  Biindnerschiefer)  include  meta- 
morphosed Palaeozoic,  Secondary,  and  in  some  places,  perhaps,  even  older 
Tertiary  deposits  (pp.  802,  1 099).  It  would  appear  that  the  first  outlines  of 
the  Alps  were  traced  out  even  in  pre-Cambrian  times,  and  that  after  sub- 
mergence, and  the  deposit  of  Palaeozoic  formations  along  their  flanks,  if 
not  over  most  of  their  site,  they  were  re-elevated  into  land.  From  the 
relations  of  the  Mesozoic  rocks  to  each  other,  we  may  infer  that  several  re- 
newed uplifts,  after  successive  denudations,  took  place  before  the  beginning 
of  Tertiary  times,  but  without  any  general  and  extensive  plication.  A 
large  part  of  the  range  was  certainly  submerged  during  the  Eocene  period 
under  the  waters  of  that  wide  sea  which  spread  across  the  centre  of  the 
Old  World,  and  in  which  the  nummulitic  limestone  and  flysch  were 
deposited.  But  after  that  period  the  grand  upheaval  took  place  to  which 
the  present  magnitude  of  the  mountains  is  chiefly  due.  The  older 
Tertiary  rocks,  previously  horizontal  under  the  sea,  were  raised  up  into 
mountain-ridges  more  than  11,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and,  together 
with  the  older  formations  of  the  chain,  underwent  colossal  plication  and 
displacement.  Enormous  slices  of  the  oldest  rocks  were  torn  away  from 
the  foundations  of  the  chain  and  driven  horizontally  for  miles  until  they 
came  to  rest  upon  some  of  the  newest  formations.  The  thick  Mesozoic 
groups  were  folded  over  each  other  like  piles  of  carpets,  and  involved  in 
the  lateral  thrusts  so  as  now  to  be  seen  resting  upon  the  Tertiary  flysch. 
So  intense  was  the  compression  and  shearing  to  which  the  rocks  were 
subjected  that  lenticles  of  the  Carboniferous  series  have  been  folded  in 
among  Jurassic  strata,  and  the  whole  have  been  so  welded  together  that 
they  can  haixily  be  distinguished  where  they  meet,  and  what  were 
originally  clays  and  sands  have  been  converted  into  hard  crystalline 
rocks.  It  is  strange  to  reflect  that  the  enduring  materials  out  of  which 
so  many  of  the  mountains,  cliffs,  and  pinnacles  of  the  Alps  have  been 
formed  are  of  no  higher  geological  antiquity  than  the  London  Clay  and 
other  soft  Eocene  deposits  of  the  south  of  England  and  the  north  of 
France  and  Belgium.  At  a  later  stage  of  Tertiary  time,  renewed  dis- 
turbance led  to  the  destruction  of  the  lakes  in  which  the  molasse  had 
accumulated,  and  their  thick  sediments  were  thrust  up  into  large  broken 
mountain  masses,  such  as  the  Kigi,  Eossberg,  and  other  prominent 
heights  along  the  northern  flank  of  the  Alps.  Since  that  last  post-Eocene 
movement,  no  great  orogenic  paroxysm  seems  to  have  affected  the  Alpine 
region.  But  the  chain  has  been  left  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium. 
From  time  to  time  normal  faults  have  taken  place  whereby  portions  of 
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the  uplifted  rocks  have  sunk  down  for  hundreds  of  feet^  and  some  of 
these  dislocations  have  cut  across  the  much  older  and  more  gigantic  dis- 
placements of  the  thrust-planes  (Fig.  282).  At  the  same  time  continuous 
denudation  has  greatly  transformed  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  that 
novr  cakes  of  gneiss  are  left  as  mountainous  outliers  upon  a  cniahed 
and  convoluted  platform  of  Tertiary  strata.^  Nor,  in  spite  of  the  settling 
down  of  these  broken  masses,  has  final  stability  been  attained.  The 
frequent  earthquakes  of  the  Alpine  region  bear  witness  to  the  strain  of 
the  rocks  underneath,  and  the  relief  from  it  obtained  by  occasional  rents 
propagated  through  the  crust  along  the  length  of  the  chain. 

The  epeirogenic  evolution  of  a  continent  during  a  long  succession  of 
geological  periods  has  been  admirably  worked  out  for  the  whole  globe 
by  Suess,  for  Europe  by  him  and  by  Neumayr,  and  for  North  America 
by  Dana,  Dawson,  Dutton,  Gilbert,  Hayden,  King,  Newberry,  Powell, 
and  others.  The  general  character  of  the  structure  of  the  American 
continent  is  extreme  simplicity,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Old 
World.  In  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  for  example,  while 
the  Palaeozoic  formations  lie  unconformably  upon  pre-Cambrian  gneiss, 
there  is,  according  to  King,  a  regular  conformable  sequence  from 
the  lowest  Palaeozoic  to  the  Jurassic  rocks,  though  probably  many 
local  unconformabilities  exist  During  the  enormous  interval  of  time 
represented  by  these  massive  formations,  what  is  now  the  present  axis 
of  the  continent  appears  to  have  been  exempt  from  any  great  orogenic 
paroxysm  and  to  have  remained  hardly  disturbed  by  more  than  a 
gentle  and  protracted  subsidence.  In  the  great  depression  or  geosyn- 
cline  thus  produced,  all  the  Palaeozoic  and  a  great  part  of  the  Mesozoic 
rocks  were  accumulated.  At  the  close  of  the  Jurassic  period,  the  first 
great  upheavals  took  place.  Two  lofty  ranges  of  mountains — the  Sierra 
Nevada  (now  with  summits  more  than  14,000  feet  high)  and  the 
Wahsatch — 400  miles  apart,  were  pushed  up  from  the  great  subsiding 
area.  These  movements  were  followed  by  a  prolonged  subsidence,  during 
which  Cretaceous  sediments  accumulated  over  the  Eocky  Mountain 
region  to  a  depth  of  9000  feet  or  more.  Then  came  another  vast  uplift, 
whereby  the  Cretaceous  sediments  were  elevated  into  the  crests  of  the 
mountains,  and  a  parallel  coast-range  was  formed  fronting  the  Pacific. 
Intense  metamorphism  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  is  stated  to  have  taken 
place.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  with  the  elevated  table-land  from  which 
they  rise,  now  permanently  raised  above  the  sea,  were  gradually  elevated 
to  their  present  height.  Vast  lakes  filled  depressions  among  them,  in 
which,  and  on  the  plains  in  front  of  the  mountains,  as  in  the  Tertiary 
basins  of  the  Alps  and  the  Gondwana  series  of  the  Himalaya,  enormous 
masses  of  sediment  accumulated.  The  slopes  of  the  land  were  clothed 
with  an  abundant  vegetation,  in  which  we  may  trace  the  ancestors  of 
many  of  the  living  trees  of  North  America.  One  of  the  most  striking 
features  in  the  later  phases  of  this  history  was  the  outpouring  of  great 
floods  of  trachyte,  basalt,  and  other  lavas  from  many  points  and  fissures 

^  These  features  of  Alpine  tectonics  have  been  admirably  deciphered  by  Dr.  Rothpletz  m 
tile  series  of  memoirs  already  cited. 
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over  a  vast  space  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  tracts  lying  to  the 
west.  In  the  Snake  River  region  alone  the  basalts  have  a  depth  of  700 
to  1000  feet,  over  an  area  300  miles  in  breadth. 

These  examples  show  that  the  elevation  of  mountains,  like  that  of 
continents,  has  been  occasional,  and  probably  sometimes  paroxysmal. 
Long  intervals  elapsed,  when  a  slow  subsidence  took  place,  but  at  last 
a  point  was  reached  when  the  descending  crust,  unable  any  longer  to 
withstand  the  accumulated  lateral  pressure,  was  forced  to  find  relief  by 
rising  into  mountain  ridges.  With  this  effort  the  elevatory  movements 
ceased  for  the  time.  They  were  followed  either  by  a  stationary  period, 
or  more  usually  by  a  renewal  of  the  gradual  depression,  until  eventually 
relief  was  again  obtained  by  upheaval,  sometimes  along  new  lines,  but 
often  on  those  which  had  previously  been  used.  The  intricate  crumpling 
and  gigantic  displacements  and  inversions  of  a  great  mountain -chain 
naturally  suggest  that  the  movements  which  caused  these  disturbances 
of  the  strata  were  sudden  and  violent.  And  this  inference  may  often,  if 
not  generally,  be  correct.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  demonstrate  that 
a  disturbance  was  rapid  as  to  prove  that  it  must  have  been  slow.  That 
some  uplifts  resulting  in  the  rise  of  important  mountain  ranges  have 
been  almost  insensibly  brought  about,  is  believed  to  be  shown  by  the 
operation  of  rivers  in  the  regions  affected.  Thus  the  rise  of  the  Uinta 
Mountains  appears  to  have  been  so  quiet,  that  the  Green  River,  which 
flowed  across  the  site  of  the  range,  has  not  been  deflected,  but  has 
actually  been  able  to  deepen  its  canon  as  fast  as  the  mountains  have 
been  pushed  upward.^  The  Pliocene  -accumulations  along  the  southern 
flanks  of  the  Himalayas  show  that  the  rivers  still  run  in  the  same  lines 
as  they  occupied  before  the  last  gigantic  upheaval  of  the  chain  (p.  1297).^ 
A  similar  conclusion  has  been  drawn  from  the  river-valleys  in  the  Elburz 
Mountains,  Persia.* 

2.  Terrestrial  Features  due  to  Volcanic  Action. — The  two 
types  of  volcanic  eruptions  described  in  Book  III.  Part  I.  give  rise  to  two 
very  distinct  types  of  scenery.  The  ordinary  volcanic  vent  leads  to  the 
piling  up  of  a  conical  mass  of  erupted  materials  round  the  orifice.  In  its 
simplest  form,  the  cone  is  of  small  size,  and  has  been  formed  by  the 
discharges  from  a  single  funnel,  like  many  of  the  tuff  and  cinder-cones  of 
Auvergne,  the  Eifel,  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  Permian  necks  of  Central 
Scotland,  the  Tertiary  vents  of  the  Swabian  Alb,  and  the  youngest  cones 
in  the  volcanic  tracts  of  the  western  United  States.  Every  degree  of 
divergence  from  this  simplicity  may  be  traced,  however,  till  we  reach  a 
colossal  mountain  like  Etna,  wherein,  though  the  conical  form  is  still 
retained,  eruptions  have  proceeded  from  so  many  lateral  vents  that  the 

*  Powell's  ** Geology  of  the  Uinta  Mountains,"  in  the  Reports  of  U.S.  G'eogmphicai.  and 
Geological  Survey  Rocky  Mountai?i  Region,  1876.  The  same  conclusion  is  drawn  by 
Gilbert  from  the  structure  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains.  See  his  admirable  essay  on  *'  Land 
Sculpture,"  in  his  *' Geology  of  the  Henry  Mountains,"  published  in  the  same  series  of 
Reports,  1877. 

'  Medlicott  and  Blanford,  '  Geology  of  India,'  p.  570. 

8  E.  Tietze,  Jahrb.  Geol  Reichsatist.  xxviii.  (1878),  p.  581. 
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main  coae  is  loaded  with  minor  volcanic  hills,  or  like  some  of  the  still 
more  gigantic  peaks  of  Ecuador,  where  such  huge  masses  of  solid  rock 
form  the  central  and  loftiest  part  of  the  structure.  Denudation  as  well 
as  explosion  comes  into  play ;  deep  and  wide  valleys,  worn  down  the 
slopes,  serve  as  channels  for  successive  floods  of  lava  or  of  water  and 
volcanic  mud.  On  the  other  hand,  the  type  of  fissure-eruption  in  which 
the  lava,  instead  of  issuing  from  a  central  vent,  has  flowed  out  from 
minor  vents  along  the  lines  of  many  parallel  or  connected  fissures,  leads  to 
the  formation  of  wide  lava-plains  composed  of  successive  level  sheets  of  lava. 
By  subsequent  denudation,  these  plains  are  trenched  by  valleys,  and, 
along  their  margin,  are  cut  into  escarpments  with  isolated  blocks  or  out- 
liers. Thus,  while  at  first  they  look  like  lakes  or  seas  of  black  verdure- 
less  rock,  as  in  the  modern  lava^leserts  of  Iceland,  or  those  of  more 
ancient  date  in  the  Western  United  States,  they  eventually  become  great 
plateaux  or  table-lands  trenched  by  deep  and  wide  valleys  or  cut  into  tall 
cliffs  by  the  sea,  like  those  of  north-west  Europe,  the  Deccan,  Abyssinia, 
and  the  Snake  River. 

The  forms  assumed  by  volcanic  masses  of  older  Tertiary  and  still 
earlier  geological  date  are  in  the  main  due  not  to  their  original  contours, 
but  to  denudation.  The  rocks,  being  commonly  harder  than  those 
among  which  they  lie,  stand  out  prominently,  and  often,  in  course  of 
time  and  in  virtue  of  their  mode  of  weathering,  assume  a  conical  form, 
which,  however,  has  usually  no  relation  to  that  of  the  original  volcano. 
Eminences  formed  after  the  type  of  the  Henry  Mountains  (p.  736)  owe 
their  dome-shape  to  the  subterraifean  effusion  of  erupted  lava,  but  the 
superficial  irregularities  of  contour  in  the  domes  must  be  ascribed  to 
denudation  (Figs.  301,  324,  326,  328,  329,  338). 

3.  Terrestrial  Features  due  to  Denudation. — The  general 
results  of  denudation  have  been  discussed  in  Book  III.  Part  II.  Sect,  ii.^ 
Every  portion  of  the  land,  as  soon  as  it  rises  above  the  sea-level,  is 
attacked  by  denuding  agents.  Hence  the  older  a  terrestrial  siuface,  the 
more  may  it  be  expected  to  show  the  results  of  the  operation  of  these 
agents.  We  have  already  seen  how  comparatively  rapid  are  the  pro- 
cesses of  subaerial  waste  (pp.  586-597).  It  is  accordingly  evident  that 
the  present  contours  of  the  land  cannot  be  expected  to  reveal  any  trace 
whatever  of  the  early  terrestrial  surfaces  of  the  globe.  The  most  recent 
mountain  chains  and  volcanoes  may,  indeed,  retain  more  or  less  markedly 
their  original  superficial  outlines;  but  these  must  be  more  and  more 
effaced  in  proportion  to  their  geological  antiquity. 

^  The  part  taken  by  denudation  in  landscape  has  been  mach  discuBsed.  It  was  strongly 
enforced  by  Hutton  in  his  *  Theory  of  the  Earth,'  and  by  Play  fair  in  his  *  lUuatrations  of  ihc 
^uttonian  Theory.'  The  views  of  these  pioneers  were  adopted  and  worked  oat  in  some 
detail  by  Jukes  {posteaj  p.  1384),  afterwards  by  Ramsay  in  hia  volume  cited  on  p.  1864,  by 
myself  in  my  *  Scenery  of  Scotland,*  and  by  Topley  and  Foster  with  reference  to  the  Weald 
of  the  South  of  England  {Mem.  Geol.  Survey^  1875).  Since  these  early  writings  the  subject 
has  been  taken  up  with  great  enthusiasm  in  the  United  States,  esiiecially  by  Powell  and 
Gilbert.  Pixjfessor  W.  M.  Davies  has  also  written  voluminously  upon  it.  To  some  of  hia 
papers  reference  is  made  in  subsequent  pages.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  the  volume  *  Les 
Formes  du  Terrain,'  by  MM.  De  la  Noe  and  De  Margerie. 
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The  fundamental  law  in  the  erosion  of  terrestrial  surfaces  is  that 
harder  rocks  resist  decay  more,  while  softer  rocks  resist  it  less.  The 
former  consequently  are  left  projecting,  while  the  latter  are  worn  down. 
The  terms  "  hard  "  and  "  soft "  are  used  here  in  the  sense  of  being  less 
easily  and  more  easily  abraded,  though  every  rock  suffers  in  some 
measure.  If,  therefore,  a  perfectly  level  surface,  composed  of  rocks 
exceedingly  unequal  in  power  of  resistance,  were  to  be  raised  above  the 
8ea,  and  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  weathering,  it  would  eventually 
be  carved  into  a  system  of  ridges  and  valleys.  The  prominences  would  be 
largely  determined  by  the  position  of  the  harder  rocks,  the  depressions 
by  the  site  of  the  softer.  But  no  surface  of  land  in  nature  is  perfectly 
smooth  and  level.  There  are  always  undulations  and  inequalities  which,, 
though  they  may  be  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  make  themselves  conspicuous 
when  rain  falls,  for  even  the  faintest  hollows  then  become  pools  or  serve 
as  channels  for  the  descent  of  the  water  to  lower  levels.  Hence,  whether 
by  initial  inequalities  of  surface,  or  by  varying  degrees  of  softness, 
every  mass  of  land,  as  soon  as  it  is  upraised  above  sea-level,  begins 
to  be  unequally  eroded.  The  hollows  and  valleys  mark,  on  the  whole,, 
where  the  denudation  is  greatest.  The  hills  and  prominent  ridges  are 
found  to  be  where  they  are,  not  so  much  because  they  have  there  been 
more  upheaved,  but  because,  by  the  disposition  of  the  original  drainage- 
lines,  they  have  been  less  eroded  than  the  valleys,  or  because  they  are 
composed  of  more  durable  materials. 

In  this  marvellous  process  of  land-sculpture,  we  have  to  consider,  on. 
the  one  hand,  the  agents  and  combinations  of  agents  which  are  at  work, 
and  on  the  other,  the  varying  powers  of  resistance  arising  from  declivity,, 
composition,  and  stnicture  of  the  materials  on  which  these  agents  act. 
The  forces  or  conditions  required  in  denudation — ^air,  aridity,  rapid 
alternations  of  moisture  and  drought  or  of  heat  and  cold,  rain,  springs, 
frosts,  rivers,  glaciers,  the  sea,  plant  and  animal  life — have  been  described 
in  Book  111.  Part  II.  Every  country  and  climate  must  obviously  have 
its  own  combination  of  erosive  activities.  The  decay  of  the  surface  in 
Egypt  or  Arizona  arises  from  a  different  group  of  forces  from  that  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  west  of  Europe  or  in  New  England. 

In  tracing  the  sculpture  of  the  land,  we  are  soon  led  to  perceive  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  angle  of  slope  of  the  ground  upon  the 
rate  of  erosion.  This  rate  decreases  as  the  angle  lessens,  till  on  level 
plains  it  reaches  its  minimum.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  steep  mountain 
ridge  will  be  more  deeply  eroded  than  a  gentle  elevation  of  equal  height 
which  rises  gradually  out  of  the  plains.  Hence  the  declivity  of  the 
ground,  at  its  first  uplift  into  land,  must  have  had  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  subsequent  erosion  of  the  slopes.  It  is  important  to  observe 
that  the  depressions  into  which  the  first  rain  gathered  on  the  surface  oV 
the  newly  upraised  land  would,  in  most  cases,  become  the  permanent 
lines  of  drainage.  They  would  be  continually  deepened  as  the  water 
coursed  in  them,  so  that,  unless  where  subterranean  disturbance  came  into 
play,  or  where  the  channels  were  obstructed  by  landslips,  volcanic 
ejections,  or  otherwise,  the  streams  would  be  unable  to  quit  the  channels- 
VOL.  II  2  X 
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they  had  once  chosen.  The  permanence  of  drainage-lines  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  geological  history  of  the  continents. 
The  main  valleys  of  a  country  are  usually  among  the  oldest  parts  of  its 
topography.     As  they  are  widened  and  deepened,  the  ground  between 


them  may  be  left  projecting  into  high  ridges  and  even  into  prominent 
isolated  hills. 

A  chief  element  in  the  progress  of  land -sculpture  is  geological 
structure — the  character,  arrangement,  and  composition  of  the  rocks, 
and  the  manner  in  which  each  variety  yields  to  the  attacks  of  the  de- 
nuding agents.     Besides  the  general  relations  of  the  so-called  hard  rocks 
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to  resulting  prominences,  and  of  soft  rocks  to  depressions,  the  broader 
geotectonic  characters  have  had  a  dominant  influence  upon  the  evolution 
of  terrestrial  contours.  As  illustrations  of  this  influence,  reference  may 
he  made  to  the  marked  difference  between  the  scenery  of  districts  com- 
posed of  stratified  sedimentary  rocks,  and  that  of  areas  of  massive 
-eruptive  rocks,  such  as  granite.  In  the  former  case  (Fig.  505),  bedding 
and  joints  furnish  divisional  lines,  the  guiding  influence  of  which  upon 
the  external  forms  of  the  mountains  is  everywhere  traceable.  In  the 
-case  of  eruptive  masses  (Fig.  506),  the  rock  is  split  open  along  joints 
only,  which  mainly  determine  the  shapes  of  crest,  cliff",  and  corry. 

Bedding  produces  a  distinct  type  of  scenery  which  can  be  traced 
from  the  sides  of  a  mere  brook  up  into  tall  sea-cliffs  or  into  lofty 
mountain  -  groups.  Moreover,  much  of  the  ultimate  character  of  the 
scenery  depends  upon  whether  the  strata  have  been  left  undisturbed; 
for  the  position  of  the  bedding,  whether  flat,  inclined,  vertical,  or 
■contorted,  largely  determines  the  nature  of  the  surface.  The  most 
-characteristic  scenery  formed  by  stratified  rocks  is  undoubtedly  where 
the  bedding  is  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  strata  are  massive.  A 
mountain  constructed  of  such  materials  appears  as  a  colossal  pyramid, 
the  level  bars  of  stratification  looking  like  gigantic  courses  of  masonry. 
Joints  and  faults  traversing  the  bedding  allow  it  to  be  cleft  into  blocks 
^nd  deep  chasms  that  heighten  the  resemblance  to  ruined  architecture. 
Impressive  illustrations  of  these  results  are  to  be  found  in  the  Western 
Territories  of  the  United  States.  The  vast  table-lands  of  the  River 
Colorado,  in  particular,  offer  a  singularly  impressive  picture  of  the  effects 
•of  mere  subaerial  erosion  on  undisturbed  and  nearly  level  strata  (see 
Frontispiece).  Systems  of  stream-courses  and  valleys,  river  gorges,  un- 
exampled elsewhere  in  the  world  for  depth  and  length,  vast  winding 
Jines  of  escarpment,  like  ranges  of  sea-cliffs,  terraced  slopes  rising  from 
plateau  to  plateau,  huge  buttresses  and  solitary  stacks  standing  like 
islands  out  of  the  plains,  great  mountain  masses  towering  into  picturesque 
peaks  and  pinnacles,  cleft  by  innumerable  gullies,  yet  everywhere  marked 
by  the  parallel  bars  of  the  horizontal  strata  out  of  which  they  have  been 
-carved — these  are  the  orderly  symmetrical  characteristics  of  a  country 
where  the  scenery  is  due  entirely  to  the  action  of  subaerial  agents  and 
the  varying  resistance  of  level  or  little  disturbed  stratified  rocks. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  stratified  rocks  have  been  subjected  to 
plications  and  fractures,  their  characteristic  features  may  be  gradually 
almost  lost  among  those  of  the  crystalline  masses  which  under  these  circum- 
stances are  so  often  found  to  have  been  forced  through  them.  The  Alps 
may  be  cited  as  a  well-known  example  of  this  kind  of  scenery  (Figs.  255- 
258,  282)!  The  whole  geological  aspect  of  these  mountains  is  suggestive 
of  former  intense  commotion.  Yet  on  every  side  proofs  of  the  most 
enormous  denudation  meet  the  eye.  Twisted  and  crumpled,  the  solid  sheets 
of  limestone  may  be  seen  as  it  were  to  writhe  from  the  base  to  the  summit 
•of  a  mountain,  yet  they  present  everywhere  their  truncated  ends  to  the 
air,  and  from  these  ends  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  vast  amount  of  material 
has  been  worn  away.     Apart  altogether  from  what  may  have  been  the 
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shape  of  the  ground  immediately  after  the  upheaval  of  the  chain,  there 
is  evidence  on  every  side  of  gigantic  denudation.  The  subaerial  forces 
that  have  been  at  work  upon  the  Alpine  surface  ever  since  it  first  appeared 
have  dug  out  the  valleys,  sometimes  acting  in  original  depressions,  some- 
times eroding  hollows  down  the  slopes.     Moreover  they  have  planed  dowD 


the  flexures,  excavated  lake-basins,  scarped  the  mountain  sides  into  cliflT 
and  cirque,  notched  and  furrowed  the  ridges,  splintered  the  crests  into 
chasm  and  aiguilky  until  no  part  of  the  original  surface  now  remains  in 
sight  And  thus  the  Alps  remain  a  marvellous  monument  of  stupendous 
earth-throes,  followed  by  prolonged  and  gigantic  denudation 
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In  massive  or  igneous  rocks,  the  structure-lines  are  those  of  joints  alone, 
and  according  to  the  direction  of  the  intersecting  joints  the  trend  and  shape 
of  the  ridges  are  determined.  The  importance  of  rock-joints,  not  only  in 
details  of  scenery,  but  even  in  some  of  the  main  features  of  the  mountain 
outlines  of  massive  rocks,  and  in  the  erosion  of  ravines  is  hardly  at  first 
credible.  It  is  along  these  divisional  lines  that  the  rain  has  filtered,  and 
the  springs  have  risen,  and  the  frost  wedges  have  been  driven.  On  the 
bare  scarps  of  a  high  mountain,  where  the  inner  structure  of  the  mass  is 
laid  open,  the  system  of  joints  is  seen  to  have  determined  the  lines  of 
crest,  the  vertical  walls  of  cliff"  and  precipice,  the  forms  of  buttress  and 
recess,  the  position  of  cleft  and  chasm,  the  outline  of  spire  and  pinnacle. 
On  the  lower  slopes,  even  under  the  tapestry  of  verdure  which  nature 
delights  to  hang  where  she  can  over  her  naked  rocks,  we  may  detect  the 
same  pervading  influence  of  the  joints  upon  the  forms  assumed  by  ravines 
and  crags.  Each  kind  of  eruptive  rock  has  its  own  system  of  joints,  and 
by  these  in  large  measure  is  its  characteristic  type  of  scenery  determined. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  features  of  the  land  may  be  briefly 
noticed  here  in  their  relation  to  this  branch  of  geology.  In  the  physio- 
graphy of  any  region,  mountains  are  the  dominant  features  (p.  50). 
A  true  mountain-chain  consists  of  rocks  that  have  been  crumpled  and 
pushed  up  in  the  manner  already  described.  But  ranges  of  hills,  almost 
mountainous  in  their  bulk,  may  be  formed  by  the  gradual  erosion  of 
valleys  out  of  a  mass  of  original  high  ground.  In  this  way,  some  ancient 
table-lands  have  been  so  channelled  that  they  now  consist  of  massive 
rugged  hills,  either  isolated  or  connected  along  the  flanks.  Eminences 
detached  by  erosiqfi  from  the  masses  of  rock  whereof  they  once  formed  a 
part,  have  been  termed  outliers  (Figs.  124,  507,  508),  or  where  of  large  size, 
hills  of  circumdenudation.  Their  isolation  may  either  be  due  to  the  action 
of  streams  working  round  them,  apart  altogether  from  geological  structure, 
or  to  their  more  resisting  constitution,  which  has  enabled  them  to  remain 
prominent  during  the  general  degradation  of  the  whole  surface. 

Table- lands  (p.  53)  may  sometimes  arise  from  two  causes.  In 
the  first  place,  wide  tracts  of  horizontal  stratified  rocks,  whether  of 
aqueous  or  of  igneous  origin,  may  be  elevated  by  epeirogenic  movements 
until,  still  preserving  their  general  horizontality,  they  reach  a  height  of 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea.  In  such  cases  the  surface 
of  the  platform  may  at  first  correspond  broadly  with  that  of  the  stratifica- 
tion, though  the  progress  of  denudation  tends  continually  to  destroy  the 
connection  between  the  two  surfaces.  Such  examples  are  Tablelands  of 
Deposition,  In  the  second  place,  a  tableland  may  be  formed  by  the  abrasion 
of  bard  rocks  and  the  production  of  a  more  or  less  level  plain  as  the 
result  of  denudation.  This  process  can  only  be  completed  when  the  land 
has  been  worn  down  by  such  long  continued  degradation  that  its  level 
is  not  much  above  that  of  the  sea,  and  its  slopes  are  so  feeble  that  erosion 
almost  ceases.^  But  the  result  is  most  completely  attained  when  the  worn 
down  platform  has  been  finally  levelled  out  by  the  waves  of  the  sea  and 
depressed  below  sea-level  to  the  lower  limit  of  marine  erosion.     Such  a 

^  Professor  Davis  has  proposed  the  term  *'  peneplain  "  for  snch  a  denuded  platform. 
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form  of  i^urface,  when  raised  into  high  land,  becomes  a  Tahle-laiid  of  Erosion, 
Notable  examples  arc  to  be  seen  in  the  extensive  '*  fjelds "  or  elevated 
plateaux  of  Scandinavia,  many  of  which,  rising  above  the  snow-line,  form 
vast  snow-fields  whence  glaciers  descend  almost  to  the  sea-level.  Fragments 
of  a  similar  table-land  may  be  recognised  among  the  Grampian  Mountains 
of  Scotland.  It  can  be  shown  that  some  of  these  plateaux  are  of  high 
antiquity,  that  they  have  been  protected  for  ages  by  formations  now 
worn  away  from  them,  and  that  they  are  being  gradually  destroyed  by 
the  denuding  forces.  Most  of  the  great  table-lands  of  the  globe  seem  to 
be  platforms  of  the  first  type.  But,  whatsoever  its  mode  of  origin,  the 
plateau  undergoes  a  gradual  transformation  under  continued  denudation. 
No  sooner  are  the  rocks  raised  above  the  sea,  than  they  are  attacked  by 
running  water,  and  begin  to  be  hollowed  out  into  systems  of  valleys.  As 
the  valleyb  sink,  the  platforms  between  them  grow  into  narrower  and 
more  definite  ridges,  until  eventually  the  level  table-land  is  converted 
into  a  complicated  network  of  hills  and  valleys,  wherein,  nevertheless, 
the  key  to  the  whole  arrangement  is  fiirnished  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
disposition  and  effects  of  the  flow  of  water.  The  examples  of  this  process 
brought  to  light  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  and  the  other  Western 
Territories,  by  Newberry,  King,  Hayden,  Powell,  Gilbert,  Button,  and 
other  explorers,  are  among  the  most  striking  monuments  of  geological 
operations  in  the  world.  The  erosion  of  the  ancient  table-lands  of 
Scandinavia  and  Scotland,  and  their  conversion  into  systems  of  hilly 
ridges  and  valleys,  have  been  a  more  complex  process,  prolonged  through 
a  succession  of  geological  periods  with  intervals  of  upheaval  and  depression,, 
but  though  less  impressive  from  its  more  limited  scale,  it  conveys  many 
interesting  and  instructive  lessons  as  to  the  efficacy  of  subaerial  waste. ^ 

Watersheds  are  of  course  at  first  determined  by  the  form  of  the 
earliest  terrestrial  surface.  But  they  are  less  permanent  than  the  water- 
courses that  diverge  from  them.  Where  a  watershed  lies  symmetrically 
along  the  centre  of  a  country  or  continent,  with  an  equal  declivity  and 
rainfall  on  either  side,  and  an  identity  of  geological  structure,  its  site 
will  be  permanent,  because  the  erosion  on  each  slope  proceeds  at  the 
same  rate.  But  such  a  combination  of  circumstances  can  happen  rarely, 
save  on  a  small  and  local  scale.  As  a  rule,  watersheds  lie  on  one  side 
of  the  centre  of  a  country  or  continent,  and  the  declivity  is  steeper  on 
the  side  nearest  the  sea.  Hence,  apart  from  any  influence  from  difference 
of  geological  structure,  the  tendency  of  erosion,  by  wearing  the  steep 
slope  more  than  the  gentle  one,  is  to  carry  the  watershed  backward 
nearer  to  the  true  centre  of  the  region,  especially  at  the  heads  of  valleys. 
Of  course  this  is  an  extremely  slow  process ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  to 
be  one  of  real  efiicacy  in  the  vast  periods  during  which  denudation  has 
continued.  Excellent  illustrations  of  its  progress,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  features  of  land-sculpture,  may  often  be  instructively  studied  on 
clay-banks  exposed  to  the  influence  of  rain.^ 

^  The  plateau  of  the  Ardennes  is  another  instance  of  a  tableland  of  erosion  cut  in  ancient 
plicated  rocks.     Its  erosion  is  noticed  by  H.  Arctowski,  B,  S.  O.  F.  xxiii.  (1895),  p.  3. 
^  See  on  this  subject  Mr.  Gilbert's  suggestive  remarks  in  the  Essay  on  *  Land  Sculpture  * 
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The  crests  of  mountains  are  watersheds  of  the  sharpest  type,  where 
erosion  has  worked  backward  upon  a  steep  slope  on  either  side.  Their 
forms  are  mainly  dependent  upon  structure,  and  especially  upon  systems 
of  joints.  It  will  often  be  observed  that  the  general  trend  of  a  crest 
coincides  with  that  of  one  set  of  joints,  and  that  the  bastions,  recesses, 
and  peaks  have  been  determined  by  the  intersection  of  another  set.  If 
the  rock  is  uniform  in  structure,  and  the  declivity  equal  in  angle  on 
either  side,  a  crest  may  retain  its  position ;  but  as  one  side  is  usually 
considerably  steeper  than  the  other,  the  crest  advances  at  the  expense  of 
the  top  of  the  gentler  declivity.  But^  under  any  circumstances,  it  is 
continually  lowered  in  level,  for  it  may  be  reganled  as  the  part  of  a 
mountain  where  the  rate  of  subaerial  denudation  reaches  a  maximum. 
An  ordinary  cliff  is  attacked  in  front,  but  a  crest  has  two  fronts, 
and  is  further  splintered  along  its  summit.  Nowhere  can  the  guiding 
influence  of  geological  structure  be  more  conspicuously  seen  than  in  the 
array  of  spires,  buttresses,  gullies,  and  other  striking  outlines  which  a 
mountain  crest  assumes. 

Valleys  have  had  their  direction  determined  (1)  by  flexures  of  the 
terrestrial  crust ;  (2)  by  lines  of  fault ;  or  (3)  by  original  inequalities  on 
the  surface  of  an  uplifted  platform  of  denudation.  It  is  much  less  common 
than  might  be  supposed  to  And  a  valley  lying  along  a  synclinal  trough, 
though  some  of  the  larger  depressions  parallel  with  the  strike  of  the 
plication  in  a  mountain-chain  have  obviously  had  this  origin.  Again, 
the  coincidence  of  valleys  with  lines  of  fault  is  probably  much  less  fre- 
•quent  than  is  often  supposed.  To  many  geologists  the  mere  existence 
of  a  valley  is  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  fault  In  every  case  actual 
proof  of  the  fault  should  be  sought  in  the  tectonic  structure  of  the  ground. 
The  detailed  mapping  of  the  Geological  Sur%'^ey  of  Britain  has  shown  that 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  in  that  country  valleys  have  no  connection 
with  faults.^  Where  the  disposition  of  a  system  of  valleys  has  been 
determined  by  forms  of  surface  due  to  the  uplift  of  a  mass  of  land  above 
sea-level  two  dominant  trends  may  be  observed  among  them.  There  is 
first  a  longitudinal  series  corresponding  to  the  strike  of  the  flexures  in  the 
upraised  ridge,  and  secondly  a  transverse  series  formed  by  the  flow  of  the 
water  down  the  slopes  into  the  longitudinal  valleys  or  into  the  sea.  But 
even  in  these  cases,  for  the  most  part  little  more  than  the  initial  direction 
is  due  to  underground  movement.  The  actual  formation  of  valleys  has 
been  mainly  the  work  of  erosion.*      Their  contours  depend  partly  on  the 

already  cited  (p.  1375).  See  also  A.  G.,  Xature,  xxix.  (1884),  p.  825,  where  the  history  of 
the  waterslieds  of  the  British  Isles  is  traced,  and  where  a  general  outline  of  the  physiognpby 
of  the  country  i«  given. 

^  Lord  Avebury  mentions  that  on  the  St.  Gothard  railway  line  the  tunnels  pass  six  times 
under  the  Reuss  and  that  no  fault  occurs  there  ('Scenery  of  England,*  p.  294).  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  coincidence  of  a  long  line  of  depressions  and  valleys  with  a  powerfal 
rupture  of  the  terrestrial  crust  is  that  of  the  '*  Great  Rift  Valley  "  of  Eastern  Africa. 

-  The  student  should  read  the  suggestive  essay  by  the  late  J.  B.  Jukes  {Q.  J,  O,  S,  xviiL 
(1862),  p.  878),  which  was  the  first  attempt  to  work  out  the  history  of  the  excavation  of  a 
valley  system  in  reference  to  the  geological  history  of  the  ground.  See  also  Penck,  Seues 
Jalirb.  1890,  p.  165  ;  E.  Tietze,  Jahrb.  Oed.  Reichmnst.  xxxviii.  (1888),  p.  633. 
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structure  and  composition  of  the  rocks,  and  partly  on  the  relative  potency 
of  the  different  denuding  agents.  Where  the  influence  of  air,  rain,  frost, 
and  general  subaerial  weathering  has  been  slight,  and  the  streams,  supplied 
from  distant  sources,  liave  had  suflicient  declivity,  deep,  narrow,  precipitous 
ravines  or  gorges  have  been  excavated.  The  canons  of  the  Colorado  are 
a  magnificent  example  of  this  result  (Frontispiece  and  Figs.  124,  507). 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  ordinary  atmospheric  action  has  been  more  rapid, 
the  sides  of  the  river  channels  have  been  attacked,  and  open  sloping  glens 
-and  valleys  have  been  hollowed  out.  A  gorge  or  defile  is  usually  due 
to  the  action  of  a  waterfall,  which,  beginning  with  some  abrupt  declivity 
or  precipice  in  the  course  of  the  river  when  it  first  commenced  to  flow, 
or  caused  by  some  hard  rock  crossing  the  channel,  has  eaten  its  way 
backward,  as  already  explained  (p.  500). 

'  A  pass  is  a  portion  of  a  watershed  which  has  been  cut  down  by  the 
erosion  of  two  valleys,  the  heads  of  which  adjoin  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
ridge.  Each  valley  is  cut  backward  until  the  intervening  ridge  is  at  that 
place  much  lowered  or  even  demolished.  Most  passes  no  doubt  lie  in  ori- 
ginal but  subsequently  deepened  depressions  between  adjoining  mountains. 
The  continued  degradation  of  a  crest  may  obviously  give  rise  to  a  pass. 

Lakes  have  been  formed  in  four  several  ways.^  1.  By  subterranean 
movements,  as,  for  example,  in  mountain  -  making  and  in  volcanic 
explosions.  The  subsidence  of  the  central  part  of  a  mountain  system 
may  depress  the  heads  of  the  valleys  below  the  level  of  portions 
farther  from  the  sources-  of  the  stream.  Or  the  elevation  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  valleys  may  cause  an  accumulation  of  water  in  their  upper  parts. 
We  have  seen  how  seriously  the  uplift  in  Scandinavia  and  in  Canada  and 
tlie  northern  United  States  is  affecting  the  drainage  in  those  regions  (pp. 
381,  387).  Or  a  lake-basin  may  be  due  to  a  special  subsidence.  2.  By 
irregularities  in  the  deposition  of  superficial  accumulations  prior  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  land,  or,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  during 
the  disappearance  of  the  ice-sheet.  The  numerous  tarns  and  lakes  enclosed 
within  mounds  and  ridges  of  drift-clay  and  gravel  are  examples.  3.  By 
the  accumulation  of  a  barrier  across  the  channel  of  a  stream  and  the  con- 
sequent ponding  back  of  the  water.  This  may  be  done,  for  instance,  by 
a  landslip,  by  a  lava-stream,  by  the  advance  of  a  glacier  across  a  valley, 
or  by  the  throwin<?  up  of  a  bar  by  the  sea  across  the  mouth  of  a  river. 
4.  By  erosion.  Water  keeping  stones  in  gyration  can  dig  out  pot-holes 
in  the  bed  of  a  river  or  on  the  sea-shore.  Unequal  subaerial  weathering 
may  cause  rocks  to  rot  much  more  deeply  in  some  places  than  in  others, 
so  that,  on  the  removal  of  the  rotted  material,  the  surface  of  the  solid 
rock  might  be  full  of  depressions.  But  the  only  known  agent  capable  of 
excavating  such  hollows  as  might  form  rock-basin   lakes  is  glacier-ice 

^  For  the  literature  connected  with  lakes  see  the  various  publications  cited  aiife^  p.  518. 
The  most  complete  account  of  the  lakes  of  any  country  is  to  be  found  in  the  admirable 
monograph  of  M.  Delebecque,  *Le8  Lacs  Fran9ais,'  while  the  most  detailed  treatise  on  any 
single  lake  is  the  great  work  of  Prof.  Forel,  *  Le  Leman  :  Monographie  linmologiciue,'  of 
which  the  first  part  of  the  third  volume,  devoted  to  the  biology  of  the  lake,  has  appeared  aa 
these  pages  are  passing  through  the  i>ress. 
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(p.  552).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  of  which  the  significance  may  now  be 
seen,  that  the  innumerable  lake-basins  of  the  northern  hemisphere  lie,  for 
the  most  part,  on  surfaces  of  intensely  ice-worn  rock.     The  striae  can  be 


seen  on  the  smoothed  rock-surfaces  slipping  into  the  water  on  all  sides. 
These  striae  were  produced  by  ice  moving  over  the  rock.  If  the  ice 
could,  as  the  striae  prove,  descend  into  the  rock-basins  and  mount  up  the 
farther  side,  smoothing  and  striating  the  rock  as  it  went,  it  could,  to  a 
certain  depth  at  least,  erode  Imsins. 
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To  what  cause  any  particular  lake  basin  is  to  be  ascribed  must  be 
determined  in  each  case  by  an  examination  of  its  local  cA^dence. 
Obviously  in  some  regions  all  the  four  modes  of  origin  may  have  been  at 
work.  A  lofty  mountain-chain,  if  still  subject  to  underground  movements, 
might  sink  in  its  central  axis  or  have  a  subsidiary  uplift  along  its  borders,^ 
with  the  result  of  ponding  back  the  drainage  of  the  valleys  and  giving 
rise  to  a  series  of  lakes.  At  the  same  time,  its  glaciers  might  be  scouring, 
out  rock-basins  on  the  floors  of  the  valleys,  which  might  eventually  be  filled 
with  water  and  fonn  lakes,  or  the  moraines  might  be  so  irregularly 
thrown  down  as  to  enclose  tarns  between  their  mounds  and  ridges ;  or 
lastly,  avalanches  sweeping  down  detritus  from  the  higher  slopes  might 
dam  up  the  drainage  of  some  valleys  and  thus  give  rise  to  lakes. 

In  any  case  it  is  obvious  that  as  detritus  is  continually  being  washed 
or  blown  into  these  sheets  of  water,  our  present  lakes  cannot  be  of  any 
great  geological  antiquity.  We  see,  indeed,  all  over  the  northern  part  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  that  numerous  as  the  lakes  still  are,  they 
form  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  that  came  into  existence  after  the 
Ice  Age,  for  innumerable  examples  may  be  observed  of  alluvial  plains  and 
peat-bogs  which  mark  where  lakes  once  existed.  And  everywhere  we 
may  trace  how  those  which  still  remain  are  being  filled  up  by  the  creep- 
ing of  marshy  vegetation  into  their  waters,  by  the  influence  of  rain  and 
wind  in  removing  into  them  the  fine  particles  of  the  soil  from  their 
surrounding  slopes,  and  by  the  growth  of  the  deltas  of  the  streams  that 
flow  into  them. 

In  the  general  subaerial  denudation  of  a  country,  innumerable  minor 
features  are  worked  out  as  the  structure  of  the  rocks  controls  the  opera- 
tions of  the  eroding  agents.  Thus,  among  undisturbed  or  gently  inclined 
strata,  a  hard  bed  resting  upon  others  of  a  softer  kind  is  apt  to  form 
along  its  outcrop  a  line  of  cliff  or  escarpment,  as  in  the  "mesas"  and 
"  buttes"  of  the  western  United  States  (Figs.  124,  507).  Though  a  long 
range  of  such  cliffs  resembles  a  coast  that  has  been  worn  by  the  sea,  it  may 
be  entirely  due  to  mere  atmospheric  waste.  Again,  the  more  resisting 
portions  of  a  rock  may  be  seen  projecting  as  crags  or  knolls.  An 
igneous  mass  will  stand  out  as  a  bold  hill  from  amidst  the  more  decom- 
posable strata  through  which  it  has  risen  (Fig.  324).  These  features, 
often  so  marked  on  the  lower  grounds,  attain  their  most  conspicuous 
development  among  the  higher  and  barer  parts  of  the  mountains,  where 
subaerial  disintegration  is  most  rapid.  The  torrents  tear  out  deep 
gullies  from  the  sides  of  the  declivities.  Corries  or  cirques,  if  not 
originally  scooped  out  by  converging  streamlets  (their  mode  of  formation 
is  a  somewhat  difficult  problem),  are  at  least  enlarged  by  this  action,  and 
their  naked  precipices  are  kept  bare  and  steep  by  the  wedging  off  of 
successive  slices  of  rock  along  lines  of  joint.  Harder  bands  of  rock 
project  as  massive  ribs  upon  the  slopes  (Fig.  338),  shoot  up  into 
prominent  peaks,  or,  with  the  combined  influence  of  joints  and  faults, 
give  to  the  summits  the  notched  saw-like  outlines  they  so  often  present. 

The  materials  worn  from  the  surface  of  the  higher  are  spread 
out  over  the  lower  grounds.      We  have  traced   how  streams  at  once 
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begin  to  drop  their  freight  of  sediment  when,  by  the  lessening  of  their 
declivity,  their  carrying  power  is  diminished  (p.  504).  The  great 
plains  of  the  earth's  surface  are  due  to  this  consequent  deposit  of  gravel, 
sand,  and  loam.  They  are  thus  monuments  at  once  of  the  destructive 
and  reproductive  processes  which  have  been  in  progress  unceasingly  since 
the  first  land  rose  above  the  sea  and  the  first  shower  of  rain  felL  Every 
pebble  and  particle  of  the  soil  of  the  plains,  once  a  portion  of  the  distant 
mountains,  has  travelled  slowly  and  fitfully  downward.  Again  and  again 
have  these  materials  been  shifted,  ever  moving  seaward.  For  centuries, 
perhaps,  they  have  taken  their  share  in  the  fertility  of  the  plains  and 
have  ministered  to  the  nurture  of  flower  and  tree,  of  the  bird  of  the  air, 
the  beast  of  the  field,  and  of  man  himself.  But  their  destiny  is  still  the 
great  ocean.  In  that  bourne  alone  can  they  find  undisturbed  repose,  and 
there,  slowly  accumulating  in  massive  beds,  they  will  remain  until,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  renewed  upheaval  shall  raise  them  into  future  land, 
and  thereby  enable  them  once  more  to  pass  through  a  similar  cycle  of 
change. 
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"Aa"lavaa,  299 

Aachenian,  1198 

Abies,  1257 

Abietites,  1085,  1214 

Absarokite,  228,  236 

Abysmal  deposits,  168,  177,  179,  583,  828 

Acacia,  1262, 1270 

Acadian  formation,  931 

Acanthaspis,  988,  1013 

AcarUhocaris,  1031 

Acantlwceras,  1170* 

Acanthocladia,  1066 

Acanlh4)des,  1004*,  1031,  1068 

Aeanlhol^y  988 

Acanihopholis,  1173 

Acanthothyris,  1116* 

Accessory  minerals,  89,  90 

Acer,  1164,  1252,  1262 

Aceraiherium^    1234,    1249,    1273,     1291, 

1294,  1295 
Acerocare,  925 
Acervularia,  937,  958*,  984 
Aehatina,  1238 
Acheulian  Series,  1349 
Achyrodon,  1128 
Acid    Igneoas    Rocks,    199;    metamorphic 

action  of,  767 
Acidaspis,  941*,  946,  974,  985 
Acids,  treatment  of  rocks  with,  117 
Aclisina,  1048 
Acmite-trachyte,  222 
Acotherulum,  1234 
Aerochordiceras,  1097 
Acroculia,  963 
Acrodus,  1089,  1122,  1173 
Acrogaster,  1173 
AcrUepis,  1068 
AcrosaUnia,  1114 
Acrostichiies,  1085 
Acrotreta,  915,  939 


Acrothde,  915,  950 

ActsBon,  1216 

Aclwonella,  1170 

ActxonirM,  1117 

Actinocamax,  1172* 

Actinocamax  plenus.  Zone  of,  1182,  1190, 

1191 
Actinocamax  quadratus,  Zone  of,  1182 
Actinoceras,  940,  986,  1023 
Actinocri7ius,  1022 
Actinodesma,  986 
Actinodon,  1069 
Actiwxionta,  972 
Actinolite,  101 
Actinolite-schUt,  252,  790 
Aetinophyllum,  960 
Actinosepia,  1173 
Actinostroma,  990 
Actinozoa,  earliest  fossil,  912 
Adacna,  1292 
Adapts,  1234,  1255 
AdeUistrtea,  1141 
Adiantites,  1038 
Adinole,  254,  774 
Admete,  1284 
Adobe,  439,  440 
Adrianites,  1067,  1076 
Adriatic  Sea,  silting  up  of  parts  of,  516 
jEger,  1088,  1119 
jEglina,   941* 

jEgoceras,  1089,  1119,  1133,  1135*,  1136 
i£goceras  Jamesoni,  Zone  of,  1133 
jElurictys,  1249 
jElurodon,  1273 
^urogale,  1297 
jElurojisis,  1297 

iGolian  Islands.     See  Lipari  Islands 
i£olian  rocks,  159,  161,  438,  440,  443 
Aerolites,  16 
.Equipecten,  1283 
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^tites,  187,  648 

Aetobates,  1226 

AHosaurus,  1090 

Africa,  geological  maps  of  South,  1*1  ;  lakes 
in,  once  connected  with  the  sea,  41,  42, 
519 ;  area,  mean  height,  and  greatest 
elevation  of,  49 ;  proportion  of  coast- 
line of,  54 ;  basalt-plateaux  of,  346 ; 
active  volcanoes  in,  348,  deserts  of,  443  ; 
"  sand-rivers  "  of,  494  ;  work  of  termites 
in,  628  ;  great  rift  of,  700,  1384 

pre-Cambrian  rocks  in,  905  ;  Carboni- 
ferous system  in,  1056 ;  Permian,  1079  ; 
Trias,  1109  ;  Jurassic,  1161  ;  Cretaceous, 
1207,  1209  ;  Eocene,  1239  ;  evidence  of 
former  greater  extent  of  glaciers  in  equi- 
torial,  1340 

AgathauTiuUf  1214 

Agathiceras,  1076 

Agave,  1228 

Age,  geological,  as  a  basis  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  igneous  rocks,  198 

Agelacrinites,  948 
.  AgelacrinuSj  984  * 

Agglomerate,  volcanic,  173,  276,  754 

Agglomerated  structure,  135 

Aggregation,  state  of,  in  rocks,  82,  137, 
159 

Agnostus,  912»,  914,  940,  941 

Agnotozoic  rocks,  867 

Agoniatites,  986 

AgraulcSf  914 

Agriculture,  geological  influence  of,  631 

AgrMujmts,  1249,  1273 

Aigues  Mortes,  499,  517,  520 

Aipiehthj/Sy  1173 

Air-breathers,  earliest  fossil,  943,  963,  1003, 
1032,  1033 

Air,  currents  of,  aflfected  by  terrestrial  rota- 
tion, 22  ;  transport  of  volcanic  dust  by, 
293,  295  ;  dust  carried  by,  437  ;  destruc- 
tive geological  action  of,  432  ;  influence  of, 
on  water,  446  ;  eflfeut  of  compression  and 
expansion  of,  by  breakers  on  rocks,  568 

Air- volcanoes,  318 

Akerite,  217,  707 

Alabaster  (gypsum),  193  ;  oriental,  191 

AUictaga,  1352 

AlariOy  1117 

Alaska,  glaciers  of,  637  *  ;  submarine  erup- 
tion west  of,  333 

Alauniau  Group,  1106 

Albertia,  1079,  1085 

Albian,  1182.  1185,  1186,  1196,  1199,  1203, 
1205,  1207 

Albite,  99,  790 

Albitisation,  790 

Alcelaphus,  1297 

Alces,  1287 

Alcyonarian  corals,  937 

Alder,  fossil,  1224,  1287 

AUthopteris,  1002,  1026,  1027*,  1071, 
1103,  1109,  1161 

Aleutian  Islands,  279,  341,  347 


Algee,  form  marl,  524,  605  ;  have  accumu- 
lated into  masses  of  limestone,  171,  191, 
192,  605,  1086,  1100,  1102,  1269  ; 
precipitate  silica,  609,  611 ;  have  formed 
some  kinds  of  coal,  184,  1018, 1025,  1075  ; 
reproductive  influence  of  some  marine, 
605 ;  transport  stones  in  water,  1016. 
1163  ;  earliest  known,  910 

Algonkian,  904 

Alkali  metals,  85 

Alkaline  earths,  85 

Alkaline  waters,  472 

AUacodon,  1179 

Allanite,.102,  412 

Alleghany  River  Series,  1061 

AUodesmOy  940 

AllocUmy  1159 

Allogenic,  90 

AlUmys,  1273 

Allopa,  1249 

Alhristna,  1066,  1078,  1088 

AlloMunt8^  1210 

Allotriomorphic,  89 

Alloys,  natural,  in  meteorites,  17 

Alluvial  fans,  505* 

Alluvial  series  of  deposits,  1300 

Alluvium,  440,  504 

Alnoite,  238 

Alnus,  1164,  1252,  1270,  1276,  1277* 

Alps,  upheaval  of,  possibly  connected  with 
volcanic  eruptions  in  Europe,  358  ;  direc- 
tion of  plication  in,  394 ;  compression  of 
rocks  of,  422,  678 ;  glaciers  of,  53S\ 
589*,  542,  548,  549*  ;  thickness  of  coral- 
reefs  in,  623  ;  inversion  of  rocks  in,  676*  ; 
thrust-planes  in,  677*,  693*  ;  fan-shaped 
structure  in,  678*,  1371  ;  regional  meta- 
morphism  in,  800 

pre-Cambrian  rocks  of,  900  ;  Siluriaii, 

976;  Devonian,  994 ;  Carboniferous,  801, 
1055  ;  Permian,  1076 ;  Trias,  1098  ;  Jur- 
assic, 1155 ;  Cretaceous,  1204  ;  Eocene, 
1239,  1240  ;  Oligocene,  1258  ;  final  uplift 
of,  1261 ;  Miocene,  1270  ;  Pliocene,  1290  ; 
glaciation  of,  1302,  1307,  1313,  1322, 
1337 ;  interglacial  deposits  in,  1338 ;  type 
of  mountain-structure  in,  1371  ;  litenttuie 
of  the  structure  of,  1371 ;  geological  historr 
of,  1378,  1379 

Alsace-Lorraine,  geological  maps  of,  9 

AUophila,  1235 

Alteration  of  rocks  by  meteoric  water,  156  ; 
by  subterranean  water,  473 

Alum  at  volcanic  vents,  269 

Alum  Bay,  leaf-beds  of,  1229,  1232 

Alum-slate,  171,  935 

Alumina,  proportion  of,  in  earth's  cmst,  87  ; 
in  sandstones  and  shales,  109 

Aluminium,  pro^wrtion  of,  in  outer  part  of 
earth,  83,  84  ;  combinations  of,  84,  95  ; 
dissolves  carbon  and  yields  with  water 
marsh-gas,  270 

Alveolaria,  1288 

Alveolina,  1166,  1232 
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Alveolites,  937,  948,  984 

Amaltheua,  1119,  1133,  1135*,  1136,  1182 

Amaltheus  margaritatus,  Zone  of,  1133 

Amazon  River,  492,  507,  577,  588 

Amber,  185,  830,  1257 

Amber-beds  of  Konigsberg,  1257 

Aml^erleya,  1117,  1215 

Avvblolheriujnj  1128 

A  mhlycton  us,  1 229 

AmhlypteniSy  1068 

AmbucceliOy  986 

Ambonychia,  933,  948*,  962* 

Ambrym,  volcanic  eruption  of  308,  335 

America,  North,  area,  mean  height,  and 
highest  elevation  of,  49  ;  proportion  of 
coast-line  of,  54  ;  extinct  volcanoes  of, 
278,  281  ;  fissure  eruptions  in,  344  ; 
earthquakes  in,  372,  376 ;  deformation  of 
land  in,  381  ;  variation  iu  level  of  old 
lake  terraces  in,  385 ;  variations  of 
temperature  in  Western,  434  ;  adobe 
deposits  of,  439,  440  ;  landslips  in,  481  ; 
rivers  of,  484,  486.  492,  495,  502,  503, 
504  ;  alluvial  fans  of,  505  ;  river- terraces 
of,  507,  1345 ;  lagoons  and  bars  of,  513*  ; 
great  lakes  of,  519,  523*  ;  salt  and  bitter 
lakes  of,  526*,  531  ;  glaciers  of,  537,  540 

pre  -  Cambrian   rocks    of,    902  ;    pre- 

Palieozoic  land  of,  908  ;  Cambrian  fauna 
in,  910 ;  Cambrian  system  in,  929  ; 
Silurian  in,  977  ;  Devonian,  997  ;  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  1013  ;  Carboniferous, 
1061  ;  Permian,  1080 ;  Trias,  1109  ; 
Jurassic,  1159;  Cretaceous,  1210 ;  Eocene, 
1223,  1241  ;  Oligocene,  1249,  1260 ;  geo- 
graphical changes  in,  during  Miocene  time, 
1261  ;  Miocene  deposits  iu,  1261,  1265, 
1272 ;  Pliocene,  1298  ;  glaciation  of,  1302, 
1305,  1307,  1308,  1340 ;  loess  of,  1351  ; 
post-glacial  or  recent  deposits  in,  1361  ; 
general  character  of  geological  structure 
and  history  of,  1874 ;  great  volcanic 
activity  towards  the  end  of  this  history, 
1374 

America,  South,  area,  mean  height,  and  highest 
elevation  of,  49  ;  proportion  of  coast-line 
of,  54  ;  volcanoes  of,  264,  268,  270,  277, 
284,  285,  292,  312,  342,  347;  earth- 
quakes in,  365,  366,  368,  370,  375,  876  ; 
uprise  of  coast  of,  382,  386  ;  glaciers  of, 
540 

Cambrian   system    in,    932 ;    Silurian, 

978  ;  Carboniferous,  1063 ;  Jurassic, 
1159;  Cretaceous,  1217;  Eocene,  1244; 
Miocene,  1273  ;  supposed  former  connec- 
tion of,  with  Australasia,  1273  '.  fauna  iu 
Pampas  loams  of,  1362 

AmiopsiSf  1173 

Ammodiscus,  1166 

Ammonia,  carbonate  of,  possibly  concerned 
in  the  elimination  of  carbonate  of  lime  by 
marine  organisms,  613 

Ammonia-nitrate  in  atmosphere,  449 

Ammonoids  (Ammonites),   as  characteristic 

VOL.  II 


fossils,  837  ;  early  appearance  of,  986 
maximum  development  of,  1083,  1088 
figures-  of,  1023*.  1087*,  1134*,  1136* 
1136*.  1138*,  1143*,  1170*,  1171* 
latest  divergent  tyj^es  of,  1171,  1172 
extinction  of,  1222 

A  m  moan  u  rus,  1089 

Amniffenuiy  998,  1003 

Amcrhocercis,  1145 

Amoinuin,  1223 

Amorphous  rock -structure,  defined,  89 

Amphibia,  fossil,  987,  1033,  1068,  1089 

Amphibole,  101,  109 

Am phibole-oli vine-rock,  241 

Amphibolites,  101,  252,  259,  429 

Amphidina,  1116 

AmphidiSj  1254 

Aviphicyon,  1227,  1234,  1249,  1259,  1267, 
1272,  1273,  1297 

A  mph  idromvs,  1 250 

Amphigenia,  986 

Amphileates,  1128 

Amphimeryx,  1234 

Amphion,  928,  962 

Amphiperatheriumy  1254 

Amphipods,  fossil,  941 

Aviphipora,  994 

A  viphutpongia,  937 

Amphisteginay  1269 

Ampliilelus,  1128 

Amphitherium,  1128 

AmphitragiUiis,  1227,  1254 

Amplexfypora,  939 

AmpiexuSy  1021 

Ampiillnriay  1297 

Ampidlina,  1238,  1257 

AmpyXy  941* 

Amstelian,  1289 

Amusiumy  1232 

Amygdales,  91,  99,  104,  134*,  235,  306*, 
760 

Amygdaloid,  91,  134* 

AmygdaluSy  1223 

AmynodoTiy  1243,  1265 

AnabaciOy  1114 

Anahaia^  979 

AnacheirnniSy  922 

Anadaray  1290 

Analcitc  (Analcime),  104,  234,  238  ;  as  a 
constituent  of  basalt,  etc.,  104,  238,  240; 
as  a  product  of  contact  metamorphism, 
773 

Analcite-basalt,  104,  238,  240 

Analcite-diabase,  234 

Analysis  of  rocks,  mechanical,  114  ;  chemi- 
cal, 116 

Anamesite,  234 

A7ianchyUSy  1167*,  1168 

Ajiaptomwphusy  1229,  1243 

AnarcesteSy  986 

Anasy  1254 

Anatase,  85 

AnatibetiteSy  1107 

AiuUotniteSy  1107 
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AnchUophus,  1234,  1251 

AnchippoduSf  1228 

Anehippus,  1249,  1273 

AnchisauruSf  1089 

AnchUhtnum,  1227,  1249,  1263,  1273 

Anchor-ice,  189,  533,  564 

Anchuroj  1216 

AnciUa,  1237,  1250,  1263,  1267 

Anq/loeeras,  1148,  1171* 

Ancylotherium,  1278,  1296 

Ancyltu,  1838 

Ancylus-sea  or  group,  1833 

Andalusite,  103 ;  in  metamorphism,  428, 
773,  779,  782 

Andalusite-schist,  782,  797 

Andes,  264,  268,  270,  277,  284,  292,  293, 
295,  312,  322,  323,  326,  329,  381,  347 

Andesine,  99 

Andesite,  219,  226  note,  350;  forms  pla- 
teaux, 768 

Andesite  Family,  228 

Androtneda,  1211,  1252,  1257 

Aneimitesy  1002 

Angelina,  922 

Angiopteridium,  1216 

Angiosperms,  fossU,  1112,  1163,  1206 

Angoumien,  1196,  1200 

Anhydrite,  85,  107,  189,  194  ;  expansion  of, 
on  conversion  into  gypsum,  400,  453 ; 
artificially  formed,  414  ;  deposits  of,  1064, 
1071,  1072,  1096,  1294 

Animals,  distribution  of,  as  bearing  on  up- 
heaval and  subsidence,  390  ;  transport  of, 
by  wind,  445  ;  transport  of,  on  river 
rafts,  492 ;  destructive  action  of,  600  ; 
protective  action  of,  604  ;  formations  due 
to,  612,  624  ;  preservation  of  remains  of, 
825  ;  geological  bearings  of  the  geographi- 
cal distribution  of,  839,  849 ;  earliest 
known  forms  of,  877,  904,  910,  931  ; 
domesticated,  introduced  by  man  into 
Europe,  1356 

Animikie  Series,  904 

Anisian  Stage,  1106 

AnUoceraSy  1172 

Anisotropic  bodies,  125 

AnUuSy  1238 

Annelids,  triturating  action  of,  602  ;  pro- 
tective influence  of  some,  604  ;  palseonto- 
logical  value  of,  832  ;  jaws  of,  913,  942  ; 
fossil,  913*,  989,  1022 

Annulariay  1002,  1027* 

Anodonta,  998,  1003 

AnodoTUopsiSy  979 

AnoUitea,  1107 

Anmnalocrinusy  938 

Anomiay  1185,  1237,  1253,  1269,  1292 

Anomite,  101 

AnomoeoduSy  1192 

Anonwcare,  915 

Anomodonta,  1069,  1080,  1089,  1090,  1122 

AnojnopieriSy  1085 

AnanwzamiUSy  1086,  1158,  1203  \ 

Anoplitty  986 


Anoplqphora,  1088 

Ancplothecoy  986 

Anoploihenuttiy  1227,  1284,  1249 

AncpolenuSy  915 

Anorthite,  99 

Anorthoclase,  221 

A7iorthopygusy  1168,  1200 

Anorthose,  98 

Anorthosite,  232,  903 

AnostomopsiSy  1202 

Ant-eaters,  fossil,  1273 

Antarctic  regions,  volcanoes  in,  347  ;  ice-cap 

and  glaciers  of,    535,    536,   537,   545*. 

565*,  possible  former  insular  connecticHi 

in,  between  Old  and  New  Worlds,  1273, 

1365 
Antelopes,  ancestral  forms  of,  1227  ;  advent 

of  living  genus  of,    1263 ;  fossil,    127&, 

1291,  1294,  1295 
Anihodon,  1090 
Anthophyllite,    101  ;     as    a    metamorphic 

mineral,  774 
Anthracite,   184,   185  ;  artificial  production 

of,   427  ;    formed    in    the   contact -meta- 
morphism of  coal,  771 
AiUhracomyOy  1023,  1081,  1078 
AnthrcusopterOy  1031 
Antkraamay  1023,  1031,  1073 
AnthracosauruSy  1033 
ATUhracotherium,  1249,  1267,  1294 
Anthrapalwmony  1028*,  1031 
Anticlines,  675 ;   influence  of,   on  scenery, 

1368 
Anticliuoria,  678 
Antigorite,  105 
Antilles.     See  Indies,  West 
Antilope,  1291,  1297,  1352 
Antipleuray  940 

Ants,  geological  action  of,  628  ;  fossil.  124S 
Anversian  SUge,  1267,  1289 
AparchUea,  1006 
Apatite,  107,  117,  180 ;  artificial  formatioii 

of;  409,  414 
ApcUocephaluSy  922 
ApaiomiSy  1179 
ApcUosauruSy  1126 
Apennine  chain,  metamorphism  of  Secondary 

and  Tertiary  rocks  in,  804,  1105,  1157; 

Trias  of,   1105;  Jurassic,   1156,   1157: 

Cretaceous,  1206 ;  Eocene,  1238 ;  Oligo- 

cene,   1259 ;    Miocene,    1271  ;    Pliooeiie, 

1291 
Apes,  eariy  forms  of,  1229,  1264, 1271,  1278 
Aphanite,  217,  224 
Aphanitic  structure,  129 
Aphelopsy  1265,  1299 
AphragmiteSy  940 
Aphyllitesy  986 
Apiocrinu8y  1114,  1142 
ApiocysiUeSy  938 
Aplite,  205*,  217 
Apocrenic  acid,  598 
Apophyllite,  104 
Apophyses  of  eruptive  rocks  741 
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Aporhyolite,  215 

Aporrhais,  1170,  1230,  1266,  1277 

Appalachian  coal-field,  structure  of,  676* 

Apsendesia,  1115 

ApUan,  1182,  1185,  1186,  1196, 1198,  1203, 

1205,  1206,  1207 
Aptychopsis,  964 
Aptychus-beds,  1156 
Apus,  1333 

Aqueous  Sedimentary  Rocks,  159 
Aquia  Creek  Group,  1242 
Aquitanian  Stage,  1249,  1252,  1253,  1254, 

1258,  1259 
Aquo-igneous  fusion,  412 
ArabeUites,  950 
Arachnids,  fossil,  948,  963*,  1003,  1032*, 

1257 
Arachncphyllvm,  937 
Aragonite,  106 ;  less  durable  than  calcite, 

106,  165,  177,  613,  830,  831 ;  as  a  con- 
stituent of  inyertebrate  skeletons,    155, 

177,  613,  830 
Aral,  Sea  of,  41,  42,  527 
Aralia,  1165,  1230,  1262 
Aralo-Caspian  depression,  41,  42,  49,  186, 

318,  819,  443,  527,  529,  530 
Arapahoe  Group,  1244 
Ararat,  Mount,  275,  328  ;  fulgurites  on,  433 
Araueari€U,  1246 
AraucarOes,  1085,  1140 
Arauca^ioxylon,  1002,  1043,  1066,  1085 
Arbroath  Flags,  1008 
Area,  1139,  1186,  1232,  1253,  1263,  1282, 

1331 
Arca-CUy  (Christiania),  1333 
Arcestes,  1058,  1089 
Arcbsean,  use  of  term,  861,  867  ;  discussion 

as  to  origin  of  rocks  called,  864,  870 
Archmdiacvbs,  1020 
ArchsBlurus,  1273 
Archa!ocidari8,  1021 
ArcheBocrimUj  938 
ArchtBocyaUiuaf  912 
Archaeology  and  Geology,  relative  limits  of, 

1357 
ArchteopUris,  984,  1002,  1012,  1039 
ArchsB^Aeryx,  1127*,  1156 
ArchtsoplUus,  1032 
ArdueogcjfphiOy  911 
ArcfuBozoniteSj  1038 
Arckanodon,  1003 
Archegosaurusy  1068 
Archidesmtu,  948,  1003,  1010 
Archimedes,  1022,  1062 
Archimylacris,  1033 
Arehiulus,  1082 
Arctic    Fresh  -  water    Bed    (Pleistocene    of 

Norfolk),  1280,  1288 
Arctic  regions,  proofs  of  former  warm  climate 

in,  24,  1108,  1129,  1169,  1209,  1271 ; 

former  southward  extension  of  ocean  in, 

42 ;  volcano  in,  847  ;  proofs  of  upheaval 

in,  887  ;   Old  Red  Sandstone  in,  1012  ; 

Carboniferous  rocks  in,   1056  ;   Permian 


I  in,  1081  ;  Trias  of,  1108  ;  Jurassic, 
1158,  1159  ;  Cretaceous,  1208 ;  Miocene, 
1271 ;  possible  former  land  connection  in, 
between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  1365 

Arclocephalus,  1245 

Arctocyon,  1226,  1234 

Arctoniya,  1886,  1352 

Ardea,  1254 

ArenicolUes,  918*,  924,  939 

Arenig  group,  946,  952 

Arelhusina,  972 

Arfvedsonite,  101 

Argala,  1264 

Argentina,  geological  map  of,  11 

Arges,  985 

Argillaceous,  defined,  187  ;  deposits,  167 

Argillite,  172,  247 

Argillochelys,  1231 

ArgUlomis,  1226 

Argon  in  atmosphere,  36  ;  in  mineral  springs, 
471 

Argovian  Substage,  1149 

Argyrosaurus,  1218 

Aridity  in  relation  to  the  disintegration  of 
rocks,  436 

Ariegites,  241,  243 

ArietUes,  1119, 1133,  1184*,  1136 

Arietites  obtusus,  Zone  of,  1133 

Tumeri,  Zone  of;  1133 

ArionelluSf  914 

AristocyatUee,  938 

Ariw,  1226, 1298 

Arkose,  166 

Armadillos,  fossil,  1273 

Armorican  chain  of  plication,  894 

Arnioceras,  1133 

Arnusian  Stage  (Pliocene),  1278,  1290,  1293 

Aroids,  fossil,  1224 

Arpadites,  1089 

ArtesiOy  1028 

Artesian  wells,  467* 

Arthraphycua,  936 

Artkropitus,  1035,  1065 

AHhrostigtna,  1002,  1014 

Arthrostylus,  989 

Artinskian  (Permian),  1069,  1077 

Arundo,  1165 

Arvicola,  1286,  1836,  1362 

"Arvonian,"  896 

Asaphelina,  922 

Asaphellus,  922 

Asaphidss  appear  in  Cambrian  strata,  928 

Aaaphua,  938,  940,  941* 

Asbestos,  113 

Ascension  Island,  276,  347 

Ascoceras,  940 

Asii,  oldest  species  of,  1204 

Ash,  volcanic,  173,  273 

Ashdown  Sand,  1184 

Asia,  area,  mean  height  and  greatest  eleva- 
tion of,  49;  proportion  of  coast- line  of, 
54 ;  active  volcanoes  in,  348  ;  transport 
of  dust  by  wind  in,  437,  489,  440  ;  deserts 
of,  448  ;  diminished  rainfall  iu,  528 
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Asia^  pre-Canibrian  rocks  in,  906  ;  Silurian 
in,  979  ;  Devonian,  996  ;  Carboniferous, 
1057  ;  Permian,  1078  ;  Trias,  1107  ;  Jur- 
assic, 1167,  1159  ;  Cretaceous,  1209 ; 
Eocene,  1239 ;  Oligocene  and  Miocene, 
1272 

AsUus,  1133 

Asphalt,  186 

AspidUhthys^  987 

Aspidiaj/sis,  937 

Aspidium^  1209 

Aspidoceraa.  1119,  1142,  1144,  1145 

Aspidoceras  perarmatam,  Zone  of,  1142, 1144 

Aspidorhi/nehusy  1143,  1218 

Aspidosmnaj  984 

AspleniteSy  1096 

Aspleniuin,  1158,  1165,  1224 

Assise,  definition  of  a  pale^ontological,  860 

Astarte,  1078,  1116,  1119*,  1187,  1230, 
1256,  1272,  1277,  1285*,  1831 

Astartian  (Kimeridgian),  1145,  1149,  1158 

AsieracanthuSf  1142 

Asterob/ajftusj  938 

AslerocalamiUs,  937,  984,  1002,  1012,  1028, 
1030,  1034 

Asteroceraa^  1138 

AsterochlamOf  1066 

Asteroidea  (star- fishes)  fossil,  939 

AsterolepiSf  1005 

Asterophyiiites,  1027*,  1028,  1065 

Astemplax,  1013 

Asterosteus,  988 

Asthetiodon,  1159 

Aslian  Stage,  1278,  1290,  1291,  1292 

Astieria,  1183 

Astoria  Shales,  1272 

AslrfeomorphOy  1086 

AstrA'ospongia,  937 

Asiroaenia,  1114  * 

Astroconia,  937 

Astrodon,  1210 

Astronomy,  relation  of,  to  Geology,  1,  4,  18 

Astropecten,  1139 

Astylospongiaf  937 

Ataxites,  131 

Atherfield  Clay,  1185,  1186 

AthyTis,  986,  1022,  1066,  1096 

Atlantic  Ocean,  characters  of,  38  ;  variations 
in  sea -level  of  43  ;  submarine  eruption 
in,  334,  volcanoes  of,  340,  347  ;  rate  of 
advance  of  tidal  wave  in,  577  ;  tempera- 
ture-distribution in,  558  ;  height  of  waves 
in,  561  ;  depth  of  wave -action  in,  562  ; 
climate  aflfected  by;  565  ;  ocean  currents 
in,  577  ;  proofs  of  upheaval  in,  622  ;  area 
of  foramini feral  ooze  in,  624  ;  indica- 
tions of  uprise  of  floor  of,  1302  ;  origin  of 
basin  of,  1367 

A  Han  tosauruSj  1 1 26 

Atlantosaurus  Beds,  1159 

Atmosphere,  currents  of,  aflfected  by  terres- 
trial rotation,  22  ;  heij?ht  of,  3i  ;  pressure 
of,  35,  44,  723  ;  original  constitution  of, 
35  ;  supposed  former  greater  amount  of 


carbonic  acid  in,  35,  1019  ;  comi>ositiob 
of,  36  ;  water- vapour  in,  87,  447  ;  con- 
nection of  varying  pressure  of,  with  vol- 
canic eruptions,  281  ;  disturbance  of,  by 
volcanic  explosion  of  Krakatoa,  291 ; 
transport  of  volcanic  dust  by,  293,  295  ; 
geological  action  of,  431  ;  cause  of  move- 
ments of,  431 

Atmospheric  pressure,  431  ;  affects  volcanic 
activity,  281  ;  affects  waters  level,  446 ; 
aflfects  springs  467 

Atolls,  616*,  618*,  619 ;  probably  based  on 
volcanic  peaks,  336 

Atractites,  1088 

Atrypa,  940,  948*,  986 

Aturi(U  1260,  1270 

AuceUa,  1066,  1116,  1169 

Auchenaspis,  942 

Augengneiss,  257,  682 

Augite,  102,  146  ;  artificial  production  ot 
403,  413  ;  conversion  of,  into  hornblende. 
424  ;  as  a  contact-mineral,  773 

Augite -andesite,  229;  artificial  proiluctiou 
of,  404 

porphyry,  233 

rock,  232,  251 

schist,  251 

Augitgranulite,  258 

Augitite,  240  ;  artificially  formed,  406 

Auk,  bones  of  Great,  in  shell-mounds,  1360 

AtUacoeeras,  1088 

Auiacopteris,  1019,  1036 

Aulocopium^  937 

Aulophyllunu  1021 

AtUopara,  984,  1021 

Auiosteges,  1066 

Auricula,  1215 

Aurtnia^  1277,  1286* 

Australia,  geological  maps  of,  11  ;  area,  mean 
height,  and  highest  elevation  of,  49  ;  pro- 
portion of  coast-line  of,  54  ;  Great  Barrier 
reef  of,  616  ;  uprise  of  Queensland  coa>t 
of,  622 

pre- Cambrian  rocks  of,  907  ;  Cambrian. 

933;  Silurian,  979;  Devonian,  999; 
Carboniferous,  1058  ;  Permian,  1079 ; 
Trias,  1108  ;  Jurassic,  1161  ;  Cretaceous, 
1218  ;  Eocene,  1244  ;  Oligocene,  1260  : 
supposed  former  connection  of,  with 
South  America,  1273  ;  Miocene  depa«iitji 
in,  1274  ;  Pliocene,  1299  ;  Pleistocene, 
1346 

Austria,  geological  maps  of,  9  ;  earthquakes 
in,  359  ;  regional  metamorphism  in,  801, 
804,  805 

pre -Cambrian  rocks  in.  901  ;  Cambrian. 

929  ;  Silurian,  973,  976  ;  Devonian,  993, 
994  ;  Carboniferous,  1055  ;  Pennian,  1076 ; 
Trias,  1099  ;  Jurassic,  1155  ;  Cretaceou?, 
1205  ;  Eocene,  1239  ;  Miocene,  1-26S ; 
Pliocene,  1293  ;  glaciation  in,  1338 

Ausweichungsclivage,  681 

Authigenic,  90 

Autoclastic,  688 
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Automorphic,  89,  151 

Antnnian  (Permian),  1069 

Auvergne,  literature  of  volcanic  geology  of, 
280  ;  peperiteof,  175,  761,  1264 ;  volcanic 
phenomena  of,  268  ;  old  famaroles  of, 
269  ;  no  historic  eruptions  in,  278,  280 ; 
successive  eruptions  of,  281  ;  breached 
cones  of,  297;  lava -dammed  lakes  of, 
308  ;  freshness  of  some  lavas  in,  310  ; 
trachyte -puys  of,  323,  329,  330,  842, 
761  ;  crater-lakes  of,  325  ;  tuff  cones  or 
puys  of,  327*  ;  hydrocarbons  associated 
with  peperites  in,  367  ;  Oligocene  lakes 
of,  1264 ;  volcanic  action  begun  in  Oligo- 
cene time  in,  1264  ;  former  glaciers  in, 
1308,  1336 

Avalanches,  493,  634 

AvellanOy  1170 

Aricida,  986,  1078,  1088,  1095*,  1116, 
1231,  1282 

Avicula-contorta-zone,  842,  1094,  1096, 
1101,  1106 

Aviculopecien,  969,  986,  1021*,  1022,  1078 

AxinuSf  1256 

Axiolitic,  132 

Aymestry  Limestone,  953,  960 

Azo-humic  acid,  698,  599 

Azoic  rocks,  861,  867 

Azores,  334,  341,  347 

B  ibylon,  growth  of  dust  and  soil  at,  438 

*•  Backs  "  or  strike-joints,  660 

Bacteria,  liberation  of  sulphur  by,  579 ; 
nitrification  by,  599  ;  in  the  production  of 
peat,  &c.,  606 

Bactrites,  986,  1103 

Baculiies,  1170*  ;  extinction  of,  1222 

Bad  Lands,  464*,  465 

Badiolites,  1089 

Bagarins,  1298 

Baggy  Group,  989 

Bagsiiot  Series,  1229,  1232 

Bcdera,  1065,  1086,  1112,  1165 

Rairdm,  941,  985,  1023,  1081,  1135 

Bajocian  Group,  1131,  1139,  1150 

Bajuvarian  Series,  1106 

Bahamas,  aeolian  rocks  of,  161  ;  recent  up- 
rise of,  381 

Bakerellia,  1066,  1067* 

Bala  Group,  945,  947 

Bnlftnoptera^  1251 

BidanophyUia^  1257 

Balanus,  1250 

Balaton  Lake,  518 

Balatonian  Group,  1106 

Balatnnites,  1097 

Baltic  Sea,  variations  in  level  of,  43,  377, 
380  ;  lagoons  of,  513  ;  Cambrian  rocks 
around,  924  ;  Silurian  system  in  basin  of, 
966  ;  Pleistocene  history  of,  1332 

Bftltiniorite,  105 

BamharutgUes^  1107 

Bamboo,  fossil,  1276 

Banakite,  228,  236 


Banded  structure,  131,  232,  246,  266,  711, 
788,  869,  884 

Banksia,  1262 

Bannisdale  Flags,  964 

Baptanodonj  1126 

Baptanodon  Beds,  1159 

Baptosaurus,  1215 

Barbados,  geological  map  of,  11  ;  upraised 
coral  -  reefs  of,  382 ;  upraised  motlern 
limestone  in,  613,  622 

Barbatia,  1331 

Barbel,  fossil,  1287 

Barium,  proportion  of  in  outer  part  of 
earth,  83  ;  combinations  of,  86,  107 

Barnacles,  protective  influence  of,  604 

Barometer,  indications  of  atmospheric  con- 
ditions given  by,  431,  432 

Barrandeocrinus,  968 

Barrandia,  945,  946 

Barremien,  1197 

Barren  Island,  336 

Barrier  Reefs,  616,  618* 

Barroi^ia,  1166 

Bars  along  coast-lines,  55  ;  of  rivers,  510 

Barton  Clay  (Bartonian),  1229,  1233,  1234, 
1240 

Barytes,  107,  165,  814 

Basalt,  native  iron  in,  93  ;  gradation  ot  into 
obsidian,  137  ;  gases  in,  142  ;  decomposi- 
tion of,  into  wacke,  168  ;  and  allied  rocks 
described,  231  ;  characters  of,  234* ; 
varieties  of,  235  ;  analyses  of,  239  ;  heat 
evolved  by,  in  crushing,  401  ;  artificial 
proiluction  of,  404,  405,  406  ;  weathering 
of,  455  ;  number  of  cubic  feet  of,  to  one 
ton  in  air  and  in  sea-water,  568  ;  inter- 
calated sheets  of,  756,  761,  763  ;  persist- 
ence of  streams  of,  763  ;  as  a  constituent 
of  volcanic  plateaux,  763  ;  contact  meta- 
morphism  by,  769,  770,  772  ;  alteration 
of  by  contact  with  coal,  775 

Basalt-glass,  235,  770 

Basaltic  structure.     Sec  Columnar  structure 

Basanite,  237 

Basic  igneous  rocks,  caustic  influence  of, 
776 

Bastite,  102,  105 

Bath,  annual  discharge  of  mineral  matter  by 
warm  springs  at,  477 

Bathonian  Group,  1131,  1140,  1150,  1158, 
1160,  1161 

Bath -stone,  1140 

Bothy  opsis,  1243 

Bathyopsis  Beds,  1243 

BcUhyurus,  933,  978 

Batdlaria,  1238,  1250 

Batoci-inus,  1022 

Batolites,  1169* 

Bats,  eariy  forms  of,  1227,  1234,  1237, 1254 

Bauxite,  84,  169,  186 

Bavaria,  geological  maps  of,  9  ;  pre-Cam- 
brian  rocks  of,  901  ;  Triassic,  1098  ; 
Jurassic,  1155;  Cretaceous,  1205  ;  Eocene, 
1239;  glaciation  of,  1338 
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Bavarilla,  922 

Bayanioy  1238,  1253 

Bays,  55 

Beach,  nature  and  origin  of  a,  383,  557*  ; 
deposits  of,  580 

Beaches,  Raised,  29,  383*,  1325*,  1331, 
1345  ;  abundant  in  higher  latitudes,  384* ; 
formed  during  pauses  in  the  emergence  of 
land,  1324 

Beania,  1112 

Bear  Island,  Old  Red  Sandstone  in,  1012 

Bears,  fossil,  1264,  1278,  1287,  1355,  1356 

Beaufort  Beds  (South  Africa),  1080 

Beaver,  geological  influence  of,  601  ;  fossil, 
1249,  1254,  1263,  1271, 1278,  1287,  1356 

Bed,  definition  of,  635,  860 

Bedded  structure,  136 

Bedding,  forms  of,  634 

Beds  or  Assise,  860 

Beech,  fossil,  1165,  1210,  1224,  1287 

Bela,  1286 

BdemnUeUa,  1172*,  1173 

Belemnitella  mucronata.  Zone  of,  1132, 1193, 
1201 

BdemnUes,  1120,  1137,  1173 

Belemnites  brunsvicensis.  Zone  of,  1182, 1184 

jaculum,  Zone  of,  1182,  1183,  1184 

lateralis,  Zone  of,  1182,  1183,  1184 

minimus,  Zone  of,  1182  1184 

BelemnocrinuSf  1022 

Belemnoids,  development  of,  in  Mesozoic 
time,  1083,  1088,  1118;  declined  in 
Cretaceous  time,  1118 ;  stratigraphical 
value  of,  1119  ;  disappearance  of,  1171, 
1222 

BeUynnoteuthiSy  1173 

Belgium,  geological  maps  of,  9  ;  whet-slates 
of,  171  ;  traces  of  subsidence  and  re- 
elevation  of  coast  of,  608  ;  great  over- 
thrust  fault  in,  693, 1870  ;  metamorphism 
of'  the  Ardennes  in,  799 ;  Cambrian 
system  in,  927  ;  Silurian,  971  ;  Devonian, 
991  ;  Carboniferous,  1051  ;  Cretaceous, 
1195  ;  £ocene,  1234  ;  Oligocene,  1255  ; 
Miocene,  1267  ;  Pliocene,  1288  ;  Pleisto- 
cene, 1337 

Bdinurus,  1012,  1024 

Bellerophon,  914*,  939*,  940,  986,  1023, 
1076 

BeUia,  1297 

Belly  River  Series,  1217 

Bdodon,  1090 

Bdoceras,  986 

Belonites,  148 

Bdonorhytichus,  1109 

Belon4)stomus,  1218 

Bdopteroj  1231 

Belosepia,  1226 

BdoUuthis,  1118 

Belvedere-Schotter,  1294 

Bembridge  Beds,  1250 

Beneckeia,  1097 

Bengal,  volcanoes  of  Bay  of,  336 

Beiineltites,  1185 


Benthos,  827 

Benton  Group,  1215 

Berenicea,  1115,  1168 

Berg,  sands  of,  1256 

Bering  Sea,  submarine  eruption  in,  383 

Bermudas,  solian  rocks  of,  161,  443,  609, 
614 ;  recent  subsidence  of,  444  ;  wind- 
borne  fauna  and  flora  of;  445  ;  red  earth 
of,  458  ;  mangrove  jungles  of,  609 

Bemissartian,  1198 

Benoynia,  936 

Berycidse,  early  forms  of,  1178 

Berycopsis,  1173 

BeUonffia,  1245 

Betula,  1257,  1268,  1288,  1304*,  1315 

Beyrichia,  923,  940,  941,  985,  1006,  1023, 
1031 

Biancone,  1156 

BiUingsdla,  915 

Biotite,  101 

Biotite-olivine-rock,  241 

Birch,  Arctic,  as  evidence  of  cold  climate, 
1288 

Birch,  fossil,  1271,  1276,  1287 

Birds,  supposed  earliest  form^  of,  1090 ; 
oldest  known,  1127*;  Cretaceons,  1175, 
1177*,  1178*,  1208 ;  Tertiary,  1226. 1248, 
1254,  1287,  1295 

"  Birikalk  "  of  Norway,  900 

Birkenia,  942 

Birkhill  Shales,  965 

Bison,  1287,  1297,  1858 

Bison,  geological  action  of,  604  ;  fossil, 
1278   1287 

BUhinia,  1202,  1253,  1287,  1383 

BUhyndla,  1287 

Bitter  spar,  107 

Bitter  waters,  472 

BUHumy  1272 

Bituminous  odour,  140 

Black  as  a  tint  of  rocks,  139 

Blackband  ironstone,  187 

Blackdowu  Beds,  1189 

Blackheath  Beds,  1229,  1280 

Black  Sea,  large  proportion  of  siUpbiiretted 
hydrogen  in  wat«r  of,  47,  628  ;  delta  of 
Danube  in,  516,  517  ;  tides  in,  556 

Blanco  Stage  (Pliocene),  1299 

Blapsidium^  1141 

Blastoids  as  characteristic  fossils,  887  ;  primi- 
tive forms  of,  938  ;  increase  of  in  Devonian 
time,  984 ;  maximum  development  of^ 
1021  ;  extinction  of,  1082 

BUUtina,  1078,  1188,  1278 

Bleaching  in  contact  metamorphism,  768 

Blocks,  erratic.     See  Erratic  Blocks 

Blocks,  volcanic,  172,  275,  754,  755* 

Blood-rain,  444 

Blown  sand,  varieties  of,  161,  origin  o£»  440 

Blow-pipe  tests  for  minerals,  118 

Blue,  as  a  colour  of  rocks,  139 

Blue  muds  of  sea-bottom,  582,  601 

Boar,  Wild,  fossil,  1287,  1272,  1287,  1296 
1856 
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Boghead,  184,  1018,  1026,  1075 

Bog-iron-ore,  96,  187,  194,  612,  812 

BogDor  Beds,  1229,  1231 

Bogoslof,  a  submarine  volcano,  333 

Bogs,  606 

Bohemia,  geological  maps  of,  9 ;  pre-Cambrian 
rocks  of,  901  ;  Cambrian,  928  ;  Siliuian, 
973 ;  Devonian,  993 ;  Carboniferous,  1055  ; 
Permian,  1068,  1074 

Bohnerz,  187,  194 

Bojan  gneiss,  901 

Bolderian  Stage,  1267,  1289 

BoUiOy  979 

BoUxLon,  1128 

Bombs,  volcanic,  172,  274 

Bone-beds,  181,  627,  1039,  1094,  1096 

Bone-caves,  formation  of,  478  ;  preservation 
of  animal  remains  in,  827.  See  also  under 
Fissures 

Bononian,  1148,  1149,  1167 

Bodchoerus,  1273 

Boom,  Clay  of,  1255 

Boracic  acid  at  famaroles,  269,  314 

Borax  lakes,  626 

B&reodon^  1217 

BoreliSy  1240 

Bores,  tidal,  667 

Boricky's  method  of  rock  analysis,  118 

Bomia,  1036 

Borolanite,  222,  223 

Boron  at  volcanic  vents,  269,  314 ;  as  a 
mineralising  agent,  415,  809  ;  in  brine- 
spring,  472 

B&raphagu8,  1299 

Borscale,  93 

Boa,  1293,  1297,  1338,  1358 

Boselaphus,  1297 

Bosnia,  geological  maps  of,  9 

Bosnian  Group,  1106 

Bosses,  structure  and  origin  of,  722 ;  of 
granite,  723  ;  of  other  rocks  than  granite, 
730  ;  effects  of,  on  contiguous  rocks,  730, 
767 ;  influence  of  contiguous  rocks  on, 
731 ;  connection  of,  with  volcanic  action, 
731 ;  association  of,  with  crystalline  schists, 
781 

Bostonite,  219,  220 

Bothnia,  Gulf  of,  change  of  level  in,  377, 
380,  387  ;  glaciation  of,  1332 

BothHocidarU,  939 

BothruOepis,  998,  1006 

BolhriospondyltUy  1145 

Bothrodendron,  991,  1002,  1028 

Bothrolabis,  1273 

Bottom-ice,  189 

BoUoMuruSy  1217 

Boulder-beds,  113,  249,  250,  891,  1057, 
1058,  1069,  1079,  1239 

Boulder-clay,  169,  547,  566,  1309,  1331  ; 
rocks  contorted  under,  648,  669,  1309 

Boulders  in  Carboniferoas  system,  1016  ;  in 
Chalk,  1163  ;  in  Eocene,  1239 

Bourbon,  Isle  of,  297,  323,  836,  339 

Bourffnetia,  1136 


BonrguetierintLS,  1168 

Bournemouth,  leaf-beds  of,  1229,  1232 

Bovev  Tracey,  lignites  of,  1229,  1233. 
1261 

Bowen  Formation  (Queensland),  1068 

Bowlingite,  105 

"Box-stones**  (Pliocene),  1281 

Bracheux,  Sables  de,  1235 

Brachiopoda,  evolution  '  of,  847  ;  earliest 
forms  of,  914*,  915  ;  maximum  develop- 
ment  of,  939,  986  ;  waning  of,  1022,  1088, 
1115 

BmchymetoptiSt  1023 

BrachymyluSy  1144 

Brachyops,  1079 

BrachyphyUum,  1059,  1086,  1133 

Bracklesham  Beds,  1229,  1232 

Bradford  Clay,  1138,  1140,  1142 

Brahmanian  Stage,  1106 

BraincUheriuMt  1278 

BranchwsauruSf  1068 

Brancoceras,  986 

Brandschiefer,  184 

Brauns'  solution,  115 

Brazil,  depth  of  weathered  rock  in,  468  ; 
operations  of  ants  in,  628 

Breakers,  661,  567 

Breaks  in  the  succession  of  organic  remains, 
842,  857 

Breccia,  113,  163,  173,  627  ;  osseous,  181, 
627,  1094,  1287,  1266 

Brecciated  structure,  136 

Breynia,  1272 

Brick-clay,  168 

Brick  -  earth,  161,  460 ;  as  a  Paleolithic 
deposit,  1850 

Bridger  Group,  1243 

Brienz,  Lake  of,  610 

Brine  springs,  451,  472 

"  Brioverian  System  "  (pre- Cambrian),  901 

Brisscpfieustes,  1208 

Brissopsis,  1269 

Britain,  geological  maps  of,  8 ;  Carbonifer- 
ous volcanic  history  of,  174,  176,  275, 
281,  292,  327,  348,  755»-768,  763,  1040, 
1041,  1043,  1045;  pitchstones  of,  149, 
216  ;  trachytes  and  phonolites  of;  226, 
348  ;  andesites  of;  230,  348  ;  basalts  of, 
285  ;   foliated  serpentine  of,  242 ;    Per- 

.  mian  volcanic  history  of,  275,  276,  279, 
281,  292,  348,  761,  761,  1070 ;  Tertiary 
volcanic  history  of,  281,  345,  348,  861, 
1262 ;  fall  of  volcanic  dust  on,  from  Ice- 
land, 295 ;  granophyre  domes  of,  329, 
351  ;  basalt-plateaux  of,  346,  348,  361  ; 
pre-Cambrian  volcanic  action  in,  348,  891 ; 
system  of  dykes  in,  346,  886, 1262  ;  earth- 
quakes in,  359,  363,  364,  371  ;  raised 
beaches  of,  385,  512,  1324,  1325*,  1381  ; 
submerged  forests  of,  389  ;  Qords  of;  391  ; 
subsidence  of  coal-fields  in,  399;  sand- 
4unes  of,  442  ;  landslips  of,  480 ;  river 
action  in,  483,  484,  486,  487,  489,  490, 
493,  507  ;  lowering  of  surface  of  by  chemi- 
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cal  solution,  489 ;  river  terraces  iQ»  507, 
135S  ;  lagoon  barriers  in,  513  ;  tempera- 
tare -observations  in  lakes  of,  520  ;  tides 
in,  558  ;  height  of  waves  in,  561  ;  measnre- 
ments  of  force  of  waves  in,  561 ;  breaker 
action  on  coasts  of,  567,  569,  570*-574  ; 
discoloration  of  sea  around,  after  rain,  577  ; 
estimated  rainfall  and  annual  denudation 
of,  591  ;  submarine  platform  of,  596*  ; 
peat-mosses  of,  607*,  608* ;  isoclinal  fold- 
ing in,  676*  ;  overthrust  faults  in,  691, 
692,  793*,  892*  ;  petrographical  volcanic 
province  in,  707  ;  sequence  of  petr<^raphi- 
cal  types  in,  709  ;  granite  bosses  of,  726*, 
730*,  778  ;  granitisation  in,  729  ;  sills  of, 
733*,  735*,  737*  ;  eruptive  veins  in,  738*; 
dykes  in,  743-747  ;  volcanic  necks  in, 
749*,  751*  ;  occurrence  of  *'  white-trap  '* 
in,  775  ;  contact  metAniorphism  in,  768, 
769,  770,  772,  773,  775,  778  ;  regional 
metamorphism  in,  792  ;  age  of  youngest 
Highland  granites  of,  797  ;  latest  ])lication 
of  Highlands  of,  797,  952  ;  mining  dis- 
tricts of,  815  ;  history  of  the  present 
fauna  and  flora  of,  840 

Britain,  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of,  882  ;  Cam- 
brian series  in,  910  :  Silurian,  942,  945  ; 
Devonian,  988  ;  Carboniferous,  1038  ;  Per- 
mian, 1069  ;  Trias,  1090,  1091  ;  Jurassic, 
1131  ;  Cretaceous,  1180  ;  Eocene,  1229  ; 
Oligocene,  1249  ;  volcanic  plateau  of  Ter- 
tiary age,  1252 ;  «o  Miocene  deposits 
known  in,  1266 ;  Pliocene,  1280  :  great 
uplift  of  south  of,  since  Pliocene  time, 
1282;  glaciatiou  of,  1302,  1306-1307, 
1321,  1328  ;  Recent  or  post-glacial  series 
in,  1358 

Brockram,  1070,  1092 

Broduu  1032 

Bromine  at  volcanic  vents.  269 

Bronsil  Grev  Shales,  923 

Bnmteus,  952,  974,  9S3*,  9^5 

Brontops,  1249 

Bro  nttmav  nis,  1125 

Bronze  section  of  Prehistoric  Period,  1347 

Bronzite,  102 

Brookite,  85 

Brooks  and  Kivers,  481 

BrookselI(u  912 

Brown  as  a  colour  of  rocks,  1 39 

Brown  coal,  182 

IJrown  Coal  (Oligocene),  1256,  1257 

Bruxellian,  1234,  1237 

Bryograptns,  923,  949 

Bryozoa.     Sec  Polyzoa 

Bryvm,  1315  ;  as  a  former  of  calc-sinter, 
611 

Bubtj,  1254 

Bucapra,  1297 

BucciiwfusuSf  1 285 

Bucciniim,  1187,  1253,  1263,  1277,  1333 

BtichicewH,  1213 

Buchites,  1089 

Buckthorn,  fossil,  1165,  1276 


Buhrstone,  166 

Building-stones,   works   on,  7  ;   weatfaering 
'       of,  454 

BulimbuL,  1166 

Bulimus,  1202,  1288,  1297.  1352 

BumastuSj  955 

Bumeliirns,  1249 

Bundnerschiefer,  802,  1099,  1373 

Bunnmen/x^  1243 

Buuter  (Trias),  1091,  1092,  1097,  1102 

Buprestis,  1141 

BupiestiUs,  1133 
I    Burdigalian  Stage,  1267,  1270,  1271 

Burlington  Group,  1061,  1062 

Burrum  Formation  (Queensland),  1161 

Buttercup,  fossil,  1276 
,    Buttes,  437,  465,  1387 

Byssacajithn*^  987 

Bythocypris,  1031 
:    Bytkojwra,  939 

BythotrephiSy  936,  984 

Cactus,  fossil,  1224 
I   Caddis- worm,  fossil,  825  ;  limestones  formed 
!       by,  1254 

CadoceraSf  1143 

Cadoviella,  1116*,  1136 

Cadurcotherium.  1249 

Caen  Stone,  1150 
I    Civnopitheats,  1227,  1234 

Ca-notherium,  1234,  1254,  1268 

Cusalpina^  1232 
'    Caffer  cat  in  Palaeolithic  time,  1353 

Cail lasses  (Eocene),  1236 

Cainozoic  or  Tertiary,  861,  1219 
i    Cidamite.%   1004,   1012,   1019,   1026,  1065, 
I        1085,  1103 

Cidnmithia,  1065 
j    Cidamorladus,  1002,  1028 
.    (UaanvHi.*^ndron,  1019,  1028,  1065,  1075 

Cahmndon,  1 243 

CalamnphyUia,  1086 

Cala  m  opitys,  1028 

('ahuiiostncliys^  1028 

Ca/apttria,  937 

Caiaihium,  920 

Calaveras  skull,  discussion  regarding,  1361 

(•alcaire  Grossier,  1236 

Calcaphanite,  233 

Calcareous,  defined,  137 

rocks  of  organic  origin,  176,  605,  611, 

612-624 

Calcareous  Grit,  1131,  1142 

Valcarina,  1166 

C(dreocrinv.%  938,  984 

Ccdceola,  984,  985* 

Calcite,  91,  99,  106  ;  more  duwble  than 
aragonite,  106,  155,  177,  613 ;  ready 
cleavage  of,  113  ;  concretionary  forms  oU 
135  ;  as  a  petrifying  agent,  474,  831  :  as 
a  constituent  of  invertebrate  skeletons, 
830.     See  aho  under  Calcium-carbouate. 

Calciferous  Group,  978 

Calciferous  Sandstone  Series,  1042 
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Calcium,  proportion  of,  in  outer  part  of 
earth,  83  ;  combinations  of,  85 

Calcium-carbonate  in  sea-water,  46  ;  wide 
diffusion  of,  85  ;  mineral  forms  of,  106  ; 
detection  of,  in  rocks,  117  ;  cycle  of  trans- 
port of,  156  ;  infiltrated  into  calcareous 
rocks  imparts  to  them  a  crystalline  struc- 
ture, 156,  176,  178,  188,  444,  474,  475  ; 
de^xtsits  of,  176,  190,  446  ;  abundantly 
infiltrated  into  rocks,  428  ;  decom])Osing 
influence  o^  470 ;  solubility  of,  471  ;  as 
a  petrifying  medium,  474  ;  wide  diffusion 
of,  among  rocks,  as  a  proof  of  alteration, 
474  ;  in  spring  waters,  470,*  471  ;  in 
rivers,  488,  489  ;  precipitation  of,  in  salt 
lakes,  530,  531  ;  precipitation  of,  in  the 
sea,  579  ;  precipitation  of,  by  plants,  605, 
611  ;  precipitation  of,  by  animals,  612; 
l>ossible  source  of,  from  the  gypsum  of  sea- 
water,  613  ;  in  mineral  veins,  814 

Calcium  -  phosphate,  86,  107,  177,  188, 
626,  830 

Calcium-sulphate  in  sea-water,  46  ;  in  the 
earth's  crust,  86  ;  alteration  of,  to  native 
sulphur,  92  ;  mineral  forms  of,  107  ;  in 
river  water,  488  ;  promotes  precipitation 
of  mud,  492.  See  also  Anhydrite  and 
Gypsum 

Calcium-sulphide,  93,  451 

Calcination  in  contact  metamoi-jihism,  770 

Calc-sinter,  191,  476,  605,  611 

Calderas,  290,  324,  326,  335 

Caledonian  direction  of  plication  in  Europe, 
394 

Calliderma.  1168 

Cfdliosttyma^  1277 

CiiUipteTiiUum,  1035,  1080 

CallipterU,  1065 

fkUlitris,  1223,  1253 

CaWtgnathus,  988 

CallograptuSf  977 

CalUtpcn-a,  939 

Valfopristo(h(.%  1043 

Callovian,  1142,  1149,  1153,  1156,  1157, 
1158,  1160 

Calnceras,  1133,  1134* 

Caloceras  raricostatum,  Zone  of,  1133 

Caloosahatchie  Group,  1298 

Vaiostylis,  937 

Calymene,  941*,  958,  985 

Calyminatotheca,  1026* 

(Jalyptograptus^  955 

iMyptrwa,  1231 

Camarophmia,  986,  1066 

Vamarospira,  986 

Camarotaxhia,  956,  991 

Cambrian  system,  history  of  name  of,  862, 
909,  916  ;  phosphatic  nodules  in,  180  ; 
glauconitic  deposits  in,  181  ;  volcanic 
phenomena  of,  813,  348,  761,  910,  916 
927  ;  stratigraphical  relations  of,  to  pre- 
Cambrian  rocks,  793*,  862 ;  general 
characters  of,  908  ;  rocks  of,  909  ;  fossils 
of,  910  ;   threefold   subdivision  of,  915  ; 


in  Britain,  793*,  888,  915;  in  Scandi- 
navia and  basin  of  Baltic,  924  ;  in  France 
and  Belgium,  927  ;  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 

928  ;  in  Bohemia,  928  ;  in  Poland,  etc., 

929  ;  in  North  America,  929  ;  in  South 
America,  932  ;  in  China,  932 ;  in  India, 
933  ;  in  Australasia,  933 

Cambridge  Greensand,  1 1 75,  1 1 82,  1 1 88 

Camelidie,  evolution  of  the,  847 

CamelopardalU,  1295,  1297 

Camels,  fossil,  1249,  1273,  1317 

Camelns,  1297 

Campagna,  Roman,  1292 

Campanieu,  1196,  1201 

Campanile^  1225* 

Campinian  Sands,  1337 

Camptomus^  1179 

Camptouite,  224,  225 

CamplopferiSj  1098 

Camjifosctv  ms^  1144 

Canada,  geological  maps  of,  10  ;  deforma- 
tion of  land -surface  in,  381,  387  ;  rivers  of, 
498  ;  great  lakes  of,  519, 523*  ;  frozen  lakes 
and  rivers  of,  532,  533  ;  pre-Cambrian 
rocks  of,  868,  876,  879,  902,  930; 
Silurian,  977  ;  Devonian,  997  ;  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  1013  ;  Carboniferous,  1061  ; 
Trias,  1109;  Cretaceous,  1210,  1216; 
Oligocene,  1260;  glaciation  of,  1302, 
1307,  1340.  1344 

Canary  Islands,  326,  341,  347 

Canccllana,  1226,  1248,  1263 

Vanceilophycns^  1151 

Cancrinite,  221 

Caniinartes^  1299 

Canis,  1287,  1297,  1336 

Cannel  (Parrot)  coal,  184 

Cannon-shot  gravel,  1 323 

Cafious,  504,  1382*.  1383,  Frontispiece* 

Cape  Colony,  pre-Cambrinn  rocks  in,  905  ; 
Carl)oniferous,  1056  ;  Permian,  1079  ; 
Trias,  1109 

Cape  Fairweather  Beds,  1274 

Capercailzie,  bones  of,  in  shell  mounds, 
1360 

Cape  Verde  Islands,  341,  347 

C(tpitosau7*vif^  1097 

Cftpra^  1297 

Capretihfs,  1293,  1358 

Caprina.  1170,  1212 

Caprini'la^  1170 

Caprofinay  1170 

( 'op  If  I  If  s^  986 

Caradoc  Group,  945,  947 

Carbides,  possible  sources  of  hydrocarbons 
and  of  graphite  in  earth's  crust,  86,  270, 
318,  879;  possible  connection  of,  with 
some  volcanic  phenomena,  270,  357 

Carbon,  proportion  of,  in  outer  i>art  of 
earth,  83  ;  fundamental  element  of  or- 
jjanic  life,  86  ;  combinations  of,  86  ;  nn- 
combined,  or  native,  in  rocks,  91 

Carbon -monoxide  in  rocks,  86,  142 

Carbonaceous,  defined,  137  ;  deposits,  181 
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Carbonas  (mining  term),  819 

Carbonates,  106,  117,  158;  alkaline,  de- 
composing power  of,  414,  470,  699  ;  for- 
mation of,  by  rain,  452  ;  by  nndergronud 
water,  473  j  by  the  sea,  566  ;  by  organic 
acids,  599 

Carbon-dioxide  (carbonic  acid),  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, 36,  449,  1019  ;  in  sea- water,  46  ; 
composition  of,  86  ;  solubility  of;  86,  449  ; 
in  rocks,  86,  106,  142,  143  ;  at  volcanic 
vents,  268,  313,  314,  357,  469  ;  at  mnd 
volcanoes,  318  ;  in  coal-mines,  427  ;  in 
rain,  449, 450  ;  solvent  power  of,  451  ;  in 
soil,  460,  469  ;  removal  of,  from  atmo- 
sphere by  plants,  597  ;  geological  action 
of,  possibly  often  initiated  by  organic 
acids,  598 ;  supposed  former  greater 
amount  of,  in  atmosphere,  35, 1019  ;  varia- 
tions in  amount  of  atmospheric,  invoked 
to  explain  changes  of  climate,  1327 

Oarbonia,  1031 

Caa-bonicola,  1023,  1031,  1077 

Carboniferous  Limestone,  conditions  of  de- 
posit of,  652,  657  ;  volcanic  zones  in, 
755;  fossils  of, « 1025;  description  of, 
1039 

Carboniferous  Slate,  1046 1 

Carboniferous  System,  volcanic  phenomena 
in,  348,  765*-758,  763,  1015,  1040,  1041, 
1043,  1045,  1046,  1047,  1058,  1061  ;  re- 
appearance of  organisms  from  lower  hori- 
zons in,  856  ;  detailed  account  of,  1014  ; 
rocks  forming,  1014  ;  two  phases  of  sedi- 
mentation in,  1014  ;  origin  of  coal  of, 
1017  ;  marine  fauna  of,  1020  ;  flora  of, 
1025  ;  supposed  proofs  of  glaciation  in, 
1050,  1057,  1059;  in  Europe,  1037, 
1051  ;  in  Britain,  1038 ;  in  Africa,  1056  ; 
in  Asia,  1057  ;  in  Australasia,  1058 

CarchaHas,  1298 

Carcharodon,  1242,  1265, 1269,  1289 

Cardiaster,  1168 

Cardiaster  fossarius.  Zone  of,  1182,  1189 

Cardinia,  1116 

Cardiocarpus,  1028,  1031* 

Cardioceras,  1119,  1142,  1145 

Cardioceras  alternaus.  Zone  of,  1145 

cordatum.  Zone  of,  1142 

Cardiodon,  1142 

Cardiol4X,  947,  962*,  986 

CardiopUrU,  1012,  1036 

CardUa,  1088,  1237,  1257,  1263,  1264*, 
1277 

Cardium,  1088,  1116,  1169,  1225',  1248, 
1263,  1277,  1331 

Carentonien,  1196,  1200 

Carinthian  Stage  (Trias),  1101,  1103,  1106 

CariocarUj  949 

Camallite,  108,  190,  1074 

Carnivora,  evolution  of  the,  848 ;  fossil 
forms  of,  1226,  1227,  1249,  1254,  1265, 
1273,  1278,  1297,  1299,  1315, 1317,  1353 

CarpinitSf  1263 

Oaipolithus,  1028,  1075 


Carps,  fossil,  1268 

Carstone  (Cretaceous),  1182,  1184, 1189 

Oaryocrinus,  938 

Oaryomanon,  937 

Caryophyllia,  1167,  1257 

CaryospoTiffia,  937 

Caspian  Sea,  originally  a  part  of  the  ocean. 
41,  42  ;  average  depth  of,  49  ;  oil  springs 
of,  185,  319;  mud  volcanoes  of,  318; 
sand  dunes  of,  443  ;  account  oi;  527 ; 
salts  in  water  of,  529 

CoMuz,  1165,  1232 

Cassian  Beds  (Trias),  1101,  1102,  1103, 
1106 

CaasianeUoy  1088 

Ckissidaria,  1231,  1252,  1271,  1283 

Ca8si8,  1231,  1263,  1283 

Caatanea,  1257,  1292 

C<utocnnu8,  938 

CasUyr,  1287 

Cat,  fossil,  1263,  1278 

Cataclastic  structure,  135,  421 

Catathlanis,  1243 

Oatopygua,  1189 

Catskill  Sandstone,  997 

Caiuru3,  1122,  1147 

CaulinUes,  1165 

OatUopieris,  997,  1026,  1066,  1085 

Caustic  action  of  igneous  rocks,  710,  731. 
775 

Cave-bear,  1355, 1358 

Cave-men  (PalaBolithic),  probable  life  of. 
1365  ;  carvings  and  frescoes  by,  1355 

Cavernous  structure,  133 

Caverns,  earthquakes  caused  by  collapse  of 
roofs  of,  369,  479  ;  evidence  of  upheav&I 
from  sea-worn,  383  ;  formation  of,  in  cal- 
careous rocks  by  solution,  477*  ;  preficr- 
vation  of  animal  remains  in,  827 ;  con- 
taining Palseolithic  deposits,  1350 ;  with 
Neolithic  remains,  1368,  1359 

Cavities,  liquid  and  gas-filled,  in  cr\-8tals, 
142,  410 

Ceboehoerus,  1284,  1255 

Celestine,  86 

OeUaria,  1168 

CdUpma^  1246,  1274 

Cellular  structure,  133 

Cellulose,  830 

Gdiiie*,  1089 

Cementing  materials  of  sedimentary  rocks, 
160,  164,  416 

Cement-stone,  191 

Cement-stone  Group  (Scotland),  1048 

Cenomanian,  1182,  1189,  1194, 1196, 1200, 
1203,  1206,  1207 

Cenlroctras^  986 

CenironeUdj  986 

Cephalaspia,  942,  1004*,  1005 

CephalUes,  1167 

CephdLogaUy  1254 

Oephalograjpi\ay  968 

Cephalonia,  ** sea-mills"  o%  354 

Cephalopoda,  palsontological  value  of,  837 
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1088,    1118 ;     evolution    of   the,    846  ; 

earliest   forms  of,    914*,   915 ;   contrast 

between  Palseozoic  and   Mesozoic,   1082  ; 

reached  their  climax  in  Triassic  time,  1088  ; 

began  to  wane   in  Jurassic   time,  1118  ; 

Cretaceous  types  of,  1171 
C^phtdothecos  1012 
Ceramoporella,  989 

C^atiocaris,  922,  940,  941,  958*.  1024 
CeratUes,  1087* 
Ceratitoids,     characteristic     of    the     early 

Mesozoic  ages,  1083 
Ceratogaulus,  1278 
Ceratopa,  1176 
Ceratops  Beds,  1244 
Omtopy^e,  922 

Ceratopyge  Limestone,  968,  969 
Ceratodus,  1005,  1089,  1041 
C€rato9auTu$y  1126 
Ceriopora,  1115,  1189 
Cerithium,  1117,  1170,  1225*.  1248,  1268, 

1300 
Cerithium  Stage  (Vienna  basin),  1268 
Ceromya,  1140 

Om«,  1268,  1285,  1297,  1355 
Cetacea,  fossil,  1261 
Ceiiosaurus,  1125,  1145 
Chabasite,  104 
Chaitetes,  1021 
Chalcedony,  89,  831 
ChaLicoiherium,  1249,  1265,  1297 
Chalk,   155*,  179  ;   phosphatic,  187,  627  ; 

absorbent  power  of,  410 ;   alteration  of, 

into  marble,  722  ;  composition  and  origin 

of,  1162 
Chalk,  divisions  of  the,  1182,  1189 
Chalk  Marl,  1182,  1190 
Chalk  Bock,  1192 
Chalybeate  springs,  471,  476 
Chalybite,  107 
Chama,  1226,  1283 
ChanuBcypariSf  1236 
Chammr&ps,  1231 
Champlain  period,  1319,  1344 
ChampsasaurtiSf  1217 
Changamiera,  1206 
Chara,  524,  525,    605,    611,    1185,    1235, 

1247*,  1270 
Chart  Group  (India),  1160 
Charmouthian  Stage,  1151,  1152 
Chasmqps  {Phacopa),  967 
Chattahoochee  Beds,  1272 
C*hazy  Limestone,  978 
CheircuxLnthu8,  1005 
Cheirodu^,  1031*,  1032 
Cheirolipis  (conifer),  1110;  1140 
Cheirolepis  (fish),  1005 
CheirosauruSf  1089 
Cheirotherium,  1089 
Chtiritrus,  922,  940,  941,  985 
Chellean  Series,  1849 
CheUme,  1147,  1173,  1207,  1237 
Chelonia,  appeared  in  Mesozoic  time,  1122 
Chdydra^  1254 


Chemical  analysis  of  rocks,  116  ;  synthesis, 
119  ;  action,  rise  of  temperature  from, 
400 

Ohemniizia^  1103 

Chemung  Group,  997 

Chert,  180,  195,  625,  831,  1015,  1041 

Chesapeake  Beds,  1272 

Chester  Group,  1061,  1062 

Chestnut,  fossil,  1224,  1294 

ChevTotains,  fossil,  1249 

Chiastolite,  103,  428,  779 

Chiastolite-slate  or  schist,  248,  779,  780 

Chicago,  future  submergence  of,  387 

Chick  weed;  fossil,  1276 

Chidra  Group  (India),  1079 

Chilled  edges  of  intrusive  rocks,  728,  732, 
735,  739.  745,  747 

Chirtifera^  1255 

Chimseroids,  fossil,  9^8,  990 

Chimborazo,  324,  329 

China,  geological  map  of  part  of,  10;  dust- 
drift  of,  439 ;  loess  of,  439 ;  pre-Cambrian 
rocks  of,  906  ;  pre-Palaeozoic  erosion  in, 
908  ;  Cambrian,  932  ;  Silurian,  979  ; 
Devonian,  996  ;  Carboniferous,  1057 

China-clay,  105 

Chione,  1216,  1245,  1299 

Chipola  Beds,  1272 

Chirox,  1243 

Chitin,  830 

Chitra,  1297 

Chlamysy  1169 

Chlorides,  108  ;  in  solution  in  brine-springs, 
472 

Chlorine,  proportion  of,  in  outer  part  of 
eartli,  83  ;  combinations  of,  87,  108  ;  at 
volcanic  vents,  269,  307  ;  influence  of,  in 
crystallisation  of  rocks,  407,  415 

Chlorite,  105,  474 

Chlorite-schist,  253 

Chloritic  Marl,  1182, 1188,  1190 

Chloritisation,  791 

Chloritoid,  105 

GhoanoceraSy  940 

Ghwropotamv^  1234,  1251,  1267 

ChceromcTus,  1234 

Chondres  (cosmic  dust),  584 

Chondrites,  927,  936,  984,  1258 

Ghonetes,  939.  986,  1022,  1066 

GhonetinOj  1066 

Gfumostrophidy  986 

GhorisastraBa,  1141 

Choristoceras,  1089 

Chriacusy  1243 

"Christiania  period,"  1319 

Christmas  IsUnd  (Indian  Ocean),  336,  338, 
341,  622,  626,  791 

Chromite,  97 

Chromium,  proportion  of,  in  outer  part  of 
earth,  83  ;  combinations  of,  87 

Ghryaichthya,  1298 

Ghrysodomua,  1277,  1280*,  1286* 

Chrysolite,  102 

Chrysotile,  105,  242 
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Chuaria,  906 

Cidaris,  1087,  1103,  1116*,  1168,  1271 

Ciininite,  228 

Cinu^estea,  1179 

Ciindichthys,  1173 

CimoLiosaunis,  1141,  1176,  1246 

Cimoloflon,  1179 

dmolomys,  1179 

Ciuder  Cone,  California,  345 

Cinmimomum,  1164*,  1230,  1247,  1262*, 
1276,  1292 

Cionodon,  1217 

Cipollino,  192,  251 

Cirques  or  Comes,  1387 

Cis^iis,  1262 

Citric  acid,  use  of,  in  rock  examination,  117 

Civet,  fossil,  1249 

CladUcites,  1089 

ClacUscus,  1035 

Cl(uioch/mvs,  1021 

Cladocycius,  1173 

Cladodus,  1024,  1025 

CladapMebis,  1085,  1112,  1185 

Cladophyllia-,  1154 

Cladopora^  937 

Cladoselache,  988 

Cladijodon,  1089 

ClwrnHlotu,  1243 

Claiborne  Beds,  1242 

Claosaunis^  1177 

Clarius,  1298 

Clastic  structui-e,  185,  150,  154,  155* 

Clastic  Rocks,  characters  of,  113 

aiathnxlicfiion,  984 

CMhropteriH,  1085,  1138 

Olausilia^  1238,  1293, 1352 

Climdiihe.s,  1225* 

Clay,  98  ;  search  for  fossils  in,  853 

Clay-ironstone,  107,  187,  195,  647,  1016 

Clay-rocks,  167,  169,  247 

Clay-slate,  170,  217,  425;  "needles"  of, 
171,  773,  792  ;  metals  found  in,  809 

Cleavage,  Cleaved  structure,  134,  170,  417*, 
418*,  420*  ;  in  large  masses  of  rock,  684  ; 
relation  of,  to  foliation,  Q%i) 

Cleidnphorius  948* 

Cleithrolepis,  1109 

CletMhn'a,  1271 

ClepHifilrops,  1069 

CV/V/u^-^w,  1215 

Clirt -debris,  160,  164 

Cliinaramminay  1020 

aiumcofjraptu.%  938,  946,  947 

Climate,  atlected  by  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  air,  36  ;  influence  of  sea  on, 
565  ;  indicated  by  fossils,  834,  853,  943, 
94  4,  1019,  1129,  1222,  1276;  distribution 
of,  in  Jurassic  time,  1129  ;  in  Tertiary 
time,  1222,  1232,  1271  :  gradual  refri- 
geration  of,  in  late  Tertiary  time,  1276, 
1278,  1288,  1293,  1301,  1325 

CUnudim,  1007 

Clinkstone,  226 

Clinochlore,  105 


Clinochlore-scbist,  253 

Clinometer,  668* 

Clinton  Group,  977 

Clumiles,  1107 

CliswphyUum,  1021 

Clitambonites,  932,  940 

CUmocrinuSy  944 

Clonograptus,  932,  946,  949 

Clouds,  formation  of,  447 

Clupea,  1207 

Clupeids,  early  forms  of,  1173,  1207 

Clyde  Beds,  1330 

ClydonautU%i8,  1088 

Cfyjfeasfer,  1245,  1267 

Ciypeus,  1115 

Ciymenoids  and  dymenia,  986 

Clymejwnaviilus,  1088 

Coal,  characters  of,  182  ;  varieties  of,  183*  : 
analyses  of,  184  ;  effects  of_  destroctire 
distillation  of,  318 ;  not  materially  affected 
by  being  depressed  8000  or  10,000  feet. 
399  ;  formation  of,  from  vegetable  matter, 
427  ;  number  of  cubic  feet  to  a  ton  of.  in 
air  and  in  sea-water,  568  ;  channels  of 
contemporaneous  origin  in,  639  ;  usually 
associated  with  fii*eclay  or  shale,  650*  ; 
persistence  of  seams  of,  651 ;  joints  in.  660 : 
made  columnar  by  contact  metamorpliism. 
769*,  770;  mode  of  occurrence  of,  1016: 
origin  of,  1017,  1018,  1026 

Coal-dust,  effect  of  pressure  on,  417 

Coal-measures,  1047  et  seq. 

Coal-swamps,  p^deeontology  of  the,  1025 

Coast-lines,  54 

Coblenzien,  992 

Cnbus,  1297 

Coccolite,  102 

Ci>ccvst€HJi,  987,  988, 1004* 

CocJUiodus,  1024 

CtKhloceras,  1089 

Cockroaches,  fossil  1032,  1033 

Cod,  fossil,  1258,  i285 

Ctdaster,  984,  1022 

Coif  acanthus,  1025 

Ccplenterata,    relative  palaeontological  value 
of,  832 

Caloceras,  1139 

Caloiitfs,  1192 

Co:/on(wlih(s,  1023 

Civloptychium,  1167 

(Mosmilia,  1193 

Colurm,  1210 

CosniteSy  957 

Oeiiograptus,  938 

Cacnofhyris,  1096 

Coking  of  carbonaceous  substances  in  cootact 
metamorphism,  770 

C(>f€oloides^  916 

Coieohts,  915 

Colloid,  89 

Cdlyrites,  1115,  1168 

Cokdon^  1249 

Colonies,  Barrande's  doctrine  of,  975 

Colorado  Formation,  1214 
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Colorado   River,  slope   of,   486  ;   gorges  of, 

502*,  1385  ;  sectiona  of  caflou  of,  1382*  ; 

view  of  cafioti  of,  Frontispiece* 
Coloration  iu  coutact-metamorpliisni,  768 
CoioastKhelys,  1297 
Coiurtiba,  1254 
CUumbella,  1284 
Columnar  structure,  136,  212,  306,  663,  745, 

751,  758*,  760 
ColumnqportL,  937 
Comauche  series,  1212 
Onnbophyllunu,  984 
Compact  texture,  128,  130,  135 
Composition  as  a  basis  for  the  classification 

of  igneous  rockM,  199 
Compression,  effects  of,  on  rocks,  415,  429, 

681,  685 
Compsemya,  1214 
CompjtofffuUhuSj  1125 
Comstock  Lode,  811 
CoTvacodoUj  1243 
Coiiekicolites,  939 
Conchodusy  1011 
Conchoidal  fracture,  138 
Concretions  and  concretionary  structure,  91, 

135,  206,  585,  646 
Coudrusieu,  991 

Cone-iu-cone  structure,  421,  648 
Conemangh  Series,  1061 
Cones  de  dejection,  505* 
Cones,  volcanic,  263,  264,  265*,  266*,  290*, 

297*,  320*    322,  327*,  830*,  331*,  333. 

340*,   342*,   345;    denudation    of,   322, 

332,    333,    334,    339;    growth    of    sub- 
oceanic,  341 
Conformability,  820* 
Confusastrxa,  1154 
Cungeria,  1263,  1285*,  1293,  1294 
Congeria  Stage,  1293,  1294 
Conglomerate,    113,    135,    163 ;    associated 

with   sandstone  rather  than  shale,  650; 

local  nature  of,  651*  ;  volcanic,  173,  276  ; 

schistose,  250  ;  deformation  of  pebbles  of, 

419  ;  pre-Cambrian,  899,  900 
Conglomeratic  stnicture,  135 
Coniacien,  1196,  1201 
Conifers,    fossil,    1002,    1029,    1066,    1085, 

1086*,  1113,  1165,  1223,  1247* 
ConinjUem,  1112,  1140 
Coniosaurusy  1175 
Coniston  Gnts  and  Flags,  964 

Limestone,  947,  949,  950 

Conites,  1198 

Conocardiuin,  978,  990,  1021*,  1022 

ConocephalUes,  927 

Con/w/f/peus^  1168 

ronoomjphe,  912*,  914,  941 

CoDodout8,  913,  942 

Cofu^rbis,  1233 

ConorycteSy  1243 

Consolidation,  crystals  of  first  and  second, 

153,  196  ;  of  rocks,  416,  417,  617,  624 
Constdlarioy  939 
Contact-minerals,  773 


Continents,  disposition  of,  47  ;  antiquity  of, 
47,  397,  586,  829,  1365  ;  mean  height  of, 
48  ;  origin  of,  due  to  continued  uplifts 
along  lines  of  weakness  iu  earth's  crust, 
1366  ;  geological  evolution  of,  1374 

Contraction  of  rocks  in  passing  from  glass  to 
stone,  408 

Cmiularia,  914*,  940,  1023*,  1117 

Conus,  1170,  1225*,  1263,  1290 

Convection -currents  of  water  influence  tern* 
perature  of  earth's  crust,  64 

Coombe-rock,  1329 

Coon  Butte,  325 

Copper-oxide  at  volcanic  vents,  269 

Copper -chloride  at  volcanic  vents,  307 

Coprolites,  181,  187,  825 

Coquina,  614 

Conils  with  calcite  or  aragonite  skeletons, 
613  ;  earliest  known  fonns  of,  912,  937  ; 
as  indicating  former  conditions  of  cliiuate, 
943  ;  Silurian,  948,  957  ;  Devonian,  984, 
997  ;  Carboniferous,  1017*,  1021 ;  Triassic, 
1086  ;  extinction  of  rugose,  1086  ;  develop- 
ment of  perforate,  1086  ;  Jurassic,  1114*, 
1133, 1144, 1149, 1151,  1166  ;  CYetaceous, 
1167  ;  Oligocene,  1247 

Coral  Rag,  1142,  1144 

Coral  ?reefs,  as  evidence  of  upheaval,  382,  621; 
as  evidence  of  subsidence,  390,  619  ;  most 
vigorous  where  marine  currents  are  most 
marked,  577  ;  literature  of,  614  ;  condi- 
tions for  growth  of,  615,  619  ;  composi- 
tion of  the  limestone  rock  formed  by,  616, 
623  ;  oolitic  limestone  formed  on,  617  ; 
Darwin's  theory  of;  618;  Atoll,  616*, 
018*,  619  ;  Fringing,  618*  ;  Barrier,  618*, 
619*  ;  newer  views  regaixling  the  theory 
of,  619  ;  do  not  necessarily  prove  sub- 
sidence, 622 ;  fossil,  are  comparatively 
thiuj  623  ;  ascertained  thickness  of  recent 
and  fossil,  623  ;  earlieiit  known,  938 

Coral -rock,  178 

Corallian  Formation,  1114, 1131, 1142, 1144, 
1153,  1155,  1156 

CoralliophagOy  1283 

Corallium,  1208 

Corax,  1192 

Corbicvla,  1161.  1209,  1225*.  1248,  1268, 
1284,  1331 

Corbida,  1103,  1187,  1225*,  1260,  1269 

CorbtUvniyOy  1256 

Cordaitacea3  (Cordaitales),  an  early  generalised 
or  synthetic  type,  846,  1002,  1028 

CordUiites,  1002,  1019,  1028,  1066 

Cordierite,  103 ;  in  contact-metamorphism, 
773,  779 

Cordevolian  Group,  1106 

Cormorants,  fossil,  1254,  1287 

Cornbrash,  1131,  1137,  1138,  1141,  1142, 
1158 

Cornel,  fossil,  1287 

Comiferoiis  Limestone,  987,  997 

Cornstone,  191 

Comubianite,  778 
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Cornulites,  939 

Comus,  1243 

CoToniceras^  1152 

Corries  or  Cirques,  1887 

Corrosion-zone  of  crystals  in  a  magma,  141 

Corsite,  138*,  224 

Cortlandtite,  241 

Corundum,  84,  95,  97  ;  artificial  production 
of,  406,  409,  418,  415 

Corylm,  1217,  1252 

CorymbitcnnxM,  944 

CoryneUa,  1086,  1114,  1166 

CorynoideSj  950 

CaryphocUm,  1227,  1234,  1243 

Coryphodon  Beds,  1243 

Coscinopora,  1167 

Coseguina,  eruptions  of,  293,  295 

Coseismic  lines,  365 

Cosnuicanihus,  1005,  1011 

Cosmic  dust,  93  ;  exceedingly  slow  accumula- 
tion of,  in  ocean  abysses,  584* 

Cosmoceras,  1119,  1142 

Cosmoceras  ornatum,  Zone  of,  1142 

Cosmogony  and  Geology,  13 

CoatnoseriSj  1114 

Cosorix,  1273 

Coticule,  172 

Cotoneaster,  1223 

Cotopaxi,  volcanic  phenomena  of,  264,  268, 
270,  277,  284,  285, 292,  293, 310, 812, 322 

Cotton-grass,  fossil,  1276 

**  Country,"  **  country -rock,"  as  mining  terms, 
812 

Couseranite,  104 

Coutchiching  Series,  904 

Crag,  Bridlington,  1329 

ChUlesford,  1280,  1281,  1286 

Coralline   (Bryozoan,  White,   SuflFolk), 

1280,  1281,  1283 

Fluvio-marine  (Norwich,  Mammalifer- 

ous),  1280,  1281,  1284 

Red  (Butley,  Newboum,  Oakley,  Wal- 
ton), 1280,  1281,  1283 

Scrobicularia,  1286 

Weybourn,  1280,  1281,  1286 

Cranes,  fossil,  1254 

CrangopsiSj  1024 

Omnia,  939,  948*,  985,  1022,  1136 

Crannoges  or  lake  dwellings,  1360 

CroMoidla,  1211,  1282,  1261,  1272,  1298 

Crassatellina,  1215 

OrassiUierium^  1255 

Crater  lakes,  324 

Craters,  lunar,  32  ;  of  volcanoes,  264,  297*, 
321*,  322,  323*,  324,  327*,  329*,  830*, 
331*,  836*,  337*,  338*,  340*,  342*,  343 

Cray-fish,  geological  action  of,  601 

Credneria,  1164 

Creeks,  55 

Ore7naiopleris,  1085 

Crenic  acid,  598 

Creodonts,  or  primitive  carnivores,  1227, 
1229,  1237,  1243,  1249,  1265,  1274 

Creosaurus,  1169 


On^idula,  1298 

Cretaceous  system,  metamorphism  of  parts 
of;  804,  1215;  aecount  of,  1161  ;  floim  of, 
1163  ;  fauna  of,  1166  ;  in  Europe,  IISO- 
1208  ;  in  Britein,  1180-1194  ;  in  Franoe 
and  Belgium,  1195  ;  in  Germany,  1202 ;  in 
Switzerland  and  Uie  Alps,  1204  ;  in  the 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  1206:  in 
Russia,  1207 ;  in  Denmark,  1208 ;  in 
Scandinavia,  1208  ;  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
1208;  in  India,  1209;  in  Japan,  1209: 
in  North  America,  1180,  1210-1217  :  in 
South  America,  1217 ;  in  Australasia, 
1218 ;  volcanic  rocks  in,  1214,  1217 

CricetuA,  1352 

Oricodus,  987 

Crinoids,  earliest  known,  912,  938 ;  col- 
minated  in  Paheozoic  time,  912 ;  char- 
acters of  Paleozoic,  913,  938,  984  ;  Meso- 
zoic  diminution  of,  1082,  1114 

Crinoidal  limestone,  179 

Crioceras,  1170*,  1172 

Orisina,  1168 

GrUteUaria,  1183,  1166*,  1242 

Critical  point  in  temperature,  72 ;  water 
vapour  in  lava  above,  267,  294 

Croatan  Group,  1298 

Crocodiles,  fossil,  1089,  1122,  1127,  1137. 
1175,  1231 

CroeodUus,  1297 

Cromer  Forest-bed  Group,  1286 

Cronstedtite,  105 

Orossopodiaf  989 

Crotalocrinus,  944,  967 

Crumpling  of  rocks,  679* 
,  Crush-conglomerate  or  breccia,  164,  260,  6^3 

Crushing,  effects  of;  on  terrestrial  crust,  135, 
164,  249,  250,  352;  metamorphism  due 
to,  261,  252,  681,  788 ;  experiments  on 
heat  developed  by,  852,  400  ;  effecU  of,  on 
rocks,  429,  681 

Crust  of  the  earth,  no  trace  of  earliest,  14, 
21 ;  use  of  tenn,  57  ;  isogeothenns  in, 
61,  62,  893,  896,  896,  899  ;  temperatan- 
gradients  in,  62,  412,  1366  ;  arguments 
for  thinness  of,  65,  67,  852  ;  estimated  at 
1  per  cent  of  the  earth's  semi-diameter, 
73 ;  composition  of,  81  ;  predominant 
minerals  of,  109 ;  effects  of  crashing  on, 
352  ;  earthquake  origins  in,  370 ; 
supposed  downward  or  double  bulging  of, 
in  contraction,  1366,  1871  ;  terrestrial 
features  due  to  disturbances  of,  1867 

Crustacea,  early  forms  of,  912*,  918 ;  con- 
trast between  Pala^zoic  and  Hesocoic, 
1119 

Oruziana,  918,  978 

Cryolite,  87,  107, 190 

Orypkwua,  984 

Crj^miia,  1136 

Cryptoclastic  texture,  185 

Oryptoccenia^  1141 

CryptocrinuM,  988 

Cryptocrystalline,  128 
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Crtfptodan,  1299 

Cryptodracoy  1144 

OryptograpiuSy  947 

OryptomerUeSy  1140 

CrypUmellay  986 

Cryptoperthite,  221 

Crystals  of  rock  constitaents,  141 ;  (wcondary 
enlargement  of,  142,  162,  166  ;  negative, 
142,  189,  211  ;  of  more  than  one  con- 
solidation, 153 

Crystalline,  defined,  89,  127  ;  stractare, 
superinduced  by  infiltration  of  calcium 
carbonate,  156,  176,  178,  188,  444,  474, 
475  ;  by  pressure,  416 

Rocks  of  aqueous  origin,  188 

Schists,  244,   785,   863;    problem  of 

origin  and  age  of,  864  ;  obscurity  of 
the  tectonic  structure  of,  866  ;  no  law  of 
mineral  sequence  yet  established  in,  866  ; 
dtpculty  in  forming  nomenclature  for, 
867  ;  proposal  of  the  term  pre-Cambrian 
as  a  general  designation  for,  868  ;  lowest 
gneisses  and  schists  of,  869 ;  no  true 
bedding  in,  866,  869  ;  regarded  as  parts 
of  the  original  crust  of  the  earth,  864, 
870 ;  regarded  as  the  deposits  of  a 
primeval  ocean,  864,  871 ;  considered  as 
essentially  eruptive  and  intrusive  rocks, 
865,  872 ;  no  stratigraphical  sequence 
recognisable  among,  875  ;  possibly  some- 
times connected  with  volcanic  action,  875 

Crystalliue-granular,  128 

CrystaUites,  69,  142,  148,  149*,  152,  196  ; 
artificial  formation  of,  404,  414  ;  produced 
in  contact-metamorphism,  770,  772 

Crystallisatiou  of  eruptive  rocks,  715 

Ctenaeantkus,  987,  1025,  1081 

CUnacodoHy  1159 

CUmis,  1112 

Ctenocerasy  940 

CUnocrimiS,  992 

CUnodotUa,  914*,  940 

Ctmodusy  1024,  1025,  1031,  1073 

Ctenopkyllumy  1086 

Ctenoptychiu8y  1024,  1081 

Ctenopyge,  923 

Cuba,  upraised  coral  reefs  of,  382 

CueuUtBay  985*,  986,  1189,  1230,  1274 

CueuUeUoy^b^ 

Culm,  1020,  1034,  1086,  1039,  1051,  1054, 
1065 

Cuma,  1251 

CfunninghamiteSy  1165 

Cktpania,  1231 

CupressiniUSy  1223 

Cupressinooeylony  1252,  1256 

Cfupressocrinus,  984 

Cupreasusn  1257 

CupulariOy  1282 

CurculioniteSy  1141 

Current-bedding,  636 

Currents,  oceanic,  446,  515,  558,  565,  577| 

CurtonottUy  986 

Curvature  of  rocks,  672 


CuapidariOy  1209 

Custard-apples,  fossil,  1251 

"  Cutters  "  or  Dip-joints,  660 

CyathaspiSy  942,  959 

CyatheUeSy  1055 

Cyathinoy  1257 

Cyathocrinusy  948.  957,  989,  991,  1020* 

CycUhophcray  1141 

Cyathophyllumy  937,  948,  984,  1017*,  1021 

GybeU,  949 

Cybium,  1255 

GycadeUay  1113 

Cyeadeoideoy  1138,  1185 

Cycadeoapermumy  1086 

Cycadilesy  1086,  1133 

Cycads,  Mesozoic  profusion  of,  1086,  1112, 

1113* 
Cycasy  1165 
Cfyclusy  1287 
Cycloceras,  940 
Cydognathusy  922 
CydolUeSy  1167 
Cydoldbusy  1058 
Cydonemay  940,  947 
Cyclones,  geological  effects  of,  437,  562 
Oydophorusy  1202 
Cydopidiusy  1273 

CydcpUrviy  1010,  1026,  1077,  1086 
C^ydaatigmoy  987,  991,  1002,  1036 
Cydoatomoy  1238,  1253,  1268 
Cylichnoy  1261 
Cylicocriniis,  984 
Oytnalochito7ty  1066 
Cynardusy  1273 
Cynocephalwy  1297 
CynodictUy  1255 
Cynodony  1227,  1234 
Cynodracoy  1090 
Oyno8uchu8y  1089 
Gyphaspis,  958*,  985 
Cyphocrinus,  936 
Cj^hoaomoy  1168 
Cyprwa,  1226,  1263,  1282 
Cypress-swamps,  1018 
GypricardeUcLy  986 
GypricardiOy  1136 
GypricardinicLy  990 
Gypriddlinoy  1023. 
Cypriden-Schiefer,  989,  991 
GypridiiiOy  941,  985 
Cyprinoy  1116,  1187,  1230,  1277,  1331 
GypriSy  1148 

Cyrenay  1147,  1185,  1225*,  1248,  1292 
GyrtenchceraSy  940 
Gyrtia,  940,  986 
GyrtinOy  990 

GyHoeerasy  915,  947,  974,  986,  1023,  1066 
Gyrtodymenioy  994 
Cyrtodanta,  940 
Gyrtogmptusy  938 
Gyrtolitesy  940 
Gyrtopleuritesy  1104 
Gyrtaih€cay  921 
Cystideans,    as    characteristic  fossils,   837, 
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913 ;  earliest  known,  912, 913*  ;  maximum 
development  of,  938  ;  diminution  of,  984  ; 
extinction  of.  1066,  1082 

Ct/stiphyllum,  937,  984,  990 

(Jifth^re,  949,  1023,  1135 

Ci/therm,  1226,  1247* 

Cytherdla,  941,  1031,  1135 

Cijtherideay  1087,  1141 

Daclte,  228,  231 

Dacosa  urus^  1144 

Ihicrydium^  1245 

Jjacrytheri  u  /y<,  1249 

Uartylioceras,  1133,  1136' 

Dactyl ioceras  annulatum.  Zone  of,  1133 

commune,  Zone  of,  1133 

Dactyloiditeji,  912 

Dadoxylmi,  1002,  1028,  1071 

DagHhai  Group,  1241 

Dakota  Formation,  1215 

Dalamian  Series  of  Scandinavia,  899 

hahimnella,  978 

JJaltnaniteSj  975,  985 

DaimalinitSt  1102 

Dtilradian   Series    (Scotlan<i),    893;    oolitic 

limestones  in,  192  ;  foliated  serpentine  of, 

242  ;  metamorphism  of,  796 
Dammara,  1108,  1165,  1246 
Danwnia^  1297 
Damourite,  100,  254 
Damuda  Group  (India),  1058,  1079 
DatufiteSj  1165 
DanwopsiSj  1085 
Daniau,  1193,  1196,  1201,  1208 
Danube,  River,  485,  494,  495,  517 
Daiutbites,  1089 
Ihwnella,  1,088 
Daiwdim,  1089,  1122,  1137 
DaphteiioSy  1249 
Daphne,  1262 
Uaphnttgene^  1257 
Daraelitesy  1076 
Ditnc  inula,  1087 
JkisoniiSy  1226 
Dusycepsy  1071 
Dasyunm^  1300 
David iu,  922 
Dawsonia,  1068 

Day,  former  shorter  length  of  the,  22,  30 
Dayia,  960 

Dead  Sea,  49,  529,  530 
Decapotl  Crustacea,  earliest  forms  of,  1087, 

1119 
Deccan  Trap.s,  346,  1209 
Jtei'lunelhi,  984 
Decomposition  of  rocks,  156 
Deep  River  Beds,  1273 
Deep-sea  deposits,    583,    623,    624  ;  unlike 

the  geolo^'iral  formations  in  the  terrestrial 

crust,  586 
Deer,  ancestral  forms  of,  1227  ;  fossil,  1270, 

1273,  1278 
Deformation  of  land  by  earthquakes,  374  ; 

by  secular  warping,  380,  381,  386,  387  ; 


of  rocks  by  pressure,  418  ;  in  plication  of 
I        strata,  676,  681,  682*  ;  in  metamorphi&m 
of  rocks,  788  ;  of  dykes  by  thrusts,  S»6* 
'    D^inoceras,  1229,  1248 
I    Deiuocerata,  1229 

Deinodon,  1217 
i    Deinosatrs,  1069,  1089,  1107,  1123*,  1124 : 
I       extinction  of,  1173,  1222 

Deister  Sandstone,  1203 

Dejanira,  1170 

Delessite,  105,  474 

Delgadopsis,  1206 

Delphimis,  1285 

Deltas,  in  lakes,  509*  ;  in  the  sea,  514* ; 
preservation  of  plant  and  animal  remains 
in,  826 

Ddtathenum,  1243 

Deltoceras,  940 

Deltocyathus,  1245 

Dendrerpeton,  1033,  1068 

Dendrites  or  Dendritic  markings,  97,  135, 
648* 

Dendrocrinusy  912,  938 

Dendrodusy  987 

Dendrograptus,  946 

Dendropupa,  1083 

Denmark,  geological  map  of,  9  ;  Cretaceous* 
series  of,  1208 ;  glacial  phenomena  of 
1332,  1385  ;  shell-mounds  of,  1360 

Dentaluia,  1133 

Dentaliumy  940,  1097,  1186,  1187,  1256, 
1269,  1291 

Denudation,  examples  of  results  of,  308, 
313,  822,  832,  388,  884,  339,  840,  845, 
846,  705,  1379  ;  causes  depression  of 
isogeotherms,  396 ;  alleged  to  lead  to 
uprise  of  crust,  396  ;  suberial,  considered 
as  the  general  lowering  of  surface  of  the 
land,  586  ;  regarded  as  the  unequal  lower- 
ing of  land,  591  ;  comparative  rate  of 
marine,  593  ;  final  result  of  marine,  594  ; 
proofs  of  pre-Oambrian,  876  ;  has  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  producing  the 
detailed  contours  of  the  land,  1364 ; 
influence  of,  in  changing  the  fonns  of 
volcanic  masses,  1376  ;  terrestrial  features 
due  to,  1876  ;  fundamental  law  of;  1377 ; 
conditions  required  in,  1377  ;  inriucnce  of 
angle  of  slope  on,  1877  ;  perroaneiioe  of 
drainage-lines  in,  1^78  ;  influence  of  geo- 
logical structure  in,  1378 

Denver  Group,  1244 

Deoxidation  by  rain,  451  ;  by  percokting 
water,  469,  478  ;  by  organic  acids,  6i<8 

Deposition  of  sediment,  causes  rise  of  isogeo- 
therms, 393,  896,  899  ;  supposed  to  lead 
to  subsidence,  396  ;  the  foundation  of  wv 
land,  596 ;  considered  with  reference  to 
stratigraphical  breaks,  857  ;  familiar 
aspect  of  pre-Cambrian,  876 

Depression.     See  Subsidence 

DerbyiUy  1059 

Deroceras,  1183,  1185* 

Deroceras  armatum,  Zone  of,  1183 
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Desert-polish  or  varnish,  436 

Deserts,  sand-dunes  of,  441,  443 

JJe^noeeraSy  1187 

Desmosite,  248,  783 

De  Soto  Group,  1298 

Detrital  rocks,  heavy  minerals  in,  90,  163, 

179,     792,     891,      1284  ;     micToscopic 

characters  of,  160,  154,  155* 
Deuizia,  1257 
*'  Devillien  "  927 
Devitrification,  132,  148, 149,  150,  152,  154, 

211,  214,  216,  303,  309,  403;  407 
Devonian  system,  account  of,  980  ;  rocks  of, 

982 ;  organic  remains  of,    984  ;  volcanic 

phenomena  of,  982,  98S4  990,  993,  995, 

999  ;    in   Britain,    988  ;    in   Continental 

£arope,  991-996  ;  in  Asia,  996  ;  in  North 

America,  997  ;  in  Australasia,  999 
Dew,  geological  action  df,  450 
Diabase,  233,  289  ;  artificially  formed,  405  ; 

alteration  of,  by  contact  with  coal,  775  ; 

contact-metamorphism  by,  783 
Diabase-schist,  251,  252 
Diaclases,  658 
JHiuletogncUhus,  1089 
Diallage,  102 
Diallage-oli vine-rock,  240 
Diallage-rock,  232 
Diamond,  in  meteorites,   17  ;  origin  of,   in 

rocks,  91 ;  artificial  formation  of,  92,  414  ; 

found  in  itacoluniite,  249 
DUiitop&ra,  1115,  1141 
Diaatttporiivay  939 
Diastrome,  634 
Diastrophism,  or  deformation  of  earth's  crust, 

392 
Diatom -earth,  179 
Diatom-ooze,  179,  609 
Diatoms,  fossil,  1231 
Dihelodon,  1299 
Dicellograptus,  938,  947 
JJiceras^  1149 
JjicercUherium,  1265,  1273 
JHchobune,  1227,  1234 
JJickocrinxis,  1022 
Dichodwi,  1227,  1251 
DichiHfraptus,  938,  946 
Dichroism,  126 
Dichroite,  103     • 
Dickaonia^  1161 
Vicloniust  1176 
JHcnnocUm,  1249 
Dicotyledons,    fossil,    1164*,    1206,    1211, 

1217,   1223,   1247,   1262*,   1263*,   1276, 

1277*,  1304*,  1315 
Dicraiiographu,  935*,  938,  947 
Dicroceros,  1263 
Dictyodon,  1255 
JJictyograptus,  911,  938,  946 
Diciyonema,  911,  938 
J^iciyoneura,  1032 
J}ictyophyllum,  1098,  1112 
Dictyopterisj  1034 
JJictyopyge,  1089 

VOL.  II 


Dictyothyrisy  1150 
IHctyoxylon,  1036 
Dicynodont    reptiles,    1069,    1078,     1080, 

1089,  1090,  1107 
Diddphopsj  1179 
Didelphys,  1231,  1249 
Didymites,  1089 

Bulymof/raptus,  932,  935*,  938,  945 
DUlMsnia,  986,  1021*,  1022,  1071 
Diestian  group,  1267,  1282,  1289 
Diti'erentiation  in  eruptive  rocks,  707,  710; 

separation  of  ores  by,  808 
Dikelocepludiiuu  912*,  922 
Dikelocephalus,  912* 
Diluvial  series  of  deposits,  1300 
Dimerocrimt^y  938 
"Dimetian,"  896 
IHinorphocercLSy  1052 
/Hmorphodarif  1123 
Dimorphograptus,  964 
JJimya,  1088 

Dinantian  (Carboniferous),  1051 
Dinarian  Series,  1106 
Dinarites,  1089 
Dingle  Beds,  1012 
I   Dingo,  fossil,  1800 
JHnicthys,  988,  1005 
Diniciis,  1249,  1273 
JJinobolus,  939 

Dimrrnis,  recent  extinction  of,  1362 
Dimtherium,    1263,     1265*,    1278,     1291, 

1295,  1297 
Dionites,  1107 
iJioonites,  1110,  1112 
Diopside,     102 ;     artificial    production    of, 

412 
Diorite,  family  of,  223,  225  ;  weathering  of, 

455  ;  contact-metamorphism  by,  783 
Diorite-porphyry,  224,  225 
Diorite-schist,  2^2 
iJiospyroSy  1231 
Dip-faults,  695 
Dip-joints,  660 
JHphragvwceraSy  940 
Diphya  Limestone  (Jurassic),  1156 
Dii)hyoide8  Beds,  1 1 56 
JHplacanthus,  1005 
JHplacudorij  1243 
Diplacodon  Beds,  1243 
IHplocodus,  1126 
Jh'phHMnuSy  1249 
JJipiocynodon,  1159,  1233 
IHplwius,  1014,  1025 
Diplograptm,  935*,  938,  947 
JHplomystus,  1173 
JHphfpom,  1102 
Diplopterus,  1005 
Diphfpu^,  1227,  1234 
Diplosaurusj  1127 
IHjilospondyluSy  1068 
Diploikeca.,  932 

Dipnoi,  fossil,  987,  1004*,  1005,  1025 
Dip  of  strata,  667  ;  influence  of  attenuation 

of  strata  on,  653  ;  qu&-qua-versal,   669, 
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671*,  675  ;  deceptive  appearance  of,  669 ; 
relation  of,  to  curvature,  673 

Dipriodoti,  1179 

Diprotodon,  1299,  1300,  1362 

Dipteronotus^  1093 

JHpierus,  987,  998,  1004*,  1005 

Dipyre,  103 

Dipyre-slate,  248 

"Dirt-beds"  (Jurassic),  833,  1144 

Disaggregation  as  an  effect  of  contact-meta- 
morphism,  768 

Disdna,  918*,  947,  948*,  989,  1022,  1136, 
1183 

DisdnocariSf  941 

Diadnolepis,  915 

DiscinopsiSy  915 

IHsciies,  1028* 

DiscoceraSf  940 

Discohdix,  1136 

Discoidea,  1168 

Discorbitia,  1166 

DigsacuSf  1243 

Disthene,  103 

IHthyrocaris,  1024,  1031 

Ditroite,  221,  223 

IHtrupa,  1134,  1236 

DUtniarites,  1107 
*  ivesian  substage,  1 150 

Dock,  fossil,  1276 

Docodon,  1159 

Dog,  fossil,  1249  ;  domesticated  in  Neolithic 
time,  1356 

Dogger  (Lower  Oolites),  1131,  1132,  1140, 
1154 

Dogwood,  fossil,  1165 

Dolerite,  231,  232,  233,  239;  artificially 
formed,  405 ;  weathering  of,  456* ;  altera- 
tion of,  into  hornblende-schist,  794 

Dolgelly  Slates,  921 

IktlicJwpithecus,  1278,  1291 

DolichopteniSy  942 

Dolichosaurus^  1173 

DoHdwsoma^  1068 

Dolinas,  477 

Dofium^  1260 

Dolomite,  107,  193  (origin  of),  426,  530, 
1015  ;  decomposition  of,  452  ;  weathering 
of,  456 ;  deposits  of,  1064,  1072,  1096, 
1103,  1153 

Dolomitic  Conglomerate,  645*,  652*,  1093 

Dolomitisation,  177,  193,  426,  530,  791, 
1041 

Dome  volcanoes,  324 

Domite,  226,  761 

Dorcatheriuni,  1272,  1297 

Dordonian,  1202 

Dormouse,  fossil,  1234,  1254 

Dorocularis,  1208 

Dorycordaites,  1051 

DorycrinuSf  984 

DorygnathuSy  1124 

Dosiniay  1272,  1277 

Dosiniopsisy  1242 

Douamenez,  Phyllades  de,  927 


DouvUleicemSj  1172 

Douvilleiceras  mammillatum.  Zone  of,  1182. 
1187 

Dowuton  Castle  Sandstone  (Downtonian). 
953,  961 

Drainage,  effects  of  artificial,  631  ;  per- 
manence of  lines  of,  1378 

Dreissensia,  1250,  1268,  1292 

Dremotherium^  1249,  1295 

DrepaimspiSy  987 

Drepandla,  1006 

Drepanephorus,  1192 

Drepanod^iiy  1249 

Driftwood,  in  Arctic  seas,  581 

Dromatheriuin,  1091 

Drmnioy  1208 

DroTiwrnis,  1300 

"  Druid  Stones,"  463,  464,  1238 

Drums,  or  drumlins,  of  boulder-clay,  1310, 
1331,  1343 

Drusy  cavities,  90,  134,  141,  204.  814 

Dryandra,  1232,  1247,  1262 

Dryandroide^,  1247, '1257 

Dryas,  1315 

Drydestes,  1159,  1179 

DryophyUum,  1165 

thyopithec^is,  1264,  1265*,  1298 

Ducks,  fossil,  1254,  1287 

Dumortieria,  1186 

Dunes,  440 

Dunite,  240.  243,  253 

Dunlins,  fossil,  1254 

Durness  Limestones,  883 

Diirnten,  lignites  of,  1838,  1339 

Dust  in  air,  source  and  functions  of,  37. 
434  ;  cosmic,  93 ;  volcanic,  273, 286,  292; 
removal  of,  by  wind,  435,  437  ;  erosioo 
by,  486  ;  growth  of,  438 

Dust-showers,  444 

Dwyka  Conglomerate,  1037,  1059,  1079 

Dyas,  1063,  1072 

Dyke-rocks  of  Rosenbusch,  197 

Dykes,  287*,  298,  346,  788,  742*;  of 
sandstone,  665*,  666*,  759*  ;  structare 
of,  745*  ;  glassy  seh'ages  of,  745,  746 ; 
multiple  and  compound,  746*  ;  intersect- 
ing, 747*  ;  effects  of,  on  contiguous  rocks, 
747  ;  deformation  of,  by  thrusts,  S^* 

Dynamo  metamorphism,  765 

Eagles,  fossil,  1254 

Eagle-stones,  187,  648 

Earth,  earliest  crust  of,  14  ;  relations  of,  va 
solar  system,  14  ;  form  and  size  of,  19; 
rotation  of,  22  ;  revolution  and  orbit  of, 
23  ;  distance  of,  from  sun,  23  ;  stability 
of  axis  of,  24  ;  changes  of  centre  of  gravity 
of,  28 ;  diminishing  ellipticity  of  figure 
of,  30 ;  envelopes  of,  34  ;  lithospho^  of, 
47  ;  density  of,  56  ;  the  present  crust  of, 
57  ;  interior  or  nucleus  of,  57 ;  internal 
heat  of,  60  ;  probable  condition  of  interior 
of,  65 ;  arguments  for  internal  liquidity 
of,  65  ;  arguments  for  internal  solidity  of* 
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67  ;  aigumeots  for  gaseous  condition  of 
nucleus,  71,  371 ;  age  of,  74  ;  physical 
arguments  for  age  of  (1 )  internal  heat,  79, 
81 ;  (2)  tidal  retardation,  79,  81  ;  (3) 
origin  and  age  of  sun's  heat,  80,  81  ;  com- 
position of  crust  of,  82 ;  effects  of  con- 
traction of,  351,  370  ;  constant  superficial 
movement  in,  358  ;  influence  of  rotation 
and  the  moon's  attraction  on  configura- 
tion of  surface  of,  893  ;  effects  of  secular 
contraction  of,  394  ;  effects  of  eccentricity 
of  orbit  of,  1326 

Earth-moTements  of  infinitesimal  amount, 
359  ;  causes  of,  360 

Elarth-pillars,  eroded  by  rain,  463* 

Earthquakes,  358  ;  literature  of,  358 ;  of 
British  Isles,  359  ;  of  Oermany,  359  ;  of 
Austria,  359  ;  of  Italy,  359  ;  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  359  ;  of  Scandinavia,  360 ;  of 
United  States,  360  ;  of  Japan,  360 ; 
definition  of  term,  360 ;  nature  of  the 
motion  of  the  ground  in,  360  ;  waves 
transmitted  by,  361  ;  range  of  movement 
in,  361  ;  velocity  of,  361,  376  ;  perhaps 
propagated  through  the  globe,  863; 
duration  of,  363 ;  frequency  of,  363 ; 
periodicity  of,  363 ;  connection  of,  with 
the  seasons,  364  ;  modified  by  geological 
structure,  364  ;  extent  of  country  affected 
by,  366  ;  depth  of  source  of,  366  ;  seat  of 
origin  of,  367  ;  distribution  of,  368 ; 
causes  of,  369,  416,  479  ;  effects  of,  on 
surface  of  land,  371  ;  effects  of,  op 
terrestrial  waters,  374 ;  effects  of,  on 
animals,  375,  828  ;  memorials  of  geologi- 
cally ancient,  375  ;  effects  of  on  the  sea, 
375  ;  permanent  changes  of  level  caused 
by,  376  ;  possible  records  of,  in  sandstone 
dykes,  665 

Earth-worms,  transport  of  soil  by,  460, 
600 

Earthy  Waters,  472 

Eatonia,  969,  986 

Ebumean  epoch,  1349 

Ecca  Shales,  1057 

Eccentricity  of  earth's  orbit,  23 

Eccliptic,  obliquity  of,  24 

Ecculiomphodus,  947 

Echinobrisaus,  1115,  1168 

Echinocaris,  1006 

KchtJiocanuSt  1167* 

Echinocotys,  1167* 

Echinocyamm,  1168,  1278 

Echinocyphu3,  1168 

Echinocystis,  939 

Echinodermata,  relative  palseontological  value 
of,  832  ;  evolution  of,  846  ;  contrast  of 
Palfeozoic  and  Mesozoic,  1083,  1114  ; 
fossil,  912,  918*,  938,  948,  984,  1020*, 
1021.  1087,  1115*,  1167*,  1247,  1277 

Erhinodoitj  1147 

Echinoids,  great  development  of,  in  Jurassic 
time,  1115 

Echinospatagu8t  1168 


EchinoaphasriteSy  938 

Echinust  1278 

Eclogite,  252 

Ecuador,  volcanoes  of,  263,  264,  280,  312,. 

322,  324,  326,  329  ;  earthquakes  of,  365,. 

366,  375,  376 
Edaphodon,  1192 

Edentates,  fossil,  1273,  1295,  1296,  1299 
Edestus,  1025 
Edmondiay  1023,  1066 
Eels,  early  forms  of,  1173 
Efflorescence  products,  445 
Effusive  or  volcanic  rocks,  197 
Egeln  Beds,  1257 
Egerkingen,    Eocene     osseous    breccia    of^ 

1237 
EichvxUdia,  939 
Eifel,  volcanic  phenomena  of  the,  268,  271, 

275,  278,  281,  291, 314,  327,  329  ;  crater- 
lakes  or  maare  of,  324,  326 
Eifelien,  992 
ElsMcrinua,  984 
Elsolite,  100 
ElflBolite-syenite,  220 
ElastnodecUs,  1192 
Elasfnosaurus,  1176 
Elater,  1133 
Elaterite,  185,  186 
Elbe,  River,  484,  485,  489,  494 
Elements,  most  important  in  earih's  crustr 

83  ;  native  in  crust,  91 
Elephants,  fossil,  1278  ;   African,  in  glacial 

period,  1317 
Mephas,  1278*,  1297,  1315*,  1350 
Elephas  antiquum,  age  of,  1355 
Eleuiherocaria,  1006 
Elevation.    See  Upheaval 
Elevation-craters,  theory  of,  320 
Elginia,  1090 
Elgin  Sandstones,  1090 
Elk,  fossil,  1356;  Irish,  1355,  1356 
Elk  River  Series,  1061 
Ellipsocephaliis,  912*,  914 
Ellipsoidal  structure  of  lavas,  136,  306,  309^ 

760,  951 
Elm,    fossil   forms   of,    1204,    1224,    1276^ 

1287 
ElanidUhys,  1031 
ElopopaiSf  1173 
Elotherids,  1265,  1273 
Elotherium,  1249 
Elton  Lake,  529,  530 
Eluvium,  440 
Elvan,  209,  740* 
ElymocariSf  1006 
Emarginula,  1170 
Embryonic  development  and  palseontological 

succession,  846 
Emery,  95 

Empyreumatic  odour,  140 
Emscherien,  1196,  1201 
Emu,  fossil,  1300 
Emydct,  1297 
Emya,  1214,  1237 
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Emduyniisy  1176,  1178 

EnaliosaurSy  or  sea-lizards,  1122 

Enallocrinus,  968 

Enchodus,  1173 

Encrinite  Limestone,  179 

Encrinuruaf  941 

Encrinus,  1087* 

Endmorane.     See  MoraiDes,  terminal 

Endocerasi  940 

Endomorph,  89,  94 

Endolhiodon,  1089 -• 

Endothiodonts,  1080 

Endothyra,  1020 

England.     See  Britain 

Enneodon,  1159 

Enstatite,  182  ;  artificial  formation  of,  413 

Enstative-oli vine-rock,  241 

Entalophara,  1141,  1168j 

EtUelodofi,  1249 

Entomiddla,  915 

ErUamis,  921,  941,  983*,  985 

EntoptyckuSf  1273 

Eobasiieus  ( Uintatherium),  1229 

Eocene,  definition  of  term,  1220;  forma- 
tions, metamorphism  of,  803,  804,  1228  ; 
account  of,  1223  ;  flora  of,  1223  ;  fauna 
of,  1225  ;  distribution  of,  over  the  world, 
1223  ;  in  Britain,  1229  ;  in  France  and 
Belgium,  1234  ;  in  Southern  Europe, 
1238 ;  in  India,  &c.,  1240 ;  in  North 
America,  1241  ;  in  South  America,  1244  ; 
in  Australasia,  1244  ;  Nummulitic  Lime- 
stone in,  1224*,  1239;  coarse  boulder-beds 
in,  1239  ;  coal  of  Hiiring,  1239  ;  volcanic 
rocks  associated  with,  1240,  1244,  1245, 
1246 

Eocyatitea,  912 

Eohippus,  847,  1228 

Eohyus,  1228 

Eolirion,  1206 

Eolithic,  1349 

Eomeryx,  1248 

Eophytim,  911 

Eosaurus^  1062 

Eosc&rpius,  1032* 

Eozoic  rocks,  861 

Eozoon,  870,  878 

Eparchaean  Interval,  904 

Epeirogeny  or  continent- making,  392,  1374 

Ephemera,  1003 

Epiaster,  1193 

Epicampodon,  1107 

Epidiorite,  224,  234,  252,  790 

Epidiorite-schist,  252 

Epidosite,  253,  790 

Epidote,  103  ;  as  a  metamorphic  product, 
772,  773,  774,  790 

Epidote-schist,  253,  790 

Epidotisation,  790 

Epigeue  action  in  geology,  262,  430 

EpihippuSy  1243 

Eporeodon,  1249,  1273 

Eppelsheim,  bone-sand  of,  1268,  1293 

Epsomites,  420 


Equatorial  diameter  of  the  eartb,  20; 
Current,  23,  559 

Equinoxes,  precession  of;  23 

EquisetacesB,  fossil,  1004,  1012,  1019,  1026, 
1066,  1085 

EquisetUes,  1085,  1133,  1185 

Equisetwfi,  1096,  1112,  1203 

Jiquus,  847,  1278,  1297 

Equus  Beds  (Pleistocene),  1317 

EretmoaauruB,  1137 

Erguss-gesteine  of  Boseubusch,  197 

Erinnys,  912*,  914 

Erodona,  1250 

Erpetosuchus,  1090 

Erratic  Blocks,  161,  554*,  1016, 1311,  1318: 
evidence  of  transport  of,  1310,  1331, 
1338 

Eryma,  1119 

Eryon,  1119 

Eruptive  Bocks.     See  Igneous  Rocks 

ErcUia^  1268 

Escarpments,  500,  1387 

Eschara,  1202,  1277 

Eskers,  1328,  1330 

Essential  minerab,  89 

Estheria,  983*,  1006,1081,  1073,  1087* 

Egtfiofiix,  1243 

Estuarine  deposits,  510,  581 

Estuarine  Series  (Inferior  Oolit«^)  of  York- 
shire, 1140 

^.tangs,  441 

Etchiminian  Series,  905,  931 

Ethmopyllum,  912 

Etna,  literature  relating  to,  264  ;  dimec- 
sions  of,  264,  265* ;  steam  dischuyed 
by,  266 ;  fumaroles  of,  269 ;  melting; 
of  snow  on,  270 ;  bombs  of,  274,  275 ; 
geological  age  of,  281  ;  most  active 
in  winter,  282  ;  rhj^hmical  eruptivity  of. 
284  ;  fissures  on, '286,  289  ;  dykes  on. 
287*  ;  caldera  of,  290,  326  ;  lava-stream- 
of,  298,  299,  300,  305,  307,  308,  30i*, 
310  ;  proofs  of  upheaval  at,  311  ;  sub- 
sidiary cones  of,  323,  326,  338 ;  map  ot 
331*;  shifting  of  vent  of,  332  ;  began  as  a 
submarine  volcano,  836  ;  canse  of  its  ^nie 
reputation,  342  ;  began  its  eruptions  iu 
Pliocene  time,  1293 

EUMaitina,  1073 

EuctdamUeSy  1065 

Euccdyplus,  1164,  1223,  1251 

EtichinwiuruSf  1069 

Eudadia,  939 

EiUiUtdocrinua,  1022 

Eudea,  1086 

Eudesia,  1150 

EueUpJuUy  1297 

Eugasier,  984 

Eugenia,  1231 

Eugnathus,  1089,  1122,  1137 

Eugonocerasy  1212 

Eugranitic,  221 

Eukeraspis,  942 

EiUimene,  1282 
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EiUoma^  922 

Etdoma-Xiobe  fauna,  922,  924  ;  world-wide 
range  of,  944 

Eulysite,  240,  253 

Ettmarganta,  1285 

Evmys,  1249 

Eunella,  986 

Euomph(Uus,  940,  962*,  986,  1022*,  1028, 
1078 

Eupatagus,  1245 

Euj)fu)beri4i,  1032 

Euphotide,  232 

Euprotogonuif  1243 

Eupsammia,  1242 

Eurite,  209,  258 

Eiiritic  structure,  161 

Europe,  geological  maps  of,  8  ;  variations  of 
»ea-level  round  coasts  of,  43  ;  area,  mean 
height  and  highest  elevation  of,  49  ;  pro- 
]>ortion  of  coast-line  of,  54  ;  fissure  erup- 
tions in,  345  ;  active  volcanoes  of,  348  ; 
earthquakes  in,  359,  362,  365,  367,  368  ; 
prevalent  directions  of  mountain-chains  in, 
394  ;  sand-dunes  of,  441,  442  ;  composi- 
tion of  river  waters  of  western,  488,  494  ; 
tidal  bars  of,  512 

Pre-Carabrian  rocks  of,  897  ;  early  pre- 

Palseozoic  land  of,  890,  908  ;  Cambrian 
system  io,  924  ;  Silurian,  945-977  ;  De- 
vonian, 988-996;  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
1006-1012;  Carboniferous,  1037-1056; 
Permian,  1069-1078;  Trias,  1091-1106; 
Jurassic,  1128-1158 ;  Cretaceous,  1180- 
1208  ;  geographical  changes  in,  at  end  of 
Mesozoic  time,  1219  ;  Eocene  formations 
in.  1223-1241;  Oligocene,  1249-1260; 
Miocene,  1266-1272 ;  Pliocene,  1280-1296 ; 
Pleistocene,  1303-1839;  post-Tertiary  and 
Recent,  1347-1361 

Eurycarey  925 

Euryconnvs^  1144 

Enrylepis,  1062 

Eurynotv-Sy  1024,  1032 

Eurypterella,  1005 

Enrypt«rids,  chief  periods  of,  942,  1005, 
1031 

Euryptenis,  942,  958,  983*,  1005,  1024, 1031 

Eurytheriunif  1234 

Eu^arcuSj  942 

EujfmiluSj  1249 

Eusthemypteron,  1014 

Eutaxites,  131,  212 

Euihynotusj  1122 

Eutomoceras,  1107 

Evolution  of  species,  838,  842 ;  bearing  of 
palaeontology  upon,  845 

Ejrogyra,  1116,  1119*,  1169* 

Exosmosis,  741 

Expeditions,  oceanographical,  38 

Experiment  in  geology,  119,  261,  329,  352, 
361,  362,  398,  409,  421,  435,  451,  454, 
•\e6,  473,  487,  491,  492,  496,  535,  561, 
566,  567,  613,  625,  626,  661,  683,  716, 
717,  733.  852 


Explosion-craters,  324 

Explosions,   volcanic,  289,  296,   335,   387, 

343  ;  transitory  character  of,  292  ;  cause 

of  varjring  energy  of,  294 

Faboidea,  1224 

Fahularia,  1237 

Fagus,  1210,  1246,  1257,  1292 

Fahlbands,  820 

Fairy-stones,  647 

Fakes,  165 

Falcon  Island,  a  modem  volcano,  334 

False-bedding,  636 

Faluns,  1253,  1266 

Fammenien,  991 
I    Fan-palms,  fofwil,  1224,  1247,  1270 
'   Fan-shaped  structure,  678*,  1371 
I   Fans  of  alluvium,  505* 
'    Faroe  Isles,  plateau  of,  39,  345  ;  sill  iu,  732* 
I   Fascicularia,  1282* 

Fascwlaria,  1170,  1267 
I    Fassaite,  102 

Fassanian  Group,  1106 

Faults,  connection  of,  with  earthquakes,  37 0^ 
423 ;  afford  channels  for  underground 
water,  466  ;  description  of,  687  ;  nature 
of,  688  ;  throw  of,  690,  694  ;  hade  of, 
690  ;  different  classes  of,  690  ;  normal, 
690  ;  reversed  or  overthrust,  690,  794*, 
1058,  1054,  1370  ;  dip-  and  strike-,  694  ; 
heave  of,  695  ;  dying  out  of,  696*,  698  : 
groups  of,  699  ;  step-,  699  ;  trough-,  699  ; 
detection  and  tracing  of,  700  ;  genernlly 
make  no  feature  at  the  surface,  O700, 
1370,  1384  ;  gravity- faults,  702      . 

Fault-rock,  164,  689 

Faunas,  marine,  sometimes  less  advanced 
than  terrestrial  floras,  839,  848  ;  earliest 
known,  877,  904,  910,  931 

Favosites,  948,  984,  1021 

Famdaria^  1065 

Faxoe  Chalk,  1208 

Feather-palms,  fossil,  1224,  1247 

Feel  of  rocks,  140 

Felis,  1295,  1297,  1358 

Felsit«,  213,  215 

Felsite-porphyry,  216 

Felsitfels,  215 

Felsitic  structure,  149,  151 

Felspars,  98,  109  ;  artificial  production  of,. 
404  ;  decomposition  of,  by  rain,  452 

Felspathic,  137 

Felstone,  215 

Felt,  microlitic,  228 

Fm^tella,  939,  1022,  1066 

Ferric  oxide,  84,  90  ;  proportion  of,  in  earth's 
crust,  87 

Ferrite,  157 

Ferrous  carbonate,  85,  91,  107,  187,  194,  472 

Ferrous  oxide,  85,  96  ;  proportion  of,  in 
earth's  crust,  87 

Ferrous  silicate  as  a  colouring  ingredient  in. 
rocks,  189 

Ferrous  sulphate,  96,  472 
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Ferruginous  deposits,  96,  107,  188 

Fetid  odour  of  rocks,  140 

Ffestiniog  flags,  921 

Fibrolite,  103 

Fibrous  structure,  135 

Fichtelite,  185 

Ficophyllum,  1211 

FiaUoj  1283 

Ficvs,  1164*,  1230,  1268*,  1292 

Field  implements  for  geological  research, 
110,  117 

relations  as  a  basis  for  the  classification 

of  igneous  rocks,  197 

Fig,  fossil,  1165,  1209,  1224,  1247,  1270 

Fiji  Islands,  336,  338,  382,  621,  623 

Finland,  geological  maps  of,  10  ;  pre-Cam- 
brian  rocks  of,  900  ;  glaciation  of,  1382  ; 
geological  history  recorded  in  peat-mosses 
of,  1360 

Fireclay,  168 

Fire-damp,  86,  427 

Fire-marble,  177 

Fim,  189,  536 

Firths,  391 

Fishes,  killed  in  large  numlwrs  by  volcanic 
eruptions,  385 ;  by  earthquakes,  375 ; 
and  by  other  causes,  828,  1003,  1011, 
1109 ;  transport  of  pebbles  by,  578 ; 
deposits  formed  of  excrement  of,  614  ; 
evolution  of,  847  ;  earliest  types  of,  942, 
987,  1004*  ;  immense  numbers  of,  in  some 
deposits,  1003 ;  Carboniferous,  1024, 
1031;  Mesozoic  types  of,  1122,  1173; 
earliest  teleostean,  1173  ;  trituration  of 
moUuHcan  shells  by,  1283 

Fissility,  different  kinds  of,  636 

Fissirostra,  1168 

Fissure  eruptions,  264,  342*,  350,  763^ 
1252  ;  terrestrial  features  due  to,  1376 

Fissurdla,  1282 

Fissures,  volcanic,  279,  286,  300,  342; 
earthquake-,  372,  373*  ;  sea-water  seen  to 
pour  into,  354  ;  without  vertical  displace- 
ment, 687  ;  in  limestones  and  other  rocks 
frequently  full  of  animal  remains,  1094, 
1237,  1266,  1350,  1358 

Fissurideay  1215 

Fistuiipom,  984 

FUtonia,  1185 

Fjords,  as  proofs  of  subsidence,  891 

FlaJbellaria,  1165,  1246,  1257 

Flabelium,  1242,  1300 

Flame-coloration,  mineral  testing  by,  118 

Flamingoes,  fossil,  1254 

Flat  works  in  mining,  819 

Fleckschiefer,  248 

Fleming  Ues,  1089 

Flexures  of  rocks,  relation  of,  to  terrestrial 
features,  1367  ;  monoclinal,  1367  ;  sym- 
metrical, 1367  ;  unsym metrical,  1369  ; 
reversed,  1370 

Flint,  179,  195.  625,  881,  1162,  1167 

Flinty  texture,  133,  138 

Floating  islands,  492,  606 


Floe-ice,  563*,  574,  578 

Floe-rat,  Arctic,  fossil,  1S16,  1324 

Floods,  498 

Floras,  terrestrial,  less  serviceable  than  terres- 
trial faunas  for  stratigraphical  pfurposes, 
832, 839, 848, 1034  ;  sometimes  in  advance 
of  marine  faunas,  839, 848  ;  earliest  known, 
910,  936  ;  Devonian,  984  ;  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, 1001  ;  Carboniferous,  1025  ;  Per- 
mian, 1065  ;  change  from  Palaeozoic  to 
Mesozoic,  1082  ;  earliest  dicotyledonous, 
1164  ;  Alpine  or  Arctic,  history  of,  1325 

Floridian  Series  (Pliocene),  1298 

Florissant,  lake-deposits  of,  1248,  1260 

Flowers,  preserved  as  casts  in  travertine, 
476 

Flow  of  solids,  421 

Flow -structure  (Fluxion -structure,  Fluctnt- 
tionstructur),  131,  147.  153,  154*,  211, 
214,  226,  636 

Fluid-cavities  in  rocks,  143,  144* 

fluorides,  107 

Fluorine,  proportion  of,  in  outer  part  of  earth, 
83 ;  combinations  of,  87,  107 ;  great 
chemical  activity  of,  87 ;  at  volcanic 
vents,  269  ;  as  a  mineralising  agent,  407, 
415,  778,  809 

Fluorite  (Fluor-spar),  87,  107,  814 

Flustra,  1237 

Fluxion-structure.     See  Flow -structure 

Flysch,  1205,  1223,  1239,  1253,  1258 

Foliation,  113,  134,  244,  428  ;  sometimes 
coincides  with  bedding  of  strata,  248; 
produced  by  dynamical  movement,  682, 
788 ;  relation  of,  to  cleavage,  686 ;  pro- 
duced in  contact-metamorphism,  777 

Folkestone  Beds,  1185 

Footprints  preserved  as  fossils,  644*,  1089 

Foraminifera,  deposits  formed  by,  177, 178*, 
616,  624,  1020  ;  protective  influence  of 
some,  604  ;  fossil  forms  of,  937,  1020, 
1076,  1086,  1166*,  1186,  1192,  1225\ 
1231 

Foraminifera!  limestone,  178 

F&rdUla,  915 

Foreland  Grits,  989 

Forellenstein,  232 

Forest-bed  Group,  1281,  1286 

Forest  Marble,  1181,  1138,  1141 

Forestian  epochs  in  Glacial  Period,  1313 

Forests,  submerged,  388,  389*,  512 ;  arrest 
inland  march  of  dunes,  443  ;  attraction  of 
rain  by,  600  ;  protective  influence  of,  603, 
631  ;  arrest  avalanches,  604  ;  succeadn 
buried,  in  Coal-measures,  650 

"  Formations  "  in  geology,  855,  860 

Fort  Pierre  Group,  1214 

Fossilisation,  830,  912 

Fossils,  often  best  seen  on  weathered  sarfsc«s 
of  rock,  110,  454  ;  distortion  of,  420*. 
801 ;  in  metamorphosed  rocks,  425,  781, 
784,  798,  799,  801,  802,  974  ;  as  a  basis 
for  stratigraphical  classification,  657:  as 
tests  of  the  age  of  volcanic  eruptions,  720; 
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replaced  by  crystallised  silicates,  782, 801 ; 
by  haematite,  819  ;  by  native  metals,  &c., 
830  ;  definitiou  of  the  term,  824  ;  nses  of, 
in  geology,  833  ;  record  changes  in  physi- 
cal geography,  833  ;  determine  geological 
chronology,  885,  856  ;  order  of  succession 
of,  836  ;  characteristic,  or  Leitfossilien, 
836 ;  may  prove  inversion  of  strata,  837, 

-  856  ;  may  be  made  to  indicate  the  relative 
importance  of  breaks  in  the  Geological 
Record,  841  ;  subdivision  of  Geological 
Record  by  means  of,  843  ;  characterise 
special  zones  or  groups  of  strata,  843  ; 
collecting  of,  849 ;  determination  of  for- 
mations by  means  of,  865  ;  order  of  suc- 
cession of,  the  basis  of  stratigraphical 
geology,  866  ;  earliest  known,  877,  904, 
910,  931 

Fourchite,  metamorphic  action  of,  784 

Fox,  Arctic,  former  southern  migrations  of, 
1315,  1317,  1354 

Fox,  fossa,  1278,  1287,  1315,  1336 

Fox  Hills  Group,  1214 

Foyaite,  221,  223 

Fracture,  influence  of,  on  rocks,  415,  423 

Fracture  of  rocks,  138 

Fragmental  Rocks,  159 

structure,  135,  150,  154,  155»,  159 

France,  geological  maps  of,  8 ;  volcanic 
geology  of  central,  see  Auvergne ;  Palseozoic 
volcanic  action  in,  848,  761,  972  ;  earth- 
quakes in,  364  ;  changes  of  level  in,  385, 
388,  390  ;  dtangs  of,  441  ;  rivers  of,  481, 
482,  484,  486,  495,  515;  river- terraces  in, 
507;  chemical  deposits  along  coasts  of, 
579  ;  peat-mosses  of,  608  ;  structure  of 
northern  coal-field  of,  681,  693  ;  granites 
of,  725,  780 

Pre-Cambrian  rocks  of,  901 ;  Cambrian, 

927 ;  Silurian,  971  ;  Devonian,  991,  994  ; 
Carboniferous,  1051  ;  Permian,  1074 ; 
Jurassic,  1147 ;  Cretaceous,  1195 ;  Eocene, 
1234  ;  Oligocene,  1252  ;  Miocene,  1266  ; 
Pliocene,  1289;  glaciationof,  1308, 1335; 
Recent  deposits  of,  1359 

Frasnien,  992 

PraxinttSy  1214 

Fredericksburg  formation,  1212 

Freestone,  165 

Friable,  138 

Friction-breccia,  164,  250,  683 

Friendly  Islands,  submarine  eruptions  at, 
277,  334,  335 

Fringing  reefs,  618 

Frogs,  fossil,  1271,  1287 

Frandicularia,  1133 

Frost,  454,  531,  661,  663 

Fruchtschiefer,  248,  781 

Fucoids,  fossil,  910,  936 

Fulgurites,  433 

Fuller's  earth,  168 

Fuller's  Earth  Group  (Fullonian),  1131, 
1188,  1140 

Fumaroles,  266,  267,  269,  307,  313 


Funafuti,  a  coral  atoll,  exploration  of,  614, 

623 
Fundamental  complex  of  Archsan  gneiss, 

883,  903 
Fundamental  Gneiss,  882 
Fundy,  tides  in  Bay  of,  557 
Fungi,  fossil,  1026 
Fusion,  experiments  in,    402,    716 ;    aquo- 

igneous,  412  ;  regarded  as  liquefaction  by 

solution,  413;  expansion  of  rocks  by,  413 
Fusion -point,  in  silicates,  lowered  by  water, 

304,  413  ;  of  a  mineral  and  of  its  glass, 

405  ;  experiments  on,  717 
Ftmdina,  1020,  1076 
FiutUinella,  1057 
Fusus,  1170,  1225*,  1248,  1267 

Gabbro,  native  iron  in,  93  ;  gases  in,  142 ; 
characters  of,  231,  239  ;  banded  structure 
of,  232,  256,  711,  788,  808  ;  meta- 
raorphism  of,  790  ;  separation  of  ores  in, 
808 

Gabbro-schist,  251,  252 

Gaize,  166,  1160,  1188,  1200 

(rtUecynus,  1273 

GaUocerdOy  1237,  1255 

Oalerites,  1167* 

Galesaurians,  1080 

(rolesaurus,  1089 

Odlelhyl(uc,  1234 

Gallus,  1295 

Gangamopterisy  1069,  1066 

Ganges,  annual  rise  of,  481  ;  vegetable  rafts 
of,  492  ;  sediment  in,  495  ;  delta  of,  517*; 
rate  of  denudation  of,  589 

Gaugetian  Group,  1106 

Gang-gesteine  of  Rosenbusch,  197 

Gangue,  814 

Gannets,  fossil,  1254 

Gannister,  168 

(tanodus^  1141 

Garbenschiefcr,  248 

Garda,  Lago  di,  height  of,  1338 

Garnet,  104,  171,  222,  423 ;  in  contact- 
metamorphism,  773 

Garnet-rock,  253 

Gases,  occlusion  of,  in  meteorites,  17  ;  in 
earth's  interior,  72 ;  in  rocks,  85, 142,  143, 
144*  ;  given  off  in  association  with  mineral 
oils,  86,  185,  318,  357  ;  volcanic,  265, 
266,  286,  291,  294,  313  ;  of  mud-vol- 
canoes, 318  ;  in  the  subterranean  magma, 
353  ;  observed  at  earthquakes,  373 

Gash-veins,  819 

Gas-springs,  in  delta  of  Mississippi,  512 

Gas-spurts,  among  stratified  rocks,  645 

Gasteropods,  early  forms  of,  915,  940 

Gastornis,  1226 

Gastriocerasy  1023,  1076 

Oasirocharniat  1161 

Gaudarian  Group,  1106 

Gaudryina,  1166* 

Gault,  1182,  1183,  1186,  1203 

(iavialU,  1237,  1297 
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Gaylussite,  581 

aazeila,  1278,  1295,  1297 

Gazelles,  fossil,  1278 

Geanticlines,  380,  678,  1374 

Gediunieu,  992 

Gedravian,  1283 

aeikiea,  1090 

aeinitzdla,  1078 

Gelocus,  1249 

Greneralised  or  synthetic  organic  types  in 
geological  lime,  846,  942,  1002,  1028, 
1032,  1127,  1165,  1179, 1211,  1226,  1227, 
1228,  1295 

Genesee  Group,  997 

Geneva,  Lake  of,  510,  520,  521,  522,  524, 
525 

Geognosy,  4,  34 

Geological  Books  of  Reference,  5 

Geological  causes,  no  evidence  of  former  more 
violent,  31,  75  ;  slow  action  of,  74  ;  may 
not  always  have  been  the  same  as  now,  261 

Geological  investigation,  works  on,  6 

Geological  maps,  8 

Geological  Record,  3  ;  imperfection  of,  841, 
858,  910  ;  subdivisions  of,  by  means  of 
fossils,  843,  855 ;  thickness  of,  in  Europe, 
856 ;  relative  importance  of  suMivisions 
of,  not  to  be  judged  by  depth  of  strata, 
856  ;  classification  of,  861 

Geological  science,  history  of,  5 

Geological  Society  of  London,  13 

Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  maps  of, 
8;  discovers  Okjieilus-zoue  in  N.-W. 
Scotland,  883  ;  work  of,  in  Scotland,  794, 
883,  891,  893,  920,  950,  965, 1007,  1042, 
1070,  1137,  1194:  in  Wales,  915,  945, 
1007,  1038,  1040  ;  in  the  Midlands,  897, 
1049,  1091 

Geology,  object  and  scope  of,  1,  14;  nature 
of  evidence  required  by,  2 ;  cosmical 
aspects  of,  4  ;  Dynamical,  4,  260  ;  Geo- 
tectonic  or  Structural,  4,  633  ;  Palaeonto- 
logical,  4,  824  ;  Stratigraphical,  5,  855  ; 
Physiographical,  5,  1363  ;  Experimental, 
see  Experiment ;  treatises  on,  5,  6 ;  works 
on  applications  of,  7  ;  relation  of,  to  Archae- 
ology, 1357 

Georgian  Formation  (Cambrian),  931 
OeosawntSy  1145 
Geosynclines,  678,  1374 

Geotcctonic  geology,  633 
Geoteuthisy  1118,  1137 
Oephi/roceras,  986 
Geraniu7ii,  1257 

Grermauy,  geological  maps  of,  8  ;  Permian 
volcanic  rocks  of,  349,  1072  ;  Triassic 
volcanic  rocks  of,  349,  1084  ;  earthquakes 
in,  359,  362,  367 ;  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of, 
901  ;  Cambrian  system  in,  928  ;  Silurian, 
975  ;  Devonian,  991 ;  Carboniferous,  1054  ; 
Permian,  1072 ;  Trias,  1084  ;  Jurassic, 
1163  ;  Cretaceous,  1202 ;  Oligocene,  1256 ; 
Miocene,  1267 ;  Pliocene,  1293 ;  glaciation 
of,  1305,  1308,  1334 


OervUlia,  1088,  1116,  1169 

Geyserite,  195,  291,  815 

Geysers,  291,  315,  473 

"Giants' Kettles,"  651* 

GilAtda,  1284 

Giganto8aur\iSy  1145 

Ginkgo  {Salisbvria),  1028, 1112, 1165,  1223, 
1271 

Giraffes,  fossil,  1278 

Girvandla,  192,  933,  951 

Gimrtia,  1232 

Gissocriyius,  938,  957 

Givetien,  992 

Glacial  Period,  1301 

Glaciation,  nature  of,  550,  1304,  -support! 
evidence  of  among  old  geological  forna- 
tions,  1001,  1011,  1016,  1020,  1050,  1057, 
1058,  1059,  1060,  1239,  1271,  1309 

Glacieres,  468 

Glacier-ice,  189,  535 

Glaciers,  ice-dams  formed  by.  493,  543 ; 
origin,  structure  and  motion  of,  535,  536, 
538,  541  ;  of  Greenland,  Alaska,  ar.d 
Antarctic  regions,  537  ;  of  Alps  ainl 
Scandinavia,  688*,  541*;  gneissoid  band- 
ing and  plication  of,  542  ;  geological  woik 
of,  544,  1386  ;  transj^rt  of  material  by, 
544  ;  erosion  by,  548  ;  amount  of  mud 
produced  by,  553 ;  deposition  of  detritus 
by,  553  ;  of  Glacial  Period,  1301  rf  sfq. 

Glandina^  1250 

Glarner  double-fold,  discussion  regarding 
the  alleged,  677 

Glamisch,  structure  of  the,  676* 

Glarus,  ftsh-bearing  shales  of,  1258 

Glass,  specific  gravity  of  volcanic,  70  :  iu- 
clusions  of,  in  crystals,  145  ;  in  volcanic 
rocks,  147,  153  ;  higher  silica  percentage 
in,  236,  746  ;  characters  of,  403  ;  dentri- 
fication  of,  407  {see  Devitrification);  iu 
dykes,  745 

Glassy,  89,  112,  131,  147,  196,  272 

Glmicwiiu,  1170,  1212 

Glauconite,  106,  166,  181,  242,  582,  627. 
1188 

Glauconitic  deposits,  181,  627,  1162,  1166 

Glanconitic  Marl,  1182,  1188,  1190 

Glauconitisation,  177,  181,  627 

Giuuconome,  949,  1022 

Glaucophane,  101,  784 

Glaucophane-eclogite,  253 

Glaucophane-schist,  252,  784 

Gleichenicu,  1165 

Gleidiejiite^,  1109 

Glengariff  Grits,  1012 

Gleiikiln  Black  Shales,  951 

Globigeniva^  178*,  1086,  1166* 

Globular  stnicture  in  igneous  rocks,  196 

Globulites,  148 

Glossoceras^  940 

Ghmopteris,  1059,  1066,  1085 

Glossopteris  flora,  1059,  1078,  1080 

GloMozaviites,  1079 

Glutton,  fossil,  1287,  1354 
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Ofycijneris,  1283 

Ulyphwa,  1134 

(rlyphiocertu,  1023»  1039 

Olyptarca,  922 

(riyptaapisj  977 

"Glyptic"  Period,  1849 

Glypticusy  1115 

Glyptocrinus^  988 

aiyptocyatUes,  938 

Olyptodendron^  937 

O/yptodorij  1362 

Olyptognathiia^  1107 

Glyptdepia,  1005 

aiyptiypomit^  987,  998,  1005 

(rlyptmcorphts^  1081 

fJlyjjtostrolniSy  1213,  1263,  1276*,  1277*, 
1294 

Gneiss,  gases  in,  142  ;  general  characters  of, 
255  ;  banded  structure  of,  256  ;  origin  of, 
257  ;  varieties  of,  257  ;  analyses  of,  259  ; 
as  a  prodnct  of  contact-metamorphism, 
780 ;  of  regional  metamorphism,  786 ; 
of  the  crystalline  schists,  869  ;  eruptive 
origin  of  some,  872 ;  original  and  younger 
fonns  of,  874  ;  Archaean,  883,  895,  898, 
900,  902,  905,  906 

Gneiss-granite,  207 

Goat  in  Neolithic  time,  1356 

Goffered  schists,  780 

Golapilli  Bedy  (India),  1160 

GomphoceraSy  969 

GoncUoduSf  1032 

Gondwana  System,  1058,  1079,  1160 

Gfmdicafiosaunis^  1079 

Goniacodoyif  1243 

Gmiiatii^  1028*,  1039,  1076 

Goniatitoids,  first  appearance  of,  986 ; 
waning  of,  1082 

Gonioglyptu&t  1107 

Goniomya,  1116 

Goniopholis,  1122,  1175 

Gonicphora,  961,  962* 

Gmiutphyllum^  944 

GomopteriSy  1081 

Gimiopygvs^  1201 

Goodnight  Beds,  1299 

Groose,  fossil,  1287 

Gopher,  geological  action  of,  601 ;  fossil,  1317 

Gordonia,  1090 

Gorges.     Su  Ravines 

GorgonxchihyA,  988 

Gosau  Beds,  1205 

Gossan,  93,  818 

GractdwtyuSy  1179 

Graham's  Island,  338,  339 

Gram7)wceras,  1136 

GrammysiOy  940 

Granite,  crushing  strength  of,  71  ;  essential 
and  accessory  minerals  of,  89  ;  drusy 
cavities  of,  90  ;  gases  contained  in,  142  ; 
description  of,  203  ;  bibliography  of,  203  ; 
varieties,  204  ;  analyses,  207  ;  veins  from, 
sometimes  show  glassy  and  spherulitic 
structures,  208,  209 ;  weathering  of,  208, 


455 ;  modes  of  occurrence  of,  208 ;  contains 
minerals  that  could  only  have  consolidated 
at  comparatively  low  temperatures,  412  ; 
original  condition  of,  413 ;  number  of 
cubic  feet  ot,  to  one  ton  in  air  and  in  sea- 
water,  568  ;  jointing  of,  668 ;  fusion  point 
of,  717 ;  bosses  of,  723 ;  the  oldest  known 
rock,  728 ;  of  many  different  ag^  724  ; 
enclosures  in,  724 ;  marginal  differences 
in  structure  and  texture  of,  725  ;  relations 
of,  to  surrounding  rocks,  726  ;  injection 
of,  728  ;  lit'par-lit  permeation  by,  728  ; 
connection  of,  with  volcanic  rocks,  729  ; 
veins  of;  789*  ;  foliation  developed  along 
segregation  veins  in,  742*  ;  has  not  fused 
parts  of  acyoining  rocks,  though  it  has 
absorbed  them,  767,  776 ;  contact-meta- 
morphism produced  by,  778  ;  supposed 
absorption  of  basic  materials  by,  780 ; 
origin  of  mineral  veins  around  masses  of, 
809 

Granite-porphyry,  208 

Granitell,  205 

Granitic  (Granitoid)  structure,  128, 151*,  196^ 

Granitisation,  728,  781,  787 

Granitite,  204 

Granophyre,  206 

Granophyric  structure,  128,  129*,  151,  152, 
206 

Granular-crystalline,  128 

Granular  structure,  130,  196 

Granulite  (in  French  sense),  130,  151,  196, 
205  ;  (in  English  and  German  sense),  130, 
245,  258  ;  analysis  of,  259 

Granulitic  structure,  130,  151,  196,  205, 
245,  248,  258,  789 

Grape-seeds,  fossil,  1251 

Graphic  structure,  128,  206* 

Graphite  in  meteorites,  17  ;  niineralogical 
characters  of,  92  ;  distribution  of,  186  ; 
coal  altereil  into,  771  ;  in  gneiss,  879 

Graphite-schist,  250,  259 

Graptolites,  as  characteristic  foasils,  837, 
918  ;  phylogeny  of,  846  ;  earliest  forms 
of,  911  ;  figures  of,  935*,  maximum 
development  of,  938,  945  ;  stratigraphical 
zones  determined  by,  938,  946,  947,  954, 
955,  959  ;  successive  extinction  of  families 
of,  947,  954  ;  final  disappearance  of,  959 

Grasses,  fossil,  1251 

"  Grauwacke  "  of  older  geologists,  933 

Gravel  and  Sand  Rocks,  160 

Gravel,  163 

Gravity-faults,  702 

Gravity  measurements,  396 

Great  Oolite  Group,  1131,  1138,  1140 

Great  Rift  valley  of  East  Africa,  700,  1384 

Great  Salt  Lake,  446,  526,  529,  531 

Greece,  geological  map  of,  10 ;  volcanic 
eruption  in  third  century  B.C.,  327 ; 
metamorphism  in,  803  ;  Cretaceous  rocks 
in,  1206 ;  Pliocene  mammals  of,  1294 

Green  as  a  colour  of  rocks,  139 

Greenland,  native    iron    of,    17,    98,   235 ;. 
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cryolite  of,  190 ;  subsidence  of  coast  of, 
892  ;  effects  of  frost  in,  532  ;  glaciers  of, 
535,  536, 537,  539,  544,  553  ;  icebergs  of, 
578;  Jurassic  rocks  in,  1158;  Cretaceous, 
1208 ;  Miocene,  1271 

Green  Mountains  (New  England),  regional 
metamorphism  in,  803 

Oreen  muds  of  sea- bottom,  582 

Greensand,  166,  181 

Greensand,  Lower,  1182,  1183,  1184,  1185 

Upper,  1182,  1186 

"Greenstone,"  223.  233,  791 

Greenstone-schist,  251,  252 

Greisen,  812 

Grenville  Series  of  Ontario,  903,  904 

Gres  Armoricain,  927 

Gr^s  Bigarr^,  1097 

Gr^  des  Vosges,  1097 

Qresdyay  1116 

Oreviilea,  1230 

Grey  as  a  colq^ir  of  rocks,  138 

Grey  and  red  clays  of  ocean  abysses,  583 

Greywacke,  155*,  166 

Greywacke-slate,  167,  172 

Grey  Wethers,  165,  458,  464,  1233 

OriesbachiteSy  1107 

Griffelschiefer  (Silurian),  975 

Griffithides,  1023 

Grit,  164 

Gritty  structure,  135 

Grorudite,  208,  221 

Grottos,  478 

Ground-ice,  189,  533,  564 

Groundmass  of  igneous  rocks,  128,  129, 
149,  152,  154,  216 

Ground-moraine,  546,  1309 

Ground-swell,  561 

Group  or  Stage  in  stratigraphy,  860 

tfriw,  1254,  1295 

Oryphma,  1116,  1117*,  1211 

Gshelian  (Carboniferous),  1051 

Guano,  181,  626 

Gunranitic  Group,  1218,  1244 

Ommbdites,  1107 

Gulf  Stream,  558,  565,  577 

Gulls,  fossil,  1254 

axdo,  1287,  1354; 

Oymnites^  1107 

Gymnograptv^,  968 

iiymnoptych^iSy  1249 

Gympie  Series  (Queensland),  1058 

OypidtUa,  986 

Gypseous,  137 

Gypsum,  85, 86, 107, 189 ;  modes  of  origin  of, 
193  ;  increase  of  volume  in  production  of, 
from  anhydrite,  400,  453  ;  capacity  of, 
for  absorbing  water,  410  ;  decomposition 
of,  451  ;  solubility  of,  452  ;  precipitation 
of,  529,  530,  579  ;  in  sea-water,  possibly 
the  source  of  the  calcium-carbonate  in 
marine  organisms,  613  ;  Paleeozoic  deposits 
of,  983,  977,  979,  1059,  1062,  1064, 
1071,  1072,  1077  ;  Mesozoic  deposits  of, 
1084,    1093,   1103,    1110,    1158,    1155; 


Tertiary  deposits  of,   1237,   1241,  1259, 

1275,  1291,  1292,  1294 
G3rp8nm  of  Paris  (Eocene),  1237 
Gyracanthus,  998.  1082 
Gyroceraa,  1062,  1067 
Gyrodea,  1211 
Gyrodus,  1122,  1173 
GyroUpis,  1089 
OyronUes,  1106 
OyropareiJa,  1086,  1102 
Gyroptychius,  1005 

IladroaauruA,  1176 

Haematite,  96,  194  ;  artificially  formed,  413 

Hail,  production  of,  447  ;  geological  actiofs 

of,  533 
Uakea,  1276*,  1294 
Halbgranit,  205 
ffalcyomis,  1226 
Haliotis,  1245,  1300 
HaliserUes,  984 
HaiUhenum^  1255 
Halleflinta,  253,  259 
Hallocerasy  986 
HaUopuSy  1126 
Hdlobia,  1088,  1161 
Halodon,  1179 
HaloniUy  1028 
HcUoritM,  1089 
Ucdysiies,  987 
Hamilton  Group,  997 
Hamites,  1171*,  1172 
IlamfnatoceraSf  1151 
Hammers,  geological,  110 
Hamstead  Beds,  1250 
Hangman  Grits,  989 
HajUocerasj  1172 
HapLocrimis^  984 
ffaplacodon,  1249 
HaplophUbiuni,  1038 
HardeU^  1297 
Hardness  of  minerals  and  rocks,  scale  of^ 

111 
Hare,    Alpine,    1854;    fossU,  1249,    1271, 

1278 
Harmotome,  104 
Hwrpagodesy  1148 
Harpes,  941,  985 
Harpides,  922 

Harpoceras,  1119,  1133,  1136* 
Harpoceras  falciferum.  Zone  of,  1138 
Hartite,  185 
Hartshill  Quartzite,  928 
Harzbui^te,  241 
Hastings  Sands,  1182,  1184 
Hastings  Series  (pre-Cambrian),  908,  904 
Hatchettite,  185 
HaughUmiOy  924 
Hauffia,  1136 

Hauterivien,  1196,  1197,  1204,  1206 
Hauyne,  103,  142  ;  artificially  formed,  413 
Hauyne-trachyte,  227 
Hawaii,  peaks  of,  40  ;  literature  of  volcsnic 

geology    of,    282;    famarolea   of,    269; 
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seasonal  variations  in  ernptivity  in,  282, 
288 ;  eruptive  periods  in,  284 ;  quiet 
eruptions  in,  285,  294  ;  lava-fountains  of, 
298  ;  forms  of  lava  io,  299,  307  ;  rate  of 
descent  of  lava-streams  in,  300  ;  liquidity 
of  lava  in,  301  ;  slope  of  lava -sheets 
in,  305  ;  flowing  of  lava  into  the  sea 
at,  809  ;  lava  -  domes  of,  328  ;  crater- 
pit  and  lava-sea  of,  329  ;  height  of  vol- 
canic mass  in,  336  ;  submarine  eruption 
at,  839,  353  ;  bulk  and  height  of  volcanic 
mass  of  341  ;  extinct  coues  of,  341  ;  in- 
conspicuous sources  of  lava-streams  io, 
345  ;  upraised  coral  reefs  of,  382 ;  dis- 
tance to  which  volcanic  detritus  is  carried 
from,  by  the  sea,  582  ;  interstratifi  cation 
of  lava-sand  with  coral  detritus  at,  617 

Hawthorn,  fossil,  1287 

Hazel,  fossil,  1287,  1338  ;  geological  history 
of,  1360 

'*  Head  "  of  Southern  England,  460 

Headlands,  55 

Headon  Beds,  1250 

Hill  or  Barton  Sands,  1229 

Heat,  conduction  of,  in  rocks,  62,  767 ;  rela- 
tion of,  to  elevation  and  depression,  392  ; 
effects  of,  on  rocks,  399,  434 

Heave  of  faults,  695 

Heavy  spar,  107 

IleHicoceras,  1142 

**Hedekalk"  of  Sweden,  900 

Ileiientstrcemiay  1089 

Hedtra,  1165,  1235 

Hedgehogs,  early  forms  of,  1227,  1234, 
1254 

Heersian,  1234,  1236 

Helderberg  Group  (Lower),  977  ;  (Upper), 
997 

Helicoceras,  1210 

HelictUes,  1107 

Heligoland,  diminution  of,  by  breaker-action, 
571 

HeliolUes,  937,  984 

Heliopomy  937 

Helium,  in  air,  36  ;  in  mineral  springs,  471 

Helix,  1214,  1238,  1250,  1266,  1284,  1293, 
1337,  1352 

Helladotherium,  1267,  1278,  1295*,  1297 

HetmuUhochitoriy  940 

Helvetian  Epoch  in  Glacial  Period,  1313 

Stage  (Miocene),  1267,  1270,  1271 

Heuiiaapis,  958 

Uemiaster^  1168 

Ilemieulans,  1115,  1168 

HanicomnUfSy  948 ' 

Hemicrystalline  structure,  151*,  152,  196, 
272 

HemicyclaspU,  961 

HemigantbSj  1243 

Hemipedina,  1115 

Hemipnevuites,  1168 

HeynipristiSf  1173 

Hemiptera,  fossil,  943 

Hemiptychinoj  1078 


Hemisphere,    southern,    preponderance    of 

water  in,  21,  67 
Hempstead  Beds.     See  Hamstead  Beds 
Henry  Mountains,  laccolites  of;  736* 
Hepatic  pyrites,  108 
Heptastylia,  1086 
Heptodon,  1243 
Herbivora,  great  development  of,  in  Pliocene 

time,  1278 
Herculaneum,  271,  312 
Hercynian,  901,  998 
Hercynite,  97 
Herons,  fossil,  1254 
Herpestes,  1254 

Herring,  ancestors  of  the,  1173,  1258 
Hesbayan  Loam,  1337 
HesperomiSy  1177* 
HeteracanthiiSf  988 
Heterastrcea,  1133 
Heterobranchus,  1298 
ffeterocercu,  1192 
Heterocettis,  1267 
ffeterocrmttSy  988 
ffeierohyus,  1227 
Heterophlebia,  1133 
HeteroporOj  1115 
IleterosteginOf  1260 
Heterosiichus,  1175 
Hettangian  Stage,  1151,  1153 
Heulandite,  104 
Uexacrinus,  984 

Hexactinellid  sponges,  fossil,  911,  913* 
Hickory,  fossil,  1165,  1276 
Highteu,  1223 
High-water  mark,  557 
Hiidoceras,  1133,  1136 
Hills,  origin  of,  1381 ;  of  circumdeuudation, 

1381 
Hils  (Neocomian),  1202 
Himalaya  Mountains.     See  under  India 
Hindia,  937 
Hinnitesy  1283 
Hippariony  1265,  1273,  1278,  1279*,  1291, 

1295,  1297 
HippohijMy  1297 
Hippopodiuviiy  1116,  1117* 
Hippopotamus^    1267,    1278,    1297,    1350, 

1353  ;  in  Glacial  Period,  1317,  1336  ;  in 

Recent  Period,  1350,  1353,  1355,  1358 
Hippotherium,  1268 
Hippotragus,  1297 

Hippurite  Limestone,  1199, 1200,  1205, 1209 
HippuriteSy  1169*,  1170,  1199  ;  extinction 

of,  1222 
Himant  Limestone,  947 
Hisingerite,  105 
Histiodennay  924 
Histionoiusy  1147 
Historic  Series  of  deposits,  1347 
Hoang  Ho,  River,  506,  589 
Hoar-frost,  geological  action  of,  450 
Hoefferiay  938 
HcernesiOy  1088 
Hog,  domesticated,  in  Neolithic  time,  1356 
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Hog,  fossil,  1263,  1294 

Holaspis,  1005 

ffolaster,  1168 

Holaster  planus,  Zone  of,  1182,  1192 

subglobosus,  Zone  of,  1182,  1191 

HoUctypus,  1142,  1212  | 

Holland,  geological  map  of,  9  ;  alleged  proof  I 

of  changes  of  lerel  in,  388,  390  ;   sand- 
dunes  of,   442  ;   alluvial   origin  of,  516  ; 

Pliocene  of,  1288 
Hollybush  Sandstones,  923 
Hdmia,  91 1»,  915    • 
Holocrystalline,  127,  150,  151*,  196,  204*,    1 

272 
Moloa/stiSf  1167 
HdocystUeSj  938 
HohneiMU  1004 
Hdopea,  940,  949 
Uolopella,  949,  1078 
Holoptychim,  987,  998,  1005,  1011 
Holomurus,  1215 
Holosiderites,  16 

Holothuridse,  discovery  of  Carboniferous,  853 
HovKtcanthus,  1010 
HonwJftceraa,  986 

Hovwionotus,  945,  958*,  983*,  985 
Homceodon^  1243 
Homce^spirUy  940 
ffomomya,  1142 
HonumotiiSj  1173 
Hamosteus,  1005 
HomoUxis,  838 
Honestone,  172 
HopUtea,  1172 

Hoplites  intemiptus.  Zone  of,  1182.  1187 
Hoplites  lautus,  Zone  of,  1182,  1187 
Hoplojmria,  1231 
Hoplophonetts,  1249 
Hoplopteryx^  1173* 
Horiopleuron,  1206 

Horizon,  definition  of  a  palr'eontological,  860 
Hornbeam,  fossil,  1224,  1287 
Hornblende,  101,  109  ;   artificially  formed, 

413  ;  as  a  contact-mineral,  773 
Ilornblende-andesite,  229,  231 
Hornblende-gabbro,  232 
Hornblende-rock,  101.  252 
Hornblende-schist,   101,  252,   790;  formed 

from  dolerite,  794,  889* 
Hornera^  1277 

Hornfels,  248,  251,  259,  774,  782,  783 
Homschiefer,  226 
Hornstone,  195 
Horny  texture,  133 
Horse,  ancestral  forms  of,  1227,  1243, 1249, 

1265,   1271,   1278,   1317;  domesticate*!, 

in  Neolithic  time,  1356 
Horsts,  1367,  1371 
Hotting,  lignite  of,  1338 
Hour-glass  shapes  of  minute  fragments  in 

volcanic  tuffs,  173 
Human  Period.     Set  Recent 
Human  records  and  traditions  of  geological 

changes,  387.  391 


Humous  acids,  450  ;  geological   action  of, 

598,  612 
Humus,  origin  of,  427,  605  ;  organic  aciils 

yielded  by,  598,  599 
Hungariles,  1089 
Hungary,  geological  maps  of,  9  ;  largest  laks 

of,  578 
Huronian  rocks  of  Logan  and  Murray,  876. 

902,  903,  904 
Huttonian  school  of  Geology,  399,  733 
HyatmoschuSf  1249 
Hytena,  1278,  1287,  1294,  1297 
Hytenarctoa,  1264,  1297 
Hysenas,    striped    and    spotted,    in   Glacial 

Period,  1317  ;  in  Palaeolithic  time,  1353 ; 

in  Neolithic  time,  1358 
Hyffnidis,  1278,  1295,  1297 
Hyaenodon,  1227,  1249,  1265,  1297 
Hyalomelan,  235 
Hyalopilitic,  228,  406 
Hyalostelm,  928,  937 
HyhocrimiSy  938 
ffybodtis,  1089,  1122,  1173 
Hydaspian  stage,  1106 
HydaspUhtrium^  1297 
Hydration  of  minerals  by  rain,  453,  45^ : ' 

by  underground  water,  473 
Hydraulic  Limestone,  190 
Hydraulic  pressure  of  sea-waves,  569 
Hydrobia,  1207,  1238,  1254,  1268,  1292 
Hydrocarbons,  85,  86 ;  of  inoi^nic  origin, 

86  ;  as  mineral  oil,  and  in  gaseous  fomi, 

186,  186,  318,  357  ;  at  volcanic  vents, 

268,  357,  358;  at  mud -volcanoes,  31S ; 

possible  sources  of  graphite  in  gneiss,  i^79 
Hydrocephalus,  928 
Hydrochloric   acid  at  volcanic  vents  268, 

313  ;  in  the  magma,  809 
Hydrofluoric  acid,  use  of,  in   petrography, 

116  ;  in  the  subterranean  magma,  809 
Hydrofluosilicic  acid  in  rock  •  investigation, 

118 
Hydrogen,  proportion  of,  in  onter  part  of 

earth,  83  ;  in  pores  of  rocks,  85,  142 ; 

in  meteorites,  17,  85 ;  at  volcanic  vents, 

268,  338 
Hydro-metamorphisni,  765 
Hydro-mica-schists,  254 
Hydrozoa,  earliest  forms  of,  911,  938 
Hygnmia,  1284,  1337 
Hylieochelys,  1147 
Hylsposaunts,  1178 
Hylerpeton,  1033 
Hylonomus,  1033,  1068 
Hylopleaion,  1068 
Hymenocaria^  914*,  915 
HyolUkellus,  915 
HyolUhes,  918*,  915,  945 
Hyopotamm,  1227,  1284,  1249,  1265,  1272 
Hyopsodiia,  1243 
Hyotherium,  1254,  1263 
Hypabyssal  rocks  of  Rosenbusch,  197 
Hyperite,  282 
Hyperodapedon^  1089 
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Hypenthene,  102 ;  artificial  formation  of,  413 
Hypersthene-andesite,  229 
Hypersthenite,  232 
Hypertragulus,  1249,  1278 
Hypidiomorphic  structure,  151,  197 
Hypisodusj  1249 

Hypnum,  precipitates  silica,  609,  610  ;  pre- 
cipitates calcium-carbonate,  611 
Hypocrystalline,  152 
Hypogene  action  in  geology,  262 
HypothyrxA,  986,  1022 
Ilypsilophodvnt  1173 
Hypsiprymnus,  1128,  1245,  1300 
Hypaocormus,  1148 
Hyptiocrinus,  988 
H^achyus,  1243,  1249 
Hyracodon,  1249,  1265 
Hyracothenum,  1227,  1234,  1243 
Ilystrix,  1291,  1295,  1297,  1852 
Hythe  Beds,  1185 

Ibis,  fossil,  1254 

Ice,  influence  of  polar,  on  earth's  centre  of 
gravity,  28,  378 ;  effect  of  a  thick  cover- 
ing of,  in  lowering  the  isogeotherms,  61  ; 
as  a  geological  formation,  188  ;  varieties 
of,  189  ;  influence  of  sheets  of,  on  raised 
•beaches,  385  ;  sheets  of,  alleged  to  cause 
subsidence,  396,  1320  ;  fine  particles  of, 
•erosion  by,  487  ;  dams  of,  in  rivers,  493 ; 
terrestrial,  581  ;  caps  of,  535, 1302, 1304 ; 
on  the  sea,  562,  574,  578 ;  "  fossil, "  in 
Arctic  Russia,  1389 

Ice  Age,  1801 

Icebergs,  189,  664*,  565*,  574,  578 

Ice-caps,  585,  536,  1302,  1804 

Ice-foot,  663,  574,  578 

Iceland,  volcanoes  of,  277,  286,  295,  300, 
342,  343,  347,  349  ;  wind-borne  volcanic 
dust  from,  295,  446  ;  geysers  of,  315,  316  ; 
submarine  eruptions  near,  383  ;  fissure 
eruptions  in,  342  ;  explosion  crater  in, 
343;  Tertiary  basalt  -  plateaux  of,  345, 
1260  ;  sinter  deposits  of,  476  ;  lagoon- 
bars  of,  513  ;  glacier  mud  of,  553 

Iceuian,  1284 

Ichihyocrinus^  984 

Ichthyodectes,  1173 

Ichthyomisy  1178* 

Ichthyosaurs  characteristically  Mesozoic 
fossih;,  837  ;  earliest  types  of,  1089  ;  ex- 
tinction of,  1222 

Ichthyosaurus,  1095,  1121*,  1122,  1175 

Ictitherium,  1278,  1294,  1295 

Ictopsy  1249 

Iddingsite,  105,  201 

Idiomorphic,  89,  151 

Jdmoneay  1115 

Idocrase,  108  ;  as  a  contact-mineral,  778 

Igneous  Rocks,  transitions  of  composition  iii, 
137  ;  characters  of,  158,  195  ;  structures 
and  classification  of,  196 ;  symbols  to 
express  composition  and  structure  of,  199, 
nomenclature  of,   201  ;    families  of,   de- 


scribed, 203  ;  rise  of  temperature  from 
intrusion  of,  401  ;  tectonic  relations  of, 
705  ;  petrographical  provinces  of,  707  ; 
sequence  of,  706,  886  ;  difl^erentiation  in, 
710  ;  caustic  action  of,  710,  731,  775  ; 
crystallisation  of,  715  ;  classification  of, 
according  to  tectonic  relations,  719  ;  in- 
trusive, 719,  721  ;  bosses  of,  722  ;  contact- 
metamorphism  by,  780,  766  ;  influence  of 
surrounding  rocks  on,  781  ;  connection  of, 
with  schists,  731  ;  sills  of,  732  ;  laccolites 
of,  736*  ;  veins  and  dykes  of,  786  ;  necks 
of,  748  ;  interstratified  or  contemporane- 
ous, 719,  753  ;  metamorphosed,  766,  779  ; 
metamorphism  of,  specially  important  in 
regai'd  to  the  theory  of  metamorphism, 
766,  785,  797  ;  influence  of,  in  scenery, 
1379,  1380* 

Iguanodoriy  1147,  1173,  1174* 

Ijolite,  222 

llexy  1165,  1247,  1262,  1276 

Ilfracombe  slates,  989 

lUw^twpsiSy  945 

lll^iu^  941*,  946,  975 

Ilraenite,  96,  791 

Imitative  markings  in  sedimentary  rocks, 
911,  936 

Implements,  characters  of  early  human, 
1348*,  1356*,  1857* 

Implication-structure,  128 

Inclination  of  rocks,  667 

Indertsch,  I^e,  529 

India,  geological  map  of,  10  ;  mud  volcanoes 
of,  318,  828  ;  explosion -lake  in,  325  ; 
volcanic  plateaux  of,  346  ;  earthquakes  in, 
362,  866,  372,  878,  374,  376  ;  rainfall  in, 
461  ;  landslips  of,  481  ;  river-floods  of, 
494  ;  mud  in  rivers  of,  495  ;  alluvial  fans 
of.  505  ;  height  of  snow-line  in,  684  ; 
effects  of  cyclones  in,  562 

Pre-Cambrian  rocks  in,  906 ;  Cam- 
brian, 983 ;  Silurian,  979 ;  Devonian,  997 ; 
Carboniferous,  1057  ;  Permian,  1078  ; 
Trias,  1107  ;  Jurassic,  1160  ;  Cretaceous, 
1209;  Eocene,  1240;  Miocene,  1272; 
Pliocene,  1296  ;  former  greater  extent  of 
glaciers  in,  1845 

Indian  Ocean,  volcanoes  of,  847  ;  upheaval 
in,  622 

Indies;  East,  volcanic  geology  of,  271,  279, 
294  295 

West,  266,  278,  276,  279,  285,  836, 

341,  864,  381,  382,  622 

Indrodony  1248 

Induration  as  an  effect  of  igneous  intrusion. 
768 

Inferior  Oolite,  1138,  1189 

Infra-Lias,  1094,  1096 

Infra-littoral  deposits,  681 

Infra-Tongrian  Stage,  1249 

Infusorial  earth,  179,  610 

Inocatdisy  977 

InoceramuSy  1154,  1169*  ;  extinction  of, 
1222 
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Insect-beds,  1133,  1144,  1153,  1250,  1270 

Insects,  fossil,  943,  1003,  1032,  1069,  1073, 
1120*,  1133, 1141,  1147, 1158, 1248, 1260, 
1267,  1270 

Interglacial  beds  and  periods,  1303,  1312, 
1338 

Intersertal  structure,  161,  162*,  168  ;  arti- 
ficially obtained,  406 

Interstratified  Igneous  Rocks,  719,  768 

Intrusive  Rocks,  719,  721,  732 

Inversion  of  rocks,  676 

Iodine  at  volcanic  vents,  269 

loUte,  103 

lone  Formation,  1272 

Iphidea,  916 

Ipswich  Formation  (Queensland),  1161 

Iris,  1252 

Iron  in  meteorites,  16,  98;  probably  forms 
one-half  of  the  whole  bulk  of  the  earth, 
73 ;  proportion  of,  in  outer  part  of  earth, 
83,  84  ;  combinations  of,  84  ;  native  in 
some  volcanic  rocks,  86,  235 ;  oxides  of, 
85,  96,  187,  612  ;  carbonate  of,  85,  91, 

107,  187,  194,  196  ;  sulphides  of;  85,  96, 

108,  648  ;  titanic,  96,  791  ;  sulphates  of, 
96,  472  ;  chief  colouring  material  in 
nature,  138,  139,  164  ;  phosphate  of, 
107,  187  ;  specular,  at  volcanic  vents,  269, 
807  ;  chloride,  at  volcanic  vents,  269, 
807  ;  disulphide  as  a  petrifying  medium, 
474  ;  disulphide  in  marine  mud,  582  ; 
solution  of,  by  sea-water,  566  ;  precipita- 
tion of  hydrate  of,  on  sea  floor,  680 ; 
elimination  of,  by  organic  acids,  612 

Iron  Section  of  Prehistoric  Series,  1347 
Ironstone,    96,   107,    186,   194  ;    origin   of 

oolitic,    177,    187,   192  ;    search    of,   for 

fossils,  852 
Irtisch,  River,  affected  by  earth's  rotation,  28 
laastreea,  1086,  1114* 
IschaditeSy  937 
Ischia,  island,  278 
Ischnacanfhusj  1006 
Ischyodusy  1142,  1192 
Jschyromys,  1249,  1260 
IsculUes,  1107 
IsectolophtiSy  1243 
Islands,  floating,  492,  606 
Isobases  (lines  of  equal  deformation),  386 
laocardia,  1116,  1169,  1267 
IsocliUhut,  941,  1006 
Isoclinal  folding,  678 
Isocrinusy  1133 
Isogeotherms,   61,  62,  393,  895,  896,  399, 

412 
Isopods,  fossil,  1120 
Isostasy,  397,  1366 
IsoUlm,  952 
Isotropic  minerals,  125 
Isthmia,  1293 
IsurichthySy  1258 
Itacolumite,  249 
Italy,  geological  map  of,  9  ;  volcanic  action 

in  Central,  278,  281,  382  ;  crater  lakes  of 


Central,  324 ;  earthquakes  in,  359,  362. 
865  ;  changes  of  level  in,  382,  388  ;  blood 
rain  in,  444 ;  advance  of  coasts  of,  516, 
517  ;  lakes  of,  618,  521  ;  petrographical 
province  in,  707 

Italy,  Cambrian  system  in,  929  ;  Silurian, 
977 ;  Carboniferous,  1066 ;  Permian,  1075, 
1076  ;  Trias,  1099, 1106  ;  Jurassic,  1156: 
Cretaceous,  1206  ;  Eocene,  1240  ;  0%)- 
cen^  1259  ;  Miocene,  1271  ;  Pliocene. 
1291  ;  Pleistocene,  1338,  1845.  iS^  alsf* 
und^r  Etna,  Ischia,  Lipari  Islands,  Phle- 
gnean  Fields,  Vesuvius 

Ivy,  fossil,  1165,  1209 

Izalco,  birth  and  growth  of  volcano  of,  277, 
279 

Jackson  Beds  (Eocene),  1242 

Jade,  262 

Jakutian  Stage,  1106 

Jamaica,  geological  map  of,  11  ;  earthquake 
in,  364*  ;  upraised  coral-reefs  of,  382 

JanoMCL,  1049 

Janira,  1194,  1292 

Jah  Mayen,  341,  347 

Japan,  geological  map  of,  10 ;  geological 
literature  of,  283  ;  graphite  schist  of, 
250  ;  position  of  volcanoes  in,  279  ;  sea- 
sonal  variation  of  volcanic  energy  in, 
283,  284  ;  volcanic  eruptions  in,  291,  292, 
294 ;  linear  trend  of  volcanoes  of,  341, 347; 
earthquakes  of,  360,  361,  362,  363,  364, 
365,  366,  368,  870,  871,  872,  874,  375, 
376 ;  warping  of  land  in,  380  ;  upheand 
in,  882 

Pre  -  Cambrian   rocks   in,    906  ;    Trias 

of,  1107;  Jurassic,  1160;  Cretaceous, 
1209 ;  Eocene,  1289 

Japonitesy  1107 

Jasper,  167 

Java,  zone  of  invariable  temperature  in,  61 ; 
volcanic  phenomena  of,  271,  278,  312 : 
"  valley  of  death  "  in,  314 ;  linear  direction 
of  volcanoes  in,  341,  347 

Jaws,  lower,  not  infrequent  as  fossils,  826 

Jerboa,  fossil,  1352 

Jet,  1182 

Joannites,  1107 

John  Day  Group  (Miocene),  1273 

Jointed  stnicture,  136 

Joints,  423  ;  experimental  imitation  of,  423  ; 
afford  channels  for  underground  water, 
466  ;  importance  of,  in  the  erosion  of 
gorges,  500 ;  give  rise  to  vertical  sea- 
clifl's,  672* ;  sometimes  produce  over- 
hanging cliffs,  573* ;  in  stratified  rocks, 
686,  659,  1878*;  detailed  account  of, 
658*  ;  Daubree's  classification  of,  668  : 
dip-  and  strike-,  660  ;  in  recent  coral-rock 
and  lacustrine  clays,  661  ;  origin  of, 
661  ;  in  igneous  rocks,  662,  1879 ;  in 
schistose  rocks,  664 ;  influence  of,  in 
scenery,  1379,  1881,  1384 

Jolly's  spring-balance,  114 
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Jonillo,  808 

JavellaniOf  940 

JovUes,  1107 

JuglandUea,  1235 

Juglans,  1164*,  1262,  1262 

Julian  Group,  1106 

JunipervSy  1165 

Jura  Mountains,  sections  across,  1368,  1369 

Jura,  White  or  Malm,  1153,  1154  ;  Brown 
or  Dogger,  1154  ;  Black  or  Lias,  1154 

Jurassic  system,  metamorphism  of  parts  of, 
784,  808,  804  ;  accoimt  of,  1111  ;  flora  of, 
1111  ;  fauna  of,  1113  ;  geographical  distri- 
bution of,  1128 ;  in  Europe,  1128,  1131  ; 
in  Britain,  1131-1147  ;  in  France  and  the 
Jura,  1147  ;  in  Germany,  1153 :  in  the 
Alps,  1155  ;  in  the  Mediterranean  basin, 
1156  ;  in  Russia,  1157  ;  in  Sweden,  1158  ; 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  1158  ;  in  America, 
1180,  1159;  in  Asia,  1130,  1169;  in 
Africa,  1161 ;  in  Australasia,  1161 

Juvavian  Stage,  1101,  1106 

Juvaviieit,  1107  « 

Kachuga,  1297 

Kainite,  190 

Kalksilicathomfels,  251 

Karnes,  1323,  1330 

KampecariSy  1003,  1010 

Kangaroo,  fossil,  1299 

Kaolin,  98,  104,  147,  167,  168,  452,  456 

Kaolinisation,  104,  812,  818 

Kaolinite,  105 

Kasharbari  Group,  1079 

Karoo  Series  (Africa).  1079,  1090,  1109 

Karrenfelder,  454 

Kasaali  Group,  1241 

Katoforite,  221 

Katrol  Group  (India),  1160 

KayserdlOy  986 

Kayseria,  986 

Keisley  Limestone,  950 

Kekenodon,  1261 

Kellaways  rock,  1131,  1142 

Kentallenite,  217 

Keokuk  Group,  1061,  1062 

KeppUrites,  1119,  1142 

Kepplerites  calloviensis.  Zone  of,  1142 

KenUerpeion,  1038 

Keratophyre,  219,  220 

Kerosene-shale,  185 

Kersantite,  219,  224,  225 

Keuper  (Trias),  1091,  1096 

Keweenawan,  904 

Kieselguhr,  179 

Kieselachiefer,  167,  249 

Kieserite,  190,  1074 

Kilauea.     See  Hawaii 

Kilimanjaro,  905 

Killas,  209 

Kiltorcan  Beds,  1012 

Kimeridgian,  1131,  1145,  1148,  1158,  1155 

1166,  1157 
Kinderhook  Group,  1062 


Kingena,  1168 

Kinzigite,  253 

Kumoeeras,  940,  986 

Kirkby  Moor  Flags,  964 

Kirkbya,  1028 

Kirthar  Group,  1241 

Kites,  fossil,  1254 

Kjokken-moddinger  or  refuse  heaps,  1360 

Klein's  solution,  115 

KioBdinmy  941,  985 

KnoTTia,  1012,  1035,  1077 

Knotted  schist  (Knotenschiefer),  248,  778, 

779,  781 
Kohlenkeuper,  1096 
Koninckella,  1116 
Koninckina^  1103 
KoninckocuiariSy  1021 
KoRsen  Beds,  1101,  1104 
Krakatoa,  eruption  of,  290,  298,  295,  369, 

445 
Krypton  in  air,  36 
Kugeldiorit,  133»,  224 
Kulaite,  287 

Kupferscbiefer,  1064,  1068,  1072 
Kurile  islands,  279,  336 
Kritorgitia,  915,  960 
Kyanite,    108 ;    in    contact-metamorpbism, 

773,  797 
Kyauite-rock,  253 

Labradorite,  99 

Labrador- porphyry,  233 

Labrador-rock,  232 

Lahi-ax,  1255 

Labyrinthodonts,  1033,   1068,  1089,   1090, 

1094,  1107  ;  disappearance  of,  1122 
Laccolites,  723,  736* 
Laccopteris,  1085,  1112*,  1198 
Lacian  Group,  1106 
Lacuna^  1282 
Lacustrine  Limestone,  177 
Ladinian  Stage,  1106 
Laekenian,  1234,  1237 
Leelapa^  1176 

Lafayette  Group  (Pliocene),  1298 
Lageyia,  937,  1020,  1166 
Lagom.y&,  1362 

Lagoons,  510,  681,  1016,  1025 
Lagrange  Beds,  1298 
"Lake  Agassiz,"  385,  524,  1343 
Lake  Balaton,  618 
"  Lake  Bonneville,"  624,  526,  1843 
Lake   Champlain,  marine   terraces   around, 

1345 
Lake  Elton,  629,  630 
Lake  Erie,  area  of,  1343 
Lake  Huron,  deformation  of  land  at,  887  ; 

area  of,  1348 
Lake  Indertsch,  629 
"Lake  lAhontao,"  524,  627,  531,  1343 
Lake  Michigan,  deformation  of  land  around, 

387  ;  sand  dunes  of,  443  ;  area  of,  1843 
Lake  Ontario,  area  of,  1343  ;  marine  terraces 

of,  1345 
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Lake  Superior,  area  of,  1343  ;  old  terraces 
of,  1345 

Lake-dwellings,  1360 

Lake-marl,  177,  524 

Lake-ores,  186,  187,  524,  612,  812 

Lake-terrace8,  525,  526 

Lakes,  four  causes  of,  1385  ;  formed  by  lava- 
streams,  308  ;  due  to  volcanic  explosions, 
324  ;  caused  by  earthquakes,  372,  374, 
375,  377  ;  waters  of,  sensitive  to  earth- 
quakes, 374  ;  difference  of  water-level  in, 
•caused  by  attraction  of  mountains,  378  ; 
Reformation  of  basins  of,  386,  387 ; 
shallow,  eroded  by  wind,  457,  519,  604 ; 
sand-dunes  of,  443  ;  wave  action  in,  446  ; 
level  of,  affected  by  wind,  446  ;  due  to 
subsidence  arising  from  subterranean  solu- 
tion of  rock,  477,  519  ;  caused  by  irregulai- 
decay  of  saperficial  rock,  458  ;  filter  rivers, 
498,  510,  522 ;  river  deltas  in,  509  ;  are 
exceptional  in  general  circulation  of  water 
over  land,  518 ;  of  fresh  water,  519  ; 
abundant  in  northern  part  of  northern 
hemisphere,  519,  1323,  1386 ;  various 
types  of,  519  ;  formed  by  deformation  of 
land-surface,  519 ;  caused  by  landslips 
and  moraines,  520,  556  ;  seiches  in,  520  ; 
distribution  of  temperature  in,  520  ;  geo- 
logical functions  of,  521  ;  equalise  climate, 
521  ;  sedimentary  deposits  of,  522  ;  waves 
and  shingle  of,  523*  ;  chemical  deposits 
of,  524,  529 ;  special  fauna  and  flora  of, 
524  ;  due  to  former  ice-dams,  624,  543, 
1321,  1332,  1343  ;  are  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  525  ;  effacement  of,  525  ; 
terraces  of,  525,  526*  ;  salt,  190,  525  ; 
bitter,  525  ;  frozen,  532  ;  due  to  glacial 
erosion,  552,  1324,  1386  ;  deepening  of 
some  shallow,  by  wallowing  animals,  601 ; 
preservation  of  remains  of  terrestrial  faunas 
and  floras  in  deposits  of,  826  ;  proofs  of 
former  existence  of,  833  ;  sometimes  due 
to  irregularities  in  the  surface  of  drift, 
1334, 1385  ;  summary  of  causes  that  have 
formed,  1385 ;  late  origin  of  existing, 
1386 

Lakhminaf  933 

Laki,  Assure  eruption  of,  342* 

Lambtlotherium^  1243 

Lamellibranchs, .fossil,  914*,  915, 940, 1021*, 
1022,  1066,  1088,  1116*,  1169*  ;  become 
predominant  moUusks  in  Triassic  time, 
1088  ;  great  increase  of,  in  the  Jurassic 
period,  1116 

Laminae,  634,  860 

Lamination,  136,  636 ;  contorted,  among 
regular  strata,  637 

Lamna,  1173,  1226*,  1255,  1269,  1289 

LamnoduSf  987 

Lamprophyre,  219,  220 

Lanarkia,  942 

Land,  traces  of  the  most  ancient,  21  ;  area 
of,  on  globe,  47  ;  average  height  of,  48, 
49 ;   greatest  height  and  deepest  hollow   ' 


on,  49  ;  contours  or  relief  of,  50  ;  coast- 
lines of,  54  ;  surfaces  of,  why  rare  among 
geological  formations,  388  ;  indioations  of 
former  greater  elevation  of,  391,  1302; 
preservation  of  remains  of  flora  and  fauna 
of,  826,  832;  surfaces  of,  recorded  bv 
fossils,  833,  987,  1006, 1078,  1093,  1303*: 
chiefly  formed  of  marine  sediments,  1364  : 
owes  its  existence  to  displacement,  1364 

Landenian,  1234,  1236 

Landscape-marble,  649 

Landslips,  caused  by  earthquakes,  372,  480  : 
from  action  of  underground  water,  480 ; 
varieties  of,  480  ;  influence  of,  on  riven>, 
493 

Langhian  Stage,  1267,  1270,  1271 

Laodouy  1159 

Laapteryx^  1127 

LaSmiSy  1179 

Laosaurus,  1159 

Laotira,  912 

Lapilli,  172,  273 

Lapworthunif  939 

Laramie  (Lignitic)  Formation,  1214,  1244 

Larch,  fossil,  1338 

Larus,  1254 

LasaniuSf  942 

LasiograptuSf  938 

Lastraea,  1245,  1251 

Lat«rite,  169,  457 

Laterisation,  169 

Latian  volcanoes,  first  eruptions  of,  in  Plio- 
cene time,  1292 

Latite,  228 

Laurdalite,  221,  223,  707 

Laurel,  fossil,  1165,  1204,  1276 

Laurentiau  rocks,  868,  876,  878,  882,  902, 
903,  904 

LaurophyUrimy  1165 

Laxirus,  1206,  1230,  1247,  1262,  1292 

Laurvikite,  217,  707 

Lava,  definition  of,  272  ;  general  characters 
of,  272  ;  not  always  emitted  in  an  erup- 
tion, 285,  291  ;  hydrostatic  pressure  of, 
286,  296  ;  varying  viscosity  of,  in  relation 
to  force  of  explosions,  204  ;  outflow  of. 
296 ;  large  subterranean  reservoirs  of, 
298  ;  form  of  surface  of,  299  ;  rate  of 
flow  of,  300  ;  tunnels  in,  300,  307  ;  sise 
of  streams  of,  300  ;  varying  liquidity  of, 
301  ;  clinkers  of,  302 ;  crysUULsation 
of,  302 ;  temperature  of,  304 ;  inclina- 
tion and  thickness  of  streams  of,  305 : 
structure  of  streams  of,  306  ;  vapours  and 
sublimations  of,  307  ;  slow  cooling  of, 
807,  310  ;  effects  of,  on  superficial  waters 
and  topography,  308  ;  weathering  of, 
310  ;  coues  or  domes  of,  328  :  submarine, 
339,  341  ;  sandstone  dykes  in,  665*;  in- 
tercalated in  geological  formations,  753, 
759,  761,  880,  910,  935,  982,  1001, 1008, 
1041,  1043,  1064,  1252;  ancient  sab- 
marine,  756*  ;  ancient  subaerial,  758* 

Lava-cones,  328 
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Lmia,  1024,  1081 

Lecanites,  1089 

Leci/thocrtnuSj  984 

Leda  (yuetdana),  940,  1231,  1316 

**Leda  (Yoldia)  Myalw  Bed,"  1281,  1288 

Lederscbiefer  (Silurian),  975' 

"  Leeseite  "  iu  glaciation,  1304 

LegtKonotuSy  1094 

Leuxion,  1175,  1246 

Lemiuiog  in  Glacial  Period,  1315  ;  in  the 
Palaeozoic  fauna,  1354 

**Lieniuria,"  a  supposed  former  terrestrial 
area,  390 

Lemuroids,  fossil  forms  of,  1227,  1229, 
1237,  1243,  1255 

Lenham  Beds  (Pliocene),  1281,  1282 

Lenita,  1237 

Leopard  in  Glacial  Period,  1317  ;  iu  Paleo- 
lithic time,  1853 

LepadocriHus,  938,  957 

Lej)erditeUa,  941 

Lej>erdUta,  940,  941,  985,  1023,  1031 

LejjetopsiSy  940 

Lepidasler,  939 

LepidocentrttSf  984 

LepidocidariSf  1021 

LepidocoUua^  941 

Lepidodeudra  as  characteristic  fossils,  837  ; 
earliest  traces  of,  936  ;  Carboniferous  de- 
velopment of,  1028 

Lepidfxlendron,  991,  1002,  1026,  1028, 
1029*,  1066,  1085 

Lepidolite,  100 

Leitidophioiosy  1028 

Lepidophyllum,  1035 

Lepidopteris,  1086 

Lepid4fptt8t  1258 

Lepidostrobus,  1028,  1029* 

Lepidotf*gauru8t  1071    • 

LepidotM,  1089.  1122,  1173 

LejmUin,  1277 

Leptaceratherium,  1249 

LepUena,  933,  939,  986,  1022,  1078,  1136 

Leptauche^iia,  1249 

Ijejjtella,  915 

Leptinolite,  780 

Leptobos,  1297 

Leptocblorites,  105 

Leptoclases,  658 

Leptodesma,  986 

Lt'jjtodon,  1278,  1295 

LeptttgraptuSy  938 

LeptoUpis,  1122,  1144 

Leptophlnm,  1002 

Lepioptiltu,  1297 

Leptoreodon,  1243 

Leptynite,  258 

Lepus,  1293,  1297 

Lettenkoble,  1096 

Leucite,  100,  147,  237  ;  artificial  production 
of,  404,  413 

Leucite-basalt,  287 

Leucite-basanite,  237 

Leucite-phonolite,  227 

VOL.  II 


Leucite-tephriie,  287,  239;  artificial  pro- 
duction of,  404 

Leucite-trachyte,  228 

Leucoxene,  97,  147,  791 

Levantine  Stage,  1294 

Level-course  iu  mining,  671 

Lewisian  gneiss,  882,  883  ;  dykes  of  sand- 
stone ill,  665*  :  stratigraphical  position 
of,  793*  ;  early  deformation  of,  794 

Lberzolite,  241,  243  ;  metamorphism  by, 
784 

Lias,  sections  at  base  of,  649*,  652*,  1094  ; 
metamorphism  of,  784,  803  ;  account  of, 
1131,  1132,  1151,  1155,  1156,  1158, 
1159,  1160,  1161 

Libelltda,  1183 

Libocedrua,  1257,  1262 

Liburnian  Stage,  1240 

Lichapyge^  922 

Lickaa,  941,  985 

Lichenoides^  912 

Lichens,  solvent  action  of,  598 

Life,  organic,  as  a  geological  factor,  597 

Ligerien,  1196,  1200 

Light,  polarised,  in  petrographical  research, 
126 

Lightning,  geological  action  of,  432 

Lignilites,  420 

Lignite,  182,  184 

Ligurian  Stage,  1258 

Livia,  1078,  1096,  1116,  1117*,  1169, 
1232,  1261 

Umax,  1287,  1352 

Limburgite,  240,  243 

Lime,  proportion  of,  in  earth's  crust,  87 

carbonate  of.     See  Culcium  carbonate 

phosphate  of.     See  Calcium  phosphate 

sulphate  of.     See  Calcium  sulphate 

Lime-silicate  rocks,  251 

Limestone,  crushing  strength  of,  71  ;  im- 
purities of,  shown  on  weathered  surfaces, 
110,  454  ;  crystalline  structure  of,  due  to 
infiltration  of  calcite,  156,  176,  178,  474, 
617,  624  ;  of  organic  origin,  176,  625  ;  of 
chemical  origin,  190 ;  hydraulic,  190 ; 
fetid,  191  ;  crystalline,  250  ;  heat  evolved 
by,  in  crushing,  401  ;  experiments  in 
crystallisation  of,  402 ;  experiments  in 
deformation  of,  421  ;  conversion  of,  into 
dolomite,  426 ;  formed  by  pi^rcolating 
rain- water  through  calcareous  sand,  444  ; 
solubility  of,  in  carbonated  water,  451  ; 
rate  of  waste  of,  452  ;  weathering  of,  454  ; 
fresh-water,  525,  605,  611  ;  sometimes 
formed  of  calcareous  silt  which  has  been 
triturated  by  worms,  601  ;  formed  by 
shell -banks,  613  ;  formed  by  corals,  615  ; 
distribution  of,  615  ;  consolidation  of, 
comparatively  rapid,  624 ;  commonly 
associated  with  shale,  650 ;  persistence 
of,  651  ;  joints  iu  recent  coral-,  660 ; 
alteration  of,  into  marble,  772  ;  search  of, 
for  fossils,  852  ;  lenticular  character  of 
Palseozoic,  956 
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Limtwa,  1214,  1238,  1250,  1270,  1284, 
1333,  1352 

Limnerpetan,  1068 

Limonite,  96,  169,  186,  187,  194,  612 

Limop8is,  1088,  1232,  1261,  1267,  1283 

lampet,  earliest  forms  of,  915,  940 

LindosircemeHoy  985 

Lindostramta^  955 

Lingular  939,  948^^,  962*,  985,  1022,  1031, 
1071,  1096,  1136,  1183,  1283 

Lingula  Fla«[R,  921 

LinguleUOy  914*,  915,  921,  945 

LingtdepiSj  915 

Ltngulina^  1057 

Lingulocaris,,  915 

Linnarssonia,  915,  950 

Linwriy  1257 

Lxocardium^  1244 

Lioceraa,  1138*,  1139 

Lioceras  opaliuum,  Zone  of,  1138,  1139 

Lion,  in  Glacial  Period,  1317,  1336 ;  in 
Palaeolithic  time,  1353 ;  in  Neolithic 
time,  1358 

Liostracus,  915 

Lipari  Islands,  volcanic  literature  of,  276  ; 
petrographical  sequence  in  eruptions  at, 
350.     See  Stromboli,  Vulcano,  Vulcanello 

Liparite,  210  ;  forms  domes,  329  ;  artifici- 
ally formed,  406 

Liparoceras,  1133 

Liparoceras  Henley i.  Zone  of,  1133 

Liquid  vesicles  in  rocks,  143,  144* 

Liquidambar,  1231,  1262*,  1276,  1292 

Liriodendron,  1230 

Lithia-mica,  100 

Lithionite,  101 

Lithium,  proportion  of,  in  outer  part  of 
earth,  83  ;  combinations  of,  87 

Lithocardium,  1237 

lithoclasea,  658 

Lithoid,  128 

Lithological  characters  as  a  basis  of  strati- 
graphical  classification,  656 

liithology,  82,  140 

Lithophyse,  132,  211,  718 

Lithomis,  1226 

Lithosphere,  characters  of  the,  47,  82 ; 
deformation  of,  374,  380,  381,  386,  887 

Lithosirotion,  1017*,  1021 

Lithothamniuiru,  1201,  1258 

Litoplema,  1273 

Lit-par-lU  permeation  by  granite,  728,  780, 
781 

LUUmtm,  1153,  1286,  1333 

Littorina  Period  or  Group,  1333  ;  migrations 
of  plants  in,  1361 

Lituites,  920,  940,  962* 

Livingstone  Formation,  1214 

Lizards,  fossil,  1271 

Llaudeilo  Group,  945,  946 

Llandovery  Group,  945,  953 

"  Llanvim  Group,"  946 

Loam,  168,  460 

Lobites,  1089 


Lodes.     See  Mineral  veins 

Loess,  169  ;  character  and  distrihation  of, 

439,  1351  ;  theories  regarding  orig^  of, 

440,  460,  1352  ;  place  of,  among  Paleo- 
lithic deposits,  1351  ;  fauna  found  fossil 
in,  1352  ;  alleged  human  remains  from,  in 
Kansas,  1361 

Loganograptm^  932,  946 

LomcUopteri^^  1133 

Lonar  Lake,  325 

LonchopUris,  1035,  1085 

Londinian  or  Ypresian,  1284,  1235 

London  Clay,  1229,  1231 

Longmyndian,  896 

Longobardian  Group,  1106 

Longulit4M,  148 

LoHsduUiOf  1021 

Lophiodon,  1227,  1234,  1255 

LophiomeryXf  1249 

LophiostomuSy  1192 

Loranthus,  1246 

Ixmolasler,  984 

Lossmancben,  439 

LoUrrium,  1282 

Loup  Fork  Beds,  1278 

Lov^enia,  1246 

Low-water  mark,  557 

Loxoceras,  940,  986 

Loxodon,  1297 

Loxolopkodon  ( UuUatherium),  1229 

lAfxamma,  1033 

LoxonettM,  959,  986,  1023,  1078 

Lucerne,  Lake  of,  510 

Lucina,   1078,    1183,   1209,   1225*,    1253. 

1267,  1277 
Ludian  (Eocene),  1234,  1237 
Ludlow  Group,  945,  953,  959 
Lndwigia,  1138*,  1139 
Ludwigia     Murchisonse,     Zone     of,     1135. 

1139 
Luidia,  1133 
Lumachelle,  177 
Lustre  of  rocks,  139 
Lustre -mottling,  139 
Lutetian,  1234,  1236 
Lutra,  1254,  1285,  1287,  1297 
Lychnus,  1202 
Lycophris^  1267 
Lycopods,    some    coal    mostly   formed   of, 

183*  :  fossil,  837,  986,  991,  1002,  1026, 

1028,  1029* 
Lycosaurua,  1090 
Lycyetna^  1296 
Lydian  stone,  167,  172,  249 
Lydite,  167 
Lyginodendron,  1035 
Lygodium,  1165.  1224 
Lynton  group,  989 
Lynx  in  Glacial  Period,  1317 ;  in  Palaohthio 

'time,  1353 
Lyra,  1168 
Lyria,  1232,  1257 
LyriocrinuSj  938 
Lyrodesma,  940 
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Lytoceras,  1100,  1119,  1133,  1136*,  1188*, 

1139 
Lytoceras  jurense.  Zone  of,  1133 
Lytoiama,  1231 
Lytt&nia,  1022,  1078 

Macacus,  1293,  1297 

Maccalubas,  318 

M(tcfueracanthu8^  988 

MachierodM,  1263,  1278, 1287, 1294,  1296*, 
1297 

Mackerels,  fossil,  1258 

Madurea,  915,  940 

Macaaui  {Tellina),  1284,  1299,  1316,  1330* 

Macrocephaliies,  1138* 

Macrocephalites  macrocephalus,  Zone  of, 
1138 

Macrocephalites  subcontractus,  Zone  of,  1138 

MacrocheUuSy  940,  986,  992 

Macrochilinoy  1023 

McKTocypriSy  941 

MaerocyateHa,  912 

Macrodon^  1078 

Macnymerunit  1068 

Macromerite,  128 

Macronat,  1298 

Macropetaliehthys,  988 

MacroponuL,  1173 

Macrupua,  1299 

MacroaoaphiteSt  1172 

Macroscopic  characters  of  rocks,  109,  127 

Mdcrosemius,  1147 

Macrostachya,  1012,  1028 

Macro -structural,  micro- structural,  meta- 
morphism,  765 

Macrot^niopteris,  1109,  1133 

Macrotheriunij  1263 

Macrura,  supposed  fossil,  1024  ;  Triassic, 
1087  ;  Jurassic,  1119 

Jfac^m,  1215,  1245,  1268,  1277 

Madrepora,  1242 

MaentwTOg  Flags,  921 

Maestrichtien,  1196,  1202 

Magas,  1168 

Magtuella,  1245 

Mogdaleoian  Series,  1349,  1355 

Magdlania^  990 

Magellanian  Series,  1244 

M^tgila,  1119 

Magma,  within  the  earth,  condition  and 
temperature  of,  72  ;  Durocher's  specula- 
tion as  to  the  distribution  of,  88  ;  differ- 
entiation in  a,  303,  350,  710,  712,  713  ; 
sequence  of  petrographic  types  emitted  by 
a,  339,  349,  706,  886  ;  source  of  eruptive 
energy  in,  353 ;  views  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion of,  713  ;  separation  of  ores  fiom  a, 
808,  810 

Magma-basalt,  240 

Magmatic  ores,  808 

Magnesia,  carbonate  of,  107,  176 

Magnesia-mien,  101 

Magnesian  limestone,  193 

Limestone  (Permian),  1070,  1071 


Magnesium,  proportion  of,  in  outer  part  of 
earth,  83,  87  ;  combinations  of,  85 

Magnesium- bromide  in  sea- water,  46  ;  in  salt 
lakes,  529 

Magnesium-chloride  in  sea- water,  46;  pro- 
motes subsidence  of  sediment,  492 ;  in 
bitter  lakes,  529 

Magnesium-sulphate  in  sea-water,  46 ;  in 
solution  promotes  subsidence  of  mud,  492 

Magnetic  iron-ore,  96,  195  ;  artificial,  413 

pyrites,  108 

Magnetism  of  rocks,  115,  140 

Magnetite,  96,  195 

Magnolia,  1165,  1228,  1252,  1263*,  1276 

Malacolite,  102 

Malacolite-rock,  251 

MalapUrOy  1149 

Malay  Archipelago,  61,  271,  278,  312,  314, 
341,  347 

Malignite,  222 

Mallotus,  1344 

Malm  or  White  Jura,  1153 

Maltha,  186 

Malvern  Quartzite,  923 

Mammalia,  palaeontological  value  of,  883, 
1220 ;  fossil  forms  of,  1088,  1091,  1127, 
1128*,  1147,  1179,  1226*,  1228*,  1234, 
1235*,  1248,  1263,  1264*.  1265*,  1273, 
1278*,  1279*.  1295*,  1296*,  1299, 1315*, 
1817*,  1353*,  1354*;  considered  as  a 
basis  for  stratigraphical  classification, 
1220,  1284,  1243,  1248,  1273,  1290; 
great  advance  of,  in  Tertiary  time,  1222, 
1226,  1291 ;  effect  of  Glacial  Period  on, 
1222 

Mammites,  1172 

Mammoth,  1315*,  1316 ;  preservation  of 
carcases  of,  in  frozen  soil,  825,  830,  1389 ; 
climate  indicated  by,  834 ;  in  the  Palieo- 
lithic  fauna,  1350,  1354  ;  tusk  of,  carved 
by  cave-men,  1354*  ;  Age  of,  1355  ;  ex- 
tinction of,  1356 

Man,  limited  experience  of,  in  geological 
history,  261  ;  influence  of,  on  river  dis- 
charge, 485,  516;  considered  as  a  geo- 
logical agent,  630 ;  influence  of,  on 
climate,  631  ;  on  flow  of  water,  631 ;  on 
surface  of  the  land,  631  ;  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  life,  632;  fossil  relics  of,  825, 
1348*,  1355*  ;  antiquity  of,  1347,  1859 

Manchhar  Group  (Sind),  1272 

Manganese,  proportion  of,  in  outer  part  of 
earth,  88  ;  oxides  of,  84,  97 ;  combina- 
tions of,  86  ;  precipitation  of  hydrate  of, 
on  sea  -  floor,  580 ;  excessively  slow 
accumulation  of,  in  ocean  abysses,  584  ; 
concretionary  forms  of,  585 

Mangilia,  1245 

Mangroves,  conservative  influence  of,  608  ; 
swamps  of,  609,  1018 

Man  is,  1272 

Manticitreras,  994 

Maple,  fossil,  1165,  1225,  1276,  1287 

Marble,  192*,  250  ;  artificial  production  of. 
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402 ;  experiments  on  deformation  of,  421 ; 
corrosion  of,  by  rain,  449,  451 

Marcasite,  108,  185  ;  as  petrifying  medium, 
881 

Marcellus  Group,  997 

Mare's  tail,  fossil,  1276 

Maretia,  1237 

Margarodite,  100,  254 

Margindla,  1232,  1261 

Marginvlina,  1138,  1166 

Marl,  177,  524,  625,  605,  607,  618 

Marl  Slate  (Permian),  1064,  1068,  1070, 
1071 

Marlstone  (Lias),  1132 

Marine  denudation,  comparative  rate  of, 
598  ;  final  result  of,  594  ;  plain  of,  595 

Mariopleris,  1026,  1065 

Marmarosis,  250,  772,  791 

Marmolite,  105 

Marmots,  fossil,  1254,  1278,  1386,  1352 

Marquette  Series,  904 

Marsh-gas,  or  Methane,  in  rocks,  86,  142, 
185  ;  at  volcanic  vents,  268,  270 ;  at  mud- 
volcanoes,  818  ;  in  coal-mines,  427 

Marsh  marigold,  fossil,  1276 

Marsipocrinvs,  957 

Marsupials,  fossil,  1127,  1128*,  1179, 1227, 
1234,  1249,  1278,  1299 

Marsvpitest  1168 

Marsupites  testndinarius.  Zone  of,  1 182 

Marten,  fossil,  1249,  1287 

Martinia,  994 

Martinique,  volcanic  action  in,  266,  273,  285 

Massif  of  mountainous  ground,  52 

Massive  eruptions,  342 

Rocks,  195 

structure,  186 

Masiodati,  1259,  1263,  1264*.  1278,  1294, 
1295,  1297 

MagtodonsauruSf  1089 

Matawan  Formation,  1211 

Maionidiumy  1185 

Mauch  Chunk  Series,  1061 

MauisauruSf  1218 

Manna  Loa.     See  Hawaii 

Mayencian  Stage,  1270 

May-flies,  fossil,  1008,  1083 

May  Hill  Sandstone,  954 

Meckleuburgian  Epoch  in  Glacial  Period, 
1818 

Medina  Group,  977 

Mediterranean,  variations  of  level  of,  48  ; 
salinity  of,  44  ;  submarine  eruptions  in, 
838  ;  earthquakes  of,  868,  376  ;  proofs  of 
oscillation  of  level  in,  882  ;  upheaval  in 
basin  of,  386  ;  dust  showers  or  blood  rain 
of,  444  ;  level  of,  raised  by  wind  in  Bay  of 
Naples,  446  ;  lagoon  barriers  of,  513  ;  tides 
in,  556  ;  depth  of  wave-action  in,  562  ; 
Trias  in  basin  of,  1104  ;  Jurassic,  1156  ; 
Cretaceous,  1205  ;  Eocene,  1238  ;  Oligo- 
cene,  1259 ;  Miocene,  1271  ;  Pliocene, 
1290 

Mediterranean  Stage  (Miocene),  1269,  1270 


Medlicottia,  1067 

Medtdlom,  1066 

Medusie,  fossil,  881,  911 

Medunna,  912 

MedusUe^  926 

Meekella,  1080 

Meekia,  1216 

Meekoceras,  1089 

Megaceros,  1834,  1855,  1858 

Megacyatites^  988 

Megalantet-iSy  986 

Megalaspis,  968 

Megalaspis-Liniestone,  969 

Megalaater,  1245 

Megalichthys,  1025,  1031 

Megalodmi,  985* 

MegcUodus,  1088 

Meg<UomuSf  968 

Megalonyx,  1299 

MegcdopterUy  1002 

Afegalosaurusj  1123*,  1125,  1178 

MegaluruSf  1155 

Megaphyllites,  1089 

MegaphyUm,  1026 

Megascopic  characters  of  rocks,  109,  127 

Megatherium,  1361 

Meionite,  104 

Melanipu8,  1282 

Melanatria,  1225* 

Melanerpeton,  1068 

Melania,  1202,  1225*,  1248,  1270,  1292 

Melanite,  222 

Melanoidea,  1270 

Melanopsis,  1147,  1185,.  1202,  1280,  1250, 

1291 
Melaphyre,  236 
Melbourn  Rock,  1191 
Meles,  1293 
Meletta,  1258,  1270 
Melilite,  238 
Melilite-basalt,  238,  239 
Melliwyra,  1297 
Mellivorodon,  1297 
Mdodon,  1098 
Melocrinus,  988,  984 
Melonechi7iHSf  1021 
Melonites,  1021 

Melting-point,  raised  by  pressure,  58 
Melting  of  rocks  in  contact-metamorphisin,. 

770 
Membranipora,  1168,  1237,  1277 
Menaccanite,  96 
Menacodon,  1159 
Menecera8y  992 
MenUite,  1238 
Meniscodon,  1287 
Menisco^sus,  1180 
Meniscotheriuvi,  1243 
Menominee  serieji,  904 
Meretrix,  1226,  1247*,  1268,  1800,  1831 
3£ergus,  1297 
Merianoj)ieris,  1085 
Merista,  986 
MerisUlla,  949,  986 
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Meristina,  940,  962* 

Merostomata,  fossil,  941,  958,  1005,  1024 

Merychyu^,  1273 

Merycochoenis,  1273 

MenfcopotamuSy  1297 

Mesacanthiis,  1004*,  1006 

McMdia,  1238 

Mesas,  1387 

Mesoblattina,  1133 

Mesodactyla,  1229 

Mesodon,  1122 

Mesohippusj  1249,  1273 

Mesolithic,  1349 

Meaonyx,  1243 

Mesopiihenis,  1278,  1279*,  1295 

Mesoreodoriy  1249 

Mesozoic,  definition  of  term,  861 ;  formations, 
1081 

Messiuian  Stage,  1278,  1291,  1292 

Metachemic  changes,  765 

Metacrasis,  765 

Metallic  salts,  precipitation  of,  1073 

Metalloids  in  earth's  crust,  83 

Metamorphic  rocks,  general  characters  of, 
158  ;  account  of,  244 

Metamorphism,  definition  of,  and  conditions 
determining,  353,  424,  765,  787  ;  terms 
applied  to  various  forms  of,  766,  note  ; 
of  igneous  rocks  important  in  study  of 
the  subject,  766,  786 

of  contact,  247,  248,  250,  428,  730, 

766  ;  conditions  determining,  424,  766, 
766  ;  examples  of,  167,  172,  250,  255, 
257,  309  (recent  lava),  735,  766-785, 
797  ;  succession  of  mineral  zones  in,  797 

regional  or  dynamical,  245,  246,  247, 

251,  429,  785  ;  linked  with  igneous  action, 
429  ;  conditions  required  for  production 
of,  363,  787 ;  mineral  transformations 
observed  in,  789  ;  new  minerals  produced 
in,  791  ;  similarity  of  mineral  sequence  in, 
to  that  in  contact- metamorphism,  791  ; 
examples  of,  170,  171,  792,  798,  970, 
976-805  ;  summary  of  phenomena  of,  805  ; 
as  displayed  by  the  Lewisian  gneiss,  883 

Metamynodan,  1249 

Metaplasia,  986 

Metasomatosis,  765 

Metastasis,  765 

Metoxite,  105 

Meteoric  water,  alteration  of  rocks  by,  156 

Meteorites,  16,  18,  19,  33 

Meteoritic  rings,  14,  33 

Methana,  eruption  of,  327 

Metliane.     See  Marsh-gas 

Methylosis,  766 

Metis  Island,  a  recent  volcano,  335 

Metopias,  1089 

Metoptoma,  940 

Aletriorhynchtis,  1145 

Mexico,  geological  map  of,  11  ;  volcanoes  of, 

280 
Meximieux,  Pliocene  flora  of,  1276 
Miacis,  1229,  1243 


Miarolitic  structure,  134,  151,  204 

Miaskit«,  221 

Mica,  100,  109,  264  ;  abundant  as  a  product 

of  metamorphism,  428,  773,  790,  792 
Mica-andesite,  229 
Mica-psammite,  165 
Mica-schist  (Mica-slate),    246*,  249*,   254, 

259  ;  in  contact-metamorphism,  779,  780 
Mica-trap,  219 
Micaceous,  137 

lustre,  100 

Micacisation,  790 

Michdinia,  984,  1021 

MickwUzia,  926 

Micrasier,  1167* 

Micrasters,  zones  of,  1182,  1192,  1193 

Mierobacia,  1167 

Microbrachis,  1068 

Microch^erus,  1227,  1234 

Microcline,  98 

Microcrystalline,  128 

Microcrystallitic,  152 

^ficroderocera8J  1152 

MicrodictyoTij  1185 

Microdiscus,  912*,  914,  926 

Microdon,  1122,  1147 

Microfelsitic,  152,  154 

Microgranite  or  quartz-porphyry,  209 

Microgranitic    (Microgranitoid),    128,    161, 

196,  205,  208 
Microgranulitic,  196 
Microlestes,  1091 
Microlites,  89,   142.  148,  149*,  152,  196; 

in   clay- slate,    171,  773,   792;    artificial 

production  of,  404,  414,  formed  in  con- 
tact-metamorphism, 770,  772 
Microlitic  structure,  197  ;  felt,  228 
Micromerite,  128 
Micropegmatitic      (Micropegmatoid),     128, 

129*,  182,  161,  152,  196,  206,  211 
Microperthite,  204 
Microphdis,  1090 
Micropoikilitic,  129 
Microp(^ra,  1168 
Microscope,  petrographical,  124 
Micrascopic  characters  of  rocks,  119,  140, 

150 
Microspherulitic,  152*,  168 
MicrosyopH,  1229,  1243 
Microtus,  1285,  1336,  1355 
Microzoa.   directions  for  search   for   fossil, 

850 
Midford  Sands,  1131,  1138 
Milfoil,  fossil,  1276 
MiUda^  1236 
Millericrin  uSy  1114 
Millerite,  87 
Millipedes,  fossil,  1032 
Millstone  Grit,  1047 
Mih'iiJt,  1254 
MitWicera^,  986 
Mimosa,  1262 
Minerals,  rock -forming,  88  ;  essential,  89; 

accessory,  89,  90  ;  wide  diffusion  of  heavy. 
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in  sedimentR,  90,  163,  179,  792,  891, 
1190,  1284  ;  secondary  enlargements  of, 
142,  162,  166  ;  artificial  production  of, 
413,  428;  formed  by  contact  -  meta- 
morphism,  772 

Mineral -characters  insuflScient  to  fix  geo- 
logical chronology,  835 

Mineral-springs,  469,  471 

Mineral-tar,  185 

Mineral -veins  or  lodes,  91,  812  ;  variations  in 
breadth  of,  813  ;  structure  and  contents 
of,  814  ;  successive  infilling  of,  815 ; 
occurrence  of  pebbles  and  fossils  at  gi'eat 
depths  in,  816  ;  connection  of«  with  faults 
and  cross-veins,  816  ;  age  of,  817  ;  rela- 
tion of  contents  of,  to  surrounding  rocks, 
817  ;  decomposition  and  reconi position  in, 
818 

Mineralising  agents  in  the  crystallisation  of 
rocks,  270,  407,  415,  714,  766,  778,  780, 
784,  808 

Mines,  usual  dryness  of  deep,  810 

Minette,  219,  220 

Miocene,  definition  of  term,  1220  ;  forma- 
tions, metamorphlsm  of,  804  ;  account  of, 
1261  ;  geographical  changes  during  de- 
position of,  in  Europe  and  North  America, 
1261  ;  volcanic  accompaniments  of,  1262, 
1271,  1274  ;  flora  of,  1262  ;  fauna  of, 
1263  ;  development  of,  in  France,  1266  ; 
in  Belgium,  1267  ;  in  Germany,  1267  • 
in  the  Vienna  basin,  1268  ;  in  Switzerland, 
1270 ;     in   Italy,    1271  ;    in   Greenland, 

1271  ;  in  India,  1272  ;  in  North  America, 

1272  ;  in  South  America,  12f  3  ;  in 
Australasia,  1274 

Miocla^nus,  1243 

Miodon,  1237 

Miolabis,  1273 

Miolania,  1218 

"  Mio-pliocene  "  deposits,  1267 

Mississippi  River,  484,  486,  492,  495,  502, 
507,  612,  516,  518,  588,  589 

Missouri  River,  484,  486 

Mitra,  1201,  1226,  1242,  1261,  1263,  1288 

MUroclema,  939 

Mixodectes,  1243 

MixosauriiSt  1089 

ModioUi,  1023,  1116,  1118*,  1169,  1231, 
1256,  1284 

Modiolaria,  1238 

Modioloid^s,  915,  940 

Modidopsia,  922,  947,  962* 

Mofettes,  268,  814 

"Moine-schist,"  796,  892 

Mcj»varites^  1107 

Molasse,  1258 

Mole,  geological  action  of,  601  ;  first  appear- 
ance of,  1249  ;  fossil,  1287 

Mollusks,  boring  habits  of,  601*  :  protective 
influence  of  some,  604  ;  great  value  of,  as 
fossils,  832  ;  some  forms  less  enduring 
than  mammals,  833 ;  earliest  pulmoni- 
ferous,     1003,    1013,     1033  ;    began    in 


Carboniferous  time  to  preponderate  over 
the  brachiopods,  1022 

Moluccas,  volcanoes  of  the,  277 

Monchiquite,  104,  238 

Monkeys,  early  forms  of,  1227,  1229,  1264, 
1271,  1278,  1295 

Monmouth  Formation,  1211 

Monobolina,  945 

Monoclines,  674  ;  relation  of,  to  faults  and 
overthrusts,  691  ;  to  physiographic  feat- 
ures, 1367 

MonoeioniuSy  1217 

Monocotyledons,  fossil,  1165 

Monogene  volcanoes,  322,  324 

MonograpUis,  935*,  938,  954 

Monongahela  River  Series,  1061 

Monopleurids,  characteristically  Cretaceous, 
1170 

MonotiSy  1088,  1161 

Monotremes,  fossil,  1127,  1179 

Montana  Formation,  1214 

Monte  Nuovo,  276,  279,  290,  326 

Monte  Vulture,  332 

Monticidijfordf  937 

Montien,  1196,  1201 

Montlivaltia,  1086,  1114 

Monzoni,  eruptive  rocks  and  contact-meta- 
morphism  of,  217,  774 

Monzonite,  217 

Moon,  density  of,  15  ;  history  of,  81 

Moorband-pan,  187,  476 

Moraine  profonde,  546,  1809,  1331,  1334 

Moraine-stuff,  160,  546 

Moraines,  546,  1321 

tenninal  (End-moraines),   1305,  1330, 

1332,  1334,  1341 

Morphoeeras,  1150 

MorosauniSy  1126 

Morse,  fossil,  1316 

Morte  Slates,  989 

Mort^miceraSy  1213 

Moscuaurus,  1175,  1202 

Moachua,  1297 

Moscovian  (Carboniferous),  1051 

Moselle,  River,  490,  508 

Mosses,  accumulations  of,  606  ;  precipitate 
silica,  609,  610  ;  precipitate  lime,  611 

MotacUla,  1254 

Mountains,  definition  of  term,  50,  1881 ; 
types  of,  50  ;  exaggerated  conceptions  of 
angle  of  slopes  of,  52  ;  colossal  size  of  the 
youngest,  76  ;  chains  of,  as  seats  of  earth- 
quake movements,  368,  370  ;  theory  of 
uplift  of,  owing  to  rise  of  isogeothenns, 
393  ;  Tertiary  upheaval  of,  1261  ;  evi- 
dence  of  slow  uplift  of,  1297, 1875  ;  types 
of  structure  of,  1367-1375  ;  inflnence  of 
internal  structure  on  external  forms  of, 
1379,  1384  ;  connection  of,  with  hot- 
springs  and  volcanoes,  1372  ;  stages  iii 
uplift  of,  1372  ;  history  of,  illustrated  by 
that  of  the  Alps,  1378  :  connection  of, 
with  earthquakes,  1874 

Mount  Kenia,  905 
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Mouse,  fossil,  1278,  1817 

Mousterian  Series,  1349 

Mud,  168 

Mud-cones,  828 

Mud-lava.  271,  311 

**  Mud-lumps,"  512,  646 

Mudstone,  169 

Mud-volcanoes,  817,  328 

Muneuidse,  ancestors  of  the,  1173 

Murchisonia,  923,  947,  986,  1023,  1066 

Murex,  1187,  1231,  1248,  1268,  1291 

Muriated  waters,  472 

Mu^,  1287 

J/ttM,  1231 

Muschelkalk,  1097,  1102,  1106 

Muscovite,  100 

Musk-deer,  fossil,  1271 

Musk -rat,   first  appearance  of,  1249  ;  fossil, 

1317 
Musk-sheep,    fossil,    1315,    1358  ;    fomier 

southern  migrations  of,  1317*,  1355,  1858 
Mustela,  1254,  1287,  1295,  1297,  1336 
J/ya,  1256,  1286 
Myalina,  989,  1023 
Mylacris,  1038 
Mylagaulus,  1273 
Mvlonitic  structure,  135,  249,  789 
Mylodan,  1861 
MyliobcUU,  1226,  1251 
Myodes^  1354 
MyogaU,  1287 
Myophoria,  1078,  1088 
Myt/xtiSy  1254 
Myriapods,  fossU,   943,   965,    1003,   1032, 

1083,  1257 
Myrica,  1164,  1257,  1262,  1292 
Myricophylluvi,  1165 
Jfyrmecobiusj  1128 
Myrtus,  1262 
Mysarachne,  1249 
Mystriomii  rus,  1 1 22 
MytUus,    1071,    1146,    1185,    1257,    1268, 

1288,  1333 

Nagelfiuh,  1258,  1270 

yagliopsis,  1216 

Nai4uiites,  1023,  1031 

Nannites,  1089 

Kanno8%tchtis^  1147 

yanamys,  1179 

yanosaurus,  1126 

yaosaurus,  1069 

Naphtha,  185,  318 

Naples,  upheaval  in  Bay  of,  3S2 

Naples  fauna  (Devonian)  of  New  York.  998 

Napoleonite,  182*,  133,  224 

Nari  Group,  1241 

yassa,  1245,  1256,  1277 

yatica.  989,  1117,  1119*,  1170,  1226,  1250, 

1269,  1277,  1380* 
yaticella,  1102 
yaticopsia,  1023,  1066 
NatTolite,  104 
Natron- lakes,  525 


Nautilus,  1028*,  1067,  1087*,  1088,  1186, 

1172*,  1226 
Nebulae,  composition  of,  18 
Nebular  hypothesis,  14 
Necks,  volcanic,  880,  748  ;  independent  of 

fissures,  279,  750  ;  materials  filling,  750  ; 

proofs  of  subsidence  round  edges  of,  751  ; 

examples   of,    751*  ;   alteration   of  rock* 

contiguous  to,  753 
yecrocarinu3^  1187 
yecrogammaru^^  941 
yecrolemur,  1237,  1249 
yectoteismif  1074 
yeilh^a,  1194 
Nekton,  827 
yelumbiuvij  1223 
yerna,canthii8,  1094 
yemagraptus,  978 
yenmiophycus,  936 
yematoptychius,  1032 
yematura^  1287 
yemopteryjCf  1258 
yeobolus,  933 
Neocomian,  1182,  1183,  1196,  1197,  1204, 

1205,  1206,  1207,  1210 
Neogeue,  1221,  1259 
yeoli7mdit3^  965 
Neolithic  Series,  1347, 1855  ;  fauna  of,  1856 ; 

domesticated  animals  and  cereals  in,  1856  : 

character  of  races  of  men  whose  relics  are 

found  in,  1357 
yedobUes,  1206 
Neon  in  air,  36 
yeoplagiaulax^  1248 
Neosho  formation,  1080 
Neo- volcanic  rocks  of  Rosenbusch,  198 
Neozoic  formations,  861,  1220 
Nepheline,   100,  117,   144,  220,  237  ;  arti- 
ficial production  of,  404,  413 
Nepheline  -  basalt,     237,    239  ;     artificially 

formed,  406 
Nepheline- basanite,  287 
Nepheline-syenite,  220 
Nepheline- tephrite,  237 
Nephelinite,  237 
Nephrite,  252 
yephrottis,  1089 

Neptunea,  1277,  1280*,  1286*,  1333 
Neptunists,  409,  864 
yereUes,  927,  989 
yerintva^  1117 
yeriia,  1119* 
yentitia,  1215,  1230,  1250 
yerUodonta,  1292 
yeseuretus,  922 
yesokia,  1297 

Neudeckian  Epoch  in  Glacial  Period,  1313 
yeumayria,  1160 
yeuropteruUu  w ,  1085 

yeimtpteris,  1002,  1026,  1027*,  1073,  1108 
yeitsticosaurus,  1089 
Neuvizyan  Sub-stage,  1150 
Nevadite,  210 
mve,  189,  535 
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yeverita,  1260 

Newark  series,  1110,  1159 

Newfoundland,  geological  maps  of,  10 ; 
elevation  of  coast  of,  381  ;  pre-Cambriau 
rocks  in,  907  ;  Cambrian,  930 

New  Hebrides,  336 

New  Red  Sandstone  and  Marl,  1084,  1091 

New  South  Wales,  geological  map  of,  11  ; 
pre -Cambrian  rocks  in,  907  ;  Silurian, 
980  ;  Devonian,  999 ;  Carboniferous,  1059  ; 
Trias,  1108  ;  Eocene,  1245  ;  later  Tertiary 
formations,  1299  ;  ossiferous  caverns  of, 
1362.     See  also  Australia 

New  Zealand,  geological  map  of,  11  ;  vol- 
canic eruptions  of,  291,  349  ;  geysers  of, 
315,  317  ;  earthquakes  in,  372  ;  raised 
beaches  in,  386  ;  glaciers  of,  540 

Pre-Cambrian  rocks  in,  906  ;  Silurian, 

980  ;  Devonian,  999 ;  Carboniferous,  1060 ; 
Trias,  1108  ;  Jurassic,  1161  ;  Cretaceous, 
1218  ;  Oligocene,  1261  ;  supposed  former 
connection  of,  with  South  America,  1273  ; 
Miocene,  1274  ;  Pliocene,  1300  ;  Pleisto- 
cene, 1846  ;  former  greater  size  of  glaciers 
of,  1346  ;  recent  formations  in,  1362 

Niagara  River,  rate  of  waste  of  siiles  of  gorge 
of,  459  ;  filtered  by  Lake  Erie,  498  ;  struc- 
ture and  history  of  gorge  of,  500,  503 

Niagara  Shale  and  Limestone,  977 

Nickel,  in  meteorites,  16,  87,  93 ;  other 
occurrences  of,  87  ;  proportion  of,  in  outer 
part  of  earth,  83 

Nididites,  937 

Nile,  annual  rise  of,  482  ;  slope  of,  486 ; 
chlorine  in,  488 ;  dissolved  mineral 
matter  in,  489,  495  ;  rate  of  subsidence  of 
sediment  in,  492  ;  "  sudd  "  of,  492  :  delta 
of,  514*,  515,  517 

yUsaonUi,  1086,  1112,  1209 

Nineveh,  growth  of  dust  and  soil  at, 
438 

yi(»b€,  922 

Niobrara  Group,  1215 

Nipa,  1223,  1224* 

Xipadites,  1237 

Nipterdla,  911 

Nitrification  by  plants,  599 

Nitrogen,  in  meteorites,  17  ;  in  air,  36  ; 
proportion  of,  in  outer  part  of  earth,  83  ; 
in  pores  of  rocks,  142  ;  at  volcanic  vents, 
269  ;  at  mud- volcanoes,  318 

Nodomria,  1020,  1133,  1212,  1242 

ybggerathia,  1077 

NogfjerathiopsiSy  1059,  1079 

Nomenclature^  petrographical,  157, 195-203  ; 
stratigraphical,  859,  860 

yomismoceraSt  1039 

Nordmarkite,  217 

Norfolkian  Epoch  in  Glacial  Period,  1313 

Noric  Stage  (Trias),  1101,  1102,  1106 

Norite,  232,  241,  903 

Xcfrites,  1089 

Northampton  Sands,  1131,  1139 

North  Sea,  a  submerged  land  •  surface,  42, 


54,  391,   581  ;   nature  of  floor  of,  581  : 

formerly  filled  with  ice,  1305,  1306 
Norway.     »Setr  Scandinavia 
Nosean,  103 
Nosean-trachyte,  227 
Notation,  for  igneous  rocks,  196,  199 
yotliarctm,  1243 
yothocyon^  1273 
yothosaurus,  1098 
yoiidanm,  1192 
yoto8iichii^  1218 
yotothenwn,  1245,  1299 
yotothyris,  1078 
Novaculite,  172 

Novaja  Zemija,  uprise  of,  880,  387 
Nubian  Sandstone,  1207 
yucleocriHiiSy  984 
yucledites,  1115 
yticleospirciy  972 
yncttla,    940,    1022,   1078,    1088,     1117*, 

1187,  1231,  1247, 1273,  1277,  1285* 
yuatlana,   940,   987,    1022,    1078,    1136, 

1209,  1231,  1256,  1285,  1316 
Nullipore-sand,  178 
Nulli pores,  conservative  Influence  of,  608  ; 

form  limestone,  605 
Numeaite,  105 
Nummulites,  characteristic  of  older  Tertiary 

formations,  837 
ymmiutlites,     1223,    1224*,     1225,     1247. 

1258 
Nummulitic  Limestone,  1228,  1224*.  123P, 

1240 
yntheies,  1147 
yyrania,  1068 
yysm,  1231,  1252 
yysiia,  1253 

Onk.     See  Quercus 

Oamaru  Formation,  1246 

Obermittweida  conglomerate,  900 

OboleUa,  913*,  915,  945 

Obolm,  915 

Obsidian,  gradation  firom,  into  basalt,  137  ; 
characters  of,  213  ;  minor  liquidity  of, 
299,  300,  303  ;  solfataric  decomposition 
of,  314 

Ocadia^  1251 

Oceans,  area  of  the,  38  ;  greatest  known 
depth  of,  41  ;  level  of  surface  of, 
42  ;  composition  of  water  of,  43  : 
probable  antiquity  of  basins  of,  47,  397, 
586,  829,  1365  ;  wide  diffusion  of  pumice 
over,  339,  577,  582 ;  earthquakes  pro- 
pagated from  marginal  abysses  of,  36S, 
370  ;  seismic  effects  on  floor  of,  876 : 
efl"ect  of  subsidence  of  floor  of,  378 : 
currents  of,  due  to  winds,  446  ;  movements 
of,  556  ;  tides  of,  556 ;  temperature  distribu- 
tion in,  558  ;  nature  of  bottom  of,  559; 
theories  as  to  circulation  of,  560  ;  geo- 
logical work  of,  565  ;  transport  of  sedi- 
ment in,  575  ;  chemical  deposits  in,  579  ; 
mechanical    deposits   in,    580 ;    abysmal 
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deposits  of,  585,  623,  624  ;  coral-reefs 
of,  614  ;  area  of  floor  of,  covered  by 
globigerina-ooze,  624  ;  origin  of  basins  of, 
1366 

Ocean -currents,  deflected  by  rotation,  22 

Oceanic  islands,  mostly  volcanic  in  origin, 
335,  347 

Ocheioceras,  1149 

Ochre.  96, 472,  476 

(Miontaspis,  1207,  1226*,  1255 

fkiontocaulis,  936 

OtiontochUey  985 

Of/ofUopteris,  1026,  1065 

(klontopteryx,  1226 

Odontornithes  or  toothed  birds,  1179 

ihiontoaauriiSj  1098 

(Ekotraiistea,  1143 

CEuingen  Stage,  1270 

Oifygia,  940,  941* 

Oil-shale,  184 

Oicostephamu,  1119,  1144,  1182 

Olcostephanus  gigas.  Zone  of,  1144 

OUlbury  Shales,  923 

Oftfkamia,  905,  911,  913* 

(f/tfhamia  (brachiopod),  1078 

Oldhaveu  Beds,  1229,  1230 

Old  Red  Sandstone,  volcanic  phenomena  in, 
348,  1001,  1008, 1010, 1011*  ;  alternation 
of  basic  and  acid  eruptions  in,  712  ;  sand- 
Ktone- veins   in  lavas  of,  759*  ;    andesite 
plateaux  of,  763  ;  equivalent   in  time  to 
Devonian,     981  ;     description    of,    999 
formed  in  inland    lakes  or   seas,    1000 
rocks  of,  1000  ;  organic  remains  in,  1001 
in  Britain,  1006 

O/ea,  1242 

Ole<nuiruliunu,  1107,  1203 

Oiftielloides,  915 

Oienellus,  911*,  914,  915 

Ohnelltis-zone,  793*,    803,    877,   881,    883, 
890,  905,  907,  915,  920,  925,  926 

Olenidian,  or  Upper  Cambrian,  915 

iHenoides,  916 

(denna,  912*,  914,  921 

Oligocene,  definition  of  term.  1220  ;  forma- 
tions, account  of,  1246  ;  flora  of,  1246  ; 
fauna  of,  1247;  in  Europe,  1246,  1249- 
1259  ;  in  Britain,  1249  ;  in  France,  1252  ; 
io  Belgium,  1255  ;  in  Germany,  1256  ;  in 
Switzerland,  1257  ;  in  Portugal,  1258;  in 
the  Vienna  basin,  1259  ;  in  Italy,  1259  ; 
in  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland,  1260  ;  in 
North  America,  1249,  1259  ;  in  Austral- 
asia,  1259  ;  volcanic  accompaniments  of. 
1252,  1258,  1259,  1260,  1261 
Oligoclase,  99 
OUgodon,  1066 
Olira,  1170,  1267.  1298 
Olivine,   102,   242*,  475  ;  artificial  produc- 
tion of,  405,  413 
Olivioe-rock,  240,  258 
(hnomys,  1243 
(}ffiosanrus,  1144 
Omphacite,  102 


ChnpfudapfUoioSy  1028 

OmphalotrochWj  956,  962* 

Omphyma,  937,  968* 

Onchus,  942 

Oncocercuy  940 

Oneida  Conglomerate,  977 

Onondago  Limestone,  997 

OnychiopsiSy  1198 

Onychocella,  1168 

Onychodectes,  1243 

Onyctuxhts,  987,  1013 

Onyx-marble,  191 

Ooceras,  940 

Oolite,  191 

Oolitic  Formations  (Jurassic),  1111,  1181 

structure,  136,  177,  187,  191,  192*, 

617 

Ooze,  177.  nS*,  610*,  623 

Opacite,  157 

Opal,  89,  95 

Ophicalcite,  251 

Ophiderpeton,  1033,  1068 

Ophidioceraa,  962* 

Ophdeta,  915,  945 

Ophiocephalua,  1298 

Ophioceras,  1151 

Ophiodoctras,  940 

Ophiopsis,  1198 

Ophite,  153,  233  ;  metamorphism  by,  784 

Ophitic  structure,  151,  152*,  196  ;  artificial 
production  of,  406 

Ophiura,  984,  1133, 

OphiurinUy  984 

Opbiuroida,  fossil,  939,  984 

Ophthalj/wsaurus,  1145 

Oppelia,  1119,  1138 

Oppelia  discus,  Zone  of,  1138 

OpisthomyzoHf  1258 

Opossums,  fossil,  1227,  1284,  1249,  1254, 
1271 

OraaKioH,  1179 

Orbicula,  929 

Orbicular  structure,  132*,  133,  725 

Oj'biculaidea,  939,  985,  1022,  1031 

Orbit  of  the  earth,  23 

OrhUmdes,  1242,  1258,  1267 

Orbitoitic  Group  (Eocene),  1242 

(}rbUoli/ia,  1166 

(hbitolUes,  1237 

OrbUremUes,  1022 

Orbulina,  1086 

Ordovician,  917 

Ore<ts,  1297 

Ore-deposits,  807;  magmatic,  808,  810; 
formed  from  solution,  809 

Organic  acids  as  geological  agents,  450,  469, 
598  ;  reducing  power  of,  598  ;  solvent 
power  of,  117,  598 

Organic  detritus,  microscopic  characters  of, 
155* 

Organic  matter,  in  the  air,  37  ;  in  the  sea, 
47  ;  in  rain,  449,  460,  451  ;  in  spring- 
water,  469  ;  in  soil,  469  ;  in  rivers,  492 

Organic  types,  varying  longevity  of,  832 
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Organically- formed  rocks,  159,  175,  443 

Organisms,  slow  rate  of  variation  of,  74,  77; 
in  volcanic  ejections,  276,  827  ;  evidence 
from,  in  proof  of  upheaval,  381  ;  petri- 
faction of,  474  ;  place  of,  as  geological 
agents,  597  ;  conditions  for  entombment 
of,  on  land,  825  ;  in  lakes,  peat,  and 
deltas,  826  ;  in  caverns  and  deposits  of 
mineral  springs,  827  ;  in  the  sea,  827  ; 
causes  of  rapid  destruction  of,  828  ;  con- 
ditions for  preservation  of  remains  of, 
829  ;  relative  durability  of;  829  ;  relative 
palfeontological  value  of,  831,  836 ; 
marine,  of  greatest  geological  importance, 
831  ;  evidence  from  distorted  or  dwarfed 
forms  of,  834  ;  indications  of  climate  from, 
834,  1222,  1224,  1247,  1262,  1275,  1278- 
1280,  1315  ;  indicate  geological  chrono- 
logy* 835 ;  evolution  or  geological  order  of 
succession  of,  835,  845,  934  ;  examples  of 
ancient  migrations  of,  858 

Oreodoji,  1249,  1265,  1273 

Oreodon  Beds,  1260 

Oreopitheciis,  1264 

Oriakania,  986 

Oriskany  Sandstone,  997 

Omithocheinis^  1176 

Ornithopsis,  1144,  1173 

Ornithosaurs,  1123 

Ornithosudms,  1090 

OmithotaraiiSj  1176 

Orogeny  or  mountain -m^ing,  392 

Orohippusy  847,  1243 

Orometopusj  922 

Orihacanthus,  1025 

OrthaulaXy  1272 

Orthia,  914*,  915,  989*,  948*,  989,  1022, 
1078 

Orthite,  103 

OrUwceras,  914*,  915,  939*,  940,  962*,  974, 
986,  1023*,  1066,  1088 

Ortboceras-Limestone  of  Scandinavia,  969 

Orthoceratites  as  characteristic  fossils,  837  ; 
earliest  types  of,  914*,  940  ;  extinction 
of,  1083 

Orthochlorites,  105 

Oi'thocidariSf  1168 

Orthoclase,  98 

Orthoclase-rocks,  200 

Orthonola,  940,  962* 

Orthophlebia,  1133 

Ortbophyre,  218,  220 

Orthoi>tera,  fossil,  943 

Orthorhi/nchulaf  940 

Ortbose,  98 

Ortholhetes,  955,  990,  1022 

Ortmiia,  939,  1022 

Ort/cteropiiSf  1296 

Osbonie  Beds,  1250 

OsineroideSj  1173 

0»munda,  1236.  1251,  1276,  1287 

OsteolepU,  1004*,  1005 

Ostia,  harbour  of,  now  inlan<l,  517 

Ostracoderms,  942,  1004 


Ostracods,  fossil,  915,  941,  985,  1006,  1023. 
1031,  1043,  1087 

Ostre4i,  1098,  1116,  1118*,  1119*,  116i»*. 
1230,  1247,*  1263,  1288 

Ostrich,  fossil,  1296 

Otoceras,  1089 

Otodns,  1202 

Otozamites.  1086,  1112,  1113* 

Otters,  fossil.  1254,  1263,  1285,  1287 

Ottrelite,  105 

Ottrelite-slate,  248 

OudenocUm,  1089,  1090 

Outcrop,  669 

Outliers,  1381 

Overlap,  653*,  820* 

Overthrust  faults,  effects  of,  641,  793,  SST., 
892,  970  ;  dUcussion  of,  690 

Onbos,  1287,  1315.  1355,  1358 

Otm,  1297 

Ovulu,  1288 

OiceniasuchuSy  1147 

Owls,  fossil,  1254,  1287 

Ox,  fossil,  1278 

Oxford  Clay,  1143 

Oxfordian  Group,  1131,  1142,  1149,  1153, 
1155,  1156,  1157,  1158,  1160 

Oxidation,  by  rain,  450,  459  ;  by  under- 
ground water,  473  ;  by  the  sea,  566 ;  of 
organic  acids,  598 

Oxides,  84,  94,  158 

Oxj/acodofij  1243 

Oxyxna,  1229,  1243 

Oxyasnodon^  1243 

Oxygen,  supposed  absence  of,  from  primeval 
atmosphere,  35  ;  proportion  of.  in  present 
atmosphere,  36,  68 ;  proportion  of.  in 
outer  part  of  earth,  83,  84  ;  combinatioiis 
of,  84  ;  free  at  volcanic  vfenta,  268  ;  mow 
soluble  in  rain  than  nitrogen,  449 :  in 
rain,  450 

Oxynoticeras,  1119,  1133,  1134* 

Oxynoticeras  oxynotum.  Zone  of,  1133 

Oxyrhina,  1173,  1242,  1255,  1289 

Oxytwna,  1108 

Ozocerite,  185,  186 

Pachytena,  1229,  1243 

Pachycardia,  1088 

Packycormus,  1137 

Pachydiscus,  1190 

Pachygonia,  1078,  1107 

Pachymelania,  1215 

PachyinyluA,  1144 

Pachyndophus,  1227,  1234 

Pachypleiira,  1089 

Pachyporay  937,  984 

Pachyrhizoduiy  1173 

Pachy sporangium^  960 

Pachytheca,  936,  1009 

PaciciUus,  1273 

Pacific  Ocean,  oceanography  of,  40,  365: 
relation  of  i>osition  of,  to  earth's  internsl 
structure,  58  ;  submarine  eruptions  in, 
308,    384,    335,    886.   338 ;    chains  and 
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g^ups  of  volcanic  islands  in,  277,  335, 
347  ;   islands  in  basin  of,  are  mainly  of 
volcanic  origin,  385,  340 ;  proofs  of  up- 
heaval in,  338,  382  ;  earthquake  foci  in, 
368,  370,  876  ;  supposed  widespread  sub- 
sidence in,  390  ;  dispersal  of  pnmice  in, 
677  ;  evidence  of  upheaval  in,  621 ;  Tri- 
assic  system  in  basin  of,  1107,  1108 
Pagiophyllnni,  1183 
Pahoehoe  lavas,  299 
Pcdieacmn'o,  940 
Palxanodonta^    1078 
Paltearca,  914*,  939*,  948* 
Palspaster,  939,  984 
PalfeaUerintL,  911,  914* 
Palteehinm.  989,  1021 
Palmdaphua,  987 
PcU/einachuSf  1141 
Paixoblattina,  943 
Palseobotany,  works  on,  7 
Palwocaris,  1023 
PaUeochoerus^  1249 
Palfeocoroa,  939 
PalHBocorysteA,  1187 
Pai/eocrangotij  1024 
Pal/eodiscuSf  959 
Paiwoerinaceu&t  1254 
Pfdxtygale^  1249 
Palteogene,  1221 
Pal/eohatteri^  1069 
Palwoloffus,  1249 
Paleolithic  Series,  1347,  1349*  ;  fauna  of, 

1353 
PaljvotMryXy  1268,  1297 

Paiifomutela,  1066 

Pidwonictis,  1226,  1229,  1234,  1243 

PalwwUacus,  1025,  1067*.  1068,  1109 

Paleontological  evidence  in  favour  of  slow 
geological  change,  77 

Paleontology,  4,  7,  824 

Palftmiycteria^  1249,  1254 

PaiwophiSy  1231 

Paltvophiuroj  984 

Palwophonusy  948,  968*,  1003 

PeUfBophyeuSy  936 

Palaeopicrite,  240 

PalteopUris,  984,  1002,  1036 

Palaforeas,  1278,  1298,  1295 

Palssorhynchusy  1258 

Palwcniyx,  1254 

Palworyx,  1278,  1291,  1295,  1297 

Pal^oMurus,  1089 

PaiwosciHcus^  1217 

Palfe<mm)j)a,  1248 

Palteosiren,  1068 

Palwosyoptt,  1248 

Palivotherium,  1227*.  1234 

Palwolragus,  1278,  1595 

Palseo- volcanic  rocks  of  Rosenbusch,  198 

Palaeozoic,  definition  of,  861  ;  systems,  limits, 
and  general  characters  of,  907 

PcU«8tringa,  1179 

Palagonite,  174,  175,  236 

Palagonite-tuff,  175 


Palaplotherium,  1227,  1234 

Pal€i8teriscuSy  984 

PcUeryx,  1251 

PoUissya,  1086 

Palma,  volcanic  sequence  at,  339 

PcUmucUes,  1251 

PaJmatopteris,  1065 

Palms,  fossil,  1224,  1247,  1257 

Palimphyes,  1258 

Palo  Duro  Beds,  1299 

PaltopUurocenis,  1138,  1185* 

Paltopleui'oceras  spinatum.  Zone  of,  1188 

Paludina,  1185,  1230 

Pampas  Formation,  440 

Panama,  contrast  of  biology  of  seas  on  either 

side  of  isthmus  of,  891 
Panax,  1246 

Panchet  group,  1058,  1079,  1107,  1160 
Pandanus,  fossil,  1165,  1224 
Pan-ice,  575 

Panidiomorphic  structure,  151,  197 
Paniselian,  1236 
Panomya,  1299 
Panopfea,  1242,  1261,  1263,  1264*,  1280*, 

1330 
Pantelleria,  267,  338 
Pantellerite,  218  (soda- trachyte),  226 
Pantolambda,  1243 
Pantolambda  Beds,  1243 
PatUosaurus,  1126 

Paper-coal,  182 
ParacladiscileA,  1107 
Paraclases,  658 

Parabolina,  915 
Parabolineila,  922 

Paracyathusy  1237 

Paradaphteiius,  1273 

ParadoceraSy  991 

Paradoxides,  912*,  913,  941 

Paradoxidian  or  Middle  Cambrian,  915,  925 

Paragonite,  100 

Paragonite-schist,  254 

Parahyus,  1228 

Parajuvavites^  1107 

"Parallel  Roads,"  544,  1821,  1332 

Paraiielodon,  1066 

Paramorphism,  101,  102,  425,  473,  790 

Paramys,  1243 

Parapronorites,  1076 

Parasmiliaf  1167 

ParatibetUes,  1107 

Paratropites,  1110 

Pareiasaurua,  1069,  1080,  1089,  1090 

Pareora  Formation,  1246,  1274 

Parexus,  1009 

Parisian  Stage,  1240 

Park  type  of  mountain-structure,  1369 

Parka,  1001,  1009 

Parkinmnia.  1138*,  1189 

Parkinsonia  Parkinsoni,  Zone  of,  1138,  1139 

Paroxysmal  phase  of  volcanism,  284 

Parrotict,  1294 

Parrots,  fossil,  1254 

Pass  or  col,  52,  1385 
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Patagonia,  Princeton  University  expedition 
to,  1278,  1274 

Patagonian  Formation,  1273 

Patcham  Group  (India),  1160 

Patella,  1141 

PaUrina,  915 

Palriqfeiia,  1229,  1248 

Pattila,  1293 

Panrodon,  1159 

Pearlstone,  214 

Peat,  184,  185  ;  effect  of  pressure  on,  182, 
417  ;  as  evidence  of  subsidence,  388,  389  ; 
mosses,  606  :  marine,  607  ;  succession  of 
plants  in,  607  ;  rate  of  growth  of,  608  ; 
sometimes  dates  from  Glacial  Period, 
608 ;  distribution  of,  609 ;  antiseptic 
quality  of,  in  preserving  animal  remains, 
609,  826  ;  examination  of,  for  fossils,  853  ; 
indications  of  former  climates  furnished 
by,  853  ;  neolithic  relics  in,  1360 

Pebbly  structure,  135 

"Pebidian,"  896,  919 

Pecopteris,  1026,  1065,  1085,  1161,  1251 

Pecten,  1066,  1088, 1095*,  1116, 1169, 1232, 
1247,  1263,  1277,  1315,  1330* 

Pccten  asper,  Zone  of,  1182,  1189 

Pectuncuius,  1231,  1255,  1263,  1264*,  1277 

Pediomys,  1179 

Pegmatite.  98,  128,  151,  206,  217,  741,  742*, 
885*,  886* 

Pegmatoid  structure,  196 

Pelagic  deposits,  583 

PelaffosaunMf  1122 

PeUmnus,  1297 

Pele's  Hair,  301 

Pelicans,  fossil,  1254 

Pelites,  167 

Pelitic  texture,  135.  167 

Pelobatochely8j  1145 

PdoneuMes^  1144 

Pelorosaurus,  1185 

PdtaKUA,  1189 

Pdtocaris,  941 

Pdtocera^,  1143 

Peltura,  916 

Pdycodus,  1243 

Pemphyx,  1088 

PemeuA,  1088,  1119 

Penartb  Beds,  1091,  1094 

"  Peneplain,"  1381 

Pennine  (chlorite),  105 

Penokee  Series,  399.  904 

Pentacrinus,  1114,  1187 

Penta/jonaster^  1168 

PentagonolepuHj  987 

Pentamerd/a,  986 

Pentamerm,  940,  956*,  990 

Peutamenis  Be<ls,  954 

Pentremites,  984,  1022 

Peperino,  175 

Peperite,  175,  751,  1254 

Pephricaris,  1006 

Peraleste.%  1128 

Peramiis,  1128 


Peratherium,  1254 

Perch,  fossil,  1287 

Perched  Blocks,  161,  554' 

PeregrindUu,  1168 

Pericydua,  1039 

Peridondia,  1086 

Peridot,  102 

Peridotites,  102,  240,  253 

Periechocrinus,  957 

Perimorphs,  89 

Periptychiis,  1243 

PerisdwdotHus,  1021 

Perisphincteji,  1119,  1138,  1140,  1142,1144, 
1145,  1183 

Perisphinctes  arbustigerus,  Zone  of,  1138 

biplex,  Zone  of,  1145 

gigauteus,  Zone  of;  1144 

plicatilis,  Zone  of,  1142,  1144 

Perlite  (Rhyolite),  214 

Perlitic  structure,  133*,  154*,  211,  214,664 

Permian  system,  volcanic  action  in,  275. 
276,  279,  281.  292,  348,  349,  751,  761. 
1064, 1070, 1072,  1073, 1074,  1075, 1076: 
description  of,  1063  :  organic  remains  of, 
1065 

development    of,    in    Britain,    1069 : 

in  Germany,  1072  ;  in  the  Vosges,  1074  : 
in  France,  1074 ;  in  the  Alps,  1076 :  in 
Russia,  1077  ;  in  Asia,  1078  ;  in  Aus- 
tralia, 1079  ;  in  Africa,  1079  ;  in  North 
America,  1080  ;  in  Spitzbergen,  1081 

Permo-Carboniferous  rocks,  1063,  1080 

Perna,  1148,  1169,  1246,  1257,  1268 

Pernostrea^  1150 

Peroniceras^  1172 

Peranidella,  1114,  1166 

Persea,  1243,  1263 

Persoonia,  1262 

Perthite,  96 

Peru,  upraised  coral  reef  of,  382 

Pdahicrinu*^  944 

Petalodm,  1024,  1025 

Petalograptus,  955 

Petrablntiina,  1033 

Petraia,  937,  958*,  989 

Petrifaction,  474*,  626,  881 

Petrifying  meiiia,  94,  106,  108,  474,  831 

Petrographic  types,  sequence  of,  in  voh^anic 
regions,  839,  349,  707,  708 ;  provinceN 
707 

Petrography,  82,  88 

Petroleum,  86,  185,  318,  357,  473 

Petrology,  82 

Pdrophdoidfs,  1224* 

Peirophryne^  1090 

Petrosiliceous,  152,  196 

PdrositcJiitSy  1147 

Phacops,  941,  946,  958*,  975,  983*,  985 

Phwnoachismoy  984 

PhaUicrocorax,  1254,  1297 

Phanerocrystalline,  127 

Phaneroplet*ron,  1005,  1011 

Pharciceras,  1089 

Phanis,  1269 
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Pkasanius,  1295 

Phascolomysy  1245,  1299 

PhcLscolotheriuiti,  1128* 

PhasgafwcariSt  969 

Phasianella,  1078,  1187 

Phencicotlus,  1237,  1243 

Phenocrysts,  129*,  132,  196 

Philippine  Islands,  336 

Phillipaastrtea,  980,  984,  1021 

Phillipsia,  1023,  1066 

Phillipsite,  formed  on  floor  of  ocean  abysses, 

586 
Phlegsean  fields,  geological  literature  of,  290  ; 

volcanic  features  of,  269,  278,  279,  290, 

338 
Phlyct^naspis^  1005 
Phlpgopite,  101 
Phoca,  1268,  1316,  1324 
PfuxnicUes,  1247,  1262 
Ph^jeniciypHsy  1168 
Pkfxnicopterus,  1254 
Pholaulidea,  1187 

Pholadamya,  1093,  1116,  1187,  1230,  1283 
Pholas,  1257,  1267 
Pholiderpeton,  1033 
Phoiidophorus,  1094,  1122 
PholuiosauruSj  1175 
Phofidostrophia,  986 
Pholidurus,  1173 
Phonolite,  226,  227 
Phorus,  1282 
Phosphates,  107,  158,  626 
Phosphatic  deposits,  180,  626,  1162,  1201, 

1255,  1281 
Phosphatisation,  177,  180,  181,  626,  1281 
Phosphoric   acid,  proportion   of,  in  earth's 

crust,  87  ;  combinations  of,  107  ;  iu  river 

water,  488 
Phosphorite,  180,  1255 
Phosphorus,  proportion  of,  in  outer  part  of 

earth,   83 ;  pentoxide,    84  ;   combinations 

of,    86 ;    as   a    mineralising    agent,   415, 

809 
PhragmiUa,  1214,  1261,  1292 
Phragvwceras,  940,  962* 
Phrygania,  1254 
Phrygania-limestone,  1254 
Phtonite,  167,  180,  1016,  1041,  1046 
Phy codes,  911 
PhyUades  de  St.  Lo,  901 
Phyllite,  171,  247,  248,  259 
Phyllocarids,  earliest  fonus  of,  914*,  915  ; 

Silurian  development  of,  941,  959  ;  in  Old 

Red  Sandstone,  1006  ;  Carboniferous,  1024, 

1031 
Phylloceras,  1100,  1119,  1133,  1136*,  1172 
Phylloceras  ibex,  Zone  of,  1133 
Phyllocceniay  1141 
Phyllocrinus,  1168 
Phyllodus,  1226 
PhyUograptus,  935*,  938,  946 
Phyllolepis,  987,  1011 
Phyllopods,  fossil,  1005,  1024 
Phyllopora,  949,  1066 


Phyllopin'ina^  939 

Phyllotheca,  1059,  1109 

Phylogeny  of  organic  forms,  palseontological 

evidence  of,  836,  845-849 
Phyiiiosovm^  1168 
Physa,  1147,  1201,  1238,  1253 
Pbysiographical  geology,  5,  1363 
PhysocariSy  941 
Phytosaurvs,  1090 
Piceites,  1075 
Pickwell-Down  Group,  989 
Picolite,  97 
Picrite,  137,  240,  243 
Pici(mia,  1149 
Picxis,  1254 
Piesoclases,  658 
Piezocrystallisation,  718,  778 
Pigeons,  fossil,  1254 
Pike,  fossil,  1287 

Pikermi,  Pliocene  deposits  of,  1294 
"Pillow-structure"  in  lavas,  136,  306,  309, 

760 
Piloceras,  920,  940 
Pilton  Group,  989 
Pinacoceras,  1089,  1104 
Pine,  fossil,  1287 
Pinites,  1185,  1256 
Pinna,  1062,  1116,  1187,  1231,  1269 
Pinnacites,  986 
Pinnat&pora,  1022 
PinnulariUy  1002 
Pinu^,  1158,  1165,  1208,  1231,  1250,  1276, 

1294,  1338 
Pipe-clay,  168 
Pisania,  1230,  1250 
PUUHum,  1287,  1333 
Prnxlus,  1230 
Pisolite,  192 

"Pisolitic  Limestone"  (Paris),  1201 
Pisolitic  structure,  136 
Pistaeite,  103 
Pistacite-Rock,  253 
Pitch-coal,  182 

Pitchstone,  149*,  209,  213,  216 
PUhardla,  1230 
Pithecanthro2}08y  1348 
Pitya,  1028,  1030* 
Placenticeras^  1172 
Placer- workings,  812 
Phicite^,  1107 
Placojmriay  941 
Plagiaulax,  1128*,  1180 
Plagioclase,  99 
Plagioclase- Rocks,  200 
PlagioglypUt,  1066 
"  Plain  of  marine  denudation,"  595 
Plains,  54,  1387 

Plaisancian  stage,  1278,  1289,  1291 
Plane,  fossil,  1165,  1224,  1276 
Planer  (Cenonianlan),  1203 
PUraera,  1268 

Planets,  densities  and  origin  of  the,  15 
Plankton,  827 
PlanoUtes,  913 
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Planwbis,  1147,  1214,  1230,  1248,  1268, 
1284,  1333,  1352 

Plants,  rocka  formed  by,  181,  187,  604  ; 
distribution  of,  as  bearing  on  elevation  and 
depression,  890 ;  transportation  of,  by 
wind,  445  ;  transport  of,  by  river-rafts, 
492  ;  destructive  geological  action  of,  598  ; 
organic  acids  furnished  by,  598  ;  nitri- 
fication by,  599  ;  geological  eifects  of  roots 
of,  600  ;  attraction  of  rain  by,  600  ;  con- 
servative action  of,  602 ;  reproductive 
action  of,  604  ;  chemical  deposits  formed 
by,  611  ;  preservation  of  remains  of,  in 
lakes,  peat-mosses,  deltas,  &c.,  826  ;  geo- 
logical bearings  of  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of,  839,  849  ;  early  evolution  of, 
846  ;  earliest  known  forms  of,  910  ;  trans- 
port of  stones  by  floating,  1016 

Plaitmopora,  969,  984 

Plastic,  138 

Plastic  Clay,  1230 

Platacod^n,  1179 

PlcUantts,  1164,  1230,  1252,  1276,  1277* 

Platax,  1287 

Plateau-glaciers,  586 

Plateau-gravels,  1322 

Plateaux.     See  Tablelands 

Platecarpus,  1215 

Plateoaaurus,  1089 

Platephenwra,  1033 

Plate  River,  mineral  matter  in  solution  in 
water  of,  588 

Plattensee,  518 

Plalyceraa,  915,  958 

Platydymenia^  994 

Platycormus,  1173 

Platycrinua,  1022 

Plutyoatwna,  940 

PlatypUiiroceraSy  1185* 

Piaiyschisma,  940 

Piatysolenites,  926 

Platysamus,  1068* 

PUctambonitea,  947,  962* 

Plectocercuy  940 

Pleetrodus,  942 

Pleistocene,  definition  of  term,  1220,  1300 

Pleistocene  or  Glacial  Series,  account  of, 
1301  ;  indications  of  greater  elevation  of 
the  land  afforded  by,  1302  ;  general 
sequence  of  events  indicated  by,  1303  ; 
pre-Glacial  land  surface  under,  1303  ; 
advance  of  the  ice-sheet  shown  by,  1304  ; 
rock-striation,  1304  ;  evidence  of  differen- 
tial movements  and  radiation  in  the  ice- 
sheets,    1306;    erosion   of  land  -  surface, 

1308  ;  ice-crumpled  and  disrupted  rocks, 
1309;    detritus    left    by   the   ice -sheets, 

1309  ;  characters  of  the  boulder-clay,  1309- 
1312  ;  heights  at  which  marine  organisms 
have  been  found  in  boulder-clay,  1312  ; 
evidences  of  iuterglacial  intervals,  1312  ; 
lower  and  upper  boulder  -  clay,  1314; 
flora  and  fauna  of  glacial  series,  1315  ; 
evidences    of    submergence,    1317  ;    con- 


tinuance of  the  cold :  contorted  drift, 
1320  ;  second  glaciation,  re  •  elevation, 
raised  beaches,  1320 ;  cause  of  the  cold 
of  Glacial  Period,  1325 

Pleistocene  or  Glacial  Series,  local  develop- 
ment of  glacial  phenomena  in  Britais, 
1328 ;  in  Scandinavia  and  Finland,  1832; 
in  Grermany,  1334  ;  in  France  and  the 
Pyrenees,  1335 ;  in  Belgium,  1337 ;  in 
the  Alps,  1337;  in  Kussia,  1339;  in 
Africa,  1340 ;  in  North  America,  1340 : 
in  India,  1345 ;  in  Australasia,  1346 ; 
evidence  of  oscillations  of  climate  shown 
by  latest  members  of,  1358 

Pleochroism,  126 

Pleonaste,  97 

PleaiarctomySy  1234 

PUsidia,  1249 

PUfiochelys,  1185 

PUsiameryXj  1254 

Plesiosaurs,  characteristically  Mesozoic,  837 ; 
occurrence  of;  1089,  1121,  1175  ;  extinc- 
tion of;  1222 

PlesioMurua,  1095,  1121*,  1122 

Pleaioaorex,  1249 

Pleuracawthua,  1031,  1073 

PleuroccduSy  1210 

PleurocystiUs,  938 

PUurodiclyumy  984 

PUurograptuSf  947 

PleurUytoceras,  1139 

Pleuromycu,  1116 

Pleur&tMutUtUt  1088 

PleuronectUes,  1088 

PUuratieura,  1068 

Pleuropholis,  1147 

PUun^^korus,  986,  1066 

Pleurosternumy  1147 

Pleuroto7na,  1170,  1226,  1248,  1263,  1286 

Pleurotomaria,  915,  940,  986,  1022*,  1023. 
1066,  1117,  1119*.  1170,  1271 

Pliaucheniay  1299 

Plication  of  rocks,  673  ;  experimental  illus- 
trations  of,  422  ;  examples  of,  in  Belgisc 
coal-fields,  1053.    See  also  uniier  Flexures 

PlicatulOy  1136,  1169,  1298 

Plinian  phase  of  volcanic  activity,  278,  289 

Pliocene,  definition  of  term,  1220 

Pliocene  Series,  general  characters  of;  1275  : 
geogi-aphical  and  volcanic  changes  sho«a 
by,  in  Europe,  1275,  1289,  1290,  1292, 
1294,  1298  ;  flora  of;  1275  ;  gradual  ix;fn- 
geration  of  climate  indicated  by,  1276, 
1278  ;  fauna  of;  1277  ;  percentages  of 
northern  and  southern  mollusks  in,  12S0 

development  of,  in  Britain,  1280 ;  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  1289  ;  France,  1289 ; 
Italy,  1291  ;  Germany,  1293  ;  Vienu* 
basin,  1293  ;  Greece,  1294  ;  Samoe.  129<$; 
India,  1296  ;  North  America,  1298  ;  Aus- 
tralia, 1299  ;  New  Zealand,  1800  ;  de- 
posits of  gypsum  and  rock-salt  in,  1294 

Pliohippus,  1273,  1299 

Pliofiylobates,  1291 
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riiohyrax^  1291 

I^liolophus,  1284 

PliopUhecus,  1264 

Plu)saurw,  1123 

Plocoseypkia,  1167 

Plum-trees,  fossil,  1276 

Plumaster,  1138 

Flumb-liue,  deflection  of,   near  mountains, 

1366 
Plutonic  action,  262 
Plutonic   (or    deep-eeated)   Igneous  Rocks, 

197,  719,  721 
Plutanides,  912*,  916 
Plutonists,  409 
Plutono^metamorphism,  765 
Pneumatolitic  agents,  270,  407,  416,  714, 

766,  778,  780,  784,  808,  818 
Po,  River,  506,  516,  589 
Poacites,  1236,  1252 
Pocono  Series,  1061 
Podocarpus,  1246 
PodocnemySf  1231 
Podogonium,  1263,  1294 
Pfjdozamites,  1086,  1112,  1165 
P^ebroiherium,  1249 
Poederlian,  1289 

Poikilitic  Series  or  New  Red  Sandstone,  1063 
Poikilitic  structure,  129 
Polacanthus,  1173 

Polandiau  Epoch  in  Glacial  Period,  1313 
Polar  flattening  of  the  earth,  20 
Pole,  irregular  displacement  of  terrestrial,  25 
PolycodiOy  1066 
Polj/eoniies,  1206 
Polycotylus,  1218,  1246 
Polygene  volcanoes,  322,  324 
Polygonum^  1257,  1334 
Polymastodon,  1243 
Polymastodon  Beds,  1243 
PolymorphiTia,  1133,  1166,  1242 
Polyphyma,  923 
Polyplocodus,  1011 
Pdypodiunu,  1161 
Pdyptmi,  1022 
PolypteruSy  1005 
PolyptichUes,  1203 
Pntypiychodont  1175 
Polystmnella,  1316 
Polyzoa,  protective  influence  of  some,  604  ; 

fossU  forms  of,   939,   1022,   1116,  1168, 

1282*  ;  reef-like  accumulations  of,  1066  ; 

abundance  of,  in  Coralline  Crag,  1283 
Pompeii,  271,  291 
Pond  weed,  fossil,  1276 
Pontian  SUge,  1291 
PonlocypriSy  941 
Ponza  Islands,  337 
Popanoceras,  1067,  1089 
Poplar,  fossil,  1165,  1224 
Poptdus,   1164,   1208,    1252,    1263,    1276, 

1277* 
Ptrrambonites,  940,  948* 
Porcellanite,  172 
Porcellm,  986 


Porcupine,  fossil,  1278  ;  in  Glacial  Period, 
1317 

Porospfuereat  1193 

Poi-phyric,  196 

Porphyrite,  219,  224,  225,  230 

Porphyritic  structure,  129*,  151  ;  artificial 
production  of,  406 

Porphyritic-holocrystalline,  127 

Porphyroid,  180,  254 

Porphyrschiefer,  226 

Portage  Group,  997 

Portheus,  1173 

Portlandia,  1315,  1330* 

Portlandian,  1181,  1144,  1145,  1148,  1153, 
1155,  1156,  1157,  1160 

Portugal.     See  Spanish  Peninsula 

Posidonia,  991 

Posidoniella,  1048 

Posidanoniya,  989,  1022,  1116,  1117* 

Post- Pliocene,  definition  of,  1300 

Post-Glacial  Period.     See  Recent 

Post-Tertiary  or  Quaternary,  861,  1300 

Potamides,  1230,  1248,  1263 

Potamogeton,  1165,  1263 

Potamomyaj  1250 

Potamotheriunu,  1249 

Potash,  proportion  of,  in  earth's  crust,  87  ; 
silicate  of,  in  river- water,  488,496 

Potassium,  proportion  of,  in  outer  part  of 
earth,  83  ;  combinations  of,  86 

Potassium-chloride  promotes  subsidence  of 
sediment,  492 

Potassium-sulphate  in  sea-water,  46 

Poierwceras,  940,  986,  1023 

PoteriocrinuSj  1022 

Pot-holes,  498 

PothocUes,  1028,  1030 

Potomac  Formation,  1159,  1165,  1210 

Pots<lam  (Cambrian)  Formation,  931 

Potstone,  253 

Pottsville  Conglomerate,  1061,  1062 

Prfeairdiunu,  940 

Prairie-dog,  geological  action  of,  601  ;  fossil, 
1317 

Pre-Cambrian,  proposed  use  of  term,  868  ; 
volcanic  action,  348,  880,  891,  896,  897  ; 
dykes,  744,  884  ;  rocks,  general  character 
of,  861  ;  literature,  862  {see  under 
Crystalline  schists) ;  lowest  gneisses  and 
schists,  869  ;  sedimentary  and  volcanic 
groups,  876  ;  character  of  sediments,  876 ; 
land,  traces  of,  877,  890;  fossils,  877, 
891  ;  abundant  graphite,  879  ;  metamor- 
phosed into  gneiss  and  schist,  880  ;  rela- 
tions of  younger  sedimentary  series  to 
older  gneisses,  880  ;  upper  limit  of,  881  ; 
length  of  time  represented  by,  881  ;  topo- 
graphy. 890 

of  Britain,  882  ;  of  Scandinavia,  898  ; 

of  Central  Europe,  900  ;  of  America,  902 ; 
of  Africa,  905  ;  of  Asia,  906  ;  of  Austral- 
asia, 906 

Precession,  argument  from,  as  to  internal 
condition  of  the  globe,  67 
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Predazzo,  rocks  of,  217,  774 

PreliLstoric  Series  of  deposits,  1847 

Prehnite,  99 

Prenaster,  1258 

PrepecopterU,  1085 

Present,  the  key  to  the  Past,  8,  260 

Pressure,  proof  that  rocks  consolidated  under, 
145  ;  effects  of,  246,  416,  429,  787  ;  in- 
creases chemical  activity,  41,  789  ;  con- 
solidation of  rocks  by,  417  ;  solids  made 
to  How  by,  421,  429,  681,  789 

Preetwichiay  1024 

Priabonian,  1234,  1237 

Priacodon,  1159 

PriconodoHy  1210 

PnmUiUy  915,  940,  941,  985 

Primitive  (Primary)  Rocks,  862,  867,  907 

Primordial  Zone,  909,  917,  924,  928,  974 

Prionites,  1089 

Prionoq/cittSf  1192 

PrionoiropUf  1172 

PriscochitoHy  940 

Prismatic  structure,  136,  212,  306,  663, 
769*  ;  artificial  production  of,  402 

Pri^is,  1226 

Pristisomus,  1109 

ProxlurvSf  1254 

Praarcites,  1107 

Probeloceras,  998 

Proboscina,  1115,  1168 

ProbubcUus,  1297 

ProatmeluSy  1273 

Prochlorite,  105 

Procdophon,  1089 

Procoptodon^  1300 

Prodaph4en\LSy  1248 

ProducteUa,  986 

Produd,ii8,  989,  1021*,  1022,  1066,  1067* 

Proettis,  953,  974,  986,  1023 

ProganochelySj  1122 

Prolebiaa,  1258 

Prdecanites,  1023 

Promejihitis,  1278,  1295 

Pronoritesj  1077 

PropeamusiuMy  1234 

Propora,  957 

Proptyctiitesy  1106 

Propylite,  230,  314,  350 

Propylitisation,  772,  812 

Proscorpius,  943,  1003 

Prosopon,  1119 

Prosph  ingitesy  1108 

Protapirva,  1249 

Protarftdy  937 

Proiaste7\  939 

Proteaceee,  fossil,  1165,  1223,  1247,  1276*, 
1294 

ProteHphyllvm,  1211 

Proteiotherium,  1243 

ProteocyatUt  984 

Proterobase,  234 

Protemsaut'vs,  1069 

Proterozoic  Kocks,  861,  867 

Protocaniia,  1088,  1095*,  1119*,  1231 


Protoceras,  1249 

Protoceras  Beds,  1260 

ProtochriacuSy  1243 

ProtocUneXy  943 

Protocrisina^  939 

ProtocystiUs,  912,  918* 

Protodus,  1014 

Protogine,  205,  900 

Protogonodotij  1243 

Protohippus,  1265,  1278,  1299 

Protolabis,  1273 

Protolyct)sa,  1032 

Protomeryx,  1249,  1273 

Proiopharetra,  912 

ProtopterU,  1066 

ProtopteniSy  1005 

ProtorhipU,  1206 

Protorhyncha,  940 

ProiorohipptiSf  1243 

PTotoapkyrtena^  1192 

Protospongiay  911,  918* 

Prototaxites,  1014 

Prototheria,  1128 

Protozoa,  relative  values  of,  as  fossils,  832 

ProtrachyceraSy  1106 

Protriton,  1068 

Promverra,  1227,  1234 

Prunu^  1223 

Przibram  schists,  901,  928 

Psauimites,  160 

Psammitic  structure,  135 

Psammdbioy  1284,  1250 

PsamnwduSy  1024 

PsammosUua,  993,  1005 

Paarmiua,  1019,  1066 

Pmidmlurus,  1237,  1273 

Paeudamusiuuu  1232 

PaeudarccL,  972 

PaettdoerinUes,  957 

PseudocrinuSy  938 

Paeudodiadema,  1115,  1168 

Paeudogalathea,  1023 

Paeudoliva,  1170 

Paeudomelania,  1117 

Paemi^ntumoOa,  1066,  1094,  1116 

Pseudomorphs,  89,  94,  96,  106,  47S,  Sli* 

PaeudoaigUlariOy  1035 

Paeudotheca,  933 

Paeudotrionyx,  1281 

PaUocephaiua,  922 

PsUoceraa,  1133,  1184* 

Psiloceras  planorbe,  Zone  of,  1133 

Psilomelane,  97 

PaUophyton,  984,  1002*,  1009 

Paittacotheriuifi,  1243 

PaiUacua,  1254 

Paygophyllum^  1066 

Pteranodofij  1175,  1177 

Pteraspis.  942,  1005 

P^cWa,  986 

Ptenchthysy  987,  1005* 

PteridoleinufM,  1166 

Pteridarachia,  1012 

Pterinea,  940,  986 
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Pterocera,  1148 

Pterocerian  Sub-stage,  1149,  1158,  1155 

Fteroclts,  1254 

Pterodactylus,  1128 

Pterodmi,  1227,  1284 

Pterophyllum,  1066,  1086,  1161,  1203 

Pteroplax,  1033 

Pteropoils,  fossil,  913*,  916 

Pterosaurs,  1123*,  1124*,  1125*,  1175, 
1177  ;  extinction  o^  1222 

Pteroth4ca,  940 

Pferygotus,  942,  983*,  1005 

PtUodictya,  939 

Ptilodus,  1180,  1248 

PtilophyUuniy  1086 

Ptilozamites,  1188 

Ptychites,  1081,  1089,  1100 

Ptydwcerasy  1172 

Ptychodus,  1173,  1190 

Ptychogaater,  1264 

PtychogyuUhtis,  1090 

PtychoUpUt,  1137 

Ptychoparia,  915 

PtychophyUum,  937,  958* 

PtycfwpUria,  991 

Ptychosiagumj  1107 

Puerco  group,  1243 

/'i^niM,  1254 

Pugnax,  986,  1022 

Pulaskite,  221,  223 

Pnllastra,  1087* 

Pulci7iuUna^  1242 

Pnlmdinaj  1145 

Pumice,  214,  236  ;  proportion  of  vesicles  to 
enclosing  glass  in,  272  ;  dispersion  of,  in 
the  ocean,  577,  582 

Pumiceous  structure,  134*,  214,  306* 

•♦Punfield  Beds,"  1185,  1197 

Pupa,  1214,  1268,  1284,  1337,  1352 

Purbeckian.  1131,  1144,  1146,  1148,  1153, 
1156,  1158 

Purley  Shales,  923 

Purpura,  1277,  1280* 

Purpuroidea,  1117 

Puy  type  of  volcanic  action,  764 

Pycnoilus,  1146,  1202 

Pycnosaccus,  944 

Pycnosterinx,  1173 

Pygaster,  1115 

Pyyope,  1148 

Pygoptemsy  1068 

PyguTus,  1115,  1168 

Pyramidula,  1033,  1284 

Pyrazisinus,  1272 

Pyrenees,  contact-metamorphism,  780  ;  pre- 
Cambrian  rocks  of,  901  ;  Cambrian,  928  ; 
Silurian,  973  ;  Devonian,  994  ;  Carboni- 
ferous, 1054 ;  Permian,  1075 ;  Trias, 
1098  ;  glaciation  of,  1302,  1336 

Pyripora,  1237 

Pyrite,  108,  135  ;  weathering  of,  451  ;  as  a 
petrifying  medium,  831 

Pyritous,  definition  of,  137  ;  deposits  now 
forming,  628 

VOL.  II 


Pyromeride,  133,  215 

Pyropsis,  1211 

Pyroschists,  185 

Pyroxene,  102,  109 

Pyroxene-andesite,  229,  281 

Pyroxeue-rock,  282 

Pyroxeuolites,  241 

Pyrrhotine,  108 

PynUa,  1231,  1253,  1263,  1269,  1282 

Quader  (Cretaceous),  1204 
Qu&-qu&-ver8al  dip,  669,  671*,  676 
Quarrying,  art  of,  658,  660 
Quartz,  durability  of,  84  ;  as  an  original  and 
secondary    constituent    of    rocks,     90  ; 
occurrences    of,    94 ;    proportion   of,    in 
'       earth's  crust,   109  ;  ferruginous,  167  ;  of 
veins,   195 ;    of   granite,   204 ;    artificial 
formation  of,  409,  411,  413 
'   Quartz-porphyry,  209 
Quartz-schist,  248 

Quartzite,   gases   in,   142 ;    schistose,   248 ; 
described,  249*  ;  analysis  of,  259  ;  origin 
of;  425 
Quartzose,  defined,  137 
,    Quaternary  formations,  1300 

QuetistedioceraSy  1150 
I    QuercMy  1164*,  1231,  1247,  1268*,  1276, 
1287 

Ra's  or  terminal  moraines  of  Scandinavia, 
1332 

Rabbit,  geological  action  of,  601 

Radiation,  efl'ect  of  nocturnal,  on  rocks,  434 

Radiolaria,  siliceous  ooze  formed  by,  624, 
625*  ;  fossil,  911,  937,  1020,  1039,  1166 

Radiolarian  ooze,  179 

RadiolUes,  1170,  1199 

Rcijinesquina,  950 

Raibl  Beds,  1103,  1106 

RaUs,  fossil,  1254 

Rain,  alteration  of  rocks  by,  156 ;  solvent 
action  of,  161  ;  denuding  action  of,  322  ; 
absorbs  atmospheric  gases,  414,  448  ;  con- 
verts loose  calcareous  sand  into  hard  stone, 
444  ;  production  of,  447  ;  chemical  action 
of,  448  ;  composition  of,  448  ;  mechanical 
action  of,  461  ;  unequal  erosion  by,  462  ; 
excessive  fall  of,  494 

Rainfall  and  evaporation,  482  ;  and  river 
sediment,  493,  494 

Rain-prints,  643,  987 

Rain-wash,  161,  460 

Rajmahal  Series,  1160 

Rake-veins,  819 

RailM,  1254 

Rancocas  Formation,  1211 

Randanite,  95 

Rangifer,  1336,  1368 

Ranicot  Beds,  1241 

Rapakiwi  (granite),  205 

Rapids,  485,  498,  502 

Rapilli,  172 

Raspberry  fossil,  1338 

3c 
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Rastrites,  985*,  938 

Rats,  geological  action  of,  601 

Rauchwacke,  198 

Rauracian  Sub-stage,  1149 

Ravines,  sometimes  originated  by  earth- 
quake fissures,  872 ;  formed  by  river 
erosion,  496,  1385 ;  winding  of,  how 
determined,  500 

Raz  de  mar^e,  562 

Recent,  post-Glacial  or  Human  Period,  1800 ; 
general  characters  of  deposits,  1347 ; 
FaheoUthic  Series  in,  1349, 1358 ;  Neolithic 
Series,  1355  ;  development  of  these  series 
in  Britain,  1358 ;  in  Prance,  1859 ;  in 
Germany,  1359 ;  in  Switzerland,  1360 ; 
in  Denmark,  1360  ;  in  Finland,  1360  ;  in 
North  America,  1361  ;  in  Australasia, 
1362 

Recepiaculitea,  987,  984 

Red,  as  a  colour  of  rocks,  189  ;  strata 
generally  unfossiliferous,  1006 

Red  and  grey  clays  of  ocean  abysses,  588 

Red  Chalk  of  Norfolk,  1182,  1183,  1189, 
1202 

Red  Deer,  fossil,  1288,  1292,  1338,  1358 

Red  fog,  444 

Redonia,  989 

Red  Sea,  raised  coral  reefs  of,  382,  622 

Redshanks,  fossil,  1254 

Reduction.     Se^  Deozidation. 

Reef  knolls,  1041 

Reefs  of  limestone.     See  under  Corals  and 


Regur,  169,  606 

Reindeer,  fossil,  1815,  1353*,  1359  ;  former 
migrations  of,  1817,  1336,  1354  ;  Age  of, 
1349,  1355,  1359 

Reindeer  (Tarandian)  Epoch,  1349,  1369 

Rein^cHa,  1119 

RemoplturideSt  948 

Renaxlwria,  986 

Reptiles,  abundance  and  variety  of,  in  Meso- 
zoic  time,  1083,  1089,  1122,  1178  ;  fre- 
quent  huddling  together  of  remains  of,  in 
sedimentary  deposits,  1090,  1175 

JUquienia^  1169 

Reseau  pentagonal  of  Elie  de  Beaumont,  21 

Resinous  structure,  131 

Reteocrinua^  938 

Retgers'  solution,  115 

Reticidaria,  1058 

Retiograptusy  946 

ReiiolUes,  938 

Retzia,  986,  1058 

Reunion,  Isle  of.     See  Bourbon,  Isle  of. 

**  Revinien,"  927 

Revolution,  terrestrial,  23 

Rhabdocarpua,  1028 

Rhabdoceras,  1089 

RkaJbdophyUia,  1144 

Rhabdop&reliay  936,  967 

RhacophyllUes,  1089 

Rhacopteris,  1026 

Rhadinichthys,  1010,  1031 


RhadinoceraSt  986 

Rheetic  series,  1091,  1094,  1096,  1104,  1106 

Rhagatheriumy  1234 

Rliamnus,  1165,  1248,  1252,  1262,  1292 

Rhumphocephaltis,  1123*,  1124 

Rhampkarhynchus,     1123,-   1124*,    1125*, 

1126* 
RhamphosuchMSy  1297 
Rhaphistoma,  915,  940 
RhinchotretcL,  940 
Rhine,  River,  485,  488,  490,  494,  497,  500. 

502,  508 
Rhinididya,  989 
Rhinobolus,  915 
Rhinoceros,  1249,  1259,  1268,  1287,  1291, 

1295,  1297,  1350 
Rhinoceroses,  fossil  forms   of,   1228,  1249, 

1263, 1265, 1273, 1278.1287,  1315  1316 ; 

woolly    {R    antiquUatis)     1355,    1356; 

climate  indicated  by,  834 
Rhinochdya,  1178 
Rhinolopkua,  1249 
Rhipidocrinus,  984 
RhizocaraHiuniy  1097 
Rhizodopsis,  1049 
Rhizodus,  1024*.  1031 
Rhizomysj  1297 
Rhodanien,  1196 
lihvdea,  1086,  1065 
Rhodocrinus,  1022 
Rhomben-porphjrr,  219 
Rhmnhoporoy  1022 
Rhone,  floods  of  the,  481,  493  ;  sediment  in, 

494  ,  sediment  pushed  along  channel  of, 

495  ;  filtered  by  Lake  of  Geneva,  498. 
522 ;  terraces  of,  508 ;  delU  oi;  516.  517; 
mean  rate  of  denudation  by,  589  ;  former 
great  extent  of  glacier  of,  1308, 1886, 1337 

Rhopalodont  reptiles,  1069 

RhxiSy  1213,  1268* 

Rhynchocephalia,  fossil,  1069,  1089,  1090 

Rhynchodw,  988 

Rhynchofiella,  915,  940,  948*,  962*,  1022, 

1102,  1116*,  1168*,  1246,  1261,  1280^ 
Rhynchonella  Cuvieri,  Zone  of,  1182,  119U 

1192 
RhynchoaauTKSt  1089 
Rhyolite,  place  of,  in  the  volcanic  sequence, 

850 
Rhyolite  family,  210 
Rhyolite-glass,  218 
Ribeiria^  946 
Riebeckite,  101 

Rift  Valley  of  East  Africa,  42,  700,  1884 
Rill -marks,  648 

Rilly,  Limestones  of,  1284,  1285 
RimeUa,  1225*,  1260 
Ringicuia,  1269,  1282 
Ripidolite,  105 
Ripidolite-schfst,  253 
Ripple- marks,  442*,  642* 
Rissoa,  1268,  1277 
Rita,  1298 
River-sand,  162 
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Biven,  influence  of  earth's  rotation  on  flow 
of,  23 ;  affected  by  earthquakes,  874 ; 
sources  of  supply  of,  481 ;  discharge  of, 
483  ;  flow  of,  485  ;  average  slope  of,  486 ; 
rate  of  descent  o^  487  ;  effect  of  upheaval 
and  depression  on,  487  ;  chemical  action 
of,  487 ;  mechanical  action  of,  490 ; 
transport  by,  490  ;  rafts  of  vegetation  in, 
492  ;  living  organisms  form  part  of  sedi- 
ment In  water  of,  490,  492  ;  sediment  in, 
494 ;  excavating  power  of,  496 ;  causes 
determining  form  of  channels  of,  498 ; 
meanders  of,  499 ;  gorges  of,  and  open 
valleys  contrasted,  504 ;  reproductive 
power  of,  504,  alluvial  fans  of,  505  ;  raise 
their  beds,  506,  517  ;  terraces  of,  507*, 
508*,  1335, 1349 ;  deltas  of,  in  lakes,  509 ; 
filtered  by  lakes,  498,  510,  522  ;  bars  of, 
510;  non-tidal>  515 ;  frozen,  532;  swollen 
in  summer  by  melting  of  snow,  534  ; 
proportion  of  chemically  dissolved  mineral 
matter  in  waters  of,  588  ;  alluvia  of,  as 
PalaBolithic  deposits,  1349 ;  formerly  larger 
than  now,  1350 

Rizoceras,  940 

Rcbulina^  1145 

RocellariOy  1161 

Roches  moutonn^es,  550 

Rock,  definition  of  term,  82,  159,  160 

Rock-basins,  formed  by  weathering,  456,  458; 
by  solution,  477  ;  by  ice-erosion,  255 

Rock-crystal,  95 

Rocking  Stones,  456 

Rock-pillars,  cut  out  by  rain,  462* 

Rocks,  thermal  conductivity  of,  63 ;  argu- 
ment from  densities  of  melted  and  solid, 
as  to  the  internal  condition  of  the  globe, 
69 ;  occluded  gases  in,  85,  86 ;  chief 
minerals  of,  88  ;  colouring  pigments  of, 
96 ;  determination  of,  109  ;  megascopic 
examination  of,  109 ;  chemical  synthesis 
of,  119;  microscopic  investigation  of,  119, 
140 ;  megascopic  characters  of,  127 ; 
terms  denoting  structure  of,  127 ;  terms 
expressing  general  composition  of,  136  ; 
state  of  aggregation  of,  137  ;  colour  and 
lustre  of,  138 ;  feel  and  smell  of,  140 ; 
specific  gravity  of,  114,  140  ;  alteration 
of,  by  meteoric  water,  156,  473 ;  classifica- 
tion of,  157  ;  description  of  the  varieties 
of  Sedimentary,  159;  Eruptive,  Igneous, 
Massive,  or  Unstratified,  195,  705  ;  nota- 
tion for,  196,  199  ;  Schistose  or  Meta- 
morphic,  244  ;  sequence  of,  at  volcanic 
centres,  339, 349 ;  experiments  in  crushing, 
352,  400  ;  expansion  of,  by  fusion,  393  ; 
hypogene  causes  of  changes  in  texture, 
structure,  and  composition  of,  398 ;  ex- 
pansion of,  by  heat,  401 ;  experiments  in 
fusion  of,  402;  basic,  have  been  repro- 
duced artificially,  but  not  the  acid  series, 
407  ;  contraction  of,  in  passing  from  a 
glassy  to  a  stony  state,  408;  absorbent 
powers  of,  for  water,  410,  425 ;  internal 


structures  of,  affected  by  heated  water 
under  pressure,  412,  414;  influence  of 
compression,  tension,  and  fracture  on, 
415 ;  consolidation  of,  416,  417,  617^ 
624;  deformation  of,  418,  419,  676*, 
681,  682*,  783,  886*;  plication  of,. 
422,  672 ;  faulting  of,  423,  687 ;  meta- 
morphism  of,  424,  764,  766,  785  ;  average 
amount  of  water  in,  425  ;  alteration  of 
bulk  from  chemical  action,  426,  453 ;. 
effect  of  rapid  changes  of  daily  tempera- 
ture on,  484,  454 ;  underground  saturation 
of,  466  ;  subterranean  alteration  of,  by 
permeating  water,  444,  473,  474,  475  ; 
effects  of  frost  on,  531  ;  stratification  of, 
634  ;  joints  of,  658  ;  inclination  of,  667  r 
rule  for  computing  thickness  of,  672 ; 
differences  between  deep-seated  and  super- 
ficial eruptive,  706 ;  tectonic  relations  of 
eruptive,  719  ;  permeation  of,  by  granitic 
material,  728 

Rock-salt,  108,  189  ;  gaseous  hydrocarbons 
given  off  by,  318  ;  lakelets  formed  by 
underground  solution  of,  477.  See  also 
under  Salt-deposits 

Bock-slicing  machines,  120 

Rogenstein,  192,  1097 

Rogersiat  1211 

Rohrbach's  solution,  115 

Rontgen  rays,  application  of,  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  fossils,  851 

Roofing  slate,  171 

Roros  Schists,  925 

Rose-laurel,  fossil,  1276 

Rostellaria,  1219,  1226 

Rotalia,  1166,  1257 

Rotation  of  earth,  22 

Roth  (Trias),  1097 

Rothllegendes,  1072 

Rothomagien,  1196,  1200 

Rottenstone,  191 

Rubellan,  101 

Ruby,  84,  95 

Rudisten-Kalk,  1199 

Rudistes,  1170,  1199 

Ruffordia,  1185 

Rugose  corals,  extinction  of,  1086 

Rupelian  Stage,  1255 

Ruptures,  minor,  in  rocks,  416 

Russia,  geological  maps  of,  10 ;  deserts  of, 
443,  steppes  of,  445,  528  ;  frozen  rivers 
of,  493,  533 ;  pre-Cambrian  rocks  in,  900 
Cambrian,    926;     Silurian,    966,     976 
Devonian,  993,  995 ;  Carboniferous,  1055 
Permian,  1077  :  Jurassic,  1157  ;  (Jretace- 
ous,  1207  ;  Pleistocene,  1339 

Rutile,  85,  163,  164,  171,  773,  792 

Ryticeras,  986 

SaJbal,  1165,  1224*,  1231,  1247,  1257,  1262 
Saccammina,  937,  1020 
Saccharoid  structure,  152,  192* 
Sageceras,  1058,  1089 
Sagenaria,  936,  1012 
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^SageniteSj  1106 

Saffenopteris,  1085,  1112,  1185 

Sahlite,  102 

8t.  Anthony,  Falls  of,  502 

St.  Erth  Beds  (Pliocene),  1281,  1282 

St.  Helena,  340,  847 

St  Lawrence  River,  498,  533,  588 

St.  Paul  Island  (Indian  Ocean),  386,  338*, 
340* 

St.  Vincent,  volcanic  action  in,  266,  275, 
285 

Bal -ammoniac  at  volcanic  vents,  269,  307 

Salenia,  1168 

Saliciphyllufn,  1211 

Salinellen,  318 

Salisburia,     See  Ginkgo 

Salix,  1164,  1236,  1252,  1270, 1277*,  1288, 
1304»,  1315 

"Salmien,"  927 

Salses,  318 

Salt-deposits,  108,  189,  933,  935,  977,  979, 
1059,  1064, 1072,  1073, 1077, 1084,  1093, 
1110,  1155,  1259,  1275,  1294 

Saltereila,  915 

SamaropaiSj  1107 

Samos,  Pliocene  deposits  and  mammals  of, 
1296 

Samotheriutn^  1278 

Sand,  varieties  of,  161,  162,  178,  442; 
volcanic,  173 ;  transport  of,  by  wind,  435 ; 
erosion  by,  436  ;  facetted  stones  worn  by, 
436  ;  dunes  of,  440 ;  formed  of  organic 
remains,  442 ;  limit  to  the  attrition  of 
particles  of,  496 

Sand  and  Gravel  Rocks,  160 

Sandbergeroceras,  998 

Sand-blast,  natural,  436 ;  application  of 
artificial,  in  the  investigation  of  fossils,  851 

Sandgate  Beds,  1185 

Sand-hills,  440,  441* 

SaruUingUea,  1107 

Sandstone,  crushing  strength  of,  71  ;  vary- 
ing proportion  of  silica  and  alumina  in, 
109 ;  investigation  of  composition  of,  113 ; 
varieties  of,  164  ;  flexible  (itacolumite), 
249  ;  heat  evolved  by,  in  crushing,  401  ; 
numl)er  of  cubic  feet  to  one  ton  of,  in  air, 
and  in  sea -water,  568 ;  characters  in 
sedimentation  of,  636,  640,  642,  644, 
649  ;  associated  with  conglomerate,  650 ; 
more  persistent  than  conglomerate,  651*  ; 
comparatively  rapid  deposition  o%  653*  ; 
veins  of,  in  old  lavas,  759*  ;  rendered 
prismatic,  769 

Sandstone-dykes,  665*,  666*,  769* 

Sandwich  Islands.     See  Hawaii 

Sanguinolariaj  990 

Sa)iguinolile8i  1023 

Sanidine,  98 

Saniiheriumy  129? 

Saunoisian  Stage,  1249,  1253,  1254 

Sansino,  1293 

Santa  Cruz  Formation,  1273 

Santonien,  1196,  1201 


Santorin,  268,  269,  270,  275.  287,  290,  302, 
305,  311,  327,  328,  336*,  837*,  339 

SaOj  928 

SapindopsiSf  1213 

Sapindiis,  1211,  1223,  1281 

Saponite,  474 

Saportwa,  1080 

Sapphire,  84,  95 

Sareolestea,  1144 

Sarccphilus,  1245,  1299 

Sarmatian  Stage,  1268 

Sarsaparilla,  fossil,  1276 

Sarsen  Stones.     See  Grey  Wethers 

Saamfras,  1164*,  1252,  1276,  1292 

Satellites  in  solar  system,  15 

Saurichthys,  1089 

Sauripterus,  1018 

Saurodon,  1173 

Saurostemofiy  1090 

Saussurite,  99,  232,  790 

Saussuritisation,  790 

Saxieavoj  1286,  1316,  1330* 

Saxifraga,  1834 

Sazouiau  (Permian),  1069 

Sazonian  epoch  in  Glacial  Period,  1313 

Saxonite,  241 

Scaglia,  1206 

Scala,  1226,  1277,  1286* 

Scalaria,  1187,  1274 

Scaldesian,  1289 

Scalites,  940 

Scandinavia,  lake -ore  of,  187 ;  granite- 
porphyry  and  associated  rocks  of,  208, 
217  ;  rhomben-porphyr  of,  219  ;  syenites 
of;  220  ;  earthquakes  in,  360  ;  changes  of 
level  in  377,  380,  382,  385,  392 ;  rsi^ 
beaches  of,  385  ;  unequal  uplift  of,  386 ; 
changes  in  level  of  lakes  in,  386 ;  rate 
of  uplift  of,  387  ;  proofs  of  subsidence  in, 
391  ;  landslips  in,  481 ;  climate  of, 
affected  by  lakes,  521  ;  glaciers  of;  539*, 
540*,  558;  "giants'  kettles"  of,  551*, 
gigantic  ovecthrusts  in,  693,  900,  970: 
petrographical  province  of  Christianis, 
707,  708,  712  ;  contact-metamorphism  io, 
782  ;  regional  metamorphism  in,  798, 970 ; 
pre-Cambrian  rocks  of;  898 ;  Cambrian  in, 
924 ;  Silurian,  966 ;  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
1012;  Trias,  1098;  Jurassic,  1158;  Cre- 
taceous, 1208;  glaciation  of;  1305,  1332; 
Recent  period  in,  1360  ;  history  of  flora 
of,  1360 

Scanian  Epoch  inOlacial  Period,  1318 

SeaniomiSf  1208 

Scaph^us,  1119 

ScaphUes,  1171*,  extinction  of,  1222 

ScaphognathiUy  1123*,  1124 

Scapolites,  104 

Scaumefiacia,  1014 

Scelidoaaurus,  1137 

Sceneliu,  915 

Schalstein,  175,  982 

SchillerfelH,  232,  241 

Schiller-spar,  102 
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Schistes  lustrees  of  the  Alps,  802, 1099, 1873 

Schistose  structure,  134,  244,  428 

Schists,  crystalline,  character  of,  244,  246, 
428,  786 ;  formed  from  igneous  rocks, 
682,  731 ;  contact-metamorphism  of,  783 ; 
commonly  associated  with  igneous  masses, 
788.     See  also  under  Crystalline  Schists 

Schizodus,  1028,  1066,  1067* 

Schizoffraptus,  946 

Schizolepis,  1076 

Schizcmeura,  1085 

Schizopods,  fossil.  1023*,  1024,  1031 

Schizc^is^  933 

Schizopteris,  1074 

Schizfdretaj  939 

Schlieren  in  the  banded  structure  of 
igneous  rocks,  131,  232,  246,  256,  711, 
788,  869  ;  may  survive  among  schistose 
rocks,  246,  256 

Schlctnbachia,  1170*,  1173 

Schloenbachia  rostrata.  Zone  of,  1182,  1187, 
1188 

Schlcenbachia  varians.  Zone  of,  1182,  1190 

Schlothtimia,  1133,  1134*,  1136 

Schlotheimia  angulata,  Zone  of,  1133 

Schmidtia^  926 

Schoharie  Grit  997 

Schorl,  104,  778* 

Schorl-rock  (Schorl-schist),  208,  254,  778*, 
812 

Schotter,  163,  1339 

Sriuroides,  1234 

Sci%mis,  1237,  1249,  1254,  1273 

Sderopteridiunt,  1158 

Scoiecoderma,  923 

Scoliostama,  986 

ScoiUhtut,  913,  939 

Scombramphodonj  1255 

Scoriaceous  structure,  133,  306,  341,  753 

Scoriae,  133,  274 

Scorpions,  fossil,  943,  963*,  1003,  1032*, 
1033,  1069 

Scree-material,  113,  160,  164 

ScyUiodm,  1192 

Scythian  Series,  1106 

Sea,  depth  of,  89  ;  level  of,  42  ;  density  of, 
43  ;  salinity  of,  44  ;  constituents  in  water 
of,  45  ;  gases  in,  46 ;  compressibility  of 
water  of,  47  ;  more  actively  erosive  in 
Europe  than  in  North  America,  55  ;  dis- 
turbance of,  by  volcanic  eruptions,  291  ; 
gains  access  to  earth's  interior,  353,  354  ; 
effects  of  earthquakes  on,  375  ;  distance 
to  which  land-derived  sediment  is  carried 
in,  518,  575  ;  tides  of,  556  ;  low  tempera- 
ture of  bottom-water  of,  558  ;  depth  to 
which  erosive  action  reaches  in,  562,  567, 
574,  576  ;  ice-action  on,  562,  574,  578  ; 
influence  of,  on  climate,  565  ;  the  great 
distributor  of  temperature,  565  ;  solvent 
action  of,  566,  621,  624  ;  chemical  action 
in.  566,  582,  621,  624  ;  mechanical  action 
of,  567  ;  zone  of  mechanical  abrasion  in, 
567  ;    transport  of   sediment  by,    575 ; 


silicates  in,  as  the  source  of  silica  for 
marine  oi^anisms,  575  ;  chemical  deposits 
on  floor  of,  579  ;  mechanical  deposits  in, 
580 ;  blue  and  green  muds  of,  582 ;  red 
and  grey  muds  of,  583  ;  abysmal  deposits 
of,  583,  828  ;  comparative  rate  of  denuda- 
tion by,  593 ;  final  result  of  denudation 
by,  594  ;  proportion  of  calcareous  silt  in 
water  of,  613 ;  preservation  of  organic 
remains  on  floor  of,  827  ;  destruction  of 
life  by  irruptions  of  fresh  water  into,  828 ; 
portions  of  floor  of,  best  adapted  for  pre- 
serving a  record  of  marine  life,  829 ; 
proofs  of  former  presence  of,  834  ;  indi- 
dications  of  elevation  of  bottom  of, 
afforded  by  shells,  1302.  See  also  under 
Oceans  and  Sea-level 

Sea-dust,  444 

Sea-ice,  189,  563,  578 

Sea-level,  raised  by  displacement  of  earth's 
centre  of  gravity,  28  ;  non-uniformity  of, 
42,  377  ;  raisetl  by  the  attraction  of  high 
land,  43  ;  partly  dependent  on  compressi- 
bility of  sea-water,  47  ;  raised  by  a  polar 
ice-cap,  28,  378  ;  effects  of  rotation  on, 
379  ;  in  Mediterranean,  affected  by  atmo- 
spheric movements,  446,  556 

Sea-sand,  162 

Sea-urchins,  fossil,  939,  984,  1021,  1115*^ 
1167 

Sea-weeds.     See  Alg» 

Seals  in  Caspian,  528  ;  in  Lake  Baikal,  528  ; 
fossU,  1268,  1287,  1316,  1324 

Seam,  definition  of,  860 

Seas,  enclosed,  41 

Seasons,  origin  of  the,  23  ;  influence  of,  on 
volcanic  activity,  282 

Secondary  or  Mesozoic,  861,  1081 

Secretions,  135 

"Section"  in  stratigraphy,  860 

Sections,  geological,  exaggerated  outlines  in, 
53 

Sedge,  fossil,  1276 

Sedimentary  rocks,  158,  159,  638 

Sedimentation,  uprise  of  isogeotherms  owing 
to,  393,  396,  399  ;  conditions  for,  on  sea- 
bottom,  649,  829  ;  contrast  of  Palaeozoic 
and  Mesozoic,  1082  ;  ternary  succession 
of,  1113 ;  indications  of  shallow  water 
afforded  by,  1364 

Seeleya,  1068 

Segregated  structure.     See  Banded  structure 

Segregation- veins,  741 

Seiches  of  lakes,  520 

Seine,  floods  of,  481  ;  discharge  of,  484 

Seismic  vertical,  366 

Seismology.     See  Earthquakes 

Selbornian,  1186,  1188 

Selenacodonf  1179 

Selenite,  107 

Selenium  at  volcanic  vents,  269 

Selenochlwiia,  1066 

Semionotus,  1089 

Semi-opal,  95 
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Semivertagus^  1237 

SemnopUheaia,  1291,  1295,  1297 

Senonian,  1182,  1192,  1194,  119^,  1201, 
1204,  1205,  1206,  1208 

Sepioidea,  appear  in  the  Lias,  1118 

Septarian  structure,  186,  187*,  647 

Septastraea,  1149 

Septifer,  1192 

Sequanian  Stage,  1149,  1153,  1156,  1157 

Sequoia,  1165,  1223,  1247*,  1262,  1276 

Sericite,  100,  254,  790 

Sericite-schiBt,  253,  255 

SericitisatioD,  790 

*'  Series  "  in  stratigraphy,  860 

Serpentine,  101.  105,  240,  241,  242*,  248, 
253  ;  metamorphism  around,  784 

Serpentinisation,  242*,  791 

JSerpula,  939,  1134 

Serpulee,  protective  influence  of,  604 

Serpulites,  939,  1022 

Sestian  Stage,  1260 

Seter  of  Norway,  383 

Sevatian  Group,  1106 

Seve  Group  (Scandinavia),  899 

Severn  River,  484,  510,  557 

Suzanne,  travertine  of,  1234,  1235 

Shales,  varying  proportions  of  silica  and 
alumina  in,  108  ;  varieties  of,  169  ;  rela- 
tive persistence  of,  651*  ;  search  of,  for 
fossils,  851,  852 

Shallow  water  conditions,  indications  of,  644, 
834 

Shaly  structure,  186 

Shannon  River,  486 

Sharks,  fossil,  988 

Shasta-Chico  Series,  1215 

Shear-structure,  419,  421,  681,  682*,  795* 

Shearwaters,  fossil,  1254 

Sheets,  contemporaneous,  753,  759 ;  in- 
trusive, 287,  313,  732 

Shell-banks,  613 

Shell-borings,  as  proofs  of  upheaval,  381 

Shell-marl,  177,  524 

Shell- mounds  (Kjokken-moddinger),  1360 

Shell-sand,  178,  442 

Shells,  variable  durability  of,  according  as 
they  are  formed  of  calcite  or  aragonite, 
106,  155,  177,  613,  830,  831 

Sheridan  Stage,  1317 

Shineton  Shales,  923 

Shingle,  163,  580 

Shonkinite,  222,  223 

Shore-conditions,  indications  of  former,  644, 
834 

Shore-deposits,  580 

Shorthorn,  introduced  in  Neolithic  time, 
1356 

Shoshonite,  228,  236 

JShumardia,  922 

Siberia,  upheaval  of  coast  of,  380,  388 

JSibirites,  1089 

Sicilian  Stage  (Pliocene),  1278,  1290 

Sicily,  sulphur  deposits  of,  93,  451 ;  salses 
in,  818  ;  eruptive  salinella  of  Patem6  in, 


358 ;  Cretaceous  system  in,  1206 ;  Plio- 
cene of,  1292 ;  volcanic  phenomena  in, 
see  under  Etna 

Siderite,  91,  107,  185,  187, 194  ;  as  a  petri- 
fying medium,  831 

Siderites,  or  iron  meteorites,  16 

Siderolites,  16 

SigiUariOf  as  a  characteristic  fossil,  837: 
occurrence  of,  1010,  1019,  1028,  1029*, 
1065,  1085 

Silica,  or  silicic  acid,  84  ;  proportion  of,  in 
earth's  crust,  87  ;  colloid  condition  oC 
89 ;  concretionary  forms  of,  91,  135 ; 
chief  occurrences  of,  94  ;  proportion  ot  in 
sedimentary  rocks,  109 ;  deposits  of,  by 
oiganic  agency,  179,  609,  611  ;  deposition 
of,  at  fumaroles,  814 ;  abundant  infiltration 
of,  into  rocks,  428  ;  solution  of,  by  natural 
water,  452,  470  ;  liberated  by  decomposi- 
tion of  silicates,  452,  470  ;  as  a  petrifying 
medium,  474,  831 ;  proportion  of,  in  river- 
water,  488,  489  ;  source  of,  for  marine 
organisms,  575,  625 ;  relation  ot  to 
humus  in  river-basins,  599  ;  in  oceanic 
I  deposits,  624  ;  in  limestones,  648  ;  intro- 
duced and  indurating  rocks  in  contact- 
metamorphism,  768 ;  as  a  constituent  of 
organisms,  830 ;  soluble,  in  sedimentary 
deposits,  1162,  1188 

Silicates,  84,  97,  158  ;  decomposed  by  alka- 
line carbonates,  414,  470 ;  alkaline, 
chemical  reactions  of,  415  ;  decomposition 
of,  by  rain,  452  ;  probable  sonrce  of  silica 
to  marine  organisms,  575,  625 

Siliceous,  defined,  137 

deposits  of  organic  origin,  624 

-——'  schist*  249 

Silicification,  177,  179,  625,  648,  831,  1162. 
1167 

Silicon,  proportion  of,  in  outer  part  of  earth, 
83,  84  ;  dioxide  or  silica,  84 

Siliqua,  1299 

Sillimanite,  108  ;  in  contact-metamorpbism, 
773,  797 

Sills,  287,  318  ;  characters  of,  732*  ;  laoco- 
litic  form  of,  736  *,  effects  ot  on  con- 
tiguous rocks,  736,  767  ;  connection  of, 
with  volcanic  action,  736 

Silurian  system,  phosphatic  deposits  in,  180 ; 
cherts  of,  180 ;  volcanic  phenomena  oU 
313,  348,  761,  935,  946,  947,  949,  951, 
963,  966,  972,  974  ;  rocks  of,  wedged  in 
along  border  of  Scottish  Highlands,  796, 
952  ;  account  of,  938  ;  origin  of  name  of, 
933  ;  flora  of,  936 ;  fauna  of,  937 ;  in- 
dications of  climate  in,  943  ;  evidence  of 
great  terrestrial  movements  in,  95S; 
evidence  of  a  wide  region  of,  free  from 
those  movements,  967 ;  distribution  of,  945 

Silurique,  proposal  of  term,  918 

SimbinkUeSy  1188 

Simia,  1297 

Simocyon,  1295 

SimosauntSf  1089 
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Sinemurian  Stage  (Lias),  1161,  1152 

Sinesian  Formation,  932 

"Sinks"  in  calcareous  districts,  477 

Sinopa,  1229,  1248 

Sinter,  calcareons,  191,  476,  605,  611  ; 
siliceous,  95,  195,  291,  815,  317,  476, 
609,  611 

Sipho,  1833 

Siphonia,  1166*,  1167 

Siphonotreta,  989 

J3irenite8y  1106 

Sirocco-dost,  444 

Sironectea,  1215 

Sivatherium,  1278,  1296 

Siwalik  series  of  India,  1241,  1297 

Skaptar  JokuU,  eruptions  from,  277,  295, 
300 

Slaggy  texture,  133,  274,  341 

Slate,  170,  417  ;  heat  evolved  by,  in  crush- 
ing, 401 

Sleet,  production  of,  447 

Slickensides,  661,  688 

Slinymiay  942,  1005 

Sloe,  fossil,  1287 

Sloths,  fossil,  1273,  1817,  1361 

Smaragdite,  102 

SmUax,  1223,  1258 

Snails,  rock-boring  by,  602 ;  early  forms  of 
land-,  1083 

Snake  River,  lava-fields  of,  344* 

Snakes,  fossil,  1271 

Snow,  forms  of  crystals  of,  189  ;  transport 
of.  by  wind,  487  ;  occasionally  laden  with 
diist,  440,  444  ;  production  of,  447,  533  ; 
geological  action  of,  584 

Snow-ice,  189,  535 

Snow-line,  533 

Soda,  proportion  of,  in  earth's  crust,  87 ; 
occurrence  of  natural,  190,  825 

Soda-lakes,  527,  531 

Sodium,  proportion  of,  in  outer  part  of  earth, 
83  ;  combinations  of,  85 

Sodium-carbonate  at  volcanic  vents,  269  ;  in 
bitter  lakes,  525,  529 

Sodium-chloride  in  sea-water,  46  ;  argument 
fh)m,  as  to  age  of  the  earth,  78  ;  occur- 
rence of,  107,  189  ;  in  minute  cavities  of 
rocks,  144  ;  deposits  of,  189  ;  at  volcanic 
vents,  269,  307  ;  as  an  efflorescence  pro- 
duct in  dry  climates,  446  ;  in  rain,  449  ; 
in  springs,  472  ;  in  rivers,  488  ;  in  bitter 
lakes,  527  ;  precipitation  of,  529,  580 

Soffioni,  318 

Soil,  nature  and  varieties  of,  161,  460  ;  for- 
mation of,  438,  459*  ;  influence  of  earth- 
worms on,  460,  600  ;  removal  and  renewal 
of;  461 ;  chemical  action  of,  469  ;  effects 
of  frost  on,  532 

Soil-cap,  462,  532,  669 

Soissonnais,  Sables  du,  1235 

Solarium^  1170 

Solaster,  1189 

Solecurtus,  1283 

SoUmya,  1066 


SoUn,  1260,  1269,  1299 

Solenhofen,  lithographic  stone,  1155 

SoUnomyat  1270 

Solenopleura,  915,  936 

Solenopsis^  1088 

Solenostrobus^  1223 

Solfataraof  Naples,  266,  313  ;  of  California, 
&c.,  811 

Solfataric  alteration,  318,  230,  269,  318, 
772  ;  phatfe  of  volcanic  energy,  267,  278, 
289,  813,  811  ;  deposition  of  mineral 
veins,  811 

Solidification,  contraction  of  glassy  rocks  in, 
408 

Solids,  experiments  on  flow  of,  421 

Solomon  Islands,  upraised  coral-reefs  of, 
382,  622 

Solution,  by  rain,  451 ;  by  underground 
water,  473  ;  mineral  veins  formed  by,  809, 
810 

Solutions,. use  of  heavy,  in  petrography,  115 

Solutrian  series,  1849 

Solvsbergite,  208,  221,  223 

Sonninidj  1189 

Sonstadt's  solution,  115 

Soret's  principle  in  rock  differentiation,  714 

Sorex,  1287 

Sorrel,  fossil,  1276 

Souslik,  fossil,  1304 

Spain.     See  Spanish  Peninsula 

Spedcicoiherium,  1128 

Spanish  Peninsula,  geological  maps  of,  10 ; 
earthquakes  in,  359,  366,  375  ;  Cambrian 
formations     in,     928 ;     Silurian,     978 
Devonian,    994 ;     Carboniferous,     1054 
Permian,    1075;     Trias,     1098,     1104 
Jurassic,  1156  ;  Cretaceous,  1206  ;  Oligo- 
cene,  1258  ;  glaciation  of,  1308 

Sparagmite,  167 

Sparidse,  ancestors  of  the,  1173 

Sparmacian,  1234,  1235 

Sparodus,  1068 

Spars  of  mineral  veins,  814 

f^angus^  1256,  1274 

Spathic  iron,  107,  194 

Species  of  organisms,  derivation  of,  by 
descent,  836  ;  slow  dispersal  of,  838 ; 
slow  evolution  of,  838, 842 ;  disappearance 
of  living,  in  geological  formations,  856  ; 
succession  of,  in  the  Geological  Record, 
856  ;  once  extinct,  never  reappear,  856 

Specific  gravity,  determination  of,  114,  140  ; 
influence  of,  in  differentiation,  406,  407  ; 
of  glass  less  than  that  of  crystallised 
material,  214 

Spectroscopic  investigation,  17 

Speeton  Clay,  1145,  1147, 1158,  1182,  1183, 
1202,  1207 

SpermophUus,  1304,  1336,  1352 

tSpfuBrexochiUf  941 

SpfiwriuMy  1250,  1287 

Sphseroceras,  1151 

Sphamniites,  938 

SphseropfUhalmus,  915 
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SphsBrosiderite,  187,  196,  647,  1016 

Sphwrulites,  1170 

Sphagnum  as  a  peat-former,  606 

Sphagodus,  942 

SphenacanthuA,  1024* 

Sphene,  97, 104  ;  artificial  formation  of,  413  ; 
as  a  contact-mineral,  773 

Sphenoc^haltis^  1173 

^pherwdiscus,  1172 

Sphenophyllum,  1028,  1074 

Sphevwpteridiumy  937,  1012 

Sphenopteris,  987,  1002,  1026*.  1071,  1086, 
1109,  1112*,  1186 

Spkenozamites,  1086 

Spheroidal  structure,  133 

Spherulitic  structure,  181,  132*,  152*,  158 
164,  196,  211,  214  ;  artificially  obtained, 
406,  414 ;  conditions  for  production  or, 
718 

Sphyradoceras,  986 

Spider,  fossil  forms  of,  1032,  1248 

Spilosite,  248,  783 

Spindle- trees,  fossil,  1261 

Spinels,  97  ;  artificially  formed,  406,  413 

SpiH/er,  940,  986*,  986,  1021*,  1022,  1066 

Spiri/erina,  1021*.  1078, 1096,  1116*,  1186 

Spirifers,  extinction  of  the,  1116 

Spifigera^  1161 

Spirocyaihus^  912 

Spiroplecta,  1242 

Spiropora,  1115 

Spirorbis,  989,  1022 

S^intla,  1118 

SpmUa,  1284 

Spitzbergen,  uprise  or,  380,  387  ;  effects  of 
frost  at,  532 ;  glaciers  of,  639,  547,  556  ; 
drift-wood  in,  581  ;  Old  Red  Sandstone 
in,  1018  ;  Carboniferous,  1066  ;  Permian, 
1081  ;  Trias,  1108  ;  Jurassic,  1158  ; 
Cretaceous,  1208  ;  Miocene,  1271 

Splintery  fracture,  138 

Spondylu8,  1169*,  1232,  1268,  1268,  1296 

Sponges,  protective  influence  of  some,  604  ; 
contribute  to  siliceous  deposits,  624 ; 
earliest  known,  911,  918*,  937,  947  ;  of 
Triassic  time,  1086;  Jurassic,  1114; 
Cretaceous,  1166*,  1167,  1186 

Spcmgimnoipha,  1086 

Spotted  schist,  248,  773,  779,  780.  781 

Springs,  evidence  of  hot,  as  to  earth's  in- 
ternal heat,  60  ;  influenced  by  volcanic 
eruptions,  285  ;  hot,  315,  468,  469,  473  ; 
analyses  of  waters  of,  817  ;  affected  by 
earthquakes,  874  ;  origin  of,  465  ;  varieties 
of,  467,  468,  470,  471  ;  affected  by  varia- 
tions of  atmospheric  pressure,  467 ; 
temperature  of,  468,  470  ;  chemical  action 
of,  469  ;  deposits  from,  469,  475  ;  sub- 
stances  dissolved  by,  470 ;  calcareous, 
471  ;  ferruginous  or  chalybeate.  471 ; 
brine,  472 ;  medicinal.  472 ;  oil,  473  ; 
amount  of  mineral  matter  discharged  by, 
477  ;  tunijels  and  caverns  made  by,  477  ; 
mechanical    action    of,   479  ;    deposit  of 


minerals  and  ores  by  thermal,  811  ;  pre- 
servation of  remains  of  plants  and  animals 
in  deposits  of.  627 

Spruce- fir,  fossil  1287  ;  history  of  migratioa 
of,  into  Scandinavia,  1360 

Sprudelstein,  191 

SqiuUodon,  1245.  1261 

Squamata  (lizards),  fossil  forms  of,  1175 

SqiuUinOj  1256 

Squirrels,  early  forms  ot  1227,  1234,  1271 

StachannulariOj  1028 

Stacheioj  1020 

StacheocenUy  1067 

"Stage  '•  or  "Group"  in  stratigraphy,  860 

Stagodon,  1179 

Stagonolepis^  1090 

Stalactite,  191,  451,  474*,  475 

Stalagmite,  191,  451,  476.  827 

Stampian  Stage,  1249,  1258.  1264,  1259 

Star-fishes,  fossil,  912.  914,*  984,  1115 

Star  Formation  (Queensland),  1058 

Stars,  composition  of  the,  18,  19 

Staurocephalust  968 

Staurolite,  103 ;  in  contact-metamorphism. 
773,  797 

Staurolite-slate,  248 

Stauronema,  1167 

Steam,  influence  of,  in  volcanic  eruptions, 
266,  285,  286,  291,  294  ;  absorbed  in  the 
subterranean  magma,  363 

Steinmannttes^  1106 

Stegocephalia,  the  earliest  known  amphibia, 
1083,  1068,  1069,  1089 

Stegoceras,  1217 

Stegodofi,  1297 

StegosauntSy  1125 

Stellaster,  1139 

StdlUpwigia,  1086 

Stetmrcestes,  1108 

Stenaster,  948 

Steneojiber,  1249,  1264,  1273 

Steneomuru^  1122 

Stenotheca,  915 

Stenothyra,  1250 

Stephanian  (Carboniferous),  1061 

Stephnnitesy  1106 

StephanograptuSf  938 

Stepheoceras,  1119,  1138*,  1139 

Stepheoceras  humphresiannm.  Zone  of,  1139 

Steppes,  fauna  of  the.  1352 

Sterculia,  1217 

Stereocephalusy  1217 

StereogimlhuSy  1128 

Stereorachis,  1069 

Steriibergia,  1028,  1071 

Stigmaria,  1004,  1019,  1028,  1029*.  1030*, 
1065 

StignmriopsiSf  1019 

Stilbite,  96,  104 

Stinkstein,  191 

Stockdale  Shales,  964 

Stocks  and  Stock-works  in  mining,  818 

StomatopotUy  1116,  1168 

StomatopsiSj  1240 
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Stamechinus,  1139 

"  Stone-riyers/*  462 

Stone  Age  of  Prehistoric  Period,  1347 

Stonesfield  Slate,  1188,  1140,  1141 

Storks,  fossil,  1254 

Storm-beaches,  580 

Storms,  destruction  of  life  by,  828 

Stoss-seite  in  glaciation,  1304 

Strain -slip  cleavage,  681 

Strand-lines.     See  Beaches,  Raised 

StraparoUits,  986 

Stratitication  and  its  accompaniments,  638  ; 
forms  of,  634 ;  physical  conditions  in- 
dicated by,  634,  635,  639,  643,  649,  653, 
667  ;  irregularities  in,  of  contemporaneous 
origin,  639  ;  deceptive  effects  of  overthrust 
faults  in,  641 ;  surface-markings  in,  642  ; 
alternations  and  associations  of  sediments 
in,  649  ;  relative  persistence  of  different 
kinds  of  sediment  in,  651  ;  relative  lapse 
of  time  indicated  by,  653  ;  ternary  succes- 
sion of  sediments  in,  656 ;  classification 
of  sedimentary  groups  in,  656  ;  deceptive 
appearance  of  horizontality  in,  669  ;  affords 
a  datum  line  for  computing  effects  of  up- 
heaval and  denudation,  1364  ;  influence 
of,  in  scenery,  1379* 

Stratified  structure,  136,  158,  160 

Stratigraphy,  principles  ot  855 ;  proposed 
scheme  of,  based  on  the  succession  of 
mammalian  forms,  1220 

Strato-vulkaue,  324 

Stratum,  definition  of,  635,  860 

Streaked  structure,  131 

Stream-works  for  ores,  812 

StreUoceras,  1251 

StreUopteria,  1066 

Strepsiceros,  1297 

StrqModua,  1031* 

StreptelasTna,  937 

Streptii,  944 

Slreptorhynchus,  990,1022,  1078 

Striated  pavements  in  boulder-clay,  1312 

StricklaTtdiniOy  940 

Strike  of  rocks,  670  ;  relations  of,  to  curva- 
ture, 673 

Strike-faults,  695 

Strike-joints,  660 

Stringocephalu9,  985*,  986 

Strix,  1254 

iUromatcmorphat  1086 

StronuUopora,  939,  984 

StTcmhodeSy  937 

Stromboli,  267,  276,  280,  282,  283,  294 

Strombolian  phase  of  volcanic  energy,  278, 
289  ;  influenced  by  the  seasons,  283 

Stromlma,  1170,  1263 

Strontianite,  86 

Strontium,  proportion  of,  in  outer  part  of 
earth,  83  ;  combinations  of,  86 

Strophalosia,  986,  1066,  1067* 

Stropheodwif^  955,  986 

Strophites,  1003 

Strophodus,  1141 


Sirophomenoy  939,  948*.  962* 

Strophonella,  955 

Structure  in  rocks,  127 

StnUhio,  1296,  1297 

Sturgeon,  fossil,  1287 

Stylacodon,  1159 

Stylaatraea,  1133 

Stylina,  1086 

Stylinodm,  1228,  1243 

Styliolay  932 

Stylocalamites,  1065 

Stylocoenia,  1236 

Stylodon^  1128 

Stylolites,  420 

Stylonurus,  942,  1005 

StylophyUum,  1086 

Styrax,  1268 

StyrUea,  1107  • 

Subaerial  conditions,  evidence  of  former, 
643,  834 

Sub-Apeunine  Series,  1291 

Sub&thn  Group,  1241 

Sublimation,  products  of,  96,  268;  at  vol- 
canic vents,  268,  313,  314 ;  on  lava- 
streams,  307,  309  ;  experiments  in,  408  ; 
in  connection  with  mineral  veins,  810 

Subsidence,  at  volcanic  vents,  310 ;  from 
earthquakes,  874  ;  secular,  377  ;  evidence 
for,  388  ;  causes  of,  392,  408  ;  attributed 
to  deposition,  396,  399  ;  may  not  materi- 
ally alter  rocks,  399  ;  effects  of,  on  rivers, 
374,  487  ;  shown  by  peat-mosses,  608 

Subsoil,  definition  of,  161 ;  formation  of, 
438,  459*,  461 

Sxibulites,  915 

Succinea,  1284,  1334,  1352 

SuchoduM,  1144 

StichoaauruSf  1175 

SueMia,  1116,  1136 

Suessonian  Stage,  1240 

Suez,  saliferous  deposits  near,  530 

Sula,  1254  « 

Sulphates,  86,  107  ;  as  efflorescence  pro- 
ducts, 446  ;  in  rain,  449  ;  reduction  of, 
to  sulphides,  451  ;  decomposed  by  alka- 
line carbonates,  470 

Sulphides,  108  ;  weathering  of,  451  ;  deposits 
of,  now  forming,  628  ;  in  mineral  veins, 
809 

Sulphur,  proportion  of,  in  outer  part  of  earth, 
83  ;  triozide,  84 ;  combinations  of,  86, 
107,  108  ;  native,  occurrence  of,  92,  451 ; 
at  volcanic  vents,  269  ;  as  a  mineralising 
agent,  415  ;  results  fh>m  decomposition 
of  gypsum,  451  ;  springs,  472 ;  deposits 
of,  1259 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  Black  Sea,  47, 
628  ;  as  a  source  of  native  sulphur,  92, 
451  ;  at  volcanoes,  268,  313  ;  at  mud 
volcanoes,  318 ;  in  springs,  472 ;  in 
lagoons,  579  ;  in  blue  mud  of  sea  bottom, 
582 

Sulphuric  acid,  composition  of,  84  ;  at  vol- 
canic vents,   268,   313 ;    in  atmosphere. 
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449  ;  destructive  influence  of  atmospheric, 
449 

Sulphurous  acid  at  volcanoes,  266,  268,  286 

Sulphurous  waters,  472 

Sumach,  fossil,  1276 

Sun,  composition  of  the,  18  ;  influence  of 
attraction  of,  29  ;  age  of,  in  rehition  to 
that  of  earth,  80,  81 

Sun-cracked  sediments,  643*.  987 

Sunlight,  effect  of,  on  some  minerals,  482 

Superposition,  order  of,  657,  835  ;  funda- 
mental importance  of  in  stratigraphy,  657, 
835,  855 

Surturbrand,  182,  1260 

Sus,  1237,  1272,  1287,  1291,  1295,  1297 

Swabia,  volcanic  vents  of,  280 

Swallow-holes,  477 
•Sweden.     See  Scandinavia 

Swinestone,  191 

Switzerland,  geological  maps  of,  10  ;  earth- 
quakes of,  359,  862,  364,  369  ;  landslips 
of,  480,  481*  ;  avalanches  in,  493,  534, 
543  ;  glaciers  of,  538*,  589*,  549*,  653, 
555;  "giants'  kettles"  of,  551;  erratic 
blocks  in,  554*,  1338  ;  Eocene  osseous 
breccia  in,  1237 ;  Oligocene,  1257 ;  Miocene, 
1270 ;  in terglacial  deposits  in,  1388 ;  succes- 
sion of  glacial  deposits  in,  1339  ;  Neolithic 
deposits  in,  1360 ;  sections  of  Jura  in, 
1368,  1369.     See  also  under  Alps 

Sycamore,  fossil,  1338 

Syciim,  1233 

Syene,  granite  of,  205,  216 

Syenite  family,  216 

porphyry,  217 

Sylvine,  190 

Symborodon,  1249 

Symphysurus,  922 

Symplocosy  1231 

Synclases,  658 

Synclines,  675  ;  not  usually  marked  at  the 
surface  by  lines  of  valley,  1368,  1384 

Synclinoria,  678 

SynocladiOy  1066 

Synthetic  organic  types.  See  Generalised 
organic  types 

SyringodendroTij  1019 

Syringoiaes,  937 

Syringoporoj  937,  984 

"  System  "  in  stratigraphy,  860 

Systemodofiy  1243 

Tablelands,  53  ;  estimated  rate  of  denuda- 
tion of,  592  ;  twofold  origin  of,  1381 

Tachylyte,  235 

Tmniopteris,  1065,  1085,  1112*,  1245 

Talc,  101,  106 

Talc-schist,  253,  259 

Talchir  Group,  1058,  1079 

Talpa,  1287 

Talus-slopes,  160 

Tancredioy  1139 

Tangles,  protective  influence  of,  on  coasts, 
603 


Tanne  Greywacke,  937,  976,  998 

Tapes,  1087*,  1263,  1264* 

Tapinocephalids,  1080 

Tapinocephaitu,  1089,  1090 

Tapirs,  fossil,  1228,  1249,  1271 

TapinUtts,  1234 

Tapirus,  1249,  1291 

Tar,  mineral,  185 

Tarandian  (Reindeer)  Epoch,  1349 

Tarannon  Shales,  958,  965 

Tasmania,    geological    map    of,    11 ;    pre- 

Cambrian  rocks  in,  907  ;  Cambrian,  933 ; 

Silurian,  980  ;  Carboniferous,  1060  ;  oldo: 

Tertiary,  1245 
Tasmanian  Devil,  fossil,  1300 
Taunus,  mctamorphism  in  the,  800 
Taxitesy  1140,  1257 
Tazitic  structure,  131 
Taxocrinus,  1022 
Taxodium,  1214,  1252,  1276 
Taxoxylon,  1257 
Tchemozom,  161,  169,  460,  606 
Tealby  Series,  1182,  1184 
Tegel,  1268,  1294 
Tejon  Series,  1244,  1260 
Teleocemsy  1273 
Teleosaunis,  1122 
TeleostetiSy  1207 
TeUrpeUm,  1089 

Tellina,  1215, 1242, 1263, 1277,  1316. 1380* 
Telmatomis,  1179 
Telmatot?ienumy  1243 
Telmatotheriam  Beds,  1243 
Temtiechinusy  1278 
TejnnocheUus,  1066,  1087*,  1088 
Temnoeidaris,  1208 
Temnocyon,  1273 
Temperature,  zone  of,  invariable  beneath  the 

surface,  in  crust  of  the  earth,  60  ;  increase 

of;   downwards,    61,    412 ;    critical,  72 ; 

of  earth's  nucleus,  72 ;  water-vapour  in 

lava  above  critical,  267,   294;  effect  of 

changes  of,  on  rocks,  434  ;  in  oceans,  558 
Tempskya,  1066,  1185 
Tench,  fossil,  1287 
Teneriffe,  Peak  of,  330*,  331,  339* 
Tension,  influence  of,  on  rocks,  415 ;  joints 

due  to,  661  ;  rupturing  by,  684 
Te7Uac\dites,  933,  940,  986 
Tephrite,  237 
Teratosaurus,  ,1089 
Terebra,  1263,  1298 
Terdrratella,  1141,  1168,  1261 
Terebmiula,  960,  1021*,  1022,  1071,  1W6, 

1116*,  1168*,  1256,  1271,  1283 
TerebmttdinOy  1168,  1245,  1292 
TerebratuUna  lata,  Zone  of,  1182,  1192 
Terebriroatra,  1168 
TeredOy  1211 

Termites,  geological  operations  of,  628 
Terra  rossa,  467 
Terrace- Epoch,  507,  1345 
Terraces  of  rivers,  507,  1345 
Terrain  Siderolithique,  1266 
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Tertiary  Formations,  volcanic  rocks  in,  281, 
845,  348,  349,  744  ;  metamorphism  of, 
804  ;  stratigrapliical  position  of^  861  ;  de- 
scription of,  1219 

Teschenite,  284 

Testudo,  1254,  1295 

Teirabelodan,  1299 

Tetraconodan,  1297 

Tetracua,  1249 

Tetragonites,  1172 

Tetragonolepis,  1122 

Telroffraptus,  932,  985*,  988,  945 

TeircUophodon,  1294 

Tetraptents,  1281 

TeiUhopsis,  1118 

Textularia,  1020,  1166,  1257 

Thalassemys,  1145 

Tkalcusoceras,  1067 

Thames  River,  484,  486,  487,  488,  489,  492 

Thamnastreea,  1086,  1114 

Thamniscus,  1022,  1066 

ThamnograptuSf  978 

Thanet  Sand  (llianetian),  1229,  1284,  1285 

ThaunuUoaauruSt  1187 

Thaumatopteris,  1098 

Thecacfiampscb,  1242 

Thecidium,  1185,  1198 

ThecodarUoMurus,  1089 

Thecosmilia,  1086,  1114,  1133 

Thdodus,  942,  1007 

rA«>7wa.  1277,  1282* 

Theralite,  282 

Thereutherium,  1249 

ThtridoMuSy  1284 

Tberiodonts,  1090 

TheriosuchttSj  1147 

Thermal  conductivity  of  rocks,  68 

Thermal  springs,  60,  291,  315,  469, 471,  478  ; 
deposits  from,  469  ;  temperatures  of,  478  ; 
chemical  composition  of,  478 

Thermo-metamorphism,  765,  779 

Theromorph  reptiles,  1069,  1078 

Thinnfddia,  1085,  1161 

Thinolite,  531 

Thinopus,  987 

Thoulefs  solution,  116 

Thracia,  1093,  1145 

Thracian  Stage,  1294 

ThrUsops,  1122 

Throw  of  faults,  690,  694 

Thrust-planes,  definition  of,  691*  ;  examples 
of,  677*,  793*,  794,  1058,  1054,  1370 

Thuja,  1257,  1292 

Thnjites,  1165 

ThuJcpsM,  1271 

Thnn,  Lake  of,  510 

Thuringian  (Permian),  1069 

Thursiw,  1005 

Thyasira,  1299 

Tkyestes,  942 

Thylacinus,  1299 

Thylacoleoy  1299 

Thyraopsis,  1161 

Thyaanocrinu3f  938 


Tiwracrinu8,  984 

Tiber  River,  492,  516,  517 

Tibetites,  1089 

Tidal,  retardation,  argument  from,  as  to  age 
of  the  earth,  79,  81  ;  erosion,  574 

Tides,  argument  fh>m,  as  to  internal  condi- 
tion of  the  globe,  69  ;  cause  and  varying 
height  of,  556  ;  erosion  by,  574 

Tiefen-gesteine  of  Roseubusch,  197 

TigiUUes,  927 

Ttgrituchua,  1090 

Tilestones,  958,  961 

Till.     See  Boulder-day 

Taiodonts,  1228,  1248 

Tillotherium,  1228,  1248 

TijnanoceraSt  986 

Tingnaite,  208,  221,  228 

Tin-ore,  veins  of  round  granite  bosses,  809 

Tinoceras,  1228*,  1229,  1248 

Tinodon,  1159 

Tirolian  Series,  1106 

Tirolites,  1089 

Tisaotia,  1178 

Titanic  acid,  proportion  of,  in  earth's  crust, 
87 

Titanic  iron,  96  ;  artificially  formed,  418 

TUanichthys,  988 

TiUnite,  104 

Titanium,  proportion  of,  in  outer  part  of 
earth,  88,  85  ;  combinations  of,  85 

Titanomya,  1254 

Titanops,  1249 

TUanosauruSf  1178 

Titanosuchus,  1089 

Titanot?ierium,  1249,  1265 

Titanotherium  Beds,  1260 

Tithonlan,  1148,  1156,  1160 

Toads,  fossil,  1271 

Toadstone,  1041 

Toarcian  Stage  (Lias),  1151 

Todiiea,  1112 

Twnacylum,  928 

Tonalito,  224 

Tonga  Islands,  submarine  eruptions  of,  884, 
335  ;  elevation  of,  621 

Tongrian  Stage,  1253,  1256,  1258,  1259 

Torbanite,  185 

TordleUa^nh 

Torkia,  1086 

Tomocercu,  986 

Torrejon  Group,  1248 

Torridon  Sandstone,  evidence  of  slow  deposi- 
tion  of,  76  ;   arkose  of,  167  ;   vesicular 
pebbles  in,  348;  dykes  of,  in  Lewisian 
gneiss,   665*,   shearing  of,    682*,  683*; 
tension  ruptures  in,  684*  ;  stratigraphical 
position  of,  793*,  888  ;  detailed  account 
of,  890 ;  possible  traces  of  organisms  in, 
891,  glacial-like  characters  of,  1309 
Tors,  origin  of,  456,  457* 
Torsion,  joints  due  to,  661 
Tortoises,  fossil,  1231 
Tortonian  Stage,  1266,  1270,  1271 
Toscanite,  228 
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TotanuSf  1254 

Tourmaline,  104,  163 

Tourmaline-schist,  254 

Toxaster,  1168 

Toxodojitia,  1278 

Trachodon,  1176,  1217 

Trachyceras,  1089 

TrcLchyd^rma^  961 

Trachydolerites,  228 

Trachypora,  984 

Trachyte,  225,  227  ;  fonns  domes,  828, 329, 
761  ;  place  of,  in  volcanic  sequence,  350 ; 
metamorphisra  by,  770 

Trachyte-glass,  227 

Trachytic  audesite,  229 

Trachytoid  structure,  152,  196 

Trade  Winds,  22,  560 

TragoceraSf  1278 

TroffiUohyiis,  1249 

TragiUtis,  1297 

Transition  Rocks,  861,  916,  933 

Ihujoesium,  1136 

Trass,  175,  271 

Travertine,  191,  476,  531,  611    | 

Trechomysn  1234 

Trees,  erect,  in  sandstone,  650*,  654* ; 
chronological  indications  furnished  by, 
654*,  655*  ;  in  basalt,  758*  763 

Tree-ferns,  fossil,  1026,  1066 

Tremadoc  Slates,  921,  922,  945 

TrefnanotuSf  1109 

TremutU,  939 

IVeniatoboluSt  915 

TremaiosauruSy  1089 

Tremolite,  101 

Trenton  Group,  978 

TretocenUj  955 

Tretosternum^  1147 

TriacayUkodon,  1128* 

Triarthrus,  941 

Triassic  system,  origin  of  name  of,  1084  ; 
remains  of  volcanic  action  in,  349,  1099, 
1102  ;  footprints  in  sandstone  of,  644*  ; 
sections  at  top  of,  649*,  652* ;  meta- 
morphism  of  parts  of,  804,  1099,  1105 ; 
description  of,   1084  ;   lagoon  phase  of, 

1084  ;  pelagic  phase  of,   1085  ;  flora  of, 

1085  ;  fauna  of.  1086  ;  in  Britain,  1091  ; 
in  Central  Europe,  1095  ;  in  S.-W.  Europe, 
1098  ;  in  Scandinavia,  1098 ;  in  the  Alpine 
region,  1098-1104  ;  in  Asia,  1106-1108  ; 
in  Arctic  Ocean,  1108 ;  in  Australasia, 
1108;  in  Africa,  1109 

Tricentes,  1248 

TriceratopSt  1176 

Trichechm,  1285 

Triconodcm,  1128*,  1159 

Tridymite,  95  ;  artificial,  407,  413 

Trigeria,  988 

Trigonia,  1103,  1116,  1118*,   1119*,  1169, 

1245,  1300 
TrigaiwcarpiMy  1028 
Trig<ynod\i8y  1088 
TrigonograptiUf  946 


TrigofwlesteSf  1248 

TrigonosetmiSf  1168 
'TriUodon,  1248 

Trilobites  as  characteristic  fossils,  837; 
phylogeny  of,  836,  847  ;  earliest  forms  of. 
912*,  913  ;  eyes  of;  914  ;  great  profusion 
of,  in  Silurian  time,  940,  974  ;  diminutioii 
of,  in  Devonian  period,  984  ;  still  further 
waning  of,  in  Carboniferous  time, '1023  ; 
last  found  in  Permian  rocks,  1066  ' 

Trilophodon,  1294 

Trimerella,  968 

TrimerocephcUus,  941,  985,  994 

TrimeroctroAt  940 

Tringa,  1254 

Trinity  formation,  1212 

TrinucleiUj  941* 

Trionyx,  1214,  1231,  1251,  1297 

Tripleaia,  948* 

Triphpus,  1243 

Tripoli  powder  (Tripolite),  95,  179,  610 

Tripriod<m,  1179 

Tristan  d'Acunha,  841,  347 

Trisiichius,  1043 

Tri^ichopterru,  1005 

Triton,  1202,  1282 

TrUono/wnis,  1277 

Tritons,  fossil,  1287 

Trivia,  1245,  1277 

Trochammina,  1020 

Trochocenu,  955,  962* 

Trochocyathus,  1167,  1300 

Trochoqfatites,  912 

Trochoncina,  915 

Trochosmilifi,  1167 

TVwAiM,  962*,  1117,  1170,  1253, 1267, 1277 

Trocolites,  949 

Troctolite,  282 

Troglodyte*,  1297 

Trogons,  fossil,  1254 

Trogontheriuni,  1285 

Trona,  190,  325 

Troostocrinus,  939 

Trophon,  1280*,  1880* 

Tropidocaria,  1006 

TropidoUptus,  984 

Tropid<motii8,  1287 

Tropites,  1089 

TrunceUtdinct,  1257 

Tryblidiufn,  940 

Trygon,  1261 

Tuhicaulis,  1078 

Tufa,  calcareous,  191,  476,  531 ;  as  a  Paheo- 
lithic  deposit,  1850 

Tuff,  volcanic,  159,  172,  174*.  271,  276, 
758  ;  submarine,  889  ;  importance  of,  in 
the  investigation  of  former  volcanic  tetion, 
754  ;  fossiliferous,  755  ;  examples  ot  7^^- 
762 

Tuffeau,  166 

Tulip-tree,  fossil,  1166,  1276 

Tunbridge  Wells  Sand,  1184 

Tundras,  161,  460,  528,  606 

Tunny,  fossil,  1287 
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Turbarian  Epochs  in  Glacial  Period,  131S 

Turbinolia,  1238,  1257 

Turbo,  1066,  1101,  1117,  1170 

TurbonillOj  1282 

Turf,  protective  influence  of  a  layer  of,  602 

TuTonian,   1182,    1191,    1194,   1196,  1200, 

1204,  1205,  1206,  1207 
TurrilepoA,  941 
TurrUite-s,  1170* 
TurriteUa,  1117,   1211,   1226,  1258,  1267, 

1277 
Turtles,  fossU,  1281 
Tuscaloosa  Formation,  1212 
Tuscan  Formation  (California),  1272 
Tuscany,  lagoons  of,  814 
Tuscarora  Deep,  41 
Tuvalian  group,  1106 
Ti/losaurus,  1215 
Tylottoma,  1212 
Tympanotopus,  1257 
Typhis,  1248,  1272 
Typotheria,  1273 

UinU  Group,  1243 

Uinta  type  of  mountain  structure,  1368 

Uintacrinus,  1168,  1193 

Uinlacyon,  1229,  1243 

Uintaite,  186 

UinUtheriidse,  1229 

UirUatherium,  1228*,  1229,  1243 

Uintatherium  Beds,  1243 

UUmannia,  1065 

Ulmic  substances  in  soil,  450,  598 

Vimus,  1263,  1292 

Uloilendron,  1004 

Umia  Group,  1160 
.  UncimUus,  986 

Unciles,  985*,  986 

Unconformability,  658  ;  deceptive ,  appear- 
ance of,  687*  ;  examples  of,  793*  ;' account 
of,  820*  ;  suggested  intercontinental  extent 
of  some  examples  of,  881 ;  value  of,  in 
investigating  mountain-structure,  1872 

UnderclifT,  480 

Underground  water,  465 

Urtgnla,  926 

Ungulates,  fossil,  1227,  1237,  1249,  1255, 
1273,  1295 

Ungulite  Sandstone,  926 

Uniformitarianism  in  geology,  3,  75 

Vnio,  early  forms  of;  1088  ;  fossil  species  of, 
1147,  1185,  1250,  1270,  1294,  1297 

United  States,  geological  maps  of,  10  ;  sand- 
stones of,  165  ;  bauxite  of,  169  ;  shales 
of,  170 ;  petroleum  of,  185,  818 ;  onyx- 
marble  of,  191  ;  granites  of,  207  :  quartz- 
porphyries  of,  209  ;  rhyolites  of,  210,  212, 
213,  806;  felsites  of,  215;  basalts  of, 
235,  236  ;  greenstone-schists  of,  252 ;  ex- 
tinct volcanoes  of,  278  ;  lava  -  fields  of,  ' 
305 ;  carbonic  acid  emanations  in,  314 ; 
gas  regions  of,  318 ;  explosion  lake  in, 
325  ;  crater  lake  in,  325 ;  crowded  cinder 
cones  of,  827  ;  fissure  eruptions  in,  344 


349  ;  youngest  eruptions  of;  in,  845,  849  ; 
petrographical  sequence  in  (Nevada),  350  ; 
earthquiUces  of,  360, 372 ;  uprise  of  laud  in, 
382  ;  deformation  of  region  of  Great  Lakes, 
387  ;  gravity  measurements  in,  396 ; 
range  of  temperature  in,  434  ;  erosion  of 
lake  l>asiu8  by  wind  in,  437  ;  red  earth  of, 
458  ;  rock-pillars  iu,  463  ;  Bad  Lands  of, 
464*  ;  mineral  springs  of,  471  ;  rivers  of, 
482,  484.  486,  492,  495,  502,  503,  504  ; 
evaporation  and  rainfall  in,  483  ;  lagoons 
and  coast  barriers  of,  518*,  581  ;  salt  and 
bitter  lakes  of,  526*,  531  ;  frozen  lakes  of, 
532  ;  glaciers  of,  540  ;  mangrove  swamps 
and  morasses  of,  609  ;  phosphatic  de)}Osits 
of,  627  ;  monoclinal  folds  in,  674  ;  Appa- 
lachian structure  in,  676*  ;  petrographic 
provinces  in,  708,  709  ;  laccolites  of,  736  ; 
volcanic  necks  in,  748*  ;  succession  of  vol- 
canic records  in,  761  ;  metamorphism  in, 
803  ;  literature  of  ore  deposits  of,  807 

United  States,  Pre-Gambrian  rocks  of,  905  ; 
Cambrian  formations  in, 930 ;  Silurian,  977; 
Devonian,  997  ;  Old  Red  Sandstone,  1018 ; 
Carboniferous,  1061  ;  Permian,  1080 ; 
Trias,  1109  ;  Jurassic,  1159  ;  Cretaceous, 
1210 ;  Eocene,  1223,  1241  ;  Oligocene, 
1249,  1260  ;  Miocene,  1261,  1265,  1272  ; 
Pliocene,  1298  ;  glacUtion  of,  1308, 1305, 
1307.  1340 ;  loess  of,  1351  ;  post-glacial 
or  recent  series  in,  1361 

Unstratified  structure,  136 

Uustratified  Rocks,  described,  195 

Upheaval  at  volcanic  centres,  310  ;  by  earth- 
quakes, 374,  376  ;  effect  of,  on  rivers,  374, 
487  ;  secular,  377  ;  evidence  for,  881 ; 
causes  of,  892 ;  local,  may  sometimes  be 
due  to  chemical  changes,  400,  453  ;  proofs 
of,  in  Pacific  Ocean,  621 ;  in  Atlantic 
basm,  622 

Uptonia,  1161 

Uralian  (Carboniferous),  1051 

Uralite,  101 

Uralitisation,  790 

Urao,  190 

Urenchdys,  1173 

Urgonian,  1186,  1196,  1197,  1212 

Uriconian,  896 

Urocordylus,  1033,  1068 

Uroneinus,  1031 

Ursusy  1287,  1291,  1297,  1356 

Urns,  1388,  1356 

Utznach,  lignites  of,  1338,  1339 

VagineUa,  1271 

Vaginoceras,  940 

VagintUina,  1133,  1242 

Valleys,  longitudinal  and  transverse,  51, 
1884  ;  sometimes  begun  by  earthquakes, 
372,  375  ;  i)08sible  rate  of  erosion  of,  592  ; 
causes  determining  direction  of,  1384 ; 
not  usually  coincident  with  synclines  or 
faults,  1384  ;  mainly  the  work  of  erosion, 
1884 
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Valanginien,  1196,  1197,  1204,  1206 

V(UvcUa,  1147-1287,  1888 

Valvulinaj  1020 

Varanus,  1296,  1297 

Variolite,  233 

Va^im,  1272 

Vectisaurus,  1173 

Vegetation,  alleged  influence  of,  in  furnishing 
the  atmasphere  with  free  oxygen,  35 ; 
conversion  of,  into  coal,  427  ;  destroyed"  by 
animals,  602 

Vein-quartz,  195 

Veins,  different  kinds  of,  788  ;  igneous  or 
eruptive,  205*,  207,  287*,  738* ;  contem- 
poraneons,  738,  741  ;  segregation,  741  ; 
of  sandstone,  665*,  759*  ;  mineral,  469, 
812 

Vein-stones,  812,  814 

VdutUio,  1285 

Vefiericardia,  1231,  1299 

VentriculUes,  1166*,  1167 

Vents,  volcanic,  fissures  not  necessary  for 
production  of,  279 ;  elevation  and  sub- 
sidence at,  810,  338  ;  linear  arrangement 
of,  341.  347.     .Ste  Necks 

Venus,  1169,  1267,  1277 

VerrMtus,  1286,  1283 

Verneuilia,  986 

Verrucano,  1055,  1076 

Vertdrraria,  1059,  1107 

Vertebrata,  first  traces  of,  942 

VeHicordia,  1283 

Vesicles  with  liquid  and  gas  in  rocks,  143, 
144* 

Vesicular  structure,  188,  134*,  272,  306*, 
753,  760 

VespertUiams,  1237 

Vesuvian  type  of  volcano,  264,  322,  343, 
762  ;  successive  phases  of,  278 

Vesuvianite,  103 

Vesuvius,  volcanic  phenomena  of,  174,  267, 
268,  269,  271,  273,  274,  275,  276,277, 
280,  281,  282,  283,  284,  285,  286,  287, 
288*,  289,  291,  298,  294,  298,  299,  300, 
802,  303,  304,  305,  806,  307,  309,  810, 
811,  812,  823,  826,  832,  342  ;  literature 
of,  267  ;  section  of,  332  ;  began  as  a  sub- 
marine volcano,  336 

VexiUum,  973 

VUmrniUs,  1213 

Viburnum,  1164,  1236,  1252 

Vicarya,  1185 

Vicksburg  Beds,  1242,  1260 

Vktoria,  1223 

Vienna  Sandstone,  1205,  1223,  1239 

Villafranchian  Stage,  1292 

Vines,  fossil,  1247 

Viptra,  1287  . 

VirgatiteSf  1157 

Virgulian  (Kimeridgian),  1146,  1148,  1149, 
1153 

Viridite,  157 

Vitiphyllum,  1211 

Vitis,  1235 


Vitreous,  89,  13i;  18»;l96,^72 
•  VUHna,  1245,  1362 
VUulina,  986 
Vivara,  Isle  of,  290,  388 
Vwerra,  1254,  1278 
Viverravua,  1229,^1243    • 
Vivianite,  107,  831 
Vimparu8\   1147.  1201,  1230,  1250,  126«. 

1284,  1291,  1297,  1834 
Vlasta,  940 
Vogesite,  219, -220 
Volbarthella,  926 
Volcanic  action,  account  of,  262,  276  ;  not . 

necessikrily  deep-seated,   280,  352,  355; 

connection  of,  with  atmospheric  presinre, 

281-283;  supposed  relation  of,  to  sun-spots. 

283  ;    periodicity  of,  288  ;    paroxysmal 

284  ;  influence  ot  on  springs,  2^  ;  steam 
in,  266,  285,  286,  291  ;  explosians  of, 
289 ;  connected  with  subsidence  and 
elevation,  310  ;  to  be  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  its  ancient  mahifestations,  820 ; 
submarine,  832-342  ;  sequence  of  erupted 
materials  in,  339.  849,  706,  886 ;  in  past 
geological  time.  348  ;  quiescence  of,  in 
Mesozoic  time,  348,  349,  1082  ;  causes  of, 
351 ;  possibly  connected  with  earth 
movements,  858  ;  relation  of,  to  earth- 
quakes, 869 ;  cycles  of,  713  f  relative 
dates  of,  shown  by  fossils,  720 ;  recordi 
of  ancient  submarine,  755*-768*  ;  records 
of  subaerial,  758*  ;  destruction  of  life, 
caused  by,  828  ;  terrestrial  features  due  - 
to,  1375 

Volcanic  cycle,  713 

Volcanic  fragmental  rocks,  172,  273,  276, 
292  ;  cones,  264,  820,  1375 ;  gases  and 
vapours.  265 ;  sublimates.  269 ;  water, 
270,  311  ;  steam,  285,  286 ;  explosions. 
289 

Volcanic  islands,  literature  of,  836  ;  marine 
erosion  of,  883,  334,  389 

Volcanic  rocks,  petrography  of,  195  •  243  ; 
occurrence  of,  in  modem  volcanoes,  262- 
858  ;  alternation  of  basic  and  acid,  from 
same  vent,  712,  754,  761  ;  occurrence  ot 
in  architecture  of  earth's  crust,  719,'  753 ; 
intrusive,  721  ;  contemporaneous,  753 ; 
quiescence  of,  during  Mesozoic  time  in 
Europe,  761 

Volcanism,  Volcanicity,  262,  820 

Volcanoes,  as  evidence  of  the  earth's  internal 
heat,  60;  detailed  account  of,  262; 
definition  of  term,  263 ;  drilling  of  vents 
by,  263 ;  fissure  eruptions  of;  264,  ^2 ; 
Vesuvian  type  of,  264,  822,  343,  762 : 
products  of,  265  ;  active,  dormant,  and 
extinct,  277 ;  sites  of;  278  ;  not  necessarily 
dependant  on  lines  of  fissure,  279  ;  ordi- 
nary phase  of  active,  281  ;  conditions  of 
eruption  of,  281 ;  periodicity  of  activity  of. 
288 ;  paroxysms  of,  284 ;-  general  sequence 
of  events  in  eruptions  of,  284;  discharges 
of  incandesoent  dust  from,  286  ;  traces  o 
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6Arll68t  eruptipns  of,  292  ;  ejection  of  dust 

tnd  stones  fi>om,  292  ;  emission  of  lava 

from,  296  ;  elevation  and  subsidence  at, 

810;  solfataric  stage  of,  278,  289,  313  *, 

strnctxtre  of,  319  ;   monogene  and  poly- 

H     gene  cones  of,  322, 324 ;  Bjsdded  and  Dome, 

«•     324;     calderas      of,     290,     324,    826; 

^•Massive,"     or    "Homogeneous,"    330; 

most  frequent  structural   type  of,   330 ; 

parasitic  cones  of,  326,  331  ;  submarine, 

392;    abundant  over  the  oceans,    340; 

-  -  sequence  of  petrographic  types  at,   339, 

.    849,  712,  754,  761  ;  linear  grouping  of, 

841,   347  ;   geographical  distribution  of, 

346  ;  number  of  active,  846  ;  distribution 

of,  m  time,  348  ;  records  of  three  types 

of,    in    geological    history,  763  ;  plateau 

type  of^763  ;  puy  type  of,  764,  1044 

Volga- River,  siffected  by  earth's  rotation, 
23  ;  slope  of  channel  of,  486 

Volgian  Stage,  1157, 1207 

VolkmanniOj  1036 

VoUziOy  1065,  1085,  1086* 

Valuta,  123^,  1261,  1271,  1277, 1286* 

VolutUUhes,  1170,  1225*,  1248 

Volvaria,  1237 

Vulcanello.  323* 

Vulcano,  267,  269,  274,  275,  282,  283,  299, 
300,  308,  318,  314,  339 

Vulsella,  1288 

Vulsinite,  227 

'WaagejioceraSf  1067 

Waccamaw  Group,  1298 

Waoke,  168 

Wad,  97 

Wadhurst  Clay,  1184 

Wagtails,  fossil,  1254 

Waipara  Formation,  1246 

Walchia,  1029,  1065 

Waldkeimia,  990,  1135,  1245,  1261,  1300 

Walnut,  fossil,  1165,  1276 

Walrus,  fossil,  1287 

Warminster  Beds,  1182,.  1189 

Wasatch  Group,  1248 

Washita  Fonnation,  1212 

Water,  vapour  of,  in  atmosphere,  37,  447  ; 
diminishes  thermal  resistance  of  rocks, 
64  ;  proportion  of,  in  older  part  of 
earth's  crust,  87 ;  alteration  of  rocks  by 
meteoric,  156,  448,  453,  469,  818  ;  influ- 
ence of,  in  volcanic  action,  266,  270, 
353  ;  drainage  deranged  by  lava-streams, 
309  ;  influence  of  heated,  409  ;  presence 
of,  in  all  rocks,  409  ;  permeating  power 
of,  increased  by  heat,  410  ;  solvent  power 
of,  410  ;  this  power  increased  by  carbonic 
acid,  4ri  ;  and  by  heat,  411  ;  behaviour 
of,  at  high  temperatures,  413  ;  never 
chemically  pure,  414  ;  three  conditions 
of,  447  ;  circulation  of,  over  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  448  ;  underground  circula- 
tion of,  465  ;  soft  and  hard,  470  ;  com- 
position of  river,  488  ;  chemical  composi- 


tion of,  in  relation  to  mineral  matter  in 
.  suspension,  491,  495,  5^ ;  result  of 
commingling  of  salt  and  d^h,  491,  511, 
'575  ;  freezing  of,  and  consequent  expan- 
sion, 581  ;  expulsion  of,  in  contact- 
metamorphism,  768  ;  subterranean  circu- 
lation of,  invoked  in  explanation  of 
mineral  veins,  809 

Waterfalls,  sometimes  caused  by  earthquakes, 
874 ;  relation  of;  to  rocks  of  channel, 
485  ;  causes  of,  500,  503 

Water-ice,  189 

Water-level,  alteration  of,  446,  556,  562  ;  in 
underground  rocks.  466 

Water-lilies,  fossil,  1251,  1270 

Water-lime  (Silurian),  977 

Watersheds,  1388 ;  less  permanent  than 
drainage  lines,  1383;  migration  of, 
1383 

Waterstones  (Trias),  1091 

Waves,  earthquake,  361 ;  raised  in  the  sea 
by  earthquakes,  875 ;  on  the  sea,  561, 
667-674 

Weald,  delta  of,  1181,  1185 

Wealden  Series,  1182,  1183,  1184,  1198, 
1203 

Weasels,  fossil,  1249 

Weathering,  general  account  of,  453  ;  ex- 
amples of,  93,  95,  96,  97,  98,  99,  101, 102, 
106,  108,  141,  208,  210,  310,  449,  451, 
452,  455*,  762*,  1377,  1378*,  1380*; 
universality  of,  110,  764  ;  aids  from,  in  the 
investigation  of  rocks,  110 ;  depth  of, 
111,  462  ;  caused  by  rain,  449  ;  rate  of, 
451,  452,  458  ;  importance  of,  in  search 
for  fossils,  849,  851  ;  varying  influence 
of,  in  the  excavation  of  valleys,  1385 

Wehrlite,  240 

Weichselia,  1185 

Weiss-stein,  258 

Wells,  467 

Wemmelian,  1234,  1238 

Wengen  Beds,  1101,  1102,  1106 

Wenlock  Group,  945,  953,  955 

Werfen  Beds,  1101,  1102,  1106 

Westphalian  (Carboniferous),  1051 

Whales,  fossil,  1261,  1287,  1316 

Whet-slate,  171,  172 

Whin  Sill  of  Northumberland,  783* 

White,  as  a  colour  of  rocks,  188 

White-leaved-Oak  Black  Shales,  923 

White  Lias,  1094 

White  River  Series,  1249,  1260 

White  trap,  741,  775 

WhiiJiddeUa,  962* 

Widdrmgtania,  1253 

WiddringtonUes,  1096,  1267 

Widmanstatten  figures  in  meteorites,  17 

Williamsoyiia,  1112,  1113* 

Willow,  fossil,  1165,  1204,  1224,  1247, 
1276,  1287  ;  Arctic  1288 

WUsoniay  956,  986 

Wind,  transporting  power  of,  302  ;  measure- 
ments of    velocity  of,    432 ;    geological 
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effects  of,  434 ;  t^rausportiug  capacity  of, 
435  ;  transports  volcanic  dust  to  great 
distances,  293, 295,  445  ;  transports  seeds, 
&c.,  445 ;  indications  of  direction  of, 
preserved  among  sedimentary  strata, 
644 
Wolf,  fossil,  1287, 1336,  1356,  1358 
Wollastonite,  artificial  production  of,    411, 

413 
Wombats,  fossil,  1299 

Wood,  conversion  of,  into  coal,  427  ;  fossil, 
474*  ;  abundant  drift  of,  in  Arctic  seas, 
581  ;  fossilisatiou  of,  830 
Wood-opal,  95 
Woodocrinus,  1022 
Woodpeckers,  fossil,  1254 
Woodstock  Group  (Eocene),  1241 
Woolbope  Limestone,  953,  955 
Woolwich  and  Reading  Beds,  1229,  1230 
Worms,  transport  of  soil  by,  460,  600 
Wurteilite,  186 

XarUhopsiSf  1231 

Xenodiscus,  1057,  1108  ^ 

Xenoliths,  776 

Xenomorphic,  89 

Xenon  in  air,  36 

Xenophora,  1282 

Xiphocaris^  959 

Xiphodon,  1234,  1253 

Xiphoteuihisy  1187 

Xylobiua,  1032 

Xylotile,  105 

Yakutsk,  frozen  soil  of,  60,  61,  62 
Yang-tse-Eiang,  506 
Yellow  as  a  colour  of  rocks,  139 
Yellow  River,  506 


YeUowstone  National  Park,  273,  306,'  aS, 

317,  319,  860,  434,  610 
Yew,  fossil,  1287,  1838 
Yoldia,  1215,  1272,  1286,  1815.1330* 
Yol4^-Clay,  1333 
Yorktown  Beds,  1272 
Ypresian,  1234.  1235   V.v. 
YuccUes,  1206 

ZamiophyUuviy  1210 

Zamiopteris,  1158 

Sktmiostrobu9t  1086  • 

Zamites,  1086,  1165 

Zandean,  1291,  1292 

Zandodan,  1089 
I   Zante,  bituminous  eruptions  at,  358 
I   Zaphrentis,  984,  1017*,  1021 

Zecbstein,  1064,  1072 

Zellania,  1136 

Zeolites,  99,  104  ;  formation  oi^  in  Roman 
bricks,  411  ;  can  be  formed  iu  ice-cold 
water,  411  ;  artificial  production  of,  414  ; 
formation  of,  in  ocean  •  abysses,  580, 
585 

Zetiglodon,  1242 

Zinc,  in  ironstone,  188 

Ziunwaldite,  101 

Zircon,  104,  163,  164  ;  artilicaUy  formed, 
413 

Ziziphus,  1258 

Zoisite,  99,  103,  790 

Zones,  palsBontological,  848,  860.  For  ex- 
amples see  the  account  of  the  Mesozoic 
formations  in  Book  VI.  passim 

Zuider  Zee,  projected  reclamation  of,  516 

Zygopteris,  1066 

ZygosauruSn  1068 

Zygoapiroj  940 
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